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Wherever  you  see  the  Victor  do| 
there  is  a  Victor  dealer  who  will  gladl 
play  for  you — without  obligation — an; 
Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

The  Victor  dog  is  the  trade-mark  of  only  one  talking-machine — ^tl 
Victor,  the  world's  greatest  musical  instrument. 

The  X'ictor  dog  stands  for  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  music, 
is  on  the  horn  and  cabinet  of  every  Vic  tor  ^  on  every  Victrola,  and  .j 
every  Victor  Record,  I 

The  next  time  you  see  the  Victor  dog,  stop  in  and  hea 
the  Victor— you^W  be  amazed  at  its  wonderful  true-to-lil 
renditions  of  the  best  music  and  entertainment  of  every  kinc 

There's  a  Victor  for  YOU— $10,  $17.50,  $25,  $32.50,  $40,  $50,  $60,  $100;  tl 
Vlcirola,  $200,  $250 — and  your  dealer  will  sell  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 
Write  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor,  the  Vict  rota,  and  of  the  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ik-rlintrr  Graitiophone  Cnmp.inv,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


.Ta.£^ti»est  results,  u&e  only  Victor  Jieedles  on  Vktor  Records.. 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  September  ¥rill  be  found  in  the  September  numb 
of  Munsey's,  Scribner^s,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's,  and  October  Cosmopolitan. 
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1-ast  week    took  place  the 

first  race-meet  for  heavier- 

fcn^    flying-machines.         At     Rheims, 

Fnnce,  a  dozen  aerial    na.vi§rators   from 

Fraacc  America,    and    Cngland   met  in 

smpentioQ   for    speed    in     long-distance 

f)C3  and  iQ  "  sprints/'  and  for  duration 

c:  f^^hi.     Flights  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour, 

r»  brxir  and  a  half,  became  common  inci- 

dds  early  in  the  meeting,  and  on  Tues- 

cr.  M.  Paulhan,  driving  a  Voisin  biplane, 

b:  ve  the  record  made  by  Wilbur  Wr^ht 

£  Le  Mans,    France,    a    3'ear   ago,    by 

-.v-l;  tor  two  hours   and   forty-three  min- 

r^s.    In  that    time    he    covered  eighty- 

•jTte  miles,  and  only  descended  when  his 

fa  J   was    exhausted.         The    next   day, 

'•\  ccncsday,  his    record,    in  point  of  dis- 

un.^.  was  promptly    superseded   by  M. 

Lsiram,  the   French   aerialist  who  made 

i>r  first,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  to 

fr>   across  the    F-nglish    Channel.     In  an 

An:-  /inette  monoplane,  M.  Latham  circled 

ine  course  fifteen  times,  covering  a  distance 

of    mnet\-sLx    nules    in    two  hours    and 

c^teen  minutes.     This  is  about  the  same 

rzie  that  Mr.   Wright  remained  in  the  air 

en  his  record  flight  last  year,  but  during  that 

rzr.e  he  covered  only  seventy-seven  miles. 

Cn  Friday  Mr.  F'arman,  flying  in  a  biplane 

of  his  own  design,  once  more  set  the  mark 

ai  a  hio^her  point.      He  flew  about  one 

sjn<ired  and  eighteen  miles  (of  which  six 

nuics    was    after    the   time    set   for    the 

contest   to    close),   remaining  in  the   air 

ever    three    hours,  breaking    the  records 

n^dc  both  by  M.  Latham  and  M.  Paulhan. 

His  performance  won  for  him  the  Cham- 

p^^ne  Grand  Prize.     M.  Bleriot  made  the 

best  tLnie  for  a  single  round  of  the  course 

d-r.r.;^  the  first  part  of  the  week,  cover- 

u^  the  distance  of  sue  and  one-fifth  miles 

Bi  almost  exactly  eight  minutes  and  four 

seconds.     The  finsl  results  of  the  meeting 

viB  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  they 

will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  to  com- 


pare the  merits  of  three  tj-pes  of  aero- 
plane :  the  monoplane,  such  as  is  used  by 
MM.  Bleriot  and  Latham ;  the  biplane, 
used  by  Farman  and  by  the  only  Ameri- 
can competitor,  Mr.  Curtiss  (although 
several  Wright  biplanes  were  flown  by 
French  aerialists);  and  the  box-plane,  or 
cellular  type,  such  as  the  Voisin  machine 
used  by  M.  Paulhan.  The  spectacle 
during  the  week's  contests  was  an  un- 
precedented one,  for  at  times  six  ma- 
chines were  in  the  air  at  once.  But  the 
meet  has  shown  that  flying  is  still  a  fair- 
weather  sport,  and,  what  is  more,  a  still- 
weather  sport,  for  several  times  the  official 
signal  flag  announced  to  the  city  that  a  too 
strong  wind  made  flying  impracticable. 
While  the  heavier-than-air  machines  were 
disporting  themselves  at  Rheims,  across 
the  German  frontier  the  Zeppelin  III,  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  lighter-than-air 
fliers,  was  off  for  the  450-mile  journey 
from  Lake  Constance  to  Berlin.  What 
the  aeroplanes  have  accomplished  is  mar- 
velous. But  as  matters  stand  to-day,  the 
dirigible  is  the  t)'pe  of  air-ship  which  is 
farthest  on  the  road  to  practical  results. 
A  ship  of  the  air  like  the  Zeppelin,  which 
can  carry  a  dozen  men  and  supplies  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  almost  any  weather, 
shows  great  possibilities  for  usefulness  in 
war  and  in  peace.  The  aeroplanes  doubt- 
less furnish  better  sport,  but  they  have  far 
to  go  to  overtake  the  big  rivals. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
WAR 


"  A  disgraceful  civil  war  *' 
is  the  phrase  used  by  so 
conservative  a  journal  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  describe  the 
state  of  things  at  McKees  Rocks,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, adding,  "  A  strike  with  bloodshed 
is  an  anachronism  against  which  ever}'  one 
ought  to  protest."  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  under  modern  civilization  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  possible :  hun- 
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dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  have  been  going 
about  armed ;  the  works  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  have  all  but  under- 
gone a  siege ;  the  strike-breakers  have 
been  housed  and  fed  in  the  works 
lest  they  be  killed  or  persuaded  to  join 
the  strikers ;  the  State  constabulary  and 
sheriffs'  officers  have  patrolled  streets, 
searched  houses  for  arms,  and  treated  the 
people  as  if  actual  war  were  in  existence  ; 
street  cars  have  been  wrecked  ;  fights  and 
the  firing  of  pistols  have  been  common 
events ;  and,  finally,  at  least  eleven  peo- 
ple (strikers,  troopers,  sheriffs,  and  inno- 
cent citizens)  have  been  killed,  and  many 
seriously  wounded.  Some  weeks  ago, 
when  the  strike  began,  The  Outlook 
asked  the  questions:  Is  the  public  con- 
cerned with  the  way  in  which  a  private 
company  treats  its  employees  ?  Is  the 
workingman  to  be  treated  otherwise  than 
as  a  tool  or  a  piece  of  machinery  ?  The 
events  of  last  week  and  the  continued 
bitterness  of  this  labor  war  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  reasonable  answer  to  these 
questions.  Beyond  doubt  the  public  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  the  inevitable 
results  of  such  a  clash  of  hostile  forces. 
For  this  reason,  as  we  have  before  as- 
serted^  it  must  no  longer  be  contended 
that  the  sole'  control  of  industry  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  capital.  Industrial  autoc- 
racy means  industrial  war  to  the  knife, 
and  that  will  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the 
third  party  in  interest,  namely,  the  people 
at  large.  In  this  case  it  is  instructive  to 
turn  from  the  employers'  blunt  refusals 
to  compromise,  or  arbitrate,  or  even  dis- 
cuss the  matters  in  dispute,  to  the  sum- 
mary made  by  Dr.  Devine  of  what  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  found  to  be  the  indus- 
trial situation  in  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
McKees  Rocks  practically  forms  part. 
Here  are  a'  few  phrases  from  that  sum- 
mary :  An  altogether  incredible  amount 
of  overwork  by  everybody ;  wages  so  low 
as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  normal  American  standard  of  living; 
absentee  capitalism  ;  immigrants  with  low 
standards  ;  the  destruction  of  family  life  ; 
t}-phoid  fever  and  industrial  accidents — 
both  preventable,  but  costing  in  single 
years  in  Pittsburgh  more  than  a  thousand 
lives ;  archaic  social  institutions.  With 
these  conditions,  who   can   wonder   that 


ignorance  and*violence  leap  out  to  figr^t 
oppression  and  autocracy  ?  Moreover, 
the  great  industries  which  have  made 
Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania -such  enor- 
mous centers  of  wealth  'have,  by  their 
importations  of  low-grade  foreign  labor, 
lowered  American  standards.  These  in- 
dustries have  received  in  the  past  through 
high  protective  duties  immense  inductrial 
advantages,  and  these  privileges  have 
been  bestowed  very  largely  in  answer  to 
the  argument  that  only  by  protection,  can 
the  American  standard  of  wages  be  main- 
tained. But  the  labor-contract  law  has 
not  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  bringing  in 
of  countless  thousands  of  low-priced, 
ignorant,  and  sometimes  dangerous  work- 
men from  abroad.  Where  is  labor's  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition }  It  is 
the  height  of  insolence  for  the  employers 
now  to  say,  as  they  do  in  almost  so  many 
words :  We,  and  we  alone,  will  fix  wages 
and  hours ;  if  the  men  object,  they  may 
go  starve  ;  if  violence  ensues,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  protect  us. 
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In  point  of  fact,  the  time  is 
soon  coming  when  that  cor- 
poration will  be  considered 
antiquated  in  its  methods  which  does  not 
recognize    the  fact  that    industry  is    not 
war,  but  business,  and  that  the  essence  of 
business  is  compromise,  concession,  and 
mutual  benefit.     Mark  Hanna,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  political  methods,  knew 
this,and  established  conciliation  courts  in  the 
soft-coal  mining  country  which  have  given 
excellent  results.     The  Anthracite  Strike 
Commission,  called  into  existence  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the  great 
anthracite  strike,  was  another  long  step  in 
this  direction.  President  Baer,  after  fighting 
the  inception  of  the  idea  with  aU  his  might, 
was  quoted  last  spring,  after  six  years' 
trial  of  the  decision  of  controversies  by 
arbitration,  as  sajdng,  "  This  award  of  the 
Strike  Commission  has  been  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  labor  problem  on 
a  large  scale  that  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
Examples  of  the  success  of  the  conciliatory 
methods  in  industrial    disputes  might  be 
multiplied  with  instances  the  world  over. 
Ex-President  Eliot,  in  the  current  issue  of 
McClure's  Magazine,  and  under  the  per- 
tinent title  "  The  Best  Way  to  Prevent 
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I^t^stiial  Warfare/*  shows  what  have  been 
tse  results  in  two  years  of  the  Canadian 
bvfor  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace 
ki  2E  pubhc  utilities.      This  has  been  de- 
fCTJxd  in   The    Outlook.       In   brief,   it 
=akfs  it  fllegai  in  any  pubtic  utility  busi- 
ness .indudii^  mines)  to  resort  to  a  strike 
ff  lockout  until    the    matters  in  dispute 
bpt  been  kx>ked  into  by  a  Board  of  Con- 
cii3CNa  and  Investigation  established  by 
tijc  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada.     Either 
rny  to  the  dispute,  or  both,  may  ask  for 
SBch  a  board ;  each  selects  one  member, 
Sid  the  two  choose  a  third.     Out  of  fifty- 
ire  soch  investigations  held  there  have 
been  only  two  cases  in  which  strikes  were 
oot  averted  or  ended — in  other  words,  in 
95  per  cent  of  these  disputes  conciliation 
nd  arbitration  gained  the  day.    Dr.  Eliot 
pi.-mts  out  that  the  law  has  been  of  im- 
Es;n3c  value  by  convincing  people  that  it 
B  a  sound  principle  that  "  the  public  has 
2  r^  to  know  much  about  any  business 
Tirdi  is  conducted  on  rights  or  privileges 
c  ci erred  by  l^^lation."     Strictly  speak- 
b§.  the  law  does  not  provide  compulsory 
artsaiation  ;  it  really  relies  "  exclusively  on 
ciscjsaon,  conciliation,  publicity,  and  pub- 
Be  opinion."  These  are  tremendous  forces, 
and  the  enactment  of  similar  laws  in  our 
Stares  would  surely  bring  about  a  material 
2nd  moral  gain  for  the  community,  as  this 
law  has  done  in  Canada.     As  Dr.  Eliot 
pxnts  out,  this  dass  of  legislation  appeals 
to  *'the  ultimate   reasonableness  of   the 
parties  to  the  dispute  when  the  facts  on 
both  sides   are  publicly  stated   and  dis- 
ossed,  and   to  the  fairness   and  sound 
jjdgment  of  that  long-suffering  and  pa- 
)  tient  public  which  ultimately  pays  for  the 

)  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  industrial  war- 

a 

By  formal  resolution  the 
^l^^""     Association  of  State  and 
National  Pure  Food  and 
k  Dain-  OflScers,  in  session  at  Denver  last 

week,  indorsed  the  report  of  the  Referee 
Board  of  consulting  scientific  experts,  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
3t  the  direction  of  President  Roosevelt, 
upon  die  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  food 
products.     As  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
bow.  the  so-called   Referee  Board  thus 
'         appointed  consisted  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical chemists  recognized  as  of  the  highest 


standing.  At  the  head  was  Dr.  Ira  Rem- 
sen,  and  members  of  the  Board  were  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Dr.  C.  H.  Herter, 
and  Dr»  John  R.  Long.  The  Board  car- 
ried on  three  entirely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent series  of  investigations  as  to  the 
effect  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  food  products. 
All  three  of  these  investigations  (which 
included  the  actual  consumption  in  food  of 
the  benzoate  by  young  men  who  offered 
themselves  for  experiment  for  considerable 
periods  of  time)  not  merely  gave  similar 
results,  but  showed  the  most  exact  and 
minute  scientific  unity  of  chemical  analysis. 
The  Board  reported  that  benzoate  in  doses 
up  to  four  grams  a  day  is  without  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  human  system  ;  and  it  is 
not  understood  that  doses  as  large  as  this 
are  likely  to  be  taken  by  food  consumers 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Referee  Board,  or  most  of  them, 
were  present  at  Denver  and  defended 
their  findings  before  the  Convention.  No 
one  has  doubted  that,  as  Dr.  Remsen 
says,  they  have  "  sought  the  truth  only, 
not  by  sentiment  or  hysteria,  but  by  cold 
scientific  methods,  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice." Dr.  Chittenden  pointed  out  that 
benzoate  is  a  chemical  constituent  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fruit,  and  declared  that 
"  the  eating  of  a  small  quantity  of  huckle- 
berries, raspberries,  or  kindred  berries  is 
accompanied  by  the  taking  into  the  system 
of  more  benzoate  than  in  the  administra- 
tion of  three-tenths  of  a  gram  of  sodium 
benzoate."  He  asserted  that  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  in  ordinary  doses  is  no 
more  injurious  than  that  of  salt.  With 
regard  to  the  charge  that  benzoate  of 
soda  has  been  used  as  a  preservative  to 
disguise  the  inclusion  of  inferior,  and  even 
rotten,  fruit  in  canned  products,  Dr.  Long 
made  the  following  statement : 

At  the  request  of  a  \a.v^e  manufacturing 
firm,  there  was  sent  to  my  laboratoiy  a  mass 
of  rotten  tomatoes  with  which  to  make  cat- 
sup. Some  of  it  was  preserved  with  vinegar 
and  spices,  some  with  benzoate,  and  some 
left  unmixed.  The  odor  and  taste  of  the 
last  were  bad  ;  that  with  the  benzoate  showed 
essentijdly  the  same  condition ;  while  with  the 
vinegar  and  spices  a  fair  grade  of  commer- 
cial catsup  was  secured.  Benzoate  has  but 
little  taste  and  no  odor,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not conceal  inferiority. 

Although  Dr.  Wiley  and  many  pure 
food  advocates  have  maintained  the  con- 
trary to  this  view  of  Dr.  Long,  and  have 
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held  also  that  pure  food  should  contain 
no  chemicals — unless  the  ordinary  condi- 
ments and  spices  should  be  so  regarded — 
it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  Referee  Board,  now 
indorsed  by  the  Pure  Food  Association. 
It  still  remains,  however,  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  there  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tained under  the  law  a  careful  oversight 
as  to  the  amount  and  proportion  of  harm- 
less chemicals  used  in  food  products,  and, 
still  further,  whether  public  interests  do 
not  require  that  the  labels  of  all  canned 
products  should  show  plainly  and  clearly 
exactly  what  each  contains,  whether  of 
food  or  preservatives.  The  settling  of 
technical  scientific  points  like  those  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  very  properly 
referred  to  the  Board  of  which  Dr. 
Remsen  is  head,  does  not,  moreover,  in 
the  least  remove  or  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  most  radical  and  thorough 
legislation,  National  and  State,  to  guard 
the  consumer  from  adulteration  and  mis- 
representation. 

Q 

The  National  Mu- 

MR.   ROOSBVBLT   AND  ^^.,^    ^,.  \A7ooU;«^ 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  scum,  at  Washmg- 
ton,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, has  received  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  animal  skins  and  other  specimens  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  shipped  to 
the  museum  for  mounting  and  permanent 
exhibition.  The  specimens  are  said  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  those  which  gener- 
ally arrive  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  announced  that  it  will  be  some  months 
before  the  skins  are  finally  mounted  by 
expert  taxidermists  and  placed  on  public 
view.  The  arrival  of  these  specimens 
will  doubtless  excite  again  more  of  the 
newspaper  criticism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
which  has  led  some  supersensitive  and 
misinformed  people  to  conclude  that  his 
expedition  is  guilty  of  **  brutal  butcher- 
ies." With  regard  to  this  kind  of  criticism, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  tp  us,  under 
date  of  July  21,  as  follows  :  "  Not  merely 
will  fake  stories  of  my  hunting  appear 
in  the  newspapers,  but  many  would-be 
*  comic  stories,'  which  the  puzzled-headed 
reader  who  would  believe  the  first  will  be 
quite  as  apt  to  believe  also,  so  that  his 
mind  will   be  in  a  condition  of   helpless 


bewilderment  in  any  event.  But  thr 
average  American  is  all  right  down  a*^ 
bottom,  and  so  far  as  he  takes  any  inter- 
est in  the  matter  at  all  will  make  up  his^ 
final  judgment  on  what  I  myself  write^ 
which  will  begin  to  appear,  I  suppose,  in 
the  October  Scribner's.  We  have  certainly 
had  great  success  so  far.  As  a  matter  of - 
fact,  every  animal  I  have  shot,  with  the 
exception  of,  say,  six  or  eight,  shot  when 
we  had  to  have  food,  has  been  carefully 
preserved  for  the  National  Museum.  I 
can  be  condemned  only  if  the  existence 
of  the  National  Museum,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  all  simi- 
lar zoological  collections  are  to  be  con- 
demned. I  know  nothing  of  politics  at 
home,  and  look  forward  to  a  collection  of 
Outlooks  which  I  shall  find  awaiting  me  at 
Nairobi." 


William    Travers 

MR.  .JBROMB     ANNOUNCES        x  ^U         T^* 

HIS  CANDIDACY  Jcrome,  the   Dis- 

trict Attorney  of 
New  York  County,  has  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  This  is  the 
first  definite  occurrence  in  the  municipal 
campaign  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Jerome 
has  been  District  Attorney  for  nearly 
eight  years.  He  was  first  elected  on  the 
reform  ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Seth  Low. 
He  was  re-elected  on  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent ticket,  having  been  nominated  by 
petition,  and  having  appealed  to  the  voters 
solely  upon  his  own  record.  In  both  cam- 
paigns he  was  the  most  picturesque  figure ; 
the  success  of  the  Low  ticket  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  fierj^  attacks  upon 
the  Tammany  administration.  Mr.  Jerome 
now  announces  his  willingness  to  be  nomi- 
nated again  by  petition  in  these  words : 

After  having  received  for  nearly  eight 
years  the  honor  and  benefit  of  this  office,  it 
seems  to  me  I  should  be  guided  in  my  deter- 
mination, not  by  what  may  seem  most  to 
serve  my  personal  interest,  but  by  the  con- 
sideration of  whether  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors desire  that  I  should  further  serve  them 
in  this  position. 

I  know  of  no  waj'  in  which  I  can  ascertain 
this  except  by  offering  myself  as  a  candi- 
date, and  I  have  decided  to  seek  again  a 
nomination  by  petition,  and  to  offer  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Jerome's  term 
of  of!ice  have  been  marked  by  bitter  accu- 
sations of  failure  to  do  his  whole  duty  in 
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certain  dbf^ectums.  But  a  short  time  ago 
he  presoited  himself  before  an  audience 
at  Cooper  Union  and  underwent  a  severe 
process  of  "  hecldingr  "  in  regard  to  his 
(fiscbarge  of  his  stewardship.  He  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  with  undiminished  credit, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook,  bet- 
ter cNidence  must  be  produced  than  has 
yet  been  brought  forward  before  Mr. 
Jerome  can  be  convicted  of  dereliction  in 
office.  The  accusations,  in  almost  every 
case,  related  to  the  acts  of  "  h^  finan- 
QCfs"  oHinected  with  insurance,  traction, 
aod  Ice  Trust  matters.  Few  charges,  if 
any,  have  been  made  that  Mr.  Jerome's 
general  conduct  of  his  office  was  inade- 
quate. But  in  the  cases  in  which  he  has 
been  criticized  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  complicated  realm  of  modem 
business  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  nK>ral 
conviction  that  a  nian  has  done  wrong, 
and  quite  another  to  have  the  evidence 
wfakh,  under  the  impartial  and  critical 
ei.-c  (rf  a  court,  will  secure  a  l^;al  con- 
nctkm  of  the  delinquent.  Among  the 
fl}ing  rumors  of  pre-campaign  days  it 
is  frequently  surmised  that  Mr.  Jerome's 
candidacy  will  be  indorsed  by  Tammany, 
that  it  w21  not  be  indorsed  by  Tammany, 
thai  he  will  and  that  he  will  not  be  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans,  that  he  will 
or  will  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred.  In  any 
case,  his  presence  in  the  campaign  will 
help  to  save  it  from  any  possibilit>'  of 
dollDess, 

B 
The   American   Prison 
^^  ^NGMss     Association,  which  has 


recently  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Seatde,  justified  its  name,  with 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  members 
from  thirty-Jthree  States,  and  with  a  Cana- 
dian far  President  and  official  delegates 
fnim Cuba.  The  subjects  were  also  those 
that  all  America  needs  to  discuss  if  there 
is  to  be  widespread  reform,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  sheriffs'  fees,  a  vicious  system, 
which  was  properly  rebuked  by  men  as  far 
apart  as  Florida  and  Oregon ;  the  indeter- 
minate soitence,  whicdi  had  its  strongest 
supporter  in  a  man  who  has  undergone 
the  i%ors  of  imprisonment  in  San  Quentin 
Prison ;  the  juvenile  court,  whose  most 
fanl&ant  exponent,  Jud^e  Lindsey,  was 
hepL  talking  nK>ming,  noon,  and  night  on 


this  method  ot  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
adult  criminals;  outdoor  employment  as 
that  best  fitted  for  the  health,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  morals  of  prisoners — the 
experience  of  Massachusetts,  the  South, 
and  of  the  Padfic  Coast  showing  the  truth 
of  these  ideas.  On  the  law  side  there 
were  also  earnest  discussions  as  to  the 
propagation  of  "  the  Indiana  Idea," 
already  adopted  by  Connecticut  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  allows  the  State  to  so  treat 
habitual  and  degraded  criminals  that  they 
can  never  reproduce  their  kind,  and  as  to 
the  possibility  of  taking  juvenile  cases  out 
of  criminal  courts  and  transferring  them  to 
the  chancery  courts.  Still  another  sugges- 
tion demanding  action,  but  which  is  now 
in  practice  in  Maryland,  was  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  law  compelling  the  examination 
of  aJl  prisoners  by  a  physician  before  trial. 
As  school-children  must  undergo  a  physi- 
cal examination,  which  often  reveals  un- 
suspected disease,  so,  it  is  argued,  a  caref  id 
study  of  the  man  or  woman  under  arrest 
may  show  that  they  are  proper  subjects 
for  probation,  or,  which  is  equally  impor- 
tant, that  they  should  be  placed,  not  only ' 
where  they  may  be  guarded  from  doing 
further  harm  in  the  community,  but  where 
they  may  receive  proper  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment.  Such  a  law  should  apply 
especially  to  the  young.  The  broad  scope 
of  the  Congress  was  further  seen  in  the 
three  allied  societies  which  make  up 
the  Association.  The  President  of  the 
Wardens'  Association  was  from  Virginia, 
of  the  Physicians'  from  Canada,  and  of 
the  Chaplains'  from  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Rev.  Aloys  M.  Fish, 
the  devoted  chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison.  The  President  elected  for 
the  next  year  was  Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  of 
Indiana,  a  man  who  deals  in  principles 
and  with  ideals,  but  who  is  not  a  warden. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  this  Congress  to 
have  this  close  association  of  theorists  and 
practical  prison  administrators.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  the  man  who  looked 
only  at  the  scientific  side  was  deemed  a 
crank  by  the  turnkey.  It  is  easy  to  recall 
the  day  when  even  the  advocate  of 
temperance  would  not  have  met  a  too 
corcHal  reception  for  his  ideas,  but  the 
Prison  Congress  has  an  open  mind  ;  no 
one  theme  called  forth  such  prolonged 
and  vehement  applause  as  the  suggestion 
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tliat  prohibition  should  be  invoked  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  crime.  The  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  will  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  which  meets  in  Washington  in 
October,  1910,  with  Dr.  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson  as  President,  in  place  of 
S.  J.  Barrows.  There  will  be  a  good 
representation  coming  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania  also,  it  is  hoped.  Each  adhering 
country  has  one  official  representative,  but 
it  may  send  as  many  more  delegates  as  It 
pleases.  The  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion has  a  strong  committee  to  act  in 
harmony  with  this  wider  organization,  and 
further  knowledge  and  greater  usefulness 
are  looked  for  from  this  next  double  con- 
vention of  penologists  and  criminologists 
from  many  States  and  many  lands. 

B 

THB  SMOKE  ERROR  ^his  is  the  happy  des- 
ignation by  the  St. 
Louis  Times  of  the  all-prevailing  smoke 
nuisance.  The  Times  points  out  to  the 
new  Mayor  that  the  smoke  nuisance  of 
that  city  costs  the  business  men  a  round 
million  of  dollars  a  year,  unconsciously,  of 
course.  The  principal  sufferers  are  the 
large  stores  of  various  kinds,  including 
those  that  deal  in  fabrics  which  lose  value 
by  being  soiled  through  the  intangible  drift 
of  a  sooted  atmosphere.  Clothiers  and 
department  stores  and  haberdashers,  who 
deal  in  easily  soiled  goods,  are  the  princi- 
pal losers  from  the  cause.  These  figures, 
however,  large  as  they  would  seem-  to 
be,  are  underestimated  if  those  of  John 
Krause,  Cleveland's  Smoke  Inspector,  are 
well  founded.     Here  they  are  : 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  about  3,000,000 
tons  of  coal  used  in  Cleveland  in  a  year,  and 
that  the  use  of  10  per  cent  of  this  amount  is 
unnecessary.  That  means  an  annual  loss  of 
$r.00,000  through  an  unnecessary  use  of  coal. 
Houses  must  be  painted  more  frequently 
when  there  is  much  smoke  in  a  city.  There 
are  about  75,000  homes  in  Cleveland,  and, 
estimating  the  average  cost  at  $50,  the  total 
cost  of  painting  all  the  houses  would  be 
$3,750,000.  I  should  say  that  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  painting  waste  would  be  about  25  per 
cent  ot  this  amount,  or  about  $900,000,  as 
homes  must  be  painted  a  great  deal  oftener 
on  account  of  smoke.  Then  there  are  laun- 
dry bills.  If  100,000  men  in  Cleveland  wear 
laundered  collars  and  shirts,  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  waste  each  year  amounts  to 
$500,000,  as  every  one  of  these  men  spends  at 


least  10  cents  a  week  more  for  laundry 
than  he  would  if  there  were  no  smoke.  This 
is  very  conservative,  as  the  white  dresses 
and  waists  worn  by  women  and  washed  at 
home  make  a  large  item  of  expense.  Then 
there  is  the  loss  caused  by  soot  coming  into 
contact  with  merchandise  in  the  stores  and 
factories.  There  is  oil  in  soot,  and  this  causes 
much  damage. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  fall  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  those 
given  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Smoke,  by  H.  M.  Wilson,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  paper, 
declared : 

The  evil  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
modern  times,  insidiously  taking  the  health 
of  the  individual,  lowermg  his- vitality,  in- 
creasing the  death  rate,  and  causing  untold 
injury  to  property.  In  our  cities  live  more 
than  30,000,000  people,  and  these  suffer 
all  the  loss  which  is  shown  in  the  total 
of  $600,000,000.  The  statement  is  based 
upon  estimates  made  by  Chicago,  with 
$50,000,000  loss  a  year ;  Cleveland,  with  per- 
haps $4,000,000,  and  a  number  of  other  cities. 
It  means  a  per  capita  loss  of  $20  a  year  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these  cities. 
The  smoke  nuisance  means  uncleanliness, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  disease,  and  death. 
The  medical  men  of  the  country  are  unani- 
mous in  the  declaration  that  the  Breathing  of 
coal  smoke  predisposes  the  luns^s  to  tubercu- 
losis, and  even  more  violent  lung  trouble, 
such  as  pneumonia. 

The  brighter  side  of  this  depressing  picture 
is  that  Inspector  Krause  and  Engineer 
Wilson  believe  that  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. The  former  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  conditions  in  Cleveland  are 
better  now  than  they  were.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  declared,  not  only  that  smoke  preven- 
tion is  feasible,  but  that  he  stands  ready- 
to  prove  it  by  actual  demonstration  at 
the  experiment  station  in  Pittsburg^h. 
**  Altogether,"  he  adds,  "  the  investigations 
show  that  the  smokeless  American  city  is 
entirely  possible,  and  that  it  will  come 
when  the  public  conscience  is  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the.  enormous  waste  of 
natural  and  human  resources  through  this 
evil.  The  smoky  city  is  to  be  a  sign  and 
relic  of  barbarism." 

Ea 

The  announcement  that  the 
cooR^RuwoN"  trustees  of  the  Ford  Build- 
ing,   on    Boston's    Beacon 
Hill,  have  granted  the  use  of  their  hand- 
some assembly  hall,  on  twenty  success- 
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K  Sunday  evenini^    this    winter,  for  the 

cociiaance  of  **  Boston's  Oooper  Union  " 
kapadfying  testimony  to  the  broaden* 
iDjswal  impulses  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
mxL  These    meetingrs    are    supported 
ten  funds   left    to     the     Baptist    Social 
iMly  delate   Dani^    Sharp   Ford,  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,    and    they  were 
ofaozed  to  meet  the  desire,  expressed  in 
Mr.  ford  s   will^    for     gatherings    which 
siwid  tend     to     dispel      the     increasing 
a-fjoism  betvreen    employers   and  em- 
pineA    For  the   first   season    there  were 
six  Sunday  meetings     only.       The  speak- 
ers were,    five     of     them,     preachers   of 
Xiiianal  reputation     (one      being    Rabbi 
SiiiiLTiann,  of  New  York).       But  they  did 
KR  pnach    at    Ford    Hall    and    no  titles 
^«  asdgned  to  them  in  the  announce- 
roen*^    They  won    their    heterogeneous 
ajcfence  by  virtue  of  what  they  said  rather 
than  because    of    who    they  were.     Last 
$eas.>n  there  were    twenty  of  the   meet- 
inscs;l^-arHarAe,  Rabbi  Wise,  Professor 
1«-Wni,  lA  India,  Professor  Zueblin,  Charles 
Spraguc  Smith,  of    Cooper  Union,  and 
ProiessorW  alter  Rauschenbusch,  author  of 
-  Ccistiaraty  and  the  Social  Crisis,"  were 
among  the  speakers.     About  midway  in 
the  seassm  prayer    was    introduced,  and 
towards  the  end,  the  vast  audience,  made 
up  trr»ni   people  of    every   faith   and  no 
fai±,  redted  together  "  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven."     A  half-hour  concert  of 
excellent  music  preceded  each  evening's 
address,  and  questions  from  the  floor  were 
aZv  \\-ed  for  half  an  hour  after  the  speaker 
had  finished  his  talk.     Never  was  there 
ai:>  kind  of  disorder  and  seldom  was  a 
cutsdoa  discourteous  to  the  speaker  or 
irrtr.e\ant  to    the    topic  of    the   evening. 
Ytft   e\-er>-thing    from    Socialism   to   the 
T^'::3'jn    of  India  was  discussed-— every- 
th:r^,  that  is  to  say,  which  had  in  it  the 
c-irmcnts    of    moral   and   spiritual   truth. 
T're  meetings  were  a  success,  and,  when 
thj    season    closed,    the    audience   voted 
enihusiasticaDy  to   urge  the  work's  con- 
tinuance this    winter.     To   this  end  the 
pc^  pie  were  glad  to  fill  out  the  question- 
n^jzrr  which  served  to  give  the  committee 
in  charge  desired  data  as  to  the  residential 
dirfnbution  of  Ford  Hall  habitues,  their 
church  preferences    (if    any),   and   their 
(xx-jpational  activities.     A  little  more  than 
ten  per  cent  were  thus  f  oimd  to  come  in 


to  the  meetix^  each  week  from  places 
at  a  considerable  distance — ten  to  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Boston ;  twenty-five  ^t 
cent  came  from  Boston  suburbs  \  while  of 
the  rest,  about  equal  proportions  were 
found  to  five  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  hall  (Boston's  Ghetto  is  on  Beacon 
Hill's  down  slope)  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  dty  proper.  Nearly  sixty  per  cent 
of  those  who  filled  out  the  question-blanks 
declared  themselves  without  interest  in 
any  form  of  organized  religion.  About 
twelve  per  cent  were  Jews  and  sbc  per  cent 
Roman  Catholics ;  hw^  per  cent  leaned  to 
admiration  for  the  Baptists,  four  per  cent 
were  Episcopafians,  and  about  the  same 
number  Congr^ationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. Ten  per  cent  of  the  regular  com- 
ers are  Unitarians.  New  Thought,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Spiritualism,  Quakerism, 
every  phase  of  religious  belief,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  represented  in  the  audience. 
That  the  Ford  Hall  meetings  are  reaching 
just  the  people  Mr.  Ford  wished  to  reach 
— ^the  imchurched  working  folk — ^is  further 
made  dear  by  the  returns  on  occupation. 
About  forty  per  cent  are  trade-workers 
(and  of  these  the  greater  number  are 
members,  too,  of  trade-unions) ;  thhty  per 
cent  are  derks  and  salespeople.  Yet 
that  professional  folk  and  students  are 
also  enormously  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Ford  Hall  audience 
come  under  the  former  head,  and  about 
the  same  number  under  the  latter. 


THRBB 
BNOLISH    NOVELS 


Among  the  fiction  of 
the  summer  we  find 
three  readable  books 
by  English  writers  and  about  English  life 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  "  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  "  (Rod- 
der &  Stoughton)  is  notable  in  that  the 
author  deliberately  paints  in  minute  detail 
the  commonplace  events  of  a  rather  dull 
middle-dass  provincial  English  family, 
and  yet  manages  to  keep  the  reader's 
interest  aroused  and  intent  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  novel  is  of  unusual  length,  and 
only  in  the  central  part  of  the  narrative 
does  the  sluggish  movement  change  into 
exdting  action,  to  return  again  toward  the 
end  to  the  simple  annals  of  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  "  old  v/ives  "  and  their  neigh- 
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bors.  To  make  such  a  book  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  as  it  certainly  is,  forms  a 
literary  tour  deforce  on  which  Mr.  Bennett 
is  to  be  congratulated.  For  subtle  delin- 
eation of  character  and  motive,  natural 
conversation,  and  interest  of  plot,  "The 
Long  Gallery,"  by  Eva  Lathbury  (Holt), 
holds  a  distinct  place  among  recent  fiction. 
The  life-story  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
the  principal  factors,  is  clearly  sketched 
against  the  background  of  the  subsidiary 
characters,  who  move  in  rather  a  whimsi- 
cally elusive  atmosphere  of  wood  fairies 
and  spirits  of  ancestors ;  and  the  seal  is 
put  on  their  respective  characters  in  the 
spirited  marital  duel  of  words  in  the  last 
chapter.  There  is  material  enough  for 
several  plots  in  the  book,  and  the  story  is 
at  times  involved ;  but  it  is  well  told,  it 
shows  creative  power,  imagination,  sin- 
cerity, and  its  ideas  are  essentially  of 
human  interest.  A  contrast  to  these 
peaceful  studies  of  English  life  is  Mr. 
S.  P.  Hyatt's  "  The  End  of  the  Road  " 
(Appleton).  Here  we  have  the  hard,  brutal 
facts  of  the  miners*  and  "  transport  riders' " 
life  in  South  Africa.  The  book  is  ob- 
viously a  direct  description  of  actuality,  and 
the  story  is  really  a  first-hand  "  human 
document,"  having  positive  value  as  infor- 
mation and  some  dramatic  quality  also. 

a 

The  conflict  between 

THB    SOUTH   AMERICANS     t)    v    •  J      A 

IN  oBNBRAL  BoUvia   and  Argen- 

tina calls  attention  to 
the  latest  books  on  South  America ;  first 
of  all  to  some  general  survey  of  all  the 
thirteen  countries,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Chase  S.  Osborn's  "The  Andean 
Land"  (McClurg).  Mr.  Osbom  has  vis- 
ited every  Latin-American  country.  He 
has  written  a  work  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  for  the  tourist,  and  for  the 
business  man  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  South  American  markets.  He  has 
apparently  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  Latin  temperament,  and  hence  when 
he  attempts  to  describe  the  South  Amer- 
ican, his  manners,  customs,  and  character, 
the  description  will  be  the  more  apt  to  be 
accepted  by  us.  In  one  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Osboni's  experience  hardly  tallies 
with  that  of  some  other  travelers  in  South 
America.  He  declares  that  the  lower 
stratum  of  society  has  no  manners  at 
all,  and  that  the  upper  stratum,  to  the 


time  of  our  war  with  Spain,  was  always 
"  pleased  to  refer  to  us  as  *  Yankee  pigs/ 
and  similar  expressions.  But  let  us  see. 
The  Spaniard  rarely  uncovers  his  head  to 
a  woman,  no  matter  how  quickly  he  may 
do  so  to  a  masculine  superior.  Likewise 
he  very  rarely  takes  a  bath,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  does 
unless  he  gets  caught  out  in  the  rain  or 
falls  off  the  dock.  His  table  manners 
may  be  good  form  in  Spain,  and  no  doubt 
are,  but  they  are  very  different  from  ours. 
He  champs  his  maxiUaries  like  a  Berk- 
shire, is  never  afraid  of  cutting  his  mouth, 
and  eschews  any  object  he  may  chance 
not  to  swallow  with  the  force  of  a  blow- 
gun  without  reference  to  precise  direc- 
tion." This  excerpt  is  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Osborn's  general  consideratioiv-  of 
South  American  susceptibilities.  His  state- 
ments concerning  Bolivia  will  be  read  with 
special  interest  at  this  time  of  dispute  con- 
cerning her  boundaries.  They  have  always 
been  more  or  less  in  dispute.  In  1842  there 
was  a  clash  on  this  account  between  Chile 
and  Bolivia,  and  in  the  seventies  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  dash  between  the 
latter  Governments  was  settled  by  an  alli- 
ance, which  then  turned  against  Chile  and 
resulted  in  war.  Peru  and  Bolivia  are 
only  now  recovering  from  the  terrible  state 
into  which  the  war  plunged  them.  The 
mineral  resources  of  both  countries  have 
been  found  to  be  richer  and  more  varied 
than  was  supposed,  and  are  developing 
rapidly.  Up  to  the  present  crisis  there 
was  even  talk  of  a  union  between  the 
countries — a  proposition,  so  Mr.  Osbom 
informs  us,  favored  by  the  solid  interests 
of  both  nations.  While  Chile  might 
oppose  such  a  union,  for  Bolivia's  sake  the 
union  would  seem  to  be  especially  desira- 
ble, since  Bolivia  is  the  only  South  Ameri- 
can country  without  a  seaport.  Again, 
there  may  be  some  possibility  of  the  absorp>- 
tion  of  Bolivia  by  some  one  of  its  three 
powerful  neighbors,  Argentina,  Brazil,  or 
Chile.  A  fortunate  escape  might  be  in  a 
union  with  Peru  similar  to  the  union 
existing  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 


THB    CHILBANS 
IN  PARTICULAR 


By  those  who  would  gain 
information  concerning 
special  features  and  re- 
gions of  South  America,  other  books 
should  receive  attention,  among  them  the 
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^t  pushed  reprint  of  Charles  Water- 
Svea^Txfr?^/'"  South  America  in 
^..^r^  vi^^^^^'  1820,  and  1824- 
bfjr^s    &   \\alton).       This   is  almost  as 

^^T'f^  1^*^  ^  ^^  ^^^^i^^'«  ''  Nature 
ffistorv'  ot  belbome.-     Such  intense  lovers 
of  nature  dre>^'  pictures    of    life  not  only 
^'lenaimng   for  the    moment  but  for  all 
ttme.      1  his  IS  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Gaiana,  to  which   the    greater  part  of  the 
w..rK  IS   devoted,  is    practically  the  same 
n^w  as  It  was  then.      Waterton  penetrated 
the  mmost  recesses    of    the  jungle,  even 
bevond   the    habitations  of   the  primitive 
Indians.      Another  book  to  be  commended 
K  "  e^le,"  a  handbook   compiled  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
1k>^.     a  peculiar    interest  attaches  to  the 
V.  I  ime  because  of  Chile's  severance  a  few 
w.xks   ago   of    diplomatic    relations  with 
R^hm,  resulting    from   the  publication  in 
;ht   latter    country   of    copies    of    secret 
(k-patches  allej^ed  to  have  passed  between 
the  Bolivian  representatives  of  Santiago, 
the  Chilean  capital,  and  President  Montes,' 
of  BfOivia,     The  despatches  purported  to 
5n..\v  that  Chile   had  advised  Bolivia    to 
m.ye  troops  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  and 
had  .)ffered  in  aid  money,  arms,  ammuni- 
t>jn,  and  officers.      Color  is  lent  to  this 
repi^n  from  the  well-known  aggressiveness 
of  the  Chileans.      But  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment is  probably  shrewd    enough  to 
l-x^k  askance  at  the  Chilean  Government 
when   it   comes    bearing  such  gifts  ;  the 
price  for   them    would    doubtless  be  the 
setiJement,  in  Chile's  favor,  of  long-stand- 
ri ST  boundary  questions  between  her  and 
iV/n.Taand  Peru  respectively.     In  these 
b.>th    Boli\Ta   and  Peru  have  apparently 
had  not  a  little  right  to  feel   aggrieved. 
However  this  may  be,  the  present  volume 
will  only  emphasize  Chile  in  the  opinion  of 
the  informed  as  a  country  of  great  re- 
sources, and  should  open  the  eyes  of  the 
uninformed  to  the  remaikable  civilization 
existing   on    the   South    American    west 
coasL     No  one  can  read  the  description 
of  Santiago,  and  turn  over  page  after  page 
of  the  illustrations  reproducing  the  superb 
architecture  to  be  found  in  that  dty,  with- 
out feding  anew  a  sense  of  how  litde  we 
know  of  our  Southern  neighbors.     The 
)»ok   in  question    also  contains  valuable 
infonnation  concerning  Chile's  area,  pop- 
Bbthn,  topography^  government,  educa- 
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tional  facilities,  industr>%  trade,  and  trans- 
portation, and  especially  concerning  the 
Chilean  character,  which  makes  Chileans 
"  the  New  Englanders  of  the  South/' 


m 

THE  REAL  J^^  Pu^ication  by  the  Japanese 
JAPANESE  Government  of  "  The  Financial 
and    Economic  Annual  "  gives 
in  condensed  form  a  valuable  summary  of 
statistics  concerning  Japanese  commercial, 
mdustnal,  and  transportation    conditions. 
But  they  need  interpretation,  and  among 
the  helps  in  this  direction  maybe  mentioned 
Mr.  H.  B.  Montgomery's  recentlv  published 
"The  Empire  of  the  East"  (McClurg). 
Mr.  Montgomery  believes  that  Japan  will 
astonish  the  world  in  commerce  more  than 
she  has  yet  done,  that  she  will  capture 
most  of  the  Chinese  trade,  that  there  will 
be  an  enormous  development  in  her  deal- 
ings with    America,   that   Japan   will   be 
commercially  influenced  bv  die  West,  that 
what  she  needs  she  will' take  from  the 
West,  and  that  what  she  does  not  need 
she  will  leave  alone,  but  that,  no  matter 
how  much  the  Japanese  may  mingle  with 
Americans  and   Europeans,  they  will   be 
true  to  their  past  and  remain  always  essen- 
tially Japanese  ;  finally,  that  the  time  is  hot 
distant  when  Japan  will  be  commercially 
independent    of   America    and    Europe, 
whose     good    customer    she    has    been 
hitherto,   and  that,   in  any  event,   Japan 
will  become  securely  and  permanent'lv  one  ' 
of  the  great  world  Powers.     Unlike  some 
observers,    Mr.    Montgomery    docs    not 
anticipate    any    deleterious    international 
influences  as  a  result  of  Japan's  expanded 
foreign  commerce,  because  he  is  convinced 
certainly  more  than  they  are,  that  Japan 
does  not  possess  "  the  attributes  of  greed, 
covetousness,    aggressiveness,  and    over- 
bearing."    Perhaps    not    as  to  the  first 
two,  possibly  not    as  to  the   fourth,   but 
surely  as  to  the  third !     Most  observers 
will,  we   believe,  agree  with    Mr.   Mont- 
gomery that  the  Japanese  are  a  people  of 
such  character,  purpose,  will,  adaptabilitv, 
and  cleverness  as  well  to  correspond  to  his 
forecast.  Certainly  they  have  given  splen- 
did accounts  of  themselves,  not  only  in 
industry  and  trade  and  transportation,  but 
in  every  field  in  which  their  activities  have 
been  engaged.     The  total  result  of  these 
activities,  whether  employed  in  such  direc- 
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tions  as  the  above,  or  in  education,  the 
science  of  government,  and  social  improve- 
ment, is  bound  to  be,  as  Mr.  Montgomery' 
says,  a  great  civilizing  factor  in  the  future 
of  the  human  race,  "because,  strong 
though  she  [Japan]  is,  and  stronger  though 
she  will  become,  I  am  positive  that  her 
strength  will  never  be  put  forward  for  any 
selfish  aims  or  from  any  improper  motives. " 
Mr.  Montgomery  ought  to  be  something 
of  a  judge,  for  he  bases  his  expectations 
not  only  on  his  careful  study  of  Japanese 
history,  of  the  great  Japanese  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years,  and  of  Japan's  pres- 
ent position  in  the  world,  but  on  the  char- 
acter and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese  as 
he  has  known  them,  after  having  spent 
much  of  his  life  among  them,  mingling 
with  all  classes  of  the  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  Empire.  More  particularly,  he 
judges  the  Japanese  from  the  standpoint 
of  happiness,  not  merely  material  but 
spiritual  happiness.  In  this,  he  declares, 
they  have  reached  a  condition  attained  by 
but  few  nations.  "They  may  provoke 
the  pity  of  the  man  who  believes  in 
a  full  diet  and  who  fails  to  comprehend 
how  a  people  living  on  a  meager  fare  of 
fish  and  rice  can  be  contented,  much  less 
happy.  But  the  Japanese  in  his  philoso- 
phy has  realized  the  fact  that  happiness 
is  something  other  than  material,  and  that 
a  man  or  woman  can  be  largely  independ- 
ent of  the  accidentals  of  life  and  can 
'  attain  a  realization  of  true  happiness  by 
keeping  under  the  too  often  supremacy  of 
matter  over  mind  in  the  average  human 
being." 

O 

Japan  has  just  concluded  an- 
AND  KORBA  othcr  convcntion  with  Korea, 

formally  taking  over  control  of 
the  military,  the  banking,  and  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment some  months  ago  of  regular 
Japanese  law  courts  in  Korea  the  country 
has  been  assuming  more  and  more  the 
administration  of  a  Japanese  state,  so  that 
the  new  convention  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  the  last  step  in  the  process  of 
annexation.  After  the  inauguration  of 
Japanese  courts  of  law  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  conflicting 
native  courts  could  be  longer  suffered  to 
continue  their  travesty  of  justice;  and 
their  abolition  now  follows  as  a  matter  of 


course.     With  the  passing  of  the  ancient 
but  now  useless  tribunals  of  Korea  the 
nation  passes  completely  into  the  hands 
of  Japan.     The  new  convention  by  which 
Japan   assumes   control   of   the   national 
justiciary  was  made  necessary  by  the  grow- 
ing desire  for  a  uniform  administration  of 
justice   throughout   the  peninsula.     Pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  new  agree- 
ment there  were  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent systems  of  justice  in  Korea :  the 
native  courts,  the  Japanese  courts,   and 
those  under  consular  jurisdiction.     In  the 
native   courts   verdicts  and  decisions   so 
largely   depended   on   the  influence   and 
bribing  power  of   the   litigants  that  the 
Japanese   found  it   quite    impossible    to 
control  them  in  the  interests  of  equit}^  and 
moral  progress.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Japanese   courts  were  no  sooner   estab- 
lished than  the  Koreans  began  to  appeal 
to  them  rather  than,  as  formerly,  to  their 
native  tribunals.      The   abolition  of   the 
latter   may   therefore  be  regarded  as   a 
welcome  change  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.     From  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber,  with  the  exception  of  the   consular 
courts,    all    legal  tribunals  in  Korea  will 
be    Japanese,    and     Japanese    law    will 
prevail  universally  throughout  the  Hermit 
Kingdom.     Nor  can  the  existence  of  con- 
sular courts  and  the  rights  of  extraterri- 
toriality be  much  longer  expected  to  con- 
tinue  in    Korea.      Just    as   the  consular 
courts  of  the    various    Powers   vanished 
from   Japan    with    the    establishment   of 
modem  courts  of  law,  so  must  they  now 
prepare  to  abandon  jurisdiction  in  Korea 
with  the  inauguration  of  exactiy  the  same 
judicial   system    that   prevails   in   Japan. 
The  Japanese  themselves  would   regard 
any  other  course  as  an  anachronism  in  the 
procedure    of    international    intercourse. 
It  is  expected   that  the    United   States, 
having    already    conceded    to    Japanese 
courts  in  Korea  the  right  of  administering 
justice  in  the  case  of  Americans  violating 
or  suffering  from  the  violation  of  Japanese 
patent  laws  in  that  country,  will  therefore 
probably  raise  no  objection  to  the  abro- 
gation of  extraterritorial  rights  in  Korea 
when  the  question  is  formally  presented 
at  Washington.     Nor  are   other  nations 
likely  to  assume  a  divergent  attitude.    The 
financial  responsibilities  Japan  assumes  in 
effecting   the    change    are    considerable. 
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Japanese  judges  and  magistrates  occupy- 
ing ihe  seat  of  justice    in    every  part  of 
the  country,    from^  the    lowest   court   to 
the  highest,    will    require     an    enormous 
HKTease  of  financial  appropriation  for  the 
acministration  of  justice.       With  the  abo- 
feion  of  the  native   courts   of  law  comes 
XX  establishment  of  a  new  central  bank 
far  the  nation,  purpK>rting   to  occupy  the 
same  position  in  the  peninsula  that  the  Bank 
o:  Japan  does  in  Tokyo.     The  third  clause 
of  the  new  convention  formally  does  away 
w:th  the  Korean  War    Department,     Of 
crurse  the  military   system  of  Korea  has 
hxn  practically   in    the    hands  of  Japan 
SLToe  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  some 
three  years  ago  ;    but,  on  account  of  the 
di:^sansfaction  caused   by  the  peremptory 
course   adopted  at    that    time,  the  Japa- 
nese authorities    hesitated    until   now  tO/ 
ab»jh>h  the  native  Ministry  of  War.   Even 
2s  thin^  are,   the   step  is  more  likely  to 
cause  apprehension  than  any  of  the  other 
developments  recorded.      The  seven  hun- 
dred, more  or  less,  native  soldiers  still  in 
*he  service  of  the  State  have  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  military 
authorities  since  the  disbandment  of  the 
Korean  army,   so   that  the  Korean  Min- 
ister of  War  has  for  the  last  three  years 
been  no   more    than   a  figurehead.     But 
as  offivial  position  without  corresponding 
responsibility  is  ver>'  popular   in  Korea, 
and  to  some  extent  conceded  by  the  Japa- 
nese authorities  during  the  protectorate, 
for  peaceful  reasons,  it  will  probably  now 
be  no  easy  matter  to  abandon  it. 


THE  A?<GUO-JAPANB5B 
E3UUBIT10N  OF  19M 


Following  the  highly 
successful       Franco- 
British  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  a  Japanese- British  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  in  the  same  buUdings  at  Shep- 
herd Bush,  London,  next  year,  opening 
May  3,  1910,  and  continuing  to  the  end 
of  October.     The  Japanese  Diet  has  voted 
a  large  sum  for  the  purpose,  and  its  Com- 
mission, headed  by  its  Honorary  President, 
his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Sandanaru 
Fushimi,  and  its  President,  Baron  Oura, 
Japanese    Minister   for   Agriculture   and 
Commerce,  are  now  actively  at  work  pre- 
paring exhibits  for  the  Japanese  section. 
AH  the  departments  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment have  been  set  to  work  directing 
the  preparing  of  the  exhibits  in  the  eighteen 


groups,  namely,  those  relating  to  (1)  Edu- 
cation, (2)  Fine  Arts,  (3)  Liberal  Arts, 
(4)  Mechanical  Engineering,  (5)  Electric- 
ity, (6)  Civil  Engineering,  and  Transporta- 
tion, (7)  Agriculture,  (8)  Horticulture, 
(9)  Forests,  Sport,  Fishing,  etc.,  (10)  Ali- 
mentation, (11)  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
(12)  Decoration  and  Furnishing,  (13)  Tex- 
tiles, (14)  Chemical  Industries,  (15)  Vari- 
ous Industries,  (16)  Social  Economy, 
(17)  Colonization,  (18)  Armament,  etc. 
To  British  and  other  Western  visitors 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating portion  of  Japan's  exhibit  will  be 
that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  will  be  under 
the  special  direction  and  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Masaki,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Fine 
Art  Academy,  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  Japanese  collectors  and 
connoisseurs.  Many  of  the  exhibits  will 
come  from  the  homes  of  Japanese  nobles 
and  wealthy  art  lovers,  and  will  therefore 
embrace  specimens  of  the  art  of  Japan 
rarely  seen  by  the  public.  Japanese  gar- 
dening and  landscape  exhibits  will  also 
possess  a  unique  interest.  The  military 
part  of  the  Japanese  section  will  show, 
according  to  the  preliminary  statements 
issued  by  the  committee,  "  uniforms, 
armor,  weapons,  etc.,  used  by  the  armies 
of  Japan,  and  historically  arrani^ed  from 
the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day ;  models  of  the  battle-ground  at  Port 
Arthur  ;  models  of  Japanese  men-of-war, 
showing  the  developments  of  the  last  half- 
century,*'  etc.  At  the  inaugural  banquet 
of  the  Exliibition,  held  in  London  recently, 
a  message  was  read  from  King  Edward, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  *'  that  the 
Japanese  and  British  peoples  will  come 
forward  to  promote  an  undertaking  which 
has  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  both  the  countries 
and  the  uniting  still  closer  of  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  already  exist  between 
them."  P'rom  the  speeches  made  upon 
that  occasion  by  representative  men  of 
both  empires,  including  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, president  of  the  British  section,  and 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  cementing  of  the  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  Exhibition,  by  making  the 
people  of  both  countries  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  their  progress  and 
ideals. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND 
THE  THEATER 

Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran  dra- 
matic critic,  has  just  announced  his  resig- 
nation from  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  under  circumstances  so  unusual 
that  they  deserve  to  be  called  even  sen- 
sational. The  fact  that  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  have  paid  very  littie  atten- 
tion to  this  sensation  only  emphasizes 
its  importance  as  an  indication  of  the 
malign  influence  which  theatrical  adver- 
tising exerts  upon  dramatic  criticism  in 
the  modem  American  newspaper.  This 
malign  influence  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  theaters  are  so  allied 
that  their  advertising  practically  consti- 
tutes a  unit,  and  in  dealing  with  the  news- 
papers is  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  Winter's  resignation  might  be 
ignored  in  considering  the  relation  of  the 
theater  to  the  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  if  it  were  a  single  and  detached 
incident,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not.  Many 
of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  long 
fight  which  Life  has  been  carrying  on 
against  the  so-called  theatrical  trust.  And 
the  New  York  Sun  not  long  ago  brought 
a  libel  suit  for  large  damages  against  Life 
because  that  courageous  weekly  had 
openly  accused  the  Sun  of  dismissing  a 
competent  theatrical  critic  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  theatrical 
managers. 

In  the  published  correspondence  con- 
nected with  his  resignation  Mr.  Winter  says: 

Since  July,  1865,  up  to  about  two  years 
ago  1  opposed  and  denounced  in  the  Tnbune 
every  bad.  vulgar,  indecent  play  and  every 
person  ana  every  proceeding  in  the  theatri- 
cal world  injurious  (in  my  opinion)  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  doine  so  I  not  only  did 
not  incur  censure  from  the  editor,  but  I  was 
often  encouraged  and  sustained  in  that  obvi- 
ously right  course.  About  two  years  ago 
there  came  a  change.  Many  articles  of 
mine  dealing  with  manifest  abuses  in  the 
theater  have  oeen,  within  that  time,  rejected 
altogether.  .  .  .  My  articles  relative  to  inde- 
cent, and  therefore  reprehensible,  plays  have 
been  and  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  as  much  injury  to  the  business  of  the 
persons  exploiting  them  as  is  possible  ;  of  in- 
forming respectable  persons  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  theater ;  and  of  keeping  as  many 
readers  as  possible  away  from  obnoxious 
and  injurious  plays. 

The  managing  editor  of  a  newspaper 
must,  in  making  up  his  pages,  necessarily 


reject  some  contributions  and  cut  others. 
It  is  the  business  of  an  editor  to  edit. 
Contributors  are  oftentimes  unreasonable 
in  their  insistence  that  every  word  they 
write  should  be  printed  as  written,  and 
that  the  subjects  which  they  treat  should 
have  large  space  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
subjects  which  seem  to  them  less  impor- 
tant. But  with  full  sympathy  for  the 
trials  and  problems  of  a  managing  editor, 
and  giving  the  New  York  Tribune*  every 
latitude  in  this  respect,  the  published  letter 
of  the  Tribune's  managing  editor  seems 
to  us  to  confirm  Mr.  Winter's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  forces  which  brought  about  his 
resignation.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Winter  as 
follows : 

Your  policy  of  placing,  on  the  Sunday 
theatrical  page,  beside  our  iheatriccU  adver- 
tising [italics  ours],  matter  "framed  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  as  much  injury  as  possible 
to  the  business  of  some  of  our  advertisers, 
. .  .  majr  or  may  not  be  the  right  one,  and  the 

Eublication  of  such  articles  may  or  may  not 
e  the  duty  of  the  journalist  to  society.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question.  All 
I  say  is  that  mv  instructions  with  regard  to 
that  page  are  that  the  articles  are  not  to  be 
framed  with  any  such  purpose,  and  the 
excisions  which  I  made  were  in  strict  and 
necessary  accordance  with  those  instructions. 

In  another  letter  the  editor  of  the  Trib- 
une writes  to  Mr.  Winter  : 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  the  theatrical  news 
publishea  on  Sunday  should  not  be  con- 
demnatory. .  .  .  That  a  play  is  well  attended, 
that  there  has,  or  has  not,  been  a  change  in 
the  cast,  etc.,  etc. — these  are  facts  which  can 
be  properly  stated,  whether  the  play  is  good 
or  bad. 

If  we  understand  the  English  language, 
this  is  a  clear  statement  that  in  the  Trib- 
une, at  least  in  its  Sunday  edition,  there 
must  appear  no  criticism  which  will  offend 
any  of  its  theatrical  advertisers.  We  have 
no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of 
our  neighbors,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  a  private  affair.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  know  whether  the  theatrical 
criticisms  which  it  reads  are  the  opinions 
of  competent  and  impartial  critics  or  are 
dictated  by  the  theatrical  managers. 
There  have  been  of  late  a  few  American 
plays  of  dramatic  and  literary  power, 
and  more  plays  which,  though  ephemeral 
and  unliterary,  touched  pertinently  public 
and  social  questions.  Yet  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  American  stage 
has  in  very  recent  years  d^enerated,  and 
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ibat  the  American  playwrigrht  is  too  often, 
DOt  a  Uterary  and  dramatic  artist,  but 
2  hack  empioyee  of  the  great  managers. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  stage  is 
b'ked  upon  with  distrust  and  contempt 
b\lree  and  enlightened  people  when  its 
(k^minant  spirits  in  this  country  are  able 
aid  willing  to  dictate  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  shall  be  published  in  a  paper  of  such 
a(ivtrr.guished  literary  and  artistic  history 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  ?  The  editors 
of<'ime  of  our  g^eat  metropolitan  news- 
papes  indulge  occasionally  in  a  good 
deal  of  k)ft\-  talk  about  the  glories  of  "  a 
free  press  "  and  the  danger  to  our  insti- 
tuti  >ns  if  we  make  our  libel  laws  so  severe 
thsi  the  editors  may  occasionally  be  re- 
strained by  the  courts.  What  kind  of  a 
free  press  have  vre  when  t6e  receipts  of 
the  cv^unting-room  determine  the  opinions 
of  ihe  editorial  room  ? 

m 
THE  MUNICIPAL  PROBLEM 

SHOULD  A  CITY  GOVERN  ITSELF? 

Nowhere  has  democracy  been  put  to 
sc^  severe  a  test  as  in  the  cities  of  America. 
N'Avhere  has  democracy  come  so  near  to 
failure.  It  is  true  that  in. National  matters 
der.vicracy  has  blundered  badly,  as  shown 
by  ihe  way  it  has  allowed  criminally  reck- 
les!>  waste  of  natural  resources.-  It  is  true 
a!s*i  that  in  State  matters  democracy  has 
displayed  its  defects,  as  shown  in  an  over- 
ppiduction  of  laws  and  in  an  under-pro- 
duciion  of  the  la\V-abiding  spirit.  After 
all,  however,  democracy  is  vindicating 
itself  in  the  government  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State.  It  is  in  municipal  affairs  that 
America  is  most  obviously  inferior  to 
Europe.  If  democracy  fails  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  large  cities  of  America,  it 
can  hardly  succeed  elsewhere,  for  the  city 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as 
a  factor  in  American  life.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  succeeds  there,  if  it  can  manage 
the  problems  of  a  congested  heterogeneous 
population^,  it  can  successfully  deal  with 
any  other  problem  that  confronts  America 
today. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  this  year  is  note- 
worthy for  the  emergence  of  municipal 
issues.  The  voters  of  Boston  are  to 
choose  between  two  forms  of  charter. 
The  voters  of  New  York,  in  anticipation 


of  the  Mayoralty  election,  are  already  dis- 
cussing important  questions  of  municipal 
administration.  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  will,  during  the  next 
few  months,  be  studying  a  charter  that 
has  been  drawn  up  by  a  commission  and 
proposed  for  New  York  City.  The  voters 
of  Cleveland  have  been  engaged  in  a 
bitter  struggle  over  franchises,  and  the 
issue  is  not  yet  settled.  Ihe  voters  of 
Philadelphia  are  already  divided  into  two 
camps  and  will  engage  in  another  battle, 
only  nominally  on  National  party  lines,  but 
really  over  issues  created  by  a  local  polit- 
ical ring.  The  voters  of  Los  Angeles 
have  been  in  a  turmoil  over  the  doings  of 
a  corrupt  administration  and  have  found 
some  relief.  Several  cities  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  Commission  form 
of  government.  So  the  list  might  be 
extended.  In  all  the  confusion  one  thing 
is  clear — throughout  the  Nation  the  people 
of  the  cities  are  taking  leave  of  their 
indifference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  affairs  of  their  cities  are  adminis- 
tered.^ 

All  municipal  questions  fall  into  two 
categories.  In  the  one  are  questions 
concerning  the  source  of  authority ;  in  the 
other  are  questions  concerning  the  func- 
tion and  forms  of  government.  (Jne  set 
of  questions  ask  where  a  city  should  obtain 

*  Though  there  are  many  books  on  municipal  eov- 
emment,  there  is  no  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  which 
presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  municipal 
government  so  that  the  non-exijert  reader  will  K^'t 
them  clearly  in  mind.  Practically  every  book  on  the 
subject  is  either  a  survey  of  municipal  problems  as 
they  impress  the  student  rather  than  the  citizen  (as, 
for  instance,  Rowe's  "  Problems  of  City  Govern- 
ment"), or  is  an  argument  of  a  critic  or  advocate  (as, 
for  instance,  Howe^  "  The  City,  the  PToj)e  of  Democ- 
racy"). The  following  recently  published  books, 
however,  are  all  useful.  Tog^ether  they  present  fairly 
and  strongly  the  task  that  is  involved  in  the  govern- 
ment of  cities : 

The  Government  of  American  Cities,  by  Horace 
E.  Deming:,  together  with  The  Municipal  Program 
of  the  National  Municipal  League.  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

Problems  of  City  Government.  By  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Ph.D.,LL.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy.  By  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Chapters  on  Municipal  Admrnistration  and  Ac- 
counting. By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  British  City,  the  Beginnings  of  Democracy. 
By  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

The  Government  of  European  Cities.  By  William 
Bennett  Munro,  Ph.D.,  LL-B.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  Yo'k. 

To  these  bcx)ks  might  well  be  added  another, 
which,  though  not  dealing  with  the  cities,  presents 
municipal  problems  as  they  are  found  in  small  com- 
munities, namely :  ., 

Local  Government  by  Counties,  Towns,  and  Vil- 
lages. By  John  A.  Fairlie,  Ph.D.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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Its  charter ;  the  other  set  of  questions  ask 
what  provisions  that  charter  should  have. 
For  example,  the  question  has  arisen, 
Should  a  city  councilor  be  elected  by 
wards  or  at  large  ?  That  question  mani- 
festly falls  into  the  second  category.  Be- 
fore that  question  can  be  answered,  how- 
ever, another  question  must  be  asked, 
What  authority  ought  to  decide  how  the 
council  is  to  be  elected  ?  That  question 
belongs  manifestiy  to  the  first  category. 
Of  the  two,  the  first  category  is  more 
generally  ignored,  but  it  is  much  the  more 
important. 

The  reason  why  the  more  fundamental 
questions  are  ignored  is  that  until  re- 
centiy  authority  over  American  cities  has 
been  assumed  by  the  several  State  legis- 
latures. It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  legislature  has  a  sort  of  parental 
responsibility  for  the  character  and  be- 
havior of  the  cities  of  the  State.  If  a 
city  becomes  unmanageable,  or  an  ad- 
ministrative department  within  a  city  is 
perverse  or  defective,  somebody  intro- 
duces a  bill  into  the  legislature  to  make 
matters  right.  Talk  of  home  rule  has 
usually  been  either  a  protest  of  the  party 
in  control  of  the  city  against  certain  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  opposing  party  in 
control  of  the  State,  or  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  element  in  the  city 
that  the  executive  officers  of  the  State 
should  not  be  too  exacting  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  which  express  chiefly  the 
public  opinion  of  the  rural  districts. 
Almost  never  has  the  cry  for  home 
rule  meant  a  real  desire  for  home  rule. 
*'  During  thfe  first  weeks  of  a  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  States,"  writes  Mr.  Deming  in 
his  volume  on  "  The  Government  of 
American  Cities,"  "  more  than  two  hun- 
dred bills  were  introduced  affecting  the 
purely  local  affairs  of  one  dty."  This 
indicates  to  what  extent  the  people  of 
that  city  are  governed  in  dty  affairs  by 
the  State  Legislature.  It  is  impossible  to 
hold  municipal  offidals  responsible  when 
at  any  time  their  powers  may  be  altered 
by  an  outside  authority.  The  present 
Charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a 
tangle  of  statutes,  and  the  only  relief 
which  the  people  of  New  York  City  can 
get  is  by  asking  the  Legislature  gradously 
to   bestow  upon  them  another  Charter, 


which  it  is  at  entire  liberty  to  involve  in 
another  snarl. 

What  is  needed  is  not  relief  from  the  con- 
sequences of  irresponsible  government, 
but  the  cure  of  irresponsible  government 
itself.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which 
dty  government  can  be  made  responsible 
to  the  people  of  the  dty ;  that  is,  by 
making  the  people  of  the  dty  responsible 
for  th^  dty  government.  And  they  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  their  govern- 
ment unless  they  have  the  power  to  choose 
what  sort  of  government  they  shall  have. 
In  other  words,  the  cure  for  the  funda- 
mental ills  of  city  government  is  a  charter 
created  by  the  dty  itself.  The  dty  of 
Syracuse  should  have  the  power  to  adopt 
a  commission  form  of  government,  for 
example,  while  its  neighbor  Utica  should 
be  at  liberty  to  maintain  the  traditional 
form  with  mayor  and  aldermen. 

This  would  not  only  enable  dries  to  try 
wholesome  experiments,  and  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  other  cities,  but  it  would 
also  be  in  accord  with  American  prindples 
of  government.  As  it  is  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  create  and  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  it  is  the  people  of  the  State  that  create 
and  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
so  it  is  the  people  of  the  dty  that  should 
create  and  have  the  power  to  amend  the 
charter,  that  is,  the  constitution  of  the 
dty.  Of  course,  as  the  State  constitu- 
tion is  subordinate  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, so  the  dty  constitution  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  State  constitution. 
To  what  '  extent  the  dty  constitution 
should  be  also  subordinate  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  is  a  question  that  cannot 
here  be  discussed  in  detail ;  but  it  ought, 
in  any  case,  to  be  guarded  by  the  State 
constitution  from  legislative  interference 
with  administrative  methods  and  other 
purely  local  matters.  In  Europe  the 
safeguard  from  legislative  interference  is 
the  customary  self-denial  of  legislative 
bodies  regarding  munidpal  affairs;  in 
America  the  safeguard  is  naturally  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  The  American 
method  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  in 
America.  Let  the  dty,  then,  by  means 
preferably  of  a  constitutional  provision,  be 
empowered  to  make  its  own  charter 
for  its  own  government  over  its  own 
affairs. 
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President    King,     of     Oberlin    CoUege, 
betjngs  in  the   small    group   of  men  who 
interpret  the  best    thought  concerning  the 
deeper  interests  of    life    with    suggestions 
rf  practical  illustration.       Himself  a  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  and  a  psychologist,  with 
the  instincts,  training,   and    knowledge  of 
2  scholar,  he    has    responded   in   several 
vt.umes   to   the    strong,  unexpressed  ap- 
peal of  an  army  of    men  and  women  who 
have  neither  the  time   nor  the  training  to 
famiiiarize  themselves  with   the  problems 
of  reli-^on  and  the  practical  life,  and  who 
are  eager  to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
said  and  thought   in  these  fields.     In  his 
^-  ScT^ming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life," 
Ih.  King   showed   conclusively  how  base- 
less   many     supposed    objections   to   re- 
fitr^on    are  ;     how    shallow    and   irrational 
nany  of  the  intellectual   difficulties  in  the 
way  of  faith    appear    when  submitted  to 
keen   analysis.       His    latest   book,   "  The 
L2.\\s  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine" 
iMacmillan),  is  a  fine  example  of  the  in- 
terpretation  of   the   highest  relations  and 
dudes  in  life  by  a  study  of  the  divine  un- 
der the    fom\    of    relation 3    and    duties; 
the  tran. elation    of    a  great    and  mystical 
Lan<^age     into      a     form     of    vefnacular 
sp^rech-      Dr.  King  brings  out  beautifully 
tjw     parallelisnv    between    the    friendship 
bera-een    nnsui  and  man,  and  the  friend- 
ship Ijetween   man   and  God ;    and  in  a 
striking  w^ay  makes  evident  the  richness 
of   the  spiritual  life,  its  perfect  sanity,  its 
comprehensiveness  as  the  normal  expres- 
si-^n,  not  of  a  single  side  of  experience  or 
of  the   action  of  a  single  set  of  faculties, 
but  of    the  entire  life  lifted  to  the  highest 
fce^'cL      There  are  many  people  who  still 
think  of    religion  as  a  distinct  interest  in 
life,   sep>arate,   apart,  and,  in  a  sense,  re- 
moved   from  all  other  interests;  and  of 
religious  exp)erience  as  being  an  air-tight 
compartment  of  its  own,  and  of  religion 
itself  as  a  single  adjustment  between  man 
and  Ood.     Dr.  King  shows  that  religion 
ts  one  aD-embracing  experience ;  that  the 
religious  attitude  of  a  man  is  the  attitude 
of  his  whole  life,  and  that  fuUness  of  the 
religious  fife  involves  the  harmonious  and 
perfect   expression   of    body,   soul,   and 
mxnd;  of  every  emotion,  talent,  passion, 
and  possibility. 


This  conception  strikes  at  the  roots  of 
a^  partial,  divisive,  and  shallow  concep- 
tions of  religion,  gives  it  the  central  place 
among  human  interests,  and  allies  it  at 
once  with  the  largest  culture,  with  art  and 
beauty,  and  the  entire  creative  life  as  well 
as  with  ethical  expression  and  distinctly 
spiritual  experience.  A  quotation  from 
Lotze  suggests  that  the  offering  which  a 
man  makes  of  his  life  to  his  Heavenly 
Father  involves  the  fullest  development 
of  that  life  ;  and  that  the  man  who  brings 
a  bare  acquiescence  to  the  Divine  law,  a 
naked  conformity  with  the  Divine  will, 
makes  a  poor  gift  compared  with  the 
man  who  brings  a  fully  developed  human 
character,  a  rounded  and  harmonious 
human  nature,  a  life  of  manifold  interests 
and  activities  : 

"  One  part  of  our  conscience,  that 
which  speaks  of  our  reciprocal  duties,  is 
soon  satisfied,  and  this  the  more  easily  in 
proportion  as  the  claims  on  life  and  en- 
joyment of  all  concerned  are  the  less. 
But  that  other  part  of  our  conscience 
which  enjoins  upon  us  to  make  very  lar^e 
claims  upon  existence,  can  only  raise  its 
voice  in  proportion  as  insight  into  the  des- 
tiny of  a  man  and  his  place  in  nature  in- 
creases. This  nobler  morality  is  never 
attained  without  the  most  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  intellect,  indeed  never  wholly 
without  the  co-operation  of  scientific  re- 
flection. Yet  indeed  never  by  these 
alone  ;  the  experience  of  life  is  indispen- 
sable." 

B 

VAN  AND   ARMY 

Every  sociologist,  amateur  and  other- 
wise, delights  to  criticise  the  Church  for 
its  backward  attitude  toward  sociological 
movements.  Whether  it  be  Trinity  and 
the  tenements,  or  child  labor  and  the  mill- 
owning  church-member,  or  the  unchurched 
workingman,  or  any  other  modern  in- 
stance, the  indictment  is  invariably  the 
same.  The  Christian  Church  is  charged 
with  becoming  the  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savor,  with  being  the  leaven  that  has 
ceased  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  social  regen- 
eration. The  criticism  is  made  so  con- 
tinually that  many  sincere  Christians  be- 
come discouraged  by  it,  and  begin  to 
apologize  at  a  moment^s  notice  because 
their  church  is  not  running  a  kindergarten 
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in  the  basement  and  a  hospital  on  the 
roof,  and  giving  its  moneyed  members 
notice  to  quit 

Nevertheless,  the  criticism  is  neither 
fair  nor  sound.  Any  one  who  knows 
any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  well 
knows  that  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
a  compact,  well  drilled,  disciplined  body. 
When  it  moves  forward,  its  march  is  like 
that  of  the  children  of  Israel,  confused, 
wavering,  and  haldng.  It  learns  how  to 
march  by  marching  as  best  it  can.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  its  slow, 
hesitating  advance ;  and,  once  advanced, 
it  intrenches  itself  more  strongly  in  its 
positions  than  any  other  force  on  earth. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  van  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  helps  to  lead  every  socio- 
logical movement  to-day.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  social  workers  in 
America  at  this  moment  are  members  of 
Christian  churches.  The  ethical  societies, 
the  atheistic  Socialists,  the  lapsed  church- 
members,  are  not  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
by  the  latest  statistical  account  Take 
away  the  men  and  women  whom  the 
Church  has  set  aflame  with  her  ideals  of 
brotherhood  and  sacrifice,  and  every 
charitable  work  in  America  would  be 
crippled  to-morrow.  In  any  small  town 
where  church  affiliations  are  well  known 
there  may  be  a  score  of  "  undenomina- 
tional" eharitable  boards,  but  almost 
every  member  on  each  board  is  also  a 
prominent  church-member.  The  van  of 
the  Church  is  pushing  ahead  eagerly 
toward  industrial  arbitration,  municipal 
reform,  temperance  Jegislation,  improved 
housing  for  the  poor,  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  industrially,  old  age 
pensions,  and  every  other  reform  that 
modem  America  is  considering.  It  is 
an  undenominational  van,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  representing  no  one  church, 
appealing  to  no  ecclesiastical  authority. 
That  is  why  its  presence  is  taken  for 
granted  by  the  public  and  forgotten  by 
the  critic.  But  it  spoils  his  argument 
the  moment  one  comes  to  think  about  it 

Then  the  great  power  that  helps  ahead 
all  reforms — the  power  of  money  given 
to  help  others  and  advance  the  coming 
day — comes,  more  than  four-fifths  of  it, 
from  church  people,  not  given  through 
their  churches,  but  as  individuals.^  The 
Church  trains  givers,  it  trains   them  to 


rejoice  in  giving.     Take  away  the  gifts  of 

Christian  men  and  women  towards  the 
needs  of  others,  and  hospital  and  kinder- 
garten,  settlement  and  university,  would 
collapse  into  wreck.  There  are  atheistic 
givers ;  but  how  many  ?  Not  enoug^h, 
surely,  to  prop  up  the  ai^ument  that  the 
Church  supports  missions  instead  of  stand- 
ing behind  those  working  for  brotherhood 
and  justice  at  home. 

The  van  shows  which  way  the  Church 
is  going,  and  that  way  is  always  forward. 
When  the  main  body  catches  up,  the  things 
is  done,  and  stays  done.  The  American 
Church  was  a  long  while  coming  to  the 
van  in  slavery  days,  but  does  any  one 
believe  that  the  Church  nowadays  could  be 
persuaded  back  to  a  hesitating  attitude  ? 
Only  last  year  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches,  meeting  in  force  in  one  of  our 
great  cities,  took  up  the  sociological  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  and  adopted  recommen- 
dations that  mean  industrial  transformation. 
The  van  has  moved,  the  army  is  moving 
now  in  this  direction.  One  great  Church 
sends  its  ministers  in  each  dty  as  delegates 
to  the  labor  unions,  and  receives  labor 
delegates  at  its  ministers'  meetings;  an- 
other admits  no  minister  that  is  not  a  total 
abstainer.  And  these  are  but  signs  of  the 
forward  movement  in  temperance  and 
industrial  directions.  Let  the  critics  argue 
and  complain  ;  those  who  look  toward  the 
future  must  still  look  to  the  Church,  to  its 
eager  scouts  in  the  van,  its  slow,  innu- 
merable multitude  closing  up  in  the  rear. 

O 
THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Spectator  has  more  than  once 
wondered  precisely  what  characteristics 
make  a  scene  picturesque,  quaint,  or 
archaic — ^in  a  word,  artistic.  At  times  he 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  one  of  psychology.  At  all  events, 
he  has  often  had  the  experience  of  finding^ 
the  same  scene,  as,  for  example,  the  view 
from  a  given  window,  at  one  time  full  of 
beauty,  and  at  another  repulsive  in  its 
prosaic  hardness  and  its  complete  absence 
of  food  for  the  imagination.  Again,  upon 
seeing  an  artist's  rendering  of  so  common- 
place a  scene  as  a  city  street,  and  in  ob- 
serving how  a  distant  point  of  view,  with 
its  power  of  diminishing  all  objects  to  a 
miniature  prettiness,  can  make  even  the 
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dfiOesi  scene  assume  a  dreamlike  quality, 
be  has  wondered  whether  inere  distance 
oroKre  scale  will  not  always  lend  enchant- 
ineci  10  the  view. 

B 
But  neither  of  these  solutions  accounts 
for  an  the  cases  wherein  ims^^ination  can 
nake  the  commonplace    beautiful,  or  the 
«w  unduiled  hy  custom    may  find  unex- 
pected beauty.      Leaving   out  only  those 
objects  which   are    intrinsically  repulsive, 
the  Spectator  would   not  deny  the  power 
of  a   Canderella-transformation    to    any 
scene  the  most  prosaic.       He  has  seen  a 
butdier-boy  upon  his  rounds  in  a  suburban 
town  suddenly  transformed  into  a  picture 
tisa:  in  tone  and   color    and  spirit  would 
bear  comparison  with   that  of  a  mediaeval 
ks^t  riding  forth  to  a  tourney  brave  in 
bersidic  blazonings   and  gay  in  trappings. 
He  has  seen  in  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  passing  of    a  fire-engine  at  full 
speed  quite  as  much  romance  and  more 
of  pi^etry  than  inhered  in  the  flying  char- 
iot drcBng  the  bounds  of  a  Roman  arena. 

B 

As  for  such  simpler  scenes  as  those 
MiiUet  has  painted  for  us,  they  are  the 
commonplace  of  the  Spectator's  every 
oudn^.  The  Italian  woman,  decked  gal- 
lantly in  a  bandanna,  elsewhere  vulgar, 
has  become  the  embodiment  of  the  qual- 
ity- of  beauty  belonging  to  the  Bride  of 
the  Seas.  The  blowing  of  the  five 
o'd(x:k  whisde  has  again  and  again  set 
free  for  him  whole  swarms  of  laborers, 
each  of  whom  might  have  walked  direcdy 
out  of  a  Barbizon  canvas.  Every  group 
of  children  playing  by  the  roadside  has 
been  of  the  same  aesthetic  worth  as  an 
Edouard  Frere,  well  worth  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  merchant  prince. 

a 

Yet  the  Spectator  more  than  half 
doubts  whether  all  these  artistic  treasures 
did  not  exist  largely  because  of  the  recep- 
tive state  of  his  own  eye  and  brain.  For, 
at  another  time  and  sea^n,  the  same 
figures,  groupings,  and  kaleidoscopic 
ctuD^^es  have  seemed,  if  noted  at  all, 
mcrdy  the  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable 
surroundii^^s  of  the  most  commonplace  of 
days.  The  Spectator  wonders  whether 
artists,  of  whom  be  has  the  good  fortune 
to  know  many,  are  but  men  who  maintain 


permanentiy  the  receptive  and  appreciative 
state  of  mind  that  comes  to  the  rest  of  us 
only  now  and  again.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  Spectator's  experience 
the  ardst  craft  are  for  the  most  part  a 
most  unimpressionable  race.  In  fact,  he 
has  been  led  to  conclude  at  times  that  the 
essential  part  of  an  artist's  make-up  is, 
rather,  the  practical  ability  to  embody 
dreams  than  a  peculiar  readiness  to  con- 
ceive them. 

Q 
One  day,  while  awaiting  a  suburban 
train,  the  Spectator  happened  to  see  not 
far  away  upon  the  platform  of  a  country 
station  an  artist  of  world-wide  fame,  and 
one  especially  celebrated  for  his  rendition 
of  the  inner  nature  of  childhood.  Within 
a  few  feet  of  the  waiting  artist  were  two 
children  who  might  well  have  been  sought 
out  as  models.  And  then  the  Spectator 
said  to  himself  that  if  the  artist  should 
catch  sight  of  the  group  and  ignore  it  he 
might  prove  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
calling.  On  the  other  haiid,  if  the  artist 
should  find  and  study  the  unconscious 
group,  the  Spectator  would  feel  convinced 
that  this  master's  studies  of  childhood 
were  inspired  by  a  true  love  for  his  work 
rather  than  by  the  demands  or  chances  of 
the  market.  Luckily,  the  question  was  soon 
decided.  The  artist's  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
little  group,  and  at  once  he  approached, 
stealing  upon  the  playing  children  as  a 
mouser  upon  mice.  He  seemed  to  fear  lest 
a  careless  scrape  of  the  foot  might  bring 
consciousness  to  the  littie  players,  and  his 
satisfaction  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
securing  a  proper  coign  of  vantage  was 
evident.  Then,  during  all  the  minutes 
that  preceded  the  coming  of  the  train,  the 
artist  remained  absorbed  and  intent  upon 
nothing  but  the  trivial  game  in  which  the 
unconscious  children  were  lost.  There- 
after the  Spectator  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  no  commercial  lure  which  had  led 
Boutet  de  Monvel  to  his  success  in  ren- 
dering to  the  life  the  doings  of  the  little 
ones. 

m 

A  well-known  story  that  is  told  of  him- 
self by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  relates 
how  he  was  in  despair  of  finding  pictur- 
esque subjects  around  the  house  he  occu- 
pied one  summer,  and  discouraged  a 
brother  artist  from  visiting  him  in  search 
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of  material.  The  other,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  judge  for  himself,  and  during 
his  brief  stay  arose  almost  with  the  sun 
each  morning  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  wealth  of  artistic  material  present- 
ing itself  on  every  side.  \nd,  guided  by 
the  other's  eyes,  Hamerton  also  confessed 
that  there  was  no  barrenness  in  the  land. 

Q 

There  is  a  solution  for  the  puzzle  sug- 
gested by  the  contents  of  artists'  sketch- 
books ;  and  this  solution  is  borne  out  by 
a  dictum  of  Whistler's.  If  we  study  the 
bits  chosen  by  the  artist's  pencil,  we  shall 
find  that  their  beauty  depends  largely 
upon  their  being  circumscribed,  and  this 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  artist's 
sketches  differ  most  essentially  from  pho- 
tographs in  their  non-inclusion.  If  fhe 
subject  be  a  rustic  gate,  the  artistic  eye 
will  resolutely  ignore  all  that  would  decen- 
tralize. If  it  be  some  patriarch  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  artist's  pencil  will  catch 
only  what  is  characteristic,  ignoring  more 
than  it  reproduces.  The  Spectator  re- 
members, though  he  scorns  to  quote 
exactly,  a  saying  of  Whistler's  to  the  effect 
that  the  secret  of  artistic  work  consists  in 
beginning  at  once  with  the  point  of  interest, 
and  abandoning  work  the  moment  it  be- 
comes burdensome  or  uninteresting. 

B 

If  we  may,  from  the  contents  of  the 
books  and  the  saying  of  the  artist,  derive 
an  explanation  for  the  picturesque,  it  may 
be  suggested  to  us  that  the  secret  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  mind  that  empha- 
sizes ;  and  that  a  scene  will  be  at  one 
moment  picturesque  and  at  another  pro- 
saic, according  to  whether  the  mind  of  the 
observer  attaches  itself  with  passion  and 
fervor  to  certain  portions  of  the  scene,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  views  the  whole  with 
equal  indifference,  and  thereby  finds  it  pro- 
saic. Every  artist  must  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  choosing  as  a  subject  for  his 
pencil  a  view  only  half  satisfying  at  best,  and 
then  of  finding  his  artistic  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction increase  with  every  moment  of  his 
work  upon  it.  The  Spectator  has  often 
seen  his  own  artistic  friends  go  through 
this  experience,  and  has  noted  with  hidden 
amusement  how  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
weighing  mind  gives  way  to  the  heat  of 
artistic  fervor  when  once  work  has  com- 


pelled that  emphasizing  which  makes  tHe 
picturesque. 

a 

The  Spectator  fears  to  accept  his  own 
theory,    for   it   seems    to  involve  conse- 
quences  he  dreads.     He  would  not  like 
to  see  all  picturesqueness  resolve  into  a 
state  of  mind.     And  yet  there  are  ana- 
.logues  in  language  that  make  the  theory 
probable.     The  Spectator  heard,  not  long- 
ago,  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  politely 
disclaimed  for  his  own  language  any  mo- 
nopoly of  musical  words,  saying,  "  What 
word  in  Spanish  is  more  musical  than  your 
own  term  ^cellar  door^V^     And,  indeed, 
if,  instead  of  being  a  term  suggestive  of 
ashes  and  dilapidation,  the  same  sounds, 
Celadore,  were,  let  us  say,  the  name  of  a 
beautiful    Heroine    in    a    play  of   Shake- 
speare's, we  might  readily  understand  ho^w 
the  ear  might  find  them  musical. 

Q 

Fortunately,  the  Spectator  may  take 
his  impressions  as  they  come  to  him. 
He  is  not  bound  to  admit  that  the  four- 
squared,  white-bordered,  green-blinded 
house  in  New  England  may  be  pictur- 
esque to  the  lover  whose  mistress  dwells 
therein.  There  is  certainly  some  aesthetic 
lack  in  the  lines  of  a  telegraph  pole, 
though  as  a  refuge  from  an  angr>'  bull 
even  that  might  appear  a  beautiful  object. 
The  Spectator  is  sure  that  there  is  a  line 
to  be  drawn  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  ugly,  the  homely  and  the  picturesque ; 
but  as  he  takes  his  way  along  the  streets 
of  a  city  and  >^anders  in  the  highways  and 
byways,  he  finds  that  objects  the  most 
repellent  have  their  moments  of  beauty, 
and  objects  the  most  artistic  their  times 
of   losing  charm. 

S 

In  seeking  the  origin  of  these  ram- 
bling reflections  the  Spectator  reluctantly 
confesses  that  their  roots  lie  planted  in  a 
peach-basket  hat.  Gazing  upon  this,  the 
trembling  Spectator  asked  himself  whether 
it  were  hideous  or  beautiful,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  genus  in  varying  species, 
only  to  confess,  as  he  has  done  at  length, 
his  utter  aesthetic  bewilderment  amid  the 
fascinating  maids  who  peered  from  sohie, 
and  the  by  no  means  charming  figures 
that  stalked  about  half  extinguished  under 
others. 
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THE   STORY  OF  THE   NEGRO 

BY   BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 
THE    AFRICAN   AT   HOME 

la  the  series  of  six  articles  of  which  the  first  is  here  published,  and  in  other  chap- 
ters which  win  eventually  appear  with  them  in  book  form,  Mr.  Washington  proposes 
ID  tcU  the  story  of  Ws  race — ^not  in  a  close  order  of  historical  sequence,  nor  in  a 
scientific  way,  but  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  a  man  who  has  known  slavery  as  well  as 
ireedom,  and  whose  ^v^ide  knowledge  of  his  own  people  has  given  him  unique  oppor- 
tcaiiics  for  understanding  the  feelings  and  forces  which  have  moved  and  are  moving 
±t  more  or  less  inarticulate  masses  of  that  race.  While  the  early  history  and  tradi- 
noas  of  the* Negro  have  been  studied  with  care,  even  this  part  of  the  narrative  is 
related  with  frequent  references  to  living  persons  and  contemporary  events.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  story  will  include  Mr.  Washington's  own  observations  and  per- 
sotj!  reminiscences  and  his  interpretations  of  the  facts  and  incidents  related.  We 
r.c«i  not  point  out  that,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Washington  has  been  in  a  peculiar  sense 
*iic  spokesman  and  exponent  of  his  race,  and  that  he  knows  the  motives,  aspirations, 

uid  tendencies  of  his  people  thoroughly  and  sympathetically. — The  Editors. 


SOME  time  during  tlie  latter  part  of 
1899,  or  the  early  part  of  1900,  I 
received  through  the  German  Em- 
bassy, in  Washington,  a  letter  saying  that 
the  German  Colonial  Society  wanted  a 
number  of  students  from  Tuskegee  to  go 
out  to  German  West  Africa  to  teach  the 
nati\-es  how  to  produce  cotton  by  Ameri- 
can medK>ds. 

^Iu3e  I  had  been  a  student  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Virginia,  it  was  one  of  my 
ambitions,  as  it  has  been  the  amlntion  of 
a  great  many  other  Negro  students  before 
and  since,  to  go  out  some  day  to  Africa 
as  a  missionary.     I  believed  that  I  had 
got  hohi  at  Hampton  of  a  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  peculiarly  helpful  to 
the  native  Africans,  and    I  felt  that  my 
interest  in  the  people   out  there,  vague 
and  indefinite  as  it  was,  would  in  some 
way  or  other  help  and  inspire  me  in  the 
task  of  lifting  them  to  a  higher  plane  of 
civilization. 

After  I  went  to  Tusk^ee  I  gave  up 

my  ambitioii  of  going  to  Africa.     I  had 

not  been  long  there,  however,  before  I 

was  convinced  that  I  could,  perhaps,  be 

€j|  larger  usefulness  through  the  work  I 

was  able  to  do  in  this  country,  by  fitting 

for  the  same  service  I  wanted  to  perform 

Africans  who  came  as  students  to  America, 

and  by  sending  from  Tuskegee  men  and 


women  trained  in  our  methods  as  teachers 
and  workers  among  the  native  peoples. 
The  request  I  received  through  the 
German  Embassy  was  therefore  particu- 
larly welcome  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  realize,  in  a  direct  way, 
the  ambition  I  had  never  wholly  lost  sight 
of. 

A  group  of  our  best  students  was 
selected  for  this  African  mission.  They 
went  out  to  Togoland,  West  Africa, 
and  began  to  establish  stations  in  different 
points  in  that  colony,  and  then  started  in 
to  grow  cotton,  using  the  native  labor  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  but  necessarily,  at 
first,  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work 
th*emselves. 

They  met  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  They 
found  the  American  cotton  was  not  suited 
to  African  soil,  and  were  compelled  to  cross 
it  with  native  varieties  in  order  to  produce 
a  hybrid  type  that  possessed  the  valuable 
qusilities  of  both.  They  had  considerable 
difficulty  at  first  with  the  native  laborers. 
I  remember  that  John  Robinson,  one  of 
the  party  who  remained  to  carry  out  the 
work  after  the  others  had  returned  home, 
told  me  of  an  incident  which  made  me 
see  in  a  way  in  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see  before  that  the  education  of 
the  native  African  in  the  white  man's  civi- 
lization must  begin  much  further  back  and 
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with  much  simpler  matters  than  most  of 
us  are  Hkely  to  imagine. 

Among  the  other  things  this  party  had 
taken  out  to  Africa  was  a  wagon  which 
had  been  manufactured  by  the  students 
at  Tuskegee.  While  this  wagon  was 
being  unloaded  and  put  together,  the  na- 
tive porters  looked  on  with  interest,  never 
having  seen  anything  that  went  on  wheels 
before.  After  the  wagon  had  been  loaded 
ready  to  start,  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  party  was  turned  for  a  time  in  another 
direction.  When  they  came  back  to  the 
wagon,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see 
that  the  natives  had  unloaded  and  taken 
it  apart,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  fast- 
ening its  wheels  and  other  parts  on  their 
heads,  preparatory  to  carrying  them,  along 
with  the  other  goods,  to  their  destination 
in  the  interior.  Mr.  Robinson  explained 
to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  the  use 
of  the  wagon,  and  tried  to  show  them  the 
advantage  of  it.  They  were  interested  in 
seeing  this  curious  machine  of  the  white 
man  work,  but  they  were  quite  positive 
in  their  conviction  that  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  of  carrj'ing  everything  on 
their  heads  was  the  better.  Now  that 
roads  have  been  opened  up  and  the  na- 
tives have  actually  seen  a  wagon  worked, 
Mr.  Robinson  tells  me  they  take  it  as  a 
hardship  if  they  are  asked  to  carr>'  any- 
thing. 

During  the  time  this  experiment  in  edu- 
cating the  native  African  was  going  on  I 
followed  its  progress,  through  the  accounts 
I  received  from  students  on  the  ground 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  German  Co- 
lonial Society,  with  close  attention  and  in- 
tense interest.  It  was  the  nearest  I  had 
come,  up  to  that  time,  to  anything  like  a 
practical  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  African  at  home. 

Among  the  first  things  the  Tuskegee 
students  did  in  Africa  was  to  build  for 
themselves  comfortable  houses,  to  supply 
them  with  well-made  but  simple  furniture, 
to  put  in  these  houses  not  only  the  neces- 
sities, but  some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  within  a 
few  months  the  natives,  and  especially 
the  women,  had  the  notion  that  they 
wanted  the  same  kind  of  houses  and 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  furniture.  The 
women  naturally  made  their  wants  known 
to  the  men,  and  before  these  students  had 


been   in   Africa   half  a  dozen  years   the 
natives  in  their  vicinity  had  reached  the 
point  where,  with  the  training  they  had. 
received  and   with    the   desire   they  had 
gained  for  better  homes  to  live  in,  better 
tools  to  work  with,  and  for  all  the  other 
advantages  which  the  black  man  in  Amer- 
ica seemed  to  possess  over  the  black  man 
in  Africa,  they  were  performing  about  as 
satisfactory  service  as  the  same  class  of 
human  beings  would  have  performed  iix 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Native  Africans  have  been  sent  from. 
Africa  to  Tuskegee.  Our  Tuskegee  stu- 
dents have  returned  from  time  to  time  and 
made  their  reports  of  successes.  Thus 
in  a  very  vital  and  practical  manner  has 
our  institution  become  connected  with  the 
progress  and  civilization  of  our  brethren 
in  the  darker  continent. 

Some  time  ago,  in  looking  through  the 
pages  of  some  magazine  or  book  of 
science,  I  ran  across  a  statement  that, 
when  men  first  began  to  study  the  stars 
systematically  aAd  with  telescopes,  they 
discovered  a  certain  class  of  errors  in 
their  calculations  which  were  due  to  the 
personality  of  the  observers.  One  man's 
brain,  acting  quicker,  would  record  the 
stars  as  moving  more  rapidly,  another 
would  record  them  as  moving  more  slowly, 
than  their  actual  movements.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the 
calculations  correct,  to  study  and  take 
account  of  these  personal  aberrations. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of 
my  reading  about  the  African  peoples 
that  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  accu- 
racy of  our  knowledge  if  some  study  were 
made  of  the  sort  of  errors  that  creep  into 
our  observations  of  human  beings.  Im- 
portant as  it  is  that  we  should  have  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  stars,  it  is  more 
important  that  we  should  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  men.  For  instance,  I 
have  noticed  that  a  man  bom  and  reared 
in  the  Southern  States  invariably  looks 
upon  the  Negro  with  different  eyes  than 
the  man  bom  and  reared  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  their  reports  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  simplest  facts  they  are  often 
widely  divergent  in  their  views.  Even 
when  they  agree  with  each  other  about 
the  Negro,  for  instance,  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  their  agreement  was 
due  to  a  misunderstanding. 
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YrtqpaaAy  amusnig^  situations  occur  in 
the  dbcusskm  of  the  Negro.      Many  of 

Ltee  have  occurred  in  my  presence-  It 
sekkxn  occiizs,  for  instance,  vrhen  I  am 
tm^ans  on  a  train,  that  the  discussion 
docs  DOC  turn  on  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  phyacal,  moral,  and  mental  effect 
oc  the  individual  when  he  is  of  mixed 
bkoi  O^  man  will  arg^e  very  seriousiy 
that  there  should  he  no  mixture  of  blood, 
forihe  reason  that  he  is  quite  sure  that 
wbcever  there  is  a  mixture  it  results  in  a 
weakened  individual,  bodily,  mentally, 
mrafiy.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
aoDther  man  will  begin,  in  the  absence  of 
the  first,  to  discuss  the  same  subject,  and 
viil  ia  an  equally  serious  and  positive 
mancer,  state  that  wherever  in  all  history 
the  Negro  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
aoytbiDg  of  value  to  the  world,  it  has  been 
because  he  had  some  tincture  of  white 
Uood  in  his  veins, 

Dnrk^  these  discussions  I  am  some- 
tiakes  reminded  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
cnrred  during  my  early  boyhood,  which, 
because  it  illustrates  a  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Negro  in  America,  I  may 
be  peniBtted  to  mention  here.  Very  s6on 
after  the  days  of  slavery,  and  even  before 
the  pubBc  school  system  had  been  organ- 
ized, there  arose  in  the  community  a  dis- 
cussion among  our  x>eople  as  to  whether 
the  work!  was  round  or  flat  It  lasted 
for  several  days,  and  divided  the  com- 
nmnity  into  two  pretty  stubborn  factions. 
During  the  discussion  a  colored  man  came 
along,  a  school-teacher,  who  had  very  lit- 
tle actual  learning,  and  made  application 
to  open  a  school.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  world  was  flat  or  round 
was  sabmitted  to  him,  or  rather  he  was 
asked  how  he  would  treat  the  question 
in  the  school-room,  and  he  replied  that 
he  was  prepared  to  teach  either  "  flat " 
or  **  round,"  just  as  the  individual  family 
lequested. 

The  continual  discussion  of  the  Negro 
often  reminds  me,  as  I  have  stated,  of  this 
story.  The  Negro  question,  like  the  Ne- 
gro himsdf ,  seems  able  to  accommodate 
itsdf  to  almost  any  and  every  shade  of 
apinaaa.  That  explains  how  two  men  with 
dtametncally  opposite  views  sometimes 
come  to  an  agreement  about  the  Negro ; 
one  thinks  he  should  be  flat  and  not 
round,  the  other   thinks   he  should  be 


round  and  not  fiat ;  but  both  agree  that 

there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  people  of  the  same 
race  to  understand  one  another  when  they 
are  talking  about  things  ia  regard  to  which 
their  experience  has  been  difiFerent,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  for  one  race  to  pass 
judgment  upon  another,  particularly  when 
these  races  differ  so  widely  from  one  an- 
other as  the  white  man  and  the  Negro. 
Dr.  Franz  Boas  has  called  attention  to 
this  difficult}'-  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  "  As  the  white  race  is  the 
civilized  race,"  he  says,  "  every  deviation 
from  the  white  type  is  considered  as  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a  lower  type  ;  .  .  . 
the.  greater  the  difference  between  the  in- 
teDectaal,  emotional,  and  moral  processes 
and  those  found  in  our  civilization,  the 
harsher  the  judgment  of  the  people."  * 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  the  black  man,  who  is  furthest 
removed  physically  from  the  white  man, 
should  suffer  more  than  others  from  the 
sort  of  prejudice  Professor  Boas  describes. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Jew, 
no  race  has  ever  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cisms so  searching  and  candid,  to  state  it 
mildly,  as  the  Negro.  And  yet  I  have 
found  that  those  who  have  known  and 
understood  the  Negro  best  have  usually 
been  kindest  in  their  judgment  of  him  and 
most  hopeful  of  h\S  future. 

For  instance,  the  late  Miss  Kingsley,  an 
Blnglishwoman  who  seems  to  have  entered 
deeper  into  the  mind  of  the  West  African 
than  most  others,  says  of  the  West  Coast 
Negro: 

The  true  Negro  is,  I  believe,  by  far  the 
better  man  tiian  the  Asiatic  ;  he  is  physically 
superior,  and  he  is  more  like  an  Englishman 
than  the  Asiatic ;  he  is  a  logical,  practical 
man,  with  feelings  that  are  a  credit  to  him, 
and  are  particularly  strong  in  the  direction 
of  property.  He  has  a  way  of  thinking  he 
has  rights  whether  he  likes  to  use  them  or  no, 
and  he  will  fight  for  them  when  he  is  driven 
to  it.  Fipht  you  for  a  religious  idea  the 
African  will  not ;  he  is  not  the  stuff  you  make 
martyrs  out  of,  nor  does  he  desire  to  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  the  flesh  and  swoon  into 
Nirvana.  .  .  .  His  make  of  mind  is  exceed- 
ii^ly  like  the  make  of  mind  of  thousands 
of  Englishmen  of  the  stand-no-nonsense, 
Englishman Vhouse-is-his-castle  t>'pe.  Yet, 
withal,  a  law-abiding  man,  loving  a  live  lord, 
holding  loudly  that  women  should  be  kept  in 

»  "  Prcceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
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their  place,  yet  often  grievously  henpecked  by 
his  wives,  and  little  better  than  a  slave  to  his 
mother,  whom  he  loves  with  the  love  he  gives 
to  none  other.* 

Concerning  the  affection  which  the 
African  has  for  his  mother.  Miss  Kingsley 
quotes  the  Rev.  John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  and  educated  in 
South  Carolina.  In  1834  he  went  to 
Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  remained  there 
for  eighteen  years,  in  close  contact  with 
the  civilization  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  American  Negroes.  He  was  among 
the  first  missionaries  to  Africa.  He  re- 
mained in  the  active  service  of  the  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  until  his  death,  in 
1886.  While  in  Africa  he  studied  the  lan- 
guages and  reduced  the  native  tongue  of 
some  of  the  tribes  to  writing.     He  says  : 

Whatever  other  estimate  we  may  form  of 
the  African,  we  may  not  doubt  his  love  for 
his  mother.  Her  name,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  is  always  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart. 
She  is  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  when 
awakening  from  his  slumbers  and  the  last 
thing  he  remembers  when  closing  his  eyes 
in  sleep ;  to  her  he  confides  secrets  which  he 
would  reveal  to  no  other  human  being  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  cares  for  no  one  else 
in  time  of  sickness ;  she  alone  must  prepare 
his  food,  administer  his  medicine,  perform 
his  ablutions,  and  spread  his  mat  for  him. 
He  flies  to  her  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
for  he  well  knows  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
turn  against  him,  she  will  be  steadfast  in 
her  love,  whether  he  be  right  or  wron^. 

If  there  be  any  cause  which  justifies  a 
man  using  violence  towards  one  of  his 
fellow-men,  it  would  be  to  resent  an  insult 
offered  to  his  mother.  More  fights  are 
occasioned  among  boys  by  hearing  some- 
thing said  in  disparagement  of  their  mothers 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  It  is  a 
common  saying  among  them,  if  a  man*s 
mother  and  his  wife  are  both  on  the  point 
of  being  drowned  and  he  can  save  only  one 
of  them,  he  must  save  his  mother,  for  the 
avowed  reason  if  the  wife  is  lost,  he  may 
marry  another,  but  he  will  never  find  a 
second  mother.* 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  the  Africans 
of  the  Grain  Coast  have  long  since  risen 
above  the  hunting  life ;  they  have  fixed 
habitations,  cultivate  the  soil  for  means 
of  subsistence,  have  herds  of  domestic 
animals,  construct  for  themselves  houses 
which  are  sufficient  to  protect  them  alike 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  chilly  damps  of  the  night ;  they  show 
a  turn  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  the 

'"West  African  Studies,"  p.  373. 
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fabrigition  of  implements  of  warfare  ancdi 
articles  of  ornament  they  display  surpris- 
ing skill. 

"  As  we  see  them  in  their  native  coun  - 
try,"  he  continues,  "  they  show  none  of 
that  improvidence  or  want  of  foresight 
for  which  they  have  almost  become  pro- 
verbial in  this  countr>%  which  shows  that 
circumstances  have  made  them  .what  thejr 
are  in  this  respect.  They  plant  their 
crops  with  particular  reference  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  store  away 
provisions  for  their  future  wants  with  as 
much  regularity  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  so  that  times  of  scarcity  and  want. 
are  less  frequent  among  them  than 
among  others  who  pretend  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  civilization." 

Referring  to  the  farms  of  the  Kru 
people,  the  tribes  from  which  the  seamen 
of  the  West  Coast  are  drawn,  Mr.  Wilson 
says : 

The  natives  of  the  Km  country  cultivate 
the  soil  to  some  considerable  extent.  Their 
farms  are  generally  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  villages,  and  are  made  at  this 
distance  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  cattle.  Nearer  to  the  villages  they 
have  inclosed  gardens  in  which  they  raise 
small  quantities  of  plantains,  com,  bananas, 
peas,  beans,  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 

Of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Ashanti  people,  whose  territory  is  in 
the  English  Gold  Coast  colony,  Mr.  Wilson 
tells  us  that  **  they  manufacture  gold 
ornaments  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of 
them  of  much  real  taste.  They  fabricate 
swords,  agricultural  implements,  wooden 
stools,  and  cotton  cloths  of  beautiful  fig- 
ures and  very  substantial  texture."  ^ 

From  time  to  time,  as  Tuskegee  gradu- 
ates have  returned  from  the  various  sta- 
tions in  Africa  in  which  they  have  been  at 
work,  they  have  brought  back  with  them 
specimens  of  native  workmanship  in  iron, 
wood,  and  leather.  I  have  frequently 
been  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  designs  that  native  craftsmen  have 
worked  out  upon  their  spears  and  in  their 
homespun  cotton  cloth.  The  leather 
tanned  by  some  of  these  native  tanners  is 
often  surprisingly  beautiful  in  color,  de- 
sign, and  finish.  Some  of  the  specimens 
of  the  native  handicrafts  have  been  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  museum  at  Tuskegee, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  we  have  been  able 
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10  reproduce  in  our  dusses  in  1>asketry  the 
sii^B  aod  designs  of  some  of  these 
native  artides. 

-Xotfaing,    perhaps,"     says    Professor 

Fonz  Boas,  '*  is  more  encourag^ing^  than 

ipmpse  of  the  artistic  industries  of  the 

m?t  African.     A     walk     through    the 

Aiikm  museums  of   Parts    and  London 

lod  Bei&i  is  a  revelation.      I  wish  you 

a>^  see  the  scepters  of   African  kings, 

carved  of    hardwood     and     representing 

siisdc  form  *  or  the  dainty  basketry  made 

by  tbe  people  of  the  Congo  River  and  of 

the  region  of  the  Great  L.akes  of  the  Nile, 

or  die  grass  mats  of  their  beautiful  pat- 

teros. 

•*  Even  more  worthy  of  our  admiration/' 
be  GontiDues,  "  is  the  w^ork  of  the  black- 
ssiith  who  manufactures  symmetrical 
unoe-heads  ahnost  a  yard  long,  or  axes 
ickid  with  copper  and  decorated  with  fill- 
gn£.  Let  me  also  mention  in  passing 
the:  bTonze  castings  of  Benin  and  the  West 
Gnst  of  Afnca,  which,  although  perhaps 
(fae  to  Portuguese  influences,  have  so  far 
ezoeiled  in  technique  any  European  work 
chat  thev  are  even  now  almost  inimi- 
table.''^' 

Ibe  Uacksnuth  seems  to  occupy  a  very 
important  place  in  the  social  life  of  Africa. 
Travelers  have  found  these  smiths  at 
work  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
pans  of  the  continent,  where  they  may  be 
seen  coliecdng  the  native  iron  and  copper 
ores,  smelting  and  reducing  them,  and 
then  working  them  in  their  primitive 
forcres  into  hoes,  knives,  spear  and  arrow 
heads,  battle-axes,  wood-working  tools, 
rin$;s,  and  hatchets. 

Just  as  eversrwhere  in  the  Southern 
States  to-day,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  at  the  crossroads  or  near  the 
country  •store,  one  finds  the  N^o  black- 
smith, so  in  some  of  the  remote  r^ons 
in  .Vfnca  every  village  has,  according  to 
its  size,  from  one  to  three  blacksmiths. 
Each  smith  has  an  apprentice,  and  his  art 
is  a  craft  secret  most  zealously  guarded. 

Samuel  P.  Vemer,  a  Southern  white 
man  and  missionary  of  the  Southern 
Presbjterian  Church,  says  in  his  book 
**  Pkmeerif^  in  Central  Africa  "  of  these 
blacksmiths  : 

The  proficiency  of  some  of  these  men  is 
asionismng.      I    frequently  have  my  work 

*  Atlanta  University  Leaflet  No.  19. 


done  by  them,  and  their  skill  amazes  me. 
They  have  the  art  of  tempering  copper  as 
well  as  of  making  soft  steel.  Some  of  the 
objects  of  their  craft  which  I  placed  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington  are  revela- 
tions to  the  uninitiated  in  their  remarkable 
complexity  and  variety. 

Mr.  Vemer's  mission  station  was  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Kasai,  in  the  heart  of  savage  Africa, 
where  the  people  have  never  been  touched 
by  the  influences  of  either  the  European 
or  Mohammedan  civilizations.  Speaking 
of  the  carving  and  wood-working  of  some 
of  these  tribes,  Mr.  Vemer  says : 

Some  of  tiiese  Africans  are  wonderfully 
adept  They  can  produce  a  geometrical 
figure  whose  perfection  is  amazmg.  Their 
tools  are  of  the  simplest,  yet  they  can  car\'e 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  pipes,  bowls, 
cups,  platters,  tables,  and  fantastic  images. 
I  saw  a  chair  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
ebony.  Their  work  in  ivory  is  also  rare  and 
valuable,  and  I  believe  their  talent  in  those 
lines  ought  to  be  developed. 

Throughout  West  Africa,  wherever  the 
European  has  not  established  his  trading 
factory,  the  native  market  is  an  institu- 
tion which  is  a  constant  source  of  sur- 
prise to  travelers.  These  markets  are  the 
native  dearii^-houses  for  the  produce  of 
the  soil  and  the  fabricated  articles  of  the 
land.  They  are  generally  the  center  of 
the  trading  operations  of  a  district  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  miles.  Here  will 
be  seen  v^;etables  and  fruit,  poultry,  eggs, 
live  pigs,  goats,  salt  of  their  manufacture, 
pottery  of  their  own  make,  strips  of  cloth, 
grass-woven  mats,  baskets,  and  specimens 
of  embroidery  and  artwork,  besides  num- 
beriesis  other  articles  of  various  sorts  and 
kinds  which  are  essential  to  African  com- 
fort and  well-being.  From  the  small 
group  of  native  merchants  who  travel 
with  their  wares  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
or  fifty  miles,  to  the  large  caravans  of  the 
Hausa  traders  who  cross  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  and  at  times  reach  the  eastern 
and  western  confines  of  the  continent, 
everywhere  in  Africa  the  black  man  is  a 
trader. 

Among  the  more  primitive  tribes  the 
village  markets  are  confined  to  two  or 
three  hundred  buyers  or  sellers,  but  in  the 
greater  markets,  like  those  of  Kano  and 
Upper  Nigeria,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
traders  wUl  be  gathered  together  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.     It  is  an  inter- 
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esting  fact,  as  indicating  the  African's 
interest  in  trade,  that  in  many  tribes  the 
market-place  is  considered  sacred  ground, 
and,  in  order  that  trade  may  be  carried  on 
there  without  interruption,  no  strife  is 
permitted  within  its  precincts. 

Professor  Boas,  writing  in  1904,  said  : 

The  Negro  all  over  the  African  continent 
is  either  a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  the  owner  of 
large  herds ;  only  the  Bushmen  and  a  few 
of  the  dwarif  tribes  of  Central  Africa  are 
hunters.  Owing  to  the  high  development 
of  agriculture,  the  density  of  population  of 
Africa  is  much  greater  tnan  that  of  primi- 
tive America,  and  consequently  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  life  are  more  stable. 

It  may  be  safely  said  ihat  the  primitive 
Negro  community,  with  its  fields  that  are 
tilled  with  iron  and  wooden  implements, 
with  its  domestic  animals,  with  its  smithies, 
with  its  expert  wood-carvers,  is  a  model  of 
thrift  and  industry,  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  conditions  of  life  among  our  own* 
ancestors.* 

It  is  just  as  true  in  America  as  it  is  in 
Africa  that  those  who  know  the  Negro 
intimately  and  best  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
kindest  and  most  hopeful  in  their  judg- 
ments of  him.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  those  who  get  their  notion  of  the 
Southern  white  man's  opinion  of  the  Ne- 
gro from  what  they  see  in  the  press  and 
hear  from  the  platform,  during  the  heat 
of  a  political  campaign,  or  from  the  utter- 
ances of  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  allowed  themselves  to  become 
embittered.  Southern  opinion  of  the 
Negro,  particularly  as  it  finds  expression 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  is  largely 
controversial.  It  has  been  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the  Negro  has  been  the  football  in  a  bit- 
ter political  contest,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  Southern  politicians  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  berating  him.  The 
Negro  in  the  South  has  had  very  little 
part  in  this  controversy,  either  before  or 
since  the  war,  but  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  hear  it  all,  and  it  has  often  seemed 
to  me,  if,  after  all  that  has  taken  place, 
the  Negro  is  still  able  to  discuss  his 
situation  calmly,  the  white  man  should  be 
able  to  do  so  also.  But  that  is  another 
matter. 

Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  I  sup- 
pose, a  stranger  coming  South  who  m- 
quires  concerning  the  Negro  from  people 

•  Ethical  Record,  March,  19(>k 


he  meets  on  the  train  or  on  the  highways 
will  get  from  these  men  pretty  nearly 
the  same  opinion  he  has  read  in  the  news- 
papers or  heard  in  political  speeches. 
These  criticisms  of  the  Negro  have  been 
repeated  so  often  that  people  have  come 
to  accept  and  repeat  them  again  without 
reflection.  The.  thing  that  shows  this  to 
be  true  is  that  the  very  men  who  de- 
nounced all  Negroes  will  verj^  likely  before 
the  conversation  is  ended  tell  of  one,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  individual  Negroes 
in  whom  they  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. 

A  Southern  white  man  may  tell  you, 
with  the  utmost  positiveness,  that  he  never 
knew  a  single  Negro  who  would  not  steal 
— except  one.  Every  white  man  knows 
one  Negro  who  is  all  right — a  model  of 
honesty,  industry,  and  thrift — and,  if  he 
tries  to  remember,  he  will  think  of  other 
Negroes  in  whom  he  has  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  for  whom  he  has  a  very 
genuine  respect.  Considering  that  there 
are  a  good  many  more  white  people  in 
the  South  than  there  are  Negroes,  it  seems 
to  follow,  logically,  that,  in  spite  of  what 
one  hears  about  the  Negro  in  general, 
there  are  a  good  many  individual  Negroes 
who  are  pretty  well  thought  of  by  their 
white  neighbors. 

It  is  well  to  take  into  consideration, 
also,  that  when  Southern  people  express 
their  confidence  and  their  respect  for  an 
individual  black  man,  they  are  speaking 
of  one  whom  they  know  ;  on  the  con- 
trary-, when  they  denounce  in  general 
terms  the  weakness  and  the  failure  of 
the  Negro  race,  they  have  in  mind  a  large 
number  of  whom  they  know  a  great  deal 
less. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  criticisnT  of  the 
Negro  that  one  often  hears  in  the  South. 
I  have  never  thought  or  said  that  the 
Negro  in  America  was  all  that  he  should 
be.  It  does  seem  to  me,  Rowever,  that 
the  Negro  in  the  United  States  has  done, 
on  the  whole,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
as  well  as,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
could  !  •  •  reasonably  expected. 

It  was  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  find 
among  the  slaves  men  who  could  read 
and  write  Arabic  and  were  learned  in  the 
lore  of  the  Koran.     W.  B.  Hodgson,  a 
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S.''.n-m  slaveholder,  published    in   1859 

i  ^.r^r  in  which  he    j^ave    an    account  of 

iNc.^n  slave  \vhi>  had  translated  the  (ios- 

:<:.  :  luhainlo  Nei^ro  dialect,  usin<^  ''the 

Irr.botihe    Koran,  the  book  of  his  first 

:^:c»is  mstniction,    in     transcribing    the 

Cr -it.L  the  b:>ok  of  his  second  instruction 

ij.  conversion,  into    the   ad<.>ptcd    dialect 

ft  hs  land  of   captivity."       Most   of  the 

I'.i  rs  came   fruni    what    were    known  as 

t:.  ^u:j.n  tribes  of    the    coast.       In  spite 

«■:  nr  tact  that   so  lar^e  a  proportion  of 

•y  ^^ves  cxime  f roTTi  these   interior  tribes, 

:.  K^  n  »t  until    Munj^o    Park    made  his 

::--!<  tirst  ioumey  to  the  interior  of  the 

Si„-n  ki  1795   that   the    Western   world 

V'  -A  anythinii:  definite   about  that  res^on. 

1..  iT.fnent  CJerman  traveler  and  scholar 

It  llc:\r\-  l>arth  first  reached  the  famous 

L  '.TtcTLivi'.   city   of    K>ano    in    1850,  and 

u'. .  1'^  i  I  it  was  said  not  more   than  five 

1 1:  ZKon^i  had  ever  visited  that  city.    The 

a» :  -:nts  ib.at  travelers   ji^ve  of  the  region 

ill  the   po)i)le     presents    a    picture   of 

Ar.iii    i:e  so  different   from   that  of  the 

r  i<  d:i.^s  that  1  am  tempted  to  quote  at 

-  -v:  k-r/^^.h  from  these  descriptions. 

>r-.rrdl  po)ples,  of  strikinj;ly  different 
*.I  Tjiti-ri^tics,  contributed  to  form  the 
V.  ;  rj.1  ■  ►  Kcly  connected  states  which  now 
:  n  i".e  liritish  Colony  of  Northern  Ni- 
i:-r.i.  .;f  which  K^ano  is  the  principal  city. 
I-.t.  m'.>t  im[>ortant  and  intcrestinjj^  of 
:•  v-c  are  the  Hausas  and  the  Fulahs,  or 
I'^.i.'-i,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
i.i-'fdlahs  are  noted  for  their  military 
^:  :r.: ;  the  Hausas  for  their  commercial 
f-UrrpTL^.  One  has  a  li<^ht  complexion, 
ar.'i  the  other  is 'dark. 

i.:e  Fulahs  are  an  equestrian  people, 
v»'/h  a  cavalr\-  armed  with  lances  and 
«"A,.'L>.  I'hev  are  zealous  Mohamme- 
d  -.r.-..  with  a  knowjedi^e  of  how  to  "  divide 
z'\-i  .r*<v..rn/'  Their  independent  charac- 
:t;r  is  de-cribed  by  the  proverbial  saying 
T-..r  -a  Fulah  man  slave  will  escape  or 
kT  r.s  master,  and  that  a  Fulah  girl  slave 
^  li  rule  the  harem  or  die."  The  Hausas 
a-.*  superior  to  the  Fulahs  in  the  arts  of 
T-  avc.  They  are  possessed  of  unusual 
::ci.r»:r>-.  judgment,  and  intelligence,  and 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  literary 
la.'.ie.  The  Hausas  carr>'  on  the  intemal 
tra-ie  of  the  North  and  Central  Sudan. 
Triry  arc  well  clothed  and  have  many  well- 
tuiit  dties  with  populations  sometimes  of 


from  twenty  to  sixty  thousand.  I>arth, 
in  describing  Kano,  which  is,  perhai)s,  to 
West  Africa  what  (Chicago  is  to  the 
United  States,  tells  us  that  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  '*  rode  for  several  hours 
round  all  the  inhabited  quarters,  enjoying 
at  his  leisure  from  the  saddle  the  manifold 
scenes  of  public  and  private  life,  of  com- 
fort and  happiness,  of  luxmy  and  misery. 
of  industry  and  indolence,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  streets,  the  market-j^laces, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  courtyards.'' 
Here  he  saw  '*  a  row  of  shops  filled  with 
articles  of  native  and  foreign  ])ro(luce,  with 
buyers  and  sellers  in  e\ery  variety  of 
figure,  complexion,  and  dress."  Now  an 
*'  open  terrace  of  clay  w  ith  a  number  of 
dye-pots  and  people  busily  employed  in 
various  processes  of  their  hand-craft ; 
here  a  man  stirring  the  juice  and  mixing 
with  indigo  some  coloring  wood  in  order 
to  give  it  the  desired  tint,  there  another 
drawing  a  shirt  from  the  dye-pot,  there 
two  men  beating  a  well-dyed  shirt  ;''  far- 
ther on,  "  a  blacksmith  busy  with  his 
tools  in  making  a  dagger,  a  spear  or  t!ie 
more  useful  ornaments  of  husbandry :" 
and,  in  another  place,  "  men  and  women 
hanging  up  their  cotton  thread  for 
weaving." 

The  market  of  Kano,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Africa,  is  celebrated  for  its 
cotton  cloth  and  leather  goods,  'iraditions 
of  Kano  go  back  over  a  tiiousand  years. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  sun-dried 
clay  from  tw'enty  to  thirty  feel  high  and 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 

The  greatest  chieftain  that  ever  ruled 
in  West  Africa,  Mohammed  Askia,  lived 
in  Kano.  lie  became  ruler  in  1492  and 
held  sway  over  a  region.  probal)l\'  as  large 
as  the  (ierman  Kmpire.  l>arth  tells  us 
that  Mohammed  Askia  was  an  example 
of  the  highest  degree  to  which  Negroes 
have  attained  in  the  way  of  p(^lilical  ad- 
ministration and  control.  His  d\ nasty, 
which  was  entirely  of  native  descent,  is 
the  more  remarkable  if  we  consider  that 
this  Negro  king  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most  learned 
and  rigid  Mohammedans.  Not  only  did 
he  consolidate  and  even  extend  his  empire, 
but  he  went  in  1495  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  accompanied  by  1,500  armed  men, 
1.000  on  foot  and  500  on  horseback, 
and  founded  there  a  charitable  institution. 
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He  extended  his  conquests  far  and  wide 
from  what  is  now  the  center  of  Nigeria, 
westward  almost  to  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  northward  to  the 
south  of  Morocco.  Askia  governed  the 
subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity. 
Everywhere   within   the   borders   of    his 


extensive  dominions  his  rule  spread  well- 
being  and  comfort.^ 

The  career  of  Mohammed  Askia  is 
possibly  the  best  example  of  the  influence 
of  Mohammedanism  on  that  portion  of 
Africa  from  which  our  American  slaves 
were  taken. 


MENTAL  HEALING  OF  TO-DAY' 


BY  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 


IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  review- 
ing the  early  history  of  psychotherapy, 
or  mental  healing,  stress  was  laid  on 
the  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  enter- 
tained by  its  practitioners  with  regard  to 
the  agency  by  which  its  cures  were 
effected.  While  a  few,  like  Faria  and 
Bcrtrand,  Braid  and  Liebeault,  soberly 
sought  to  ascertain  the  laws  governing  its 
operation,  the  great  majority  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  hypotheses,  from  the 
*'  magnetic  fluid "  of  Mesmer  to  the 
'•  think  yourself  well  and  you  will  be  well  " 
of  the  clock-maker  Quimby.  This  crude 
theorizing  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  men- 
tal healing  of  to-day,  and  its  consequences 
are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  two  great 
movements  which,  under  the  names  of 
Christian  Science  and  the  New  Thought, 
have  been  until  quite  recently  America's 
chief  contributions  to  the  development  of 
psychotherapy. 

Both  of  these  movements,  as  was  said 
in  the  previous  article,  are  derivatives  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  taught  by  Pbineas 
Park  hurst  Quimby.  Mrs.  Eddy,  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science,  had  been  a 
patient  of  Quimby 's,  and  had  been  cured 
by  him  of  a  malady  of  years'  standing. 
Profoundly  grateful,  and  readily  acquies- 
cing in  his  belief  that  he  had  made  a  dis- 
covery of  the  greatest  significance  to 
humanity,  she  joyfully  accepted  him  as 
the  prophet  of  a  new  dispensation,  and 
with  almost  fanatical  zeal  set  herself  to 


*  See  also  Mr.  Bnre's  article  on  "  The  Origin  and 
Evolution  of  Menft^i  Healing,''  in  The  Outlook  for 
August  is.— The  Editors. 


Study  the  "  Truth  "  as  this  prophet  had 
propounded  it. 

Little  by  little — but  just  at  what  time 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  so  shrouded  in 
doubt  and  controversy  is  this  phase  of  her 
career — she  began  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  Quimby  s  explanation  of  the  cures 
he  worked.  He  was  right,  she  felt,  in 
teaching  that  disease  was  due  to  wrong- 
thinking  and  could  be  overcome  by  get- 
ting the  mind  thinking  right.  But  in  her 
opinion  it  could  be  so  overcome  only  be- 
cause it  actually  was  non-existent,  the 
mind  falsely  imagining  that  the  body  was 
diseased.  Thus,  while  Quimby  had  al- 
ways conceded  the  reality  of  disease, 
although  insisting  on  its  mental  origin, 
his  disciple  boldly  affirmed  its  unreality. 
More  than  this,  continuing  her  *'  investi- 
gations," she  ultimately  was  led  to  deny 
the  reality,  not  only  of  disease,  but  also  of 
suffering,  sin,  and  evil,  and  even  of  all 
things  material ;  and  took  her  stand 
squarely  on  as  ultra-idealistic  a  philosophy 
as  the  mind  of  man  has  been  invited  to 
grapple  with. 

Its  complete  formulation  was  the  work 
of  years,  and,  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
attended  by  much  brain-racking  effort  to 
meet  the  objections  of  worldly  common 
sense.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
it  in  detail  or  to  point  out  its  many  logi- 
cal inconsistencies.  What  is  important 
to  note  is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Eddy,  after 

»"  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,"  by 
Henrv  Barth.  See  also '*  A  Tropical  Dej^ndency: 
An  Outline  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Western 
Sudan,  with  n.n  .Account  of  the  Modern  Settlement  of 
Northern  Viri^^inia,"  by  Flora  L.  Sliaw  (.Lady  Lu- 
gard). 
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^iX  with  some  success  her  own  powers 
25  a  hcdler,  became  convinced  that  any 
one  sincerely  and  fully  accepting  her  re- 
\Ty.-d  version  of  the  Quimbyian  gospel 
V'l'A  thereby  free  himself  from  disease, 
srd  nii;ht  coniidently  undertake  the  treat- 
Iter,  oi  others ;  and  she  accordingly  re- 
s-ivrti  to  devote  the  renriainder  of  her  life 
to  ihe  propagation  of  her  views.  The 
k>a]i  was  tlie  founding  of  a  new  religion. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  all  consid- 
emtions  of  its  spiritual  and  therapeutic 
\-J-— for  Chnstian  Science  is  essentially 
3  rcli^.un  of  healinc;: — it  is  impossible  to 
ri>  St  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  cour- 
i:t\  dcterminaiion,  and  tireless  energy 
d>  ":  ycd  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  labors  to 
?i-  a  hearing.  When  she  began  her 
crj^ide  she  was  a  woman  well  advanced 
in  y.ar^,  of  the  scantiest  means,  and  quite 
lir.kr vAn.  She-  had  alienated  many  of 
'Krr  bt:>t  friends  by  her  devotion  to  her 
**c:icer  idoas/'  and  was  practically  alone 
ir  the  \v.»rld — a  gray,  gaunt,  sad,  pathetic 
.V-iL--  Her  first  attempts  at  prosely- 
iz/^.:^  o'ly  elicited  derisive  laughter.  Yet 
ihc  J  aiiciuly  persevered  until  at  last,  in 
the  lv^^(>n  of  a  young  Massachusetts 
iHi^..  Richard  K.enncdy,  of  Amesbury, 
^ic  f.Mjnd  a  convert  willing  both  to  ad- 
here to  the  faith  she  preached  and  to  aid 
her  ir.  making  it  known. 

T'  i^cther  they^  opened  in  'Lynn  a  school 
fi''  'he  teaching  of  Christian  Science,  and, 
^*  ;.e  Mrs.  Eddy  spent  most  of  her  time 
at  w-rk  on  her  now  world-famous  book, 
"Science  and  Health,"  Kennedy  sought 
to  Cif.ract  pupils  by  giving  practical  dem- 
•.r>t rations  of  the  therapeutic  virtue  of 
the  dnrtrines  he  had  learned  from  her. 
As  i  healer  he  proved  successful  enough 
to  'di  ►.ise  a  lively  interest  in  the  rubject 
am  .rig  the  humble  shoe-workers  of  Lynn, 
fr>T^  whom  his  clientele  was  chiefly  drawn, 
arA  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  a  num- 
ber ►f  applit^mts  for  instruction  in  "  divdne 
healing."  This  marked  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  although  it  was  not  until  several 
years  later — after  the  publication  of 
*■  Science  and  Health  '*  and  Mrs.  Eddy's 
removal  from  Lynn  to  Boston,  where  she 
o:;,'3nized  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
ScientLsu  and  established  the  Massachu- 
seti-^  Metaphysical  College — that  Christian 
Science  took  firm  root  and  began  to  grow 
*iui  the    phenomenal    rapidity   that  has 


won  for  it,  within  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  religjipus  denominations  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1882,  when  Mrs.  Eddy  settled  in 
Boston,  there  were  not  one  hundred 
Christian  Scientists  in  the  entire  country. 
To-day  there  are  almost  one  hundred 
thousand,^  of  whom  four  thousand  are 
actively  engaged  in  die  woik  of  healing. 
The  movement  has  spread  to  foreign 
lands,  and  thus  far  shows  no  sign  of 
diminishing  vitality.  On  the  contrary, 
every^  year  sees  numerous  accessions  to 
the  ranks  of  those  seeking  salvation  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  *'  Science  and 
Health,"  and  ardently  subscribing  to  its 
uncompromising  denial  of  the  facts  of  the 
physical  universe. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  New 
Thought  movement,  which  has  develojied 
side  by  side  with  Christian  Science.  Its 
adherents  also  number  far  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  it,  too,  has  been  growing  in- 
creasingly influential.  I'nlike  Christian 
Science,  however,  it  has  never  become 
organized  into  a  religious  system,  altlioui^^h 
it  is  distincUy  religious  in  character,  a.  id 
in  some  important  respects  its  doctrines 
closely  resemble  those  entertained  by  the 
followers  of  Mrs.  Kddy.  It  ii])h()l(ls,  as 
Christian  Science  does,  an  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  life  ;  it  affirms  the  supremacy 
of  mind  over  matter  and  the  ]:)ractica- 
bility  of  curing  disease  by  purely  mental 
means;  and  it  finds  warrant  for  its  beliefs 
in  the  teachings  of  the  l)ible,  particularly 
as  exemplified  in  Christ's  miracles  of  heal- 
ing. But  it  parts  company  with  Christian 
Science  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  latter 's  manif(;ld  "denials." 
While  the  Christian  Scientist  denies  the 
reality  of  the  physical  universe,  the  New 
Thought  believer,  to  quote  one  of  its  best 
known  exponents,  Charles  l^)r()die  Tatter- 
son,  "  looks  upon  the  visible  universe  as 
an  expression  of  the  power  of  Ciod.  He 
perceives  that  there  must  be  an  outer  as 
well  as  an  inner ;  that  there  must  be  ef- 
fects as  well  as  causes  ;  tliat  all  tlie  great 
material   universe   is   the  visible  word  of 


'A'^'^ordmur  to  th"  reHqions  stiiti-^tics  ^'■atherecl  by 
Dr  H.  K/ C.irroll  and  publi^h'-d  la'>t  year  in  the 
Chri'^tian  Adv()r:it'\  there  wei^'  then  (AS  Chri>ti,iu 
S'^ience  chinches  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  of 
85,(K>6  meml^ers.  Doubtless  Dr.  Carroll's  census  for 
the  present  >x*ar  will  show  a  large  increase 
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God — God^s  word  becoming  manifest  in 
material  form ;  that  the  body  of  man,  to 
some  degree,  represents  man's  spiritual 
and  mental  life  ;  that  by  the  influx  of 
man's  spiritual  consciousness  the  mind  is 
renewed,  and  the  body  strengthened  and 
made  whole."  So,  likewise,  with  disease, 
suffering,  and  sin,  the  reality  of  which  is 
conceded  by  the  New'  Thought,  while 
claiming  that  they  may  be  overcome  by 
**  the  introduction  of  true  thought  into  the 
mind  of  man.'*  Consequently,  the  Xew 
Thought  healer  makes  it  his  special  busi- 
ness to  introduce  this  '*  true  thought  "  into 
the  minds  of  his  patients,  confident  that 
this  is  quite  enough  to  cure  them  of  dis- 
ease. 

Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Xew 
Thought  harks  directly  back  to  Quimby's 
"  get  yourself  thinking  right."  Indeed, 
it  frankly  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
to  Quimby,  another  point  wherein  it  dif- 
fers from  Christian  Science,  which  has 
long  since  repudiated  him  as  an  ''  igno- 
rant mesmerist.''  The  "  father  "  of  the 
New  Thought  movement,  like  the  founder 
of  Christian  Science,  was  one  of  his  pa- 
tients, Warren  Felt  Evans  by  name,  and 
formerly  a  Methodist  clergyman.  Less 
speculative  than  ^frs.  Eddy,  but  sharing 
her  belief  that  ()iMmby  had  fully  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  healing  disease 
**  through  the  power  of  a  living  faith," 
Evans  opened  a  "  mind  cure  "  sanitarium 
in  western  New  Hampshire,  and,  besides 
treating  those  who  came  to  liim,  wrote  a 
number  of  books  describing  the  benetits 
to  be  derived  from  practical  application 
of  the  *'  spiritual  laws  '*  discovered  by 
Quimby.  '•  The  Mental  C:ure,"  **  Men- 
tal Medicine,"  and  "  Soul  and  Body  "  are 
the  titles  of  the  earliest  of  these  books, 
all  three  of  v>'hich,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting,  were  published  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Eddy's  **  Science  and 
Llealth."  At  the  time,  however,  they 
attracted  litde  attention,  and  the  New 
Thought  movement  cannot  be  said  to 
have  fairly  established  itself  until  another 
padent  of  Quimby's — Julius  A.  Dresser, 
the  father  of  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  him- 
self one  of  the  most  prominent  New 
'J'hought  writers  of  to-day — began  to  prac- 
tice mental  healing  in  Boston  in  the  same 
year  that  Mrs.  Eddy  removed  to  that  city 
from  Lvnn. 


Since  then  its  growth  has  kept  pace 
with,  if  it  has  not  exceeded,  that  of  Chris- 
tian Science.     Although  handicapped   to 
a   certain  extent  by  the  absence  of  any- 
formal   organization    such    as   that    into 
which  Christian  Science  has  been  welded, 
it  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  enlisting- 
in  its  support  a  far  larger  number  of  able 
advocates   than   its  great  rival   has  ever 
secured  ;  writers,  for  example,  like  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine,  Henr>^  Wood,  Aaron  Mar- 
tin Crane,  and  the  younger  Dresser,  skilled 
in  the  art  of  presenting  abstruse  themes  in 
language  understandable  by  the  average 
man.      Moreover,  its  explicit  recognition 
of  the  material  side  of  life  has  commended 
it  in  quarters  where  the  sweeping  nega- 
ti(.)ns  of  Chrisdan  Science  arouse  only  a 
feeling  of    contempt.     But  the  principal 
reason  for  its  success  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  its  doctrinal  crudi- 
ties and  extravagances,  it  has  proved  suf- 
ficiently "  workable  "  to  justify,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  its  adherents,  the  extreme  claims  it 
puts  forth. 

The  same  must  be  conceded  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  While  it  is  lamentably  true 
that  the  Christian  Science  healer  has  been 
guilty  of  much  serious  malpracdce,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  has  effected  cures 
in  cases  pronounced  hopeless  by  ortho- 
dox practitioners.  And  it  is  incontesta- 
ble that  in  numerous  instances  Christian 
Science  believers,  as  also  followers  of  the 
New  Thought,  appear  to  gain  gready  in 
health  and  happiness,  growing  more  ro- 
bust, efficient,  energetic,  and  contented 
than  they  w^ere  before  their  "  conversion." 
All  this,  of  course,  is  most  helpful  in  the 
way  of  winning  recruits,  and  goes  far  to 
wring  even  from  the  obdurately  skeptical 
a  reluctant  admission  that  "  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  after  all." 

Li  order  to  appreciate  just  what  that 
'•  something  ''  is,  and  to  understand  why 
Christian  Science  and  the  New  Thought, 
on  their  therapeudc  side,  are  so  strangely 
compounded  of  success  and  failure,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  progress 
achieved  by  an  altogether  different  type 
of  mental  healers — men  of  scientific  tem- 
perament and  training,  whose  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  upbuild  a  system  of  psy- 
chotherapy based,  not  on  mystical  specu- 
lation, but  on  exact  knowledge.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  them,  psychotherapy,  so 
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(if  a.>  cuncems  any   real     comprehension 

i'i  „s  workings,  would  still  be  pretty  much 

where  it  was  in  the  dark  ages  of  Mesmcr. 

ll'/i:;c  others  have    been     rashly    conjec- 

Lrr::.    they    have     quietly     investigated, 

eip/rmcntcd,  and  observed  ;  and  although 

icy  are  few  in    number,  and    have  been 

ct  V*  >rk  only  a  comparativel>-  short  time, 

they  rave  already  made  remarkable  head- 

wu;  in  tatht>niin<^   the    processes   of  men- 

Z:^  xdliri^.  and  in  determininj^^  its  proper 

pj  V  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  labnjrs  of  these  investigators — who 

re  :cv.T.nically  known    as    psychopatholo- 

^^  N  or  students  of  the  abnormal  in  men- 

y  Ifc — bei^an    about    thirty    years    ago 

r.  A  a  SY^tcmadc    inquiry  into    the  phe- 

n^'Ln.i  of  hypnotism,  scientific  interest  in 

v/vr..  as  already  slated,  had  been  aroused 

h  Licoeinili's  demonstration  of  its  thera- 

;^v  itic  helpfulness.      Two  j^^reat  centers  of 

r\  e-iniLntation  were   established,  one  in 

tl.v.t  u\n  of  Nancy,  under  the  supervision 

u  LiL-bcault    himself,    the  other  in  Paris, 

:•:  tl.e  a-ivlum  of   the   Salpetri^re,   then  in 

».:  irire  of  the   famous    Dr.  Charcot.     At 

l-iih  these  places  it  was  soon  ascertained 

til',  quite    apart  from    its    power   as    a 

hci'ii'<  a^ent,   suggestion,  when  applied 

ir,  L:ie  h\"pn«>iic  trance,  w^as  capable  of  pro- 

CLiAn^  mc>st  ex traor dinar}'  effects    on  the 

l/uivan    ori^nism.        It    could    seriously 

rr.''di:y  the  processes  of  nutrition,  circula- 

t3.  n.   and    digestion ;   could    bring   about 

tcrr.i-jrary    loss    of    the    power  of    sight, 

5jx.vch,  hearing,  feeling,  and  motion  :  and 

c-'jkl  even  cause  the  appearance  of  blis- 

ijr5,    swellings,,    eruptions,    etc.,    on    the 

hfiy   of    the     entranced    subject.     The 

Funtal  apparatus    was  affected  most  re- 

n.  irkably.      L- nder  hypnosis  patients  were 

a'  e  :.►  remember  incidents  in   their  past 

j:\'  which    had  vanished  completely  from 

t'n»ir   waking    consciousness  ;  and,  more 

s-nkin<r    still,    if,    while  hypnotized,  they 

w  ere  given  suggestions  that  involved  the 

jvniirmance    of  some    act  at  a  specified 

time  in  the  future,  they   would  faithfully 

ylKv  tht^e  "  post- hypnotic  "  commands, 

I.' twithstanding  the    fact  that   when  de- 

li>;>notized  they  knew  nothing  of  the  sug- 

jjestions  they  had  received. 

It  seemed  a  l<^timate  inference  that 
there  existed  a  much  closer  relationship 
lK:iween  the  psychical  and  the  physical  in 
man  than  had  previously  been  suspected, 


and  that,  in  view  of  the  effects  of  hypnotic 
suggestion  on  the  physiological  processes, 
it  was  possible  that  many  maladies  appar- 
ently physical  in  character  iiad  their  ori- 
gin in  some  psjchical  disturbance  and 
couid  best  be  treated  by  psychical  means. 
Verification  of  this  theor}'  was  not  long 
in  forthcoming.  Among  flic  patients  at 
the  Salpetri^re  were  a  number  of  victims 
of  hysteria,  a  disease  which,  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  such  symptoms  as 
convulsions,  paralyses,  and  contractures, 
had  been  regarded  as  primarily  ph\sical 
rather  than  mental,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly, with  but  little  success.  By  hypno- 
tizing these  patients  and  calling  u])  in 
hypnosis  the  memories  of  their  past  life, 
Charcot  and  his  associates  were  able  to 
locate  the  source  of  all  their  troubles  in 
long-forgotten  experiences — frights,  griefs, 
and  so  forth — which  in  some  subtle  \\  ay 
had  thrown  the  nervous  system  out  of 
gear  and  provoked  the  hysterical  attacks. 
Having  thus  demonstrated  the  dis- 
tinctly psychical  nature  of  one  disease — ' 
and  having  incidentally  learned  ihe  value 
of  hypnotism  for  diai^nostic  as  well  as 
therapeutic  purposes — the  invesiigalors 
broadened  their  field  of  inquiry,  and  grad- 
ually discovered  that  besides  hysteria  there 
were  numerous  maladies  which  similarly 
originated  from  psychical  disturbances  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  disc[uieting 
experience  might  have  jxissed  completely 
from  the  recollection  of  the  sufferer,  yet 
under  hypnosis  it  readily  revealed  itself  as 
existing  bubconsciously  in  his  memory  and 
acting  as  a  perpetual  irritant  to  produce 
all  manner  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  ph}si- 
cal  and  mental.  In  all  such  cases  it  was 
found  that  a  cure  could  be  effected  by 
Suggestion  when  ordinary  methods  of 
therapy  were  of  little  or  no  avail.  lUit, 
what  is  most  important,  it  was  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  efficacy  of  suggestion  itself 
often  depended  on  the  precision  with 
which  a  diagnosis  was  made  and  the  secret, 
psychical  cause  of  distress  brought  to 
light.  Nor  would  suggestion  succeed  if 
the  "dissociation,"'  as  it  is  called,  had  ])n> 
gressed  so  far  as  to  involve  radical  destruc- 
tive changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  rendering 
the  malady  *'  organic  "  instead  of  merely 
*'  functional."  For,  as  the  psychopathol- 
ogist  frankly  admits,  suggestion  is  power- 
less in   the   presence    of    all    '*  organic " 
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diseases,  whatever  their  origpin,  or  is  at 
best  useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  treat- 
ment by  physiological,  chemical,  and  sur- 
gical methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  learned  that 
not  infrequently  the  dissociative  process 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  simulating  those 
of  organic  diseases,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  sufferers  from  hysteria.  Some  hysteri- 
cal affections,  for  example,  are  easily  mis- 
taken for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or 
other  organs,  for  abdominal  and  uterine 
growths,  for  intestinal  obstructions  ;  and 
if  the  patient  happens  to  be  attended  by 
a  physician  unacquainted  with  the  myriad 
forms  in  which  hysteria  may  show  itself, 
a  wrong  diagnosis  is  certain  to  be  made, 
often  with  tragic  consequences  that  would 
have  been  averted  had  the  true  character 
of  the  disorder  been  recognized  and  resort 
had  to  psychotherapy.  As  Dr.  Pierre 
Janet,  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  psy- 
chopathologists,  pointed  out  in  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  a  year  or  so  ago  at  the 
Har\-ard  Medical  School,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  operations  that  have  been 
performed  to  remedy  conditions  w^hich 
really  called  for  treatment  by  suggestive 
therapeutics. 

Still  further,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
experiments  the  Nancy  investigators  dis- 
covered that  in  some  cases  suggestion 
might  be  utilized  therapeutically  without 
the  aid  of  hypnotism.  This  in  turn  led  to 
the  discovery  that  every  one  is  more  or  less 
suggestible,  and  rendered  possible  the 
development  of  a  system  of  non-hypnotic 
psychotherapy  resting  on  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  suggestion  as  worked 
out  by  painstaking  psychological  analysis. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  a  large 
degree  th :  ascertainment  of  the:-e  laws  is 
due  to  th-^  researches  of  an  American  p.  y- 
chopathologist.  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  of  Brooh' 
line,  Ma.  achusetts,  whose  book  on  ''The 
Psycholog\^  oi  Suggestion  "h  indispen.  iiMe 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 
To-day,  c(  nsequently,  the  scientific  psy- 
chotherapist does  not  feel  obliged  to  make 
such  extensiv  use  of  hypnotism  ar  in  the 
days  of  Lie'beault  and  Charcot,  but  fre- 
quently works  directly  on  the  waking  con- 
sciousness of  his  patients,  deftly  applying 
therapeutic  suggestions  by  methods  that 
vary  according  to  the  particular  require- 


ments of  the  case.     There  even  are  some 

psychotherapists  of  the  scientific  type 

such  as  Dubois,  of  Berne — who  seem   to 
find  it  unnecessary  to  use  hypnotism   at 
all.     The  majority,  however,  employ  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  it  being  their  experi- 
ence that  only  through  hypnosis — or    a 
kindred    method    known    as    hypnoidiza- 
tion — is  it  possible  to  get  at  the  subcon- 
scious mental  states  in  which  so  often  lies 
hidden  the  real  cause  of  the  malady  they 
are  endeavoring  to  cure.     And,  whether 
they  utilize  hypnotic  or  non-hypnotic  su<^- 
gestion,  all  scientific  psychotherapists  are 
agreed  in  recognizing  that  suggestion  has 
its  limitations,  and  that  within  those  limi- 
tations it  is  necessar>'  for  the  suggestionist 
to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  psycho- 
logical principles  governing  its  action  in 
order  to  be  able  to  apply  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

Herein  is  the  great  difference  between 
scientific  psychotherapy  and  the  psycho- 
therapy practiced  by  Christian  Science 
and  New  Thought  healers.  Where  the 
latter  succeed  they  owe  their  success, 
equally  with  the  scientific  psychotherapists, 
to  the  influence  of  suggestion.  Where 
they  fail  it  is  because  they  ignorantly  treat 
diseases  not  susceptible  of  cure  by  sugges- 
tion ;  or  because,  in  cases  where  a  cure 
may  be  thus  wrought,  they  lack  the  train- 
ing that  would  qualify  them  to  make  a 
precise  diagnosis,  ascertain  the  true  cause 
of  trouble,  and  overcome  it  by  one  or 
another  of  the  various  methods  at  the 
command  of  the  scientific  practitioner. 
Fortunately  for  them — and  for  their 
patients — suggestion,  even  when  unguided 
by  scientific  knowledge,  is  often  sufificient 
of  itself  to  work  seemingly  miraculous  ' 
cures.  In  such  cases  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  imbue  the  sufferer  with  a  profound 
conviction,  a  *'  lively  faith,"  in  the  possi- 
bility of  his  regaining  health. 

This  faith  Christian  Science  and  the 
New  Thought  inspire  by  their  appeal  to 
the  religious  side  of  man's  nature,  by 
emphasizing  the  goodness  of  God,  and  by 
systematically  cultivating  in  their  adherents 
a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  buoyancy,  and 
courage.  So  long  as  they  can  do  this  it 
matters  not,  from  the  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  how  erroneous  their  doctrines 
may  be.     Right  or  wrong,  the  result  is  the 
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sa~e— the  sugorestibilit>-  of  the  believer  is 
ircrv:a>cd  lo  a  point  which  renders  him 
P^xjl-:irly  responsive  to  curative  ideas, 
a-5.±  if  he  is  suffering  merely  from  some 
f„r.ci.oaal  comphunt^  may  brin^  about 
his  coinplete  rcc()ver>'.  'Inhere  is  always, 
b.wcVLT,  the  danger  that  his  trouble 
nuy  be  orj^anic  instead  of  functional, 
in  which  event,  however  strong  his  faith, 
iis  '.a5t  Slate  is  sure  to  be  worse  than 
hi>;  tirsL 

I:  is  to  avoid   this    danger,  and  at  the 
sune  time  to  take  adv^antage  of  the  thera- 
py: Jiic   potentiaiides    inherent    in   sincere 
TL  .;Ci'>us  conviction,  as  proved  by  Christian 
S\:;c:iLe    and    New    Thought    experience, 
that  a  new  system    of  mental   healing,  the 
si>-oUed  Emmanuel  Movement,  has  quite 
rewcnily    been  developed.      It   originated 
'ft.ih   two    Episcopal     clergymen   of   Bos- 
:♦•:!.  Drs.  Elwood  Worcester   and  Samuel 
MdJuTTib,    men   of    scientific    as   well    as 
:hj  .1  r^cal  training,  who   felt  that  in  psy- 
ch-therapeutics there  w^as  a  field  in  which 
the  clcri^man    and    the    physician  might 
v^c  1  \'.<>rk    hand    in    hand.      Enlisting  the 
r.T::f  iithetic  co  operation  of  several  neurol- 
fn^.>ts.  they  opened  a  clinic  in  their  church 
in  the   autun\n    of  1906',  and  have  since 
mair.tained    it   in    almost   constant  opera- 
tive:, ministering  to  patients  who  come  to 
thcni   n<»t    only   from    Boston  and  neigh- 
Ixfring   cities    but   from  all   parts    of  the 
c^amtry. 

Thi'-y    have    steadfastly    refused,   how- 
ci-'er,  to  accept  for  treatment  persons  suf- 
fering^    from     diseases     which    scientific 
investigation   has  shown  to   be  not  ame- 
nable to  cure  by  suggestion-     All  patients 
appKing  to  them  have  first  to  undergo  a 
medical  examination  at  the  hands  of  com- 
petent physicians,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
their   malady  is   of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require   treatment  by  drugs  or   surgery, 
thf  y  are  promptly  referred  to  a  physician 
or  sup^eon,  as  the  case  may  be.     This,  of 
C'-'urse,    sharply    differentiates    the   work 
d'ne    by    Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb 
from  that  of  other  religious  healers,  but, 
even   from  the  religious  standpoint,  they 
ha.e  no  ditliculty  in  justifying  their  policy. 
"M'»st  religious   workers   in   this   field/' 
thiey  explain,  "  have  made  the  mistake  of 
su'j'.p'ising  that  God  can  cure  in  only  one 
way  and  that  the  employment  of  physical 
means  indicates  a  lack  of  faith.     This  "  is 


absurd.  God  cures  by  many  means.  Me 
uses  the  sunlight,  healing  and  nourishing 
substances,  water,  and  air.  'i'he  knitting 
of  a  broken  bone  or  the  furrowing  out  of 
new  blood-courses  in  a  diseased  limb  is 
just  as  truly  his  work  as  the  restoration 
of  a  wounded  spirit.  There  is  no  peculiar 
piety  involved  in  the  use  of  suggestion. 
We  have  seen  the  consum])tive  nursed 
back  to  life  by  rest,  fresh  air,  abimdant 
food,  and  kindness,  and  we  have  seen 
more  spectacular  recovery  from  other 
diseases  tlirough  confident  exi)ectati()n 
and  the  spoken  word,  but  we  have  never 
felt  that  the  one  was  necessarily  more  the 
act  of  God  than  the  other." 

Restricting  their  sphere  of  operation, 
therefore,  to  the  treatment  of  the  *'  nerv- 
ously and  morally  diseased,"  Drs.  Wor- 
cester and  McComb  seek  to  cure  their 
patients  by  arousing  in  them,  throtigh 
religious  persuasion,  a  confident  belief  in 
their  ultimate  recovery  and  by  bringing  to 
bear  against  the  disease  from  which  they 
suffer  the  force  of  skillfully  applied  sug- 
gestion. So  successful  have  they  been 
that  other  clergymen  have  undertaken  the 
same  work,  and  have  established  religious 
clinics  in  such  numbers  that,  young  as  it 
is,  the  Emmanuel  Movement  to-(la\  holds 
a  prominent  place  among  menial  healing 
systems.  There  are  man}-,  indeed,  wl.o 
see  in  it  something  more  than  a  menial 
healing  system,  and  regard  it  as  the  herald 
of  a  great  spiritual  awakening,  and  as  an 
instrument  preparing  the  way  for  broader 
and  truer  conceptions  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  than  have  obtained  since  the 
time  of  primitive  C'hristianity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  encountered 
bitter  opposition  both  within  and  outside 
the  Church,  and  is  denounced  as  a  radi- 
cal, unnecessary,  useless,  and  harmful 
departure  from  the  true  work  of  the  Chi  is- 
tian  ministry.  Let  the  clerj^y  attend  to 
their  business  of  saving  men's  .souls,  say 
the  critics,  and  leave  to  the  physieiLUi  the 
healing  of  their  bodies.  *'  Cranks,''  "  fad- 
dists," and  "  quacks  "  are  some  of  the 
pleasant  epithets  bestowed  on  the  Emman- 
uel practitioners,  while  from  the  medical 
profession  in  general  comes  a  vigorous 
protest  asserting  that  j)hvsicians  alone 
should  be  permitted  to  us(^  suggestion  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  Although  by  '^^ 
means  groundless,  this  protest  has  a  m^^^ 
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amusing  side,  since,  with  some  noteworthy 
exceptions,  the  medical  men  of  the  coun- 
try' have  signall}'  failed  to  profit  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  psychopathologists,  and 
through  their  attitude  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference are  themselves  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  development  of 
non-scientific  systems  of  psychotherapy. 
The  labors  of  such  investigators  as  Dr. 
Sidis  and  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  of  whose 
contributions  to  the  present-day  under- 
standing of  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  suggestive  therapeutics  America  should 
feci  proud,  have  been  studiously  ignored, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  healing  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  Scientists  and  New 
Thoughters  the  medical  fraternity  ought 
long  ago  to  have  found  an  incentive  for 
studying  and  utilizing  psychotherapy  on 
their  own  account. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  to  galvanize  them  into  belated 
action,  and  in  the  establishment  of  psy- 
chopathological  hospitals  and  clinics  and 
of  chairs  of  psychopathology  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  we  witness  the  dawning  of  a 
now  and  wiser  era  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  For  this  much  Drs.  Worcester 
and  McComb  are  certainly  deserving  of 
the  warmest  gratitude  of  their  supporters 
and  opponents  alike ;  as  also  for  the 
recognition  they  have  compelled  of  the 
physically  vitalizing  influence  of  true  re- 
ligious belief.  Yet,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
must  be  said  that,  as  a  therapeutic  system, 
the    movement  iney   have    sponsored   is 


fraught  with  grave  possibilities  of  danger 
to  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  too  firmly  kept  in  mind 
that  no  one  is  really  competent  to  practice 
psychotherapy  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  suggestion  and 
dissociation  as  revealed  by  the  psychopa- 
thologists and  has  undergone  a  careful 
training  in  methods  of  psychical  diagnosis. 
Otherwise  he  can  proceed  only  in  a  bun- 
gling, haphazard  way,  and,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  is  certain  to  make 
serious  mistakes.  There  obviously  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  clergj^man,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  of  psychopathology 
he  may  be,  from  introducing  the  Emman- 
uel Movement  into  his  church  if  he  so 
desires  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  has  already 
been  adopted  in  many  instances  by  prac- 
titioners no  better  qualified  to  use  sugges- 
tion scientifically  than  are  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  New  Thought  healers. 

As  to  the  future  of  psychotherapy,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  definite  predic- 
tions. In  all  probability  the  present 
chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  knowledge  of  the  laws,  possi- 
bilities, and  limitations  of  suggestion 
becomes  more  generally  diffused,  we  shall 
hear  less  and  less  of  the  various  non- 
scientific  and  semi-scientific  systems,  which 
will  either  disappear  or  undergo  modifica- 
tions rendering  them  more  truly  service- 
able to  humanity. 


YOUTH 

BY   HAROLD   T.    PULSIFER 

(}rant.  Lord,  a  tithe  of  that  large  hope 

'i'hat  burns  within  my  breast ; 
And  yet,  if  I  must  vainly  grope 

Nor  ever  end  my  quest. 
Still  let  the  goal  of  this  desire 

I'nto  mine  eyes  seem    fair. 
Nor  (hill  the  youth-enkindled  fire 

With  ashes  of  despair  ! 
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BY    EDWARD  VERRALL   LUCAS 


CHAPTER    XV 

lOL  DrCKIE,  WITH  HIS  NAPKIN  ON  HIS 
ARM,  SUGGESTS  A  SCHEME  FOR  HUMAN 
HAPPINESS 

TO-DAY  I  carried  out  my  promise 
of  lunching  at  the  Golden  Horn 
and  testing  the  quality  not  only 
of  the  house's  famous  saddle,  but  also  of 
Mr.  Duckie's  skill  as  a  \vaiterl  He  had 
reserved  a  comer  seat  in  one  of  the  pews, 
and  had  evidently  given  orders  to  his 
a-L-:ant  that  I  was  to  be  well  looked 
iii^r:  an  agreeable  attention,  but  carr>'- 
ir.^  v,i:h  it  the  necessar\'  corollary,  in  an 
IsK'^h  eating-house,  that  other  guests 
-xtT'^  neglected. 

I  V.5S  amused  by  a  father  and  son  who 
'XOip^trd  the  same  compartment  This 
hther  was  evidently  of  the  Temple — a 
mn  of  about  fifty,  and  intensely  proud  of 
hl<  s-n.  a  3*outh  from  Oxford,  who,  how- 
ever, no  matter  what  learning  his  head 
n^ht  hold,  was  too  callow  to  fancy 
e\hibi:ions  of  paternal  interest — ^young 
enough  to  be  self-conscious  and  vigilant 
25  to  form,  and  even,  I  am  afraid,  the 
lei^t  little  bit  in  doubt  as  to  his  father's 
sjtLsfactoriness  as  a  judge  of  life.  He 
w.uld  grow  out  of  such  foibles,  I  think, 
:■  r  he  had  a  good  face.  The  core  of  the 
n::!e  comedy  lay  in  the  father's  desire  to 
1'.-:  mc,  a  stranger,  into  the  secret  of  his 
<  p/s  success.  He  stood  sufficiently  in 
!rir  of  the  boy  to  refrain  from  talking  to 
Tnc  about  him.  or  indeed  talking  to  me  at 
a'l.  Young  Oxford,  he  knew  instinctively, 
w '".lid not  like  that,  and  the  honest  fellow, 
who  was  clearly  of  a  sociable,  communica- 
tive cast,  with  a  very  agreeable  vein  of 
raive  snobbislmess,  had  to  content  him- 
s*''I  by  making  such  remarks  to  his  son 
£5    carried     important    information   with 

His  great  chance,  however,  came  at 
tre  end  of  the  meal,  at  which  the  boy 
K.t>.cno  had  been  drinking  water.  ''  Will 
y*^\i  have  a  glass  of  port,  old  man  ?"  the 
proud  father  asked.  Young  Oxford  con- 
sented,  and.  when  their  glasses  were  filled, 

*0>pynght,  I90S,  by  the  MacnuUan  Company. 


the  father,  with  half  a  glance  towards  me 
to  see  that  I  was  attentive,  gave  the  toast, 
*'  Well,  old  man,  here's  to  another  First !'' 

After  they  had  gone  I  was  alone  in  the 
pew,  and,  as  the  other  customers'  needs 
grew  fewer,  Mr.  Duckie  paused  now  and 
then  by  the  table  and  talked  to  me.  He 
had  been  there,  he  said,  for  twenty-four 
years. 

"  Then  you  have  seen  many  chan<^es  .•*" 
I  asked  him. 

No,  he  said,  not  there.  Everything 
was  the  same.  .It  was  their  strength  to 
be  the  same.  The  young  governor,  he'd 
tried  some  new  notions,  such  as  a  forciij^n 
waiter  or  two,  but  it  was  a  mistake. 
Gentlemen  didn't  like  it.  Cientk^mcn 
liked  what  they'd  been  accustomed  to. 
Foreign  waiters  might  be  nippier  with  the 
plates,  but  gentk-mcn  didn't  like  to  have- 
to  teach  them  English.  It  was  not  that 
gendemen  wanted  to  talk  much  ;  but  when 
they  did  talk  they  wanted  to  be  under- 
stood and  replied  to  in  their  own  lani^ua^e. 

Mr.  Duckie  was  now  head- waiter,  and 
proud  of  his  post.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  sadsfied  generally  with  his  life. 

He  said  that  he  was,  except  for  tired 
feet ;  and  .now  and  then,  he  added,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  that  some  one 
would  invent  a  new  joint.  Beet  and 
mutton,  pork  and  veal,  he  said,  that's  all 
there  is.  When  he  first  came  there  ilu'v 
had  had  venison  once  a  week,  but  it  liad 
gone  right  out  of  favor.  Gentlemen  ncvrr 
inquired  for  it  any  more. 

I  asked  him  how  he  kept  his  temjH'r 
when  customers  were  unreasonable. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  in  the  day's  work,''  he 
said.  "  I  know  they  don't  mean  it.  It's 
not  the  gendemen  who  are  snappi>h,  it's 
their  empty  stomachs.  lUit  there's  less 
■grumbling  here  than  in  any  other  eatini^- 
house  in  London,"  he  said;  *' and  I'll  tell 
you  for  why.  I  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  All  my  men  have  instructions  to 
take  the  order  for  drinks  with  the  food, 
and  execute  it  at  once.  That's  the  way 
to  soothe  them.  In  the  ordinary  restaurant, 
gentlemen  aren't  asked  what  they'll  drink 
until  they've  got  their  food,  and  even  then 
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there's  a  dela3\  It's  that  that  sours  them. 
They  can't  bear  waitinc^.  It's  just  the 
same  with  little  crying  babies.  Give  them 
the  bottle  and  they're  all  rij^ht.  (Gentle- 
men aren't  really  difficult  if  you  think  a 
little." 

'*  IJut  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  there 
•are  always  a  few  who  can't  be  satisfied 
any  way." 

"Of  course  there  are,"  said  Mr. 
1  )uckie  (who,  by  the  way.  sinks  familiarly 
here  to  plain  John) :  "  but.  Lor'  bless  you, 
we  don't  mind  them.  That's  their  way. 
If  it  wasn't — if  they  really  meant  all  they 
said — they'd  j^^o  somewhere  else.  lUit 
they  don't,  and  so  we  just  put  uj)  with  it. 
Why,  there's  gentlemen  so  much  in  love 
with  grumbling  that  they'd  call  for  a  tooth- 
pick after  eating  clear  souj).  It's  their 
nature. 

'*  It  is  not  the  gentlemen,''  he  went  on, 
"  that  break  a  waiter's  heart ;  it's  the 
kitchen.  That's  where  our  trouble  is. 
It's  cooks  that  ruin  eating-hoiLses.  A 
cook  who  has  a  grudge  against  a  head- 
waiter  can  cost  his  governor  ])ounds  and 
pounds  a  day.  It's  all  in  his  hands  ;  he 
can  spoil  things,  or  he  can  keep  them 
back  till  the  customers  bang  out  in  fury. 
Just  now  we've  got  as  nice  a  lot  in  the 
kitchen  as  you'd  wish  to  meet  in  a  day's 
march,  but  we  have  had  some  fair  terrors. 
Cicntlemen  who  blame  waiters  for  being 
slow  don't  remember  that  the  food  has 
got  to  be  cooked  and  served  up,  and  that 
the  waiter  doesn't  do  either. 

"  But  there."  >rr.  Duckie  said.  "  an 
empty  stomach  can't  remember  every- 
thing. I  often  think  this  would  be  a  better- 
tempered  and  hai)i)ier  world  if  we  ate  a 
little  all  the  time  instead  of  saving  up  our 
appetites  for  real  meals.  lUit,  s})faking 
as  a  waiter,  I  can  see  it's  best  as  it  is." 

"  Does  your  son  ever  come  and  see 
you  here  .'^''  I  asked. 

"  You  mean  the  comedian  ?"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  now  and  again.  But  I  don't  en- 
courage him.  I  don't  think  it's  a  good 
thing  for  a  father  to  wait  on  his  son.  Not 
that  I  think  there's  any  shame  in  it,  nor 
that  I  feel  unwilling,  knowing  as  1  do  what 
genius  is.  But  it's  not  good  for  Herbert. 
It's  better  for  young  men  never  to  see 
their  fathers  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  sup- 
])ose  some  bad-tempered  gent  was  to  be 
rude  to  me  wliile  he  was  here,  and  I,  of 


course,  not  able  to  answer  back  or  do  a,ny 
thing  (because,  of  course,  waiters  mustn  't). 
that  wouldn't  be  right,  would  it  ? — not  a 
good  thing  for  a  s(m  to  .see  r' 

"  But  he's  a  good  son,"  I  said. 

**  Oh,  yes,  he's  all  right.     But  he's  only 
twenty-five,  and  he's  on  the  Halls,  and  he 
makes  a  lot  of  money.     It's   a    strang-e 
life,  different  from  anything  we're   accus- 
tomed to.     They  turn  night  into  day,  and 
they  get  all  this  ai)plause,  and  everylhing''s 
got   to  be    funny,  and   you   don't    know 
where  you  are.     y\nd  then  of  course   he's 
got  his  touring  to  look  after — a  week  here 
and  a  week  there,  all  over  the  countr}''.      It 
wouldn't  suit  me.     I'm  all  for  regularity. " 

"  Ho  you  ever  go  and  Lear  him  sin^^  ?'' 
I  asked.   ■ 

'*  X  )t  much.     The  Halls  aren't  much  in 
my  line.   I  prefer  real  music.  The  Queen's 
Hall   is  my  mark.     There's  a  gentleman 
who  comes  here  who  gives  me  tickets  for 
that,    and    when    I've   got    a    free     eve- 
ning— which  is  not  often,  for  I  wait  at  City 
dinners  and  such  things  most  nights  after 
we  close  here — off  I  go  to  a  .symphony. 
They're  beautiful,  and  so  soothing.     We 
had  Ml.  Henry  J.   Wood  here  once,   and 
I   saw  to  it   that  he  had  a  good  lunch,  I 
can  i)r(  mise  you.     I  picked  oiU  his  chop 
myself.      15ut  the  man  I'd  like  to  wait  on 
is   Tschaikowsky.    Wouldn't  I  enjoy  look- 
ing after  him  ?     He'd  go  away  hungry — 
I  don't  think." 

"  Tschaikowsky  .^"  I  siud. 

*'  \'es,"  he  said.  *'  I'he  composer  of 
the  *  Pathetic  Symphony.'  It's  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  heard.  If  you  were 
to  go  to  that,  you'd  understand  why,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fatherly  pride.  1  don't 
much  care  about  Herbert's  turns." 

And  here  1  bade  him  good  afternoon, 
and  took  my  way  to  Lionel's  chambers, 
murmuring  as  I  went : 

"  I  want  to  know  a  butcher  paints." 

CHAPFER    XVI 

MR.  DAIJNEV.  OF  THK  BALANCK,  MEETS 
MORE  'MIAN  HIS  MATCH.  AND  FINDS  A 
KKSn'KR 

The  breakfast  table,  which  is  the 
Wynnes'  I'pper  House,  setting  the  seal, 
or  otherwise,  upon  schemes  that  have 
been  comparatively  idly  adumbrated  at 
other  times  and  in  other  places,  ha\-ing 
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deckkd  that  Grandmamma,  who  had 
fcar-r^s  towards  literary  men,  would  like 
13  met:  an  author,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
sh  xd  brinor  Mr.   Dabney    to    dinner  on 

-Can't  we  ^ct  any  one  better  than 
that  ?"  Lionel  asked. 

-Mr.  Dabnev  is  very  nice,"  said 
Xi-.-ii. 

-1  dare  say/'  said  Lionel;  '-but  hes 
r/t  known.     "  What's  he  written  ?" 

*•  He's  an  editor,"  I  explained.  *'  His 
p-.per  is  The  Balance,  a  very  courageous, 
L-ijendal  organ.      Frank  writes  for  it." 

Oh,  yes/'  said  Lionel,  ''but  Grand- 
Ti  TiTia  isn't  going  to  get  excited  over 
:i^.  What's  an  editor  ?  The  world's 
i'^1  ::'  them.  Thej^'ve  got  one  or  two  at 
L^d  w.  111  bet.  What  Grandmamma 
wiri3  to  meet  is  a  fellow  who  writes 
I>  •  l)^^.  novels.  Can't  you  get  hold  of  one 
o:  ±tmJ  What  about  Jacobs  ?  I  shouldn't 
niTii  meeting  him  myself." 

It  was  pjinted  out  that  we  did  not 
kn-iiV  Mr.  Jacobs. 

"Then  we  ought  to,"  said  Lionel. 
•  Wnai  s  ihe  good  of  an  editor,  anyway  ? 
E.en*  paper  seems  to  have  a  dozen  of 
them.  How  would  you  like  me  to  bring 
Ftjni   Warner  ? — he's     written    loads    of 

Mr.  Dabney,  however,  remained  our 
only  li'..n- 

Wr.en  the  evening  arrived,  it  looked  as 
t:i  'U^h  Grandmamma  and  he  were  going 
I*  ■  hii  it  off  perfectly,  and  I  began  to  feel 
quite  happy  about  my  introduction  of  this 
firebmnd  into  the  household. 

•'  I  hear  that  you  are  a  writer,"  Grand- 
mamma began,  very  graciously.  "  I 
always  Hke  literary  company.  Years 
as^a  1  met  both  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Tn^.ckeray." 

I  saw  the  lid  of  Lionel's  left  eye  droop 
as  he  glanced  at  Naomi.  Mrs.  Wynne,  I 
gathered,  was  employing  a  favorite  open- 

L-g. 

Mr.  Dabney  expressed  interest. 
"There  are  no  books  like  theirs  now," 
Grandmamma  continued.  "  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  books  you  write,  but  there 
are  no  books  like  those  of  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray." 

Mr.  Dabney  began  to  say  something. 
*•  Personally,"     Grandmamma    hurried 
on,  "  1  prefer  those  of  Mr.  Dickens,  but 


that  perhaps  is  because  me  dear  fawther 
used  to  read  them  to  us  aloud.  He  was 
a  beautiful  reader.  There  is  no  reading 
aloud  to-day,  Mr.  Dabney;  and,  I  fear, 
very  little  home  life." 

Here  Grandmamma  made  a  false  move, 
and  let  her  companion  in,  for  he  could 
never  resist  a  comparison  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
present. 

"No,"  he  said,  *' you  are  quite  right." 
And  such .  was  the  tension  that  Grand- 
mamma's remarks  had  caused  that  the 
whole  room  was  silent  for  him.  "  We 
are  losing  our  hold  on  all  that  is  most 
precious.  Take  London  at  this  moment 
— look  at  the  scores  and  scores  of  attrac- 
tions to  induce  people  to  leave  home  in 
the  evenings  and  break  up  the  family 
circle — restaurants,  concert- rooms,  enter- 
tainments, theaters.  Look  at  the  music 
halls.  Do  you  know  how  many  music 
halls  there  are  in  London  and  Greater 
London  at  this  moment  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Grandmamma,  sternly,  '*  I 
have  no  notion.  I  have  never  entered 
one." 

Lionel  shot  a  glance  at  me  which  dis- 
tinctly said,  in  his  own  deplorable  idiom, 
"  What  price  Alf  Pinto  ?" 

Mr.  Dabney,  I  regret  to  say,  intercepted 
the  tail  of  it,  and  suddenly  realized  that 
he  was  straying  from  the  wiser  path  of 
the  passive  listener.  So  he  remarked, 
**  Of  course  not,"  and  brought  the  conver- 
sation back  to  Boz. 

"  Mr.  Dickens,"  said  Grandmamma, 
"  did  me  the  honor  to  converse  with  me 
in  Manchester  in  the  sixties.  1  was  there 
witli  me  dear  husband  on  business,  and  we 
stayed  in  the  same  hotel  as  Mr.  Dickens, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  same  tal)le.  The 
toast  was  not  good,  and  Mr.  Dickens,  1 
remember,  compared  it,  in  his  inimitable 
way,  to  sawdust.  It  was  a  perfect  simile. 
He  was  ver>'  droll.  What  particularly 
struck  me  about  him  was  his  eye — so 
bright  and  restless — and  his  cjuick  wa}s. 
He  seemed  all  nerves.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  I  told  him  I  had  met 
Mr.  Thackeray,  but  he  was  not  interested. 
I  remember  another  thing  he  said.  In 
paying  his  bill  he  gave  the  waiter  a  very 
generous  tip,  which  was  the  slang  word 
with  which  me  dear  husband  always  used 
to    describe    a    douceur.       *  There,'    Mr. 
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Dickens  said,  as  he  ^ave  it  to  the  waiter, 
'  that's — '  How  very  stupid  I  I  have 
forgotten  what  he  said,  but  it  was  full  of 
wit.     '  There.'  he  said —     Dear  me  !" 

"  Never  mind.  Grandmamma,"  said 
Naomi,  "you  will  think  of  it  presently.'' 

*'  But  it  was  so  droll  and  clever/'  said 
the  old  lady.  **  Surely,  Alderley,  dear,  I 
have  told  you  of  it  .'*"" 

"Oh.  yes,  mother,  many  times,"  said 
Alderley  ;  "  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
think  of  it  at  the  moment.  Stranj^c, 
isn't  it,''  he  remarked  to  us  all  at  larj^e, 
"  how  often  the  loss  of  memory  in  one 
person  seems  to  infect  others — one  for- 
gets and  all  forj^et.  We  had  a  case  in 
Chambers  the  other  day.'' 

Their  father's  stories  having  no  partic- 
ular sting  in  them,  his  children  abandoned 
him  to  their  mother,  who  listens  devot- 
edly, and  we  again  fell  into  couples. 

l>ut  it  was  useless  to  attempt  disregard 
of  old  Mrs.  Wynne.  There  was  a  feeling 
in  the  air  that  trouble  lay  ahead,  and  we 
all  reserved  one  ear  for  her. 

"And  Mr.  Thackeray?"  Mr.  Dabney 
asked,  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray,"  said  Grandmamma, 
"  I  had  met  in  I/ondon  some  years  before. 
It  was  at  a  conversazione  at  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety's. Mr.  Wynne  and  I  were  leaving  at 
the  same  time  as  the  great  man — and 
however  you  may  consider  his  writings  he 
was  great  physically — and  there  was  a 
little  confusion  about  the  cab.  Mr. 
Thackeray  thought  it  was  his,  and  we 
thought  it  was  ours.  Me  dear  husband, 
who  was  the  soul  of  courtesy,  pressed 
him  to  take  it;  but  Mr.  Thackeray  gave 
way,  with  the  most  charming  l)()w  to  me. 
It  was  raining.  A  very  tali  man  with  a 
broad  and  kindly  face  — although  capable 
of  showing  satire-  -and  gold  spectacles. 
He  gave  me  a  charming  bow,  and  said: 
'  There  will  be  another  one  for  nu* 
directly.'  1  hope  there  was,  for  it  was 
raining.  Those  were,  however,  his  exact 
words,  *  There  will  be  another  one  for 
me  directly."  " 

Mr.  Dabney  expressed  himself  in  suit- 
able terms,  and  cast  a  swift  glance  at  his 
hostess  on  his  other  side,  as  if  seekino  for 
relief.  She  was  talking,  as  it  liappened, 
about  a  novel  of  the  da\-  in  which  little 
but  the  marital  relation   is  discussed,  and 


Mr.  Dabney,  on  being  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussion, remarked  sententiously  :  "  The 
trouble  with  marriage  is  that,  while  every 
woman  is  at  heart  a  mother,  ever}'  man  is 
at  heart  a  bachelor." 

'*  What  was  that  ?"  said  Grandmamm3-, 
who  is  not  really  deaf,  but  when  in  a  tight 
place  likes  to  gain  time  by  this  harmless 
imposition.  "  What  did  Mr.  Dabney  say  ?'* 
she  repeated,  appealing  to  Naomi. 

Poor  Mr.  Dabney  turned  .scarlet.  To 
a  mind  of  almost  mischievous  fearlessness 
is  allied  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  and  dis- 
taste for  prominence  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially among  people  whom  he  does  not 
know  well. 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  nothing,"  he  said- 
'•  Merely  a  chance  remark." 

"  I    don't    agree    with    you,"    replied 
Grandmamma,  severely,  thus  giving  away 
her  little  ruse.     *'  There  is  no  trouble  with 
mariiage.     It  is  very  distressing  to  me  to 
find  this  new  attitude  with  regard  to  that 
state.    When  I  was  a  girl,  we  neither  talked 
about    incompatibility    and    temperament 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  nor  thought  about 
them.     We  married.     I  have  had  to  give 
up  my  library  subscription  entirely  because 
they  send  me  nothing  nowadays  but  nause- 
ous novels  about  husbands  and  wives  who 
cannot  get  on   together.     I    hope,"  she 
added,    turning    swiftly    to  Mr.   Dabney, 
"  that  those  are   not   the  kind   of  books 
that  you  write." 

•'  Oh,  no."  .said  Mr.  Dabney;  "  I  don't 
write  books  at  all." 

"  Not  write  books  at  all  ?"  said  Grand- 
mamma. "  1  understood  you  were  an 
author. 

"No,  dear."  said  Naomi,  "not  an 
author.  Mr.  Dabney  is  an  editor.  He 
edits  a  very  interesting  weekly  paper, 
1'he  ]>alance.  He  stimulates  others  to 
write." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  paper,"  said 
Grandmamma,  who  is  too  old  to  have  any 
])ity." 

"  I  must  show  it  to  you,''  said  Naomi. 
*'  1^'rank  writes  for  it." 

''  Very  well.''  said  Grandmamma.  '^  But 
1  am  disapi^ointed.  1  thought  that  Mr. 
Dabney  wrote  books.  'J'he  papers  are 
growing  steadily  worse,  and  more  and 
more  unfit  for  general  reading,  especially 
in  August.  I  hope,"  she  said,  turning  to  ' 
Mr.  Dabney  again,  "  you  don't  write  any 
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o(  LV«e  terrible  letters  about  home  life  in 

\ir.  Dabriey  said    that   he    didn't,  and 

Grardn.amma  began  to  soften  down.     "  I 

an  very  fond  of  literary  society,"  she  said. 

•*  It  is  one  of  my  great  griefs  that  there  is 

&Tl:tlc  Jierar\'  society  in    Ludlow.     You 

are  t'^o  youn^:^,    of    course,    Mr.   Dabney, 

but  1  ain  sure  it  will  interest  you  to  know 

4u:  1  knew  personally  both  Mr.  Dickens 

and  Mr.  Thackeray." 

Here  a  shudder  ran  round  the  table, 
ard  li  nel  practically  disappeared  into  his 
p'jte.  I  stole  a  glance*  at  Mr.  Dabncy's 
Uct*,  Drops  of  perspirati<>n  were  begin- 
irrir  f)  break  out  on  his  forehead. 

'*  Mr.  IMckens,"  the  old  lady  continued 
rex.,  r^clessly,  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
dcvi^uuon  she  was  causing,  even  at  the 
sicr?-  ard,  usually  a  stronghold  of  discreet 
ir".7J:i>-i\in-.  ''Mr.  Oickens  I  met,  at  a 
b-j'c!  in  Manchester  in  the  sixties.  I 
wa<  there  with  me  dear  husband  on  busi- 
n^-i-i.  and  we  breakfasted  at  the  sam* 
tiibi':;.  Mr.  Dickens  was  all  ner\'es  and 
fin.  The  toast  was  not  good,  and  I 
remen^x-r  he  compared  it  in  his  inimitable 
way  to  -.awdust." 

Mr.  Dabney  ate  feverishly. 
••  I  rtrn ember  also  that  he  made  a  cap- 
it:.-]  joke  as    he   was  giving  the  waiter  a 
tip.  as  me  dear   husband   always  used  to 
ca^i  a  Juireur.      '  There/  he  said — " 

Mr.  Dabney  twisted  a  silver  fork  into 
the  shape  of  a  hair-pin. 

It  was,  of  course,  Xaomi  who  came  to 
the  rescue.  *'  Grandmamma,"  she  said, 
*'wtr  have  a  great  surprise  for  you — the 
first  ^\<\i  of  strawberries." 

'*  So  early  !''  said  the  old  lady.  '*  How 
very  extravagant  of  j'ou,  but  how  very 
plcLsani!"  She  took  one,  and  ate  it 
singly,  while  Mr.  Dabney  laid  the  ruined 
fork  a^ide  and  assumed  the  expression 
of  a  reprieved  assassin. 

**'I>3ubtless,'  ''  Grandmamma  quoted, 
"God  could  have  made  a  better  beny, 
but  doubtless    he    never    did.'     Do   you 

(To  be  continued) 
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know,"  she  asked  Mr.  Dabney,  "who 
said  that  ?  It  was  a  favorite  quotation  of 
me  fawther's." 

**Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Dabney.  who  had 
been  cutting;  it  out  of  articles  eveiy  June 
for  years,  **  it  was  Bfshop  Berkeley." 

The  situation  was  saved,  for  Grand- 
mamma talked  exclusively  of  fruit  for  the 
lest  of  the  meal.  Ludlow%  it  seems,  has 
some  very  beautiful  gardens,  especially 
Dr.  Sworder's,  which  is  famous  for  its 
figs.     A  southern  aspect. 

At  one  moment,  however,  we  all  went 
cold  again,  for  Lionel,  who  is  merciless, 
suddenly  asked  in  a  silence,  **  Didn't  you 
once  meet  Thackeray,  Grandmamma  V 

Naomi,  however,  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  before  the  old  lady  could  begin 
she  had  signaled  to  her  m(jther  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

By  the  time  the  evening  ended  Mr. 
Dabney  had  quite  lecovered,  and  he 
was  ready  enough  on  the  way  home  to 
laugh  at  his  adventure.  \\'c  talked 
Dickens  long  into  the  night;  and  there  is 
no  better  subject.  Mr.  l)abney  said  one 
very  interesting  thing.  '*  What  I  al\va\s 
wonder  about  Dickens,"  he  said,  "  is  how 
on  earth  did  the  man  correct  his  proofs  ?'' 
Because,  as  he  went  on  to  point  out,  be- 
tween the  time  of  writing  and  the  time  of 
correcting  he  must  have  thought  of  so 
many  new  descriptive  touclies,  so  many 
new  creatures  to  add,  so  many  new  and 
adorable  fantastic  comments  on  lile. 
How  could  he  deny  himself  the  joy  of 
putting  these  in  ? — for  there  can  be  no 
pleasure  like  that  of  creation. 

I  went  to  bed  still  laugliing ;  but  I 
should  not  have  laut;hed  had  I  known 
what  possible  danger  for  me  lay  ahead, 
the  product  of  that  comic  dinner  conxer- 
sation.  Strange  at  what  light  and  uneon- 
.sidered  moments  the  strongest  mesh  of 
the  web  of  life  may  be  spinning !  We 
never  know.  Had  Mr.  Dabney  not 
needed  rescuing,  and  had  Naomi  not 
come  to  his  rescue.  .  .  . 
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SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE  TEMPLE :  THE  PASSIONS 
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Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine 

arm: 
For  love  is  strong  as  death  ; 
Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  prave  : 
The  flashes  thereof  are  Hashes  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  the  Lord 
Many  waters  cannot  ciuench  love, 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it 
If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  tor 

love, 
He  would  utterly  be  contemned. 

— Solomon's  Sonjj,  viii.  6,  7. 

SOLOMON'S  Song  is  a  love  drama.^ 
There  are  three  chief  characters, 
Solomon,  the  Shulamite  Maiden,  the 
Peasant  Lover.  A  chorus  of  women  acts 
the  part  of  a  Greek  chorus.  The  scene 
opens  with  a  royal  encampment  in  (jalilee. 
The  Shulamite  Maiden  has  been  brouj^ht 
to  the  camp  to  be  added  to  the  royal  ha- 
rem. The  King  and  the  chorus  of  court 
ladies  receive  her  with  flatteries.  lUit  her 
heart  turns  to  her  Peasant  Lover,  and  to 
the  royal  flatteries  she  turns  a  deaf  ear. 
The  company  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  taking 
•  the  captive  maiden  with  them.  The  King 
hopes  that  absence  from  her  lover  in  new 
scenes,  and  the  glories  of  the  city  and 
the  palace,  will  win  her  away  from  her 
rural  home.  liut  she  will  have  none  of 
them.  Waking,  she  sings  of  her  brothers, 
her  vineyard,  her  lover.  Sleeping,  she 
dreams  of  him.  Neither  the  flatteries  of 
the  King  nor  his  ardent  passion  has  any 
effect  upon  her.  And  the  simple  story 
ends  with  her  return  to  (ialilee,  where  she 
appears  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
Peasant  Lover,  and  greeted  by  the  song 
of  the  village  maidens  as  the  lovers  come 
back  to  the  rural  home  beneath  the  apple 
tree,  where  she  was  given  birth  by  her 
mother,  and  given  a  second  birth  by  her 
lover.  And  the  sim]:)le  drama,  whose  7no- 
ti/\<>  the  spontaneity  of  love,  "  Stir  not  up 
nor  awaken  love    until  it    please,"  ends 

^  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  these 
brief  prdtial  sernioii-^  to  enter  into  d  )ubtful  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  critiiism.  There  are  two  modern 
interpretations  of  thi<i  iNxtk:  one  the  d'amatic.  here 
adopted;  tli-  oth^^r  th-  lvti<al.  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
love  ^ontfs,  but  with  dramatic  nnitv.  I'()r  th»  former 
see  W.  E.  (Jnfh-"s  "The  Lilv  'inionir  Thorns  ;"  'or 
the  latter.  R.  Ci.  Mr.ulton's  "Mod-in  Kf-ader's  Iiibl->, 
Hi])li  al  Idvlls."  S--  aNo  mv  **  I.i'V*  and  Lit-ratiire 
ot  ti>e  Ancient  Hebiews."  chapter  Ix..  and  note  there. 
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with  the  verse  which  I  have  chosen  as  my 
text : 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal 

upon  thine  arm : 
For  love  is  strong  as  death  ; 
Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave: 
The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  the  Lord. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it: 
If  a  man  woui  ^  give  all  the  substance  of  his 

liouse  for  love. 
He  would  utterly  be  contemned. 

Solomon's  Song  is  to  most  readers  of 
the  Ihble  a  closed  bc)ok.  The  age  needs 
to  reopen  and  re-read  it.  For  it  is  a 
simple  and  graphic  portrayal  of  the  con- 
flict between  love  and  ambition  in  a 
woman's  life,  with  love  triumphant.  And 
in  this  age,  when  ambition  in  all  its  forms 
is  calling  so  loudly  to  woman  to  come  out 
from  her  home — social  ambition  offering^ 
her  wealth  or  lunopean  titles,  business 
ambition  offering  her  the  zest  of  compe- 
tition with  men  in  the  struggle  of  life, 
political  ambition  demanding  that  she 
take  up  the  duties  and  burdens  and  prof- 
fering her  the  shadowy  rewards  of 
government ^a  literature  that  reminds 
her  that  love  is  the  best  life  has  to  offer, 
and  that  if  a  man  would  give  aU  the 
substance  of  his  house  in  lieu  of  love  he 
should  be  utterly  contemned  by  the  true 
woman,  is  not  too  archaic  to  be  read  and 
pondered  with  i)rofit. 

There  is  a  theory  of  life  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  "  total  depravity."  This  is 
not  intended  to  mean  that  every  man  is 
as  bad  as  he  can  be,  which  would  imply 
that  there  are  no  grades  in  wickedness; 
it  is  intended  to  mean  that  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  of  man  are  naturally 
evil  and  become  good  only  as  by  a  divine 
influence  the  man  is  re-created.  So 
defmed,  I  absolutely  and  totally  dissent 
from  the  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  'that  every  faculty  and  ])ower  of 
man  is  naturally  gool ;  evil  only  as  it  is 
evilly  directed.  l)e]>ravity  is  not  natural; 
it  is   unnatural,  contra-natural.     Acquisi- 
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meness  is  the  spur  to  useful  industn'; 
app:.:'jadveness  is  the  mother  of  sympa- 
thy .  self-esteem  is  necessary  to  self- 
p-'  ^AT.'  «n  :  wiihout  combativeness  there 
,*••.:  d  be  no  heroism,  without  destruct- 
h^.';^i  no  great  reforms.  On  the  other 
hid.  *iK*  nobler  faculties  misdirected 
nctc  ti>  ex-il:  reverence  to  superstition, 
fxth  t"  credulity,  hop>e  to  illusion,  ill- 
g  v:ncd  love  to  sentimentality. 

^K  all  the  forces  which  combine  to 
tT-^c  up  man's  complex  nature,  perhaps 
'tc  ri>>:ons  are  the  strongest — the  most 
i.-^A,  and  the  most  beneficent.  They 
iTj  C'cIn  of  fire  which  hath  a  most  vehe- 
iz  jr.:  tame,  and,  like  fire,  are  a  good  serv- 
er: ar.d  a  bad  master.  They  may  cheer 
the  h>mo  \^-ith  a  welcoming  radiance,  or 
T  .c  ■  ir:iy  consume  it  and  leave  it  in  a 
::e^;-  ••!  ashes.  Unsanctified  by  spiritual 
L:-. -f,r he  passions  have  been  used  tomin- 
1-  r.r  :o  a  horrible  greed,  the\'  have  re- 
ef _  cd  W'.men  to  an  unspeakably  cruel 
^Li'.tr.-,  they  have  committed  most  foul 
a.-ii  Linnaiural  murders,  they  have  wrecked 
h  -p:^.  embittered  lives,  sundered  fair 
f r.trT  d>hips,  mcited  to  bestial  treachery, 
r-r-.7j}  cd  kings  to  their  own  undoing  and 
ZA-c  undoing  of  their  countr>%  and  have 
i^-v^uded  body  and  soul  and  sent  both  to- 
^;  jther  to  the  lowest  hell  even  while  yet  on 
canh.  Guided  by  a  sound  intelligence,  con- 
tr- -red  by  a  strong  will,  and  spiritualized  by 
pure  unselfishness,  the  passions  form  the 
sv,eerc<t,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
ss^reti  love  on  earth,  save  only  the  love 
which  unites  mother  and  child,  and  of 
:hi^i  love  they  are  the  creator.  So  sancti- 
5ed  and  directed,  they  make  the  holy  family 
p»^M'.>le,  which  in  turn  makes  the  State 
uT.d  the  Church,  they  make  the  souls  of 
:'.ie  }.)vcrs  immune  from  the  perils  of 
pr'Lsperity  and  make  sweet  the  cup  of 
acversin'.  they  give  courage  in  danger, 
p^hcnce  in  disaster,  moderation  in  victory, 
SiPA  a  joy  in  life  which  no  pen  of  poet  or 
t.'.xjLience  of  orator  has  ever  been  able 
Sfi-ydAteW  to  portray.  This  passionate 
I.-.-  is  unique — unlike  the  love  of 
parent  for  child,  or  friend  for  friend. 
It  has  no  analogue  in  any  other  mo- 
tivL  pr>wer.  any  other  emotion.  In- 
^?ircd  bv    this    love,   the    careless   youth 


becomes  a  caretaker  for  her  whom  he 
loves,  and  blazes  his  way  through  the 
unknown  forest,  made  by  her  companion- 
ship heroic  in  meeting  danger,  persistent 
in  overcoming  obstacle,  patient  in  routine, 
and  by  love  redeeming  toil  from  drudgery. 
Do  I  idealize  ?  No  1  I  could  not  if  I 
would.  For  there  is  no  danger  which,  in 
the  actual  history  of  the  world,  this  love 
has  not  bravely  met,  no  burden  which  it 
has  not  gladly  borne,  no  tragedy  which  it 
has  not  calmly  confronted.  The  passion 
of  love  is  the  master  passion  of  the  human 
race,  and,  at  its  best,  is  the  purest  and 
divinest  of  human  passions. 

"  This,"  says  Paul,  "  is  a  great  mys- 
ter\\''  Mystery  it  is,  and  mystery*  we 
must  leave  it.  But  it  ought  not  to  come 
to  our  children  a  wholly  uninterpreted 
mystery.  Every  mother  ought,  however 
reluctant  her  tongue,  to  interpret  the  mys- 
tery to  her  daughter,  every  father  to  liis 
son.  For,  if  guided  aright,  this  passion  of 
love  leads  up  to  a  heaven  on  earth ;  un- 
guided  and  uncontrolled  it  leads  to  a  hell. 
Creator  of  life,  it  is  also  a  prolific  producer 
of  disease.  Supreme  among  the  virtues, 
it  sometimes  becomes  the  most  degrading 
of  vices.  The  Church,  the  Press,  the 
School,  can  teach  little  on  this  subject. 
This  duty  belongs  to  the  home  and  the 
parent,  and  cannot  be  safely  shifted  olf 
upon  substitutes.  To  teach  our  children 
what  is  the  mystery  of  love  and  life,  to 
train  our  boys  in  that  chivalric  reverence 
for  woman  which  should  be  her  wholly 
adequate  protection,  to  train  our  girls  in 
that  womanly  self-respect  which  should 
be  their  self-protection  when  chivalry  fails 
and  genteel  boorishness  takes  its  })lace ; 
not  to  essay  the  generally  impossible  and 
always  perilous  task  of  kee].)ing  bo\'s  and 
girls  apart,  but  in  lieu  thereof  to  habituate 
them  to  grow  up  together  in  a  natural 
and  mutually  respecting  fellowshi[)  which 
may  gradually  ripen  into  love  without  the 
danger  that  conies  from  a  sudden  onrush 
of  uncontrolled  passion  too  strong  to  be 
resisted — this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  certainly  is  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult,  task  of  the  parc^nt.  To  neg- 
lect it,  however  difficult,  is  a  criminal  breach 
of  trust ;  to  perform  it,  a  sacred  duty. 
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IN  an  admirable  preface  to  her  "  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  "  (Macmillan), 
Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  strikes  a 
keynote  that  vibrates  dominantly  t]irou<^h- 
out,  and  brings  into  harmony  the  fra<^- 
ments  of  as  intricate  a  bit  of  local  history  as 
could  be  founcj.  By  dint  of  patient,  hon- 
est study  she  has  collected  a  mass  of  facts 
which  she  has  skillfully  arranged  in  such 
perfect  order  as  to  attract  even  an  indiffer- 
ent reader  and  absorb  his  attention  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page  of  tu'o  large  volumes. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  has  the  gift,  de- 
nied to  many  historians,  of  perfectly  nias- 
teriiig  details,  yet  she  '  *  able  to  use  or 
discard,  to  emphasize  or  slight,  and  to 
present,  finally,  a  well-compacted,  beauti- 
fully -ounded  narrative,  attractive  and  im- 
press* ve  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

m  spite  of  a  lack  of  carefully  preserve^' 
records,  in  spite  of  conflicting  contem- 
porary opinion,  and,  far  worse,  in  spite  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  preceding  historians, 
the  author  moves  quietly  and  competentl\' 
♦hrough  the  mize,  and  we  have  a  clear, 
dispassionate  yet  vivid  history  of  New 
York  duripg  the  first  eighty  years  of  its 
existence. 

As  the  author  reminds  us,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  New  England  fills  the 
foreground  of  the  colonial  picture ;  but  in 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
place  is  largely  occupied  by  New  York. 
From  the  very  beginning,  however,  this 
province  and  city  proves  more  clearly 
than  any  other  "  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  not  a  movement  of  transplanted 
Englishmen."  Europeans  of  diverse 
origin  were  transformed  into  Americans 
by  influences  that  were  potent  from  the 
first  settlement — a  combination  of  geo- 
graphical, economical,  industrial,  and  hu- 
man influences.  'I'he  author  docs  not 
attempt  a  political  history,  or  even  a  his- 
tory of  the  municipality ;  she  writes  a 
history  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants, 
showing  how  the  way  of  the  Revolution  was 
l)repared.  She  succeeds  in  her  aim  and 
i)aints  tb.e  life  of  the  people  on  all  sides. 

Explorers,     followed     by    fur-traders, 
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braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  among^ 
them  the  Netherlanders  held  foremost 
rank.  Eor  a  hundred  years  on  from  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  ceiitur>' 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland  sailed  the 
seas  in  search  of  trade  and  conquest.  In 
1623,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  Dutch 
province  was  born  on  the  fertile,  desirable 
stretch  of  coast  then  called  New  Nether- 
land.  The  colonists,  sent  by  the  West 
India  Company  of  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  came  to  live  in  the  new  country-, 
to  establish  farms  and  towns,  not  simply 
to  traffic  in  trading  stations.  I'hey  iMantcd 
the  seed  that  afterward  became  five  of 
the  Thirteen  (Colonies — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  Some  thirty  years  later  Eng- 
land, under  the  authority  of  King  James, 
insisted  that  they  were  ''  intruders."  Just 
this  difference  of  view-  was  the  cause  of 
years  of  intricate  and  troublesome  contests 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 

The  West  India  ('ompany  certainly  pur- 
sued a  short-sighted  policy,  and  opened 
the  way  for  English  usurpation.  The 
situation  is  graphically  described  by  De 
Vries  in  his  book  entitled  "Short  Histori- 
cal and  Journal  Notes  of  Several  Yoyages 
made  in  the  Eour  Parts  of  the  World,'* 
from  which  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  draws 
much  color.  She  contrasts  it  with  Irving's 
burlesque  history,  for  which  she  has  little 
patience,  because,  as  she  says,  it  sadly  dis- 
torted the  story  of  New  Amsterdam. 
"•  Its  comic-opera  background,  with  groups 
of  foolish  plethoric  burghers  dozing,  booz- 
ing, and  smoking  in  comfortable  chimney- 
corners,  bears,  of  course,  no  remotest 
likeness  to  the  real  New  Amsterdam  of 
16vV^ — to  the  poor,  stinted,  struggling  little 
frontier  post,  where,  only  five  years  be- 
fore. e\en  tlie  clergyman  suffered  hard- 
ship." Plant  Ca]^tain  De  Yries  wrote 
that  the  New  Engl  nders  who  duhbed 
their  Dutch  neighbors  "intruders'*  be- 
lieved tliat  "  they  are  Israelites,  and  that 
we  at  our  plantation  are  Egj'ptians,  and 
that  the  English  in  \'irginia  also  are  Kg)'p- 
tians.^'  I'Yom  all  sides  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions were  threatened.     The  var>'ing  for- 
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ttiKS  of  government  are  f  oUowed  with 
mineiiiis  ability  through  many  pag^es  of 
Ijci  narrative,  into  which  are  introduced 
cir.>'is  bits  of  information  in  reg^ard  to  the 
^ynrii  of  many  familiar  names  as  -well  as 
cr.er  skie-'iights  thrown  up>on  the  differ- 
ences between  Dutch  and  English  charac- 
•xr.  Tno  Dutch  were  far  more  liheral  to 
±0^  holding  other  forms  of  religious 
faith  than  were  the  bigoted  New  England- 
ers.  They  welcomed  men  from  all  over 
Europe  and  treated  them  as  worthy  of 
respect  Drunkenness  was  the  great  sin 
of  the  Dutch,  but  good  Dominie  Nlichaelius 
wrote  to  his  friend  Smoutius  that,  though 
hispanshioners  were  somewhat  rough  and 
kwTsc.  they  were  mostly  *'  good  people." 

The  Dutch  would  never  subscribe  to  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton's  dictum,  *'  Better  be 
h}pocrites  than  profane  x>ersons-*'    Under 
t        ^oodbad^and  indifferent    governors   the 
cok<iY  slru^led  on,  threatened    by    Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Indians,  and  ill  supported 
from  home.     The  names     of    Governors 
Kjeft  and  Stuyvesant  are   prominent  dur- 
ing ihese  years.     Their   course   is   clearly 
I         incfcated  by  the   author  with    discriminat- 
ing  comment    and    elucidation.       Then 
came  the  rdinquishment  to  English  claims, 
for  Holland  was  not  ready  for  war,  and 
New  Amsterdam  was   rechristened  New 
I         York  in  1665,  remaining  English  until  the 
I         Dutch  recaptured  it  in  1673- 
'  This  change     was     not     accomplished 

without  fiery  remonstrance  from  the  colo- 
nists, but  Ae  States  General  submitted, 
only  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  Eng- 
Esb  "  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  do 
what  they  please ;  they  are  not  bound  by 
I  any  treaty ;  whatever   they  do  is  all  right, 

which,  if  done  by  this   side,  would  be  pro- 
i  daimed  a  violation  of  all  law."    However, 

Mrs,  van  Reiftselaer  says  that  the  Dutch 
province,  by   falling  under   English   rule, 
"exchanged  the  control  of   a  moribund 
trading   company  for    that  of  a   dictator 
of  royal  blood,  and   the    overlordship  of 
a  republic  to   which    they  could   always 
frankly  speak  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  king 
to  whom  they  could   not  very  hopefully 
appeal  over  his  brother's  head.     Nor  did 
they  profit  in  the  way  of  increased  com- 
mercial freedom." 

'  A  change  of  fortune  restored  the  prov- 

^  ince  and  city  to  Dutch  control  in  1673, 

when  the  old  name  of  the  province  was 


restored  and  the  city  was  called  New 
Orange,  in  honor  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  new  Governor,  Anthony 
Colve,  though  stem,  was  no  despot; 
"  every  one  was  permitted  to  go  where  he 
pleased  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  but  the 
Reformed  Dutch  religion  was  to  be  main- 
tained." Never  was  the  province  in  so 
martial  a  temper,  yet  just  at  this  moment 
"  it  began  to  fear  that  it  must  quietly  sub- 
mit again  to  King  Charles."  This  was 
arranged  by  the  home  powers,  and  New 
Orange  became  once  more  New  York  and 
had  an  English  Governor,  in  1674. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  second 
volume  are  devoted  to  a  view  of  the 
province  as  developed  commercially  and 
socially  by  the  mixed  Dutch  and  English 
inhabitants.  The  vitality  of  the  former  is 
evidenced  in  the  persistence  to  this  day 
of  Dutch  names  and  customs.  Discon- 
tent and  revolt  naturally  acconpanied 
reorganization  and  growth.  From  1674 
to  1691,  when  the  history  closes,  there 
was  a  succession  of  governors  from 
Andros  to  Leisler,  a  turbulent  time,  yet 
effective  in  development.  Fierce  fac- 
tional disputes  demanded  attention  from 
England,  and  Governor  Sloughter  was 
despatched  to  take  over  authority.  This 
he  exercised  in  a  way  graphically  re- 
flected by  the  historian.  An  unfortunate 
decision  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Leisler  and  his  associates,  involv- 
ing the  execution  for  treason  of  Leisler 
and  Milbome,  was,  in  Mrs.  van  Rensse- 
laer's opinion,  the  underlying  cause  in 
many  after-years  for  the  existence  of  a 
party  in  active  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment— "a  fortunate  fact  in  a  province 
shut  as  tightiy  as  New  York  in  the  royal 
hand,  a  province  unchartered,  unprivi- 
leged, uninspired  by  such  memories  of  an 
early  time  of  freedom  as  survived  in  New 
England,  unprotected  save  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  energy  of  its  own  sons. 
The  persistent  strength  of  party  feeling  in 
New  York  meant,  in  short,  a  habit  of 
watchfulness  and  aggressiveness  in  public 
affairs  which  largely  helped  to  open  the 
path  for  revolution."  Again  the  vibrant 
kejmote  is  heard,  and  with  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  our  city,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  its  latest  dignified  and  com- 
petent presentation,  we  lay  down  this 
admirable  work. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION 


JAIL  RBPORM  Apropos  ut  the  severe  arraign- 
ment  of  jail  conditions  in  your 
issue  of  July  3,  your  readers  may  be  inter- 
ested in  an  incident  which  recently  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  so-called  "  Kangaroo 
Court"  in  the  Qiemung  County  jail,  at 
Elmira,  New  York. 

An  Italian  property-holder  and  man  of 
family  in  that  city  was  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness a  few  weeks  ago  and  placed  in  jail  over 
Sunday.  Upon  reaching  the  jail,  the  man 
gave  119.95  to  the  turnkey  for  safe-keeping, 
and  the  turnkey  allowed  the  fact  to  be  known 
by  the  pri.soners  in  the  "  pit."  The  prisoners 
in  the  jail  have  a  self -constituted  "  Kangaroo 
Court,"  such  as  Jack  London  has  somewhere 
described,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extort 
money  from  newly  received  prisoners.  The 
"judge"  of  this  "court,"  a  notorious  thief 
who  is  serx'ing  one  year  for  stealing  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  from 
clothes-lines, "  tried  "  and  "  fined  "  the  Italian 
one  dollar,  which  amount  was  to  be  spent  for 
tobacco  for  the  prisoners.  The  prisoner 
refused  to  pay  the  "  fine,"  whereupon  the 
jail  inmates  drenched  him  with  cold  water 
from  a  hose  for  about  twenty  minutes,  until 
finally  he  was  compelled  to  give  them  the 
money.  As  a  result  of  the  drenching  the 
'man  suffered  severely. 

The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  of  July  3  pubj 
lishes  a  remarkable  letter  which  this  criminal 
"judge"  wrote  the  editor  of  that  paper  in 
defense  of  this  barbarity.  The  letter  states 
that  the  "  Kangaroo  Court  "has  its  regular 
code  of  punishment  for  infractions  of  the 
prison  "  rules,"  which  rules  are  made  by  this 
self-created  court.  The  "judge"  declares 
that  the  fines  imposed  on  newly  received 
prisoners  range  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar, and  that  "this  money  is  judiciously 
expended  through  one  of  the  sheriff's  depu- 
ties. .  .  .  When  we  come  into  contact  with 
a  prisoner  who  refuses  absolutely  to  listen 
to  reason,  we  compel  him  to  disgorge,  and 
the  same  treatment  should  be  accorded  any 
one,  whether  he  be  fool  or  scholar." 

The  Star-Gazette,  commenting  on  these 
conditions,  observes  that  "  a  man  sent  to  the 
Chemung  County  jail  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  assaulted  and  blackmailed  than  he  is 
by  being  left  in  the  most  dangerous  dive  in 
the  city." 

The  report  of  the  »New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  for  1908,  recently  pub- 
lished, makes  some  trenchant  criticisms  of 
jails  as  places  of  commitment,  and  urges  a 
wider  use  of  probation.     Homer  Folks. 

New  York  City. 

Mr.  Folks  speaks  on  such  a  matter  with 
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authority.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  and 
Presidient  of  the  New  York  State  Probation 
Commission,  and  was  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  of  New  York  City  from  1902 
to  1904.— The  Editors. 

The  Christians   of    the 
BY  THE  CHRISTIANS    distHct     and     City      ot 
OP  ADANA  Adana  desire  to  express 

their  deep  regret  con- 
cerning the  great  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen them  and  the  false  imputation  raised 
against  them.  They  desire  to  make  declara- 
tion as  to  their  real  position. 

We,  the  Christians  of  Adana  and  adjacent 
districts,  have  been  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  proclamation. 
And  we  earnestly  desire  its  continuance  and 
success.  As  true  Ottoman  subjects,  our 
desire  and  effort  has  been  to  protect  the 
Constitution  and  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
those  who  love  and  serve  it. 

We  emphatically  protest  against  all  impu- 
tation of  rebellion  made  against  us.  We 
have  never  rebelled,  and  the  idea  of  rebellion 
has  never  entered  our  minds.  We,  although 
loyal  subjects,  have  suffered  and  been  perse- 
cuted, and  we  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
envy  and  malevolence  of  bigoted  and  evil- 
minded  persons. 

We  are  the  victims  of  machinations  and 
schemes  which  caused  heaven  and  earth  to 
weep  and  wonder.  Our  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  troubles  we  appealed 
for  governmental  protection,  and  later,  on 
the  firjit  possible  opportunity,  we  renewed 
the  appeal. 

We  again  declare  our  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution. We  are  ready  and  eager  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  true  welfare  of  our 
beloved  land,  and  we  declare  also  that  we 
cherish  no  spirit  of  revenge,  notwithstanding 
the  sufferings  which  we  have  endured.  Our 
earnest  plea  to  our  Moslem  fellow-country- 
men is  that  they  should  work  in  harmony 
with  the  various  other  communities  which 
compose  the  Ottoman  Empire.  May  the 
good  will  and  fellowship  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion appear  again.  With  malice  toward  none 
and  charity  and  justice  toward  all,  and  with 
the  hope  of  healing  the  grievous  wounds  in 
the  vitals  of  our  country,  let  us  unite  in 
securing  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of 
our  land.  In  one  word,  let  unity,  fraternity, 
equality,  and  justice  prevail. 

As  sincere  Ottoman  subjects,  we  desire  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  native 
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land.  We  would  express  oxir  affection  for 
h-.  August  Majesty  the  King,  and  for  all 
o-jiers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
realiiatioQ  of  this  desire,  and  also  for  our 
brethrea  the  members  of  the  Young  Turkish 
partT,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress, the  noble  victorious  army,  and  all  true 
Ononian  subjects  who  are  loyaJ  to  Constitu- 
tjccial  Government ;  and  we  declare  ourselves 
to  be  in  sympathy  and  harmony  with  all  such. 
A4i3a.Jane  »,  1909. 

Si^ed  by  the  representatives  of  the  fol- 
loiring  Christian  communities:  Gregorian 
Armenian,  Protestant,  Catholic  Armenian, 
Srrian,  Syrian  and  Greek  Catholic,  and 
Gialdean.  Presented  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government- 

«»o.  WM».  DUB  \^  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion  that  I  made  a  seri- 
oas  error  in  the  article  "  Patriots  in  the 
Public  Ser\'ice,"  on  page  718  of  the  August 
Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook,  which  I 
wish  to  correct  so  far  as  is  now  possible  by 
the  publication  of  this  letter.  Had  Dr. 
Howard  been  in  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  the  article,  the  error  would 
never  have  occurred.  For  its  occurrence, 
however,  neither  he  no*  the  editors  were  in 
the  sl^htest  degree  responsible. 

I  say :  "  He  [Dr.  Howard]  discovered,  too, 
the  particular  species  of  mosqiuto  which 
carries  the  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever.  This  knowledge,  as  used  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  as  well  as  by  private  physicians, 
has  since  averted  epidemics  and  saved  thou- 
sands of  lives." 

Now,  malaria  is  carried  by  several  species 
of  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  anopheles^ 
After  the  theoretical  induction  of  this  rela- 
tion by  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Dr.  Ronald 
Ross,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  com- 
menced, in  1895,  certain  researches  which, 
three  years  later,  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  relation. 

YeDow  fever  is  carried  by  a  mosquito 
known  as  stegotnyia  calopus.  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  first  advanced,  in  1881, 
the  theory  that  the  fever  is  conveyed  by 
this  mosquito.  Later  he  partially  substan- 
tiated his  theory  by  experimentation.  The 
relation,  however,  was  finally  proved  in  the 
most  exhaustive  and  scientific  manner  in 
W<^  by  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Board,  consisting  of  Drs.  Walter  Reed, 
James  Carroll,  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  and  Aristides 
Asramonte. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  wrote  on  the  habits  of 
mosquitoes  and  the  remedies  to  be  used 
against  them  in  1892,  and  again  in  1896.  In 
1900  he  published  an  extensive  bulletin  on 


the  subject,  and  in  1901  a  book.  He  has 
also  written  magazine  articles  on  the  con- 
veyance of  malaria  and  of  yellow  fever. 
While  he  had  no  direct  part  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Drs.  Reed  and  Carroll  and  their 
associates,  he  did  freely  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  mosquitoes. 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 

Westhampton,  Long  Island. 

The     Nation     is    con- 

TWO  UNKNOWN  t^^^.    j  u  ^      r 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  iron^ed  by  a  new  set  of 
conditions  in  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese,  situation,  conditions 
which  no  nation  heretofore  has  had  to  meet. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
written  languages  are  matters  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  and  are  destined  to 
affect  tremendously  our  relations  with  two 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  Here 
is  the  situation.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  awakening  to  a  new  civilization — 
hundreds  of  thousands  learning  English, 
which  is  easier  than  their  own  language. 
A  great  English-speaking  nation  of  eighty  . 
million  people  who  find  these  languages  too 
difficidt  to  learn,  so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  the 
numbers  of  those  who  can  read  them  are  in- 
significant. Even  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  these  countries  do  not  generally  pre- 
tend to  understand  the  printed  and  written 
characters.  The  ancient  literature  of  these 
peoples  may  not  be  of  great  value  to  Western- 
ers, except  to  historians,  but  what  about  the 
rapidly  growing  current  literature?  These 
Orientals  are  developing  institutions  of  re- 
search. They  are  publishing  magazines  and 
books  of  great  scientific  importance— in  their 
own  languages — and  we  have  no  way  of 
reading  them.  It  is  time  we  saw  clearly  the 
situation  and  stated  it  strongly.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  intelligent  human  beings  look- 
ing toward  America  and  American  institu- 
tions for  models,  learning  to  read  our  lan- 
guage, gathering  together  our  books  into 
their  libraries,  assimilating  the  good  in  our 
civilization,  sending  hundreds  of  their 
brightest  young  people  to  learn  about  us,  and 
we,  in  the  conceit  of  our  greatness,  not  rec- 
ognizing in  any  practical  way  the  astonishing 
fact  that  we  cannot  read  their  newspapers 
or  magazines,  or  understand,  so  to  speak,  a 
single  word  of  the  great  new  literature  that 
is  being  built  up  by  these  peoples.  Every 
one  conversant  with  the  situation  admits 
that  in  Japan  and  China  great  investigators 
are  arising,  whose  theories  and  discoveries 
are  destined  to  be  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  world.  Already  in  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  agriculture  they  have  made  notable 
discoveries.  A  few  of  these  are  translated, 
but  the  number  of  them  which  will  be  buried 
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to  Occidentals  is  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  no  one  seems  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  fact ;  the  difficulties  of  the  languages 
seem  so  insuperable  that  it  is  not  worth 
any  individual's  while  to  master  them. 

These  are  new  conditions,  and  should  be 
met  by  some  new  means.  While  China  is 
preparing  to  send  a  himdred  of  its  brightest 
young  men  to  America  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  us,  what  are  we  doing  to  learn  about 
them  ?  Should  we  depend  upon  the  mission- 
aries, scattered  over  the  country  and  sup- 
ported with  scanty  means,  to  bring  us  the 
knowledge  of  that  country  and  its  immense 
wealth  of  information,  or  upon  a  few  student 
interpreters  at  the  legations  ?  The  situation 
would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  some  comprehen- 
sive plan  which  would  take  into  full  considera- 
tion the  great  difficulties  of  the  language. 

An  American  Bureau  of  Oriental  Publicity, 
with  a  corps  of  American  scholars  of  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  both  here  and  in  the  Ori- 
ent, who  are  trained  in  the  collection  of 
important  literature  and  the  translation  of  it 
-into  English— is  not  this  what  is  needed? 
A  journal  of  abstracts  and  translated  tides 
for  distribution  to. every  library  in  the  coun- 
try, and  an  office  of  translators  who  should 
furnish  on  application  abstracts  and  transla- 
tions of  any  articles  of  importance  which 
appear  in  the  growing  literature  of  the 
East. 

So  unorganized  to  handle  this  situation  is 
our  Government  to-day  that  in  order  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  a  serious  plant  disease 
which  had  been  published  in  a  Japanese  jour- 
nal of  science,  die  writer,  who  is  an  official 
of  a  Department  of  thtf  Government  which 
spends  eleven  millions  a  year,  had  to  enlist 
the  aid  as  translator  of  his  Japanese  gardener, 
a  boy  who  gets  twenty  dollars  a  month.  On 
the  one  hand— English  taught  in  every  school 
in  Japan ;  on  the  other,  a  great  Department 
of  the  Government,  employing  eleven  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  with  not  a  single  per- 
son in  it  capable  of  translating  a  short  article 
in  scientific  Japanese — and  that  about  •  a 
disease  which  affected  vitally  a  great  Ameri- 
can industry.  David  Fairchild. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  CONTRAST 


Newspapers  of  recent  date  con- 
tain brief  notice  of  the  execu- 
tion in  London  of  the  East  Indian  assassin 
of  Lieutenant-General  Curzon-Wyllie.  The 
crime  was  committed  on  July  1 ;  the  criminal 
was  hanged  on  August  1 7.  More  remarkable 
still  is  the  fact  that  this  event  occasioned  no 
public  outcry  about  "  railroading,"  and  this 
despite  the  other  fact  that  only  forty-seven 


days  dawned  and  darkened  between  the 
commission  and  expiation  of  the  crime. 
They  do  things  differently  in  England. 

What  a  commentary  by  mere  contrast 
does  this  event  afford  upon  a  celebrated 
case'  in  this  country  which  has  been  double- 
leaded  ad  nauseam  in  the  newspaper  press 
"since  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary," 

Can  there  be  reasonable  explanation  of 
such  radical  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
of  the  world  contemplate  capital  crime  ?  Is 
the  moral  sense  overkeen  in  the  one  and 
blunted  in  the  other  ?  Is  there  some  median 
line  along  which  Justice  may  travel  without 
touching  either  extreme  1  Or  is  the  scope  of 
fundamental  law  always  and  everywhere  a 
niatter  of  mere  environment,  here  to  be  en- 
forced with  rigid,  inflexible  uniformity,  there 
to  be  applied  with  gradual  yet  sensible  re- 
laxation in  severity  ? 

The  moving  spirit  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence is  the  same  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States;  but  the  outcome  of  court 
procedure  displays  very  little,  if  any,  resem- 
blance. There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt 
that  reform  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  the  United  States  is  a  pressing  need. 
To  what  extent  it  should  proceed  is  a  matter 
not  easy  to  determine  dogmatically;  but 
that  the  influences  which  radiate  from  our 
criminal  courts  are  permeating  society  is 
evident  from  the  slight  esteem  given  to 
momentous  occasions,  and  the  too  general 
conviction  that  the  first  verdict,  if  one  of 
guilty,  will  inevitably  be  reversed  or  modi- 
fied upon  retrial  or  appeal. 

In  England,  the  first  is  the  final  verdict, 
except  only  where  new  evidence  may  acquit. 
Philadelphia.  W.  E.  PARISH. 

On  page  818  of    your  issue    of 

^^HiLL^'*  August  7,  1909,  it  is  stated  that 

"  the  Tenth  Cavalry  is  the  negro 

regiment  which  went  up  San  Juan  Hill  side 

by  side  with  the  Rough  Riders." 

This  statement  is  correct  only  as  it  may 
refer  to  the  unopposed  occupation  by  these 
regiments  of  the  line  established  on  San 
Juan  Hill  by  American  troops  subsequent  to 
its  capture. 

The  two  regiments  were  associated,  with 
others,  in  the  action  at  Las  Guasimas,  June 
24,  1898,  by  which  the  Spanish  outpost  at 
that  point  was  driven  from  the  field,  but 
neither  the  Tenth  Cavalry  nor  the  Rough 
Riders  participated  in  the  charge  upon  San 
Juan  Hill  by  which  that  point  was  captured 
on  July  1,  1898.  A  Regular. 
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$3,000  Worth  of  Automobilefor  $2,000 


^HERE  irr  two  «ay-i  r»f  buyiiij^  an  automobile.    One  is 
i   :r;^  .-       /;.'.>.     The  other  is  to  pay  foo  much. 
1:  >   ^  *ar(t  to  grt  all  of  the  real  ple,asure  and  satis- 

-  -•:  'j:  nictofiTig  you've  got  to  have  the  automobile  to 
■  ^  1" 

:    r.  c  -rure  too  much  in  the  purchase  of  yoiir  car— 

•  "    :      !  at   a  >acTince    of 
:-'  -  Tr  t'l-e  [  leisure  nf  your 

-  :.  '!■    u^  r.- ,,  :jf. 

"     rrrdkr*'- — ^ince    the 
.    ■  r  flivr^M<<icl  19— to 

•  i       ..--^  t  .r:ur>*-  iur  the  mosi 

f-    •    •'!  jftM^  new  Haynes 

-:     -- ^-rt  tr^irrMhin^  that's 

^^     ..  "fi  !•  iiitonuirrile-   You  get  style— workmanship 

-~-  ^1— il;  iTuund  quality. 

-  IT  i  \.ju  make  an  unnecessary  investment.    Pay 

-  i  .  . .  rr  iDt  to  cet  an  unsatisfactory  car— short-lived 

(  :r.T:b>>— ^.ne  that  vou  will  want  to  dispose  of  (at 
-AS  sxia  a^  >ou   get  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 

-  '■  -  r-.-T  str»p  to  think  that  the  man  who  has  run  one  of 
-r-j.  --  ■ -iiv  nho  sell^  it  and  gets  a  larger,  more  roomy, 

-  ■  --..-  r.r  ouin  a-,  our  Haynes  Model  19— never  enjovs 

"  rir  chcai-er  car  ai^-iin  ?     He  has  graduated  from  tne 


because  there's  bound  to  be  a  loss  on  every  small  car  you  sell — 
to  sav  nothinj^  of  the  exnense  of  maintenance  while  you  own  it. 
Thfs  Model  19  is  intended  for  two  classes  of  buyers— those  who 
are  through  expcrimctitiiig  and  those  wiio  want  to  avoid  it. 
It  is  distinctly  a  car  for  cotiserrativc  buyers. 
No  matter  what  Price  you  intend  paving  for  a  car,  you  ought 
to  get  the  facts  about  this  car  be- 
fore you  buy. 

Alter  vou  have  seen  it  and  ridden 
in  it  and  controlled  it  you  will  ap- 
preciate its  po  attire  SSjKiO.UO-vn/uc. 
If    you    want   something    better 
(and  cheaper)   than   a  one-season 
car,  and  a  car  that  you  can  feel 
Proud  of  in  the  company  of  even 
the  highest-priced  cars,  let  us  send  you  the  facts  aormt  this 
Model  19   and  tell  you  when  you  can  see  it  and   have   a 
demonstration. 
Use  this  coupon  for  your  convenience. 


■'A  cars  become  more  popular,  and  people  become 
-  .a>d    jn  the  question  of  buying— more  people  are  . 
■  (  .r  tbe  nr^  time. 

':Tr.;ve  evolution  in  car-buying  to  work  up  through 
:^iia  acd  smaller  cars  to  a  saitsfactory  car  at  last— 


Haynes  Automobile  Co., 

116  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Please  forward  lilerature  concerniner  your  Model  19  and 
advise  where  1  can  have  a  demonstration  should  I  desire  it. 

Name 


Address  . 


HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
116  MAIN  STREET  KOKOMO.  IND. 


Irresistibly  Delicious  in  Flavor       ^^ 
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BAKER'S  Breakfast  Cocoa 

EIGHT  OUNCES-PURE  COCOA  Note  the  trtde-nuk  aid  letteriag  m  tke  en 


62   HIGHEST   AWARDS    IN    EUROPE   AND    AMERlcJ 

A  new  and  handsomely  illustrated  recipe  book  containing:  1 

chocolate  and  cocoa  recipes  by  Miss  Parloa,  and  forty  new  i 

recipes  for  home-made  candies  by  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill»  J 

will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  i 

WALTER    BAKER    &    CO.   Ltd 

Eaubiuhed  1780  DORCHESTER,    MASS 
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A  nea^vie\»  of  aspbaU  in 
Trinidad  Lake  (locking  doWn). 
The  wrinkles  show  its  phabte  na- 
ture.   The  channels  are  sUrface  water. 


^^><^-v 


Genasco 


Ready   Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  backbone  of  Gen- 
asco. It  is  the  greatest  weather-resister  known. 
It  makes  Genasco  cost  a  little  more,  and  makes 
it  worth  a  great  deal  more,  because  it  lasts. 

And  when  you  don't  have  leaks,  damages,  re- 
pairs, and  renewals  to  pay  for,  you  have  real 
roof-economy. 

Get  Genasco— the  worth-while  roofing  for  residences  everywhere,  for  farm 
buildings,'-  factories,  warehouses,  etc.  Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark,  and 
you'll  get  the  roofing  backed  by  a  thirty-two-million-doUar  guarantee.  Mineral 
and  smooth  surface.     Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest    producers   of  asphalt,   and  largest 
manufact   rers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Chicago 
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na  soRTB  roLE 

AT  LAST 


The    word     has   come 
that     the    North  Pole 
has  been  reached.    On 
Apnl  21. 1908,  according^  to  lus  own  story, 
m  AmeiicBn,  accompanied   by  two  Eski- 
mos,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  ice 
ttbtpcant  where  all  directions  are  south, 
^  ktitude  reaches  a  maxiinum,  where 
vanishes,     where  the  magnetic 
f  ij  reversed,  and  the  North  Star  is 
r  zenith,     L>r,  Frederick  A.  Cook,  of 
is    the    successful    adventurer. 
On  another   page  we  reprint,  from  the 
Sew  Y<H±  Herald,  Dr.  Coolc's  own  story 
of  bis  achievement,    sent   by  cable  from 
Ihe  Shedand   Islands.      T*he  story   is,  of 
OEXsse,  a    mere    outline     sketch    of    two 
jne&s  and  a  half  of  brave,  strenuous,  self- 
flK^ifidng^  effort.       But   it  is  not  difficult, 
itspeaaSkf  for   one  somewhat  familiar  with 
other   exp>editions    have   undergone 
!  frozen  North,  to  fill  out  in  imag:ina* 
the    picture.        Dr.    Cook    left   New 
£  HI  July,  1907,  in  a  Gloucester  fish- 
scbooner  witb  a  gasoline  engine,  with 
John  R.  Bradley,  for  a  hunting  trip 
Greenland  regions.     The  schooner 
m    October    with   Mr.    Bradley, 
who  reported  that  Dr.  Cook  had  decided 
tD  rem^m  in  the  North  and  make  a  dash 
ior  the  Pole.      Dr.  Cook  seems  to  have 
made   most   careful  and  ample  prepara- 
ikjos  ioT  the  attempt,  erfisting  a  group  of 
Efilimos,  securing  a  large  pack  of  dogs, 
iDd  laying  in  big  stocks  of  game — seal, 
bear,  musk-oK,  aSad  Arcdc  hare.    The  final 
d»h,  after  the  sending   back  of  his  sup- 
porUBg  party  of  Eskimos,  was  made  with 
t*-o  native  companions.     With  dog-sledges 
&ey  traveled  four  hundred  and  Sixty  miles 
m  about  thirty  days.     On  the  return  they 
were    unable  to  reach   inhabited   regions 
>re  the   second  winter  came  on,  and. 
Dr.  Nanscn  and  his  companion,  they 
nt  the  winter  months  in  a  den  of  their 
construction.      Final   judgment  on 
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THE    NORTHWEST   PASSAGE 
AND   THE    POLE 

the  Northwest  Passa^ 
and  the  riches  of  the 
teenth  and  seventeent 
Davis  and  William  Bj 
men,  made  a  beginning 
of  the  Passage.  Early 
Ross  and  Parry  penet 
farther  into  the  waters 
of  this  continent,  and 
Franklin,  with  two  shipj 
and  twenty-nine  men,  e: 
of  the  Passage,  with  tr^ 
expedition  vanished  fro 
of  men  for  nearly  ten  ; 
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discovered  that  its  members  had  perished 
to  a  man.  The  loss  of  the  Franklin  party 
stimulated  many  search  expeditions,  which 
resulted  in  valuable  additions  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  arctic  regions.  But 
in  spite  of  assault  after  assault  upon  the 
icy  barriers  that  closed  the  Northwest 
Passage,  it  was  not  finally  navigated  from 
end  to  end  until  four  years  ago.  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  a  Norwegian  sailor, 
in  his  little  ship  Gjoa,  only  seventy  feet 
long,  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine,  finally 
accomplished  the  feat  which  generations 
had  attempted  and  which  our  ancestors  had 
■  believed  would  prove  a  sure  and  easy  road 
to  wealth.  The  quest  for  the  Pole  itself  has 
been  prosecuted,  with  real  hope  of  success, 
for  only  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'. 
In  1875  and  1882  Nares,  an  Englishman, 
and  Greely,  an  American,  had  reached 
latitudes  beyond  the  83d  parallel,  but 
Nansen's  expedition  in  1895  was  the  first 
that  really  seemed  to  threaten  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Polar  solitudes.  He  attempted 
to  reach  the  Pole  by  drifting  with  the  ice 
in  his  vessel,  the  Fram,  from  the  waters 
near  the  eastern  end  of  Siberia  across  the 
polar  sea.  The  drift,  however,  was  too 
much  toward  the  south,  and  Nansen,  with 
one  companion,  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole  by  sledge.  They  advanced  to 
a  latitude  of  85°  14',  when  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  back,  261  miles  from 
their  goal.  In  1897  Captain  Cagni,  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  expedition, 
got  as  far  as  86°  33',  and  in  1905  Com- 
mander R.  E.  Peary,  the  indefatigable 
American  explorer,  reached  87°  6'. 
Commander  Peary  is  now  in  the  North, 
on  his  third  trial  for  the  Pole,  and  news 
is  expected  from  him  at  any  time  this  fall. 
One  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  the 
Pole  by  balloon,  but  the  daring  navigator, 
S.  A.  Andree,  was  never  heard  from. 
Walter  Wellman,  an  American  journalist, 
has  twice  made  an  attempt  with  a  dirigible 
air-ship  to  reach  the  Pole  from  Spitzbergen, 
but  each  time  the  elements  have  been 
unkind  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  turn 
back. 

B 
A  correspondent  of  The 
^"^r^HBiMs''"''    Outlook,  who  is  prepar- 
ing an  illustrated  article 
on  the  aviation  meet  at  Rheims,  has  written 
in  a  private  letter  a  picturesque  account  of 


the  first  day  of  the  contests.    His  descrip- 
tion of  the  flying  of  the  "  great  birds  " 
gives  so  vivid  an  impression  that  we  quote 
from   it  here.     He  writes :    "  Just   as   I 
was  passing  the  tribunes  came  the  buzz 
of  a  propeller,   a  sharp  noise    betw^een 
a  whisde  and  the  grumble  of  an    auto ; 
I    hurried,    and    out    through    the    gate 
was  going  a  procession  of  queer-looking* 
things,  being  trundled,  one  after  another, 
by  many  men.     Before  the  last  one  was 
out  there  was  a  roar  from  all  of  us,   and 
over  the  roof  of  one  of  the  hangars  there 
flew  toward  us  a  great  bird.    I  can't  ex- 
press  in  words  the   sensation  of  seeing 
that  thing  fljdng  as  swif dy  and  steadily  as  . 
a  gull  straight  toward  us  from  behind  the 
roofs.     Tm  glad  that  it  was  Latham  who 
began  the  show,  for  the  Antoinette  and 
the    Bleriot  are   more    like  air  creatures 
than  the  others.     Well,    Latham,  in  his 
Antoinette,  rose  steadily  until  when   he 
was  opposite  us  he  was   a  hundred  feet 
.  in   the  air,  and  then  away  he  went  in  a 
circle.     Before  he  had  gone  far  came  a 
clatter — the  Wright  machine  clatter — and 
then,  one  after  another,  like  a  succession 
of  rockets  in  a  display  of  fireworks,  came 
the  machines,  until  within  five  minutes,  I 
think,  there  were  seven  of  them  in  the 
air.     There   were   no   failures.     All    the 
best  fliers  were  there,  and  they  can  fly. 
It's  hard  to  express.     I  hadn't  believed 
it,  in    spite   of  what  I   had   read   about 
flights.     I  had  always  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  accidents — and  there  are. 
To-day  proved  that.     But  yesterday  the 
conditions  were  just  right,  and  they  sailed 
away,  one  after  the  other,  and  we  went 
crazy.     I    didn't   see    any    one    weeping 
as  they  did  over  Zeppelin  in  Germany; 
but  when    I    came    to    myself,    I    saw 
Frenchmen  silent — yes,  not  a  murmur.  .  .  . 
Gradually   they   all   dropped    out  except 
the  two  Wright  machines,  Tissandier,  and 
Comte  de  Lambert.  .  The  others  went  to 
earth  miles  from  home ;  but  the  Wright 
crowd  kept  going  round  and  round.     It 
was  an    extraordinary  triumph    for    the 
\\'^rights,  ^nd  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  en- 
hance it,  the    dare-devil  Lefebvre  began 
on   his  \A 'right  machine   a  series   of  the 
most  complicated  maneuvers,  that  no  one 
can  understand  who  hasn't  seen  one  of 
these  things.     He  took  the  thousand  feet 
by  five  hundred  in  front  of  the  uibunes, 
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and  turned  it  into  a  geometrical  problem. 
He  made  figures  of  eight  in  that  area,  up 
and  down  somedmes  twenty  feet  or  fifty 
feet,  sometimes  skimming  the  earth,  and 
ended  by  coming  down  neatly  just  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand.  He  could  afford 
a  fitde  dramatic  display  ;  he  had  made  his 
lecord  for  longer  flight  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  it  stood,  the  only  record  on 
Ac  bulletin  board  that  had  been  set  up. 
AH  that  they  say  about  the  back  wind 
of  a  propeller  is  rot  To-day,  when 
PaufluDi  on  a  Voisin  machine  was  doing 
a  magnificent  flight  of  sbcty  kilometers, 
Lefebvre  mafidously  followed  him,  going 
twice  as  fast  as  Paulhan  could,  and  Justin 
front  of  the  grand  stand  he  flew  right  under 
him  and  rose  in  front  of  him — no  back 
wind.  The  Wright  people  are  playing  with 
the  others,  doing  all  kinds  of  diabolic  things 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  machines. 
Thk  afternoon  Delagrange  on  his  fast 
fitde  Bleriot  had  just  completed  his  first 
round,  when  out  from  over  the  sheds, 
fike  a  pirate,  came  Comte  de  Lambert  on 
,  fais  Wr^ht.  It  was  a  direct  challenge  for 
a  race.  He  was  up  with  Delagrange  in  a 
moment,  but  Delagrange  refused  the  race 
and  came  to  earth  at  once." 


The  aeroplane  meet  at 
AN  AMBucAN  Rhcims  camc  to  an  end 
^uMuIi  FBAT^     ^^  ^  ^c  victory  for  the 

only  American  contestant, 
Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss^^JjIfi»  won  the 
International  Cup  of  Aviation  by  making 
two  rounds  of  the  course,  about  twelve 
miles,  in  just  under  sixteen  minutes,  at  a 
speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  The 
wimiing  of  this  prize  by  an  American  in- 
sures the  holding  of  the  next  International 
aviation  meeting  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Cortiss  went  to  Rh'nms  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  winning  the  International 
Cup  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  and  his  success 
was  the  deserved  reward  ot  single-hearted 
effort  and  intelligent  planning.  For  this 
prize,  as  was  not  the  case  with  most  of 
die  others,  contestants  were  allowed  but 
one  trial ;  and  Mr.  Curtiss  was  the  first 
of  the  competitors  to  make  the  attempt 
But  he  set  a  mark  which  none  of  them 
could  equal.  After  all,  however,  speed 
B  not  the  thing  for  which  the  aeroplane 
drivers  need  most  to  strive.    The  heavier- 


than-air  machine  must  go  fast  or  it  cannot 
stay  up.  Since  speed  it  must  have  or 
fail,  a  Uttle  more  speed  does  not  count  for 
so  much.  But  endurance  is  not  so  easy 
to  come  by ;  nor  is  carrying  capacity. 
So  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Farman, 
who  flew  over  one  hundred  and  ten  mfles 
alone,  and  on  another  day  carried  two 
passengers  around  the  six-mile  course  in 
about  ten  minutes,  are  fuller  of  promise 
for  the  future.  And  it  is  these  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  flight  which  give  the 
greatest  significance  to  the  voyage  from 
Lake  Constance  to  Berlin  of  the  Zep- 
pelin III,  the  big  German  dirigible,  which 
was  made  while  the  aeroplanes  were 
contesting  at  Rhdms.  The  journey  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  not 
made  in  one  flight,  for  the  air-ship  was 
compelled  by  a  broken  propeller  to  make 
a  halt  for  repairs  at  Bitterf eld,  eighty  miles 
from  Berlin.  The  2^ppelin  III  reached 
Berlin  on  Sunday,  the  29th,  having  left 
Friedrichshafen  on  Friday.  It  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Kaiser,  and,  it  seemed, 
not  only  the  entire  population  of  the 
dty,  but  thousands  n-om  the  provinces 
as  well.  With  Kaiser  Wilhelm  when 
Count  Zeppelin  landed  from  his  big  air- 
liner was  OrviUe  Wright,  and  the  two 
great  exponents  of  the  two  branches  of 
aerial  navigation  greeted  each  other  cor- 
dially. The  Zeppelin's  voyage  was  not 
sensadonally  record-breaking ;  but  an  air- 
ship which  can  leave  its  home  port,  fly 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  vary- 
ing weather  against  head  winds,  carrying 
nine  men,  break  a  propeller,  descend 
safely,  repair  damages,  rise  again  and  go 
eighty  miles  farther,  land  easily,  and  at  its 
pilot's  wish  start  off  home  again,  will,  in 
the  succinct  British  phrase,  "  take  a  lot 
of  beating." 

B 

Breakfast  in  New 
"""  "To".:^N*lfoN  "^^^    York    Wednesday 

morning,  dine  in 
London  Monday  night.  Or  lunch  a  little 
early  in  London  Saturday  morping,  and 
dine  in  New  York  (a  little  late,  perhaps) 
Thursday  night.  Within  a  week  the  mar- 
velous sister  ships  the  Mauretania  and  the 
Lusitania  have  made  these  things  possible. 
The  Mauretania  sailed  east,  leaving  New 
York  on  Wednesday  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  dropped  anchor  at  Fishguard, 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  at  1:15  p.m. 
on  Monday.  The  official  time  of  her  trip  be- 
tween the  starting  line  off  Sandy  Hook  and 
the  finish  line  off  Daunt's  Rock,  Queens- 
town,  was  4  days  14  hours  and  27  minutes, 
neariy  three  hours  better  than  the  best  pre- 
vious time.  The  Mauretania  was  the  first 
vessel  to  make  the  stop  at  Fishguard,  the 
new  port  of  call  for  the  Cunarders  before 
going  on  to  Liverpool.  At  Fishguard  a 
prompt  transfer  of  mails  and  passengei  s  was 
made  to  special  trains  on  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  and  the  travelers  reached 
London,  after  a  run  of  262  miles  in  270 
minutes,  at  half-past  seven — ^five  and  a 
half  days  from  New  York  to  London.  On 
Saturday,  while  the  Mauretania  was  ap- 
proaching the  Irish  coast,  the  Lusitania 
left  Liverpool  at  5  p.m.  On  Thursday 
night,  at  eight  o'clock,  she  landed  her  pas- 
sengers at  the  New  York  dock.  Her 
official  time  was  4  days  11  houro  and  42 
minutes.  Her  passengers  left  London  on 
Saturday  at  noon,  so  that  their  journey 
from  London  to  New  York  occupied 
several  hours  less  than  five  and  a  half 
days.  Nearly  26  knots,  or  30  statute 
miles,  an  hour  is  the  speed  which  the 
steamers  must  keep  up  steadily  to  accom- 
plish these  results.  This  dual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  two  biggest  steamships  afloat 
is  the  most  notable  achievement  of  modem 
travel.  Its  importance  is  only  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  the  trips  is 
equaled  by  their  comfort  and  luxurious- 
ness.  In  these  particulars,  of  course,  the 
big  Cunarders  have  able  rivals,  but  in  the 
point  of  speed  of  transatlantic  travel 
Britannia  still  rules  the  waves. 


**  The  Law's  Delay  "  is 

SHALL  WB    REFORM  ,  .       ^  i_-    l       i_ 

OUR  COURTS?  ^  subject  which  has 
been  discussed  in  these 
pages  frequently  for  many  months  past, 
in  special  articles  by  well-known  lawyers 
and  judges,  in  letters  from  litigants,  and 
in. editorials.  As  long  ago  as  1906  Judge 
Amidon,^  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  in  an  article  in 
The  Outlook,  defined  the  capital  vice  of 
American  law  to  be  *  its  instability  of 
administration,  the  frequent  retrial  of  the 
same  controversy.*'  American  lawyers 
and  judges  are  more  and  more  devoting 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  this  "  capital 


vice  "  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
eliminated.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  held  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  last  month,  a  special  committee, 
which  has  been  at  work  on  the  problem 
for  two  years,  made  a  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  adopted  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  bringing  this  report  to  our  atten- 
tion, makes  the  very  pertinent  comment : 
"  This  is  progress."  The  concrete  fruit 
of  this  committee's  work  is  found  in  a  bill 
which  it  has  drawn,  and  of  which  the 
committee  says :  "  Communications  re- 
ceived from  members  of  Congress  lead  us 
to  think  that  it  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  be  again  presented  at 
that  session,  and  that  your  committee  be 
authorized  to  urge  it  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress."  The  Bar  Association 
has  given  this  authorization,  and  every 
lawyer  in  the  country  who  desires  to  see 
a  high  standard  of  ability,  efficiency,  and 
justice  maintained  in  American  courts 
ought  to  support  it.  From  the  layman's 
point  of  view  the  most  important  features  " 
of  the  bill  are  two  :  Bijgt  ^^  pi"^vides  that  in 
the  retrial  of  cases  on  appeal  no  judgments 
shall  be  set  aside  or  reversed  or  new  trial 
granted  on  mere  technical  errors  in  the 
lower  courts.  The  error  complained  of,  in 
order  to  result  in  a  new  trial  or  reversal, 
must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  upper  courts, 
have  produced  an  essential  miscarriage  of 
justice.  S^md  it  provides  that  the 
facts  in  a  jury  case  may  be  determined 
separately  from  the  questions  of  law,  and 
the  facts  established  by  a  competent  jury 
may  constitute  a  record  to  be  accepted  by 
the  higher  court,  which  may  exercise  its 
own  judgment  as  to  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  facts.  It  appears 
to  us  that  if  these  two  provisions  are 
established  by  Congress  for  the  Federal 
courts,  they  will  be  followed  by  legislation 
in  the  various  States  for  State  courts,  and 
two  of  the  greatest  causes  of  "  the  law's 
delay  "  will  be  removed.  In  numberless 
instances  in  both  State  and  Federal  courts 
cases  are  now  sent  back  for  retrial  be- 
cause of  minute  and  technical  errors 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  real 
justice  of  the  cause.  This  may  be  either 
because  the  appellate  judge  is  a  stickler 
for  technicalities  or  because  he  hesitates 
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to  excrdse  a  <fccretion  lArhich  is  not  spe- 
cifically conferred  upon  him  by  the  statute. 
Moreover,  it   happens    iHat    when  causes 
are  thus  retried  the    entire    evidence  as  to 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the    discussion  of  law 
poin^s,  is  jj^one  over  in    the  new  trial.     It 
is  this  that  makes,  esj>ecially  in  criminal 
cases,  procedure    in    the    courts  tedious, 
complicated,   and     exp>ensive.     The  com- 
mklee,  besides  draftingr     this   bill,  makes 
some  further    recommendations.     These 
are:  First,  that  the  'whole  judicial  power 
of  each  State    should    be   vested  in  one 
great  court,  of    which    all    tribunals  from 
the  municipal  court    up   to  the   supreme 
court  should    be    branches    or  divisions. 
At  the   head    of    this    great  court  there 
should   be    a    high    official    "who  would 
be  responsible    for    failure   to  utilize  the 
judicial  power   of   the   State   effectively." 
Second,  future   codes   of  court  procedure 
shrvald  be  much  more  simple  than  those 
now  in  effect,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  lines  laid  down  by  the  statutes,  the 
courts  should  be   left  free  to  fix  and  to 
change  from  time  to  time  their  own  rules 
*•  as  actual  experience  of  their  application 
and  operation  dictates."     The  committee 
points  out  that   the  present  code  of  the 
State  of  New   York,   which  directs    the 
courts  how  they  shall  transact  their  busi- 
ness, and  which  "  has  been  characterized 
aptly  as  *  revision    gone    mad,'  contains 
some  three   thousand  sections."     Third, 
the  higher  courts  of  review  should  have 
the    power   to    take   additional   evidence 
where  such  evidence  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain a  judgment  and  can  be  obtained  with- 
out  substantial  controversy.     This  often 
will  do  aw^ay  with  the  delay  and  expense  of 
a  new  trial.     Fourth,  all  clerks  and  court 
employees    should    be    comp>ensated    by 
fixed  salaries,  and  all  fees  collected  should 
be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.     If  Con- 
gress x>asses  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
American    Bar   Association,   and    if   the 
States  should  enact  the  recommendations 
of    the    Association,    a   great    step   will 
have  been  taken  to  promote  justice   to 
fitigants,  and  to  increase  the  real  power 
and  dignity    of  the    courts.      The  only 
materia]    objection   we    can   see   to   the 
proposak  of  the  Bar  Associatk)n  is  that 
they  may  reduce  the  incomes  of  that  class 
of  hwyers  who  thrive  upon  involved  and 
kng-drawn-out  litigation. 


Efforts  to  improve  court 
*"^ouRVu^\7r    procedure  and  to  pro- 

mote  the  administration 
of  justice  to  litigants  are  not  confined  to 
the  American  Bar  Association.  The  com- 
mittee on  admissions  to  the  bar  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association 
has  recently  issued  a  report  in  which  the 
assertion  is  made  that  laxity  of  require- 
ments, both  as  to  character  and  intellec- 
tual ability,  in  admitting  applicants  to  the 
bar  has  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  judiciary. 

It  will  be  conceded  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion that  lawyers  do  not  reach  the  bench  by 
assiduous  study,  high  legal  accomplishment, 
and  professional  training.  Political  organi- 
zations have  much  more  to  do  with  their 
advancement  than  personal  merit.  The 
spectacle  of  the  elevation  to  a  judgeship  of 
a  lawyer  known  and  appreciated  by  the  bar 
is  a  rare  one.  If  the  names  of  most  of  the 
candidates  for  judicial  honors  were  submit- 
ted to  the  profession,  they  would  be  over- 
whelmingly repudiated.  Of  course  a  real 
diamond  is  sometimes  discovered  by  chance, 
and  undoubtedly  some  of  those  chosen  by 
political  organizations  bring  to  the  bench 
fair  legal  attainme~ts,  and  others,  originally 
deficient,  become  good  judicial  officers.  But 
in  the  main  the  bench  is  below  the  average. 
The  lawyers  of  New  York  City  to-day  freely 
talk  of  the  judges.  They  specify  names, 
they  say  to  one  another, "  Keep  away  from 
that  court,"  "  Avoid  that  jud^e,"  meaning 
beware  of  their  slothfulness,  ignorance,  or 
immaturity.  .  .  .  Whether  the  power  €i^ 
nominating  judges  can  be  taken  from  politi-" 
cal  organizations  is  a  question.  .  .  .  So  long, 
however,  as  the  system  exists  there  neces- 
sarily will  be  an  inferior  class  of  judges. 

The  New  York  Sun  denounces  this  criti- 
cism as  an  "  abusive  attack  upon  the 
judges "  and  "  a  misleading  diatribe." 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Sun,  hastens  to  explain  that,  although  a 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association,  hew  as  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  criticism  which  has  so 
disturbed  the  Sun  ;  that  he  knows  most 
of  the  judges  of  New  York  ;  that  th'^y  are 
really  very  good  indeed,  and  he  likes 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  good  judges  is 
"  strongly  evidenced  "  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  New  York  lawyers  recentiy 
gave  a  complimentary  dinner  to  the 
Appellate  Division.  Although  Judge 
Parker's  letter  throws  little  light  on  the 
question  at  issue,  it  throws  considerable 
%ht  on  Judge  Parker  himself,  and  ex- 
plains in  twenty  lines,  as  well  as  the  fact 
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could  be  explained  in  an  entire  encyclo- 
paedia, why  he  was  defeated  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  1904  by  a  popular 
majority  against  him  of  two  and  a  half 
million  votes  and  by  an  electoral  majority 
against  him  of  196  votes.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  is 
not  attacking  the  judges  personally,  but 
the  system  by  which  they  are  selected. 
Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  a  prominent 
New  York  lawyer,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  the  Sun,  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
report,  and  says  of  it :  "  It  is  the  sys- 
tem under  which  judges  are  nominated 
which  is  inveighed  against  and  not 
the  individuals  who  are  upon  the  bench. 
I  am  on  terms  of  friendly  relationship 
with  all  of  them.  They  are  creatures 
of  the  system,  and  as  long  as  it  exists 
all  men  must  seek  judicial  positions 
through  it.  ...  It  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment if  we  do  not  have  the  support 
of  'the  press  of  our  State  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  courts 
relating  to  admission  to  the  Bar,  which 
lawyers  concede  are  inadequate  to  produce, 
as  a  whole,  either  capable  lawyers  or  fully 
equipped  judges."  The  Oudook  desires 
to  see  no  unjust  or  passionate  or  inflam- 
matory attack  made  upon  the  coi^ts,  but 
we  are  very  glad  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Judge  Parker  and  Mr.  Dos  Passos, 
both  lawyers  of  prominence,  and  the  New 
York  Sun  are  parties.  It  will  aid  in  bring- 
ing clearly  before  thinking  men,  whether 
laymen  or  lawyers,  the  truth  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  organized  court  procedure  is, 
the  administration  of  justice  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  character  of  the  judges, 
and  the  judges  on  the  character  of  the 
lawyers  from  whose  ranks  they  are  re- 
cruited. 

a 

Louis  F.  Haffen,  Presi- 
^^.I-tlJit^I-     ^ent  of  the    Borough  of 

OPFICB-HOLDBR  ,  t^  •  ^ 

EEMovBD  the    Bronx,    m    Greater 

New  York,  has  been  re- 
moved from  office  by  Governor  Hughes 
for  official  misconduct  and  neglect  of  dut>\ 
Mr.  Haffen  is  the  second  Tamman)*  Bor- 
ough President  to  be  removed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  in  this  way.  President 
Aheam,  of  Manhattan,  was  deposed  two 
years  ago ;  but  he  was  promptiy  re-elected 
to  succeed  himself,  in  ilagrant  disregard 


of  the  demands  of  decency  and  of  efficient 
government,  by  the  Tammany  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Those  who  were  responsible 
for  bringing  the  charges  against  him  are 
contesting  his  election  in  the  courts. 
Among  the  charges  against  President 
Haffen  which  Governor  Hughes  deemed 
to  have  been  established  .were  these  : 
waste  of  public  funds  by  the  loading  of 
pay-rolls,  political  jobbery  in  the  pur- 
chase of  granite  for  the  B(  rough  court- 
house, the  continuance  in  office  as  public 
architect  of  a  politician  without  profes- 
sional qualifications,  and  the  acquisition  for 
the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $247,000,  for  use  as 
a  bathing  beach,  of  shore  property  on 
which  the  assessed  valuation  was  $4,300 
and  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  great  sewer.  Mr.  Haffen  has  been 
Borough  President  ever  since  the  first 
election  in  the  newly  created  Greater  New 
York,  in  1898,  and  has  been  a  stroi^ 
political  power  in  the  Bronx  for  many 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be 
re-elected,  as  President  Aheam  was. 
The  removal  of  two  Borough  Presidents 
on  such  serious  charges  ought  to  provide 
the  anti-Tammany  forces  with  excellent 
fighting  material  in  the  coming  campaign. 
The  prospects  for  a  strong  fusion  move- 
ment against  Tammany  are  brightening. 
Last  week  the  Republican  dty  and  county- 
committees  put  themselves  on  record  as 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  "  all  bodies 
opposed  to  Tammany  Hall  "  to  the  end 
that  **  candidates  should  be  presented 
whose  election  will  secure  for  the  city  all 
the  advantages  of  honest,  businesslike, 
and  progressive  municipal  government." 
If  the  anti-Tammany  bodies  can  present 
to  the  voters  a  united  leadership,  a  strong 
candidate,  and  a  rallying  cry  to  arouse  the 
popular  interest,  there  should  be  a  good 
prospect  of  a  reform  victory.  The  forces 
makifig  for  bad  government  in  the  city 
are  not  so  stroi:^  as  those  making  for 
good — when  thty  are  aroused  and  united. 
But  Tammany  is  always  awake,  always  a 
unit.  Its  opponents  must  get  together 
and  work  hard. 

B 
Two  quite   recent  ind- 

THB    FRIENDSHIP  ,       ^     .„       ^    ^     ^l 

OF  JAPAN  dents  illustrate  the  grow- 

ing cordiality  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  That  this 
friendship  has  a  genuine  basis  and  is  not 
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mere!)'  a  product  of  diplomatic  palaver 
has  been  increasingly  evident,  and  the  fact 
Arows  a  humorous  light  on  the  fierce  war- 
cries  of  some  irascible    and   ill-informed 
pe':'pk  in  both  countries  a  year  or  so  ago. 
The  first   incident   was     the     arrival   at 
Seattle  of  a  band  of  forty-six  Japanese 
bankers,  merchants,    editors,    educators, 
and  Members  of  Parliament.      They  come 
from  the  most  important  Japanese  cities, 
and  are  in  ever>'  way  representative  peo- 
ple.   Their  mission    has    been    formally 
announced  as   being    to    strengthen   the 
bonds  of  friendship   and    commerce   be- 
tween the    two    countries.     They   were 
weicomed  by  American  business  men.     In 
the  address  of  Governor  Hay,  of  Wash- 
ins:ton.  he  pointed   out   that   the  United 
States  is  now  the  principal  purchaser  of 
Japanese  wares,  and  ranks  second  only  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  value  of  exports  to 
that    countr>'.     Another     speaker    aptly 
welcomed   the    Japanese    "  not    only   as 
ambassadors  of    a   great  commerce,   but 
Sl^)  as  the  ambassadors  of  peace,  good 
will,  aod  good  neighborhood."     The  sec- 
ond incident — ^not   one  of  grave  impor- 
ta.nce.  but  a  charming  illustration  of  the 
delicaq-  and  tact  of  Japanese  courtesy — 
was  the  message  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  congratulating    the   City  of  New 
\'ork  on  the   approaching  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
diering  to  the  city  as  a  memorial  present 
from    Japan     three     hundred    Japanese 
cherT\*  trees,  to  be  planted  along  River- 
side Drive,  on  the  Hudson,  by  Japanese 
gardeners  to  be  sent  here  for  the  purpose. 
Japanese    cherry   trees   are   famous    the 
world  over  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  small,  flowering,  hardy  trees,  and  they 
win  be  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  city's 
park  system  and,  sdll  more,  an  agreeable 
reminder  of  a  friendly  nation. 


A   CHINB8B 
rrUDBNT    GONPBMBNCB 


An  interesting  scene 
the     drama    of 


m 


China's  awakening 
was  witnessed  last  week  by  the  people  of 
Hamflton,  New  York.  A  hundred  and 
forty  Chinese  students  gathered  from  all 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  for 
.die  annual  Conference  of  the  Chinese 
Students'  Alliance.  Remembering  the 
influence  in  Japan  of  such  men  as  Baron 


Komura,  Admiral  Uriu,  and  others  who 
were  educated  in  America,  we  may  safely 
say  that  this  was  a  conference  of  future 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Not  only 
did  it  represent  almost  all  the  larger 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  Eastern 
States,  but  every  maritime  province  of 
China  was  represented,  and  a  number  of 
the  interior  provinces  as  well,  while  prac- 
tically every  student  expects  to  return  to 
China  to  have  a  part  in  the  reshaping  of 
that  Empire.  The  language  of  the  Con- 
ference was  English,  for,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  Chinese  dialects,  English 
was  the  only  language  that  could  be 
generally  understood.  To  many  of  the 
Americans  present  it  was  a  distinct  sur- 
prise to  hear,  not  only  the  freedom  with 
which  the  English  language  was  spoken, 
but  also  the  clear  and  forceful  English 
style  which  characterized  the  addresses. 
Among  the  outside  speakers  were  Dr. 
VV.  W.  Yen,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese 
Legation  at  Washington,  Professor  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  and  Dr.  F.  L. 
Hawks  Pott,  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege at  Shanghai.  By  all  the  speakers 
China's  problems  and  their  possible  solu- 
tion were  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  frankness.  The  keynote  of  the 
Conference  was  patriotism — the  patriot- 
ism not  of  boastfulness  but  of  service. 
Whether  in  oratorical  contest,  in  debate, 
or  in  conversation,  China's  future  was  the 
one  subject  thought  of."  The  subject  that 
won  the  prize  in  the  English  oratorical 
contest  was  "  A  Plea  for  True  Patriot- 
ism," while  another  speaker  in  the  con- 
test voiced  the  spirit  of  the  C'onference 
when  he  spoke  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Tme 
Service."  It  is  significant  that  the  twelve 
young  women  present  had  an  influence 
much  greater  than  their  numbers  would 
imply.  Not  only  was  the  social  success 
of  the  Conference  in  large  part  due  to 
their  presence,  not  only  was  the  music 
chiefly  in  their  hands,  but  in  speaking 
also  they  showed  their  ability,  for  in  each 
of  the  two  oratorical  contests  second  place 
was  won  by  a  young  woman — the  winner 
of  second  place  in  the  Chinese  oratorical 
contest  being  a  niece  of  the  late  Viceroy 
Li-Hung-Chang.  The  first  conference  of 
Christian  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  followed  immediately  after  the  main 
Conference.      I'iie  programme    of    the 
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Christian  Conference  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Northfield  Student  Conferences, 
though  the  work  was  more  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  with  fev/er  outside 
speakers.  There  are  now  nearly  five  hun- 
dred Chinese  students  in  this  countr>',  more 
having  come  to  the  United  States  than  to 
any  other  country  except  Japan.  A  hun- 
dred more  are  expected  in  December  of 
this  year,  to  be  sent  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  arrangement  made 
last  year  by  Tang-Shao-Yi,  China's  special 
representative.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  these  conferences,  in  which  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  have  a  part  in 
molding  the  new  China  come  together  to 
become  acquainted  and  to  discuss  Chinese 
problems,  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased 
irom  year  to  year. 

a 

The  interest   felt    by  the 

AMERICA    AND  .  l  •         ^L 

THB  FAR  BAST  AmcHcan  pcoplc  m  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions 
in  the  Far  East,  and  especially  in  China, 
is  becoming  more  widespread  and  intense. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this— com- 
mercial as  well  as  educational  and  polit- 
ical. It  is  an  evidence  of  this  increasing 
interest  that  a  quite  unusually  complete  and 
varied  programme  has  been  arranged  for 
a  conference  to  be  held  next  week  at 
Clark  University,  in  Worcester.  Both 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  and  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  had  expected  to  take  part,  but  both 
are  just  now  out  of  the  country.  The 
programme,  however,  is  such  a  remark- 
able one  and  contains  the  names  of  so 
many  men  eminent  for  knowledge  of 
Eastern  affairs  that — somewhat  contrary 
to  our  usual  custom — we  mention  in 
advance  the  principal  speakers  and  their 
topics,  noting  that  these  topics  them- 
selves form  a  sort  of  summary  of  live 
questions  relating  to  the  United  States 
and  the  East.  Dr.  George  H.  Blakeslee, 
of  Clark  University,  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  that  of  a 
contributor  to  The  Outlook,  will  speak  of 
**  The  Significance  to  the  Far  East  of 
America's  Experiment  in  the  Philippines," 
while  other  aspects  of  our  Philippine 
problems  and  policies  will  be  taken  up  by 
Judge  L.  R.  Wilfley,  formerly  Attorney- 
General  of  the   Philippines,    Dr.    W.  S, 


Washburn,  recently  director  of  the  Philip- 
pine Civil  Service,  and  others.  Korea 
will  be  discussed  by  our  former  Minister 
to  Korea,  the  Hon.  Horace  N.  Allen, 
Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  and  others. 
India,  and  especially  English  rule  in  India, 
v/ill  have  two  sessions  devoted  to  it. 
Japan  and  its  relations  to  the  United 
States  will  be  the  subject  of  talks  by  emi- 
nent Japanese  scholars.  China,  as  the 
principal  subject,  will  have  several  sessions 
devoted  to  it,  and  we  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  recognize  as  high  authorities 
on  Chinese  matters,  and  in  several  cases 
also  as  contributors  to  I'he  Outlook,  the 
names  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Williams,  Professor 
of  Modern  Oriental  History  at  Yale ;  Dr. 
Amos  P.  WUder,  Consul-General  at 
Hongkong ;  the  Hon.  Chester  Holcombe 
(subject  "  The  Real  Chinaman  ")  ;  Judge 
L.  R.  Wilfley  ("  America's  Opportunity'  in 
China  ") ;  Mr.  John  Foord,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asiatic  Association  ("America's 
Trade  Relations  with  China  ") ;  Professor 
J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  ("  Chinese  Finan- 
cial Conditions  ") ;  Dr.  Asakawa,  gf  Yale 
("  Japan's  Relations  to  China  ") ;  Mr.  T.  F. 
Millard,  author  of  "  The  New  Far  East  " 
("The  Need  of  a  Distinctive  American 
PoHcy  in  China  ") ;  Dr.  I.  T.  Headland,  of 
Peking  University-  ("  The  Present  Polit- 
ical Situation  in  China  ") ;  Dr.  Hamilton 
Wright  ("A  Historical  Review  of  the 
Opium  Problem  ") ;  and  the  Hon.  John 
W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  only  a  partial  list, 
but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  this  confer- 
ence is  likely  to  do  for  Eastern  problems 
what  the  Mohonk  conferences  have  done 
for  the  Indian,  Negro,  and  Arbitration 
questions.  It  will  go  far,  we  are  sure,  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  conditions  of  the 
awakened  East 


THE    WHITE 
PROFHBT 


Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  never  afraid 
to  employ  startling  methods 
to  make  his  point.  The 
whole  question  of  British  rule  over  sub- 
ject peoples,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  is  involved  in  his 
new  novel  **  The  White  Prophet "  (Ap- 
pletons).  Indeed,  that  is  not  the  limit  of 
the  book*s  intent,  for  the  Prophet  preaches 
the  immediate  turning  of  the  sword  inlo 
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the  iJowshare,  international  brother- 
hood, and  government  by  love  instead  of 
force.  No  one  can  question  the  beauty 
of  the  ideal,  but  tbe  metbods  of  this 
prophet  of  p)eace  are  infantile  and  are 
inspired  bj-  a  mad  belief  in  the  instant 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  carry  on 
theworic  he  has  bimself  begun.  Natu- 
rally, the  White  Propbet,  when  he  moves 
on  Cairo  with  an  immense  multitude  of 
unarmed  peasants,  is  led  by  others  to  do 
things  quite  contrary  to  bis  original  pur- 
pose, and  the  reader  only  wonders  that 
the  British  authorities,  >vbo  have,  at  the 
first,  unjustly  treated  tbe  Prophet  and  his 
hearers,  are  so  lenient  to  him  at  the  end. 
The  aim  is  to  depict  a  Christlike  man 
inspired  by  high  motive,  but  the  fact  that 
hs  exaltation  really  passes  into  delusion 
affects  his  actions  more  than  Mr.  Caine 
himself  seems  to  realize.  It  hardly 
needed  six  hundred  and  more  pages  to 
show  that  the  Britisb  in  Egypt  should  be 
more  than  good  administrators,  that  they 
should  have  sympathy  and  brotherly  feel- 
\ng  for  the  Egj'ptians,  and  should  try  to 
make  the  natives   fit    to   rule  themselves. 

^t  apart  from  this and  its  application  to 

worid-wide  problems  of   the  same  kind — 
Mr.  Caine's   teaching   seems   vague  and 
uncertain.    There  is  no  form  of  preaching 
more  futile  than  that  which  tries  to  show 
ishat  Christ,  if  he  >Rrere  on  earth,  would  do 
to-day  in  a  given  sx>ecified  case  in  dispute. 
Mr,  Caine's  constantly  suggested  compari- 
son  between    his     peaceful    Mahdi    and 
Christ's  teaching  is  not  irreverent,  but  it 
leads  nowhere.      It  may  be  only  fair  to 
add  Mr.   Caine*s   own  statement  of  his 
purpose,  made  in  reply  to  critics  since  the 
book  appeared  in  England  :    "  My  object 
in  writing  the  novel  was  to  show  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  greed  of  wealth 
and  the  hist  of  empire,  with  the  repagan- 
ization  of  the  Christian  world,  which  in 
tbe  houriy  increase  of  armaments  is  (as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  finely  said)  threat- 
cnii^  to  submerge  society."     As  a  novel 
thb  is  a  typical  Hall  Caine  book,  and  in 
its  own  way  the  appearance  of  a  Hall 
Caine  book  is  a  literary  event.     His  pub- 
Ishers  say  that  half  a  million  copies  of 
each  of  his   stories   is  demanded  by  a 
wt)rid-wide   reading   pul  lie,  and  in  from 
six  to  ten  different  languages.     So  much 
for  popularity.     The  critics,  on  the  other 


hand,  find  the  author's  style  and  method 
self-conscious,  nervously  and  almost  hys- 
terically inter^se,  and  loosely  hortatory.  In 
this  story  the  action  and  movement  are  at 
first  rapid  and  strong,  but  by  the  middle 
one  begins  to  weary  of  the  artificial  excite- 
ment and  to  long  for  a  Uttie  plain,  com- 
mon-sense realism.  The  author  knows 
the  need  of  this,  but  he  is  not  altogether 
happy  when  he  tries  that  vein. 


THB   NBW  FARMING 


An  old  Boston  sea- 
faring man,  when  asked 
by  a  gentleman  how,  having  never  studied 
navigation^  he  managed  to  get  about,  re- 
plied, "  I  know  'nough  navegation  to  git 
out  o'  Bostin  harbor,  and  then  I  ken  go 
where  I  dum  please."  The  same  spirit 
is  not  uncommon  among  American 
farmers.  Having  "farmed  it"  all  their 
Hves,  they  think  they  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  farming.  That  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  the  average  farmer  may 
learn  to  his  advantage  is  being  tactfully  but 
impressively  shown  by  the  scientists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Demonstration  VV'ork,  which  has 
been  organized  under  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  The  working  forces  now 
conisist  of  one  director  with  assistants,  ten 
State  agents,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  local  and  district  agents.  The  local 
agents  are  practical  farmers  who  hi  ve 
been  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  duties 
by  the  State  and  district  agents.  The 
work  is  begun  in  October  by  calling  pub- 
lic meetings  in  each  district  to  be  worked, 
at  which  is  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  crop  yield  two,  three,  or 
four  fold,  and  how  it  may  be  done. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  farmers 
of  the  desirability  of  increased  crops,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  it  can 
be  done.  Finally,  one  or  more  farmers  in 
each  district  are  persuaded  to  work  a  few 
acres  in  accordance  with  "use  as  di- 
rected." The  demonstration  farmer  must 
do  all  the  actual  work  himself.  Therein 
lies  the  force  of  the  argument.  What  he 
can  do  his  neighbors  will  believe  thev  can 
do.  Each  month  specific  instructions  are 
sent  to  each  demonstrating  farmer.  Each 
month,  too,  a  local  agent  visits  him  and 
gives  word-of-mouth  instructions.     Notice 
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is  sent  to  all  the  co-operating  farmers  to 
meet  the  agent  on  a  given  demonstration 
farm,  where  the  crop  and  plans  are  ex- 
haustively discussed.  This  is  called  a 
"field  school. ' '  In  these  discussions  it  has 
been  found  with  pathetic  frequency  that 
many  small  farmers  had  never  fully  com- 
plied with  any  of  the  essential  rudiments 
of  successful  farming.  Year  after  year 
they  had  gone  on  charging  their  perfecdy 
avoidable  failures  to  the  land  or  the  ele- 
ments. One  of  the  converts  to  the  new 
farming  thus  frankly  expressed  himself  at 
a  pubUc  meeting  in  Alabama  last  year: 
*'  I  was  bom  in  a  cotton-field  and  worked 
cotton  on  my  farm  for  more  than  forty 
years.  I  thought  no  one  could  tell  me 
anything  about  raising  cotton.  I  had 
usually  raised  one-half  a  bale  on  my  thin 
soil,  and  I  thought  that  was  all  the  cptton 
there  was  in  it  in  one  season.  The  dem- 
onstration agent  came  along  and  wanted 
me  to  try  his  plan  on  two  acres.  Not  to 
be  contrary,  I  agreed,  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve what  he  told  me.  However,  I  tried 
my  best  to  do  as  he  said,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I  had  a  bale  and  a  half  to  the 
acre  on  the  two  acres  worked  his  way, 
and  a  litde  over  a  third  of  a  bale  on  the 
land  worked  my  way.  You  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  This 
year  I  have  a  bale  and  a  half  to  the  acre 
on  my  whole  farm.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  I  invite  you  to  go  down  and  see. 
Yes,  sir ;  as  a  good  cotton  planter  I  am 
just  one  year  old."  This  man  not  only 
raised  three  times  as  big  a  crop,  but  he 
became  three  times  as  big  a  man.  There 
can  be  no  real  reform  in  farm  life  unless 
the  farmer  grows  as  well  as  his  crop. 
He  can  grow  only  by  achievement — ^by 
accomplishing  something  of  which  he  may 
justly  be  proud.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to 
achieve  and  to  grow  he  will  become 
healthfully  discontented  with  his  unneces- 
sary hardships  and  limitations.  He  will 
want  a  better  house  in  which  to  live,  a 
better  school  for  his  children,  better  pub- 
lic roads,  and  more  modem  conveniences. 
And  with  the  larger  bank  account  which 
must  follow  his  larger  crop  he  will  satisfy 
his  wants.  No  wonder  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  has  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment appropriations  over  $75,000  a  year 
for  the  extension  of  such  new  farming  as 
leads  to  these  things. 


THE  BENZOATE  OF  SODA 
CONTROVERSY 

It  i^  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the 
discussion  of  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda 
as  a  so-called  preservative  of  food  prod- 
ucts has  ceased  to  be  a  scientific  one 
and  has  become  a  popular  and  coipnmer- 
dal  one.  There  is  considerable  danger 
that  the  real  issues  involved  may  become 
confused  in  the  minds  of  the  users  of 
canned  and  preserved  food  products — and 
that  means  practically  ever>'  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  was 
passed,  packers  and  preservers  of  fruit 
were  forbidden  to  use  any  noxious  or 
deleterious  substances  in  manufacturing 
their  food  products,  under  penalty  of 
criminal  prosecution ;  certain  Govemment 
officials,  including  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  to  define  what  substances  were 
noxious  and  deleterious  under  the  law ; 
Dr.  Wiley  and  his  associates  defined  ben- 
zoate of  soda  as  a  noxious  substance,  and 
therefore  food  packers  and  preservers 
using  benzoate  of  soda  would  have  been 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  without 
some  modification  of  Dr.  Wiley's  decision  ; 
the  matter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
then  President,  and  he  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  so-called  Referee  Board  of 
distinguished  scientists,  including  Presi- 
dent Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale ;  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Referee  Board,  food 
manufacturers  who  chose  to  do  so  were 
permitted  to  continue  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda,  provided  they  stated  the  fact  and 
the  quantity  employed  on  their  labels; 
and,  finaUy,  the  Referee  Board  has  now 
decided  that  benzoate  of  soda  used  in 
reasonable  amounts  is  not  noxious  in  its 
physiological  effects.  Thus  we  have  as 
the  actual  situation  to-day  that  the  manu- 
facturers who  use  benzoate  of  soda  must 
continue  to  state,  that  fact  on  their  labels, 
until  the  oflScials  of  the  Govemmept 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Ref- 
eree Board  and  expunge  benzoate  of 
soda  from  the  list  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances the  use  of  whk:h  is  forbidden  by 
the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 

In  the  meantime  those  canners  and  pre- 
servers who  introduce  benzoate  of  soda 
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into  thdr  iMxxlucts  are  making  a  great 
campaign  to  create  a  public  opinion  favor- 
able to  benzoate  of  soda.  They  claim 
that  the  opinion  of  President  Remsen,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  chemists,  and  of 
Professor  Chittenden,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  lixing  physiologists,  removes  all  distrust 
of  benzoate  ol  soda  in  food  products  ;  they 
say  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  found  in 
natural  fruits  ;  and  they  assert  that  it  can- 
not  be  used  by  unscrupulous  manufactur- 
ers as  a  preserver  of  cheap,  dirty,  or 
decayed  materials. 

llie  last  assertion   is  one  still  open  to 
discussion,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  still  rests  with  the  users  of 
benzoate  of  soda.      No  one  questions  the 
authorit>'  of  President  Remsen  and  Pro- 
iessiiT  Chittenden   and  their  associates  as 
sdentists  or   their  integ^ty  as  men,  but 
the>'  have  not  undertaken  nor  have  they 
been  called  up>on  to  investigate. the  cheap 
preser\Tng  factories  of  the  country  in  order 
to  discover  whether  benzoate  of  soda  is 
employed  for  the   purpose  of  concealing 
inferior  material.      The    food   consumers 
of  this  country  have  suffered  in  the  past, 
not  ac  all  from   limitations    placed  upon 
chemical    jSreservatives,    but   from   their 
unscrupulous  use.      The  enactment  of  the 
•National    Pure    P'ood   Law  was   a  great 
step  in  advance  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumers  of   manufactured  food  of   all 
sorts.     It  is  true  that  benzoate  of  soda  is 
used  in  some   food   products  of  a  high 
grade,  not  to   conceal  bad  material,  but 
because  the   manufacturers  believe   that 
they  can  best  maintain  the  natural  flavor  in 
this  way.      But,   in  view  of  the  past,  no 
one  can  complain  if  chemical  preserva- 
tives  are    looked   upon    with    suspicion, 
and,  considering  the  prevailing  commercial 
standards  in  this  country,  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  is  more  danger  of  giving  food 
manufacturers    too    much    latitude   than 
there  is   of   restricting  them  too  much. 
The  controversy  over  benzoate  of   soda 
wiD  at  least  have  served  one  good  purpose 
if  it  arouses  the  country  to  the  need  of 
the  most  rigorous  kind  of  inspection  and 
regulation    of  every   class    of    food-pro- 
dudng  establishment.     In  some  way  the 
country   will  insist  that  only  wholesome 
materials  are   used,    and   that    hygienic 
methods  of  preparing  those  materisdbs  are 
foBowed. 


And,  finally,  the  manufacturers  who 
believe  sincerely  in  the  right  and  propriety 
.  of  their  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  are  not 
really  doing  their  cause  good  by  some  of 
their  methods  of  creating  public  opinion. 
An  organization  bearing  the  high-sounding 
title  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Health,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  philanthropic  and  public- 
spirited  society,  is  really  maintained  as 
an  advertising  or  press  agency  by  some 
at  least  of  the  manufacturing  group  which 
use  benzoate  of  soda.  This  press  agency 
recently  submitted  to  The  Outlook  for 
publication  an  article  by  a  physician  which, 
under  the  guise  of  a  charitable  appeal  for 
poor  children  suffering  from  infantile 
paralysis,  was  a  thinly  disguised  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  pre- 
served foods.  The  Outlook  yf  course 
declined  the  article,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  its  confidence  in  the  commercial 
advocates  of  benzoate  of  soda  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  incident. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  PROBLEM 

THE  CITY  AND  THE  LAW 

As  The  Outlook  stated  last  week,  all 
municipal  questions  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories. In  the  one  are  questions  con- 
cerning the  source  of  authority,  in  the 
other  are  questions  concerning  the  function 
and  forms  of  government.  Of  these  two 
sets  of  questions  the  first  is  the  more 
important  because  it  is  fundamental. 
One  reason  why  many  attempts  at  reform 
in  dty  administration  have  failed  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  directed  toward 
changing  the  forms  or  the  activities  of  the 
city  government  without  ascertaining  the 
authority  under  which  the  city  govern- 
ment should  act.  This  has  been  exem- 
plified in  the  method  by  which  cities  have 
undertaken  to  enforce  the  law. 

An  illustration  may  make  this  clear. 
The  liquor  excise  law  under  which  the 
people  of  New  York  City  live  is  an  enact- 
ment of  the  State  Legislature  >  but  its 
enforcement  has  heretofore  been  depend- 
ent chiefly  upon  the  police  and  the 
magistrates  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
notorious  that  this  law  has  largely  failed 
of  its  purpose  except  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure.    It  has  not  prevented  the  spread  of 
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disorder  and  vice,  and  it  has  not  secured 
the  closing  of  bar-rooms  at  the  times 
specifically  provided  in  the  law.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  see  that  the  law 
is  enforced.  There  have  been  appeals 
to  the  police  authorities.  There  have 
been  cases  repeatedly  brought  before  the 
magistrates.  There  have  been  societies 
organized  to  give  officials  weapons  with 
which  to  fight  the  lawless  or  to  supply 
them  with  a  fear  of  consequences  of  fail- 
ure. In  spite  of  all,  this  law  is  not 
observed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  afforded 
dealers  in  vice  and  corrupt  officials  oppor- 
tunity to  form  profitable  partnerships. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  continued 
evil }  It  is  the  same  reason  as  that  for 
the  continuance  of  many  other  municipal 
evils.  Reformers  have  been  attempting 
to  change  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment without  undertaking  to  see  that  that 
government  rests  upon  a  sound  principle 
of  authority. 

The  power  which  enacts  a  law  ought 
to  be  the  power  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  law.  If  a  State  enacts 
an  excise  law,  it  is  the  State  and  not  the 
city  that  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  that  excise  law.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  just  to  expect  a  political 
organism  which  does  not,  or  may  not, 
approve  of  a  statute  to  see  that  that  stat- 
ute is  enforced.  If  a  city  is  expected  to 
enforce  a  law,  it  should  have  the  liberty  of 
determining  what  that  law  is  to  be.  Under 
a  democracy  the  law  is  the  expressed  will 
of  a  community.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  portion  of  that  community  will  neces- 
sarily hold  the  same  views  as  the  whole 
community.  It  ought  to  be  the  whole 
community  whose  will  is  expressed  that 
sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  will.  The 
State  should  enact  only  those  laws  which 
the  State  can  enforce,  and  should  leave  to 
the  city  the  enactment  of  laws  that  the 
city  is  expected  to  enforce.  This  is  a 
sound  principle  of  self-government 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple practically,  but  it  is  possible  to  apply 
it  approximately,  as  is  not  now  done.  There 
are  many  cases,  for  example,  in  which  the 
cit>'  must  act  as  agent  of  the  State.  In 
such  cases  the  authorities  within  the  city 
who  are  held  responsible  for  a  line  of 
action  should  be  held  responsible  to  those 
administrative  officials  of  the  State  whose 


duties  are  concerned  with  that  particular 
line  of  action.  P'or  example,  the  city 
Department  of  Health,  in  so  far  as  it  acts 
as  an  agent  of  the  State,  should  be  account- 
able not  to  the  Legislature  but  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  principle  we  have  enunciated, 
that  the  power  which  enacts  a  law  should 
be  held  responsible  for  enforcing  that 
law.  At  the  same  time,  it  avoids  legisla- 
tive interference  with  local  matters,  and 
insures  approximation  to  the  rule  that  an 
agent  should  be  accountable  to  his  prin- 
cipal. 

The  consequences  of  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  that  the  law-maker  should 
be  the  law-enforcer,  must  be  far-reaching". 
On  the  one  hand,  it  would  mean  that  the 
administrative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  State  government  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  in  order  that  the  State  might 
assume  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
it  for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  city  government  would  rise  in  power 
and  in  dignity,  for  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  many  regulations  and  laws 
for  the  people  of  the  city  which  are  now 
made  by  the  State. 

B 

WHY    HE    VEILS    HIMSELF 

Carlyle's  cry,  uttered  more  than  once 
in  great  perplexity  of  mind  and  anguish 
of  spirit,  "  If  God  would  only  speak 
again  I"  is  repeated,  generation  after  gen 
eration,  by  hosts  of  the  most  earnest  men 
and  women.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  human 
spirit  for  light ;  for  the  assurance  that  the 
things  it  believes  5re  true ;  for  that  im- 
movable foundation  of  certaint>'  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  and  will  stand  evident, 
tangible,  and  indisputably  real  among  the 
mutations  and  uncertainties  of  life.  In 
the  thought  of  Carlyle  when  he  uttered 
that  cry  there  was  a  fundamental  his- 
torical defect.  He  was  accepting  the 
direct  Divine  inspiration  of  great  spirits 
in  the  past,  but  denying  it  in  the  present. 
He  was  permitting  himself  to  be  a  victim 
of  that  illusion  of  time  which  makes  the 
past  beautiful  by  erasing  its  ugly  features 
and  the  echo  of  it  harmonious  by  eliminat- 
ing its  discords.  If  God  has  ever  spoken 
in  the  world,  he  speaks  to-day.  It  is 
incredible  that,  in  a  distant  past,  the  humaii 
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spirit  should  have  been    touched  by  inspi- 
ration, and  that   to-day    that   same  spirit 
sh«Duki  be  abandoned    to    merely  human 
cnpulse  and  di\-ination.       If  God  has  ever 
sp-jken,  he   is    speaking    to-day    just  as 
authoritatively  through  his  modem  proph- 
ets as  he   spoke     through     his    ancient 
prf>phets.     Carlyle  himself,    crying  out  in 
the  anguish  of  his  spiritual    education  for 
cenaint\-,   was    one     of     God's    prophets. 
There  were  limitations  to  his  insight,  sharp 
limitations  to  his  power  of    sympathy ;  he 
was  often  misled   in    his    judgment;  but 
nevertheless,  in  his  passionate  declaration 
of  the  rule  of  righteousness,  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  mere  numbers  or 
mere  wealth,  his   appeal    for  justice  and 
mercy  to  working    Mromen    and  children, 
his  affirmation  of  the  supremacy  of  duty 
and  the  dignity    of    the    individual   soul, 
Carly'.e  was  as   truly    a    prophet  as  was 
Isaiah  or   Jeren\iah.        And    there   were 
many  other  prophets  in  his  day  and  among 
his  contemporaries  :    Robertson,   Tenny- 
son, Maurice,  "were    voices   of  the   Most 
Hi^h^   as    were     Bushnell,    Brooks,    and 
Btether,  to  name   a   f ew^  from  the  great 
teachers  of  the   English-sx>eaking  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  and  in  public 
jfe  in  Carlyle's  time,  as  to-day,  there  were 
prcphets  of   the   Most   High,  reaffirming 
the    supremacy    of    conscience,    defining 
ii;;h:eousness  in  law    and  method,  calling 
nien  from  dishonesty   and  selfishness  to 
hiv;her  ideals  of  action  and  of  life.     Every 
a^e  has  its  own  witnesses  of  the  God  who, 
as  Christ  declared,  is  the  God  not  of  the 
dead  but  of  the  living.     Each  age  has  its 
own  special   inspiration,  and   every   age 
writes  its  own  chapter  in  that  great  book 
of  re\'elation  which  we  call  history. 

People  who  cry  out  for  certainty  forget 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  im- 
pTiSsible  for  the  Infinite  to  make  his  pres- 
ence indisputably  manifest  at  any  time 
among  any  people  ;  to  evidence  his  being 
with  the  same  physical  certainty  and  to 
make  his  presence  as  definite,  palpable, 
and  tangible  as  a  phj^sical  fact  is  definite, 
palpable,  and  tangible.  If  God  were  to 
reveal  himself  as  a.  human  personality 
reveals  itself,  not  -  only  by  spiritual  and 
intellectual  influences  of  all  kinds,  but  by 
a  tangible  presence,  freedom  would  vanish 
from  the  world,  and  there  would  be  an 
instant  amiihilation  of  the  human  will.  One 


of  the  most  marvelous  things  about  the 
stage  of  education  through  which  we  pass 
in  this  life  is  the  respect  which  the  Infinite 
pays  to  our  personality,  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  we  are  protected  from 
what  niight  be  called  the  invasion  of  the 
Divine.  When  the  Divine  appeared 
among  men  in  a  form  which  could  be 
recognized  and  with  a  voice  that  used 
human  language,  it  was  veiled  in  a  person- 
ality, and  its  power  was  expressed  mainly, 
as  human  power  is  expressed,  by  nobility 
of  teaching,  by  those  works  of  mercy  and 
helpfulness  which  made  its  path  through 
life  blossom  with  the  flowers  of  kindness, 
in  a  spirit  radiant  with  love  and  disclosing 
the  Divine  by  its  purity,  its  devotion,  and 
its  sweetness  ;  but  if  the  Infinite  were  to 
manifest  itself  as  a  human  personality 
manifests  itself,  an  appalling  silence 
would  fall  on  the  \.orld.  VV^e  cannot  un- 
derstand what  it  would  be  to  see  God 
face  to  face.  Formerly  in  the  Russian 
Court  the  respect  for  the  Czar  and  the 
awe  which  his  presence  inspired  were  so 
great  that  when  he  appeared  in  any 
assemblage  men  were  struck  dumb.  They 
felt  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  being.  They  lost  their  power 
of  self-expression.  This  is  a  very  feeble 
illustration  of  what  would  happen  if  the 
Infinite  were  suddenly  to  reveal  his  pres- 
ence unmistakably  to  men.  Every  man 
would  be  struck  dumb,  every  will  would 
be  subjugated,  freedom  would  vanish  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  ;  the  whole  race  would 
be  hypnotized,  so  to  speak.  The  world 
of  moral  activity,  with  freedom  of  choice, 
the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  produce 
character,  would  be  annihilated ;  and  in 
its  place  would  be  substituted  a  world  of 
necessity  in  which  men  would  be  puppets. 
The  world  is  full  of  the  evidences  of 
God's  presence ;  but  nowhere  does  he 
force  himself  on  men.  Pascal  wisely 
said :  "  God  wished  to  render  himself 
perfectly  recognizable  to  those  who  seek 
him  with  their  whole  heart,  and  hidden 
from  those  who  shun  him  with  all  their 
heart *'  It  is  because  we  are  his  children 
and  not  mere  puppets  of  the  Divine  inp^e- 
nuity  and  miraculous  mechanism  that  he 
leaves  us  free  to  accept  or  reject  him; 
that  his  glory,  which  would  be  unendur- 
able, is  veiled  from  us ;  and  that  he  comes 
to  us  by  a  thousand  byways  instead  of 
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standing  in  the  highway ;  and  that  heaven 
is  not  forced  upon  us  and  is  for  our 
seeking. 

B 

THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Spectator  has  a  cousin  who  is  in 
the  advertising  business.  Now,  in  old 
days,  such  a  cousin  would  have  been, 
probably,  one  of  the  poor  relatives  of  the 
family.  To-day  he  is  easily  the  most 
prosperous,  the  most  up  to  date,  and  in 
many  ways,  the  Spectator  freely  admits, 
by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  clan.  It  was 
his  cleverness,  indeed,  which  led  him  into 
his  present  vocation  ;  for,  having  a  mind 
formed  to  understand  and  influence  his 
fellows,  he  deliberately  chose  the  adver- 
tising field  as  the  best  place  to  use  it. 
"  Advertising  is  the  every-day  name  for 
my  profession,"  he  tolu  the  Spectator  the 
other  day,  "  but  its  true  name  is  psychol- 
ogy. No  man  not  a  bom  psychologist 
can  be  a  great  advertiser.  Mind-reading  ? 
Why,  I  don't  do  anything  else,  practically. 
But  a  good  advertiser  is  ahead  of  any  of 
your  professors  and  mediums — he  can 
read  the  mind  of  the  man  he  never  has 
seen  and  never  will  see  who  lives  in 
Alaska  or  Kalamazoo  or  down  the  back 
street.  And  if  he  doesn't  study  and  keep 
up,  he  drops  to  the  rear.  Men  in  other 
businesses  may  learn  to  shirk  and  take  it 
easy  ;  but  the  advertising  man  must  be 
unflagging,  or  some  one  else  pushes  him 
aside." 

B 

In  proof  of  this,  the  prosperous  cousin 
was  that  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  J^eague,  which  was  working 
out  an  advertising  and  selling  campaign 
of  an  entirely  imaginary  "Time  Meter 
Clock  Company."  A  dinner  and  good 
fellowship  generally  preceded  the  discus- 
sion, and  then  officers,  directors,  sales  and 
advertising  managers,  appointed  from 
among  the  guests,  plunged  into  the  organi- 
zation of  the  thing.  One  million  dollars' 
worth  of  time  meter  clocks,  imaginary  in 
pattern  and  protected  by  various  imagi- 
nary patents,  were  to  be  retailed  at  three 
dollars  each.  The  question — academic  to 
tlie  Spectator,  but  tremendously  vital 
to  these  keen-witted  promoters — as  to 
whether  this  purely  hypothetical  timepiece 
should  be  advertised  to  the  consumer  and 


sold  thus  through  retailers  only,  or 
whether  the  wholesale  jobber  should  be 
given  discount  and  protection,  almost  set 
the  members  at  each  other's  throats. 
When  the  advertising  proper  came  to  be 
discussed,  the  comparative  merits  of 
magazines,  trade  journals,  metropolitan 
dailies,  and  country  weeklies  were  all  taken 
up,  and  also  the  character  of  the  adver- 
tisements, which  it  was  decided  must  be 
"  dignified ",  and  "legitimate,"  with  no 
"  scheme "  matter  about  them.  The 
entire  country,  it  was  finally  concluded, 
must  be  reached  at  once,  in  a  general 
way,  by  magazines  and  trade  periodicals, 
but  there  must  be  concentration  in  one 
special  section,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
nucleus  of  impression.  •  Then  a  broaden- 
ing out  must  follow,  till  all  sections  would 
have  the  time  meter  clock  ringing  in  their 
ears,  so  to  speak.  Men  who  sold  writing- 
paper  and  men  who  marketed  locomotives 
alike  agreed  upon  essential  principles — 
and  they  were  principles  of  psychology,  as 
well  as  of  the  market-place. 

a 

"  You  see,"  said  the  cousin,  explaining 
it  afterward  to  the  Spectator,  "  it's  all 
publicity,  of  course,  in  the  beginning.  As 
the  old  advertising  rhyme  says, 

"  *  The  man  who  has  a  thing  to  sell. 
And  goes  and  whispers  it  down  a  well. 
Is  not  so  likely  to  collar  the  dollars 
As  he  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers,' 

but  then  there  is  publicity  and  publicity. 
You  can  get  an  advertisement  before  the 
eyes  of  every  man  in  America — that's 
only  mechanical,  after  all ;  but  you  can't 
get  him  to  read  it  or  remember  it  unless 
it  is  good  stuff,  and  true  stuff,  too.  Insin- 
cere advertising  doesn't  pay.  More  than 
that,  it  hurts  business.  Do  what  you  say 
or  don't  advertise.  But  when  you  believe 
in  the  article,  you've  only  got  two  of  the 
three  elements  of  advertising — old  Greek 
elements  they  are,  that  all  philosophers 
recognize — the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful.  And  the  Beautiful — well,  there's 
the  rub  I 


"  Some  advertisers  .queer  it  all  by  the 
names  they  put  on  their  unfortunate  prod- 
ucts," he  went  on,  putting  a  scrap  of  paper 
out  of  his  pocket  "  I've  got  a  list  of 
names  here  that  I  cut  out  of  an  advertising 
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jounial  the  other  day  as  samples  of  how 
not  to  do  it  They're  failures,  of  course — 
in^'afids  or  dead;  but  just  glance  over 
them."  The  Spectator  ran  his  eye  over 
the  death  fist.  "  Has-wazzers  and  never- 
wazzere,"  commented  his  companion, 
"idlled  by  their  names.  The  average 
man  or  woman  is  not  going  into  a  store 
to  ask  for  a  thing  he  or  she  can't  pro- 
nounce. It  might'  make  the  derk  smile 
to  hear  the  stumbling  utterance.  An  easy, 
euphonious  name  that  a  six-year-old  child 
can  pronounce  and  an  idiot  can  remem- 
ber— that  is  the  requisite  for  an  ideal 
advertising  name.  It  must  not  suggest 
anything  unpleasant  either,  or  be  too 
much  like  the  name  of  anything  else  on  the 
market  The  choice  of  a  title  for  a  suc- 
cessful novel  is  nothii^  to  it  in  difficulty." 


The  Spectator,  remembering  that  his 
couan  had  chosen  a  name  for  a  famous  spe- 
cialty that  was  a  household  word,  remem- 
bered also  how  firmly  that  name  had  stuck 
in  his  memory  the  first  time  he  saw  it,  and 
f ek  a  new-  respect  for  the  psychology  of 
advertising  and  for  the  expert  by  his  side. 
That  evening,  as  he  picked  up  a  maga- 
zine, his  interest  led  him  to  turn  to  the 
advertising  pages,  and  he  realized  afresh 
how  dever  they  were,  and  how  healthful 
and  vigorous  was  their  tone.  There  was 
some  morbid  fiction — ^more's  the  pity — in 
that  magazine ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
morbid  advertisement?  The  children 
were  all  healthy,  happy,  and  beautiful. 
The  Beautiful — ^yes,  here  it  was.  Every- 
where the  pretty  girl,  the  stalwart, 
handsome  youth,  the  lovely  interior,  the 
woodland  vista,  the  high-bred  horse  or  dog, 
the  mountain  landscape,  the  beckoning 
ocean,  the  cherub  baby.  Everywhere  the 
hero  and  heroine — ^buying  a  cook-stove 
together,  traveling  on  a  yacht  with  patent 
fixtures,  or  in  a  speeding  motor  car,  or  on  a 
special  train  route,  or  at  the  piano  in  the 
twifight,  or  hunting  or  fishing  with  the  last 
make  of  rifle  and  rod,  or  on  a  hotel  porch 
or  in  a  summer  cottage  beside  a  phono- 


graph. In  these  attractive  forms  each 
man  or  woman  sees  himself  or  herself, 
past,  present,  or  future.  What  wonder  that 
the  six  best  sellers  pale  into  insignificance 
beside  these  idyls  and  their  potent  appeal  ? 
The  Spectator  himself  did  not  get  very 
far  through  the  entrancing  pages.  He 
was  winged  almost  at  once,  and  has  been 
saving  up  ever  since  so  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Spectator  shall  have  one  of  those  pictured 
experiences,  which  he  cannot  resist  making 
his  own. 

ES 

Since  then,  with  eyes  partly  opened  to 
the  art  and  mystery  of  up-to-date  adver- 
tising, the  Spectator  has  noticed  various 
interesting  points.  He  has  picked  up  an 
advertising  journal,  and  found  it  a  true 
curiosity  of  periodical  literature,  with  the 
best  possible  reading  on  every  lively  page. 
He  has  seen  the  "  Advertiser's  Cyclopedia 
of  Selling  Phrases  " — a  book  of  fifteen 
hundred  pages,  like  a  rhyming  dictionary, 
only  infinitely  more  so,  and  deserving  the 
title  by  whxh  it  is  advertised,  "  a  clearing- 
house of  trade  pullers."  With  it*:  aid,  one 
man  has  tersely  put  it,  "you  could  sell 
carpets  to  a  cave-dweller,"  and  the  Spec- 
tator does  not  doubt  this  picturesque 
praise.  He  has  also  attended  in  a  de- 
partment store  a  first-class  menagerie  of 
wild  animals,  caged  in  orthodox  style,  lions, 
tigers,  camels,  baby  elephant,  monkeys, 
and  all,  on  show  for  a  week  as  an  adver- 
tising attraction.  He  has  noticed  that 
towns  and  cities  are  advertising  them- 
selves m  splendidly  planned  campaigns  ; 
that  charities  advertise  with  remarkable 
skill;  that  detectives  and  doctors  have 
taken  to  psychological  advertising.  Above 
all,  he  has  found  (and  his  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Spectator  applauds  the  fact)  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  American 
advertising  is  addressed  to  the  American 
woman,  as  being  the  one  who  decides  the 
buying  of  the  country.  Psycholog:y  and 
the  Eternal  Feminine — these  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  Art  of  Publicity.  That 
is  why  it  goes  on  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer! 
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THE    NORTH    POLE   AT   LAST' 

BY    OR.     FREDERICK  A.  COOK 

•nie  announcement  that  13 r.  Frederick  A.  Cook  has  discovered  the  North  Pole  has  such 
m:ver^mterest,iiot  only  as  an  item  of  current  news,  but  as  an  event  in  the  geographic 
b:on  01  ihe  world,  that  we  liere  reprint  by  special  permission  from  the  New  York  Her- 
'  hi  his  own  firet  story  of  his  exploit.  The  Herald,  with  its  customary  enterprise  and  fore- 
^nt,  secured  the  story  from  Dr.  Cook  by  cable  at  the  first  point  at  which  he  touched  after 
isri^GrecjiJand— Lcrwiclc,  in  tlie  Shetland  Islands.— The  Editors. 


I^rwick,  Shalland  Islands,  September  1. 

AFFER  a  prolonged    figbt    against 
{amine  and  frost  we    liave  at  last 
-  succeeded  in  reacliing  the   North 
Pole. 

A  new  highway,  -witli  an  interesting 
strip  of  animated  natxire.  Has  been  ex- 
pltjTed.  Big  gan\e  haunts  >vere  located 
wlttchwill  delight  the  sportsman  and  extend 
the  Eskimo  horizon.  I..and  has  been 
discovered  upon  which  rest  the  earth's 
Eonhemmost  rocks.  A  triangle  of  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  has  been  cut  out 
of  ibe  ten^estrial  unknovm. 

The  expedition  was   the    outcome  of  a 
summer  cruise  in  Arctic  seas.      The  yacht 
Bradley  arrived  at  the  Umits  of  navigation 
in  Smith  Sound    late    in    August,   1907. 
Here  con(titions  were  found  favorable  to 
launch  a  venture  for  the  Pole.     Mr.  John 
R.   Bradley   liberally    supplied   from  the 
yacht  suitable  provisions  for  local  use,  and 
my  own  equipment  for  emergencies  served 
well  for  every  purpose  of  Arctic  travel. 
Many    Eskimos     had     gathered    on    the 
Greenland  shores    at    Annootok   for  the 
winter  bear  hunt.      Immense  catches  of 
meat    had    been     gathered.     About  the 
camp  were  plenty  of   strong  dogs.     The 
combination    was     lucky,    for   there   was 
gD*>d  material  for   an   equipment,  expert 
help,  and  an  efficient  motor  force,  and  all 
that  was  required   w^as   conveniently  ar- 
ranged -at  a  point   only  seven   hundred 
miles  from  the  boreal  center.     A  house 
and  workshop  was  built  of  packing-boxes. 
The  willing  hands   of  this  northernmost 
tribe  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  were 
set  to  the  problem  of  devising  a^  suitable 
outfit,  and  before  the  end  of  the  long  win- 
.    tcr  night  we  were  ready  for  the  enterprise. 
Plans  were  matured  to  force  a  new  route 

■  Copyright,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Herald  Com- 
pany. Special  Despatch  to  the  Herald  via  Commer- 
cial Cable  Company's  System.  All  rights  reserved. 
Repobiicatiaa  in  whole  or  part  prohibited. 


over  Grinnell  Land  and  northward  along 
its  west  coast  out  on  the  polar  sea. 

Soon  after  the  polar  midnight  the  carii- 
paign  opened.  A  few  scouting  parties 
were  sent  over  to  the  American  shores  to 
explore  a  way  and  to  seek  game  haunts. 
Their  mission  was  only  partly  successful 
because  storms  darkened  the  January 
moon.  At  sunrise  of  1908  (February  19) 
the  main  expedition  embarked  for  the  Pole. 
Eleven  men  and  one  hundred  and  three 
dogs,  drawing  eleven  heavily-loaded 
sledges,  left  the  Greenland  shore  and 
pushed  westward  over  the  troubled  ice  of 
Smith  Sound.  The  gloom  of  the  long 
night  was  relieved  by  only  a  few  hours  of 
daylight.  The  chill  of  winter  was  felt  at 
its  worst.  As  we  crossed  the  heights  of 
EUesmere  Sound  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
temperature  sank  to  83  degp'ees  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  Several  dogs  were  frozen 
and  the  men  suffered  severely,  but  we 
soon  found  game  trails  along  which  an 
easy  way  was  forced  through  Nansen 
Sound  to  the  land's  end.  In  this  march 
were  procured  one  hundred  and  one  musk- 
oxen,  seven  bears,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hare,  and  then  we  pushed  out 
into  the  polar  sea  from  the  southern  point 
of  Heiberg  Island.  On  March  18  six 
Eskimos  returned  from  here  with  four 
men  and  forty-six  dogs,  moving  supplies 
for  eighty  days.  The  crossing  of  the 
circumpolar  pack  was  begun  three  days 
later.  Two  other  Eskimos,  forming  the 
last  supporting  party,  returned.  The  trains 
had  now  been  reduced  by  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  Stuckshook  and  Ahwelsh, 
the  two  best  men,  and  twenty-six  dogs 
were  packed  for  the  final  dash.  There 
was  before  us  an  unknown  line  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  our  goal. 

The  first  days  provided  long  marches, 
and  we  made  encouraging  progress.  The 
big  lead  which  separated  the  land  ice  from 
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the  central  pack  was  crossed  with  little 
delay.  Low  temperature  and  persistent 
winds  made  life  a  torture,  but,  cooped  in 
snow  houses,  eating  dried  beef  and  tallow 
and  drinking  hot  tea,  some  animal  com- 
forts were  occasionally  to  be  gained.  For 
several  days  after  the  sight  of  known  land 
was  lost  the  overcast  skies  prevented  an 
accurate  determination  of  our  positions. 
On  March  30  the  horizon  was  partly  cleared 
of  its  smoky  agitation,  and  over  the  west- 
em  mist  was  discovered  a  new  land.  The 
observations  gave  our  position  latitude 
84°  47',  longitude  86<'  36'.  The  urgent 
need  of  rapid  advance  on  our  main  mission 
did  not  permit  a  detour  to  explore  the 
coast.  Here  were  seen  the  last  signs  of 
solid  earth.  Beyond  there  was  nothing 
stable,  and  even  on  scaling  nothing  was 
noted  to  mark  the  terrestial  Polar  solidity. 
We  advanced  steadily  over  the  monotony 
of  a  moving  sea  of  ice. 

We  now  found  ourselves  beyond  the 
range  of  all  life.  Neither  the  footprints 
of  bears  nor  the  blow-holes  of  seals  were 
detected.  Even  the  microscopic  creatures 
of  the  deep  were  no  longer  under  us. 
The  maddening  influence  of  the  shifting 
desert  of  frost  became  almost  unendurable 
in  the  daily  routine.  The  surface  of  the 
pack  offered  less  and  less  trouble.  The 
weather  improved,  bnt  still  there  remained 
a  light  life-sapping  wind,  which  drove 
despair  to  its  lowest  recess.  Under  the 
lash  of  duty,  however,  interest  was  forced, 
while  the  merciless  drive  of  extreme  cold 
enforced  physical  action.  Thus,  day  after 
day,  the  weary  legs  were  spread  over  big 
distances.  The  incidents  and  the  posi- 
tions were  recorded,  but  the  adventure 
was  promptly  forgotten  in  the  mental 
bleach  of  the  next  day^s  effort. 

The  night  of  April  7  was  made  notable 
by  the  swing  of  the  sun  at  midnight  over 
the  northern  ice.  Sunburns  and  frost- 
bites were  now  recorded  on  the  same  day, 
but  the  double  days  of  glitter  infused  quite 
an  incentive  into  our  life  of  shivers.  Ob- 
servations on  April  8  placed  our  camp  at 
latitude  86"^  36",  longitude  94°  2".  In 
spite  of  what  seemed  like  long  marches, 
we  had  advanced  but  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  Much 
of  our  hard  work  was  lost  in  circuitous 
twists  around  troublesome  pressure  lines 
and  high,  irr^^ar  fields  of  very  old  ice. 


The  drift,  too,  was  driving  eastward  with 
sufficient  force  to  give  some  anxiety, 
though  we  were  still  equal  to  about  fifteen 
miles  daily.  The  extended  marches  and 
the  long  hours  of  travel  with  which  fortune 
had  favored  us  earlier  were  no  longer 
possible. 

We  were  now  about  two  hundred  miles  . 
from  the  Pole,  and  the  sled  loads  were 
reduced.     One   dog   after    another    had 
gone   into    the   stomachs   of  his  hungry 
survivors,  until  the  teams  were  consider-  . 
ably  reduced,  but  there  seemed  to  remain 
a  sufficient  balance  of  man  and  brute  to 
push  along  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
to  which  we  had  set  ourselves.     Beyond 
the    eighty-sixth     parallel    the    ice-fields 
became  more  extensive  and  heavier,  the 
crevices  fewer  and  less  troublesome,  with 
littie  or  no  crushed  ice  thrown  up  as  bar- 
riers.    From  the   eighty-seventh   to   the 
eighty-eighth,  much  to  our  surprise,  was 
the  indication  of  land  ice.     P'or  two  days 
we  traveled  over  ice  which  resembled  a 
glacial  surface.     l*he  usual  sea  ice  lines 
of  demarcation  were   absent,  and   there 
were   no   hummocks   or   deep    crevices. 
There  was,  however,  no  perceptible  eleva- 
tion, and  no  positive  sign  of  land  or  sea. 
Observations  on  the  '14th  gave  latitude 
88°  21',  and  longitude  95°  52'. 

We  were  now  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Pole.  The  pack  was  here 
more  active,  but  the  temperature  re- 
mained below  40,  cementing  together 
quickly  the  new  crevices.  Young  ice 
spread  on  the  narrow  spaces  of  open 
water  so  rapidly  that  little  delay  was 
caused  in  crossing  from  one  field  to  an- 
other. The  time  had  now  arrived  to 
muster  energy  for  the  last  series  of  efforts. 
In  the  enforced  effort  every  human  strand 
was  strained,  and  at  camping  time  there 
was  no  longer  sufficient  energy  to  erect  a 
snow  shelter,  though  the  temperature  was 
still  very  low.  The  silk  tent  was  pressed 
into  service,  and  the  change  proved  agree- 
able. It  encouraged  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  strange  world  into  which 
fate  had  pressed  us. 

Signs  of  land  were  still  seen  every  day, 
but  they  were  deceptive  illusions  or  a  . 
mere  fl^ht  of  fancy.  It  «eemed  that 
something  must  cross  the  horizon  to  mark 
the  important  area  into  which  we  were 
pushing.     When  the  sun  was  low,  the  eye 
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ran  over  the  moving  plains  of  color  to 
dancing  horizons.  The  mirages  turned 
tbings  topjsy-turvy.  Inverted  mountains 
and  queer  objects  ever  rose  and  fell  in 
dffouds  of  mystery,  but  all  of  this  was 
due  to  the  atmospheric  magic  of  ihe  mid- 
night Sim.  Slowly  but  surely  we  neared 
tbe  turning-point.  Good  astronomical 
observations  were  daily  procured  to  fix 
the  advancing  stages.  The  ice  steadily 
improved,  but  still  there  was  a  depressing 
monotony  of  scene,  and  life  had  no  pleas- 
ures, nq  spiritual  recreation,  nothing  to 
rdievc  the  steady  physical  drag  of  chronic 
fat^e.  But  there  came  an  end  to  this,  as 
to  all  things.  On  April  21  the  first  cor- 
rected altitude  of  the  sun  gave  89°  59'  46". 
The  Pole,  therefore,  was  in  sight  We  ad- 
vanced the  fourteen  seconds,  made  sup- 
pkn^entary  observations,  and  prepared  to 


stay  long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round 
of  observations.  Etukishook  and  Ahvvelab 
were  told  that  we  had  reached  the  "  Neig 
Nail,"  and  they  sought  to  celebrate  by  an 
advance  of  savage  joys. 

At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  center 
and  the  flag  had  been  raised  to  the  cov- 
eted breezes  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
day  was  April  21,  1908.  The  sun  indi- 
cated local  noon,  but  time  was  a  negative 
problem,  for  here  all  meridians  meet. 
With  a  step  it  was  possible  to  go  from 
one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  opposite  side. 
From  the  hour  of  midnight  to  that  of 
midday  the  latitude  was  90,  the  tempera- 
ture 38,  and  the  barometer  29.83.  North, 
east,  and  west  had  vanished.  It  was 
south  in  every  direction,  but  the  compass 
pointing  to  the  magnetic  pole  was  as  use- 
ful as  ever. 
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Though  overjoyed  with  the  success  of 
the  conquest,  our  spirits  began  to  descend 
on  the  following  day.  After  all  the  ob- 
servations had  been  taken  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  local  conditions,  a  sense  of 
intense  loneliness  came  with  the  further 
scrutiny  of  the  horizon.  What  a  cheer- 
less spot  to  have  aroused  the  ambition  of 
man  for  so  many  ages  !  An  endless  field 
of  purple  snows.  No  life.  No  land. 
No  spot  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  frost. 
We  were  the  only  pulsating  creatures  in  a 
dead  world  of  ice.  We  turned  our  backs 
to  the  Pole  on  April  23,  and  began  the 
long  return  march.  Counting  on  a  con- 
tinued easterly  drift,  the  course  was  forced 
further  west.  With  fair  weather,  good 
icie,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  home  run, 
long  distances  were  at  first  quickly  covered. 
Below  the  eighty-seventh  parallel  the 
character  of  the  ice  changed  very  much, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  season  was 
advancing  rapidly.  With  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  we  watched  the  daily  reduction  of 
the  food  supply.  It  now  became  evident 
that  the  crucial  stage  of  the  campaign 
was  to  be  transferred  from  the  taking  of 
the  Poie»  to  a  final  battle  for  life  against 
famine  and  frost.  The  clear  blue  of  the 
skies  changed  to  a  steady,  dismal  gray. 
Several  days  of  icy  despair  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  There  were 
some  violent  gales,  but  usually  the  wind 
did  not  rise  to  the  full  force  of  a  storm. 

With  starvation  as  the  alternative,  we 
could  not  wait  for  better  weather.  Some 
advance  was  riade  nearly  every  day,  but 
the  cost  of  the  desperate  effort  pressed 
life  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  On  May 
24  the  sky  cleared  long  enough  to  give 
us  a  set  of  observations.  We  had  reached 
the  eighty-fourth  parallel  near  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian.  The  ice  was  much 
broken,  and  drifted  eastward,  leaving  many 
open  spaces  of  water. 

There  remained  on  our  sleds  scarcely 
enough  food  to  reach  our  caches  on  Nan- 
sen  Sound  unless  we  averaged  fifteen 
miles  daily.  With  the  disrupted  "  lalack  " 
and  reduced  strength  we  were  hardly 
equal  to  ten  miles  daily.  Trying  to  make 
the  best  of  our  hardNlot,  a  straight  course 
was  set  for  the  musk-ox  lands  of  the 
inner  crossing.  At  the  eighty-third  paral- 
lel we  found  ourselves  to  the  west  of  a 


large  tract  extending  southward.  The 
ice  changed  to  small  fields.  The  tem- 
perature rose  to  zero,  and  a  persistent 
mist  obscured  the  heavens.  The  events 
of  the  following  day  were  pressed  into 
desperate  action.  With  a  few  lines  on 
paper  to  register  the  life  of  suffering-^ 
the  food  for  man  and  dog  was  reduced 
to  a  three-quarter  ration,  while  the  diffi- 
culties of  ice  travel  rose  to  disheartening 
heights. 

At  the  end  of  a  struggle  of  twenty  days 
through  thick  fog,  the  sky  cleared  and  we 
found  ourselves  far  down  in  Crown  Prince 
Gustav  Sea,  with  open  water  and  impossi- 
ble small  ice  as  a  barrier  between  us  and 
Heiberg  Island.  In  the  next  few  days 
bears  came  along  as  life-savers.  The 
empty  stomachs  were  spread  and  the  hori- 
zon, for  a  time,  was  cleared  of  trouble. 
With  the  return  to  Annootok  rendered 
difficult  by  the  unfortunate  westerly  drift, 
we  now  sought  to  follow  the  ice  move- 
ment south  to  Lancaster  Sound,  where  we 
hoped  to  reach  a  Scottish  whaler.  Early  in 
July  further  southward  progress  became 
impossible,  and  in  quest  of  food  we  crossed 
the  Firth  of  Devon  into  JcJnes  Sound. 
The  dogs  were  here  given  the  freedom  - 
of  their  wolf  propensities,  and  by  folding; 
boat  and  sled  we  tried  to.  reach  Baffin's 
Bay.  With  but  an  occasional  bird  to  eat 
and  a  long  line  of  misfortune,  we  pushed 
eastward  until  the  frost  of  early  Septem- 
ber stopped  progress.  With  neither  food, 
fuel,  nor  ammunition,  we  were  forced  to 
wrest  winter  supplies  from  what  seemed 
at  first  like  a  lifeless  desert.  Pressed  by 
hunger,  new  implements  were  shaped, 
and  Cape  Sparbo  was  picked  a'S  a  likely 
place  to  find  life.  Gane  was  located 
with  the  bow  and  arrc^',  the  line,  the 
lance,  and  the  knife.  .  The  musk-ox,  bear, 
and  wolves  yielded  meat,  skins,  and  fat. 
An  underground  den  was  prepared,  and 
in  it  we  remained  until  sunrise  of  1909. 

On  Februarj-  18  the  start  was  made 
for  Annootok.  With  a  newly  prepared 
equipment,  the  Greenland  shores  were 
reached  on  April  15.  Here  we  were 
greeted  by  Harry  Whitney  and  an  anxious 
group  of  Eskimo  friends.  To  facilitate 
an  early  return  I  moved  southward  to  the 
Danish  settlement,  and  reached  Upemavik 
on  May  21,  1909. 
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"/^ERTAIN  steamship  companies 
I  are  bringing  to  this  port  many 
V>4  immigrants  w^hose  funds  are 
ir^nifestly  inadequate  for  their  proper 
supjwrt  until  such  time  as  they  are  likely 
to  obtain  profitable  employment.  Such 
actiun  is  improper  and  must  cease.  In 
d)e  absence  of  a  statutory  provision,  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  an  immigrant  must 
bnn^  with  him,  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  unsafe  for  immigprants  to  arrive  with 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  besides  rail- 
road ticket  to  destination  ;  while  in  many 
cases  they  should  have  more^  They  must, 
in  addition,  of  course,  satisfy  the  authori- 
ses that  they  will  not  become  charges 
cpon  either  public  or  private  charity." 

No  official  bulletin  upon  the  subject  of 
innnigration  has  attracted  more  attention 
or  caused  more  discussion  than  that  issued 
under  date  of  June  28,  1909,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  from  which  the  above  excerpt 
is  taken.  It  is  both  interesting  and  sig- 
nitkant  to  observe  the  expressions  of 
approval  and  disapproval  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Commissioner  Williams  for 
the  guidance  of  prospective  immigrants 
and  the  steamship  companies  through 
whose  instrumentality  large  numbers  of 
aliens  are  induced  to  leave  the  countries 
of  their  natixity  and  seek  temporary  or 
permanent  homes  upon  our  shores. 

Ulul-  this  article  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  wage-earner,  the  subject 
is'approached  from  the  view-point  of  an 
American,  because,  fundamentally,  no 
governmental  policy  can  be  of  permanent 
vaiae  to  the  wage-eamers  as  such  that  is 
not  beneficial  to  our  country  and  all  our 
people.  And  it  is  because  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
among  workingmen  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people,  that  the 
wage-earners  believe  in  a  reasonable  and 
effective  regulation  of  immigration. 

The  Commtssioner  at  the  port  of  New 
Yoric,  in  serving  timely  notice  upon  steam- 
ship companies^  and  indirecdy  upon  the 


people  of  the  Old  World,  that  "  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  unsafe  for  immigrants  to 
arrive  with  less  than  twenty-five  dollars, 
besides  railroad  ticket  to  destination,"  has 
laid  down  a  rule  that,  if  followed,  will  not 
only  afford  some  measure  of  protection  to 
American  labor,  but  will  also  protect  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  other  countries  by 
deterring  them  from  coming  here  without 
adequate  means  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  until  such  time  as  they 
can  secure  employment  at  a  rate  of  wages 
comparable  to  the  standard  prevailing  in 
the  trade  in  which  they  seek  work.  When 
it  becomes  known  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  immi- 
grant to  have  in  his  possession  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  pay  his  own  way  to 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  and  to 
live  until  he  can  secure  work  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  only  such  immi- 
grants will  seek  admission  as  are  of  the 
better  class,  and  the  danger  of  lowering 
the  American  standard  of  living  will  be 
materially  reduced.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  it  is  no  advantage  to  society  when 
an  alien  gains  admission  to  our  country 
and  is  forced  by  his  necessities  to  accept 
empIo)rment  at  a  rate  of  wages  lower  than 
the  established  or  prevailing  rate  in  the 
class  of  work  he  undertakes  to  do.  And 
it  is  a  real  hardship  to  the  American  work- 
man and  a  loss  to  society  if  the  newly 
arrived  immigrant  underbids  him  and 
secures  the  job  held  by  one  of  our  own 
citizens. 

The  standard  of  wages  for  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  in  the  United  States 
has  been  built  up  as  a  result  of  years  and 
years  of  energetic  effort,  struggle,  and 
sacrifice.  When  an  immigrant  without 
resources  is  compelled  to  accept  work  at 
less  than  the  established  wage  rate,  he  not 
only  displaces  a  man  working  at  the  higher 
rate,  but  his  action  threatens  to  destroy  • 
the  whole  schedule  of  wages  in  the  indus- 
try in  which  he  secures  employment, 
because  it  not  infrequentiy  occurs  that  an 
employer  will  attrmpt  to  regulate  wages 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  any 
of  the  men  in  his  employ.     Any  reduction 
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in  wages  means  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  livii^,  and  the  standard  of  living  among 
a  civilized  people  cannot  be  lowered  with- 
out lowering  in  the  same  ratio  the  physical 
standard  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ideals  of  that  people. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this 
observation  is  not  borne  out  by  the  expe- 
rience and  the  history  of  our  country.  It 
is  admittedly  true  that  our  population  is 
largely  an  immigrant  population,  and  that 
the  standard  of  living  has  gradually  tended 
higher;  but  in  considering  the  influence 
and  effects  of  stimulated  immigration  it  is 
necessary  to  contrast  conditions  now  with 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  past,  and  also 
to  keep  in  mind  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  extent  and  the  character  of 
the  immigration. 

If  the  number  of  aliens  coming  annu- 
ally to  the  United  States  were  no  greater 
now  than  in  any  year  between  1820  and 
1880,  there  would  be,  and  could  be,  no 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint ;  indeed, 
there  would  be  little  demand  from  wage- 
earners  for  the  enactment  of  laws  restrict- 
ing immigration  if  the  number  of  aliens 
arriving  did  not  exceed  the  number  ad- 
mitted in  any  year  up  to  1900,  provided, 
of  course,  that  such  aliens  were  not  brought 
here  as  contract  laborers,  or  were  not 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  defective. 

That  immigration  in  recent  years  has 
been  stimulated  beyond  the  line  of  assim- 
ilative possibility  will  be  apparent  even  to 
the  casual  observer  when  the  volume  of 
immigration  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
recent  past  is  compared  with  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  arrived  here  during  the 
first  eighty  years  for  which  statistics  have 
been  tabulated.  For  illustration,  more 
abens  were  admitted  through  our  ports  in 
one  year,  1907,  than  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  entire  twenty-four  years  from  1820 
to  1843,  inclusive;  and  nearly  as  many 
aliens  were  admitted  in  the  five  years 
from  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  as  were 
admitted  during  the  forty  years  from  1820 
to  1859,  inclusive. 

It  is  important  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  this  subject  that  at  this  point 
consideration  be  given  not  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  present  immigration  as  compared 
with  the  immigration  of  early  times,  but 
also  to  the  character  and  intention  of 
many  aliens   who  in   recent  years  have 


gained  admission  to  our  country.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  prior  to  1880  nearly 
every  immigrant,  except  contract  labor- 
ers, left  his  own  country  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  permanent  home  for  himself 
and  his  posterity  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  immigrant  of  those  days 
was  a  sturdy,  adventurous  pioneer,  who 
was  willing  to  undertake  and  withstand 
the  struggles  and  the  hardships  incident 
to  the  development  of  a  new  and  ofttimes 
dangerous  country.  He  expected  to  carve 
out  a  career  for  himself,  to  build  his  home, 
and  to  find  employment  on  ground  and  in 
fields  upon  which  no  other  man  had  claim. 
The  avenues  and  the  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment and  home-building  of  early  times 
have  largely  passed  away.  To-day  the 
alien  has  not  the  chance,  even  though  he 
have  the  inclination,  to  be  a  constructive 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  new  and 
high  civilization.  Large  numbers  of  the 
immigrants  of  recent  years  regard  our 
country  simply  as  a  foraging  ground,  in 
which  they  exx)ect  to  make  a  "stake,** 
and,  when  they  have  done  so,  to  return 
to  their  own  countries  and  spend  the  re- . 
mainder  of  their  lives  there;  and  this 
"  stake  "  is  too  often  accumulated  by  eat- 
ing and  living  in  a  manner  destructive  of 
physical  and  social  health.  An  immigra- 
tion of  this  character  is  of  absolutely  no 
benefit  to  us.  The  alien  who  enjoys  the 
advantages  and  protection  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  takes  or  sends  his 
accumulated  savings  back  to  the  country 
of  his  birth,  is  not  unlike  our  butterflies 
of  fashion  whose  parents  invest  American 
millions  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  titles. 

That  the  question  of  immigration  pre- 
sents a  real  problem,  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  is  evidenced  by  many 
circumstances,  all  of  which  point  in  the 
same  direction — not  the  least  of  these 
being  the  act  of  Congress  creating  a  com- 
mission to  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion into  the  effects  of  immigration  upon 
our  National  life.  From  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  charity  comes  the  omi- 
nous warning  that  the  means  at  hand  are 
insufficient  to  relieve  the  cry  of  distress  ; 
the  bread  line,  that  standing  indictment 
against  society  which  has  been  duplicated 
in  other  cities  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  proclaims  louder 
than   words   that  something  is  radically 
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wrong.  Trade  unions,  ever-  jealous  of 
their  prestige  and  of  the  digpiity  and  self- 
respect  of  their  members,  have  given  out 
millioos  of  dollars  -  to  buy  bread  for  those 
d  their  number  who  cannot  find  work  to 
da  And  all  this  time,  during  which  able- 
bodied  men  anxious  and  willing  to  work 
are  tramping  the  streets  and  the  highways 
in  idleness,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrants are  pouring  in  upon  us — some 
to  make  the  struggle  of  the  American 
worker  more  difficult  to  bear,  and  others 
to  be  recruited  into  that  army  of  unem- 
pbyed  which  threatens  to  become  a  per- 
manent institution  of  our  National  Me. 

It  is  not  suffident  to  say  that  these 
are  abnormal  conditions,  the  result  of  a 
temporary  industrial  depression,  or  that 
the  e\Tls  will  vanish  with  the  return  of 
'*good  times."  While  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  revival  of  industrial  activity 
will  relieve,  in  a  measure,  the  strain  of  the 
simation,  and  perhaps  the  cry  of  want  and 
the  mutterings  of  discontent  will  be  less 
frequently  heard,  nevertheless  a  cure  will 
not  be  effected  and  the  problem  will 
remam  unsolved.  The  world  does  not 
owe  a  living  to  an  able-bodied  man,  but 
society  does  owe  its  workmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living  under  fair  and  rea- 
sonable conditions.  The  first  duty  of  a 
community  is  to  give  its  own  members 
the  opjwrtunity  of  being  employed  at 
decent  wages ;  then,  and  not  until  then, 
its  arms  should  be  held  wide  open  to  wel- 
come the  less  favored  of  ever>'  nation  and 
of  every  dime. 

The  American  wage-earner,  be  he  native 
or  immigrant,  entertains  no  prejudice 
against  his  feUow  from  other  lands  ;  but, 
as  sdf -preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
our  workmen  believe  and  contend  that  their 
hbor  should  be  protected  against  the  com- 
petition of  an  induced  immigration  com- 
prised largely  of  men  whose  standards  and 
ideals  are  lower  than  our  own.  The  demand 
for  the  exdusion  of  Asiatics,  espedally  the 
Giinese  and  the  Hindus,  is  based  solely 
upon  the  fact  that,  as  a  race,  their  standard 
of  living  is  extremely  low  and  their  assimi- 
lation by  Americans  impossible.  The 
American  wage-earner  is  not  an  advocate 
of  the  prindple  of  indiscriminate  exclu- 
sion which  finds  favor  in  some  quarters, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  become  an  advocate 
ci  such  a  policy  unless  he  is  driven  to  this 


extreme  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
He  fails,  however,  to  see  the  consistency 
of  a  legislative  protective  policy  which 
does  not,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
industry,  give  equal  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor.  If  the  products  of  our  mills 
and  factories  are  to  be  protected  by  a 
tariff  on  articles  manufactured  abroad, 
then,  by  the  same  token,  labor  should  be 
protected  against  an  unreasonable  compe- 
tition from  a  stimulated  and  excessive 
immigration. 

And  it  is  highly  important  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  our  population,  whether 
it  be  native  or  alien,  that  discrimination 
against  Americans  shall  not  be  permitted. 
Every  good  citizen  will  view  with  regret 
and  foreboding  the  publication  of  adver- 
tisements, such  as  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  a  few 
days  ago : 

Men  wanted.  Tinners,  catchers,  and 
helpers,  to  work  in  open  shops.  Syrians, 
Poles,  and  Roumanians  preferred.  Steady 
employment  and  good  wages  to  men  willing 
to  work.    Fare  paid  and  no  fees  charged. 

The  suggestion  that  American  labor  is 
not  wanted  is  likely  to  arouse  a  sentiment 
of  hostility  against  the  foreign  workers 
whose  labor  is  preferred  by  the  companies 
responsible  for  advertisements  of  this 
character.  Nothing  but  evil  can  come 
from  discord  and  radal  antagonisms.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  American  work- 
man recognizes  the  necessity  of  reasonable 
•restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  future 
immigrants,  he  realizes  that  his  own  wel- 
fare depends  upon  being  able  to  work 
and  to  live  in  harmony  and  fellowship 
with  those  who  have  been  admitted  and  are 
now  a  part  of  our  industrial  and  social  life. 
There  is  perhaps  no  group  in  America 
so  free  from  racial  or  religious  prejudice 
as  the  workingmen.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  an  immigrant 
comes  from  Great  Britain,  Italy,  or  Rus- 
sia ;  whether  he  be  black,  white,  or  yellow  ; 
whether  he  be  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
or  Jew.  The  chief  consideration  is  that, 
wherever  he  comes  from,  he  shall  be  en- 
dowed with  the  capadty  and  imbued  with 
the  determination  to  improve  his  own 
status  in  life,  and  equally  determined  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  standard  of  life 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  expects  to 
live.     The  wage-earners,  as  a  whole,  have 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrow  spirit  which 
would  make  a  slogan  of  the  cry,  **  America 
for  the  Americans  ;"  on  the  contrary,  we 
recognize  the  immigrant  as  our  fellow- 
worker  ;  we  believe  that  he  has  within  him 
the  elements  of  good  citizenship,  and  that, 
given  half  a  chance,  he  will  make  a  good 
American  ;  but  a  million  aliens  cannot  be 
absorbed  and  converted  into  Americans 
each  year  ;  neither  can  profitable  employ- 
ment be  found  for  a  million  newcomers 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  natural  in- 
crease in  our  own  population. 

That  there  is  an  inseparable  relation 
between  unemployment  and  immigration 
is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  which  are 
available  upon  the  subject.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  complete  data  showing  the 
extent  and  effects  of  unemployment,  but 
from  the  records  of  twenty-seven  national 
and  international  trade  unions  it  is  found 
that  during  the  year  1908  from  10  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  various  trades 
were  in  enforced  idleness  for  a  period  of 
one  month  or  more.  These  twenty-seven 
unions  are  selected  from  the  highly  skilled 
trades,  in  which  organization  is  most 
thorough  and  S3rstematic.  Their  records 
show  that  an  average  of  32  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  was  unemployed. 
If  this  ratio  applied  to  other  organizations, 
it  would  indicate  that  approximately 
1,000,000  organized  workmen  were  with- 
out employment  during  the  past  year. 
Assuming  that  unemployment  affected  the 
unskilled  and  unorganized  wage-earners 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  mean 
that  2,500,000  wage-earners  were  unem- 
ployed ;  and  while  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  industrial  condi- 
tions during  the  past  few  months,  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  unemployment  is 
not  still  a  serious  problem,  and  the  cause 
of  great  and  general  suffering.  Indeed, 
it  is  perfectiy  safe  to  say  that  the  unskilled 
and  unorganized  workmen  suffered  more 
from  unemplojonent,  both  as  to  the  pro- 
portion who  were  so  unemployed  and  in 
actual  physical  and  mental  distress,  be- 
cause the  organized  workman,  in  most 
instances,  had  built  up  in  normal  times  a 
fund  upon  which  he  could  draw  to  tide 
him  over  his  emergency;  whereas  the 
unskilled  and  unorganized  workmen — 
many  of  whom  are  recently  arrived  immi- 
grants— ^were    forced   to    depend    upon 


charity  or  upon  the  munificence  of  their 
friends  to  carry  them  over  the  industrial 
crisis. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  s^- 
nificant  feature  of  our  immigration  prob- 
lem presents  itself.     Of  the  113,038  aliens 
admitted  in  March,  1909,  which  figures 
are  typical  of  all  other  periods  in  recent 
years,  only  10,224  were  skilled  workmen, 
while  77,058  were  unskilled  laborers ;  the 
remaining  25,756  being  women  and  chil- 
dren, professional  men,  and  others  having" 
no  definite  occupation.     In  other  words, 
these  figures  show  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  aliens  admitted  in  the  month 
of  March  were  equipped  and  trained  to 
follow  a  given  line  of  employment,  whereas 
77,058  were  thrust  upon  us,  in  most  cases 
so  situated  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  first  job,  and  at  any  wages, 
offered   to  them.     It  is  true  that  many 
thousands  of  these  laborers  are  classed  as 
"farm  hands,"  but  it  requires  no  exhaustive 
inquiry  to  discover  that  a  farm  hand  from 
Continental  Europe  rarely  seeks  employ- 
ment   as  a    farm   laborer    in   America. 
Farming    in    Europe    and     farming    in 
America  are   two   separate  and   distinct 
propositions  ;   in  this  country  farming  is 
done  with  modem    machinery',  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  the  work  is  done  by  hand, 
and  the  European  farm  laborer  is  littie 
better  equipped  to  operate  the  machinery 
on  ail  American  farm  than  is  a  section 
hand  to  drive  a  locomotive.     The  facts 
'  are  that  the  immigrant  who  was  a  farm 
laborer  in  his  own  country  seeks  employ- 
ment in  America  in  the  unskilled  trades. 
He  becomes  a  mill  hand,  a  factory  worker, 
an  excavator,  a  section  hand,  and  in  large 
numbers  he  becomes  a  mine  worker.     It 
is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Western 
States,  the  mill  towns,  and  the  centers  of 
the  textile  industry  to  find  these  erstwhile 
European    farm   laborers.      They    have 
been  colonized,  and  because  of  the  large 
numbers  who  are  congregated  together, 
the  opportunity  for  or  the  possibility  of 
their  assimilation  is    greatly  minimized. 
The  temptation  to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate the  customs  and  standards   of  their 
own  countries,  instead  of   adopting  the 
standards  of  our  country,  is  so  great  that  if 
the  system  of  colonization  continues  it  will 
take  several  generations  to  amalgamate 
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these  races  and  blend  them  into  an  Ameri- 
can people.  This  condition  is  not  best 
for  them :  neither  is  it  g^ood  for  us  ;  it  is 
simpiy  the  result  of  an  unregulated  im- 
migradon  and  an  unwise  distribution  of 
afiens. 

While  wage-earners  will  undoubtedly 
indbrse  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port 
(rf  New  York,  the  enforcement  of  that 
polity  should  not  be  discretionary  with 
him.  If  we  are  going  to  regulate  immi- 
gration at  all,  we  should  prescribe  by  law 
delimle  oondiuons,  the  application  of  which 
vould  result  in  securing  only  those  immi- 
granis  whose  standards  and  ideals  compare 
favorabiy  with  our  own.  To  that  end 
wage-earners  believe  : 

First :  That,  in  addition  to  the  restric- 
Qons  imposed  by  the  laws  at  present  in 


force,  the  head  tax  of  four  dollars  now 
collected  should  be  increased  to  ten. 

Second :  That  each  immigrant,  unless 
he  be  a  political  refugee,  should  bring  with 
him  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  required  to  pay 
transportation  to  the  p)oint  where  he  ex- 
pects to  find  employment. 

Third  :  That  immigrants  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifty  years  should  be 
able  to  read  a  section  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  either  in  our  language, 
in  their  own  language,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

While  the  writer  holds  no  commission 
that  gives  him  authority  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  American  wage-earners,  he 
believes  that  he  interprets  correctly  in  this 
article  their  general  sentiment  upon  the 
subject  of  immigration. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE  TEMPLE:  THE   IMAGINATION 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


Castioff  down  imaginations,  and  every  hhah.  thin^ 
Oat  exalteth  itself  aciainst  the  knowledge  of  God,  ana 
bnsgiag  into  ca.ptivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
d  Chnst.-2  Cor.  x.  >. 

THERE  is  a  disease  known  as  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  limbs  refuse 
to  obey  the  will,  and  the  arms 
and  l^;s  move,  so  to  speak,  according  to 
thdr  own  uncontrolled  fancy.  There  is  a 
locomotor  ataxia  of  the  mind.  He  who 
is  afHkrted  with  this  disease — sometimes 
caBed  wandering  thoughts— cannot  con- 
trol his  thinking.  His  mental  processes 
act,  or  seem  to  act,  independendy  of  his 
wilL  The  lack  of  mental  self-control 
when  carried  to  an  extreme  becomes  a 
fonn  of  insanity.  The  possession  of 
moital  self-control  in  its  highest  d^^ee 
amounts  to  genius. 

A  friend  of  mine  recendy  told  me  this 
story  of  his  experience  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  He  called  at  the  White 
House  to  read  to  the  President,  at  his 
request,  a  paper  for  the  President's  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  reading 
a  scientific  book,  told  my  friend  to  go 
ahead  with  his  reading,  and  at  the  same 


time  continued  to  read  his  book.  My 
friend  naturally  concluded  that  his  docu- 
ment was  getting  no  attention,  until,  from 
questions  interspersed  from  time  to  tim^, 
and  remarks  upon  the  document  when  the 
reading  was  over,  he  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  document 
but  the  book  which  had  been  practically 
ignored.  But  later,  at  luncheon,  the 
President  talked  with  a  scientific  guest 
of  the  scientific  treatise  in  a  way  which 
showed  conclusively  that  he  had  read  it 
understandingly.  My  friend  remarked 
humorously  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
g^ve  ordinary  mortals  a  square  deal ;  that 
psychologists  tell  us  we  use  only  one  lobe 
of  our  brain,  and  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  used  both — one  for  the  docu- 
ment, the  other  for  the  book.  The  story 
is  here  told  because  it  furnishes  an  un- 
usual illustration  of  the  power  of  the  will 
over  the  mental  processes. 

The  first  end  of  education  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  lawful 
thinking — that  is,  to  thinking  in  obedience 
to   laws    recognized    by   the    mind    and 
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enforced  by  the  will.  Lack  of  intellectual 
power  is  very  often  lack  of  will  power. 
To  attend  is  **  to  direct  the  mind."  The 
first  art  the  student  has  to  acquire  is  the 
art  of  bringing  the  mind  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will,  and  so  making  it  do  the 
work  which  the  student  assigns  to  it. 

This  psychological  law  Paul  recognizes 
in  the  phrase  "  Casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  that  thing  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring- 
ing into  activity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ." 

To  many  persons  the  imagination  ap- 
pears to  be  by  its  very  nature  a  lawless 
faculty ;  like  a  bird  mtended  to  flit  hither 
and  thither  as  it  fancies,  not  to  be 
directed  or  controlled  in  its  flight.  To 
many,  an  obedient  imagination  would 
seem  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Not 
so  does  it  seem  to  the  student  of  litera- 
ture. He  recognizes  that  there  are  intel- 
lectual laws  of  the  imagination,  and  that  he 
only  is  a  true  poet  who  either  understands 
those  laws  and  obeys  them  consciously, 
or  intuitively  feels  their  obligation  and 
obeys  them  unconsciously.  A  lawless  im- 
agination never  produced  great  literature. 

But  these  laws  are  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual.  He  who  indulges  in  imagi- 
nary revenge  is  revengeful;  he  who  in- 
dulges in  imaginary  lust  is  lustful :  "  As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. "  This  is 
the  inherent  and  ineradicable  sin  of  vicious 
literature.  The  boy  who  feeds  his  imagi- 
nation on  tales  of  romantic  burglars  and 
freebooters  is  educating  his  imagination 
to  a  lawless  life  as  surely  as  the  boy  who 
in  a  thieves'  school  is  trained  to  pick  the 
pocket  of  a  comrade  without  being  de- 
tected is  educating  his  fingers  in  the  skill 
of  thievery.  The  youth  who  reads  sala- 
cious books  or  goes  to  salacious  plays  is 
storing  his  imagination  with  pictures  which 
will  be  later  exhibited  to  him  when  he 
least  wishes  to  look  upon  them.  He  is 
making  his  artistic  nature  a  lawless  nature. 
The  imagination  is  like  the  tendrils  of  a 
vine :  trained  on  a  trellis,  it  lifts  the  vine 
up  into  the  air  and  the  sunlight ;  allowed 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  it  ^fastens  the 
vine  to  the  earth,  where  worms  crawl,  bugs 
devour,  and  feet  trample  upon  it 

Imagination  and  faith  exercise  the  same 
function :  imagination  can  hardly  be  said 
to  give  substance  to  things  hoped  for,  but 


it  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  The 
power  to  see  the  unseen  may  be  used  in 
either  one  of  three  ways :  it  may  conjure 
up  sensual  and  brutal  images;  it  may 
conjure  up  mere  pleasing  pictures ;  it  may 
conjure  up  ideals  superior  to  the  life  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  In  the  first 
use  it  degrades ;  in  the  second  it  pleases ; 
in  the  third  it  elevates.  The  first  use 
promotes  vice ;  the  second  may  produce 
innocent  pleasure;  the  third  brings  in- 
spiration. Christ  apparently  used  the 
imagination  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction and  inspiration.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  conclude  that  his  followers 
may  not  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion, for  these  two  uses  are  not  inconsist- 
ent. But  they  may  not  use  it  to  make  or 
to  look  at  attractive  pictures  of  vice,  for 
these  uses  are  directiy  contradictory  to 
each  other. 

We  do  not,  perhaps,  suffidentiy  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  master  in 
the  creation  of  imaginative  literature.  His 
teaching  was  largely  in  illustration.  And 
in  his  illustrations  he  took  the  common 
experiences  of  life  to  direct  the  mind  to 
higher  and  unusual  experiences.  The 
material  picture  was  made  to  divert  the 
attention  to  the  spiritual  reality.  Thus 
the  sower  sowing  his  seed  was  made  to 
teach  a  lesson  concerning  the  processes 
of  education  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  teacher.  A  social  'feast  was 
made  to  direct  the  thoughts  toward  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  care-free  bird  was 
made  to  teach  the  anxious  how  to  be  rid 
of  needless  anxieties.  A  father's  love  for 
a  wayward  son  was  made  to  interpret  the 
love  of  the  heavenly  Father  for  his  chil- 
dren. Thus  to  those  who  accept  Jesus 
as  an  example  of  what  life  should  be  at 
its  highest  the  literature  which  the  Great 
Teacher  has  left  serves  as  a  model  of 
what  is  the  highest  use  of  the  imagination : 
to  body  forth  in  understandable  object- 
lessons  the  sux>ematural  truths  of  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  world.  To  sum 
up  the  message  of  this  sermon  in  two 
sentences : 

We  must  make  our  thinking  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  and  our  imaginations 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  imagination. 

The  highest  use  to  which  we  can  put 
the  imagination  is  to  make  material  things 
the  symbol  of  spiritual  experiences. 
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THE    NEGRO'S  LIFE   IN   SLAVERY 

BY    BOOKER   T.   WASHINGTON 

THE    SECOND    ARTICLE   IN    THE    STORY    OF    THE    NEGRO 


SOME  years  ago  one  of  the  frequent 
subjects  of  discussion  among  the 
white  people  and  the  colored  people 
was  the  question.  Who  was  responsible 
for  slavery  in  America  ?  Some  people 
said  the  Engtish  Government  was  the 
guilty  party,  because  England  would  not 
let  the  colonies  abolish  the  slave  trade 
when  they  wanted  to.  Others  said  the 
New  England  colonies  were  just  as  deep 
in  the  mire  as  England  or  the  Souchern 
Scales,  because  for  many  years  a  very 
l^Tj^  share  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  in 
New  England  ships. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were,  as  near 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  three  par- 
ties who  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
slavery  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  Negro  himself. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
African  who,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on 
the  slave  raids  by  means  of  which  his  fel- 
low-African  was    captured    and   brought 
down  to  the  coast  for  sale.     When,  some 
months  3go,  the  Liberian  embassy  visited 
the  United  States,  Vice-President  Dossen 
explained   to    me   that   one   reason   why 
Liberia  had  made  no  more  progress  dur- 
ing the  eighty-six  years  of  its  existence 
was  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  litde 
State  had  been  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  native  slave-traders,  who  had 
been   accustomed  for   centuries   to   ship 
their  slaves  from  Liberian  ports  and  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  practice.     It  was 
<mly  after    the  slave  trade   had   entirely 
ceased,  he  said,  that  Liberia  had  begun  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  niasses  of 
the  nadve  peoples  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  second  party  to  slavery  was  the 
slave-trader,  who  at  first,  as  a  rule,  was  an 
Englishman  or  a  Northern  white  man. 
During  the  Colonial  period,  for  instance, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  the  principal 
headquarters  of  the  slave  trade  in  this 
country.  At  one  time  Rhode  Island  had 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  engaged  in 
the  traffic  Down  to  1860  Northern  capir 
tal  was  very  largely  invested  in  the  alave 


trade,  and  New  York  was  the  port  from 
whi'^h  most  of  the  American  slave  smug- 
glers fitted  out. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Southern  white 
man,  who  owned  and  worked  the  bulk  of 
the  slaves,  and  was  responsible  for  what 
we  now  ordinarily  understand  as  the  slave 
system.  It  would  be  just  as  much  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  assume  that  the  South 
was  ever  solidly  in  favor  of  slavery  as  it 
is  to  assume  that  the  North  was  always 
solidly  against  it.  Thousands  of  persons 
in  the  Southern  States  were  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  numbers  of  them,  like  James  ' 
G.  Bimey,  of  Alabama,  took  their  slaves 
North  in  order  to  free  them,  and  after- 
ward became  leaders  in  the  anti-slavery 
struggle. 

As  with  every  other  human  thing,  there 
is  more  than  one  side  to  slaverj-,  and 
more  than  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  For 
instance,  as  defined  in  the  slave  laws 
in  what  was  known  as  the  Slave  Code, 
slavery  was  pretty  much  the  same  at 
all  times  all  over  the  South.  The  regu- 
lations imposed  upon  master  and  upon 
slave  were,  in  several  particulars,  differ- 
ent for  the  different  States.  On  the 
whole,  however,  as  a  legal  institution, 
slavery  was  the  same  everywhere. 

On  the;,  other  hand,  actual  conditions 
were  not  only  different  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  but  they  were  likely  to  be 
different  on  every  separate  plantation. 
Every  plantation  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  little  kingdom  by  itself,  and  life  there 
was  what  the  people  who  were  bound  to- 
gether in  the  plantation  community  made 
it  xThe  law  and  the  custom  of  the  neigh- 
horho^od  regelated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  treatment  which  the  master  gave  his 
slave.  \  For  instance,  in  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia where  I  lived  both  white  people  and 
colored  people  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  not 
giving  his  slaves  enough  to  eat.  If  a 
slave  went  to  an  ai^ining  plantation  for 
something  to  eat,  the  reputation  of  his 
m^ter  was  damned  in  that  community. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  each  plantation 
was  a  little  independent  state,  and  one 
master  was  very  little-  disposed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  another. 

The  account  that  one  gets  of  slavery 
from  the  laws  that  were  passed  for  the 
government  of  slaves  shows  that  institu- 
tion on  its  worst  side.  No  harsher  judg- 
ment was  ever  passed  on  slavery,  so 
far  as  I  know,  than  that  which  will  be 
found  in  the  decision  of  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in 
summing  up  the  law  in  a  case  in  which 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave  were 
defined. 

The  case  I  refer  tp,  which  was  tried  in 
1829,  was  one  in  which  the  master,  who 
was  the  defendant,  was  indicted  for  beat- 
ing his  slave.  The  decision  which  ac- 
quitted him  affirmed  the  master's  right 
to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  upon 
his  slave  short  of  death.  The  grounds 
upon  which  this  judgment  was  based 
were  that  in  the  whole  history  of  slavery 
there  had  been  no  such  prosecution  of  a 
master  for  punishing  a  slave,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  decision,  "  against  this  gen- 
era! opinion  in  the  community  the  court 
could  not  hold." 

It  was  a  mistake,  the  decision  contin- 
ued, to  say  that  the  relations  of  the  mas- 
ter and  slave  were  like  those  of  a  parent 
and  child.  The  object  of  the  parent  in 
training  his  son  was  to  render  him  fit  to 
live  the  life  of  a  free  man,  and,  stk  a 
means  to  that  end,  he  gave  him  moral 
and  intellectual  instruction.  In  the  case 
of  the  slave  it  was  different.  There 
could  be  no  sense  in  addressing  moral 
considerations  to  a  slave.  Chief  Justice 
Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina,  summed  up  his 
opinion  upon  this  point  in  these  words : 

The  end  is  the  profit  of  the  master,  his 
security,  and  the  public  safety ;  the  subject, 
one  doomed  in  his  own  person  and  his  pos- 
terity to  live  without  knowledge  and  without 
the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and 
to  toil  that  another  may  reap  the  fruits. 
What  moral  consideration  shall  oe  addressed 
to  such  a  being  to  convince  him,  what  it  is 
impossible  but  that  the  most  stupid  must 
feel  and  know  can  never  be  true — that  he  is 
thus  to  labor  upon  a  principle  of  natural 
duty,  or  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal 
happiness?  Such  services  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own, 
who  siurenders  his  will  in  implicit  obedience 
to  that  of  another.  Such  obedience  is  the 
consequence  only  of  uncontrolled  author/ty 


over  the  body.  There  is  nothing  else  which 
can  operate  to  produce  the  effect.  The 
power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute  to 
render  the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect 

In  making  this  decision  Justice  Rufifin 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down  on  moral  grounds.  "As  a 
principle  of  right,"  he  said,  "  every  person 
in  his  retirement  must  repudiate  it  But 
in  the  actual  condition  of  things  it  must 
be  so ;  there  is  no  remedy.  This  disci- 
pline belongs  to  the  state  of  slavery.  It 
constitutes  the  curse  of  slavery  both  to 
the  bond  and  free  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion."* 

This  decision  brings  out  into  plain  view 
an  idea  that  was  always  somewhere  at  the 
bottom  of  slavery — the  idea,  namely,  that 
one  man's  evil  is  another  man's  good. 
The  history  of  slavery,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, proves  that  just  the  opposite  is 
true  ;  namely,  that  evil  breeds  evil,  just  as 
disease  breeds  disease,  and  that  a  wrongs 
committed  upon  one  portion  of  a  com- 
munity will,  in  the  long  run,  surely  react 
upon  the  other  portion  of  that  com- 
munity. 

There  was  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  slave  on  the  small 
plantations  in  the  uplands  and  upon  the 
big  plantations  along  the  coasts.  To  illus- 
trate, the  plantation  upon  which  I  was 
bom,  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  had, 
as  I  remember,  only  six  slaves.  My 
master  and  his  sons  all  worked  together 
side  by  side  with  his  slaves.  In  this  way 
.we  all  grew  up  together,  very  much  like 
members  of  one  big  family.  •  There  was 
no  overseer,  and  we  got  to  know  our 
master  and  he  to  know  us.  The  biff 
plantations  along  the  coasts  were  usually 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an  over- 
seer. The  master  and  his  family  were 
away  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Per- 
sonal rdations  between  them  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina's 
greatest  statesman,  was  brought  up  on  a 
plantation  not  very  different  from  the 
one  upon  which  I  was  raised.  One  of 
his  biographers  relates  how  Patrick  Cal- 
houn, John  C.  Calhoun's  father,  returning 
from  his  legislative  duties  in  Charieston, 
brought  home  on  horseback  behind  him 

»"  Slavery  in  the   State  of  North  Carolina,"  by 
John  Spencer  Bassett. 
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a  young  African  freshly  imjx>rted  in  some 
English  or  New     England    vessel.     The 
Giildrea  in  the    neighborhood,    and,    no 
doubt,  some   of    the    older    p>eople,    had 
De\-er  before  seen  a  black  man.     He  was 
the  first  one  brought  into  that  part  of  the 
country.     Patrick   Calhoun   gave  him  the 
name  of  Adam.      Some  time  later  he  got 
for  him  a  wife.      One  of    the   children  of 
the  black  man,  Adam,  wras  named  Swaney. 
He  grew  up  on   the   plantation  with  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  was  for    many  years  his 
pla\-Tnaie. 
The  conditions  of  the  Negro  slave  were 
harder  on  some  of    the  big  plantations  in 
the  far  South  than    they  vrere  elsewhere. 
Tnat  region  was  peopled  by  an  enterpris- 
ing class  of  persons,  of  w^hom  many  came 
from  Miginia,  bringing    their  slaves  with 
them.     The  soil   ivas    rich,   the   planters 
were  making  money  fast,  the  countr>'^  was 
rough  and  unsettled,  and  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  disposition  to  treat  the  slaves 
as  mere  factors  in  the  production  of  com, 
cotton,  and  sugar. 

And  yet  there  were  plantations  in  this 
region  where  the  relations  between  master 
and  slave  seem  to  have  been  as  happy  as 
one  could  ask  or  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances.    On  some  of  the  large  estates  in 
Alabama  and  Mis^ssippi  which  were  far 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  city,  and 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
master  and  slaves  frequently  lived  together 
under    conditions     that    were    genuinely 
patriarchal.    But  on  such  plantations  there 
was,  as  a  rule,  no  overseer. 

As  an  example  of  the  laige  plantations 
on  whidi  the  relations  between  master 
snd  slave  were  normal  and  happy  I  might 
mention  those  of  the  former  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Davis,  in  Warren  County, 


The  history  of  the  Davis  family  and  of 
the  way  in  which  their  plantations,  the 
**  Hurricane  "  and  "  Brierfield,"  came  into 
existence  is  typicaL  The  ancestors  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  came  orig- 
inally from  Wales.  They  settied  first  in 
Georgia,  emigrated  thence  to  Kentucky, 
and  finally  setded  in  the  rich  lands  of 
Mississippi.  In  1818  Joseph  Davis,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  lawyer  iq  Vicksburg, 
attracted  by  the  rich  bottom-lands  along 
the  Mississippi,-  took  his  father's  slaves 


and  went  down  the  river,  thirty-six  miles 
below  Vicksburg,  to  the  place  which  is 
now  called  "  Davis's  Bend."  There  he 
began  clearing  the  land  and  preparing  it 
for  cultivation. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  steamboats 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  country 
was  so  wild  that  people  traveled  through 
the  lonely  forests  mostiy  on  horseback. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Davis, 
with  the  aid  of  his  slaves,  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  plantation  of  about  five 
thousand  acres,  and  became,  before  his 
death,  a  very  wealthy  man.  One  day  he 
went  down  to  Natchez  and  purchased  in 
the  market  there  a  young  negro  who  after- 
ward became  known  as  Ben  Montgomery'. 
This  young  man  had  been  sold  South 
from  North  Carolina,  and  because,^  per- 
haps, he  had  heard,  as  most  of  the  slaves 
had,  of  the  hard  treatment  that  was  to  be 
expected  on  the  big,  lonesome  plantations, 
had  made  4ip  his  mind  to  remain  in  the 
dty.  The  first  thing  he  did,  therefore, 
when  Mr.  Davis  brought  him  home,  was 
to  run  away.  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  him  again,  brought  him 
back  to  the  plantation,  and  then,  as  Isaiah, 
Benjamin  Montgomer>''s  son,  has  told 
me,  Mr.  Davis  "  came  to  an  understand- 
ing "  with  his  young  slave. 

Just  what  that  understanding  was  no 
one  seems  now  to  know  exactly,  but  in 
any  case,  as  a  result  of  it,  Benjamin 
Montgomery  received  a  pretty  fair  educa- 
tion, sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  enable  him 
in  after  years,  when  he  came  to  have 
entire  charge,  as  he  soon  did,  of  Mr. 
Davis's  plantation,  to  sui\'ey  the  line  of 
the  levee  wtich  was  erected  to  protect  the 
plantation  from  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  draw  out  plans,  and  to  compute 
the  size  of  buildings,  a  number  of  which 
were  erected  at  different  times  under  his 
direction. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  her  memoir  of 
her  husband,  referring  to  Benjamin  Mont- 
gomery, and  to  -the  manner  in  which 
Joseph  Davis  conducted  his  plantation, 
says  : 

A  maxim  of  Joseph  E.  Davis  was,  "  The 
less  people  are  governed,  the  more  submis- 
sive they  will  be  to  control.'-  This  idea  he 
carried  out  with  his  familv  and  with  his 
slaves.  He  instituted  trial  by  jury  of  their 
peers,  and  taught  them  the  legal  "form  of 
holding  it.    His  only  share  in  the  jurisdiction 
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was  the  pardoning  power.  When  his  slave 
could  do  better  for  himself  than  by  daily 
labor,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  giving  either 
in  money  or  other  equivalent  the  worth  of 
ordinary  field  service.  One  of  his  slaves 
kept  a  variety  shop,  and  on  manv  occasions 
the  family  bought  of  him  at  his  own  prices. 
Hi  shipped,  and  indeed  sometimes  pur- 
chased, the  fruit  crops  of  the  Davis  families, 
and  also  of  other  people  in  "The  Bend," 
and  in  one  instance  credited  one  of  us  with 
^2,000  on  his  account.  The  bills  were  pre- 
sented by  him  with  promptitude  and  paid,  as 
were  those  of  others  on  an  independent  foot- 
ing, without  delay.  He  many  times  borrowed 
from  his  master,  but  was  equally  as  exact  in 
his  dealings  with  his  creditors.  His  sons, 
Thornton  and  Isaiah,  first  learned  to  work, 
and  then  were  carefully  taught  by  their  father 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  now  Ben 
Montgomery's  sons  are  both  responsible  men 
of  property  ;  one  is  in  business  in  Vicksburg, 
and  the  other  is  a  thriving  farmer  in  the 
West, 

Some  years  after  the  settlement  on  the 
bottom-lands  at  Davis's  Bend  had  been 
made,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis*  joined  his 
brother  and  lived  for  several  years  upon 
an  adjoining  plantation.  The  two  brothers 
had  much  the  same  ideas  about  the  man- 
agement of  their  slaves.  Both  of  them 
took  personal  supervision  of  their  estates, 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  like  his  brother,  had 
a  colored  man  to  whom  he  refers  as  his 
"  friend  and  servant,  James  Pemberton," 
who,  until  he  died,  seems  to  have  had 
practically  the  whole  charge  of  the  Brier- 
field  plantation,  in  the  same  way  that 
Benjamin  Montgomery  had  charge  of  the 
Hurricane.  After  the  war  both  of  these 
plantations  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  $300,- 
000  to  Benjamin  Montgomery  and  his 
sons,  who  conducted  them  for  a  number 
of  years,  until,  as  a  result  of  floods  and 
the  low  price  of  cotton,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up. 

As  illustrating  the  kindly  relations  and 
good  will  which  continued  to  exist  between 
the  ex-President  of  the  Confederacy,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  his  former  slaves,  both 
during  the  years  that  they  lived  together 
on  the  plantation  and  afterward,  Mrs. 
Davis  has  printed  several  letters  written  to 
her  by  them  after  Mr.  Davis's  death. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  early  slaves,  and  by  these  I  mean  the 
first  generation  which  were  brought  to 
America  fresh  from  Africa,  seem  to  have 
remained  more  or  less  alien  in  customs 
and  sympathy  to   their   white    masters. 


This  was  more  particularly  the  case  on  the 
large  plantations  along  the  Carolina  coast, 
where  the  slaves  came  very  little  in  con- 
tact with  their  masters,  and  remained  to  a 
ver>'  large  degree  and  for  a  considerable 
time  merely  an  African  colony  on  Ameri- 
can soil. 

But  the  later  generations,  those  who 
knew  Africa  only  by  tradition,  were  differ- 
ent. Each  succeeding  generation  of  the 
Creole  Negroes — to  use  the  expression  in 
its  original  meaning — managed  to  pick  up 
more  and  more,  as  it  had  the  opportunity, 
the  language,  the  ideas,  the  habits,  the 
crafts,  and  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
white  man,  until  the  life  of  the  black  man 
was  wholly  absorbed  into  that  of  the  plan- 
tation upon  which  he  lived. 

The  Negro  in  exile  from  his  native  land 
neither  pined  away  nor  grew  bitter.  On 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his  new 
life,  his  naturally  cheerful  and  affectionate 
disposition  began  to  assert  itself.  Gradu- 
ally the  natural  human  sympathies  of  the 
African  began  to  take  root  in  the  soil  of 
the  New  World,  and  then,  growing  up 
spontaneously,  to  twine  about  the  life  of 
the  white  man,  by  whose  side  the  black 
man  now  found  himself.  The  slave  soon 
learned  to  love  the  children  of  his  master, 
and  they  loved  him  in  return.  The  quaint 
humor  of  the  Negro  slave  helped  him  to 
turn  many  a  hard  corner.  It  helped  to 
excuse  his  mistakes,  and,  by  turning  a 
reproof  into  a  jest,  to  soften  the  resent- 
ment of  his  master  for  his  faults. 

Quaint  and  homely  tales  that  were  told 
around  the  fireside  made  the  Negro  cabin 
a  place  of  romantic  interest  to  the  master's 
children.  The  simple,  natural  joy  of  the 
Negro  in  little  things  converted  every 
change  in  the  dull  routine  of  his  life  into 
an  event.  Hog-killing  time  was  an  annual 
festival,  and  the  corn-shucking  was  a  joy- 
ous event  which  the  whites  and  blacks, 
each  in  their  respective  ways,  took  part  in 
and  enjoyed.  These  corn-shucking  bees, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  took  place 
during  the  last  of  November  or  the  first 
half  of  December.  They  were  a  sort  of  a 
prelude  to  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas 
season.  Usually  they  were  held  upon 
one  of  the  l^irger  and  wealthier  plantations. 

After  all  the  com  had  been  gathered, 
thousands  of  bushels,  sometimes,  it  woukl 
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be  piled  up  in  the  shap>e  of  a  mound,  often 
to  ihe  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Invi- 
tations would  be  sent  around  by  the  mas- 
ter himself  to  the  neighboring  planters, 
in\iting  their  slaves  on  a  certain  night  to 
attend.  In  response  to  these  invitations 
as  many  as  one  or  two  hundred  men, 
worr.en,  and  children  would  come  to- 
gether. 

^Mien  an  were  assembled  around  the 
pfle  of  com,  some  one  individual,  who  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  as  a  leader  in 
singing,  would  climb  on  top  of  the  mound 
and  begin  at  once,  in  dear,  loud  tones,  a 
solo — a  song  of  the  com-shucking  sea- 
son— a  kind  of  singing  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  very  largely  passed  from  mem- 
ory and  practice.  After  leading  off  in 
itis  way,  in  dear,  distinct  tones,  the 
dionis  at  the  base  of  the  mound  would 
join  in,  some  himdred  voices  strong.  The 
words,  which  were  largely  improvised, 
wpre  very  simple  and  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  more  often  than  not  they  had 
the  flavor  of  the  camp-meeting  rather  than 
of  any  more  secular  proceeding.  Such 
singing  I  have  never  heard  on  any  other 
occasion.  There  was  something  wild  and 
weird  about  that  music,  such  as  I  suspect 
win  never  again  be  heard  in  America. 

One  of  these  songs,  as  I  remember, 
ran  about  as  f oUows : 


Massa's  niggers  am  slick  and  fat, 

OhIOhl  Oh! 
Shine  just  like  a  new  beaver  hat, 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

REFRAIN 

Turn  out  here  and  shuck  dis  com, 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 
Buxest  pile  o*  com  seen  since  I  was  bom, 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 


Jones's  niggers  am  lean  an'  po'; 

Oh!  Oh!   OhI 
Doo'f  know  whether  dcy  get  'nough  to  eat 
or  no. 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

REFRAIN 

Tom  out  here  and  shuck  dis  com, 

Oh!  OhI  OhI 
Biggest  pile  o'  com  seen  since  I  was  bom, 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

little  by  little  the  slave  songs,  the 
quaint  stories,  sayings,  and  anecdotes  of 
tibe  slave's  life,  bqgaa  to  give  their  quality 


to  the  life  of  the  plantation.  Half  the 
homely  charm  of  Southern  life  was  made 
by  the  presence  of  a  Negro.  The  homes 
that  had  no  Negro  servants  were  dreary 
by  contrast,  and  that  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that,  ordinarily,  the  man  who  had 
slaves  was  rich  and  the  man  who  had  no 
slaves  was  poor. 

The  four  great  crops  of  the  South — 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton — were  all 
raised  by  slave  labor.  In  the  early  days 
it  was  thought  that  no  labor  except  that 
of  the  Negro  was  suited  to  cultivate  these 
great  staples  of  Southern  industr>',  and 
that  opinion  prevails  pretty  ^widely  still 
But  it  was  not  merely  his  quality  as  a 
laborer  that  made  the  Negro  seem  so 
necessary  to  the  white  man  in  the  South ; 
it  was  also  these  other  qualtties  to  which 
I  have  referred — his  cheerfulness  and 
sympathy,  his  humor  and  his  fidelity.  No 
one  can  honestly  say  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  that  would  develop  these  qualities 
in  a  people  who  did  not  possess  them. 
On  the  contrary,  what  we^  know  about 
slavery  elsewhere  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  system  would  have  developed  quali- 
ties quite  different,  so  that  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  most  of  the  things 
that  made  slavery  tolerable,  both  to  the 
white  man  and  to  the  black  man,  were  due 
to  the  native  qualities  of  the  African. 

Southem  writers,  looking  back  and  seek- 
ing to  reproduce  the  genial  warmth  and 
gracious  charm  of  that  old  ante-bellum 
Southem  life,  have  not  failed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  part  that  the  Negro  played 
in  it.  The  late  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  for 
instance,  has  given  xis  in  the  character  of 
"  Uncle  Remus  "  the  tj^pe  of  the  Negro 
story-teller  who  delights  and  instructs  the 
young  children  of  the  "  big  house  "  with 
his  quaint  animal  stories  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  Negro  by  his  African 
ancestors.  The  **  Br'er  Rabbit  '*  stories 
of  Uncle  Remus  are  now  a  lasting  clement 
in  the  literature,  not  only  of  the  South, 
but  of  America,  and  they  are  recognized 
as  the  peculiar  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  slave  to  the  folk-lore  stories  of 
the  world. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  given  us,  in 
"Uncle  BiUy"  and  "Uncle  Sam,"  two 
typical  characters   worthy   of    study   by 
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those  who  wish  to  understand  the  human 
side  of  the  Negro  slave  on  the  aristocratic 
plantations  of  that  State.  In  Mr.  Page's 
story  "  Meh  Lady "  Uncle  Billy  was 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  his  mis- 
tress and  her  daughter  in  the  trying  times 
of  war  and  in  their  days  of  poverty.  He 
hid  their  silver,  refused  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Union  soldiers,  prayed  the  last 
prayer  with  his  dying  mistress,  comforted 
her  lonely  daughter,  and  at  last  gave  her 
away  in  marriage. 

•In  the  story  of  "  Marse  Chan  "  Mr. 
Page  lets  Uncle  Sam,  the  slave  body- 
guard, tell  in  the  following  language  what 
happened  to  his  young  master  during  the 
Civil  War  on  the  field  of  battle  : 

Marse  Chan  he  calls  me,  an'  he  sez,  "  Sam, 
we'se  goin'  to  win  in  dis  battle,  an'  den  we'll 
go  home  an'  git  married ;  an'  I'm  going 
home  wid  a  star  on  my  collar."  An'  den  he 
sez,  "Ef  I'm  wounded,  kyah  me,  yo'  hear?" 
An'  I  sez,  "  Yes,  Marse  Chan."  Well,  jes' 
den  dey  blowed  boots  an'  saddles  an'  we 
mounted — an'  dey  said,  "  Charge  'em,"  an' 
my  King  ef  evet  yo'  see  bullets  fly,  dey  did 
dat  da);.  .  .  .  We  wen'  down  de  slope,  I 
long  wid  de  res',  an'  up  de  hill  right  to  de 
cannons,  an'  de  fire  wuz  so  strong  dyah  our 
lines  sort  o'  broke  an'  stop;  an'  de  cuni  was 
kilt,  an'  I  b'lieve  dey  wuz  jes'  'bout  to  break 
all  to  pieces  wen  Marse  Chan  rid  up  an'  cotch 
holt  cie  flag  and  hollers,  "  Follow  me."  .  .  . 
Yo'  ain'  never  heah  thunder.  Fust  thing  I 
knowed  de  Roan  roll  head  over  heels  an' 
flung  me  up  'gainst  de  bank  like  yo'  chuck 
a  nubbin  over  'g'inst  de  foot  o'  de  corn  pile. 
An'  dat  what  Jeep  me  from  being  kilt,  I 
'spects.  When  I  look  'roun'  de  Roan  was 
lymg  dyah  stone  dead.  'Twan'  mo'n  a  minit, 
ae  sorrel  come  ^allupin'  back  wid  his  mane 
flying;  and  de  rem  hangin'  down  on  one  side 
to  his  knee.  I  jumped  up  an'  run  over  de 
bank  an'  dyah,  wid  a  whole  lot  ob  dead  mens 
and  some  not  dead  vit,  on  de  one  side  o'  de 
guns,  wid  de  flag  still  in  he  han'  an'  a  bullet 
right  thru'  he  body,  lay  Marse  Chan.  I  tu'n 
'im  over  an'  call  'im,  "  Marse  Chan,"  but 
'twan'  no  use.  He  wuz  done  gone  home.  I 
pick  him  up  in  my  arms  wid  de  flag  still  in 
ne  han'  an'  toted  'im  back  jes'  like  I  did  dat 
day  when  he  wuz  a  baby  an'  ole  master  gin 
'im  to  me  in  my  arms,  an'  say  he  could  trus' 
me,  an'  tell  me  to  tek  keer  on  'im  long  as 
he  lived.  I  kyah'd  'im  way  off  de  battlefiel' 
out  de  way  o  de  balls  an'  I  laid  'im  down 
under  a  big  tree  till  I  could  git  somebody  to 
ketch  de  sorrel  for  me.  He  was  kotched 
arter  a  while,  an'  I  hed  some  money,  so  I  got 
some  pine  plank  an'  made  a  coflin  dat 
everiin' 
deflj 
nail 

old  missus  wan'  to  see  'im ;  an'  I  got  a' 
ambulance  an'  set  out  fo'  home  dat  night 


We    reached    dyah  de    nex'  evenin'  arter 
travelin'  all  dat  night  an'  all  nex'  day. 

In  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  in  St  Louis, 
during  the  Exposition  of  1904,  there  was 
a  picture  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  every  Southern  white  man  and  black 
man  who  saw  it  who  knew  enough  of  the 
old  life  to  understand  what  it  meant  The 
Rev.  A.  B.  Curry,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
referring  to  this  picture  in  a  sermon  in  his 
home  dty  on  November  27,  1904,  said : 

When  I  was  in  thtf  Paiace  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
St  Louis,  this  summer,  I  saw  a  picture  before 
which  I  stood  and  wept  In  the  distance 
was  a  battle  scene ;  the  dust  of  trampling 
men  and  horses,  the  smoke  of  cannon  and 
rifles  filled  the  air ;  broken  carriages  and  dead 
and  dying  men  strewed  the  ground.  In  the 
foreground  was  the  figure  of  a  stalwart  Negro 
man,  bearing  in  his  strong  arms  the  form  of 
a  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxon  youth.  It  was 
the  devoted  body-servant  of  a  young  South- 
erner, bearing  the  dead  body  of  his  young 
master  from  the  field  of  carnage,  not  to 
pause  or  rest  till  he  had  delivered  it  to  those 
whose  love  for  it  only  surpassed  his  owji; 
and  underneath  the  picture  were  these 
words — "Faithful  Unto  Death;"  and  there 
are  men  before  me  who  have  seen  the  spirit 
of  that  picture  on  more  than  one  field  of 
battle. 

The  slaves  in  Virginia  and  the  border 
States  were,  as  a  rule,  far  superior,  or  at 
least  they  considered  themselves  so,  to 
the  slaves  of  the  lower  South.  Even  in 
freedom  this  feeling  of  superiority  re- 
mains. Furthermore,  the  mansion  house- 
servants,  of  whom  Mr.  Page  writes,  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  share  to  a  large 
extent  the  daily  life  of  their  masters,  were 
very  proud  of  their  sux)erior  position  and 
advantages,  and  had  litde  contact  with 
the  field-hands.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  gen- 
erally understood  that  in  slavery  days  lines 
were  drawn  among  the  slaves  just  as  they 
were  among  the  white  people.  The  serv- 
ants owned  by  a  rich  and  aristocratic 
family  considered  that  the  servants  of  "  a 
poor  white  man,"  one  who  was  not  able 
to  own  more  than  half  a  dozen  slaves, 
were  not  in  the  same  social  class  with 
themselves.  And  yet  the  life  of  these 
more  despised  slaves  had  its  vicissitudes, 
its  obscure  heroisms,  and  its  tragedies  just 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  it 
was  from  the  plantation  hands,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  most  precious  records  of  slave 
life  came — the  plantation  hymns.  The 
field-hands  sang  these  songs  and  they 
expressed  their  lives. 
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I  have  frequently  met  and  talked  with 
dd.  men  of  my  race  'who  have  g^own  up 
m  slavery.  It  is  difficult  for  these  old 
men  to  express  all  that  they  feel.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  they  will  utter  some 
quamt,  humorous  turn  of  expression  in 
which  there  is  a  serious  thought  under- 
neath. 

One  old  farmer  who  o^vns  a  thousand 
acr?s  of  land  not  far  from  Tuskegee 
said:  'We's  jes'  so  ig^n't  out  heah,  we 
d^n'  see  no  diff'rence  'tvre'n  freedom  an' 
siav'ry,  cept  den  w^e's  workin'  fer  some 
one  else,  and  now  w^e's  workin'  fer  our- 
sefs." 

Some  time  ago  an  old  colored  man  who 
has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  near  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  in  talking  about  his 
experience -Mnce  freedom,  remarked  that 
the  greatest  difference  he  had  found  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom  was  that  in 
the  days  of  slavery  his  master  had  to 
think  for  him,  but  since  he  had  been  free 
he  had  to  think  and  plan  for  himself. 

At  another  time  out  in  Kansas  I  met 
an  old  colored  woman  who  had  left  her 
home  in  Tennessee  directly  after  the 
war  and  settled  with  a  large  number  of 
other  colored  people  in  what  is  called 
"Tennessee  Town,"  now  a  suburb  of 
Topeka,  Kansas.  In  talking  with  her 
ab^jut  her  experiences  in  freedom  and  in 
slaver\%  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  some- 
times feel  as  if  she  would  not  like  to  go 
hack  to  the  old  <iays  and  live  as  she  had 
ived  on  the  plantation. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  as 
I'd  fike  to  go  back  and  see  my  old  massa 
and  missus" — she  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  added,  "  but  they  sold  my  baby 
down  South." 

Aside  from  the  slave  songs  very  littie 
has  come  down  to  us  from  slavery  days 
that  shows  how  slavery  looked  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
slave  narratives  written  by  fugitive  slaves 
with  the  assistance  of  aboUtionist  friends  ; 
but,  as  these  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  under  the  excitement  of  the  anti- 
slavcn-  agitation,  they  show  things,  as  a 
nile,  somewhat  out  of  proportion.  There 
is  one  of  these  stories,  however,  that 
gives  a  pkture  of  the  changing  fortunes 
and  vicissitudes  of  slave  Hfe  which  makes 
it  espedaDy  interesting.     I  refer  to  the 


story  of  Charity  Bower,  who  was  bom  in 
1779,  near  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  and 
lived  to  a  considerable  age  after  she  ob- 
tained her  freedom.  She  described  her 
master  as  very  kind  to  his  slaves.  He 
used  to  whip  them  sometimes  with  a 
hickory  switch,  she  said,  but  never  let  his 
overseer  do  so.     Continuing,  she  said  : 

My  mother  nursed  all  his  children.  She 
was  reckoned  a  very  good  servant,  and  our 
mistress  made  it  a  point  to  give  one  of  my 
mother's  children  to  each  one  of  her  own.  I 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Elizabeth,  the  second  daugh- 
ter. Oh,  my  mistress  was  a  kind  woman.  She 
was  all  the  same  as  a  mother  to  poor  Charity. 
If  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to  spm,  she  let  her 
learn  ;  if  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to  knit,  she 
let  her  learn ,  if  Charity  wanted  to  learn  to 
weave,  she  let  her  learn.  I  had  a  wedding 
when  I  was  married,  for  mistress  didn't  like 
to  have  her  people  take  up  with  one  another 
without  any  minister  to  marry  them. .  .  .  My 
husband  was  a  nice,  good  man,  and  mistress 
knew  we  set  stores  by  one  another.  Her 
children  promised  they  never  would  separate 
me  from  my  husband  and  children.  Indeed, 
they  used  to  tell  me  they  would  never  sell  me 
at  all,  and  I  am  sure  they  meant  what  they 
said.  But  my  young  master  got  into  trouble. 
He  used  to  come  home  and  sit  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands  by  the  hour  together, 
without  speaking  to  anybody.  I  see  some- 
thing was  the  matter,  and  begged  him  to  tell 
me  what  made  him  look  so  worried.  He 
told  me  he  owed  seventeen  hundred  dollars 
that  he  could  not  pay,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
should  have  to  go  to  prison.  I  beg:ged  him 
to  sell  me  and  my  children,  rather  than  to  go 
to  jail.  I  see  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes. 
"  I  don't  know.  Charity,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done.  One  thing  you  may  feel 
easy  about ;  I  will  never  separate  you  from 
your  husband  and  children,  let  what  will 
come." 

Two  or  three  days  after  he  come  to  me, 
and  says  he :  "  Charity,  how  should  you  like 
to  be  sold  to  Mr.  Kinmore  ?"  1  told  him  I 
would  rather  be  sold  to  him  than  to  anybody 
else,  because  my  husband  belonged  to  him. 
Mr.  Kinmore  agreed  to  buy  us,  and  so  I  and 
my  children  went  there  to  live. 

Shortly  after  this  her  new  master  died, 
and  her  new  mistress  was  not  as  kind  to 
her  as  he  had  been.  Thereupon  she  set  to 
work  to  buy  the  freedom  of  her  children. 

"  Sixteen  children  I've  had,  first  and 
last,"  she  said,  "  and  twelve  Fve  nursed 
for  my  mistress.  From  the  time  my  first 
baby  was  born  I  always  set  my  heart 
upon  buying  freedom  for  some  of  my 
children.  I  thought  it  was  more  conse- 
quence to  them  than  to  me,  for  I  was  old 
and  used  to  being  a  slave." 

In  order  to  save  up  money  enough  for 
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this  purpose  she  set  up  a  little  oyster 
board  just  outside  her  cabin,  which  ad- 
joined the  open  road.  When  any  one 
came  along  who  wanted  a  few  oysters  and 
crackers,  she  would  leave  her  washing  and 
wait  upon  them.  In  this  way  she  saved 
up  two  hundred  dollars,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  she  never  succeeded  in 
getting  her  mistress's  consent  to  buy  one 
of  the  children.  It  was  not  always  easy 
for  a  master  to  emancipate  his  slave  in 
those  days,  even  if  he  wanted  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  as  she  says,  "  one  after 
another — one  after  another — she  sold  'em 
from  me." 

It  was  to  a  "  thin,  peaked-looking  man 
who  used  to  come  and  buy  of  me,"  she 
says,  that  she  finally  owed  her  freedom. 
"  Sometimes,"  she  continued,  **  he  would 
say,  *  Aunt  Charity,  you  must  fix  me  up 
a  nice  little  mess,  for  I  am  poorly  to-day.' 
I  always  made  something  good  for  him  ; 
and  if  he  didn't  happen  to  have  any 
change,  I  always  trusted  him." 


It  was  this  man,  a  Negro  "  speculator," 
according  to  her  story,  who  finally  pur- 
chased her  with  her  five  children,  and,  giv- 
ing her  the  youngest  child,  set  her  free. 

"  Well,"  she  ended,  "  after  that  I  con- 
cluded I'd  come  to  the  free  States.  Here 
I  am  takin'  in  washing ;  my  daughter  is 
smart  at  her  needle,  and  we  get  a  very 
comfortable  living." 

There  was  much  in  slavery  besides  its 
hardships  and  its  cruelties  ;  much  that  was 
tender,  human,  and  beautiful!  The  heroic 
efforts  that  many  of  the  slaves  made  to 
buy  their  own  and  their  children's  freedom 
deserve  to  be  honored  equally  with  the 
devotion  that  ihey  frequently  showed  in 
the  service  of  their  masters.  And,  after 
all,  considering  the  qualities  which  the 
Negro  slave  developed  under  trying  con- 
ditions, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
any  real  reason  why  any  one  who  wishes 
him  well  should  despair  of  the  future  of 
the  Negro  either  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

IN  WHICH,  AFTER  EXCEEDINGLY  TEDIOUS 
TALK  ABOUT  THE  WISE  EXPENDITURE 
OF  SUPERFLUOUS  CASH,  AN  IDLER  IS 
SET  TO  WORK 


R- 


ICHES,'^said  Miss  Gold,  "  are  a 
great  responsibility.  I  want  to 
be  altruistic,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure — or  as  sure  as  possible — of  the  money 
going  in  the  right  way." 

Trist,  who  had  come  down  to  Esher 
with  me,  smiled  c>Tiically. 

"  There  are  hospitals  and  so  forth,  I 
know,"  Miss  Gold  continued,  "  but  this 
mere  writing  of  checks  seems  to  me  such 
a  cowardly  thing.  I  feel  that  one  ought 
to  think  so  hard  before  every  gift  I  not 
only  feel  that,  but  I  must  confess  to  want- 
ing a  littie  fun  for  my  money,  too.  The 
solving  of  the  problem  how  to  spend  it 
wisely  is  indeed  my  chief  hobby." 

I  Copyright,  1906,  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


"  A  very  fascinating  one,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  so  fascinating  that 
when  people  calling  here  say,  *  Oh,  Miss 
Gold,  how  kind  and  charitable  you  are  T 
I  blush,  because  I  know  that,  although  it 
may  look  like  kindness  and  charity,  it  is 
really  nothing  whatever  but  self-indul- 
gence." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Gold,"  said  Trist,  "  my 
dear  Miss  Gold,  may  I  implore  you  not 
to  begin  that  Between  us  three,  let  it  be 
understood  from  the  outset  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  unselfishness." 

She  laughed.  "  Very  well,"  she  said ; 
"  but,  none  the  less,  the  thought  is  with 
me  continually.  I  take  it  for  granted  one 
minute,  and  the  next  I  am  up  in  arms 
against  it" 

"  If  you  are  at  all  troubled  about  small 
benefactions,"  I  said,  "  I  must  bring  Miss 
Wynne  to  see  you.  She  could  help  in  the 
little  ways  so  very  sensibly." 

**  I  should  love  to  see  her,"  said  Miss 
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QM.  "  Every  one  whom  one  can  trust 
to  do  a  few  little  things  is  so  valuable ; 
but  it  is  the  large  sums  that  are  the  hard- 
est nuts  to  crack-  I  have  so  much,  you 
know,  and  I  can  spend  so  little.  This 
house  costs  practically  nothing  ;  I  want 
no  clothes ;  the  doctor  is  almost  my  heavi- 
est expense,  and  really  I  could  do  without 
him,  because  whether  he  comes  or  whether 
he  doesn't  this  thing:  lias  got  to  go  on  get- 
ting worse.     That  is  fixed." 

My  poor  Agnes. 

"  I  have  had  the  most  fantastic  ideas," 
she  hurried  on.  **  111  tell  you  of  one  of 
them.  You  know  Bums's  lines  about 
resisting  temptation  ?  They're  in  that 
green  book  on  the  second  shelf,  there ;  the 
founh  from  the  end.  It  is  Cunningham's 
edition,  and  came  from  your  shop.  The 
book-mark  is  in  the  place." 

I  found  them. 

"Read  them  aloud,"  Miss  Gold  com- 
manded. 

I  (fid  so — 

* '  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man, 

Still  gendier  sister  Woman ; 
Tho*  tl^y  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  JVky  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  me  it 

* '  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone. 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  dt?n€  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted^  " 

*•  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you  think 
I  (fid  ?  I  wrote  to  a  thousand  clergymen, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  directory,  and 
asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  having  these  lines  suitably  iUumi- 
nated  in  gold  in  some  part  of  their  church. 
Many  <fid  not  answer  at  all ;  others  refused 
stra^;htforwardly  on  their  own  responsi- 
bffity;  many  said  that  they  themselves 
wocdd  Eke  to  give  permission,  but  their 
bishops  would  not  approve.  One  only 
asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I  did  it ;  but  I 
have  a  notion,  from  the  report  of  a  spy 
diat  I  sent  down,  that  a  hatchment  has 
since  been  hmig  over  it." 

"  You  might,"  saidTrist,  "  have  offered 
to  strike  a  bai^gain  with  them.  In  place, 
for  examine,  of  the  fourth  commandment. 


which  was  devised  for  the  well-being  of 
an  Eastern  tribe  in  camp,  and  has  no 
bearing  whatever  at  the  present  day  in  a 
civilization  that  demands  Sunday  labor  of 
most  kinds,  from  cooking  to  shunting,  and 
is  broken  perhaps  most  flagrantly  by  the 
clergymen  who  enunciate  it  at  so  much  a 
year  (yes,  and  call  it  work,  too,  holding 
their  poor  foreheads  as  they  tell  you  of 
their  weary  life) — ^you  might  have  offered 
Bums's  lines  in  place  of  that.  Burns,  at 
any  rate,  touches  real  life,  whereas  the 
presence  of  that  law  on  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  has  merely  an  archaeological 
value." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Gold,  "  but  we  must 
not  look  for  logic." 

"Nor,"  said  Trist,  "in  a  social  society 
like  the  Church  for  courage." 

"  I  don't  blame  the  clergymen,"  I  said. 
"  They  have  to  live.  Better,  they  very 
properly  thought,  go  on  with  elemental 
condemnations  than  let  in  the  thin  end  of 
such  a  dangerous  wedge  as  imaginative 
understanding." 

"The  New  Testament,"  said  Trist, 
"  will  never  catch  up  with  the  Old  in  this 
country.  The  Old  is  certainly  the  best 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  have 
to  bring  up  families.  Trade  unionism 
must  be  very  wary,  and  look  ahead. " 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  on  to  offer  the 
verses  to  the  Nonconformists  ?"   I  asked. 

"  I  was  discouraged,"  she  said.  "  That 
is  one  of  the  temptations  to  which  I  most 
easfly  fall  a  prey — discouragement.  I  felt 
I  could  not  reopen  the  project." 

"  You  might  have  given  it  a  turn,"  I 
said.  "  For  example,"  in  my  Chinese 
book  it  is  written  of  Wang-Kung-I,  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  that,  on  being  asked 
by  the  Emperor  Kao-Tsung  to  explain 
the  secret  of  the  harmony  in  which  three 
generations  of  his  family  had  lived,  he 
wrote  the  single  word  *  Forbearance ' 
many  times.  You  might  have  offered 
them  that  anecdote,  and  entitled  it 
*  A  Lesson  from  a  Heathen  Land,'  and 
therefore,  even  if  apposite,  negligible  here. 
Every  one,  then,  would  be  pleased." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Gold,  "  money 
is  really  the  last  instrument  with  which 
benevolence,  charity,  altruism,  whatever 
you  call  it,  works ;  but  most  of  us,  being 
in  a  hurry,  put  it  first.  The  first  really  is 
thought     I  will  give  you  an  example  of 
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what  I  call  the  truest  thought  for  others, 
and  one  which  to  my  mind,  if  not  to  the 
Rontgen-rayed  eye  of  a  cynical  bachelor, 
really  involves  self-sacrifice.  I  have  a 
friend  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  her 
time — how  do  you  think  ?  In  writing 
letters  to  prisoners  in  the  jails.  They 
are  pious  letters,  full  of  appeals  to  the 
better  nature  and  reminders  of  Christ's  lov- 
ing-kindness and  the  chance  that  remains 
to  every  one.  They  must,  to  a  large  extent, 
merely  reproduce  the  ordinary  solace  that 
is  offered  by  the  chaplains  and  visitors  ; 
but  this  lady  writes  them  herself,  very 
carefully  and  legibly,  and  she  employs 
several  of  her  nieces  to  paint  flowers  on 
top  of  each  piece  of  note-paper.  She  is 
a  wealthy  and  an  intellectual  woman,  and 
might  be  much  more  congenially  employed ; 
but  she  does  this  because  she  wants  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  out- 
cast. It  seems  to  me  a  very  beautiful 
deed." 

"  How  I  envy  her !"  I  said. 

"  Envy  ?" 

"  Yes,  her  singleness  of  mind.  I  could 
not  do  it ;  not  only  because  I  should  not 
dare  to  offer  such  solace,  but  also  because 
my  sympathy  would  be  too  much  with  them. 
I  should  feel,  in  the  case  of  so  many,  that 
their  imprisonment  was  the  real  offense 
rather  than  the  so-called  crime  that  took 
them  there,  and  that  would  stay  my  hand. 
The  letter  that  I  should  write  would  be  a 
letter  that  would  never  pass  the  gov- 
ernor's office.  Take,  for  example,  a  starv- 
ing man  who  stole  bread,  and  is  in  prison 
for  that.  It  would  be  too  cruel  a  mock- 
ery to  comfort  him  with  e  v.angelical  maxims. 
Hunger  comes  before  conduct  and  far 
before  religion.  Another  man  might  be 
there  for  debt,  which  is  quite  as  often  the 
result  of  accident  as  turpitude.  Another 
might  have  merely  killed  the  middle-aged 
seducer  of  a  child  of  tender  years.  It  is 
too  difficult.     I  am  too  uncertain." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Gold.  "I  am  a 
little  like  that  too ;  we  are  too  complex 
for  charity,  you  and  I.  In  all  probability 
we  are  merely  meddling  busy  bodies,  grop- 
ing towards  what  we  Ippe  is  light,  but 
doing  harm  by  the  way." 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  said  Trist, 
who  had  been  silent  for  some  time.  "  My 
suspicion  is  that  no  one  can  do  anything 
for  any  one  ;  and  my  belief  is  that  certain 


persons  with  soft  hearts  are  doomed  to 
ruin  where  they  would  assist.  Most  of 
the  charitable  are  wreckers — certainly  the 
check-writers  are,  and  certainly  I  am.  I 
have  proved  it  again  and  again ;  but  I 
shall-  probably  go  on,  since  resistance  is  so 
difficult  and  one  is  usually  so  much  wiser 
than  one's  deeds.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. I  once  did  such  an  apparenUy 
harmless  thing  as  to  give  a  tailor's  assist- 
ant a  season  ticket  for  Earl's  Court.  It 
admitted  one  only,  and  he  could  not  afford 
a  shilling  a  night  for  his  wife ;  he  went 
every  night  alone;  their  home  life  was 
•interrupted  and  then  destroyed,  and  they 
have  never  been  happy  since.  That,  of 
course,  was  an  error  on  my  part.  Had  I 
thought  a  little  longer,  I  should  have 
realized  that  the  ticket  was  putting  him, 
as  the  saying  is,  above  himself,  and  have 
held  my  hand. 

**That  is  one  example.  I  could  give 
you  many  others,"  Trist  continued,  "  all 
of  which  convince  me  that  I  am  a  danger 
to  society  and  ought  to  be  locked  up  for 
giving  money  away,  as  surely  as  any  of 
your  kind  friend's  prisoners  are  locked  up 
for  abstracting  it." 

"  This  is  very  terrible,"  said  Miss 
Gold. 

"  Well,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  of  myself," 
Trist  said ;  "  others  may  have  better  for- 
tune ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  feckless 
should  be  left  alone.  It  sounds  brutal, 
but,  after  my  experience,  you  will  acquit 
me  of  wishing  to  speak  brutally.  Eng- 
land, as  I  said  before,  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment country,  and  had  better  be  left  to  it. 
Christianity  meddles." 

"  That  means,"  I  said,  "  not  the  cessa- 
tion of  charity,  but  the  materialization  of 
it.  Manna  and  quails  once  more.  And 
a  very  good  thing,  too." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Gold. 

"  Those  stanzas  of  yours,"  I  went  on, 
"  might  have  a  serious  undermining  influ- 
ence on  the  single-minded.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  interfere  with  such  an  accepted 
beatitude  as  *  Blessed  are  the  untempted, 
for  they  shall  be  accounted  the  best 
men  '  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Trist,  "  but  that  expresses 
only  part  of  the  case.  The  real  wording 
should  be,  *  Blessed  are  those  who  escape 
the  prohibited  temptations,  for  they  shall 
be  reputed  the  best  men.'     Avarice,  for 
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examine,  which  the  author  of  the  beati- 
tudes loathed  with  all  his  magnificent 
bathii^,  has  become  a  very  popular  and 
hiprhly  esteemed  temptation.  A  man  in- 
deed practically  writes  himself  down  both 
fool  and  failure  if  he  does  not  succumb 
to  it 

'•  Meekness  also  has  gone  out,  although 
my  own  private  opinion  is  that,  when  Christ 
extolled  the  meek  and  promised  them 
tbeir  inheritance,  he  was  speaking  ironi- 
cally (as  he  often  must  have  been),  and 
the  earth  they  were  to  inherit  was  a  piece 
six  feet  by  two." 

Miss  Gold  Kked  that.  "  You  should 
write  a  commentary,"  she  said.  "  We 
want  every  point  of  view  to  be  expressed, 
whether  it's  right  or  wrong ;  and  I  imag- 
■ic,"  die  ^ded,  "  that  no  honest  point 
of  view  can  possibly  be  wholly  wrong." 

"  As  to  temptation,"  I  said,  "  take  my 
own  case.     In  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
word,  I  am  from  temptation  almost  wholly 
free.    I  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to 
possess  a  mind    that   can  occupy  itself 
happily  almost  without   a  break,  like   a 
bee  in  that  herbaceous  border  out  there. 
Vice  does  not  beckon  me  with  any  alluring 
finger;  I  am  ill  at  once  if  I  overeat ;  I  am 
21  the  next  day  if  I  drink  too  much ;  and 
I  care  more  for  health  than  for  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  of  such  excesses.     I  have 
a  sufficient  income  ;  I  do  not  desire  more. 
I  have  no   tendency   to   be    a  scandal- 
monger.    The   result  is   that   I   am   ac- 
counted a  good  man  ;  the  nice  gendeman 
over  Bemerton's,  they  probably  call  me  in 
die  neighborhood;    very   likely   mothers 
point  me  out  as  a  model.     But  I  am  not 
deceived.     I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
certificate  is  based,  not,  as  it  should  be,  on 
what  I  do,  but  on  what  I  do  not  do.     It  is 
a  negative  honor  that  I  enjoy  or  endure. 
Every  time  a  wretched,  besotted  tippler 
tramples    down    the    cravings   to  have 
another  drink,  and  thus  saves  twopence 
for  his  wife,  he  is  a  better  man  than  I,  who 
have  no  craving  to  conquer — except  the 
craving  (if  I  can  apply  to  it  so  strong  a 
word)  not  to  have  any  craving ;  and  that  I 
submit  to.     Do  you  remember,  Trist,  that 
we  were  discusssing  this   very   question 
some  years  ago  at  Bentley's,  and  I  claimed 
to  have  no  temptations,  when  a  shrewd 
being  who  knew  me  well  remarked,  *  Oh, 
yes,  you  have.  Falconer ;  your  temptation 


is  to  be  tolerant ;  you  can  find  little  two- 
pennj'-halfpenny  faults  with  things,  but 
you  can't  condemn  *  ?  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  It  was  true  then,  and  it  is  even 
more  true  now,  when  I  am  many  years 
older.  If  a  man  can't  condemn  at  twenty- 
five,  he  certainly  will  not  at  fifty,  when  he 
knows  so  much  more  of  life  and  more 
than  ever  is  conscious  of  the  other  side. 
Angels  have  their  advocate  as  well  as  the 
devil,  and  both  perhaps  are  unfair.  The 
superficial  may  call  me  good,  but  before 
God  I  am  only  amiable." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Trist,  "  there  was  a 
fallacy  in  the  criticism,  for  to  be  tolerant 
or  intolerant  is  not  a  matter  of  will.  When, 
the  drunkard  tightens  his  fist  on  the 
twopence  and  walks  resolutely  away  from 
the  public-house,  he  is  deliberately  resist- 
ing temptation  at  the  command  of  his  own 
will.  Similarly,  when  a  reviewer  refrains 
from  saying  too  hard  a  thing,  for  justice, 
about  a  book  by  a  man  whom*  he  dislikes, 
or  too  kind  a  thing,  for  justice,  about  a 
book  by  a  man  whom  he  likes,  he  is 
deliberately  resisting  temptation  at  the 
command  of  his  own  will.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  will  with  you  to  be  tolerant. 
It  is  temperament.  And  you  are  tolerant 
because  you  never  made  up  your  mind  as 
to  right  and  wrong." 

"  And  never  shall,"  I  said.  "  As  a  child 
I  had  no  doubts ;  but  now  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  telling  the  truth.  I  was  brought 
up  to  believe  that  one  should  do  that,  and 
I  knew  a  lie  a  mile  off.  But  now  I  see 
that  mendacity,  or,  at  any  rate,, the  sup- 
pression of  one's  real  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, is  the  cement  that  binds  society 
together." 

"  And  yet  truth,"  said  Miss  Gold,  "  is 
the  only  really  interesting  thing.  But  I 
have  had  enough  ethics  for  one  day,  par- 
ticularly as  everything  that  Mr.  Trist  says 
is  directed  against  the  usefulness  of  the 
only  hobby  I  possess.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Trist," 
she  went  on,  "  would  you  think  this  a  dan- 
gerous^ scheme — to  hang  one  good  pic- 
ture, not  an  original,  of  course,  but  a  really 
fine  reproduction,  in  every  common  room 
of  every  workhouse  in  England  ?'* 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  even  with  a  micro- 
scope could  I  find  peril  in  that." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  I  give  you  airt^ 
blanche^  will  you  do  that  for  me,  and  so 
get  back  a  Uttie  belief  as  to  your  useful- 
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ness?  Will  jrou  find  the  pictures  and 
arrange  for  their  framing  ?  I  will  cx«n- 
municate  with  the  Guardians,  because  I 
know  you  could  never  bring  yourself  to 
do  that  But  will  you  help  me  over  the 
pictures  ?" 

And  Trii^t  said  he  would. 

"  I  shall  have  a  little  work  for  you  very 
soon,  Kent,"  Miss  Gold  said  to  me  as  we 
left.     "  It  is  time  you  did  something." 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

WE  ASSIST  AT  A  FUNCTION  IN  THE 
MODERN  SMITHFIELD,  BUT  NOT  QUITE 
TO  THE   DEATH 

"  Do  come  at  once.  Drusilla  has  been 
arrested." 

So  ran  the  frenzied  pendl  note  in 
Naomi's  hand,  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  a  new 
novel,  whidi  was  brought  to  me  one 
morning  by  the  boot  and  knife  boy  at 
Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

I  went  immediately,  accompanied  by 
the  boy,  who  evidendy  knew  what  was 
wrong. 

"  Miss  Drusilla  and  the  other  Suffera- 
gettes,"  he  said,  "  have  been  having  an- 
other tum-up  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
They  keep  the  pot  boiling,  don't  they, 
sir?" 

"  Do  you  think  women  otight  to  have 
the  vote  ?"  I  asked  him. 

*•  My  mother  says,"  he  replied,  "  that 
all  the  clever  women  have  it  already." 

"  Has  she  got  it  ?"  I  asked. 

He  gi:inned.  "  I  should  rather  say  she 
had,"  he  answered. 

Drusilla's  mother  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found dejection  and  semi-collapse.  "  I 
don't  know  what  Alderley  will  say,"  was 
the  burden  of  her  lament 

I  told  her  it  was  very  fortunate  he  was 
away.  He  would  have  time  to  think  it 
over  and  take  a  kindly  view. 

"  A  daughter  of  mine  in  prison  I"  said 
my  sister.     "  The  shame  of  it  1" 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said,  "  not  at  all.  There  is 
no  shame  in  political  offense.  The  fight 
for  freedom,  you  know.  Think  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  Think  of — of — Jaei  and  Sisera. 
Some  one  must  always  suffer  before  justice 
is  done." 

This  cheered  the  poor  mother  a  little, 
but  all  my  good  efforts  were  undone  by 
Lionel,  who  rushed  in  at  this  moment, 


pale  wi&  fury.  Neither  Naomi  nor  I 
could  check  his  ravings  for  some  minutes^ 
and  his  mother  accepted  them  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  case.  Naturally.  Was  he 
not  her  soiv  while  I  was  only  her  step- 
brother twice  his  age  ? 

Lionel,  I  need  hardly  say,  disregarded 
the  seriousness  of  the  cause  of  femaie 
enfranchisement  His  principal  concern 
was  the  name  of  Wynne,  and  L.  Wynne 
in  particular,  and  the  effect  of  Drusilla's 
martyrdom  upon  it  How  could  he  walk 
to  the  wicket,  in  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
match  to-morrow,  with  the  knowledge  oi 
tiiis  outrage  not  only  in  his  own  mind  but 
only  too  evidently  in  that  of  every  spec- 
tator at  the  Oyal  ?  How  could  he  do 
himself  justice  as  a  bat  under  such  a 
humiliation  ^  And  think  of  the  report  the 
next  day — "W3mne,  the  brother  of  the 
notorious  Suffragette,  secured  a  well- 
merited  duck,"  or,  "To  be  'caught  out* 
seems  just  now  to  run  in  the  Wynne 
family."  Donel's  fancy  played  with  the 
theme  Kke  a  comic  journalist  in  an  eve- 
ning paper.  He  covered  himself  with 
gratuitous  ridicule. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  I  said  at  last,  "  how 
extraordinarily  out  of  date  you  are.  You 
are  making  two  of  the  least  pardonable 
mistakes  of  your'  age — -you  are  taking 
something  seriously  and  you  are  disre- 
garding the  benefits  of  advertisement" 

He  turned  on  me  like  a  tiger.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  **  you  never  find  fault  with 
an3rthing.     You  just  smile  and  enjoy  it" 

"  I  can't  find  much  fault  with  Drusilla," 
I  said  humbly,  "  because  she  is  sincere. 
There  is  no  harm  in  wanting  to  be  con- 
sidered more  important  than  you  are ;  it 
is  not  wrong  to  want  to  vote.  Person- 
ally I  hope  I  shall  never  vote  again,  but 
that  is  not  virtue  in  me — it  is  dei^orable, 
unpatriotic  weakness.  Drusilla  takes  a 
passionate  interest  in  puUic  affairs  and 
wants  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
them,  and  considers  it  an  injustice  that 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  because  she 
is  a  >voman  and  not  a  man.  In  her  ex- 
citement for  this  cause  she  and  her  friends 
seem  to  have  gone  a  litde  too  far  and 
have  come  into  collision  with  a  law  and 
the  police.  That  is  all.  There  is  no  dis- 
grace; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  merit  in 
any  one  to^iay  to  be  ready  to  suffer  for 
any  cause." 
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Seeing  that  I  mig^ht  as  weU  be  talking 
to  a  pillar  box,  I  stopped  there,  although 
k  also  occjirred  to  me  to  say  that  I  could 
imagine  an  intelligent  Japanese  looking 
viih  more  admiration  upon  sisters  who 
wanted  votes  than  brothers  who  struck 
and  pursued  a  ball  all  day. 

1  did,  however,  add :  "  Instead  of  rant- 
ing about  your  own  reputation  as  a  crick- 
cier,  you  ought  to  be  hurrying  as  fast  as 
you  can  to  the  ixjlice  court,  to  bail  her 
out — if  she  will  let  you,  which  I  doubt — 
and  be  rather  proud  to  think  that  you 
have  so  determined  and  plucky  a  sister. 
I  will  come  with  you,  if  you  like." 

Lionel,  I  r^^et  to  say,  replied  briefly 
that  l^  would  be  damned  if  he  did  any- 
diiDg  of  the  kind,  and  so  I  went  alone,  as 
Naomi  cculd  not  leave  her  mother. 

What  nice  people  the  police  are  I  To 
the  wdl-to-do  and  law-abiding  they  have  a 
quiec,  gende,  paternal  way  that  soothes 
and  reassures.  They  write  things  in 
books  fike  recording  angels.  They  hold 
out  hope. 

''Miss  Drusilla  Wynne?  Oh,  yes," 
said  the  officer  in  charge.  "  Taken  into 
custody  for  creating  a  disturbance  in 
Downing  Street  with  other  females.  The 
Bi^;istrate  will  hear  the  case  in  about  half 
an  hour.     A  special  sitting. " 

Yes,  Ee  added,  I  might  see  her;  but 
diey  were  all  very  excited,  and  had  been 
singing  their  war-song. 

A  placeman  led  me  to  Drusilla's  cell 
and  told  me  the  story  on  the  way.  It 
seemed  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  made 
an  announcement  unpalatable  to  the  sis- 
terhood, whose  knife,  the  officer  added, 
had  been  in  him  for  some  time,  and  cer- 
tain picked  heroines  among  them  had 
paid  him  a  call  of  protest. 

"  No  harm  in  that,"  said  A-27,  "  bur 
they  wouldn't  go  away  when  told,  and 
created  a  disturbance,  so  we  had  to  bring 
tiiem  to  the  station.  Very  voilent  they 
were,  too,  some  of  them  ;  but  not  your 
young  lady,  I  hope.  Let  me  see,  what 
did  you  say  her  name  was  ?" 
I  told  him. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Wynne,"  he  said  (and  my 
thoughts  flew  instantly  jo  poor  Wragg  in 
Arnold's  preface),  "  Wynne.  No,  she  was 
aO  right — ^went  like  a  lamb.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  apprehended  her  myself.  A  pretty 
ittle   piece   in    green    and    terra-cotta. 


Seemed  to  ma  she  was  doing  what  she 
was  told  more  th^  what  she  wanted  to." 

Poor  Drusilla — ^if  she  could  have  heard 
that  I     Nothing  so  enrages  as  truth. 

I  was  allowed  to  talk  to  her  in  the 
presence  of  the  constable,  who,  with  his 
helmet  off,  had  quite  the  air  of  a  man  and 
a  brother — a  far  more  sympathetic  brother 
than  Lionel,  indeed. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I 
can't  pay  the  fine.  None  of  the  others 
will,  and  I'm  not  going  to  desert  them." 

"  Does  that  mean  HoUoway  V*  I  asked 
the  policeman. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said ;  "  Holloway." 

"  In  Black  Maria  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That's  right ;  Black  Maria,"  he  said. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  A  week  or  ten  days  for  the  first 
offenders,"  he  said ;  "  a  fortnight  for  the 
old  parliamentary  hands." 

I  told  Drusilla  about  her  mother ;  bjut 
it  did  not  move  her.  "It  is  mother's 
battle  we  are  fighting  as  well  as  our  own," 
she  replied.  "  Women  should  hang  to- 
gether." 

"  Not  hang,"  I  said ;  "  it's  not  as  bad 
as  that." 

A-27  laughed,  and  Drusilla  turned  on 
him  furiously. 

"  Why  should  policemen  be  men  ?"  she 
cried.  "That's  another  injustice.  If 
women  have  to  be  arrested,  they  ought  to 
be  arrested  by  their  own  sex." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  miss,''  said 
the  constable.  "  And  so  would  all  my 
mates,  very  heartily.  Yes,  and  all  our 
missuses,  too.  It's  no  bean-feast  taking 
a  woman  to  the  station,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  police  have  their  feelings  as  well  as 
any  one  else,  and  they  never  feel  so  littie 
like  men  as  they  do  when  they're  appre- 
hending a  female  offender.  Now  you, 
miss,  as  I  was  telling  this  gentleman  here, 
came  along  quiet  and  peaceable ;  but  do 
you  think  I  was  proud  of  having  my  hand 
on  you  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  could  have 
sunk  into  the  earth  for  shame.  Votes 
for  women  I  don't  believe  in,  and  never 
shall ;  but  policewomen  for  women  I 
would  plump  for." 

At  this  moment  a  messenger  came  to 
say  that  the  magistrate  was  ready,  and  I 
had  to  leave  Drusilla  and  enter  the  court. 
The  hearing  took  only  a  short  time.    There 
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were  several  offenders,  some  of  whom 
had  been  in  similar  miUes  before.  They 
all  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  received 
varying  sentences,  as  A-27  had  fore- 
told. 

Drusilla,  however,  was  discharged  with 
a  caution,  a  result  due  partly  to  her  pacific 
behavior  with  her  constable,  and  partly, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  her  father's  standing 
at  the  bar ;  for  although  there  may  not 
be  (as  some  aver)  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  one  for  the  poor,  there  is  certainly 
one  law  for  a  colleague  and  one  for  a 
stranger,  and  so  there  always  will  be.  As 
Trist  says,  the  human  organism  presents 
few  attractions  as  a  resting-place  to  the 
bacillus  of  impartiality. 

In  discharging  her  (to  her  very  obvious 
distress)  the  magistrate  made  some  kind, 
if  antiquated,  remarks.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  were  other  rights  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  right  to  vote. 
There  were,  for  example,  the  parents' 
right  to  be  free  from  anxiety  as  to  what 
their  daughters  were  doing ;  the  right  to 
be  exempted  from  such  annoyance  and 
grief  as  the  imprisonment  of  their  daugh- 
ters would  bring;  and  so  forth.  He 
meant  well,  but  Drusilla  was  white  with 
disagreement  and  indignation. 

"  If  every  one  thought  about  others 
like  that,"  she  said,  on  the  way  home, 
"  there  would  be  no  progress  whatever. 
Progress  is  based  on  disregard  of  old- 
fashioned  feelings."  (Where  did  she  get 
that  ?) 

"True  enough,"  I  agreed.  "But 
progress  also  comes  from  independence. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  those  other 
brave  ladies  who  have  refused  to  pay 
their  fines,  and  have  gone  to  Holloway, 
have  their  own  homes  and  incomes. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  defy  the  law. 
But  where  is  your  income  ?  Where  is 
your  home  V^ 

This  hit  Drusilla  rather  hard.  "If  it 
came  to  that,"  she  said,  "  I  would  leave 
home  at  once  and  earn  my  own  living." 

"  But  you  have  not  done  so,"  I  said, 
"  and  one  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  One 
cannot  enjoy  both  the  sheltered  advan- 
tages of  the  dependent  and  the  fierce 
joys  of  the  independent.  You  have  been 
a  gambler  this  morning.  You  were  play- 
ing a  game  which  might  cost  you  money 
you  did  not  possess,  and  would  have  to 


be  paid  by  some  one  who  disapproved  of 
the  whole  thing." 

"  But  I  was  prepared  to  go  to  prison," 
said  Drusilla. 

"Quite  true,"  I  said.  "But  what 
about  your  time  there  ?  It  does  not  be- 
long to  you.  Your  father  paid  for  you 
to  be  at  the  Slade.  No."  I  said,  "  you 
are  a  dependent  and  must  behave  accord- 
ingly. But  when  you  earn  your  own  liv- 
ing, there  is  nothing  you  cannot  do.  If 
you  still  want  the  vote,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  it  but  by  encamping 
on  the  Prime  Minister's  door-step,  why, 
you  must  encamp  there  and  I  will  help 
you.  But  so  long  as  you  are  taking  your 
father's  money,  and  living  under  his  roof, 
I  fancy  you  must  behave." 

And  so  I  restored  her  to  her  mother. 

My  next  step  was  to  return  swiftly  to 
the  police  court  to  try  a  Uttle  corruption 
and  bribery ;  but  I  am  not  good  at  this, 
and  my  suggestion  that  Wing  was  the 
correct  spelling  of  Drusilla's  surname  (I 
had  not  only  her  father's  comfort  but  her 
grandmother's  in  mind)  failed  dismally. 
In  this  world,  although  deceptions  are 
welcomed  everywhere,  it  is  only  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  they  must 
be  carried  through  with  a  high  hand.  I 
did  not  comply  with  this  rule ;  and  when 
I  b^^an  to  fumble  for  a  sovereign,  the 
inspector's  cold  eye  paralyzed  my  fingers. 
So  Wynne  it  remained — Drusilla  Wynne, 
aged  twenty-two. 

Alderley,  as  it  happened,  said  nothing, 
but  he  acted  promptly.  He  told  Drusilla 
very  kindly  but  decisively  that  he  did  not 
want  hdr  to  go  to  the  Slade  any  more. 
He  would  find  her  private  instruction,  he 
said,  or  perhaps  she  might  join  a  dass  in 
a  studio,  but  he  wanted  the  Slade  lessons 
to  cease.  This  was  very  hard,  and  I 
sympathized  with  her ;  but,  as  I  pointed 
out,  and  I  am  sure  Naomi  did  too,  her 
father  had  the  right  to  dictate,  and  one 
cannot  expect  to  be  a  revolutionary  on 
plum  cake,  so  to  speak. 

So  Drusilla  fared  to  Gower  Street  no 
more ;  and  as  for  the  little  bearded  men 
with  the  blue  shirts,  they  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  no  doubt  found  other  com- 
rades, as  artists  and  Socialists  quickly  do. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  at  Que  in 
Anne's  Gate  that  then  remained  was  old 
Mrs.  W}'nne.     Could  the  news  be  kept 
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from  her  ?  We  wondered  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  at  last  her  daughter-in-law  knew 
the  worst,  for  a  letter  from  Ludlow  arrived 
with  reference  to  the  matter. 

*'How  strange,"     the  old    lady  wrote, 
"that  there  should   be   two  girls  of  the 
same  age    named    Drusilla    Wynne,  for 
Dmsilla  is  by  no  means  a  common  name, 
aad  there  has  been  a  Drusilla  Wynne  in 
our  family    for    generations.       My    eye 
cai^ht  it  in  a  rex>ort  of   the    deplorable 
incident  proceeding  from  this  new  outcry. 
Another  strange  thing  is    that  this  other 
Dnisilla   Wynne     is     described    as    the 
daughter  of  a  weU-knomm  barrister;  but 
He  is  full  of   coincidences.      You  must^ 
leiBind  me,  when  - 1   see  you  next,  to  tell 
you  of  a  very  remarkable   one  wWch  "has 
just  happened  to  me  in  connection  with  a 
kmtting-needle  and  dear  Canon  Hoadley." 
"So  that's    aiSl    right,"  said  Drusilla's 
mother. 
'*  Yes,  and  Jolly  lucky/'  said  Lionel. 
"  1  iMnk/'  sand  Drusilla,  "  it's  all  wrong. 
You  talk  of  it  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  it 
as  wdl  as  all  the  rest  of  you,  but  I'm  not, 
and  I  think  it's  horrible  to  deceive  Grand- 
mamma hke  that.      In  fact,  I  shall  blame 
myself  as  long  as  I  live  for  letting  Kent 
interfere  at  aU." 

•*  You  couldn't  help  it,"  I  said  meekly. 
"  If  you  hadn't  gone  to  the  court,"  said 
DrosiQa,  "  to  see  the  police  and  talk  the 
magistrate  over"  (the  woman's  view  of 
Ac  English  law  I),  "  I  should  have  gone  to 
prison,  and  then  Grandmamma  would  cer- 
tainly have  known.     I  wish  I  had  stopped 
you.    The  next  time  I  shall  go  through 
with  it,  I  promise  you,  so  you'd  better  all 
look  out.      Meanwhile,   I  shall  write  to 
Grandmamma  and  tell  her  everything." 
"  Don't  be  such  an  ass,"  said  Lionel. 
*•  My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  do 
you  really  think  that  is  necessary  ?" 
"  Really,"  replied  Drusilla  firmly. 
"  Oh,  Kent,"  said  her  mother  to  me, 
••do  convince  her  how  unnecessary  that 
is.     Poor  Grandmamma — at  her  age,  too ! 
Surdy  there   is  no  need.     I  don't  want 
ever  to  interfere  in  a  case  of  conscience, 
bat  surely  there  are  times  .  .  .  Truth.  .  .  . 
Surely  now  and  then  silence  .  .  .  and  it's 
too  (fifficult     Kent,  you   know  what   I 
mean,  do  tell  her." 

**  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  "  but  I'm 
afirakl  Drusilla  is  right.     There  was  not, 


as  you  say,  the  slightest  need  to  inform 
old  Mrs.  Wynne  off  her  own  bat ;  but  I 
don't  see  how  she  can  let  the  present  mis- 
understanding continue  and  retain  that 
admiration  of  herself  which  is  needful  for 
us  all  to  get  through  life  decently." 

I  did  not  mean  this  to  be  cruel,  but 
Lionel,  who  cannot  forgive  his  sister  for 
entertaining  views  so  uncomfortable  to 
himself  at  his  club  (and  who  is,  moreover, 
a  Turk  at  heart,  like  most  Englishmen), 
added  the  poison. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  martyrs  must  adver- 
tise or  they  won't  keep  going.  It  is  by 
letting  every  one  know  about  their  cour- 
age that  they  get  it  and  keep  it." 

Poor  Drusilla  I  this  is  the  hardest  cut 
of  all,  for  there  was  just  enough  truth  to 
sting — her  revolt  being  largely  imitative. 
She  flung  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage. 

Naomi,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion  except  to  try  to  stop  Lionel, 
f olli^wed  her. 

Alderley,  when  told  about  it,  took,  I 
think,  a  wise  course.  "  Certainly  she 
must  unburden,  if  she  wishes  to,"  he  said ; 
**  but  she  must  go  to  Ludlow  and  tell  the 
story  in  person.  I  won't  have  it  done  by 
letter." 

And  so  Drusilla,  very  unwillingly,  when 
the  time  came  (our  moral  duty  being  often 
a  confoundedly  uncomfortable  thing,  which 
it  is  far  simpler  to  n^lect)  was  packed  off 
to  Ludlow  with  her  poor  little  history  of 
revolt,  which  (as  her  father  had  foreseen) 
was  becoming  a  good  deal  of  a  bore. 

The  old  lady,  like  her  son,  took  it  very 
well,  Drusilla's  honesty  in  the  matter 
pleasing  her  far  more  than  the  unwom- 
anliness  of  the  conduct  displeased  her. 
Moreover,  very  old  people  rather  like  a 
little  dare-devil  in  the  young.  But  Drusilla 
had  her  punishment,  too. 

"  Well,  well,"  Grandmamma  said,  "  we 
won't  say  any  more  about  it.  What  we 
must  do  for  you  now,  my  dear,  is  to  find 
you  a  nice  husband  ;  "  the  result  being 
a  series  of  garden-parties  and  picnics  at 
which  curates  and  youthful  squires  were 
shamelessly  paraded  before  our  little  fire- 
brand, almost  as  if  she  had  been  a  mar- 
riageable South  Sea  Islander,  as  indeed 
she  practically  was.  When  it  comes  to 
marriage,  we  are  all  savages. 

Drusilla,  however,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Lionel's,  was  not  taking  any.     She  fright- 
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ened  the  squires  with  her  politics  and  the  peated  far  too  often  by  DoUie  Heatiicote 

curates  with  her  theology,  or  the  want  and  Lionel,  ran  through  her  head — 

o^it-                   ^        ,  "Mr.  Right  1    Mr.  Right  1 

'*My  dear  Grandmamma,"   she   said.  He  may  not  have  knocked  just  yet; 

**  I  don't  want  to  marry. "  But  cheer  up,  girls,  he  is  putting  on  his  boots, 

-  Nonsense,  child,"  said  the  old  lady;  ^nd  he'irsoon-he  here,  you  bet." 
*'  of  course  you  want  to  marry.  All  women  Mr.  Right  I     Mr.  Right  I     Was  there 
do.     What  you  mean  is,  you  don't  want  a   Mr.  Right  for  every  one  ?    she  won- 
to  marry  any  one  that  you  don't  want?  to  dered ;  for  obviously  die  music-hall  phi- 
marry."  losophy  was  a  litde  too  general*     Statis- 

DrusUla    did    not  acquiesce,   but  the  tics  alone  proved  that, 

chorus  of  Alf  Pinto's  latest  song,  as  re-  As  it  turned  out — but  we  shall  see. 

<To  be  continued) 


BESIDE  THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS 

.      BY  EDBN  PHILLPOTTS 

« 

Where  silver  swathes  of  newly  fallen  hay 
Fling  up  their  incense  to  the  Roman  sun; 
Where  violets  spread  their  dusky  leaves  and  run 
In  a  dim  ripple,  and  a  glittering  bay 
Lifts  overhead  his  living  wreath ;  where  day 
Bums  fierce  upon  his  endless  night  and  none 
Can  whisper  to  him  of  the  thing  he  won, 
Love-starved  young  Keats  hath  cast  his  gift  of  clay. 

And  still  the  little  marble  makes  a  moan 
Under  the  scented  shade;  one  nightingale 
With  many  a  meek  and  mourning  monotone 
Throbs  of  his  sorrow;   sings  how  oft  men  fail 
And  leave  their  dearest  light-bringers  alone 
To  shine  unseen,  and  all  unfriended  pale. 

Oh,  leave  the  l3rre  upon  his  humble  stone, 
The  rest  erase;  if  Keats  were  come  again. 
The  quickest  he  to  blot  this  cry  of  pain, 
The  first  to  take  a  sorrowing  world's  atone. 
'Tis  not  the  high  magistral  way  to  moan 
When  a  mean  present  leaps  and  sweeps  amain 
Athwart  the  prophets'  vision ;  not  one  groan 
Escapes  their  souls,  and  lingers  not  one  stain. 

They  answer  to  their  ideals;   their  good 
Outshines  all  flare  and  glare  of  futile  marts. 
They  stand  beside  their  altars  while  the  flood 
Ephemeral  rolls  on  and  roars  and  parts. 
It  shall  not  chill  a  poet's  golden  blood ; 
It  cannot  drown  the  masters'  mighty  hearts. 
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Cut  Glass— most  cherished 
of  all  the  household  gods 


%  WTienever  gentleness  and  culture 
enter  the  home — cut  glass  enters 
also. 

fl  And  as  gentleness  seldom 
departs  when  it  has  found  an 
abode  —  so,  cut  glass,  in  that 
abode,  remains  the 
most  cherished  of  all 
the  household  gods. 
%lxs  mission  is 
unique. 

§  It  satisfies  the 
hunger   for   beauty; 
and  it  fulfills    a    hundred   homely 
purposes. 

fl  It  is  exquisitely  delicate — ^and 
still  solidly  and  substantially 
practical. 

^  Its  presence  on  the  breakfast 
table  lightens  and  brightens  the 
first  meal  of  the  day. 
^  At  luncheon  and  at  dinner 
each  piece  renders  more  appe- 
tizing   that     which     it     contains. 


^  It  is  the  gift  universal  and  par 

excellence. 

^  Released    from    its     tissue 

wrappings   it    sparkles    out   a 

greeting   to    the    recipient    which 

never  fails  to  win   a  little  cry  of 

delight. 

qpor    the    birth- 

^%M M    day,   the    wedding, 

W^W^     the  anniversary, 

^^        for     Christmas,   the 

feast  of  feasts — what 

could  diffuse  so 
gracious  and  so  joyful  a  spirit  as 
Libbey  Cut  Glass .?* 
fl  For,  of  course,  when  you 
think  of  cut  glass  you  impul- 
sively and  instinctively  say: 
"  Libbey's." 

fl  Because    Libbey   Cut  Glass   lit- 
erally is  "  the  world's  best." 


fl  Doubtless    there 
dealer  in  your  town. 


is    a 
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The  Libbey   Glass  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 


This  llOOO^^^Cup 

foi^  an  ear 
of*  Com 

Made  by  Tiffany. 
Nearly  three  feet  high. 
In  solid  gold  and  silver. 

To  be  awarded  to  the  man,  woman  or  child  producing  the  best 
ear  of  com  grown  this  year  in  the  United  States. 

Open  to  everybody — Nothing  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  purpose  <A  the  donor  of  this  trophy — W.  K.  Kellogg — is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  millions  of  bushels  ol  corn  used  in  making 
Kellogg's  Toasted  Com  Flakes. 

Many  people  think  the  perfection  of  com  flavor  lias  been  reached 
in  Toasted  Com  Flakes.  Perhaps  it  has.  If  you  don't  know  how 
good  Kellogg's — the  genuine  Toasted  Com  Flakes  is— try  it.  Then 
you*U  see  how  hard  a  task  we  are  giving  ourselves  to  improve  it, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  improve  it  is  by  the  betterment  of  the 
com  itself. 

This  award  is  going  to  encourage  more  and  better  com  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  spending  nearly  $100,003  in  an  educational  way  to  reach 
those  who  grow  the  com. 

And  this  means  encouraging  prosperity  all  over  the  country. 

For  the  com  crop  is  the  backbone  of  prosperous  times. 

We  raised  2.642.687,000  busheU  last  year. 

We're  raising  3  billion  this  year. 

The  millions  of  bushels  used  in  making  Toasted  Com  Flakes  has 
tended  ,to  make  the  farmer  more  prosperous — and  as  the  farmer 
prospers,  so  does  the  Nation. 

So  this  beautiful  Titfany  Cup  is  interesting  to  everyone — the  dweller 
in  the  city  as  well  as  the  producer  in  the  field. 

It  will  be  awarded  at  the  National  Cora  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Omaha  Dec.  6  to  18.  If  you  desire  further  particulars,  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Exposition  at  Omaha. 


Kellogg'a  Toasted  Com  Flakes  is 
sold  by  almost  every  grocer  in 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  many  imitations 
by  thu  signature  on  the  package. 

made  by 

THE  KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Canadian  trade  sopplicd  by  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Cora  Flake  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Oat. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Buy  Sliced  Bacon 

The   convenience   of  buying   Swift's  Premium   Sliced 

Bacon  in  glass  jars  instantly  appeals  to  every  housewife. 

Every  slice  is  perfect,  of  uniform  thickness,  no  shreds 
or  torn  pieces,  and  all  the  rind  carefully  trinnmed  off. 

The  sealed  glass  jars  keep  the  slices  of  Swift's  Premium 
Bacon  in  perfect  condition  with  their  original  delicacy  and 
flavor. 

At  all  dealers. 

Swift    &    Company,    U.    S.    A. 
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Just    five    days   after  the 
TH«  POLE        report     had     thrilled    the 
world    that   Dr.  Frederick 
Cook  had  reached   the  North  Pole,  an- 
other message    came    from   the  North: 
-I    have    the     Pole,    April   6.     Peary." 
The  message    more    than    doubled  the 
already   world-wide  interest,    and   before 
many  hours  had  passed  laid  the  founda* 
uon  for  as  pretty  (and  as  bitter)  a  contro- 
\-er5y  as  the    world  has  seen  for  many  a 
year.      Commander    Peary's    announce- 
ment came  to   Dr.   Cook  while  he   was 
seated  at  a  dinner  in  Copenhagen,  with  a 
garland  of  pink   roses  about  his  neck,  ac- 
cording to  the   Scandinavian   custom   of 
hijnoring  heroes.      No   mention    of  the 
rival  announcement  was  made   until  the 
(Enner  was   over,   but  then  the  explorer 
said  simply,   and   with  a   smile,   "I    am 
glad.*'     The    whole    worid    was   glad  as 
well,  for  Peary's  achievement  was  the  de- 
scned  climax  of   nearly  a  quarter   of  a 
century  of  arctic  exploration.     Dr.  Cook 
accepted  Commander  Peary's  statement 
without  reserve,   and  so  did  the  rest  of 
the   world.     The    message    came    from 
Indian  Harbor,  on  the  Labrador,  the  first 
point  connected   by  wireless  with  civiliza- 
ii*^n  to  be  reached  by  the  explorer  on  his 
trip    from    Greenland    on    the   steamer 
Roosevelt.     A    complete,    though  neces- 
sarily brief,  account   of   his   momentous 
journey  was  cabled  from  Batde  Harbor, 
Labrador,  a  few  days  later,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week.     This  account  we 
reprint  on  another  page  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Times.     The  Peary  expe- 
dition left  New  York  in  July,  1908,  and 
reached  Etah,  the  last  inhabited  point  in 
Greenland,  on   August  8.     It  went  into 
wntcr  quarters  at  Cape  Sheridan,  Grant 
Land,  on  September  5.     The  dash  for  the 
Pole  b^^an  on  February'  15, 1909,  with  the 
expedition  divided  into  six  divisions,  which 


started  on  successive  days.  One  by  one 
the  supporting  divisions  returned  to  the 
base,  and- the  main  party  reached  the  Pole 
on  April  6.  The  return  began  the  next 
day  and  the  Roosevelt  was  reached  twenty 
days  later.  On  July  18  the  Roosevelt 
left  Cape  Sheridan,  reaching  Indian  Har- 
bor, the  first  outpost  of  civilization,  on 
September  6.  The  expedition  was  marred 
by  a  single  tragedy.  Professor  Ross  G. 
Marvin,  of  Cornell,  in  command  of  the 
third  supporting  party,  was  drowned  on 
April  10,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Cape 
Columbia.  Commander  Peary's  accom- 
plishment is  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  the 
crowning  result  of  over  twenty  years  of 
arctic  exploration ;  it  is  peculiarly  a  per- 
sonal triumph.  For  Commander  Peary 
was,  if  not  the  inventor,  at  least  the  first 
systematically  and  persistently  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  methods  by  which  he  was  finally 
successful.  These  methods  consisted  in 
gaining  the  most  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  Eskimos,  living  with  them  through 
the  winter,  and  using  them,  with  their  dogs 
and  sledges,  as  companions  and  assistants 
on  the  strenuous  journey  to  the  North. 
His  achievement  entitles  him  to  the  most 
complete  credit  and  the  highest  praise, 
and  not  less  so  if  it  shall  be  shown  that 
another  reached  the  Pole  a  year  before 
he  did. 


THE    POLAR 


Almost  from  the  first,  as 
CONTROVERSY  ^^    s«^^^    ^'^^^    wcck,    thcrc 

were  those  who  doubted  that 
Dr.  Cook  had  really  reached  the  Pole. 
A  message  from  Peary  on  Wednesday  let 
slip  a  host  of  hostile  critics  and  uncon- 
vinced skeptics.  It  read  :  "  Cook's  story 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The 
Eskimos  who  accompanied  him  say  that 
he  went  no  distance  north.  He  did  not 
get  out  of  sight  of  land.  Other  men  of 
the  tribe  corroborate  their  statements." 
This  was    a   direct  charge  of  fraud  and 
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imposture,  and  it  affected  those  who  read 
it  in  different  ways.  It  doubtless  pleased 
those  admirers  of  Commander  Peary  who 
had  coveted  for  him  the  honor  which  he 
had  so  long  sought  and  who  rejoiced  in 
anything  that  indicated  that  the  honor  was 
really  his;  it  aroused  to  defense  and 
championship  the  friends  of  Dr.  Cook 
who  believed  his  story  and  believed  him 
entitled  to  the  honor;  it  unquestionably 
grieved  many  who  could  have  wished  that, 
whatever  evidence  he  might  have  of  Dr. 
Cook's  untrustworthiness,  Commander 
Peary  had  not  chosen  just  this  way  to 
attack  his  story.  It  had  the  very  prompt 
effect  of  dividing  the  world  into  two  camps, 
the  Cookites  and  the  Pear^ites.  Other 
accusations  against  Dr.  Cook,  aside  from 
the  bald  assertion  of  Commander  Peary, 
were  immediately  made.     The  story  of  his 
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ascent  of  Mount  McKinley,  in  Alaska, 
was  recalled,  and  it  was  again  asserted  that 
he  had  never  accomplished  the  feat  there 
which  he  had  claimed.  It  was  asserted 
that  he  had  violated  not  only  the  ethics 
which  govern  explorers  and  scientists,  but 
the  principles  of  mutual  consideration 
which  generally  prevail  in  civilized  society, 
in  making  his  attempt  upon  the  Pole  by  the 
route  and  the  methods  which  Commander 
Peary  had  already  announced  as  his  own, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eskimos 
and  dogs  upon  which  Commander  Peary 
was  relying.  It  was  claimed  also  that  he 
had  taken  for  his  use  provisions  which 
his  former  chief  had  stored  up  for  his 
own  use  in  Greenland.  To  the  charges 
against  him  Dr.  Cook  has  replied: 
"  I  honesdy  believe  I  have  found  the 
North  Pole,  and  I  am  willing  to  submit 
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ai:  my  e\-idence  to  competent   scientists, 
2>:ronomers.  and  explorers,  awaiting  with 
ulm  and  clear  conscience    their  verdict 
arsd  that  of  the  world."    He  has  announced 
Lnat  he  is  organizing  an  expedition  to  go  to 
tile  North  under  command   of  the  arctic 
explorer   Captain     Otto     Sverdrup,    and 
brin^  to  this  countr>'  the  two  Eskimos  who 
acctmipanied  him  on  his  expedition.     He 
believes  that  they  will  confirm  every  word 
'^(  his  stor\'.     The  world  will  await  with 
interest    the   further    specifications   with 
which  Commander    Peary,    on   reaching 
d\-ii:2adon,  substantiates   his  charge  ;  and 
with  even  greater  interest  the  verdict  of 
rhe  scientists  to  whom   Dr,  Cook  will,  we 
hope,  with  the  greatest  promptness,  sub- 
n:n  the  proofs  of_  his    achievement.     It 
sc\ms  to  us  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Cook  has 
nut  already  taken  steps  to  submit  his  data 
t(>  a  comiKnent  body  of  scientific  standing, 
or  to  make  it  clear  to  the  public  why  he  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so.  Imme- 
dKiteiy  upon  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen  Dr. 
Cu>k  was  received  and  entertained  with 
the  greatest    enthusiasm    and   the   most 
extravagant  expressions  of  admiration  and 
regard.     Even  after  the  receipt  of  Com- 
mander   Pearl's    accusing   tel^^am  this 
enthusiasm  was  hardly  abated.     Two  days 
after  this  message  reached  the  world  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown 
IVince  of  Denmark  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand p>ersons.     Dr.  Cook  sailed  for  this 
cuuntr\'  last  Saturday,  and  will  probably 
reach  New  York  by  September  20,  while 
Commander   Pear>-    may    perhaps   reach 
that  dty  before  this  paper  reaches  our 
readers.     With    both    explorers    in    this 
0)untr>',  the  controversy  will  doubtless  be 
waged  with  sanguinary  severity.     There 
is  only  one  bright  spot  in  the  storm-clouded 
sky  of  the  situation — whatever  the  out- 
come, the  victor  in  the  controversy  will 
be  an  American. 

B 
For  the  second  time  within  a 
iN^B^Aiii  y^^r  the  progress  of  aerial 
flight  has  been  marred  by  a 
tragedy.  Almost  exactly  twelve  months 
ago  Or\Tlle  Wright  was  flying  at  Fort 
Myer  with  Lieutenant  Selfridge,  of  the 
Cnited  States  army,  as  a  passenger,  when 
the  propeller  broke  and  the  aeroplane  was 


dashed  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Wright's  thigh 
was  broken  and  Lieutenant  Selfridge 
was  killed.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
M.  Lefebvre,  a  young  French  aviator,  was 
killed  at  Juvisy,  France,  in  a  similar  acci- 
dent. M.  Lefebvre  was  testing  a  new- 
Wright  machine  for  the  French  company 
which  acts  as  selling  agents  for  those 
machines  in  France,  when  it  suddenly 
dived  to  earth  at  a  terrific  pace.  He  had 
been  in  the  air  for  only  two  minutes  and 
was  flying  not  over  ten  yards  above  the 
ground.  It  is  thought  that  the  rudder 
broke;  but  the  aeroplane  was  so  thoroughly 
wrecked  that  it  is  probable  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  accident  will  never  be  certainly 
determined.  M.  Lefebvre  had  done  well 
at  Rheims  the  week  before,  although  he 
had  not  won  any  of  the  most  important 
prizes.  He  was  fourth  in  the  speed  race, 
fourth  in  the  race  for  the  International 
Cup,  and  second  in  the  passenger  race. 
During  the  meet,  however,  he  gave  a 
most  interesting  exhibition  of  fearless  and 
ingenious  flying,  and  of  perfect  control 
over  his  machine.  This  feat  was  described 
by  a  correspondent  in  The  Outlook  in 
these  words  :  '*  The  dare-devil  Lefebvre 
began  on  his  Wright  machine  a  series  of 
the  most  complicated  maneuvers,  that  no 
one  can  understand  who  hasn't  seen  one 
of  these  things.  He  took  the  thousand 
feet  by  five  hundred  in  front  of  the  trib- 
unes, and  turned  it  into  a  geometrical 
problem.  He  made  figures  of  eight  in 
that  area,,  up  and  down  sometimes  twenty 
feet  or  fifty  feet,  sometimes  skimming  the 
earth,  and  ended  by  coming  down  neatly 
just  in  front  of  the  grand  stand."  Flight  in 
heavier- than -air  machines  has  killed  three 
men — the  two  young  experimenters  within 
the  past  year,  and  thirteen  years  ago  Herr 
Otto  Lilienthal,  whose  experiments  with 
gliding  machines,  without  an  engine,  pre- 
pared for  later  ex})erimenters  a  valuable 
foundation  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  action  of  the  air.  Meanwhile  flight 
goes  on.  In  England,  Ca})tain  F.  S.  Cody, 
an  American  aerialist  in  the  service  of  the 
British  army,  flew,  in  an  aeroplane  of  his 
own  construction,  for  an  hour  over  the 
country  about  Aldershot.  He  maneu- 
vered at  will  over  the  valleys  about  the 
military  post,  circling  the  spire  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  and  at  times  rising  to  a 
height   of   four  hundred  feet.     His  ma- 
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chine  was  under  absolute  control,  and  he 
came  down  only  when  his  fuel  was  ex- 
hausted. At  Berlin,  Mr.  Orville  Wright 
made  a  number  of  flights  before  immense 
crowds,  including  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess.  On  one  of  his  flights  he  had 
as  passenger  Frau  von  Hildebrand,  the 
wife  of  a  German  army  officer.  The 
same  day,  at  Friedrichshafen,  Count  Zep- 
pelin took  the  King  of  Saxony  for  an 
hour's  run  in  his  big  dirigible.  The  trip 
is  described  as  uneventful,  and  his  Maj- 
esty as  delighted — probably  for  that  ex- 
cellent reason.  At  Brescia,  Italy,  an 
aeronautic  meet  began  last  week,  and  in 
the  first  day's  contests  the  American 
^aviator  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  showed  prom- 
ise of  giving  a  good  account  of  himself 
once  more  before  the  meet  was  over. 
Aeroplane  flights  and  contests  are  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Hudson- Fulton  celebration  in 
New  York  the  last  week  of  this  month. 
()r\'ille  Wright  and  Glenn  Curtiss  are  to 
be  among  the  contestants.  The  Govern- 
ment, through  Major-General  Wood,  has 
given  the  aerialists  the  use  of  the  newly 
built  additions  to  Governor's  Island,  nearly 
a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  as  a  practice 
ground*  Xhis  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
in  this  country  to  see  aeroplanes  in  com- 
petition. 

a 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
cp  raIlwa^ys  Edward  H.  Harriman,  who 
died  at  his  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful country  home,  Arden  House,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  controlled  or  ex- 
ercised strong  financial  influence  over  rail- 
ways whose  total  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  amounts  to  over  three  thousand 
million  dollars.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
real  constructive  genius  as  well  as  a  finan- 
cier of  adroitness  and  audacity  is  beyond 
dispute  ;  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
American  might  reasonably  be  applied  the 
much-abused  phrase,  ''  2l  railway  king." 
A  few  months  ago,  a  well-known  writer 
on  railway  topics,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man, under  the  tide  "  Building  Up  a 
Great  Railway  System,"  told  in  The 
Outlook  the  marvelous  work  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman as  a  practical  railway  man.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  some  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man s  financial  methods  have  received 
severe  and  deserved  censure  from  those 


who  believe  that  in  a  large  measure  rail- 
ways are  public  highways  and  should  be 
conducted  for  other  purposes  than  private 
gain.  On  another  page  of  this  number 
The  Outlook  comments  editorially  on  Mr. 
Harriman's  work  and  character.  Gener- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that,  while  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "  I  believe  in  regulation  and 
publicity,"  he  also  believed  in  limitless 
combination  and  the  ruthless  injurj^  of 
other  interests  when  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  his  ends,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  believe  his  alleged  assertion,  "  I 
would  control  all  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  if  I  could  get  them."  Mr. 
Harriman  started  life  as  a  poor  Wall 
Street  clerk,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, in  whose  rector}"^  he  was  bom 
sixty-one  years  ago.  When  he  started  in 
business  as  a  stock  broker,  his  shrewdness 
was  shown  by  his  refusal  to  take  a  junior 
partnership  in  any  firm  because  he  knew 
that  as  a  free  lance,  even  in  a  small  way, 
his  opportunities  would  be  greater.  His 
entrance  into  railway  financing  was  just 
about  twent>'-five  years  ago,  when  he  was 
put  on  the  Illinois  Central  Board  of  Di- 
rectors through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  with  whom,  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Harriman  quarreled  and 
broke  financial  relations.  The  first  great 
Harriman  railway  conquest  was  the  ac- 
quisition, through  a  syndicate  managed 
largely  by  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  This  sys- 
tem was  in  a  ver>'  poor  condition,  phys- 
ically and  financially,  and  was  sold  to  the 
syndicate  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  an  auction  brought  on  by  the  failure 
of  the  company  to  pay  its  mortgage  obli- 
gations to  the  (Government.  The  price  was 
about  sixty  million  dollars,  besides  certain 
payments  to  bond-holders.  But  the  syn- 
dicate, after  reorganization,  put  out  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  and  bonds.  Whatever 
"  water  "  may  have  been  in  this  enormous 
issue  at  the  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
common  stock  is  now  worth  nearly  double 
par.  From  that  time  on  the  Union 
Pacific  system  has  been  enormously  ex- 
tended by  purchase  and  construction  ;  the 
Southern  Pacific  (much  larger  than  the 
original  Union  Pacific),  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  smaller  com- 
panies were  not  only  absorbed,  but  largely 
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improved  and  reconstructed.  The  famous 
Cut  Off  across  Salt  Lake,  whereby  many 
nriles  of  distance  were  saved  by  building 
535  miles  of  railway  on  piles  at  a  cost  of 
eight  million  dollars,  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  boldness  with  w^hich  actual  railway 
building  was  pushed  on  under  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  ceaseless  energy.  We  find  an  inter- 
esting stor>-  illustrating  this  tremendous 
acti\'ity  of  mind  told  of  Mr.  Harriman  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun:  It  is, 
in  brief,  that  when,  six  years  ago  or  so, 
his  doctors  sent  him  abroad  for  health  on 
a  long  automobile  trip,  his  party  filled 
several  motor  cars,  which  drove  in  a  sort 
of  procession  day  by  day;  looking  at 
them,  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  the 
principles  of  the  automobile  would  not 
allow  such  a  procession  of  independently 
nin  cars  on  the  line  of  a  steam  railway, 
^•ith  the  result  that  the  minute  he  got 
back  he  started  the  idea  into  definite 
shape,  and  self-prop>elling  cars  were  put 
in  operation  on  branch  lines  for  which  the 
traffic  is  light. 


H15TOMC    mXILWAY 
BATTLfS 


In  the  later  history  of 
Mr    Harriman's  deals, 
two  matters  have  been 
of  prime  importance — the  attempt  to  get 
away  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  transaction.     The  former  pre- 
dpitated  the  most  sensational  battle  ever 
known  in  the  stock  market,  when  North- 
em  Pacific  stock  went  to  1,000  and  for- 
tunes  were   made    and    lost    overnight. 
The  fight  between  the  Harriman  and  Hill 
interests  at  that  time  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  neither  side ;  and  the  result  was 
the  combination  known  as  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  which  was  declared 
ill^;al  by  the  courts.     In    the  end,  Mr. 
Harriman  retired  from  that  form  of  the 
fight  with    the    Hill    interest    by  selling 
Great    Northern    and    Northern    Pacific 
stocks  at  an  enormous  profit  and  reinvest- 
ing in  other  securities,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  Union  Pacific.    The  Chicago  and 
Alton   deal    included    the    purchase    of 
securities   of   that   road  for  about  forty 
milHon  dollars  and  the  conversion  through 
a  syndicate  of  thirty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  stocks  and  bonds  into  ninety-four  million 
dollars'  worth  of  new   securities.     It  was 


charged  not  only  that  thb  was  a  breach  of 
trust  as  regards  the  holders  of  the  old 
securities,  but  that  Mr.  Harriman  and 
other  members  of  the  syndicate  profited 
individually.  An  attempt  to  elicit  the 
facts  as  to  this  last  failed  because  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  flat  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions at  a  hearing  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  which  position  he 
was  sustained  by  the  courts.  Finally, 
Mr.  Harriman  still  further  expanded 
Union  Pacific  values  by  acquiring  control 
of  Illinois  Central  stock  and  ousting  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Fish  from  its  presidency.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  enormous  increase  in 
value  in  Union  Pacific  has  been  due  partly 
to  a  genius  for  railway  management  and  the 
grasping  of  open  commercial  opportunities, 
and  partly  to  stock  manipulation  and  deals 
of  startling  and  doubtful  character.  How 
far  one  railway  may  go  in  using  its  own 
securities  as  collateral  in  the  purchase 
and  control  of  other  roads,  and  even  as 
"  margin "  for  stock  manipulation,  is  a 
question  which  is  still  to  be  dealt  with 
finally  by  the  law  and  the  judges.  That 
the  day  after  Mr.  Harriman's  death  Union 
Pacific  stock  advanced  12^^  points  is  not 
so  singular  as  it  seems  ;  the  meaning  is 
simply  that  the  market  had  already  **  over- 
discounted  "  the  expected  event.  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Harriman  was  a  man  who 
inspired  confidence  in  his  financial  lieu- 
tenants, and  his  command  of  details  has 
never  been  equaled.  No  one  knows 
the  extent  of  his  wealth,  and  the  estimates, 
which  range  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  are  totally  with- 
out authority.  He  had  many  warm  friends', 
a  delightful  family  life,  and,  apart  from 
the  ethics  of  his  financial  operations,  his 
character  was  never  attacked.  There  has 
been  much  evidence  during  his  recent  ill- 
ness that  he  was  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  men  and  women  who  worked  closely 
about  him,  that  he  took  a  friendly  interest 
especially  in  old  people  who  had  served 
him  long,  and  that  among  the  employees 
and  servants  who  came  in  close  touch 
with  him  the  grief  over  his  death  is 
genuine.  He  was  not  given  to  osten- 
tatious charity,  but  his  continuous  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  boys'  home  and  club 
established  at  his  cost  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  and  his  promptness  at  the 
time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  in 
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ordering  his  California  railways  to  carry 
all  refugees  free  are  incidents  showing 
that  he  had  heart  as  well  as  brain.  We 
have  seen  no  more  exact  estimate  of  his 
abilities  than  that  from  a  personal  friend 
and  railway  associate,  Colonel  E.  L.  Rus- 
sell, who  says : 

Mr.  Harriman  was  a  great  genius.  If  he 
excelled  in  any  one  talent  it  was  the  talent  of 
co-operation.  He  conceived  gigantic  plans, 
then  proceeded  to  acquire  the  control  of 
great  forces,  and  brought  them  together  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  which  the  thunder- 
bolt collects  the  rain-clouds.  He  so  arranged 
these  forces  that  each  held  relative  position 
td  the  others.  This  produced  a  harmonious 
co-operation  which  resulted  in  accomplishing 
possibilities  that  startled  the  world.  Another 
faculty  Mr.  Harriman  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  w^s  selecting  able  lieutenants 
and  then  giving  them  his  confidence  and 
authority  to  carry  into  effect  his  wisely  con- 
ceived plans. 

B 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that 

^ORBAT  ^TRHLB^       ^^^     ^^^     officlals     of    thc 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, at  McKees  Rocks,  been  willing  to 
meet  their  workingmen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  with  the  concessions  they 
made  at  the  end,  there  would  have  been 
no  serious  difficulty,  and  the  bloodshed 
and  disorder,  not  to  speak  of  loss  of  time 
and  money  on  both  sides,  might  thus  easily 
have  been  avoided.  After  announcing 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Company  take  back  the  men  who  had 
left  their  jobs,  the  Company  have  now 
done  these  very  things.  It  is  true  that  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  an  actual  increase 
in  wages  has  not  been  granted,  but 
the  prospect  of  that  is  held  out  for 
the  future,  while  the  main  point  insisted 
upon  by  the  men  has  been  conceded. 
This  is,  as  has  been  stated  in  The  Outlook, 
that  the  system  of  pooling  wages,  upheld 
by  the  Company  contrary  to  their  original 
individual  agreement  with  the  men,  should 
be  done  away  with.  The  result  of  the 
system  was  to  give  the  men  both  in  hours 
and  money  much  less  advantageous  con- 
ditions than  they  had  been  led  to  expect, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
know  just  what  their  pay  would  be.  How 
much  the  concession  of  the  C'ompany  is 
due  to  the  public  opinion  which  has  re- 
sented the  Company's  assertion  that  the 
public  had  no  concern  with  this  industrial 


civil  war,  and  how  much  it  has  been  due 
to  the  facts  brought  out  by  investigation 
as  to  the  way  in  which  these  workmen 
were  obtained  from  abroad  and  the  way 
in  which  the  strike-breakers  were  treated 
when  they  were  held  within  the  works, 
it  is  not  possible  definitely  to  say.  In  an 
interview  with  the  United  States  District 
Attorney,  Mr.  John  H.  Jordan,  he  stated 
that  he  found  that  the  strike-breakers 
engaged  by  employment  agencies  for  the 
Company  were  obtained  under  false  rep- 
resentations, and  specifically  that  they 
were  told  that  no  strike  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Jordan  says  that  the  agencies  in  New 
York  through  which  these  men  were  hired 
violated  the  law  in  not  providing  the  men 
engaged  with  contracts,  each  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  man  hired,  and  that  closer 
P'ederal  supervision  of  the  agencies  is 
most  desirable.  The  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  strike- 
breakers are  almost  incredible,  and  if  half 
that  is  alleged  to  have  been  placed  before 
Mr.  Hoagland,  the  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  is 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Company 
hastened  to  bring  the  strike  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  statements  sent  out  from 
Pittsburgh  aver  that  the  strike-breakers 
who  were  released  claimed  that  one  man 
who  tried  to  leave  the  premises  was  beaten 
so  that  his  life  was  endangered,  that  the 
food  furnished  them  was  intolerable, 
and  that  many  were  made  absolutely  ill 
by  it,  and  that  guards  frequendy  threat- 
ened the  strike-breakers  with  pistols  if 
they  refused  absolute  obedience  to  orders. 
It  is  to  be  urged  in  the  cause  of  indusftrial 
labor  and  peace  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Commerce  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  history  of  this 
strike,  which  lasted  nearly  two  months, 
by  which  at  least  ten  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed, and  through  which  probably  a 
million  dollars  were  lost,  either  by  the 
destruction  of  property  or  by  cessation  of 
work. 

B 

Of  keen  interest  to  us  is  the 
color^Tnb     recent  struggle  in  the  British 

Parliament  with  a  race  prob- 
lem closely  like  our  own.  Its  conclusion 
in  fixing,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  dis- 
qualification for  high  office  upon  the  col- 
ored races  was  secured  only  by  the  united 
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efforts  of  the  leaders    of   the  two  gjeat 
parties,  Mr.   Asquith    and    Mr.    Balfour. 
The  question  turned  on  the  approval  of  a 
cause  in  the  Constitution    drawn  up  by 
the  four  colonies  proposing  to  favor  the 
union  of  South  Africa,  which  restricts  the 
office  of  Senator  to  "  British  subjects  of 
European  descent,"  a  restriction  barring 
the  native  races  of  both  Africa  and  India. 
There  was  intense   and   unanimously  ex- 
pressed dislike  to  this,  the  first  drawing  of 
a  prohibitive     "color     bar"    within    the 
British  Empire.      It  was  asked  with  indig- 
nation whether   the    Imperial  Parliament 
vas  thus  to  go  back  on  its  cherished  tra- 
ditions.    Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  its 
third  reading  in  Committee  without  a  divi- 
sion.   The  decisive  argument  was  not  un- 
like that  which  induced  the  f  ramers  of  our 
own  Constitution    to   concede  to  the  far 
Southern   States   the  free  importation  of 
sbves  till  1808.      The  proposed  union  of 
the  four  African  States  so  lately  separated 
by  apparendy    irremediable  antagonisms 
must  not,  it  was  argued,  be  imperiled  by 
now  retracting   the   free   hand  that   had 
been  given  them   to  become  a  unit  of  the 
Empire  on  their  own  terms.     There  had 
already  been    a   g^eat    advance   in   their 
humane    treatment    of    the  natives.     To 
attempt  to  force   immediate  abolidon   of 
the  "color   bar"   would  provoke  a  dis- 
astrous   reacdon    and   wreck    the   newly 
accomplished     union.      In     the    present 
crisis  the  people  of  United  South  Africa 
must  be  trusted  to  work  out  their  own 
social  problems  in  the  consciousness  that 
their  prosperity  must  depend  on  due  pro- 
vision for  the  progress  and  entertainment 
of  their  colored  population.     Mr.  Asquith 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution itself   was  a  compromise,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  the  twenty  thousand  col- 
ored voters  in  Cape  Colony,  together  with 
those  in   Natal,   a  voice,  so  far,  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole — a  fact 
analogous  to  that  of  the  large  negro  vote 
in  certain   of   our    Northern   States.     In 
this  case  of  relinquishment  by  the  Impe- 
rial    Parliament — ^not,     indeed,     without 
murmurs  of   indignation — of  its  ancient 
right  to  revise  colonial  decisions  one  may 
see  fresh  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
British  colonies    are   makbig    from    the 
status  of  dependencies  to  that  of  partner 
nations. 


In  the   House    of  Com- 

A    RBPBRBNDUM  .  i 

IN  ENGLAND  mons,  wrotc  a  corrcspond- 
ent  of  The  Outlook  from 
London,  when  Mr.  Lloyd-Cieorge's  Budget 
was  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  long-drawn- 
out  stage  in  Committee,  the  Hudget  was 
the  dominating  measure  from  April  to 
September.  In  the  Parliamentary  con- 
stituencies and  in  the  newspaper  press  it 
held  attention  in  a  way  that  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  three  bills  which  were 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  1 830-32,  before 
William  IV  finally  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
great  Reform  Act.  England  has  nothing 
in  her  easily  worked  and  adaptable  con- 
stitutional machinery  which  quite  corre- 
sponds to  the  referendum.  Vet  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  referendum  on  this  great 
financial  measure  of  1909.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Asquith  Ministry  who  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons  took  to  the  platform 
to  help  the  country  to  understand  the 
land  clauses  which  embody  the  new  taxa- 
tion that  is  to  be  imposed  on  unearned 
increment  accruing  from  land  in  the  great 
centers  of  population ;  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  system  which  sets  up  new 
taxation  on  the  monopoly  value  of  liquor 
licenses,  and  the  super  tax  on  incomes  of 
over  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  increased  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  whisky.  Members  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Government  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  followed  the  precedent  set 
by  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  Conserv- 
atives had  necessarily  to  go  into  the  con- 
stituencies or  to  use  the  newspapers  to 
explain  the  grounds  for  their  ojjposition 
at  Westminster  to  the  financial  pr()i)()sals 
of  the  Govemm&nt.  From  April  to  Sep- 
tember more  was  thus  done  for  the  direct 
political  education  of  the  people  than  in 
any  year  since  members  of  Parliament 
had  to  woo  the  constituencies  ;  and  not 
since  the  House  of  Common?  bej^an  to 
levy  taxation  were  the  common  people  so 
well  informed  as  to  why  a  particular  tax 
was  levied  or  the  possible  alternatives  to 
it.  Enjj^land  at  this  juncture  needs  ;^16,- 
000,000  sterling  to  meet  the  exjxMise  of 
building  and  maintaining  1  )readnoujj^hts 
and  providing  money  for  old-age  pensions. 
To-day  there  can  scarcely  be  a  man  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  England  who  does 
not  know  that  this  new  revenue  is  needed 
and  how  it  is  to  be  raised. 
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Meetings  by  the  hundred 

THE    OPBN.AIR  if  i  j    r  i.L 

PROPAGANDA  "^'CYC  held  from  the  time 
the  Budget  was  introduced. 
The  long  summer  evenings  lent  themselves 
to  open-air  propaganda,  and  not  since 
the  Labor  party,  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
popularized  this  cheap  form  of  political 
education  were  there  so  many  meetings 
in  the  market  squares,  at  the  street  cor- 
ners, on  village  greens,  and  at  the  cross 
roads.  Both  parties  used  this  method  of 
propaganda.  But  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers and  party  organizers  in  London  were 
unfortunate  in  their  tactics.  They  centered 
their  whole  attack  on  the  land  clauses,  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  was  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  dukes,  the  earls,  and 
the  territorial  aristocracy  of  lower  ranks 
in  hand.  The  dukes  and  earls  took  the 
platform  with  an  alacrity  and  a  freedom 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  political  annals 
of  the  feudal  aristocracyi  The  burden  of 
their  speeches  was  always  the  same — the 
hardship  of  living  on  incomes,  often 
counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  if  they  must  pay  the  new  taxes. 
They  piped  this  tune  incessantly.  But 
the  English  people  would  not  dance. 
Little  sympathy  was  evoked  from  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  There  were 
four  by-elections  in  July.  All  were  fought 
on  the  Budget  proposals.  All  went  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  After  the  last 
of  them — that  in  the  Peak  Division  of 
Derbyshire — the  Times,  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  the  Morning  Post,  all  supporters  of 
the  Opposition,  intimated  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  the 
Conservatives  to  continue  the  fight  on  the 
land  clauses.  The  fight,  by  this  time  was 
practically  over  ;  for  both  parties  realized 
that  in  view  of  the  campaign  of  education 
which  had  been  going  on  since  April — 
with  the  by-elcctions  in  July — there  was 
not  the  least  likelihood  that  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  the  leader  of  the  Conserv- 
ative peers,  would  indorse  any  movement 
for  halting  the  Budget  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  stages  which  are  practically 
merely  formal.  It  is  a  bill  that  the  Lords 
would  much  have  liked  to  have  rejected, 
for  the  House  of  Lords  has  long  been  the 
bulwark  behind  which  the  great  landed 
and  liquor  interests  are  intrenched. 
Moreover,  the  bill  gives  feudalism  in 
Kn^Hand   a   more   disturbing   shock   than 


any  it  has  sustained  since  the  House  of 
Commons  was  reformed  in  1832.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  from  the  early  days  of 
July  that  middle-class  and  working-class 
England  was  with  the  Government;  and 
the  forces  were  too  strong  for  the  Lords 
to  care  to  risk  a  clash  with  both  the  Com- 
mons and  the  electorate. 


In   religious    matters 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE        .,        tt     v    j    o*    ^        L 

cHURCHBs  the  United  States  has 

certainly  adopted  the 
elective  system.  A  man  who  wishes  to 
join  a  religious  organization  must  be  very 
fastidious  if  he  cannot  find  in  this  coun- 
tr>*  one  to  suit  him.  According  to  the 
figures  recently  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  has  completed  a  religious 
census,  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-sbc 
religious  denominations  in  the  Ignited 
States.  If,  however,  a  man  cannot  find  a 
satisfactory'  denomination,  he  can  make  his 
choice  among  1,079  independent  churches. 
A  French  visitor  to  America,  M.  P'aguet,  is 
quoted  in  the  Literar}'  Digest  as  saying 
that  the  sects  in  this  country  ''  may  be 
innumerable,  but  they  are  all  alike." 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  the  old  doctrinal 
differences  which  used  to  set  communities 
by  the  ears  have  been  fast  disappearing; 
but  a  visit  in  turn  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  Mormon  temple,  a  Christian 
Science  service,  and  a  negro  revival  would, 
we  believe,  persuade  any  foreigner  that 
there  w^as  still  variety  of  religious  expe- 
rience and  method  in  America.  The 
Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  churches 
are  growing  faster  than  the  population. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  report  which  con- 
firms those  statements  concerning  the 
decadence  of  institutional  religion  in 
America  which  are  commonly  accepted  as 
true  because  of  their  continued  repetition. 
The  last  religious  census  before  this  was 
made  in  1890.  Between  that  date  and 
the  close  of  1906,  which  is  the  last  year 
included  in  this  latest  rejxirt,  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  continental  United 
States  was  33.8  per  cent.  During  that 
same  period,  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants or  church-members,  there  was  an 
increase  of  60.4  per  cent ;  in  the  number 
of  church  edifices,  an  increase  of  35.3 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  value  of  church 
property  an  increase  of  85.1  per  cent 
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In  e\-ery  particular,  except   in   the  num- 
ber of  church     organizations,    the    rate 
of    increase     in      religious      bodies     has 
acceded  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  pop- 
uiadon  at    large.      Of    the     total  popula- 
tion in  1890  the    reported    church-mem- 
i)eTship  represented    32.7     per    cent,   in 
19'^6it  represented  39.1    p>er  cent.     The 
greater  part   of    this    increase    has   been 
won  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     In 
the  sixteen    years     its     numbers    nearly 
doubled.     Its  p>ercentage  of  increase  was 
93.5  per  cent.      Nevertheless,  though  the 
Protestant   bodies    increased    at  'a  much 
tower  rate,  they  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the   population.       Their   percentage 
of  increase  has  been  44.8  p)er  cent.     To 
put  it  in  another  way,  of  the  6.4  per  cent 
gain  in  church-membership  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  4.4  per  cent  is  Roman 
Catholic,    1.8     per     cent    is     Protestant. 
Among  the  Protestant  denominations,  the 
Disdples    (including      the     Churches    of 
Christ)   made   a   gain    of    78.2  per  cent 
The  Lutheran  bodies  follow  closely  with  a 
g;ain  of  71.6  per  cent,  and  the  Protestant 
Efnscopal  Church  comes  closely  after,  with 
a  gain  of  66.7  per  cent.      The  Adventists 
and  Baptists  are  more  than  half  again  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  1890.    Remark- 
able percentages  of  increase  are  also  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches,    Independent    Churches,    and 
ChiTstian    Scientists.      One    of  the   most 
striking  figures  in  the  whole  report  is  that 
which  records  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Jewish  organizations — 231.9  per  cent! 
In  connection  with  the  increase  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  communi- 
cants,  and    of     Jewish   organizations,   it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  immigration.     It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  in  these  bodies  membership  is 
on  a  diflFerent  basis  from  that  which  pre- 
vails  in    almost  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions.    In  the  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  counted  all  baptized 
persons,  including  infants,  and  also  adults 
who  ne\'er  attend  church ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in    Protestant   denominations   only 
those   are   included  who   are  voluntarily 
enrolled.     For    this    reason   the   Census 
Bureau   has    made    an    allowance  of  15 
per  cent   in    the    Roman    Catholic    fig- 
ures for  purposes  of  comparison.     Out  of 
the  forty-nine  States  and  Territories,   in 


one  the  Mormons  are  in  a  majority,  in 
sixteen  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the 
majority,  and  in  twenty-nine  the  Protes- 
tants are  in  the  majority.  Of  the  Prot- 
estant bodies  the  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists  together  have  more  than  half  of 
the  total  religious  organizations  in  the 
country.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  min- 
isters to  church-members  than  in  1890. 
Then  there  was  a  minister  to  every  185 
members,  now  (that  is,  in  1906)  there  is 
one  for  every  139.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  denominations ; 
but  many  of  these  newly  created  denom- 
inations are  insignificant.  The  process 
by  which  certain  denominations  have 
united  and  others  have  joined  in  co- 
operative movements  is  of  far  greater 
significance  than  the  merely  nominal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  religious  bodies. 
There  is  much  for  the  Church  to  do  in 
this  country  which  it  has  ignored  and 
neglected.  There  are  many  signs  that 
other  organizations  are  wresting  from  the 
Church  some  of  its  leadership.  Never- 
theless, if  these  figures  mean  anything 
they  indicate  that  the  Church  is,  mate- 
rially at  least,  in  a  healthy  state  of  growth. 


THB  VALUB  OP  THE 

CLASSICS  IN 

BNGINBBRING  BDUCATION 


At  the  recent 
Convention  of  the 
American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  a 
prominent  engineer,  .  came  out  flat- 
footedly  for  the  classics  as  a  desirable  ad- 
junct in  engineering  education.  As  he 
declared,  education  is  not  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  a  trade  or  profession ;  it  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  and  the  broad- 
ening of  the  mind  afforded  by  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  human  race.  The  educational 
preparation  required  to  cope  with  current 
problems  is,  he  asserted,  practically  the 
same  in  all  walks  of  life ;  the  general 
education  of  mind  and  intellect  required 
by  the  engineer,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the 
physician  is  essentially  the  same.  During 
the  last  two  generations  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  their  lit- 
erature as  a  foundation  of  education  has 
been    more   and   more   relegated  to   the 
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background.  This,  in  Dr.  SteinmeU's 
opinion,  is  a  serious  mistake.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not 
only  important  and  valuable  in  itself,  but 
asserts  that  in  the  education  of  the  engi- 
neer it  is  even  more  important  and  valua- 
ble than  in  most  other  professions,  because 
the  vocation  of  an  engineer  is  especially 
liable  to  make  him  one-sided.  "  By  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  empirical  science  and 
its  applications,  the  engineer  is  led  to  for- 
get, or  never  to  realize,  that  there  are 
other  branches  of  human  thought  besides 
empirical  science,  and  equally  important  as 
factors  of  a  broad,  general  education  and 
intellectual  development."  There  is  ako 
a  considerable  utilitarian  value  in  the 
classic  languages,  he  adds,  as  the  termi- 
nology of  science  is  entirely  based  on  Latin 
forms  with  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  While 
the  student  may  memorize  the  terms  of 
his  profession,  it  is,  as  Dr.  Steinmetz 
points  out,  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
memorize  all  the  terms  in  science.  This, 
however,  becomes  easy  to  the  student  of 
the  classic  languages,  to  whom  these  terms 
have  a  meaning.  So  far,  so  good.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  these  opinions  from  an 
engineer  of  Dr.  Steinmetz's  eminence. 
They  are  contrary  to  those  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  accepted  by  the  men  in  his 
own  profession.  But  when,  after  de- 
fending the  classic  languages,  he  attacks 
the  modem  languages,  one  is  surprised. 
C'onceming  the  modern  languages.  Dr. 
Steinmetz  claims  that  "  they  open  to  the 
student  no  new  world,  no  field  of  thought 
appreciably  different  from  our  own ;  and 
I  therefore  consider  them  of  practically 
no  educational  value.  Their  utilitarian 
value  to  the  college  student  is  negligible, 
as.  due  to  the  limited  time,  the  absence 
of  practice,  and  the  large  number  of  other 
more  important  subjects  of  study,  verj' 
few  college  graduates  retain  even  a  rudi- 
ment of  their  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages. .  .  .  To  the  engineer  particu- 
larly a  knowledge  of  modern  foreign 
languages  offers  no  appreciable  help  in 
following  the  engineering  progress  of 
other  countries."  As  to  the  first  state- 
ment, the  great  army  of  men  and  women 
to  whom  French  and  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish,  have  opened  "new  worlds.*' 
and  even  "  fields  of  thought  appre- 
ciably    different    from     our    own,"    will 


protest.  As  to  the  second  statement,  it 
is  true  that  the  utilitarian  value  of  modern 
languages  is  negligible  to  too  many  col- 
lege students  ;  but  this  is  because  the  lan- 
guages are  taught  in  an  Ejiglish-speaking 
atmosphere,  a  defect  now  being  gradually 
remedied.  Finally,  a  knowledge  of  for- 
eign modern  languages  would  seem  to 
offer  appreciable  help  to  the  engineer  in 
his  own  profession,  as  many  writings  of 
foreign  investigators  still  remain  un- 
translated. 


EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN 

The  career  of  Edward  H.  Harriman 
was  both  romantic  and  tragic  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree — romantic,  because  in 
what  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  as 
a  typical  American  fashion  he  rose  by  his 
own  efforts  from  a  position  of  obscurity 
and  comparative  poverty  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful of  American  financial  and  industrial 
leaders;  tragic,  in  that  he  perhaps  did 
more  than  any  other  single  modem 
American  to  destroy  an  industrial  and 
financial  system  which  he  struggled  until 
the  very  day  of  his  death  to  maintain  and 
strengthen. 

Even  those  who,  like  The  Outiook, 
differ  radically  from  Mr.  Harriman 's  . 
political,  industrial,  and  financial  principles 
must  admire  the  great  qualities  of  mind 
which  he  possessed.  The  somewhat 
flamboyant  term  "  Napoleon  of  F'inance  " 
is  a  favorite  one  in  Wall  Street.  If  it 
could  ever  be  applied  to  a  financier,  that 
financier  was  Mr.  Harriman.  His  genius 
and  character  were  Napoleonic  in  an  ex- 
traordinary^ degree.  He  began  his  finan- 
cial career  as  a  '*  litUe  corporal "  and  ended 
it  as  the  commander  of  huge  armies  of 
men.  Slight  in  physique,  he  possessed  an 
indomitable  energy  which  enabled  him, 
like  Napoleon,  to  endure  fatigue  and 
hours  of  work  that  exhausted  men  of 
greater  physical  frame.  Having  laid  down 
a  plan  of  campaign,  he  pursued  it  ruth- 
lessly to  the  end,  no  matter  how  many  of 
the  enemy  his  forces  destroyed,  or  how 
many  of  his  own  allies  w-ere  exhausted  by 
the  struggle.  As  Napoleon's  genius  en- 
abled him  to  look  into  the  future  and  per- 
ceive the  political  power  of  a  consolidated 
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Europe,  so  Mr.  Harriman  foresaw  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  a  consolidated  railway 
enpL-e.  like  Xaix>Ieon,  his  real  and  hon- 
orable ambition  was  to  build  and  not  to 
destroy;  such  destruction  as  he  was  re- 
«P"nsible  for  was  necessarv"  to  larger 
building. 

But  Napoleon,  althoug"h    he   left  a  last- 
ing personal    fame     and     some   splendid 
physical  monuments,   such,     for  example, 
i>  die  beautiful  Comiche  Road,  along  the 
Medicenranean,  was  destined   to  final  fail- 
ure because  in   his    ultimate    endeavor  he 
was  opposing^    the    forces     of    civilization. 
He  TR-as   the    great     ap>ostle     of    political 
au:.)crac\\   and   his  work:    has    been  swal- 
.  wed  up  in  the  ever-advancing  current  of 
tie  democratic  movement-        So  with  Mr. 
Ihrriman.       He  ivas    an    industrial  auto- 
crat.   He  believed    with  all  his  heart  that 
the  industry  and   finance    of  this  country 
can  only   be    successfully     carried  on  in 
aarfrdsnce  with  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods  o/"  feudalism-       The    railway  territory 
of  the  country  must  be  divided  into  great 
baronial  districts,  each    of  which  shall  be 
administered  by  a  rail-way  overlord.     The 
railway  baron,  it  is  true,  must  administer 
Ins  district  for  the   benefit  of  his  depend- 
ents, bis  tenants,  and  his   serfs — that  is  to 
say,  his   workmen,    his    stockholders,  and 
his  shippers.      He   is    also,  when  occasion 
demands  it,  compelled   to   fight  other  rail- 
Aay  barons,  and   w^rest    the  overlordship 
from   them,  if    possible.      This   is   not  a 
fanciful  sketch.      Mr.  Harriman  has  said 
more  than   once   that   the  railways  of  the 
ci>ur.try  should  be  consolidated  and  admin- 
istered, if  possible,  by  one  man.     It  is  not 
i:nprobable  that  he  believed,  like  Napoleon, 
that   nature    or    Providence    had   foreor- 
dained him  to  be  that  one  man,  and  if  we 
admit  that  his  theory  of  finance  and  indus^ 
try  is  correct,  he  was   correct  in  his  view 
Mf   his  own  mission.      In  our  judgment, 
however,  his  theory  was  wrong.     Autoc- 
rac\'  in  industry  is  as  doomed  in  this  coun- 
try as  was  autocracy  in  politics  in  France 
at  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Harriman  will  be  remembered,  not 
because  of  his  great  success  as  a  railway 
builder  and  op)erator,  although  this  was 
ver\-  great ;  not  because  of  his  financial 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  to  his 
support  the  great  capitalists  of  the  world, 
altlK>ugh  this   genius  was  very  marked; 


but  because  he  was  one  of  the  most  cour- 
ageous and  indomitable  leaders  of  what  is 
more  and  more  growing  to  be  a  forlorn 
hope — the  hope  that  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy can  be  permanenUy  resisted  by  either 
the  political  or  the  moneyed  power  of  any 
one  individual. 


THE  NORTH   POLE 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  a  hundred 
years  of  romantic  struggle  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  should  have  finally  ended, 
not  in  glory  and  honor,  but  in  a  bitter 
and  belittling  personal  controversy.  This 
feeling  of  regret  must  exist  in  the  mind 
of  ever>'  man  who  stands  outside  of  the 
immediate  circles  of  adherents  engaged  in 
advocating  the  claims  of  Commander 
Pear)^  and  of  Dr.  Cook.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  controversy  in  its  present  stage 
seems  to  be  more  journalistic  than  scien- 
tific. The  newspapers  are  flooded  with 
telegrams  and  interviews  from  both  ex- 
plorers which  are  in  danger  of  putting 
the  discovery  of  the  Pole  on  the  plane  of 
a  reportorial  "scoop"  rather  than  of  a 
scientific  achievement. 

But  such  controversies  apparently  are 
inevitably  connected  with  all  extraordinary- 
geographical  explorations.  Four  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  Americus  Ves- 
pucius  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  his 
claim  is  not  settied  yet.  When  Henry 
M.  Stanley  penetrated  the  heart  of 
"  Darkest  Africa  "  in  his  search  for  Liv- 
ingstone, his  story  was  at  first  scouted  as 
incredible  by  men  of  great  influence  who 
lived  to  give  him  their  full  confidence  and 
to  do  him  great  honor.  There  is  every 
probability  that  the  claims  of  Dr.  Cook 
and  the  counter-claims  of  Commander 
Peary  wtll  before  long  be  definitely  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  civilized  world. 
If  it  shall  prove  that  Dr.  Cook  did  actu- 
ally reach  the  Pole  a  year  before  Com- 
mander Peary,  there  will  be  glor}-  enoui^h 
for  both,  even  if  that  glor>-  is  somewhat 
tarnished  by  the  acrimonious  criticisms 
and  accusations  which  have  sprung  out  of 
the  personal  controversy  between  the  two 
men.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Com- 
mander Peary,  who  has  devoted  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  to  a  struggle  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  should  be  bitterly 
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disappointed,  on  reaching  civilization  after 
his  final  successful  effort,  to  learn  that 
another  man,  less  experienced  than  him- 
self, and  with  much  less  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, has  perhaps  taken  from  him  what- 
ever distinction  there  may  exist  in  being 
the  first  civilized  man  to  reach  the  Pole. 
But  it  must  also  be  reluctantiy  admitted 
that  Commander  Peary  has  given  expres- 
sion to  this  bitterness  of  feeling  in  a  man- 
ner not  entirely  compatible  with  his  posi- 
tion a^  a  naval  officer  and  a  scientist.  In 
this  aspect  of  the  controversy,  Dr.  Cook 
has  rather  the  better  position  of  the  two. 
In  the  meantime  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and  consider 
what  has  actually  been  achieved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  North  Pole  has 
undoubtedly  been  reached  by  one,  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  the  explorers.  This  is 
in  itself  an  extraordinary  exploit.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  the  so-called  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  has  enthralled 
the  imagination  of  men.  Lives  have 
been  lost,  fortunes  have  been  spent,  and 
terrible  sufferings  have  been  endured 
in  the  attempt  to  reach  it.  For  Ameri- 
cans there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  hitherto  unattainable 
has  at  last  been  attained  by  an  American. 
To  stand  on  that  particular  spot  of  the 
earth's  surface  known  as  the  Pole  can  in 
itself  contribute  nothing  to  the  world's 
advantage.  But  to  penetrate  the  polar 
regions,  to  study  arctic  and  antarctic  geog- 
raphy, to  investigate  magnetic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  astronomical  laws  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
civilized  world.  Now  that  the  Pole  has 
been  reached,  the  scientific  side  of  arctic 
exploration  will  go  on  with  freer  and  in- 
creased vigor.  The  mind  of  the  explorer 
need  no  longer  be  engrossed  in  making 
the  terrific  dash  to  the  Pole.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Commander  Peary  and  of  Dr. 
Cook,  when  they  are  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  scientific  world,  may 
be  likened  to  the  achievements  of  Colum- 
bus, Vespucius,  and  Cabot.  Those  dar- 
ing sailors  discovered  specific  geographi- 
cal spots  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
their  remarkable  and  glorious  adventures 
were,  after  all,  almost  purely  adventures. 
Their  greatest  success  was  that  they 
opened  the  way  for  the  discoveries  and 
achievements  of    scientists   less  famous 


than  themselves,  but  quite  as  necessary 
to  the  welfare  and  development  of  society, 

THE  MUNICIPAL  PROBLEM 

THE   FORM  OF  CITY 
GOVERNMENT 

Is  it  safe  to  allow  a  city  to  govern 
itself  ?  This  is  the  fundamental  question 
which  must  be  answered  before  any 
progress  can  be  made  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment. In  the  last  two  issues  The 
Outiook  has  pointed  out  the  effect  which 
the  ignoring  of  this  fundamental  question 
has  had  upon  American  cities,  and  the 
necessity  for  answering  this  question 
before  any  efficient  form  of-  municipal 
government  can  be  secured. 

In  his  book  on  "  Municipal  Govern- 
ment," *  which  has  just  been  published. 
Professor  Goodnow  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  city  is  as  an  organism  apparently 
incapable  of  democracy.  Conditions  es- 
sential in  city  life  unfit  the  inhabitants,  in 
his  opinion,  for  governing  themselves. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  municipal  problems  in  ex- 
tending and  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  over  local  communit 
ties.  They  cannot  consistentiy  regard 
municipal  government  as  anj^thing  more 
than  the  local  agent  of  the  larger  com- 
munity ;  they  trust  to  democracy  only  as 
it  is  the  form  of  government  under  which 
the  State  and  the  Nation  exercise  sover-- 
eign  power;  they  cannot  look  for  any 
remedy  for  municipal  ills  in  the  extension 
of  democratic  methods  to  local  govern- 
ments. They,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be 
easily  discouraged.  If  democracy  has 
failed  in  American  cities,  it  is  because  it 
has  never  been  tried.  Even  Professor 
Goodnow  himself,  skeptical  as  he  is  of  the 
adaptability  of  democracy  to  city  govern- 
ment, acknowledges  that  where  democ- 
racy, has  been  timidly  adopted  as  an 
experiment  for  cities,  as  in  Missouri, 
there  has  been  at  least  the  appearance  of 
some  escape  from  the  worst  ills  of  oligar- 
chical rule  to  which  American  cities  have 
been  exceedingly  prone.  The  Outiook, 
therefore,  reiterates  its  statement  that  the 

« Municipal  Government.  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
LL.D.  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  This 
book  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  books  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  foot-note 
m  The  Outlook  for  the  4th  of  September. 
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dt)  should,  under  certain  necessary  and 
reasonable  limitations,  be  accorded  the 
rejht  to  frame  its  own  charter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dty  has  been 
granted  the  pri\Tle^e  of  forming  a  charter 
for  itself.  The  question  then  arises,  What 
sf»rt  of  a  charter  should  it  have  ?  In 
c<her  words,  the  source  of  authority  for 
the  city  government  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  there  remains  to  be  settled 
what  the  form  of  that  government  should 
be,  and  what  functions  it  should  assume. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  politics  should  be 
kept  out  of  dt^^  government.     In  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  p>olitics  is  ordinarily  used 
in  America,  this  is    true.     The    struggle 
between  parties  is  nominally  on  State  and 
Federal  issues  ;  and  therefore  party  organ- 
ization, as  a  rule,  in  the   United  States  is 
a  State  or    National    matter.     There   is 
virtually  no    relation    between    munidpal 
p«3lides   and    State   or    National  polides. 
To  organize  and    carry   on   a  municipal 
campaign    in    accordance  with  questions 
that  arise  in  the  State  or  Federal  Govem- 
ment  is  obxiously  irrational.     There  are, 
howe\er,  legitimate  differences  of  opinion 
tgarding  municipal  policies.     The  owner- 
ship and    operation     of    public    utilities 
afford  an  instance.      In  the  sense,  then, 
in  which    the    word    politics    denotes    a 
stmggle  between    parties,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  that  politics  should  enter  into 
munidpal  government  so  long  as  munid- 
pal   parties    are     divided    on    munidpal 
pofides.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part 
of   mtmidpal     government    has    nothing 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  municipal 
pobdes.     It  is  strictly  nothing  more  than 
the  administration  of  a  great  business  con- 
cern.    For  example,  the  decision  whether 
tbe  dty  shall  operate  its  own  traction  line 
is  a  matter  of  munidpal  policy,  while  the 
question  as  to  the  best  method-  of  oper- 
ating that  line  is  a  matter  of  administration. 
There    are,    therefore,     two    aspects    of 
munidpal  government,  the  one  political, 
concerning  the  determination  of  polides, 
the  other  administrative,  concerning  the 
carrying  on  of  a  business. 

In  the  matter  of  deciding  upon  polides, 
the  people  as  a  mass  are  competent. 
They  have  both  the  right  and  the  ability 
to  dedde  questions  of  policy.  The  peo- 
ple, therefore,  should  elect  the  offidals 
who   are    charged    prindpally   with    the 


formulation  and  carr>ing  out  of  munidpal 
polides.  Such  officials  should  be  few  in 
number,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
easily  hold  them  responsible.  The  Outlook 
has  already  explained  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  number  of  elective  officials 
small.  It  is  the  prindple  of  concentrated 
responsibility  that  justifies  what  is  known 
as  the  "  short  ballot."  These  few  elective 
officials  should  have  sufficiently  long  terms 
to  enable  them  to  establish  a  policy  and 
give  it  a  chance  of  being  vindicated  or 
discredited. 

If  undue  interference  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature is  prevented,  munidpal  legislators 
will  come  to  a  place  of  importance  which 
in  many  American  cities  they  have  lost. 
They  should  be  few  in  number,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  held  accountable ;  they 
should  be  elected  at  large  rather  than  by 
wards  (although  this  is  not  essential,  as 
the  experience  of  Chicago  shows)  ;  they 
should  have  the  power  of  levying  taxes 
and  appropriating  money  for  a  reason 
stated  later. 

In  order  that  municipal  policies  may  be 
separated  from  State  policies,  all  nomina- 
tions should  be  direct ;  as  we  have  said, 
few  names  should  appear  on  the  ticket ; 
some  method  of  recall,  duly  safeguarded, 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  date  of  election  of  municipal  offi- 
cers should  be  separated  from  that  of  the 
election  of  State  and  Federal  officers.  It 
is  advisable,  moreover,  that  the  electoral 
machinery  should  be  devised  to  give  as 
much  independence  as  possible  to  munici- 
pal officials,  because,  if  municipal  officials 
are  not  relieved  from  subordination  to 
State  politicians  and  are  not  given  bii^ 
responsibilities,  it  will  be  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  induce  men  of  ability  to  serve.  It 
is  both  the  independent  status  and  the 
large  responsibility  of  the  British  municipal 
official  that  bring  men  ^f  ability  into 
municipal  service  in  England. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  expend- 
iture of  public  moneys  ought  not  to  levy 
the  taxes,  because  negligence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extravagance  is  otherwise  glossed 
over  by  appropriations.  The  levying  of 
taxes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  intrusted  to 
legislative  officials,  and  the  administrative 
officers  should  be  distinct  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  officers  so  far  as 
possible. 
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The  officers  of  administration  should 
be  appointed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex- 
perts whom  the  people  in  the  mass  have 
no  means  of  selecting  with  success. 
They  should  be  appointed  to  long  terms. 
But  they  should  be  held  accountable  and 
be  removable  by  the  appointive  power 
after  a  hearing  upon  charges,  and  for 
reasons  which  must  be  stated.  They 
should  be  given  concentrated  resp)onsibility. 
The  uselessness  of  checks  and  balances 
has  been  proved ;  the  limitation  of  power 
has  meant  the  reduction  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  Subordinates  in  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  should  be  remov- 
able by  departmental  authorities,  without 
appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  police.  In  other  words,  no 
subordinate  should  have  a  firmer  tenure 
of  office  than  his  chief,  or  be  independent 
of  discipline  by  him. 

By  an  unconscious  process  municipal 
government  has  been  engaged  in  an  in- 
creasing variety  of  activities,  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  administering  properties. 
To  such  departments  as  that  of  the  police 
have  been  added  departments  like  the 
department  of  ferries.  This  means  a  great 
emphasis  on  administrative  efficiency. 

The  commission  form  of  government 
has  made  great  headway  because  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  administration  of  city 
business.  It  combines  the  principle  of 
election  at  large  with  the  principle  of  con- 
centration of  responsibility  in  administra- 
tion. It,  however,  seems  to  be  weak  on 
the  side  of  determining  municipal  policies. 
This  weakness  has  not  been  conspicuous 
simply  because  the  determination  of 
municipal  policy  has  never  been  ade- 
quately intrusted  to  any  American  city 
government.  Under  present  conditions 
of  cit\'  government  in  the  United  States^ 
the  commission  form  of  government  has 
been  conspicuously  successful.  Under 
better  conditions  it  might  still  be  success- 
ful if  modified. 

These  principles  are  applicable  in  one 
form  or  another  to  every  city.  What 
form  they  should  assume,  and  in  what 
details  of  organization  they  should  be 
embodied,  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  particular  community.  In 
some  form,  however,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized if  democracy  is  to  be  applied  to 
municipal  government. 


IDEAL  AND  POWER 

The  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible  are  not 
modem    ideals    except  in   the   detaU   of 
their  form.     Always  man  has  wanted  to 
fly,  meant  to  fly,  hoped   to  fly,  and  only 
failed  because  he  could  not  manage  it  in 
the  concrete.     The  ideal  was  there,  the 
p)ower  was  not.     Not  until  the  right  motor 
apparatus   was  discovered    did  first   one 
experimenter  and  then  another  rise  from 
an   earth-bound  lot  and  soar  as  he  had 
dreamed.      Take    away    the    motor   to- 
morrow, and  what  aeroplane  could  go  any 
better  than  Icarus  with  his  wings  of  wax  ? 

The  ideal  is  only  half.  It  must  be  re- 
lated to  power  or  it  is  only  good  to  talk 
about.  Moral  ideals  are  older  than  flying-- 
machines.  They  are,  in  many  men's 
cases,  very  definite.  They  are  clear  from 
the  earliest  years  of  manhood — as  clear  as 
they  ever  become  afterward.  The  man 
wants  to  follow  them.  He  hopes  to.  He 
means  to.  But  in  the  stress  of  life  he 
finds  he  has  no  power  to  rise  on  the 
wings  of  his  ideal.  And  so,  in  many 
cases,  again,  he  regretfully  sets  them  aside 
as  an  impractical  dream.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount?  Why,  it  can't  be  made  a 
part  of  modem  life.  The  Beatitudes  ? 
No  ever>'-day  existence  can  soar  to  their 
height.  Self-forgetting,  passionate  con- 
secration ?  Why,  how  shall  a  man  pull 
himself  up  to  that  altitude  ? 

He  cannot.  Until  the  moral  ideal  is 
geared  to  moral  power  it  will  not  work. 
Nor  will  it  work  if  only  half  geared.  There 
must  be  an  absolute  relation,  constant  and 
structural.  The  unique  message  of  the 
Gospel  is  its  calm  offer  of  spiritual  power 
and  its  logical  demand  for  personal  rela- 
tion to  God  in  order  to  receive  that 
power.  To  try  to  take  the  morality  of 
Christianity  without  its  passionate  disci- 
pleship  is  to  take  the  ideal  and  lose  the 
power.  The  man  who  does  that  gets 
morality  and  to  spare,  but  without  an 
ounce  of  lifting  power — and  then  he  criti- 
cises Christianity  for  being  dead.  It  is 
dead — except  when  it  is  eagerly  alive  and 
transforming  character  and  the  world. 
Morality  is  the  aeroplane  before  the  motor 
is  put  in.  It  is  built  to  soar,  meant  to 
soar,  but  without  the  power  there  it  lies, 
and  the  natural  man  laughs  at  it. 

Christ's  gift  of  power  is  conditioned  on 
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fjil  acceptance  of  his  indwelling.  No 
man  can  be  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus  unless  he  lives  up  to  the  *'  in/'  To 
rdate  ideal  to  power,  closer  and  closer,  is 
the  secret  of  the  Christian  life  that  rises 
and  transcends  surroundings  and  mounts 
up  with  wings  as  the  eagle.  It  is  no 
drrtim.  It  can  be  done.  More  than 
Lnai^i  can  be  done  by  anybody  that 
i»:l1.<,  even  as  the  aeroplane  can  be  brought 
xco  the  uses  of  e very-day  life  now  that 
motor  and  planes  have  been  geared  to- 
gether to  make  it  practical.  Ideal  and 
p-jwer.  aspiration  and  holiness — ^to  unite 
these  is  every  soul's  problem,  and  the 
solution  of  it  is  in  the  old  dynamic  words, 
-  FoCow  Me." 

B 

THE   SPECTATOR 

In  the  Spectator's  youth,  when  life 
seemed  to  promise  the  fulfillment  of  the 
fairy  tales  in  which  he  then  delved,  he 
desired  to  possess  a  pair  of  seven-league 
boots,  by  means  of  which  he  could  be 
transported  across  the  seas,  or  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  was  on  Easter  Sun- 
day last  spring  that  the  Spectator  felt  he  had 
been  wearing  those  boots  of  his  boyhood 
cireams.  Sunrise  found  him  on  the  high- 
est pdnt  of  a  mountain  where,  at  the  foot 
of  a  cross,  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  little 
citybdow  had  assembled  for  an  early  morn- 
ing senice.  As  the  sun  showed  itself  over 
the  top  of  a  n\ountain  in  the  east,  the 
c4d  hymn,  *'  The  Morning  Light  is  Break- 
hg/*  was  appropriately  sung ;  there  was 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer,  followed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  there,  on  that  high 
pinnacle,  for  the  few  devout  early  risers, 
Easter  Sunday  was  ushered  in. 

a 

Sunset  of  the  same  day  found  the 
Spectator  miles  away  on  the  Colorado 
Desen,  in  a  spot  so  attractive  in  its  isola- . 
tion — an  oasis  so  beautiful — that  of  him 
who  had  planned,  **  planted  and  watered," 
it  might  well  be  said,  he  has  made  "  the 
desert  blossom  as  a  rose.**  In  those  in- 
tervening hours  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set the  Spectator  had  been  transplanted 
from  the  land  of  orange  groves  and  climb- 
ing roses,  picturesque  bungalows  and  ex- 
tensive grain  fields,  to  the  verdureless,  tree- 
less desert,  where  was  found  a  retreat  for 
the  weary  of  soul,  and  delightful  compan- 


ionship and  surroundings  for  the  mentally 
alert  who  are  ever  seeking  new  scenes 
and  experiences.     How  did  he  get  there  ? 
By  modern  seven-league  boots,  of  course. 
B 
As  the  Spectator  left  the  perfume  of 
the   orange   blossoms    behind    him    and 
looked  from   the  car   window    upon  the 
sage-brush,   the   yucca  and  cacti  of  the 
desert,    with   the   snowy    peaks   of    San 
Bernardino   and    San    Jacinto    towering 
above  him,  he  tried  to  reverse  the  situa- 
tion and  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  traveler  going  West,    who,  after 
days  upon  the  desert,  should  for  the  first 
time  catch  sight  of  those  snowy  sentinels 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  fair>'land  of 
California.  The  Spectator  wondered  if  the 
sudden  transition  and  such  a  revelation  of 
beauty  would  not  make  the  traveler  feel 
as  did  Moses  when  he  first  caught  sight 
of  the  Promised  Land. 
B 
The  drive  of  six  miles  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  oasis,  with  wind  blowing  and 
sand  blurring  the  vision,  revealed  little  of 
interest  or  beauty ;  yet  when  the  Spec- 
tator's attention   could   be   turned   from 
keeping  his  hat  in  its  proper  place  and 
wiping  the  sand  from  his  eyes,  he  gained 
a  slight  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  as 
he  traveled  toward  the   little   settlement 
which  was  his  objective  point  in  the  des- 
ert.    The  heavy  clouds  resting  upon  the 
edge  of  the  San  Jacinto  range,  falling  over 
in  places  on  the  desert  side  like  a  drapery, 
brought  to  the  Spectator's  mind  a  fact  he 
had    previously    read — that    the    clouds 
blown  east  from  the  Pacific  ("oast  are  met 
and  arrested  in  their   journey   by   these 
mountain  barriers,    and   as   precipitation 
takes  place  on  the  western  slope,  rain  is 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  desert.     He  no- 
ticed also  the  sand  dunes  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  tiny  hillock  to   those  over  a  hundred 
feet  high ;  he  caught  sight   of  the  lizards 
and  horned  toads,  as  white  as  the  sand 
over  which  they   were  scurrying ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  contour  of  the  mountain  ranges 
on  both   sides,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  cafions  through  which  the    mountain 
climber    can   find    a    trail    leading  to  the 
other  side.     He   learned  from  the  driver 
that  during  the  winter  months  there  was 
a  population  of  some  two  hundred  per- 
sons at  this  health   resort,  including  the 
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Indians  now  living  on  their  own  reserva- 
tion. Besides  tlie  hotel  buildings  there 
are  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  post-office, 
yet  in  the  summer  only  the  Indians  remain, 
for  they  alone  are  able  to  bear  the  intense 
heat. 

B 

The  Spectator  was  met  at  the  driveway 
of  the  hotel  grounds  by  the  venerable 
proprietor  and  his  wife,  who  have  lived 
in  this  place  for  over  twenty-five  years  and 
have  made  it  the  attractive  spot  it  is 
to-day.  The  detached  buildings,  cottages, 
and  arbors  are  set  in  .an  inclosure  where 
grow  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vines  of 
all  kinds.  Even  on  the  canvas  ceiling  of 
the  Spectator's  bedroom  tent  a  vine  had 
crept  in  from  the  outside  and  formed  a 
delicate  fresco  which  a  decorative  artist 
could  hardly  improve.  The  orange  and 
lemon  tree  flourish  there  under  this  care- 
taker, who  is  proprietor,  gardener,  and 
scholar  combined.  In  no  place  had  the 
Spectator  seen  such  glossy  foliage ;  pests 
and  scales  are  unknown  because  of  the 
lack  of  moisture  in  the  air — a  compensa- 
tion, the  Spectator  remarked,  to  offset  the 
oven-like  heat  of  the  desert  The  date 
tree  is  now  at  an  experimental  stage  ;  one 
has  been  brought  from  the  Sudan  and 
another  from  Persia ;  high  prices  were 
paid  for  both,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  experimenter  that  the 
date  crop  will  equal  that  of  the  fig  in  a 
few  years.  The  Spectator  saw  a  fig  tree 
of  enormous  proportions  which  had  been 
so  cut  and  trained  that  its  branches 
were  low  and  wide-spreading,  thus  bring- 
ing the  fruit  within  easy  reach  and  pro- 
tecting the  main  body  of  the  tree.  The 
usual  summer  heat  is  126  degrees  in 
the  shade  and  156  in  the  sun,  and  unless 
a  caretaker  could  be  found  to  irrigate  the 
trees  and  shrubs  the  work  of  years  would 
be  lost  in  a  single  season. 

a 

Across  from  the  hotel,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Indian  reservation,  is  a  curative  hot 
spring  inclosed  in  a  circular  tank  where  the 
hot  water  bubbles  up  through  the  quick- 
sands. When  the  bather  pushes  himself  into 
the  sands,  he  holds  on  to  a  vertical  beam 
placed  across  the  tank,  but  such  is  the 
buoyancy  of  the  water  and  the  expelling 
power  of  the  sands  that  if  he  ceases  to 


hold  to  the  beam  he  is  shot  up  into  the 
air  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult. 

B 

An  evening  spent  in  the  company  of 
the  venerable  host  revealed  much  of  his 
early  life,  his  tastes,  companionships,  and 
pursuits.  Bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scodand, 
his  heart  is  still  true  to  the  old  associations, 
as  evinced  by  pictures  and  books,  but  his 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  desert  has 
given  him  an  insight  into  nature  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  those  who  dwell 
thereon.  The  Spectator  detected  a  vein 
of  sarcasm  in  his  comments  on  writers 
who  visit  the  desert  and  think  they  "  know- 
it  all  "  after  a  few  weeks  of  study  there. 
He  has  a  well-merited  pride  in  the  home- 
like, attractive  spot  which  he  has  created, 
as  well  as  pride  in  the  fact  that  writers, 
artists,  and  naturalists  liave  visited  him 
and  listened  to  the  facts  he  has  been  able 
to  give. 

B 

The  Spectator  was  enjonng  this  plice 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  but  on  the 
return  trip  to  the  station  he  learned  what 
it  meant  to  those  who  were  forced  to 
remain  there  because  of  poor  health.  The 
driver  told  of  the  benefit  derived  from  four 
years  spent  in  that  locality  ;  of  his  being 
taken  there  to  die,  and  the  change  for  the 
better  that  began  in  a  week  ;  but  the  dis- 
couraging fact  remained  that  a  return  to 
civilization  and  occupation  brings  back  the 
old  trouble.  "  Is  life  worth  living,  then,'' 
the  Spectator  asked,  "  under  such  con-  ' 
ditions  .^"  The  reply  came  promptiy  : 
"  No ;  it's  all  right  for  folks  to  come  in 
here  for  a  short  time,  to  enjoy  the  climate 
and  feel  the  benefit,  but  to  know  that 
one  must  end  his  days  here — that's  an- 
other matter."  And  the  Spectator  tried 
to  put  himself  in  this  man's  place  and 
wonder  if  he  could  be  any  more  philosophic 
or  make  life  more  bearable  under  such  a 
load. 

B 

The  railway  train  conveyed  the  Spec- 
tator through  the  natural  pass  between 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  mountains,  back 
to  the  land  of  roses  and  orange  blossoms — 
to  the  beautiful  valley  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  where  the  sunrise  serv- 
ice had  been  held.  His  "  seven-league 
boots  "  had  served  him  well. 
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BY    COMMANDER   ROBERT   E.  PEARY 

The  entire  worid  is  intensely  interested  in  Peary's  own  narrative  of  his  journey  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  Outlook  g^ves  it  to  its  readers  by  special  permission  of  the  New  York 
Times,  to  whose  enterprise  is  due  the  credit  of  obtaining  this  remarkable  story,  the  longest 
ever  transmitted  by  wireless.  A  few  less  important  passages  have  been  omitted,  as 
indicated.— The  Editors. 


Bittk  Harbor.  L.abradcyr   (via  Marconi  Wireless, 
Cape  Ray,  N.  F.),  September  9-ia 

[After  describing  in  detail  the  voyage  of 
tbe  Roosevelt,  which  left  Ztah  on  August 
IS,  19CiS,  the  establishing  of  w^inter  quarters 
near  Cape  Sheridan,  the  hunting  trips  of  the 
eariT  winter,  and  the  pushing  forward  of 
supplies  to  Cape  Columbia,  the  narrative 
proceeds  as  follows :] 

ON    February    15    Bartlett  left  the 
Roosevelt    with   his    division   for. 
Cape    Columbia    and    Parr  Bay. 
Goodsell,  Borup,  McMillan,  and  Hansen 
followed   on    successive    days  with   their 
a\isions,     Marvin  returned  from  Bryants 
on  Febniary  17,  and  left  for  Cape  Colum- 
bia February  21.      I  brought  up  the  rear 
February  22.      The  total  of  all  divisions 
leaving  the  Roosevelt  were  7  members  of 
the  part>%  19  Eskimos,  140  dogs,  and  23 
sledges.     By   February    27    such  of  the 
Tape   Colan  depot   as   was   needed  had 
been  brought  up  to  Cape  Columbia,  the 
dogs  were    rested    and   double   rationed 
and  harnessed,  and  the  sledges  and  other 
gear  overhauled. 

Four  months  of  northerly  winds  during 
the  fall  and  winter  instead  of  southerly 
♦mes.  as  during  thq  previous  season,  led 
me  to  exjject  less  open  water  than  before, 
but  a  great  deal  of  rough  ice,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  hew  a  road  through  the 
jagged  ice  for  the  first  hundred  miles  or 
5rfi  and  then  cross  the  big  lead. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  Bartlett, 
with  his  pioneer  division,  accomplished 
this,  and  his  division  got  away  due  north 
over  the  ice  on  March  1.  The  remainder 
<rf  the  party  got  away  on  Bartlett's  trail, 
and  I  followed  an  hour  later. 

The  part>'  now  comprised  7  members 
of  the  expedition,  17  Eskimos,  133  dogs, 
and  19  sleeves.  One  Eskimo  and  seven 
dogs  had  gone  to  pieces. 

A  strong  easterly  wind,  drifting  snow, 
and  temperature  in  the  minus  marked  our 
departure  from  the  camp  at  Cape  Colum- 
^^C^pyright,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Times  Company 


bia,  which  I  had  christened  Crane  City. 
Rough  ice  in  the  first  march  damaged 
several  sledges  and  smashed  two  beyond 
repair,  the  teams  going  back  to  Columbia 
for  other  sledges  in  reserve  there. 

We  camped  ten  miles  from  Crane  City. 
The  easterly  wind  and  low  temperature 
continued.  In  the  second  march  we 
passed  the  British  record  made  by  Mark- 
ham  in  May,  1876— 82.20— and  were 
stopped  by  open  water,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  wind  after  Bartlett  passed. 
In  this  march  we  negotiated  the  lead  and 
reached  Bartlett's  third  camp.  Borup  had 
gone  back  from  here,  but  missed  his  way, 
owing  to  the  faulting  of  the  trail  by  the 
movement  of  the  ice. 

Marvin  came  back  also  for  more  fuel 
and  alcohol.  The  wind  continued  forming 
open  water  all  about  us.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  march  we  came  upon  Bartlett, 
who  had  been  stopped  by  a  wide  lake  of 
open  water.  We  remained  here  from 
March  4  to  March  11. 

At  noon  of  March  5  the  sun,  red  and 
shaped  like  a  football  by  excessed  reflec- 
tion, just  raised  itself  above  the  horizon 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  disappeared 
again.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
it  since  October  1. 

I  now  began  to  feel  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  because  there  were  no  signs  of 
Marvin  and  Borup,  who  should  have  been 
there  for  two  days.  Besides,  they  had  the 
alcohol  and  oil,  which  were  indispensable 
for  us.  We  concluded  that  they  had  either 
lost  the  trail  or  were  imprisoned  on  an 
island  by  open  water,  probably  the 
latter. 

Fortunately,  on  March  11  the  lead  was 
practicable,  and  leaving  a  note  for  Marvin 
and  Borup  to  push  on  after  us  by  forced 
marches,  we  proceeded  northward.  The 
sounding  of  the  lead  gave  110  fathoms. 
During  this  march  we  crossed  the  eighty- 
fourth  parallel  and  traversed  a  succession 
of  lust-frozen  leads  from  a  few  hundred 
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yards  to  a  mile  in  width.  This  march  was 
really  simple.. 

On  the  14th  we  got  free  of  the 
leads  and  came  on  decent  going.  While 
we  were  making  camp  a  courier  from 
Marvin  came  and  informed  me  he  was  on 
the  march  in  the  rear.  The  temperature 
was  59.  The  foDowing  morning,  March 
14, 1  sent  Hansen  with  his  division  north  to 
pioneer  a  trail  for  five  marches,  and  Dr. 
Goodsell,  according  to  the  programme, 
started  back  to  Cape  Columbia.  At 
night  Marvin  and  Borup  came  spinning 
in  with  their  men  and  dogs  steaming  in 
the  bitter  air  like  a  squadron  of  batde- 
ships.  Their  arrival  relieved  me  of  all 
anxiety  as  to  our  oil  supply. 

In  the  morning  I  discovered  that 
McMillan's  foot  was  badly  frost-bitten. 
The  mishap  had  occurred  two  or  three 
days  before;  but  McMillan  had  said 
nothing  about  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
come  out  all  right.  A  glance  at  the  in- 
jury showed  me  that  the  only  thing  was 
to  send  him  back  to  Cape  Columbia  at 
once.  The  arrival  of  Marvin  and  Borup 
enabled  me  to  spare  sufficient  men  and 
dogs  to  go  back  with  him. 

This  early  loss  of  McMillan  was  seri- 
ously disappointing  to  me.  He  had  a 
sledge  all  the  way  from  Cape  Columbia, 
and  with  his  enthusiasm  and  the  powers 
and  physique  of  the  trained  athlete  I  had 
confidence  in  him  for  at  least  the  eighty- 
sixth  parallel,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  best  sledges  and  dogs  were  selected, 
and  the  sledge  loads  brought  up  to  the 
standard.  The  sounding  gave  a  depth  of 
325f  athoms.  We  were  over  the  continental 
shelf,  and,  as  I  had  surmised,  the  successive 
leads  crossed  in  the  fifthand  sixth  marches 
composed  the  big  lead  and  marked  the 
continental  shelf. 

On  leaving  this  camp  the  expedition 
comprised  16  men,  12  sledges,  and  100 
dogs.  The  next  march  was  satisfactory 
as  regards  distance  and  character  of  going. 
In  the  latter  part  there  were  pronounced 
movements  in  the  ice,  both  visible  and 
audible.  Some  leads  were  crossed,  in  one 
of  which  Borup  and  his  team  took  a  bath, 
and  we  were  finally  stopped  by  an  imprac- 
ticable lead  opening  in  front  of  us. 

We  camped  in  a  temperature  of  50. 
At  the  end  of  two  short  marches  we  came 
upon   Hansen   and   his   party   in  camp. 


mending  their  sleeves.  We  devoted  ths 
remainder  of  the  day  to  overhauling  and 
mending  sledges  and  breaking  up  oxiir 
damaged  ones  for  material. 

The  next  morning  I  put  Marvin  in 
the  lead  to  pioneer  the  trail,  with  instrvio- 
tions  to  make  two  forced  marches  ^o 
bring  up  our  average,  which  had  been 
cut  down  by  the  last  two  short  ones. 
Marvin  carried  out  his  instructions  im- 
plicidy. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  march,  latitude 
85.23,  Borup  turned  back  in  command  of 
the  second  supporting  party,  having  trav- 
eled a  distance  equivalent  to  Nansen's  dis- 
tance from  this  far  to  his  farthest  North. 
I  was  sorry  to  lose  this  young  Yale  run- 
ner, with  his  enthusiasm  and  pluck.     He 
had  led  his  heavy  sledge  over  the  floes 
in  a  way  that   commanded   every  one's 
admiration,   and   would   have   made   his 
father's  eyes  glisten. 

From  this  point  the  expedition  com- 
prised 10  men,  10  sledges,  and  70  dogs. 
It  was  necessary  for  Marvin  to  take  a 
sledge  from  here,  and  I  put  Bartlett  and 
his  division  in  advance  to  pioneer  the  traU. 

The  continual  daylight  enabled  me  to 
make  a  moderation  here  that  brought  my 
advance  and  main  parties  closer  together 
and  reduced  the  likelihood  of  their  being* 
separated  by  open  leads. 

After  Bartiett  left  camp  with  Hender- 
son and  their  division,  Marvin  and  I 
remained  with  our  divisions  twenty  hours 
longer,  and  then  followed.  When  we 
reached  Bartlettt's  camp,  he  broke  out 
and  went  on,  and  we  turned  in.  By  this 
arrangement  the  advance  party  was  trav- 
eling while  the  main  party  was  asleep, 
and  vice  versa,  and  I  was  in  touch  with 
my  advance  party  every  twenty-four  hours. 
I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
going  for  the  next  two  marches,  though 
for  a  less  experienced  party,  less  adapt- 
able sledges,  or  less  perfect  equipment 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

At  our  position  at  the  end  of  the  second 
march  Marvin  obtained  a  satisfactory 
sight  for  latitude  in  clear  weather,  which 
placed  us  at  85.48.  This  result  agreed 
ver>'  satisfactorily  with  the  dead  reckoning 
of  Marvin,  Bartlett,  and  myself.  Up  to 
this  time  the  slight  altitude  of  the  sun  had 
made  it  not  worth  wlule  to  waste  time  in 
observations. 
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On  the  next  two  inarches  the  going 
inproved,  and  we  cxjvered  good  distances. 
In  one  of  these  marches  a  lead  delayed 
us  a  few  hours.  We  finally  ferried 
across  on  the  ice  cakes.  The  next 
day  Bartiett  let  himself  out,  evidentiy, 
for  a  record,  and  reeled  off  plump 
twenty  miles.  Here  Marvin  obtained 
another  satisfactory  sight  on  latitude, 
whicb  gave  the  position  as  86.38,  or 
beyond  the  farthest  north  of  Nansen 
and  Abruzzi,  and  showed  that  we  had 
covered  50  minutes  of  latitude  in  three 
marches.  In  these  three  marches  we  had 
passed  the  Norw^^ian  record  of  86.14  by 
Nansen  and  the  Italian  record  of  86.34 
by  CagnL 

From  this  point  Marvin  turned  back  in 
command  of  the  third  supporting  party. 
My  last  words  to  him  were,  "  Be  careful 
of  the  leads,  my  boy." 

The  party  from  this  point  comprised 
9  men,  7  sledges,  and  60  dogs.  The 
ccmditions  at  this  camp  and  the  appar- 
ently unbroken  exx>anse  of  fairly  level  ice 
in  every  direction  reminded  me  of  Cagni's 
description  of  his  farthest  north,  but  I 
was  not  deceived  by  the  apparendy  fa- 
vorable oudook,  for  available  conditions 
ne\'er  continue  for  any  distance  or  any 
ki^^th  of  time  in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  north  march  was  over  good  going, 
but  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  land 
we  experienced  that  condition,  frequent 
over  these  ice-fields,  of  a  hazy  atmosphere 
in  which  the  light  is  equal  everywhere. 
All  relief  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  see  for  any  distance. 

We  were  obliged  in  this  march  to  make 
a  detour  around  an  open  lead.  In  the 
next  march  we  encountered  the  heaviest 
and  deepest  snow  of  the  journey,  through 
a  thick,  smothering  mantie  lying  in  the 
depressions  of  heavy  rubble  ice.  I  came 
upon  Bardett  and  his  party,  fagged  out 
and  temporarily  discouraged  by  the  heart- 
racking  work  of  making  a  road. 

I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  them. 
They  were  simply  spoiled  by  the  good 
going  <Hi  the  previous  marches.  I  rallied 
them  a  bit,  lightened  their  sledges,  and  set 
them  on  encouraged  again. 

During  the  next  march  we  traveled 
thmi^h  a  thick,  low-lying,  smoky  haze 
driftii^  over  the  ice  before  a  biting  air 
bom  the  northeast.     At  the  end  of  the 


march  we  came  upon  the  Captain  camped 
beside  a  wide  open  lead  with  a  dense 
black  water  sky  northwest,  north,  and 
northeast.  We  built  our  igloos  and  turned 
in,  but  before  I  had  faUen  asleep  I  was 
roused  out  by  a  movement  of  the  ice  and 
found  a  starding  condition  of  affairs — a 
rapidly  widening  road  of  black  water  ran 
but  a  few  feet  from  our  igloos.  One  of  my 
teams  of  d<^  had  escaped  by  only  a  few 
feet  from  being  dragged  by  the  movement 
of  the  ice  into  the  water. 

Another  team  had  an  equally  narrow 
escape  from  being  crushfed  by  the  ice 
blocks  piled  over  them.  The  ice  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lead  was  moving  around 
eastward.  The  small  floor  on  which  were 
the  Captain's  igloos  was  drifting  eastward 
in  the  open  water,  and  the  side  of  our 
igloos  threatened  to  follow  suit. 

Kicking  out  the  door  of  the  igloos,  I 
called  to  the  Captain's  men  to  pack  their 
sledges  and  be  ready  for  a  quick  dash 
when  a  favorable  chance  arrived.  We 
hurried  our  things  on  our  sledges,  hitched 
the  dogs,  and  moved  on  to  a  large  floe 
west  of  us.  Then,  leaving  one  man  to 
look  out  for  the  dogs  and  sledges,  we 
hurried  over  to  assist  the  Captain's  party 
to  join  us. 

A  comer  of  their  raft  impinged  on  the 
ice  on  our  side.  For  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  during  the  next  day  the  ice  suffered 
the  torments  of  the  damned,  surging  to- 
gether, opening  out,  groaning,  and  grind- 
ing, while  the  open  water  belched  black 
smoke  like  a  prairie  fire.  Then  the  mo- 
tion ceased ;  the  open  water  closed  ;  the 
atmosphere  to  the  north  was  cleared,  and 
we  rushed  across  before  the  ice  should 
open  again. 

A  succession  of  laterally  open  leads 
were  crossed,  and  after  them  some  heavy 
old  ice.  And  then  we  came  to  a  layer  of 
young  ice,  some  of  which  buckled  under 
our  sledges,  and  this  gave  us  a  straight 
way  of  six  miles  to  the  north.  Then  came 
more  heavy  old  floes  covered  with  hard 
snow.     This  was  a  good  long  march. 

The  next  march  was  also  a  long  one. 
It  was  Bartlett's  last  hit.  He  let  himself  out 
over  a  series  of  large  old  floes  steadily  in- 
creasing in  diameter  and  covered  with  hard 
snow.  During  the  last  few  miles  I  walked 
beside  him  or  in  advance.  He  was  very 
solemn  and  anxious  to  go  further,  but  the 
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programme  was  for  him  to  go  back  from 
here  in  command  of  the  fourth  supporting 
party,  and  there  were  no  supplies  for  an 
increase  in  the  main  party. 

In  this  march  we  encountered  a  high 
wind  for  the  first  time  since  the  three 
days  after  we  left  Cape  Columbia.  It 
was  dead  on  our  faces,  bitter  and  insist- 
ent, but  I  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  it 
was  better  than  an  easterly  or  southerly 
wind,  either  of  which  would  have  set  us 
adrift  in  open  water,  while  this  was  clos- 
ing up  every  lead  behind.  This  furnished 
another  advantage  of  my  supporting 
parties.  True,  by  so  doing  it  was  press- 
ing to  the  south  the  ice  over  which  we 
traveled,  and  so  robbing  us  of  a  hundred 
miles  of  advantage. 

We  concluded  we  were  on  or  near  the 
eighty-eighth  parallel,  unless  the  north  wind 
had  lost  us  several  miles.  The  wind  blew  all 
night  and  all  the  following  day.  At  this 
camp,  in  the  morning,  Bardett  started  to 
walk  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  to  make 
sure  of  reaching  the  eighty-eighth  parallel. 
While  he  was  gone  I  selected  the  forty  boat 
dogs  in  the  outfit  and  had  them  doubled, 
and  I  picked  out  five  of  the  best  sledges 
and  assir^ned  them  expressly  to  the  Cap- 
tain's party.  I  broke  up  the  seventh  for 
material  with  which  to  repair  the  others, 
and  set  Eskimos  at  the  work. 

Bartlett  returned  in  time  to  take  a  sat- 
isfactory observation  for  latitude  in  clear 
weather,  and  obtained  for  our  position 
87.48,  and  that  showed  that  the  con- 
tinued north  wind  had  robbed  us  of  a 
number  of  miles  of  hard-earned  distance. 

Bardett  took  the  observation  here,  as 
had  Marvin  five  camps  back,  partly  to 
save  my  eyes,  but  largely  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent record  and  determination  of  our 
advance.  The  observations  completed  and 
two  copies  made,  one  for  him  and  the  other 
for  me,  Bartlett  started  on  the  back  trail  in 
command  of  my  fourth  supporting  party, 
with  2  Eskimos,  1  sledge,aand  18  dogs. 
When  he  left,  I  felt  for  a  moment  pangs 
of  regret  as  he  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  it  was  only  momentary.  My 
work  was  still  ahead,  not  in  the  rear. 
Bartlett  had  done  good  work  and  had 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  Circumstances 
had  thrust  the  brunt  of  the  pioneering 
upon  him  instead  of  dividing  it  among 
several,  as  I  had  planned. 


He  had  reason  to  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  bettered  the  Italian  record  by 
a  degree  and  a  quarter  and  had  covered 
a  distance  equal  to  the  entire  distance  of" 
the  Italian  expedition .  from  Franz  Josef 
Land  to  Cagni's  farthest  north.  I  had 
given  Bartlett  this  position  and  post  of 
honor  in  command  of  my  fourth  and  last 
supporting  party,  and  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  of  his  magnificent  handling- 
of  the  Roosevelt ;  second,  because  he  had 
cheerfully  stood  between  me  and  man}- 
trifling  annoyances  on  the  expedition. 

Then  there  was  a  third  reason.  It 
seemed  to  me  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
magnificent  British  record  of  arctic  work, 
covering  three  centuries,  that  it  should  be 
a  British  subject  who  could  boast  that, 
next  to  an  American,  he  had  been  nearest 
to  the  Pole. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Bardett  I 
turned  to  the  problem  before  me.  This 
was  that  for  which  I  had  worked  for 
thirty-two  years,  for  which  I  had  lived  the 
simple  life,  for  which  I  had  conserved  all 
my  tnergy  on  the  upward  trip,  for  which 
I  had  trained  myself  as  for  a  race,  crush- 
ing down  every  worry  about  success. 

For  success  now,  in  spite  of  my  years, 
I  felt  in  trim — fit  for  the  demands  of  the 
coming  days  and  eager  to  be  on  the  trail. 
As  for  my  party,  my  equipment,  and  my 
supplies,  I  was  in  shape  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  dreams  of  earliest  years.  My 
party  might  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  which 
had  now  come  to  realization — as  loyal  and 
responsive  to  my  will  as  the  fingers  of  my 
right  hand. 

Four  of  them  carried  the  technique  of 
dogs,  sledges,  ice,  and  cold  as  their  heri- 
tage. Two  of  them,  Hansen  and  Ootam, 
were  my  companions  to  the  furthest  point 
three  years  before.  Two  others,  E^ng- 
wah  and  Sigloo,  were  in  Clark's  division, 
which  had  such  a  narrow  escape  at  that 
time,  and  now  were  willing  to  go  any- 
where with  my  immediate  party  and  willing 
to  risk  themselves  again  in  any  supporting 
party.  The  fifth  was  a  young  man  who 
had  never  served  before  in  any  expedition, 
but  who  was,  if  possible,  even  more  will- 
ing and  eager  than  the  others  for  the 
princely  gifts — a  boat,  a  rifle,  a  shotgun, 
ammunition,  knives,  etc. — which  I  had 
promised  to  each  of  them  who  reached  the 
Pole  with  me;  for  he  knew  that   these 
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Dcfaes  woukl  enable  him  to  wrest  from  a 
stubborn  father  the  girl  whose  image  filled 
\bs  hot  young  heart. 

.\II  bad  blind  confidence  so  long  as  I 
was  with  them,  and  g^ave  no  thought  for 
tbe  morrow,  sore  that  whatever  happened 
I  should  somehow  get  them  back  to  land. 
Bot  I  dealt  with  the  party  equally.  I 
jcoogmzed  that  all  its  impetus  centered  in 
me,  and  that  whatever  p>ace  I  set  it  would 
make  good.  If  any  one  was  played  out, 
I  woold  stop  for  a  short  time. 

I  had  no  f atilt  to  find  with  the  condi- 
tioQS.  My  dogs  were  the  very  best,  the 
pkk  of  122  with  which  we  left  Columbia. 
Almost  ail  were  powerful  males,  hard  as 
Daib,  in  good  flesh,  but  without  a  super- 
fiuous  ounce,  without  a  suspdon  of  fat 
anywhere ;  and,  what  was  better  yet,  they 
were  all  in  good  spirits. 

My  hedges,  now  that  the  repairs  were 
completed,  were  in  good  condition.  My 
suppfies  were  ample  for  forty  days,  and,, 
with  the  reserve  represented  by  the  dogs 
themselves,  could  be  made  to  last  fifty. 

Padng  back  and  forth  in  the  lee  of  the 
pressure  ric^e  where  our  igloos  were 
built,  while  my  men  got  their  loads  ready 
for  the  ncact  marches,  I  settied  on  my  pro- 
gramme. I  decided  that  I  should  strain 
e\'ery  nerve  to  make  five  marches  of  fifteen 
miles  each,  crowding  these  marches  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  us  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  long  enough  before  noon  to  per- 
mit the  immediate  taking  of  an  observa- 
tioD  for  latitude. 

Weather  and  leads  permitting,  I  be- 
fieved  I  could  do  this.  If  my  proposed 
(fistances  were  cut  down  by  any  chance,  I 
had  two  means  in  reserve  for  making  up 
die  deficit :  First,  to  make  the  last  march 
a  forced  one,  stopping  to  make  tea  and 
rest  the  dogs,  but  not  to  sleep.  Second, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  march  to  make  a 
forced  march  with  a  light  sledge,  a  double 
team  of  dogs,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
party,  leaving  the  rest  in  camp.  Under- 
lyii^  all  these  calculations  was  a  recogni- 
tkm  of  the  ever-present  neighborhood  of 
open  leads  and  impassable  water  and  the 
hsiowlec^e  that  a  twenty-four  hours'  gale 
would  knock  all  my  plans  into  a  cocked 
hat,  and  even  put  us  in  imminent  peril. 

At  a  little  after  midnight  of  April  1, 
after  a  few  hours  of  sound  sleep,  I  hit 
the  trafly  leaving  the  others  to  break  up 


camp  and  foUow.  As  1  climbed  the 
pressure  ridge  back  of  our  igloos  1  set 
another  hole  in  my  belt,  the  third  since  I 
started.  Every  man  and  dog  of  us  was 
lean  and  flat-bellied  as  a  board  and  as 
hard  It  was  a  fine  morning.  The  wind 
of  the  last  two  days  had  subsided,  and  the 
going  was  the  best  and  most  equable  of 
any  I  had  had  yet.  THe  floes  were  large 
and  old,  hard  and  clear,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  pressure  ridges,  some  of 
which  were  almost  stupendous.  The 
biggest  of  them,  however,  were  easily 
negotiated,  either  through  some  crevice 
or  up  some  huge  brink. 

I  set  a  good  pace  for  about  ten  hours. 
Twenty-five  miles  took  me  well  beyond 
the  eighty-eighth  parallel.  While  I  was 
building  my  igloos  a  long  lead  formed  by 
the  east  and  southeast  of  us  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles.  A  few  hours'  sleep  and 
we  were  on  the  trail  again.  As  the  going 
was  now  practically  horizontal,  wc  were 
unhampered  and  could  travel  as  long  as 
we  pleased  and  sleep  as  little  as  we  wished. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  going  like 
that  of  the  previous  day,  except  at  the 
beginning,  when  pickaxes  were  required. 
This  and  a  brief  stop  at  another  lead  cut 
down  our  distance.  But  we  had  made 
twenty  mDes  in  ten  hours  and  were  half- 
way to  the  eighty-ninth  parallel. 

The  ice  was  grinding  audibly  in  every 
direction,  but  no  motion  was  visible.  Evi- 
dently it  was  settling  back  into  equilibrium, 
and  probably  sagging  due  northward  with 
its  release  from  the  wind  pressure. 

Again  there  was  a  few  hours'  stop,  and 
wc  hit  the  trail  before  midnight.  The 
weather  and  going  were  even  better.  The 
surface,  except  as  interrupted  by  infre- 
quent ridges,  was  as  level  as  the  glacial 
fringe  from  Hecla  .  to  Columbia,  and 
harder. 

We  marched  something  over  ten  hours, 
the  dogs  being  often  on  the  trot,  and 
made  20  miles.  Near  the  end  of  the 
march  we  rushed  across  a  lead  100  yards 
wide,  which  buckled  under  our  sledges 
and  finally  broke  as  the  last  sledge  left  it. 

We  stopped  in  sight  of  the  eighty-ninth 
parallel,  in  a  temperature  of  40°  below. 
Again  a  scant  sleep,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  once  more  and  across  the  eighty-ninth 
parallel.  This  march  duplicated  the  pre- 
vious one  as  to  weather  and  going.     The 
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last  few  hours  it  was  on  young  ice,  and 
occasionally  the  dogs  were  galloping. 

We  made  25  miles  or  more,  the 
air,  the  sky,  and  the  bitter  wind  burning 
the  face  till  it  crackled.  It  was  like  the 
great  interior  ice  cap  of  Greenland.  Even 
the  natives  complained  of  the  bitter  air. 
It  was  as  keen  as  frozen  steel. 

A  little  longer  sleep  than  the  previous 
ones  had  to  be  taken  here,  as  we  were  all 
in  need  of  it.     Then  on  again. 

Up  to  this  time,  with  each  successive 
march,  our  fear  of  an  impossible  lead  had 
increased.  At  every  inequality  of  the 
ice  I  found  myself  hurrying  breathlessly 
forward,  fearing  that  it  marked  a  lead, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  summit  would 
catch  my  breath  with  relief — only  to  find 
myself  hurrying  on  in  the  same  way  at 
the  next  one.  But  on  this  march,  by 
some  strange  shift  of  feeling,  this  fear 
fell  from  me  completely.  The  weather 
was  thick,  but  it  gave  me  no  uneasiness. 

Before  I  turned  in  I  took  an  observa- 
tion which  indicated  our  position  as  89.25. 
A  dense,  lifeless  pall  hung  overhead. 
The  horizon  was  black  and  the  ice  be- 
neath was  a  ghastly,  chalky  white  with  no 
relief — a.  striking  contrast  to  the  glimmer- 
ing, sunlit  fields  of  it  over  which  we  had 
been  traveling  for  the  previous  four  days. 

The  going  was  even  better  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  snow  on  the  hard,  granu- 
lar, last  summer's  surface  of  the  old  floes, 
dotted  with  the  sapphire  ice  of  the  pre- 
vious summer's  lakes. 

A  rise  in  temperature  to  15  below 
reduced  the  friction  of  the  sledges  and 
gave  the  dogs  the  appearance  of  having 
caught  the  spirits  of  the  party.  The  more 
sprightly  ones,  as  they  went  along  with 
tightly  curled  tails,  frequently  tossed  their 
heads,  with  short,  sharp  barks  and  yelps. 

In  twelve  hours  we  made  40  miles. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  lead  in  the  march. 

I  had  now  made  my  five  marches,  and 
was  in  time  for  a  hast>'  noon  observation 
through  a  temporary  break  in  the  clouds, 
which  indicated  our  position  as  89.57.  I 
quote  an  entry  from  my  journal  some 
hours  later : 

*'  The  Pole  at  last !  The  prize  of  three 
centuries,  my  dream  and  goal  for  twenty 
years,  mine  at  last !  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  realize  it. 

"  It  all  seems  so  simr^e  and  common- 


place. As  Bartlett  said  when  turning- 
back,  when  speaking  of  his  being  in  these 
exclusive  regions,  which  no  mortal  has 
ever  penetrated  before  : 

"  '  It  is  just  like  every  day  I'  " 

Of  course,  I  had  many  sensations  that 
made  sleep  impossible  for  hours,  despite 
my  utter  fatigue — the  sensations  of  a  life- 
time ;  but  I  have  no  room  for  them  here. 

The  first  thirty  hours  at  the  Pole  were 
spent  in  taking  observations ;  in  going 
some  ten  miles  beyond  our  camp  and 
some  eight  miles  to  the  right  of  it;  in 
taking  photographs,  planting  my  flags, 
depositing  my  records,  studying  the  hori- 
zon with  my  telescope  for  possible  land, 
and  searching  for  a  practicable  place  to 
make  a  sounding. 

Ten  hours  after  our  arrival  the  clouds 
cleared  before  a  light  breeze  from  our 
left,  and  from  that  time  until  our  departure 
in  the  afternoon  of  April  7  the  weather 
was  cloudless  and  flawless.  The  minimum 
temperature  during  the  thirty  hours  was 
33  below,  the  maximum  12. 

We  had  reached  the  goal,  but  the  re- 
turn was  still  before  us.  It  was  essential 
that  we  reach  the  land  before  the  next 
spring  tide,  and  we  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  do  this.  I  had  a  brief  talk  with 
my  men.  From  now  on  it  was  to  be  a 
big  travel,  litde  sleep,  and  a  husde  every 
minute.  We  would  try,  I  told  them,  to 
double  march  on  the  return — that  is,  to 
start  and  cover  one  of  our  northward 
marches,  make  tea  and  eat  our  luncheon 
in  the  igloos,  then  cover  another  march, 
eat  and  sleep  a  few  hours,  and  repeat 
this  daily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  nearly  did  this, 
covering  regularly  on  our  homeward 
journey  five  outward  marches  in  three  re- 
turn marches.  Just  as  long  as  we  could 
hold  the  trail  we  could  double  our  speed, 
and  we  need  waste  no  time  in  building 
new  igloos.  Every  day  that  we  gained 
on  the  return  lessened  the  chances  of  a 
gale  destroying  the  track.  Just  above 
the  eighty-seventh  parallel  was  a  region 
some  fifty  miles  wide  which  caused  me 
considerable  uneasiness.  Twelve  hours 
of  strong  easterly,  westerly,  or  northerly 
wind  would  make  this  region  an  open  sea. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7  th  we  started 
on  our  return,  having  double  fed  the  dogs, 
repaired  the  sledges  for  the  last  time,  and 
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discarded  all  our  spare  clothing:  to  lighten 
the  loads.  Five  miles  from  the  Pole  a 
narrow  crack  fiUed  with  recent  ice, 
through  which  we  were  ahle  to  work  a 
bcfewith  a  pickax,  enahled  me  to  make 
a  sounding.  AH  my  wire,  1,500  fathoms, 
was  sent  down,  hut  there  was  no  bottom. 
In  puDii^  up  the  wire  parted  a  few  fath- 
03B  from  the  surface  and  lead  and  wire 
went  to  the  hottom.  Off  went  reel  and 
handle,  lightenii^  the  sledges  still  further. 
We  had  no  more  use  for  them  now. 

Three  marches  hrought  us  back  to  the 
igkws  where  the  Captain  turned  back. 
The  last  march  was  in  the  wild  sweep  of  a 
Dortheriy  gale,  with  drifting  snow  and  the 
ice  rocking  under  us  as  we  dashed  over 
it  South  of  where  Marvin  had  turned 
back  we  came  to  where  his  party  had 
built  several  igloos  while  delayed  by  open 
leads.  Still  further  south  we  found  where 
the  Captain  had  heen  held  up  by  an  open 
kad  and  obl^^  to  camp.  Fortunately, 
the  movement  of  these  leads  was  simply 
opci  and  shut,  and  it  took  considerable 
water  motion  to  fault  the  trail  seriously. 

Willie  the  Captain,  Marvin,  and,  as  I 
found  out  later,  Borup,  had  been  delayed 
by  open  leads,  we  seemed  to  bear  a  pat- 
ent charm,  and  at  no  single  lead  were  we 
delayed  more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 
Sometimes  the  ice  was  fast  and  firm 
enough  to  carry  us  across ;  sometimes  a 
short  detour,  sometimes  a  brief  halt  for 
the  lead  to  close,  sometimes  an  impro- 
vised ferry  on  an  ice  cake,  kept  the  trail 
without  difficulty  down  to  the  tenth  outward 
mairh.  Igloos  there  disappeared  com- 
pletely, and  the  entire  region  was  unrecog- 
nizable. Where  on  the  outward  journey 
had  been  narrow  cracks,  there  were  now 
broad  leads,  one  of  them  over  five  miles 
in  width,  caught  over  with  young  ice. 

Here  again  fortune  favored  us,  and  no 
pronounced  movement  of  the  ice  having 
taken  place  since  the  Captain  passed,  we 
had  his  trail  to  follow-  We  picked  up  the 
M  trail  again  north  of  the  seventh  igloos, 
foUowed  it  beyond  the  fifth,  and  at  the  big 
lead  lost  it  finally, 

From  here  we  followed  the  Captain's 
trail,  and  on  April  23  our  sledges  passed 
up  the  vertical  edge  of  the  glacier  fringe, 
a  little  west  of  Cape  Columbia.  When 
the  last  sledge  came  up,  1  thought  my 
Eskimos  had  gone   crazy.     They  yeUed 


and  called  and  danced  themselves  helpless. 
As  Ootah  sat  down  on  his  sledge  he  re- 
marked in  Eskimo  :  "  The  devil  is  asleep 
or  having  trouble  with  his  wife,  or  we 
never  should  have  come  back  so  easily.*' 

A  few  hours  later  we  arrived  at  Crane 
City  under  the  bluffs  of  Cape  Columbia, 
and  after  putting  four  pounds  of  pemiyii- 
can  into  each  of  the  faithful  dogs  to  keep 
them  quiet,  we  had  at  last  our  chance  to 
sleep.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  sleep  at 
Cape  Columbia.  It  was  sleep,  sleep,  then 
turn  over  and  sleep  again.  We  slept 
gloiiously,  with  never  a  thought  of  the 
morrow  or  of  having  to  walk,  and,  too,  with 
no  thought  that  there  was  to  be  never  a 
night  more  of  blinding  headache.  Cold 
water  to  a  parched  throat  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  sleep  to  a  numbed,  fatigued 
brain  and  body. 

Two  days  we  spent  here  in  sleeping  and 
drying  our  clothes.  Then  for  the  ship. 
Our  dogs,  like  ourselves,  had  not  been 
hungry  when  we  arrived,  but  simply  life- 
less with  fatigue.  They  were  different 
animals  now,  and  the  better  ones  among 
them  slept  on  with  tightly  curled  tails  and 
uplifted  heads  and  their  hind  legs  treading 
the  snow  with  piston-like  regularity. 

We  reached  Hecla  in  one  march  and 
the  Roosevelt  in  another.  When  we  got 
to  the  Roosevelt,  I  was  staggered  by  the 
news  of  the  fatal  mishap  to  Marvin.  He 
had  been  either  less  cautious  or  less  for- 
tunate than  the  rest  of  us,  and  his  death 
emphasized  the  risk  to  which  we  had  all 
been  subjected,  for  there  was  not  one  of 
us  but  had  been  in  the  sledge  at  some 
time  during  the  journey.  The  big  lead, 
cheated  of  its  prey  three  years  before,  had 
at  last  gained  its  human  victim. 

The  rest  can  be  quickly  told.  McMil- 
lan and  Borup  had  started  for  the  Green- 
land coast  to  deposit  caches  for  me. 
Before  I  arrived  a  flying  Eskimo  courier 
from  me  overtook  them  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  caches  were  no  longer 
needed,  and  that  they  were  to  concentrate 
their  energies  on  tidal  observations,  etc., 
at  Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup  and  north  from 
there.  These  instructions  were  carried 
out,  and  after  their  return  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  McMillan  made  some  further 
tidal  observations  at  other  points.  The 
supplies  remaining  at  the  various  caches 
were  brought   in,    and   on   July  18  the 
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Roosevelt  left  her  winter  quarters  and 
was  driven  out  into  the  channel  pack  of 
Cape  Union.  She  fought  her  way  south 
in  the  center  of  the  channel  and  passed 
Cape  Sabine  on  August  8,  or  39  days 
earlier  than  in  1908  and  32  days  earlier 
than  the  British  expedition  in  1876. 

We  picked  up  Whitney  and  his  party 
and  the  stores  at  Etah,  We  killed  seventy- 
odd  walrus  for  my  Eskimos,  whom  I 
landed  at  their  homes.  We  met  the 
Jeanie  off  Saunders  Island  and  took  over 
her  coal,  and  cleared  from  Cape  York  on 
August  26,  one  month  earlier  than  in  1906. 

On  September  5  we  arrived  at  Indian 
Harbor,  whence  the  message,  "  Stars  and 
Stripes  nailed  to  North  Pole,"  was  sent 
vibrating  southward  through  the  crisp 
Labrador  air. 

The  culmination  of  long  experience  ;  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  gained  in  the  last  expedition 
— these,  together  with  a  new  tjrpe  of 
sledge  which  reduced  the  work  of  both 
dogs  and  driver,  and  a  new  type  of  camp 
cooler  which  added  to  the  comfort  and 
increased  the  hours  of  sleep  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  combined  to  make  the 
present  expedition  an  agreeable  improve- 
ment up>on  the  last  in  respect  to  the  rapid- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  its  work  and  the 
lessened  discomfort  and  strain  upon  the 
members  of  the  party. 

As  to  the  personnel,  I  have  again  been 
particularly  fortunate.  Captain  Bardett 
is  just  Bartlett — tireless,  sleepless,  enthu- 
siastic, whether  on  the  bridge  or  in  the 
crow's-nest  or  at  the  head  of  a  sledge 
division  in  the  field.  Dr.  Goodsell,  the 
surgeon  of  the  expedition,  not  only  looked 
after  its  health  and  his  own  specialty  of 
microscopes,  but  took  his  full  share  of 
the  field  work  of  the  expedition  as  well, 
and  was  always  ready  for  any  work.  Pro- 
fessors Marvin  and  McMillan  have  secured 
a  mass  of  scientific  data,  having  made  all 
the  tidal  and  most  of  the  field  work,  and 
their  services  were  invaluable  in  every 
way.  Borup  not  only  made  the  record 
as  to  the  distance  traveled  during  the 
journey,  but  to  his  assistance  and  his  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  photography  is  due 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  unequaled  series 
of  photographs  taken  by  the  expedition. 
Hansen  in  the  field  and  Percy  as  stew- 
ard were  the  same  as  ever,  invaluable  in 


their  respective  lines.  Chief  Engineer 
Wardwell,  also  of  the  last  expedition, 
aided  by  his  assistant,  Scott,  kept  the 
machinery  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Gushue,  the  mate,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Roosevelt  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bartlett  and  myself,  and 
Bo's'n  Murphy,  who  was  put  in  charg^e 
of  the  station  at  Etah  for  the  relief  of 
Cook,  were  both  trustworthy  and  reliable 
men,  and  I  count  myself  fortunate  in 
having  had  them  in  my  service. 

The  members  of  the  crew  and  the  fire- 
men were  a  distinct  improvement  over 
those  of  the  last  expedition.  Ever}-  one 
of  them  was  willing  and  anxious  to  be  of 
service  in  every  possible  way.  Connors, 
who  was  promoted  to  be  bo's'n  in  the 
absence  of  Murphy,  proved  to  be  particu- 
larly effective.  Barnes,  seaman,  and 
Wiseman  and  Joyce,  firemen,  not  only 
assisted  Marvin  and  McMillan  in  their 
tidal  and  meteorological  observations  on 
the  Roosevelt,  but  Wiseman  and  Barnes 
went  into  the  field  with  them  on  their 
trips  to  Cape  Columbia,  and  Condon  and 
Cody  covered  1,000  miles  hunting  and 
sledging  supplies. 

As  for  my  faithful  Eskimos,  I  have  left 
them  with  ample  supplies  of  dark,  rich 
walrus  meat  and  blubber  for  their  winter, 
with  currants,  sugar  biscuits,  guns,  rifles, 
ammunition,  knives,  hatchets,  traps,  etc., 
and  for  the  splendid  four  who  stood  be- 
side me  at  the  Pole  a  boat  and  tent  each 
to  requite  them  for  their  energ}'  and  the 
hardship  and  toil  they  underwent  to  help 
their  friend  Peary  to  the  North  Pole. 

But  all  of  this — ^the  dearly  bought  years 
of  experience,  the  magnificent  strength  of 
the  Roosevelt,  the  splendid  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  my  party,  the  loyal  faithful- 
ness of  my  Eskimos — could  have  gone  for 
naught  but  for  the  faithful  necessaries  of 
war  furnished  so  loyally  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Pear>'  Arctic  Club. 
And  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  living  to 
say  that  to  no  single  individual  has  the 
fine  result  been  more  signally  due  than  to 
my  friend  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the 
first  President  of  the  club. 

Their  assistance  has  enabled  me  to  tell 
the  last  of  the  great  earth  stories,  the  story 
the  world  has  been  waiting  to  hear  for 
300  years — the  story  of  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole. 
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THE  atmosphere    of     tlie     earth  is 
about  a  hundred   miles   in    depth, 
and  sdenti&c  balloon    ascensions 
have  shown  that  man  can  live  in  it  up  to 
a  bdght  of  from  four  and  a.  Half  to  seven 
miles  above  the   sea-level,    according  to 
ins  method  and  speed    of    ascent.     This 
is  the  new  domain  whicli  liuman  genius 
and  skiA  are  setting    about    to    conquer 
for  the  purposes  of  transportation.     That 
this  conquest  will  ultimately  be  an  abso- 
lute fact  and  that  the    air  -will    at  some 
fnture  date  be  the  earth's  msdn  highway 
tbae   seems    every    reason     to    believe, 
bat  that    tins    astounding     change    will 
ocoor  with  such  Ughtning    rapidity  as  is 
fredypre<ficted  is  a  belief  the  optimism  of 
winch  appears  to  be  totally  unwarranted. 
A  wild  and  unwarranted  enthusiasm  can 
only  brii^  forth  a  reaction   of  skepticism 
wirfi  the  realization  of  its  gross  exaggera- 
tioa,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
cause  of  aerial  navigation  would  be  better 
served  by  a  sober  consideration  of  what 
has  so   far    been     done    and  what  are  . 
the  immecfiate  indications  in  the  line  of 
IHogress.     Because    balloons    existed    in 
the  da\^  of  Washington  and  of  Louis  XVI 
of  France,  it  is  generally  supposed  that, 
of  the  two  great  schools  in  aeronautics, 
the  hghter-than-air  is  the  older  one ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whereas  the  idea  of  rising 
from  the  eaitii   through   the   agency   of 
rarefied  air  or  of  a  gas  lighter  than  air  is 
less  than  a  century   and   a   half   old,  it 
woukl  be  difficult  to  place  a  date  on  the 
origin  of  the  first  attempt  at  mechanical 
ffight,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  one  of  the 
first  cravings  of  man  had  been  to  be  able 
to  imitate  the  birds  he  saw  soaring  about 
him.     History  of  all  ages  and  of  all  peo- 
ples  abounds    with    relations    of   man's 
attempts  to  fly^  and  the  thought  gives  one 
a  feelii^  of  gratification  that  he  happens 
ta  be  imng  at  the  precise  time  when  this 
dream  of  ages  is  b^^ning  to  cease  to  be 
one. 

For  dream  it  no  longer  is ;  men  are 
feaming  lo  fly,  and,  as  if  the  sudden  tri- 
omph  of  the  rival  theories  had  put  them 


on  their  mettle,  the  champions  of  the 
lighter-than-air  craft  have  simultaneously 
produced  those  marvelous  and  mighty 
ships  of  the  air  of  which  Count  Zeppelin's 
appears  to  be  the  most  successful  exam- 
ple. 

Although  it  may  be  technically  true  that 
the  gasoline  engine  was  not  a  necessity 
to  human  flight  or  to  the  dirigibility  of 
balloons,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
its  contributions  to  them  were  so  tre- 
mendous as  to  appear  to  have  actually 
determined  their  occurrence. 

In  the  past  century  various  attempts 
were  made  in  both  directions,  both  with 
the  mere  use  of  man's  muscular  strength 
and  with  engines  of  various  kinds — steam, 
electricity,  compressed  air,  carbonic  gas, 
ammortia,  ether,  and  even  gunpowder — 
but  none  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in 
any  way  comparable  with  the  very  first 
attempts  made  with  the  gasoline  motor : 
those  of  Zeppelin  and  of  Santos-Dumont 
on  their  first  dirigible  balloons  of  1899 
and  1900,  and  of  the  Wright  brothers  on 
their  first  aeroplane  of  1903. 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years  great  efforts 
have  been  made  towards  building  special 
motors  of  extremely  reduced  weight  for 
aeronautical  use.  Herring,  Levavasseur, 
Esnault-Pelterie,  and  others  have  designed 
some  very  light  engines,  which  are  mar- 
vels of  compactness  and  ingenuity,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  reli- 
ability has  not  been  too  hastily  sacrificed 
to  lightness  of  construction.  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  and  the  Italian  Anzani,  who  were 
both  motor-cycle  constructors,  have  turned 
out  very  successful  motors,  while  the 
Gnome  rotary  motor,  in  which  the  seven 
cylinders  disposed  starlike  around  the 
crank-case  revolve  at  great  speed,  doing 
away  with  fly-wheel  and  water-cooling, 
has  just  covered  itself  with  glory  at 
Rheims,  where  it  carried  both  Paulhan 
and  Farman  as  long  as  they  wished  or  as 
their  fuel  lasted,  enabling  them  to  beat  all 
world's  records  for  sustained  flight.  The 
only  trouble  experienced  with  it  at  first 
was  in   the   lubrication    of  the   whirling 
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cylinders,  but  this  has  been  overcome,  as 
the  results  show.  On  Sommer's  P'arman 
biplane  is  an  ordinary  automobile  four- 
cylinder  motor  (Vivinus) ;  he  imitated  in 
this  the  Wrights,  whose  motor  weighs 
seven  or  eight  pounds  to  the  horse-power, 
and,  curiously  enough^  was  the  first  man 
to  surpass  their  records,  when,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  he  flew  for  two  hours  twenty-seven 
minutes  fifteen  seconds. 

Besides  Farman,  Paulhan,  Sommer,  and 
Wright,  the  only  other  man  who  has  flown 
for  over  two  hours  is  Hubert  Latham,  on 
his  swift  Antoinette  monoplane — the 
most  birdlike  aeroplane  yet  made.  Both 
the  machine  and  engine  are  built  by 
Levavasseur,  who,  after  struggling  for  five 
years  with  the  radiation,  lubrication,  igni- 
tion, and  carburation  of  the  many  cylinders 
of  his  featherweight  engine,  seems  at  last 
to  be  giving  it  some  of  the  reliability  it 
so  long  lacked.  After  enabling  the  first 
aeroplane  flights  in  Europe  to  be  made, 
three  years  ago,  the  Antoinette  has  now 
beaten  every  speed  record  from  twenty 
to  ninety-five  miles. 

The  successes  of  the  Wrights  and  of 
Sommer  show,  however,  that  so  light  an 
engine  is  far  from  being  a  necessity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  this  may  sound 
strange,  a  very  light  motor  means  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  dirigible  balloon  than  it 
does  to  the  aeroplane ;  and  if,  when  reliable, 
it  is  an  improvement  for  the  latter,  for  the 
former  it  would  seem  to  represent  nothing 
less  than  its  only  hope  of  ultimate  success 
in  strong  winds,  by  enabling  it  to  increase 
the  relation  of  power  to  size.  With  a 
gas-bag,  every  ounce  of  useless  weight 
counts  against  its  efficiency,  and,  in  the 
same  way  that  every  added  horse-power 
to  a  railway  engine,  an  automobile,  a  boat, 
a  submarine,  or  a  motor  sled  increases 
their  speed,  so  it  is  with  the  dirigible,  pro- 
vided only  it  has  the  required  solidity  of 
construction  to  meet  the  increased  air- 
resistance.  With  an  aeroplane,  however, 
entirely  novel  conditions  are  met.  Weight 
is  not  the  flying-machine's  enemy  in  the 
way  popularly  supposed,  and  every  aero- 
plane of  a  given  surface  and  power,  and 
offering  a  given  resistance  to  the  air,  needs 
to  weigh  a  given  amount  to  maintain  its 
best  speed;  in  other  words,  to  attain  a 
certain  speed  the  thrust  of  the  propeller 
cannot  alone  be  considered,  but  must  be 


carefully  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
surface,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the 
weight.  On  several  occasions  within  the 
last  three  years  an  aeroplane  fitted  with 
an  engine  too  powerful  for  it  has  had  its 
speed  increased  by  reducing  its  surface  or 
increasing  its  weight,  or  both.  The  biplane 
on  which  Orville  Wright  recently  made 
his  successful  trials  at  Fort  Myer  is  a  much 
faster  machine  than  the  one  he  tried  there 
last  year.  Yet  the  engine  is  the  same 
and  the  weight  is  the  same,  but  the  sur- 
faces and  the  vertical  resistance  to  the  air 
are  considerably  less. 

Furthermore,  had  Wright  had  the  op>- 
tion  of  making  his  cross-country  speed 
test  unaccompanied  by  a  passenger,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  have  availed  himself  of  it.  The 
passenger  presented  a  further  resistance 
to  the  air,  but  his  weight  gave  an  added 
speed  to  the  biplane,  which,^  no  doubt, 
counterbalanced  this.  A  machine  which 
can  carry  an  added  weight  will,  under 
nearly  all  circumstances,  fly  better  with  it 
than  without,  provided  it  does  not  change 
the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity.  This 
apparent  anomaly — adding  weight  to 
increase  the  speed — was  not  discovered 
yesterday ;  it  is  some  three  hundred  and 
twelve  years  ago  since  one  William  Shake- 
speare wrote — 

"  And  as  the  tiling  that's  heavy  in  itself 
Upon    enforcement    flies    with   greatest 
speed," 

when  describing  the  flight  at  Shrewsbury 
of  Northumberland's  forces,  "  heavy  in 
Hotspur's  loss,"  and  he  certainly  was  not 
the  first  to  observe  that  a  burden  increases 
the  speed  of  a  bird.  A  given  aeroplane 
has  its  own  minimum  and  maximum 
speeds,  and  the  difference  between  them 
is  comparatively  small ;  this  is  because 
the  angle,  which  the  plane — or.  to  be  pre- 
cise, the  chord  of  the  curve  of  the  plane — 
makes  with  the  direction  of  flight  is  de- 
pendent on  the  speed,  and  cannot  vary 
much  with  safety.  Every  aeroplane  has 
a  critical  angle  of  incidence,  and  if  it  can 
attain  this  angle  with  the  motor  it  has,  a 
more  p>owerful  motor  of  the  same  weight 
will  in  almost  all  cases  be  more  of  a  detri- 
ment than  a  benefit,  as  far  as  speed  is 
concerned.  As  to  how  small  the  normal 
angle  of  incidence  can  be  made — ^in  other 
words,  how  near  the  horizontal  the  planes 
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can  be  when  the  direction  of  flight  is 
t -mcr.taJ — this  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
structive ability  of  the  designer  and 
l-:<ier,  a  small  angle  of  attack  being,  one 
~  ^h:  >ay.  one  of  the  main  standards  of 
csceier.ce     in     an     aeroplane     built    for 

Aernplanes  so  far  have   not   exceeded 
5:n  mJes  an  hour  ;  but  this  speed  will  un- 
ci''uSttdly  increase,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
it  srxM  if  the  machine   is   to  cope  with 
>r  n^  head    winds,    and    especially  with 
iTTy-^r^  cross  winds   and  air   eddies,  which 
2:  prtsent  are  really  the  thorn  in  the  side 
j        f*i  practical    a\nation.      The    problem   of 
-I'Lug  one's  self   above    the   earth  is  an 
.^>y  one  10  solve   compared  with  that  of 
buiincing  one's  self  when  once  in  flight ; 
nd  the  lateral  equilibrium  of  aeroplanes 
r^ht  be  called  the  question  of  the  hour. 
The  ad\ocaies  of  voluntary  and  of  auto- 
HLidc  ci^ntrol  have  both  strong  arguments 
to  support  their  cases,  but  it  would  seem 
•iat  ultimately  the  former  will  be  resorted 
:o.  possibly  with  the  aid  of  the  g>TOscope, 
w^v^h,  however,  in  this  application,  is  so 
ir  a  more    or    less    mysterious    factor. 
Flexible  wing    tips    are    used   on    many 
iTuchines.  and  the  method  of  warping  the 
extremities  of  the  planes  by  the  aid  of  a 
k%er  and  wires,  as  embodied  in  the  Wright 
:ter.  ^eems  a  remarkably  ingenious  solu- 
3- a.     The   big    biplane    can  turn  in  an 
SL^t'-^ni shingly  short  space,  and  by  fl\ing  on 
a  circular    course    in    a    twenty-five-mile 
wind  they   have    shown    that    they   can 
bra\-e  quite  a  strong  gust  or  cross  current ; 
B!eriot*s  smaller  monoplane — the  one  in 
which  he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover — 
has  the   same  lateral  control,  while  the 
Antoinettes  have  the  movable  wing  tips. 
.\nc»ther  machine  which  has  shown  ster- 
L-ig  qualides  in  a  twenty-mile  breeze  is 
Paulhan's  Voisin  biplane,  and  this  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  lack  of  lateral 
stability  had  been  so  far  the  main  fault  of 
this  t>pe  of  machine.    On  a  similar  biplane 
Hunau-Varilla  has  also   done  well   in    a 
^iTid.     The  ability  to  steer  in  all  directions 
and  stay  on  an  even  keel  in  a  high  wind 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  to 
be  sdved,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  less  of  a 
problem  when  aeroplanes  go  faster.     As 
to  how  fast  they  wi//  go,  it  seems  hard  to 
fonetcD ;  many  prophesy  a  fantastic  speed 
of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  an  hour, 


and  even  more  ;  others  say  that  the  pres- 
ent velocities  will  be  but  slightly  exceeded, 
and  that  flying-machines  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  maximum  speeds  attained  by  auto- 
mobiles and  motor-cycles — 127  and  135 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  certain  that  around 
150  miles  an  hour  problems  will  arise, 
such  as  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the 
behavior  of  propellers  at  such  a  speed, 
which  will  take  a  lot  of  solving.  Surfaces 
will,  no  doubt,  be  reduced  to  a  rtiinimum, 
and  light  motors  will  certainly  be  necessary 
then,  far  lighter  than  those  dreamed  of 
now  by  the  designers,  and  possibly  of  a 
totally  different  nature,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  this  velocity  of  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  a  second  should  not  be  reached 
by  the  machines  of  the  future. 

Another  question  often  put  is :  What 
weight  will  the  flying-machine  of  the 
future  be  able  to  carry,  and  what  will  be 
its  radius  of  action  without  alighting  ? 
Although  the  genius  of  man  appears  to 
slowly,  but  surely,  overcome  all  diflficulties, 
it  cannot  very  well  be  seen  how  the  aero- 
plane will  ever  be  a  weight-carrier.  The 
power  and  surface  needed  increase  at  so 
much  more  rapid  a  ratio  than  its  carrying 
capacity  that  a  limit  is  quickly  reached ; 
it  is  the  same  principle  which  makes  good 
fliers  of  small  birds  and  condemns  the  emu, 
cassowary,  and  ostrich  to  never  leave  the 
earth.  The  present  machines  can  carry 
two  or  three  men,  and  in  the  near  future 
five  or  six  men  will,  no  doubt,  soar  on  the 
same  flier — perhaps  more,  but  not  many. 
ProfessoF  Graham  Bell  built  recently  a 
huge  air-craft  composed  of  a  ver>'  large 
number  of  the  tetrahedral  cells  patented 
by  him  some  years  ago.  It  is  claimed 
that,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  cells,  the 
lifting  power  of  such  a  machine  can  be 
increased  in  direct  ratio  to  its  size,  and 
the  solution  of  the  problem  may  lie  along 
these  lines ;  the  machine,  however,  did 
not  rise,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering 
what  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  edges 
of  the  coundess  cells  amounts  to.  As  to 
the  aeroplane's  radius  of  action,  it  would 
seem  that  this  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  even  now  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  one  would  have  the 
endurance  to  drive  some  of  the  latest 
machines  as  long  as  the  fuel  which  they 
are  capable  of  taking  aloft  would  propel 
them.     Farman  was  exhausted  at* the  end 
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of  his  record-breaking  flight  on  August 
27,  and  when  be  alighted,  he  had  used 
only  two-thirds  of  his  gasoline.  Farman, 
let  it  be  said,  was  a  famous  automobile 
race  driver  before  taking  to  aviation,  and 
won  the  grueling  Paris- Vienna  race  in 
1902 — ^nine  hundred  miles  in  twenty 
hours.  Another  point  much  discussed  is 
the  relative  merits  of  the  single-plane  and 
double-plane  machines.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  why  just  one  special  kind  of 
aeroplane  should  be  pre-eminently  better 
than  any  other.  Machines  built  in  dozens 
of  different  ways  have  left  the  ground,  and 
of  the  six  types  which  have  been  so  success- 
ful lately  each  has  its  advantages :  The 
monoplanes  (Bleriot  and  Antoinette)  have 
great  speed,  and  a  wind  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour  does  not  bother  thern. 
Among  the  biplanes,  the  Wrights  have  a 
wonderful  control— can  take  very  sharp 
turns  and  fly  in  a  strong  wind ;  they  are 
great  weight  carriers  for  their  size.  The 
Curtisses  are  phenomenally  fast,  and  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  swiftest  mono- 
planes, as  the  result  of  the  Gordon-Ben- 
nett Cup  shows ;  they  are  very  sensitive 
to  their  vertical  or  depth  rudder,  as  are 
also  the  Farmans,  which  are  much  slower, 
but  which  can  carry  fuel  for  eight  or  nine 
hours,  if  need  be.  The  Voisins,  lasdy,  are 
also  reliable,  and  Paulhan  has  shown  that 
they  can  fly  in  a  wind.  His  confidence 
in  his  machine  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
heights  to  which  he  ascends  in  it. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  aeroplane  is 
only  a  transitory  form  of  fl5ang-machine, 
for  it  is  a  question  whether  man  will  be 
for  many  years  satisfied  with  a  machine 
that  cannot  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
ground  and  alight  in  the  same  manner; 
it  is  held  by  many  that  the  planes  will  ul- 
timately disappear  and  be  entirely  replaced 
by  propeUers  revolving  horizontally  on 
vertical  shafts,  thus  getting  a  direct  lift 
and  making  the  machine  a  helicopter. 
Certainly  more  wonderful  things  have 
happened,  but  at  present  the  helicopter  is 
shunned  by  all  but  a  few  inventors ;  for 
outside  of  the  difficulties  of  execution, 
there  is  the  very  obvious  danger  attend- 
ing a  stoppage  of  the  engine  once  it  has 
succeeded  in  rising,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  ingenious  contrivances  to 
check  the  ensuing  fall.  Helicoplanes,  or 
aeroplanes  with  horizontal  propellers,  have 


been  experimented  with  in  France,  but 
without  much  success;  apparentiy  the 
only  wjiy  one  could  combine  the  two  types 
would  be  if  the  planes  could  be  turned  in 
a  vertical  position  with  their  edges  to  the 
wind  when  rising  and  alighting.  How- 
ever distant  the  practical  helicopter  ap- 
pears to  be,  there  is  one  type  of  flying- 
machine  which  seems  infinitely  less  prom- 
ising of  ultimate  fulfillment,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  that  on  which  more  thought 
has  probably  been  expended  than  on  any 
other  kind — ^the  flapping-wing  machine, 
or  omithopter.  As  a  direct  imitation  of 
birds  it  is  what  first  suggested  itself  to  the 
investigator  of  the  problem  of  mechani- 
cal flight,  and  there  are  men  even  to-day 
who  aver  that  the  absolute  conquest  of 
the  air  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
exact  replica  of  nature's  flying-machines. 
To  this  may  be  readily  answered,  how- 
ever, that  when  man  created  vehicles  to 
go  on  land,  he  did  not  affix  artifldal  leg^ 
to  them ;  he  invented  the  wheel,  a  thing 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  nature ;  and 
that,  now  that  he  wishes  to  fly,  he  sees  no 
reason  why  he  should  undertake  the  her- 
culean and,  no  doubt,  impossible  task  of 
imitating  by  mechanical  means  such  a 
marvelous  thing  as  the  motion  of  a  bird's 
wing,  when  his  inventive  genius  has 
evolved  so  wonderful  an  agent  for  pro- 
pelling craft  through  fluids — liquid  or 
gaseous — as  the  screw  propeller. 

An  appreciation  of  the  role  the  pro- 
peller has  so  far  played  in  lifting  aero- 
planes into  the  air  and  keeping  them  there, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  more  than  anything  else  is 
this  genial  invention  responsible  for  the 
results  reached  to  date  in  what  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  "  conquest  of  the  air,"  and, 
no  doubt,  its  improvement  and  judicious 
use  will  probably  have  no  small  part  in 
completing  it.  However  hackneyed  a 
phrase  and  much  abused  an  expression 
are  the  words  "  conquest  of  the  air,"  they 
will  one  day  denote  an  actual  condition, 
but  it  will  be  a  protracted  struggle,  with 
its  share,  no  doubt,  of  victims  and  of  set- 
backs. The  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
revolutionary  triumph  of  the  flying-machine 
over  gravity ;  the  coming  years  will  see  its 
evolutionary  subjugation  of  the  treacher- 
ous element  into  which  it  has  launched 
itself. 
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SOME  time  in  the  fall  of  1828,  Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  the  Quaker  abolition- 
ist, met  by  accident,  in  a  Boston 
i>3arding-house,  a  young  man  by  the  name 
o:  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  then 
pablshing  a  total  abstinence  newspaper, 
the  National  Philanthropist.  The  next 
year,  afier  returning  from  a  visit  to  a 
colony  of  emancipated  slaves  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  settling  in  the  island  of 
Ha\ti,  Lundy  announced  in  his  paper  that 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  joined  him  at 
Baltimore,  Mar>'land,  and  would  hence- 
forth be  associated  with  him  in  the  publi- 
cation, at  that  dty,  of  the  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  the  first  abolition 
ne^-spaper  in  the  United  States. 

This  meeting  of   Benjamin  Lundy  and 
Wnfiam  Lloyd  Garrison    and  their  subse- 
quent association  in  Baltimore  mark  the 
p-Dint  in  time  when   the   agitation  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  was  transferred 
from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States, 
and  slavery   became,    for  the  first  time, 
a  National  issue.      After  the  Southampton 
uprising,  in    1831,  the  abolition  societies 
which  up  to  that  time  had  existed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  South  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared.    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
incfividuals  like  Cassius  M.  Clay,  who  as 
lale  as    1845    published    an   anti-slavery 
weekly,  the  True  American,  at  Lexington, 
Rentuck>%  there  was  no  public  opposition 
to  slavery*  in  any  of  the  Southern  States. 
Opposition  to  slavery,  though  silenced 
in  the  South,  never  wholly  ceased  there, 
and  the  evidence  of  its  existence  was  the 
free  Xegro.      In  spite  of  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  limit  and  check  emancipa- 
tion of  the   slaves,  the  number  of  free 
Negroes    connnued    to   increase   in   the 
Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  existence  of  this  class  of  persons 
was  the  silent    protest  of  the  Southern 
sbveholder  against  the  system  which  he 
puUidy  defended  and  upheld. 

Under  the  conditions  of  slavery,  the 
position  of  the  free  Negro  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one.  He  was  in  a  certain 
sense  an  anomaly,  since  he  did  not  belong 


to  either  class.  He  was  distrusted  by  the 
white  people  and  looked  down  upon  by 
the  slaves.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  individual 
slaveholders — sometimes  by  providing  in 
their  wills  for  the  emancipation  and  trans- 
portation of  their  slaves  to  a  free  State  or 
to  Liberia,  sometimes  by  permitting  indi- 
vidual slaves  to  buy  their  own  freedom 
— were  constantly  adding  to  the  number 
of  "  free  persons  of  color. "  Among  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  who  freed  their 
slaves  were  George  Washington,  John 
Randolph,  and  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney,  author  of  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
decision. 

When  a  master  liberated  his  slaves  by 
will,  it  was  frequently  with  the  explana- 
tion, expressed  or  understood,  that  he 
believed  slavery  was  morally  wrong. 
When  he  allowed  them  to  buy  their  own 
freedom,  it  was  a  practical  recognition  that 
the  system  was  economically  a  mistake, 
since  the  slave  who  could  purchase  his 
own  freedom  was  one  whom  it  did  not 
pay  to  hold  as  a  slave.  This  fact  was 
clearly  recognized  by  a  planter  in  Missis- 
sippi, who  declared  that  he  had  found  it 
paid  to  allow  the  slaves  to  buy  their 
freedom.  In  order  to  encourage  them  to 
do  this,  he  devised  a  method  by  which 
they  might  purchase  their  freedom  in 
installments.  After  they  had  saved  a 
certain  amount  of  money  by  extra  labor, 
he  permitted  them  to  buy  one  day's 
freedom  a  week.  With  this  much  capi- 
tal invested  in  themselves  they  were  then 
able  to  purchase,  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  day's 
freedom,  until  they  were  entirely  free. 

A  somewhat  similar  method  was  some- 
times adopted  by  certain  ambitious  f reed- 
men  for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  their 
families.  In  such  a  case  the  father  would 
purchase,  for  instance,  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter. The  children  would  then  join  with 
their  father  in  purchasing  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  It  was  in  this  way,  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Monroe 
Work,  who  is  at  present  a  teacher  at 
Tuskegee,  that  his  grandfather  purchased 
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his  wife  and  ten  of  his  children,  including 
Mr.  Work's  father.  The  grandfather, 
Henry  Work,  after  securing  his  own  free- 
dom, went  first  to  Cincinnati,  and  then 
to  Decatur,  Michigan,  where  he  owned  a 
farm,  and  on  this  farm  he  and  his  chil- 
dren earned  the  money  to  purchase  one 
by  one  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
How  much  it  cost  the  family  to  free  itself 
in  this  way  Mr.  Work  says  he  was  unable 
to  learn.  He  knows,  however,  that  his 
father  sold  at  one  time  for  $1,400.  When 
Henry  Work  died,  there  were  still  three  of 
his  children  in  slavery  whom  he  had  not 
been  able  to  redeem.  Ex-President  Gib- 
son, of  the  Negro  State  of  Liberia,  told 
me  that  his  father  purchased  himself  and 
most  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
in  installments  and  transported  them  to 
Liberia.  Two  sons,  who  did  not  care  to 
go  back  to  Africa,  were  left  in  slavery  in 
this  country,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  after  a  certain  time  they  were  to  be- 
come free. 

In  this  and  other  ways,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  at  this  time  something 
like  30,000  fugitives  in  Canada  and  20,- 
000  colonists  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  free  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  59,466  in  1790  to 
434,495  in  1860.  This  was  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  N^^o  population  at 
that  time.  Of  these  free  Negroes  con- 
siderably more  than  half — 262,000 — were 
in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  South, 
the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
arid  North  Carolina  contained  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  "free  citizens  of 
color,"  as  they  were  sometimes  called. 
At  the  census  of  1860  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Maryland  was  something  like 
87,000  and  the  number  of  free  Negroes 
was  83,942.  From  1830  to  1860  the 
slave  population  of  Maryland  decreased 
nearly  16,000,  while  the  population  of 
free  Negroes  increased  something  over 
31,000. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  slaves  who 
were,  in  one  way  or  another,  given  their 
freedom  by  their  masters,  some  account 
should  be  taken  of  those  who  were,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  re-enslaved.  A 
free  Negro  might  be  sold  into  slavery  to 
pay  taxes  or  to  pay  fines,  and  in  Mary- 
land free  Negroes  might  be  sold  into  per- 
petual slavery  for  the  crime  of  entering 


the  State.  In  1829  the  practice  of  sellingf 
any  free  Negro  who  could  not  account  for 
himself,  in  order  to  pay  the  jail  fines,  had 
become  such  a  scandal  as  to  attract  public 
attention. 

There  were  other  means  by  which  a 
considerable  number  of  free  Negroes  were 
re-enslaved.  The  practice  of  kidnappings, 
in  spite  of  severe  laws  against  it  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  was  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  In  his  book  on  the  domes- 
tic slave  trade,  Professor  Collins,  of  Clare- 
mont  College,  Hickory,  North  Carolina, 
estimates  that  the  number  of  free  Negroes 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  "  must 
have  ranged  from  a  few  hundred  to  two 
or  three  thousand,"  and  he  adds,  "  it  ai>- 
pears  quite  certain  that  as  many  were 
kidnapped  as  escaped  from  bondage,  if 
not  more."  * 

A  disposition  to  free  slaves  for  personal 
considerations  of  one  kind  or  another 
began  at  a  very  early  period.  In  York 
and  Henrico  Counties,  Vii^nia,  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  records  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  N^jo  slaves.  For  example, 
Thomas  Whitehead,  of  York,  emancipated 
his  slave  John,  and  bequeathed  to  him, 
among  other  things,  two  cows  and  the  use 
of  a  house  and  as  much  ground  as  he 
could  cultivate.  He  further  showed  his 
confidence  in  the  discretion  and  the  int^- 
rity  of  this  Negro  slave  by  appointing  him 
guardian  of  Mary  Rogers,  a  ward  of  Mr. 
Whitehead.  He  also  made  him  trustee 
of  her  property,  but  the  court  refused  to 
allow  him  to  fill  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  positions. "  Another  instance  recorded 
about  this  time  was  that  of  John  Carter, 
of  Lancaster,  Virginia,  who  was  one  of 
the  largest  slaveholders  in  the  colony. 
He  gave  freedom  to  two  of  his  Negro 
slaves  who  were  married  to  each  other. 
To  each  he  gave  a  cow  and  a  calf  and 
three  barrels  of  Indian  com.  He  also 
instructed  his  heirs  to  allow  them  the  use 
of  convenient  firewood,  timber,  and  as 
much  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  He 
provided  that  the  two  daughters  of  this 
couple  should  receive  their  liberty  when 
they  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  and, 
as  a  provision  for  them  when  they  reached 

»"The  Domestic  Slave  Trade  of  the  Southern 
States,"  by  Winfield  H.  Collins,  M.A.,  p.  94. 

»  *'  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  by  PhiUp  A.  Bruce,  VoL  II,  p.  123. 
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that  age,  he  gave  each  a  yearling  with  its 
increase,  which  was  to  be  permitted  to  run 
%T\h  the  cattle  of  his  wife  after  his  death.^ 

In  the  interval  between  1635  and  1700, 
although  the  Negro  slaves  were  few  in 
number,  and  most  of  the  labor  was  per- 
formed by  white  servants,  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  of  African  blood  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia  who  raised  themselves 
to  positions  of  some  importance.  Several 
of  them  were  able  to  write  at  a  time  when 
there  were  very  few  schools  and  education 
was  a  decided  luxury.  Several  had  obtained 
patents  to  land.  For  instance,  in  1654, 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Northampton 
County  were  granted  to  Richard  Johnson, 
a  N^ro,  and  in  the  description  of  this 
tract  reference  was  made  to  the  contiguous 
estates  of  John  Johnston  and  Anthony 
Johnson,  both  Negroes.  There  are  in  the 
records  of  Northampton  County,  also, 
e\idences  that  a  suit  was  begun  by 
Anthony  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  his  N^^o  servant. 

During  the  early  years  of  slavery  the 
free  Negroes  seem  to  have  had  about  the 
same  rights  under  the  law  that  other  free 
persons  had,  except,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  per- 
sons of  white  blood  as  bond-servants.  It 
2q>peais  that,  until  after  the  Revolution, 
Xegro  freemen  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
every  State  except  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Between  1792  and  1834  the 
four  bordering  States  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Kentucky  denied  the 
suffrage  to  the  Negro.  In  North  Caro- 
fina,  Negroes  who  paid  a  public  tax  took 
part  in  the  election  until  1835,  when  a 
new  Constitution  excluded  them  from  the 
suffrage.  New  Jersey  took  away  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Negro  in  1807,  Connecticut 
in  1814,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1838.  New 
York,  in  1821,  required  from  Negroes 
an  unusually  high  property  qualification.^ 

These  changes  were  all  evidences  of 
the  steady  growth  in  the  United  States, 
both  North  and  South,  of  a  caste  system 
which  excluded  the  Negro  from  the  ordi- 
nary privileges  of  citizenship  exclusively 
upon  the  ground  of  his  color.  In  1803 
Ohio  demanded  a  bond  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  Negroes  who  came  into  the 

«  ^Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Cttitnry  "  Bruce,  Vol.  II,  p-  124. 
•  Hairs  **  Slavery  and  Abolition,"  pp.  53, 83. 


State.  A  Negro,  even  though  a  free  man, 
could  not  at  that  time  testify  in  a  case  in 
which  a  white  man  was  a  party,  and 
Negroes  were  not  admitted  to  the  public 
schools.  Similar  provisions  were  made 
by  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  when  they 
became  States.  Illinois  prohibited  the 
entrance  of  Negroes  to  the  State  at  any 
time.  In  1833  Judge  Daggett,  of  Con- 
necticut, twenty- four  years  before  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  held  that  a  free 
Negro  was  a  person  and  not  a  citizen. 
That  was  in  the  trial  of  the  case  against 
Prudence  Crandall,  the  young  Quakeress 
who  had  established  a  school  for  Negroes 
in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  contrary  to  a 
law  which  provided  that  no  school  could 
be  established  for  colored  people  who 
were  not  inhabitants  of  Connecticut. 

The  effect  of  the  agitation  for  abolition 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  condition  of  the 
free  Negroes  grew  steadily  worse,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States.  In  some  of 
these  States  they  were  forbidden  to  sell 
drugs,  in  others  they  might  not  sell  wheat 
and  tobacco,  and  in  still  others  to  peddle 
market  produce  or  own  a  boat  was  against 
the  law.  In  several  States  it  was  against 
the  law  for  a  free  Negro  to  cross  the 
State  line ;  in  others,  a  slave  who  was 
emancipated  was  compelled  immediately  to 
leave  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  under  which  the  free  Negro 
population  labored  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  those  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  study  the  local  history  of  the 
Southern  States  have  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  some  impression  upon  their  com- 
munity, either  by  their  native  qualities  or 
by  their  success  in  business,  was  more 
considerable  than  is  usually  imagined. 
Solomon  Humphreys,  for  instance,  after 
purchasing  his  freedom,  became  a  well- 
known  business  man  in  Georgia.  Benja- 
min Lundy  found  at  San  Antonio  a  Negro 
who,  after  purchasing  his  own  freedom 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  family,  had  be- 
come the  owner  of  several  houses  and 
lots.* 

The  number  of  free  Negroes  in  North 
Carolina  was  considerable  because,  in 
spite   of   the    rigorous    laws   against  the 


« Cf.  Hart's  "  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,"  p.  90. 
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free  colored  people,  conditions  were  more 
lenient  than  those  of  any  other  Southern 
State.  The  result  was  that  many  free 
Negroes  crossed  into  North  Carolina  and 
settled,  undisturbed,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  counties.  Speaking  of  this  class 
of  people.  Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett 
says : 

They  were  well-diggers,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, fiddlers,  hucksters,  peddlers,  and  so 
forth.  Besides,  they  were  easily  called  in  to 
help  the  whites  on  occasions  of  need.  There 
were  a  very  few  who  accumulated  money, 
and  some  of  these  became  slave-owners. 
Although  it  was  against  the  law  for  them  to 
come  into  the  State,  their  arrival  was  tol- 
erated both  because  the  law  was  recognized 
as  severe  and  because  their  services  were 
wanted  in  the  community.  Many  of  them 
had  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  when 
such  was  the  case,  they  were  a  litde  distant 
toward  the  slaves.  ...  I  have  been  speaking 
of  free  Negroes  who  lived  in  the  country 
districts.  In  towns  they  fared  better  and  accu- 
mulated wealth.' 

Professor  Bassett  gives  an  account  of 
several  free  Negroes  of  whom  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  records,  who  were 
citizens  of  New  Berne,  Craven  County, 
North  Carolina.  One  of  the  men  to 
whom  he  refers  was  John  C.  Stanley,  the 
son  of  an  African-bom  slave  woman,  who 
was  liberated  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Stewart, 
his  mistress.  Because  he  got  his  start 
in  the  barber  business  he  was  gener- 
ally known  as  "  Barber  Jack."  He  be- 
came the  owner  of  severaJ  plantations,  on 
which  he  employed  sixty-four  slaves  of 
whom  he  was  the  owner,  and  as  many 
more  bound  free  Negroes.  He  had  three 
sons,  John,  Alexander,  and  Charles.  John 
became  an  expert  bookkeeper,  and  was 
employed  in  that  capacity  by  a  prominent 
firm.  John  C.  Stanley  amassed  a  fortune 
— or  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fortune 
in  those  days — of  something  like  $40,000. 
Speaking  of  some  of  the  other  successful 
Negroes  of  whom  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  records,  Professor  Bassett  says : 

Many  of  the  free  Negroes  were  in  circum- 
stances of  independent  thrift,  and  from  many 
parts  of  the  State  I  have  had  evidence  that 
some  Negroes  were  slaveholders.  In  New 
Berne  especially  there  were  a  number  of 
such  thrifty  colored  men.  Notable  among 
these  was  John  Good.     He  was  a  son  of  his 

*  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies:  "Slavery  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,^  by  John  Spencer  Bas- 
sett, p.  43.  ^      ^  J  ^ 


master,  and  for  a  long  time  a  slave.  When, 
the  master  died,  his  two  surviving  children, 
who  were  daughters,  had  but  little  property 
besides  this  bov,  John,  who  was  a  barber. 
John  took  up  the  task  of  supporting  them.. 
He  boarded  them  in  good  houses  and  other- 
wise provided  for  them  weU.  His  faithful- 
ness won  him  many  friends  among  the  best 
citizens,  and  when  both  of  his  mistresses 
were  married,  these  friends  united  to  per- 
suade the  owners  to  liberate  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  .  .  .  There  were  other 
thrifty  and  notable  free  N^^oes  in  the  same 
place,  as,  for  example,  John  Y.  Green,  a  car- 

g enter  and  contractor;  Richard  Hazel,  a 
lacksmith  of  means ;  Albert  and  Freeman. 
Morris,  described  as  "  two  nice  young  men,** 
and  thoroughly  respected,  tailors  by  trade ; 
and  Scipio,  slave  of  Dr.  Hughes,  who  was  a 
blacksmith  and  owner  of  a  livery  stable. 
Another  was  Fellow  Bragg,  a  tailor,  who  was 
thoroughly  conscientious,  and  so  good  a 
workman  that  prominent  people  were  Known 
to  move  their  custom  to  tne  shops  at  which 
he  was  employed  in  order  that  he  might  work 
on  it.  Most  of  these  men  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati sooner  or  later.  What  became  of  them 
I  do  not  know.  The  conditions  here  re> 
corded  for  New  Berne  were  not  unusual  for 
North  Carolina  towns  in  general.  Every- 
where there  were  usually  a  number  of  pros- 
perous free  Negroes.  Most  of  them  were 
mulattoes,  not  a  few  of  them  were  set  free 
by  their  fathers,  and  th\is  they  fell  easily  into 
the  life  around  them.' 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  free  col- 
ored people  of  New  Berne,  North  Caro- 
lina, with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted 
is  the  Hon.  John  P.  Green,  who  was  for 
twelve  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  four  years  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  two 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
for  nine  years  at  the  head  of  the  Postage- 
Stamp  Distribution  Bureau  of  Washing- 
ton, filling  in  the  intervals  of  his  public 
service  with  practice  at  the  Cleveland  bar. 
His  father  was  a  master  tailor  in  New 
Berne,  and  a  member  of  a  family  of  free 
colored  people  whose  traditions  gt)  back 
something  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Charies  W.  Chesnutt,  author  of  "  The 
Conjure  Woman "  and  other  popular 
stories  of  Southern  life,  descended  from 
free  colored  people  in  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Chesnutt  informs  me 
that  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Matthew  Leary  is  still  remembered  in 
Fayetteville  who  before  the  war  was  the 
owner  of  considerable  land,  a  number  of 
slaves,  a  brick  store  in  the  business  part 
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of  the  town,  and  a  handsome  residence  in 
a  good  neig^hborhood.  His  sons  gained 
seme  prominence  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ir^  the  Reconstruction  era.  Matthew 
Leary,  Jr.,  went  into  politics  and  af- 
lenrard  became  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
Gt^vemment  offices  in  Washington.  A 
}ounger  brother,  Hon.  John  S.  Leary, 
was  the  first  colored  man  in  North  Caro- 
Lna  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  of  which 
he  remained  a  respected  member  until  he 
died,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  was,  I  un- 
derstand, at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  I^^^slature. 

.Vnother  of  the  successful  free  colored 
people  of  North   Carolina  was  James  D. 
Sampson,  who  began  life  as  a  house  car- 
penter, and  became  in  the  course  of  time 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  some 
local  distinction.      I    have  been  informed 
that  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  granting 
his  family  special  privileges  which  were  not 
permitted  to  other  free  people  of  color. 
His  children,  John,  Benjamin,  and  Joseph, 
were  all  ed'icated  in  the  North.     Benja- 
min graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  and 
afterward  became  a  teacher  at  Wilberforce, 
Ohio.     John   P.    Sampson   published,  at 
Cincinnati,   during   the  war  the  Colored 
Citizen.     After  the  war  he  was  commis- 
sbned  by  General  Howard  to  look  after 
the  colored    schools    established   by   the 
Freedmen's  Buceau  in  the  Third  District 
of  North  Carolina.      He  was  elected  treas- 
urer and  assessor  of  Wilmington,  and  was 
a  candidate    for   Congress,  but  was   de- 
feated because  of  the  fact,  it  is  said,  that 
his  father  had  been  the  owner  of  slaves 
before  the  war.      While  it  was  true  that 
James  D.  Sampson  owned  a  number  of 
siaves,  it  is  said  that  many,  if  not  all  of 
them,  were    held    in    trust    in   order   to 
secure     them     practical     freedom.      Re- 
cently, George  M.  Sampson,  a  grandson  of 
James   D.    Sampson,   visited   Tuskegee. 
He  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
o^red  people  of  North  Carolina  made 
more  progress  in  a  material  way  than  they 
did  in  some  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Smth.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  there  was  a  colony  of 
*^iree  peraons  oi  color  "  who  were  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  sprang  from  a  gener- 
ation of  fro&    ancestors  going  back  to 


before  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the 
list  of  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  Charleston 
for  1860  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  '*  persons  of  color  "  whose  property 
was  assessed  in  that  year  are  given.  They 
owned  real  estate  which  was  valued  for 
taxation  at  $724,570.  Of  these  three 
hundred  and  sixty  taxpayers,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  owned  slaves,  aggregating  three 
hundred  and  ninety  in  number.  The 
largest  number  of  slaves  held  by  a  colored 
person  was  fourteen.  In  this  list  of 
*'  persons  of  color  "  thirteen  are  classed  as 
Indians,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  these 
so-called  Indians  were  largely  mixed  with 
Negro  blood.  Like  so  many  other  com- 
munities, there  were  Indians  in  Charles- 
ton who  had  been  but  partially  absorbed 
by  colored  people  with  whom  they  had 
been  associated. 

In  1860  the  population  of  Charleston 
was  48,409,  of  whom  26,969  were  white, 
17,655  slaves,  and  3,785  were  "free 
p>ersons  of  color."  It  would  appear  from 
the  figures  given  that  these  free  colored 
people  probably  owned,  including  slaves, 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property. 
Among  the  slaves  held  by  colored  people 
of  Charleston  were  a"  number  who  were 
actually  free  men  and  only  nominally 
slaves.  For  instance,  Richard  Hollo- 
way,  who  was  a  prominent  man  among 
the  free  colored  people  in  Charleston, 
owned  Charles  Benford,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  with  him  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Methodist  Church  at  that  time.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  Charles  Ben- 
ford  had  arranged  with  his  white  master 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  but  at  that  time 
the  laws  were  such  that  it  was  difficult  for 
a  master  to  free  his  slaves,  particularly  if 
the  slave  purchased  his  own  freedom.  In 
order  to  get  around  this  law,  Charles  Ben- 
ford  asked  his  friend  Richard  Hollo  way 
to  purchase  him,  Benford  himself  furnish- 
ing the  money  for  the  purchase. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  slaves 
held  in  trust  by  the  free  colored  people  of 
Charleston.  The  wealthiest  family  in 
Charleston  among  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple were  the  Westons.  They  had  among 
the  various  members  of  the  family  tax- 
able property  to  the  amount  of  $80,000. 
They  also  owned  thirty-six  slaves,  nine  of 
whom  they  held  as  trustees.  It  is  said 
that  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  St. 
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Philip's  Church,  which  was  the  aristocratic 
church  of  the  city,  amounted  to  somewhat 
over  one  hundred.  These  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  slaves  who  had  actually 
bought  their  freedom  and  whom  the 
church  held  in  trust. 

Of  the  free  colored  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, of  whom  there  were  a  very  consider- 
able number  before  the  war,  many  were 
slaveholders  and  large  owners  .of  land. 
There  were  a  number  of  settiements  of 
Creole  Negroes,  as  they  were  called,  in 
various  parts  of  Louisiana.  When  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  visited  that  State  in 
1853,  he  visited  one  of  these  settlements 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchitoches. 
The  information  which  he  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  these  people  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  "  honest  and  industrious 
and  paid  their  debts  quite  as  prompdy  as 
the  white  planters,  and  were,  as  far  as 
any  one  could  judge,  good  citizens  in  all 
respects  "!  One  of  them,  he  learned,  had 
lately  spent  $40,000  in  a  lawsuit,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  were  increasing  in 
wealth.  Several  of  these  colored  planters 
were  worth  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  littie  town  of  Washing- 
ton, near  Opelousas,  in  St.  Landry  Parish, 
was  formerly  called  Negroville,  from  the 
number  of  free  Negroes  living  in  that 
village.  A  number  of  them,  according  to 
Olmsted,  were  wealthy  and  thriving. 
They  owned  some  of  the  best  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations. 

**  An  intelligent  man  whom  I  met  at 
Washington,"  he  said,  *'  who  had  been 
traveling  most  of  the  time  for  two  years 
in  the  plantation  districts,  told  me  that  the 
free  Negroes  in  the  State  in  general,  so 
far  as  he  had  observed,  were  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  white  Creoles.  Much  the 
larger  part  of  them  were  poor,  thriftiess, 
unambitious,  and  lived  wretchedly,  but 
there  were  many  opulent,  intelligent,  and 
educated.  The  best  house  and  most 
tasteful  grounds  that  he  had  visited  in  the 
State  had  belonged  to  a  nearly  full-blooded 
Negro — a  Very  dark  man.  He  and  his 
family  were  well  educated,  and,  though 
French  in  their  habitual  tongue,  they 
sj)oke  English  with  a  liberal  tongue,  and 
one  much  more  eloquent  than  most  of 
the  liberally  educated  whites.  They  had 
a  private  tutor  in  their  family,  and  owned, 
he  thought,  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves." 


It  is  near  here,  in  the  adjoining  parislft 
of  St  Martin,  that  my  friend  Paul  Chretien 
lived.  His  father  was  a  free  colored  mam 
who  made  his  money  in  the  neighborhoodi 
of  Calcasieu,  but  afterward  returned  to 
St  Martin  and  built  himself  a  beautifiJ 
home  there,  in  which  his  son,  whose  name 
I  have  mentioned,  is  now  living. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Negro 
population  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  at  the 
present  day  are  the  descendants  of  these 
Creole  Negroes,  whose  freedom  was  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  French  treaty  which 
transferred  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
in  1803.  There  is  an  island  in  Mobile 
Bay,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  dty, 
Mon  Louis  Island,  which  is  owned  by  the 
descendants  of  two  families.  The  lower 
end  of  the  island  was  settled  by  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  was  settied  by  a  man  known  as 
Captain  Jack  Collins,  but  his  real  name 
was  Maximilian  Collins,  who  settled  on 
this  island  in  1808.  He  left  a  large  tract 
of  land  to  his  descendants,  with  the  in- 
junction that  they  should  sell  none  of  it; 
it  has  remained  in  their  hands  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  there  has  grown  up 
there,  as  a  result,  a  littie  patriarchal  col- 
ony made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the 
free  Negro  Captain  Jack  and  the  de- 
scendants of  his  slaves.  The  oldest  living 
descendant  of  this  patriarch  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Belthair  Durette,  who  had 
seventy-two  grandchildren  and  fift?y-two 
great-grandchildren,  ninety-seven  of  whom 
are  living  in  this  community  of  Mon  Louis. 

I  have  mentioned  here  several  cases 
which  indicate  that  even  in  the  South, 
and  before  the  Civil  War,  the  Negro  had 
made  some  progress  along  material  lines. 
It  IS  impossible  to  tell,  of  course,  how 
much  property  these  people  possessed. 
But  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property 
of  the  262,000  free  Negroes  in  the  South 
in  1860  has  been  estimated  at  something 
like  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  I 
should  judge,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  that  that  was  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

The  question  might  very  well  be  asked, 
considering  the  success  that  individuals 
were  able  to  achieve  before  the  war,  why 
it  was  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Negro 
people  who  were  free  did  not  do  better. 
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la  reply  to  that  I  might  say  that  there 
vere  the  same  reasons  and  others  why 
tiK  Negro  should  not  get  on  or  succeed 
dat  there  were  why  the  class  known  as 
the  **  poor  whites  "  in  the  South  did  not 
succeed.  If  the  conditions  of  slavery 
operated  to  keep  the  poor  white  man  in 
a  few  stage  of  civilia^tion,  they  certainly 
operated  to  keep  the  free  Negro  in  a  still 
loner  stage. 

Not  only  did   the  free  people  of  color 
have  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  to  which  I 
have  rrferred,  but  it  was  against  the  law 
for  them  to  meet   together  in  any  laige 
Dnxnber  in  order  to  cooperate  to  improve 
thdr  condidon.     The    great   benefits  of 
cooperation,  which  go  so  far  to  extend  to 
the  mass  of  individuals  the  benefits  which 
are  obtained  by  a  few,  were  denied  them. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  in  Charleston,  Bal- 
timofe,  Washington,    New  York,  and  in 
other  places  where  there  were  laige  num- 
bers of  free   Negroes,  Ktde  societies  for 
mutual  helpfulness  were  established.    For 
instance,  in   1790   there  was   formed  in 
Giaiieston    what    was    known    as     the 
"  Brown  Fellowship   Society."     This  so- 
ciety was  started  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Sector  of  St.  Philip's,  of  which  a  number 
of  free  N^^roes  were  members.     Besides 
cuitivatii^  a  spirit  of  fellowship  among  its 
members,    it    sought   to   provide    school 
pnN-ileges  for  their  children  and  to  provide 
reficf  and  extend  aid  to  worthy  persons 
of  their  color.     One  of  the  first  things 
tbcy  did  was  to  purchase  a  burial  lot  for 
their  dead.     This  organization  befriended 
bdpless  orphans;  one  of  these  orphans 
was   the   well-known    Bishop   Daniel  A. 
Pa>Tie,  the  founder  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity.    This  organization  still  maintains 
its  existence,  and  celebrated  a  few  years 
ago  its  centennial.     The  records  have  all 
been  preserved,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  that  which  commemo- 
rates, in  a  formal  way,  the  expulsion  of 
one  of  its  members  on  suspicion  of  having 
assisted   in    kidnapping  and   selling  into 
slavery  a  free  colored  man.     The  success 
of  this  6rst  oiiganization  led  to  the  estab- 
Mumtkk  of  otbsr   t^*^'"^^"^   mygMWintkrirt 
The  Humane   and  Friendly  Society  was 
established  in  1802  ;  the  Friendly  Union, 
in  1S13 ;  and  later  still,  the  Friendly  Mor- 
a&t  and  the   Brotherly  Association  and 
die  L'nity  and  Friendship.     Each  of  these 


had  its  own  burial  plot  and  system  of 
mutual  benefit 

After  the  attempted  conspiracy  of  Den- 
mark Vesey  in  1822  all  these  organiza- 
tions came  under  suspicion,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  kept  up  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  but  they  never  ceased 
to  exist.  There  were  similar  organiza- 
tions, as  I  have  said,  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  South.  Frederick 
Douglass,  while  living  in  Baltimore,  at- 
tended one  of  these  societies,  known  as 
the  "  East  Baltimore  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society."  This  society  was  formed 
by  a  number  of  free  colored  young  men 
who,  like  Frederick  Douglass,  were  en- 
gaged as  shipK:alkers.  In  this  organiza- 
tion he  frequendy  took  prominent  part, 
although,  being  a  slave,  he  would  naturally 
have  been  excluded.  He  has  said  that 
the  society  of  the  young  men  he  met 
there  aided  him  considerably  in  completing 
the  education  that  he  had  already  begun 
in  secret.  As  Baltimore  probably  had 
more  free  colored  people  at  the  time  than 
any  other  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington,  it  was  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  large  number  of  these  societies 
of  a  literary  and  mutual  benefit  and  benev- 
olent character.  Baltimore,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  been  the  home  of  the  Negro 
mutual  benefit  societies,  many  of  which, 
now  in  existence,  date  back  to  1820. 

The  New  York  African  Society,  for 
mutual  relief,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  a  hundred  years  in  New  York 
City,  held  its  first  meeting  in  a  colored 
school  house  in  Rose  Street  in  1808,  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  New  York  State.  Although 
it  has  not  increased  its  membership  in 
recent  years,  this  society  has  become,  I 
understand,  comparatively  wealthy  as  a 
result  of  its  earlier  investments.  The  first 
property  owned  by  this  society  was  on 
Baxter  Street,  not  far  from  the  spot  that 
afterward  became  notorious  under  the 
name  of  Five  Points.  It  was  purchased 
in  1820  for  $1,800,  and  when  it  was  sold 
later  the  funds  were  used  to  purchase  a 
five-story  flat  at  No.  43  West  Sixty-sixth 
Street  and  another  building  at  No.  27 
Greenwich  Avenue,  both  of  which  the 
society  still  owns. 

In  Maryland  these  beneficial  organiza- 
tions  were .  especially   exempt   from  the 
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general  prohibition  against  public  meetings 
of  free  colored  people.  In  other  places 
in  the  Southern  States  there  was  no  such 
exemption,  and,  although  the  law  was 
usually  got  around  in  some  way  or  other, 
not  infrequently  members  of  these  organi- 
zations were  arrested,  fined,  and  sometimes 
sent  to  prison.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
records  one  such  instance  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  "Journey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States." 

He  says : 

The  colored  population  voluntarily  sustain 
several  churches,  schools,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance and  improvement  societies,  and  there 
are  evidently  persons  among  them  of  no  in- 
considerable cultivation  of  mind.  Among 
the  police  reports  of  the  city  newspapers, 
there  was  lately  (April,  1855)  an  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  twenty-four  "genteel 
colored  men  "  (so  they  were  described)  who 
had  been  found  by  a  watchman  assembling 
privately  in  the  evening,  and  been  lodged  in 
the  watch-house.  The  object  of  their  meet- 
ing appears  to  have  been  purely  benevolent, 
and,  when  they  were  examined  before  a 
magistrate  in  the  morning,  no  evidence  was 


offered,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  suspicion  that  they  had  any  criminal 
purpose.  On  searching  their  persons,  there 
were  found  a  Bible,  a  volume  of  Seneca's 
"  Morals,*'  **  Life  in  Earnest,"  the  printed 
constitution  of  a  society  the  object  of  which 
was  said  to  be  "  to  relieve  the  sick  and  bury 
the  dead,"  and  a  subscription  paper  "  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  Eliza  Howard,"  a 
young  woman,  whom  her  owner  was  willing 
to  sell  at  $650.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  speak  higher  for  the  character  of  a 
body  of  poor  men,  servants  and  laborers, 
than  to  find,  by  chance,  in  their  pockets  just 
such  things  as  these.' 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  keep  the 
free  Negroes  from  making  greater  ad- 
vancement than  they  did  during  the  period 
of  slavery  than  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  organize  and  unite  their  efforts 
for  their  own  improvement  in  any  large 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  has 
more  prevented  and  held  back  the  prog^- 
ress  of  the  colored  people  since  slavery 
than  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  learn 
how  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 

THE  TEMPLE:    THE  GONSGIENGE 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


The  lamp  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine 
eve  be  sing^le,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 
But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !— Matt.  vi.  22, 23. 

EVERY  man  has  some  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly — we  call  it  taste  ;  a 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  the  ex- 
pedient and  the  inexpedient — we  call  it 
judgment :  a  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong — we  call  it 
conscience.  Neither  of  these  faculties 
is  infalHble.  He  may  admire  what  is  not 
admirable,  colors  that  shout  and  colors 
that  swear  at  one  another;  his  taste  is 
bad.  He  may  distinguish  poorly  between 
the  expedient  and  the  inexpedient,  may 
judge  that  to  be  true  which  is  only  agree- 
able, and  a  course  of  conduct  to  be  wise 
merely  because  he  desires  to  pursue  it ; 


his  judgment  is  bad.  He  may  think 
that  to  be  right  which  is  wrong,  and 
that  to  be  wrong  which  is  right ;  he  ma>' 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  put  darkness 
for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  put  bitter 
for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter ;  his  con- 
science plays  him  false.  Similarly,  he  may 
be  clubfooted  or  short-sighted,  but  still 
he  has  feet  and  eyes.  Ever>'  normal 
person  possesses  these  three  capacities — 
taste,  judgment,  conscience — as  every  nor- 
mal person  has  feet  and  eyes.  But  the 
one  faculty  is  no  more  the  voice  of  God 
than  the  other.  The  conscience  is  one 
of  the  lights  to  lighten  the  pilgrim  on*  his 
way.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  because  moral  distinctions  are  more 


*  "Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States," by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  pp.  14-15. 
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important  than  (fistincdons  in  taste  or  dis- 
doctkMis  in  policy.  But  as  one  may  be 
coior-blind,  so  one  may  be  morally  blind. 
If  so,  if  the  Bght  that  is  in  thee  be  dark- 
Bcss,  bow  g;reat  is  that  darkness  I  Charles 
Cifthbert  Hall  has  graphically  portrayed 
ki  few  words  the  contrast  between  a 
diseased  and  a  healthy  corxscience  : 

Tbe  diseases  of  conscience  arc  more  ter- 
nble  than  leprosy.  It  may  become  deaf  to 
:£e  Dix-ine  witness ;  blind  to  the  distinctions 
of  ri^t  and  wrong: ;  corrupt  and  abominable 
k  its  pcnrerted  relation  to  desire  ;  deceitful 
and  cruel  in  its  sanctionings  of  conduct ;  par- 
ah-zed  through  deliberate  misuse ;  seared  as 
vith  a  hot  iron.  Health  of  conscience  is 
more  beautiful  than  bodily  perfection.  It  is 
tbe  Tirility  of  the  soul :  alert,  well  balanced, 
dear-cyea,  rejoicing  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joicing in  the  truth ;  sane  in  judgment,  ruling 
desire  with  the  hand  of  right  reason :  cour- 
a^eous  in  goodness;  happy  in  the  felicity 
01  correspondence  with  Uie  eternal  right* 

No  man,  therefore,  may  say,  Whatso- 
ever seems  to  nrie  right  is  right  to  me,  any 
nwre  than  he  can  say.  Whatsoever  seems 
to  me  true  is  true  to  me,  or,  Whatsoever 
seems  to  me  beautiful  is  beautiful  to  me. 
A  crude  chromo  is  not  made  equal  to  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Titian  because  the  un- 
educated taste  cannot  see  the  difference. 
FoCy  is  not  made  wise  because  the  fool  can- 
noc  distinguish  between  them.  Neither  is 
light  made  wrong  or  wrong  right  because 
the  light  that  is  in  the  obtuse  soul  is  dark- 
ness. It  is  not  enough  to  follow  one's 
conscience,  it  is  also  necessary  to  edu- 
cate it. 

There  are  four  rules  to  be  observed, 
or  foor  methods  to  be  pursued,  to  keep 
the  la^  that  is  within  us  from  becoming 
darkness,  to  make  and  keep  it  luminous 
and  illuminating. 

L  As  there  are  standards  of  art  by 
which  we  may  educate  our  taste,  so  there 
are  standards  of  r^ht  and  wrong  by  which 
we  may  educate  our  conscience.  That 
standard  may  be  found  in  wise  words 
of  wise  men ;  but  better  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  great  lives  of  truly  great  men. 

"  Worship  of  a  Hero,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is 
transcendent  admiration  of  a  Great  Man. 
I  say  great  men  are  still  admirable  ?  I 
sav  there  is  at  bottom  ndthmg  'el^  id^ 
minbiel  No  nobler  poUcy  than  this  of 
admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself 
dwells  in    the    breast    of   man."     Every 

"^C.  Hall.  "  Christ  and  the  Eastern  Soul,"  p.  87. 


healthy  boy  finds  in  history  some  hero  to 
idealize,  admire,  or  imitate  :  a  Lincoki,  a 
Grant,  a  Lee,  a  Jefferson,  a  Washington  ; 
or,  looking  abroad,  a  Gladstone,  a  Crom- 
well, a  William  of  Orange.  Blessed  is  the 
child  who  finds  the  hero  in  his  own  father 
or  mother.  He  first  idealizes,  then  re- 
veres, then  imitates  his  hero,  measures 
himself  by  the  object  of  his  hero  worship, 
brings  his  conscience  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  life  higher  than  his  own.  Cynicism 
darkens  the  conscience  ;  the  cynic  begins 
by  disbelievii^  in  the  goodness  of  men, 
and  ends  by  disbelieving  in  goodness  alto- 
gether. The  spirit  of  universal  suspicion 
tends  to  personal  degeneration.  He  who 
allows  himself  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
liars  easily  comes  to  believe  that  sincerity 
is  a  fiction  of  the  preachers  and  the  poets. 
He  adjusts  his  conscience  to  his  lowered 
ideals  of  humanity. 

Most  human  heroes  lose  something  of 
the  heroic  as  we  learn  more  fully  their 
character  and  their  lives.     Some  heroic 
elements  may  appear  grander ;  but  other 
elements  not  so  grand  are  revealed.     The 
reader  of  Gideon  Welles's  Diary  discovers 
that  professional  politicians  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  time  were  not  greatly  different 
from  professional  politicians  in  our  own 
time:  they  were,  some  good,  some  bad, 
some  mixed.     The  reader  of  John  Fiske's 
"  American  Revolution  "  discovers  that  the 
fathers  were  not  all  that  our  Fourth  of 
July  orators  had  painted  them.     But  there 
is  one   hero  in  human  history  who,  the 
more  his  life  and  character  are  studied, 
the  more  heroic  he  appears.     For  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  furnishes  a  standard 
which  the  world  understands  to-day  and 
reveres   to-day  as    it    never   did    before. 
"  Hero    worship/'    again    says    Carlyle, 
"heartfelt,  prostrate  admiration,  submis- 
sive, burning,  boundless,  for  the  noblest 
godlike  Form   of  "Man — is  not  that  the 
germ  of  Christianity  itself  ?     The  greatest 
of  all  Heroes  is  One — whom  we  do  not 
name   here."     To    make    this    hero   our 
standard,   to  measure   our  ideals  by  his 
practice,  to  bring  our  conscience  up  to  his 
Me,  is  -the  first  step  in  securing  that  the 
light  within  us  be  not  darkness,  that  the 
whole  soul  be  made  full  of  light     One 
need  not  wait  to  solve  either  one's  theo- 
logical  or   one's    historic   doubts    before 
accepting  this  standard.     "  Religion,"  says 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  "  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  a  bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this 
man  as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide 
of  humanity  ;  nor,  even  now,  would  it  be 
easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a 
better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  than  to 
endeavor  so  to  live  as  Christ  would  ap- 
prove our  life.'^ 

II.  He  who  would  make  and  keep 
his  conscience  a  light  to  guide  his  con- 
duct and  a  force  to  form  his  character 
must  apply  it  to^  his  own  life,  not  to 
the  life  of  his  neighbor.  He  must  act  on 
the  aphorism,  "  Conscience  for  yourself, 
not  for  another."  He  who  habitually 
employs  his  conscience  as  a  measuring- 
.rod  upon  others  in  time  loses  the  power 
to  employ  it  as  a  measuring-rod  upon 
himself.  Instead  of  taking  a  nobler  life 
than  his  own  by  which  to  test  his  own 
conduct,  he  uses  his  own  life  by  which 
to  test  the  lives  of  others.  The  twin  evil 
spirits  uncharitableness  and  self-conceit 
take  possession  of  him,  and  equally  unfit 
him  to  judge  others  or  himself.  When 
Christ  says,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  he  means  exactly  what  he  says. 
We  may  judge  whether  a  man  is  adapted 
to  a  particular  place  or  work — as  a  mer- 
chant whether  the  applicant  will  be  a 
good  bookkeeper,  or  the  collie  whether 
the  candidate  is  fitted  to  enter  the  fresh- 
man class.  But  even  the  judge  on  the 
bench  is  not  to  make  his  conscience  the 
standard  for  the  criminal  before  him.  He 
judges,  not  the  amount  of  absolute  de- 
merit in  the  man  in  the  dock;  he  only 
judges  two  things :  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  society  from  the  criminal's  depre- 
dations, and  what  discipline  is  necessary 
to  make  an  honest  man  out  of  him. 
"  If,"  says  Thomas  k  Kempis,  "  thou 
canst  not  make  thyself  such  as  thou 
wouldest  be,  how  canst  thou  have  another 
to  thy  liking  ?"  He  who  would  keep  his 
conscience  clear-eyed  and  a  keen  discrim- 
inator should  refuse  to  allow  it  to  pass 
judgments  on  others,  should  keep  it 
solely  to  its  allotted  task,  that  of  judging 
its  owner.  He  will  thus  change  the  gen- 
eral question,  Is  it  right  to  dance,  to 
smoke,  to  go  to  the  theater,  to  drive  on 
Sunday?  to  the  specific  question.  Is  it 
right  for  me  to  dance,  to  smoke,  to  go  to 
the  theater,  to  drive  on  Sunday  ?     "  Who 


art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  serv- 
ant }  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth." 

III.  Conscience   should  be  a  prophet 
rather  than  a  historian.     It  should  stand 
in  the  bow  of  the  vessel  to  pilot  it,  not  in 
the  stem  to  cast  the  log.     There  are  a 
great  many  persons  to  whom  conscience 
is  only  a  police  officer :  it  hales  them  be- 
fore the  court  after  the  deed  is  done,  and 
submits  them  to  inquisition  to  determine 
whether  the  doing  was  right  or  wrong^. 
The  time  to  interrogate  conscience  is   in 
the  morning  before  the  day  begins.     It  is 
well  to  forecast  the  day ;  to  consider  be- 
forehand the  questions  that  are  likely  to 
arise,  to  demand  of  conscience  its  judg- 
ments on  those  questions,  and  so   to  be 
prepared  to  meet  them  with  some  measure 
of  prevision.     This  is  better  than  to  wait 
till  the  day  is  over  and  then  pass  Its  events 
in  review  and  call  on  conscience  to  pass 
judgments   on  what  can   no   longer  be 
changed.     This  also  may   be  sometimes 
wise,   but   chiefly   as   a   preparation   for 
similar  events  that  are  likely  to  recur  in 
ensuing  days.     Conscience  is  intended  to 
be  our  guide  rather  than  our  judge;  and 
a  judge  only  that  It  may  be  a  better  guide. 
We  cannot  alter  yesterday.     All  we   can 
do  is  to  learn  its  lessons  that  we  may  not 
repeat   the   same   blunder,  run  into  the 
same  temptation,    or  commit   the   same 
sins   to-morrow.     More  dwelling  on  the 
past  than   is   necessary  for   better   and 
wiser  living  in  the   future  only  tends  to 
either  morbid  discouragement  or  morbid 
self-conceit.      Not    without    significance 
does  Christ  compare  the  conscience  to  the 
eyes,  which   are   put  in  the  front  of  the 
head  that  we  may  see  whither  we  are 
going,  not  in  the  back  of  the  head  that  we 
may  see  where  we  have  gone. 

IV.  Most  important  of  all  the  condi- 
tions of  keeping  conscience  sensitive  and 
luminous  is  prompt  obedience  to  its  direc- 
tions. The  most  common  method  of 
making  the  light  that  is  in  us  darkness 
is  a  refusal  to  follow  the  light  we  have. 
The  process  is  this :  We  adopt  a  course 
of  conduct.  Conscience  protests.  We 
disregard  the  protest.  Thus  we  are  at 
odd3  with  ourselves.  But  to  be  at  odds 
with  ourselves  becomes  intolerable.  We 
have  refused  to  reconcile  our  conduct 
with  our  conscience.     Presentiy  we  begin 
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K)  reooncfle  our  conscience  with  our  con- 
duct First  we  say.  Everybody  does  it. 
Ttei,  We  must  do  it.  Then,  It  cannot 
be  very  wrong  to  do  wh^t  everybody 
docs  and  what  we  must  do.  Conscience 
is  conupted.  It  was  accuser;  it  be- 
cjomcs  first  apologist,  then  defender.  The 
process  of  connption  is  complete.  The 
igfat  that  was  in  us  has  become  darkness. 
Education  of  conscience  by  a  nobler 
standard; 


Employment  of  conscience  in  self-judg- 
ment, not  in  judgment  of  others ; 

Prevision  of  conscience  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future,  rather  than  revision 
by  conscience  in  judgment  of  the  past ; 

Prompt  and  loyal  obedience  to  con- 
science : 

These  are  thp  four  methods — perhaps, 
rather,  I  should  say  four  of  the  methods — 
for  keeping  conscience  a  receiver  and  a 
giver  of  light  to  the  life. 


OVER   BEMERTON'S" 


BY  EDWARD  VERRALL  LUCAS 


CHAPTER  XIX 

sons  MODERN  CHILDREN  ARE  PROVIDED 
WITH  SOME  VERY  CONGENIAL  MATE- 
RIAL  FOR    LAUGHTER 

ON  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  Naomi 
and  I  walked  through  three  parks 
and  Kensington  Gardens  to  have 
tea  with  the  Estabrooks.  On  Sunday 
they  have  a  sit-down  tea  round  the  school- 
room  tabic :  a  meal  notable  for  cake  and 


I  pat  into  my  pocket  a  recent  discovery 
at  Bemerton's — a  little  manual  for  chil- 
dren bdonging  to  the  early  eighteenth 
oentuiy,  entided  "  The  Polite  Academy, 
or  Sdiool  of  Behaviour  for  Young  Gen- 
tlemen and  Ladies,  intended  as  a  founda- 
tion for  good  manners  and  polite  address 
in  Masters  and  Misses.^' 

"  Do  you  want  to  bear  me  read  some- 
thing ?"  I  asked  after  tea,  and  in  response 
to  a  by  no  means  frenzied  appeal  (for 
reading  aloud  is  not  the  joy  it  was  in  my 
dnldhood)  I  began,  after  first  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  book. 

I  wish  the  original  authors  could  have 
been  present,  not  for  their  happiness,  I 
fear,  but  for  their  amazement  at  the 
change  that  has  come  over  children  and 
parents ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  they  wrote 
it  quite  earnestly  and  believed  in  its  right- 
ness,  and  to  hear  Kenneth's  comments 
akme  would  have  starded  them  more  than 

.  'Copyright,  I9QB,  bf  the  Macmillan  Company. 


it  would  Startle  that  modem  boy  if  the 
family  Aberdeen  terrier  should  stand  up 
and  should  publicly  say  grace  in  a  loud 
voice. 

The  perfect  child,  as*  formed  by  this 
book,  would  be  unbearable,  and  prob- 
ably never  existed  ,•  but  we  must  suppose 
that  such  works  had  their  place,  and  not 
so  long  ago  either,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  project  the  imagination  to  that  period, 
certain  lines  of  thought  having  so  com- 
pletely gone  out.  For  example,  what 
point  is  there  now  in  such  a  counsel  as 
this: 

"  Be  not  proud  because  you  are  above 
the  vulgar,  foir  there  are  others  above 
you." 

It  is  probable  that  not  even  the  poor 
'  put  the  case  so  baldly  any  more,  while  as 
for  what  are  called  the  middb  classes  (if 
such  exist,  but  one  can  never  find  any 
one  to  admit  belonging  to  them),  they 
certainly  do  not  agree  that  they  owe  hom- 
age to  any  one,  whatever  th:y  may  do  in 
the  presence  of  the  titled. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  accessible  aristocracy.  The 
old  nobility  is  in  hiding,  while  the  new 
increases  so  swiftly  and  apparentiy  so 
capriciously  that  the  ordinary  citizen  no 
longer  accepts  it  with  uncritical  reverence 
as  of  old,  but  looks  the  gift-horse,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  mouth.  A  lord  is  no 
longer,  as  he  used  to  be,  a  lord :  he  is  a 
law-lord,  or  a  life-peer,  or  an   ennobled 
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brewer;  something  devilish  like  our- 
selves— we  know  his  woof  and  texture. 

Again,  with  money  now  able  to  do  so 
much  more  than  blood,  aristocrats  lose  in 
that  way  too,  to  say  nothing  of  their  loss 
through  blood  doing  as  much  to  get 
money  as  it  has  sometimes  had  to  do. 

England  is  still  largely,  feudal,  but  it  no 
longer  includes  among  its  instructions  to 
the  young  a  section  entitled  **  Of  Beha- 
viour to  Superiors." 

"  Take  off  your  hat  when  any  great 
person  passes  by,  though  you  do  not 
know  him  ;  it  is  a  respect  due  to  his 
rank." 

That  is  meaningless  to-day,  and  very 
happily  so,  I  think  ;  but  I  would  rather 
see  it  restored  to  the  curriculum  than 
such  a  disgusting  counsel  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Be  always  pliable  and  obliging ;  for 
obstinacy  is  a  fault  of  vulgar  children. " 

The  next  section  treats  of  **  Behaviour 
to  Equals " — who  again  are  no  longer 
mentioned  among  English  people  and 
cannot  easily  be  found.  It  is  an  odd 
position  to  recognize  neither  superiors 
nor  equals ;  but  we  can,  most  of  us,  fill 
it  with  distinction. 

**  Love  all  your  equals  and  they  will 
all  love  you." 

"  Always  speak  to  them  with  respect, 
that  they  may  treat  you  with  respect 
again." 

*•  If  any  of  them  are  cross,  be  you 
civil  nevertheless;  his  churlishness  will 
disgrace  him,  while  your  good  nature  will 
gain  you  love  and  esteem." 

The  section  "  Of  Behaviour  at  School " 
made  Kenneth  and  Christopher,  the  two 
Westminsters,  very  merry : 

**  Behave  to  your  teachers  with  humility 
and  to  your  school-fellows  with  respect." 

"  Make  your  bow  or  courtesy  when 
you  enter,  and  walk  straight  to  your  seat" 

"  Never  quarrel  al  sdiool,  for  it  shows 
idleness  and  bad  temper,'* 

"When  the  master  speaks  to  you,  rise 
up  to  hear  him,  and  look  him  in  the  face 
as  he  speaks,  with  modesty  and  attention. 
Begin  not  to  answer  him  before  he  has 
done  speaking,  then  bow  to  him  with  re- 
spect and  answer  him  with  humility." 

"  If  you  have  occasion  to  complain  of 
a  school-fellow,  first  speak  to  him  sofdy 
and  desire  him  to  desist.     If  he  will  not, 


then  rise  up  and  wait  an  opportunity'-  ; 
and  when  the  master's  or  usher's  eye  is 
upon  you,  bow  and  say  sofdy,  and  in  a. 
few  words,  what  your  complaint  is." 

This  was  too  much. 

"  Did  they  really  ever  behave  like 
that  ?"  Kenneth  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  said.  "  This  is  a 
book  that  seems  to  have  been  popular, 
for  it  has  gone  into  many  editions." 

Kenneth  stated  himself  to  be  jiggered. 

I  went  on  : 

"  If  you  see  your  playfellows  do  any- 
thing wrong,  tell  them  of  it." 

"  Return  a  jest  with  another,  but  al- 
ways with  good  manners." 

**  Never  call  any  one  by  a  reproachful 
name."- 

It  is  odd  to  think  that  anybody  at  any- 
period  could  seriously  have  set  down  such 
mandates ;  but  there  they  aie  in  black 
and  white — a  kind  of  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  by  a  dancing-master.  It  is  when 
one  reads  counsels  of  something  more 
than  perfection — counsels  of  pedantic 
priggishness,  shall  we  say — to  natural, 
healthy  children  that  one  realizes  how 
necessary  compromise  is  to  daily  life  and 
how  far  removed  perfection  is  from  the 
natural  human  being. 

This  little  book  may,  of  course,  have 
been,  even  in  its  own  day,  excessively 
proper  and  inhuman  ;  but  I  have  seen 
others  hardly  less  so.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  children,  as  creatures  of 
delight,  are  of  comparatively  recent  dis- 
covery. They  were  for  many  years 
merely  the  young  of  man,  to  be  broken 
in  like  dogs.  Not  even  the  men  of  im- 
agination knew  any  better.  No  child 
was,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  thought  a,  fit 
subject  for  introduction  into  a  novel  until 
Henry  Brooke's  "  Fool  of  Quality,"  and 
even  there,  although  there  are  the  high 
spirits  of  the  two  school-boys,  there  are 
no  infant-like  tendernesses  and  natural 
gayety.  A  few  poets  had  praised  the 
young  very  g^yly — Prior  and  Ambrose 
Philips,  for  example — but  rather  as  cour- 
tiers than  human  beings ;  it  was  left  for 
Blake  first  to  see  that  the  child  was  not 
merely  the  young  of  man,  but  a  separate 
creature,  filled  with  fugitive  and  exquisite 
charm. 

To-day,  of  course,  we  are  overdoing  the 
discovery.     The  child  is  set  in  the  midst. 
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and  we  sit  around  worshiping  and  ap- 
plaudii^  and  vying^  with  each  other  in 
detectmg  and  celebrating:  darlingnesses. 

I  went  on  to  the  section  on  "  Behaviour 
to  Parents  and  the  Family  :" 

"  As  soon  as  you  come  into  the  room 
to  your  parents  and  relatives,  bow,  and 
stand  near  the  door  tiU  you  are  told  when 
to  sit." 

'•Never  sit  down  till  you  are  desired, 
and  then  not  till  you  have  bowed  and 
answered  what  was  asked  of  you." 

"  When  in  the  room  with  your  parents 
and  rdatives,  never  slip  out  privately,  for 
that  is  mean  and  unhandsome." 

"  If  you  have  sisters  or  brothers,  it  is 
jfoiir  duty  to  love  them :  they  will  love 
you  for  it,  and  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your 
parents  and  pleasure  to  yourselves." 

"  Be  ready  to  give  them  anything  they 
Hkc,  and  they  will  give  you  what  you 
desire." 

"WiB  they?"  said  Norah,  with  bitter 
saitasm ;  for  Norah,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
nursery  drudge. 

"  If  you  think  they  are  cross  to  you, 
be  sflent  and  gentle  ;  and  if  that  does  not 
make  them  kind,  complain  to  your  father, 
modier,  and  relatives." 

"Never  revenge  yourself,  for  that  is 
wicked;  your  relatives  will  always  take 
your  part,  when  you  behave   with  quiet- 


If  the  child  has  been  allowed  to  become 
buman  and  individual,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  parents  and  relatives  have  lost 
dieir  godhead  too.  At  the  time  of  this 
book  parents  could  make  no  mistake,  and 
every  child  had  to  be  like  every  other 
child.  No  wonder  that  anthropomorphism 
crept  in ;  it  began  with  the  first  child — ^it 
began  with  Cain.  Ever  since  then  God 
has  been  merely  a  larger  man  and  a 
father. 

But  as  fathers,  under  the  new  regime, 

'  become  more  companionable    (as    I  see 

them  becoming  every  day),  this  old  ideal 

must  weaken,  for  God  will  smfle  again — 

or  rather  will  b^;in  to  smile. 

The  contrast  between  the  unimagina- 
tive joylessness  of  diese  counsels  of  per- 
fection and  the  laughter  with  which  they 
were  received  brought  home  to  one  with 
curious  vividness  the  difference,  not  only 
between  the  chfldren  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  and  to-day,  but  between 


the  parents  too.  Where  the  old  parent 
admonished,  the  modem  parent  jokes. 
A  kind  of  light  banter  has  become  the 
language  of  fathers  and  children  in  place 
of  the  ancient  minatory  formality. 

Next  came  "  Behaviour  at  Meals :" 

"  Nothing  shows  the  difference  between 
a  young  gentleman  and  a  vulgar  boy  so 
much  as  their  behaviour   in  eating." 

"  Sit  patiently  till  the  company  are 
helped,  and  you  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten." 

"  Do  not  ask  till  you  see  the  company 
are  all  helped;  then  if  it  happens  you 
have  been  forgot,  you  will  be  served." 

"  Whatever  is  given  you,  be  satisfied  it 
is  good,  and  desire  no  other." 

"In  eating  fmit,  do  not  swallow  the 
stones,  but  lay  them  and  the  stalks  on 
one  side  of  your  plate,  laying  one  of  the 
leaves  that  came  with  the  fruit  over 
them." 

"  Mightn't  they  see  who  they  were 
going  to  marry  ?"  Winifred  asked. 

"  Never  regard  what  another  has  on  his 
plate ;  it  looks  as  if  you  wanted  it." 

"  When  you  drink,  bow  to  some  one  of 
the  company  and  say  Sir  or  Madam." 

This  set  them  all  shouting. 

"  Chew  your  meat  well  before  you  swal- 
low it;  but  do  this  decently,  without 
making  faces." 

"  One  for  you,  Sam,"  said  Winifred. 

The  next  section  took  us  into  the 
street : 

**  When  the  school  hours  are  over,  go 
out,  as  you  came  in,  quietly,  softly,  and 
decently." 

"  When  you  come  near  a  mob,  walk  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  never 
concern  yourself  what's  the  matter." 

"Oh,  I  like  that!"  said  Kenneth. 
"  What  about  a  horse  down  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  chap  being  run  in  the  other 
day,"  said  Christopher. 

"  Never  whistle  or  sing  as  you  walk 
alone  ;  for  these  are  marks  of  clownish- 
ness  and  folly." 

My  own  childhood  is  not  so  very  remote, 
but  it  is  far  enough  away  for  vast 
changes  to  have  occurred  in  the  relations 
of  parents  and  children.  We  were  all 
happy  and  familiar  enough,  but  there  was 
none  of  the  freedom  of  speech  between 
young  and  old  that  is  now  encouraged. 
Dignity  and  age  are  equally  out  of  fashion. 
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We  are  all  young  to-day  and  almost  more 
terrified  of  being  out  of  things  than  of  be- 
ing accused  of  a  want  of  humor.  The  last 
thing  to  go  is  juvenility. 

Afterwards,  I  told  the  children  a  little 
about  the  Chinese  pride  in  their  parents 
and  the  high  honor  in  which  good  sons 
are  held  in  China.  Not  the  least  enter- 
taining part  of  my  Chinese  book  deals 
with  filial  piety,  of  which  that  people  have 
Twenty-four  Examples  for  the  edification 
of  youth.  I  told  them  about  Lao-Lai-TzCi, 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  who  '*  at  seventy 
was  still  accustomed  '^~>'  still  "  is  good — 
"  to  divert  his  aged  parents  by  dressing 
himself  up  and  cutting  capers  before 
them." 

Christopher  at  once  said  that  they  did 
that  very  often,  but  he  had  to  admit  that 
the  prime  object  was  to  divert  them- 
selves. 

Huang-Hsiang,  another  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Examples,  who  died  a.d.  122,  greatly 
delighted  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for 
he  "  used  to  fan  his  parents*  pillow  in 
summer  to  make  it  cool,  and  get  into  their 
bed  in  winter  to  take  the  chill  off." 

Other  examples  I  kept  to  myself,  such 
as  Tsing-Tsan,  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
who  maintained  that  one  should  remain 
single,  since,  "  with  the  possession  of  wife 
and  children,  the  earnestness  of  a  pious 
son  would  be  likely  to  wane."  None  the 
less  he  married,  but  regained  consistency 
by  divorcing  his  wife  "  for  serving  up  to 
his  mother-in-law  some  badly  stewed 
pears."  This  would  have  been  beyond 
them ;  but  I  sent  Kenneth  into  roars  of 
laughter  by  the  story  of  the  youthful  Em- 
peror who  amused  himself  by  shooting 
blunted  arrows  at  the  stomach  of  the 
sleeping  Regent — an  in  discretion'  which 
led  to  a  speedy  succession. 

There  was  a  beautiful  evening  Jight 
when  Naomi  and  I  walked  back :  the 
light  that  always  makes  me  sad,  and  I 
was  sad,  too,  to  think  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  noisy,  happy  home,  so  ver}' 
full  of  life  and  high  spirits,  and  my  own 
solitary,  silent  rooms  ;  yes,  and  Naomi's, 
too.  There  is  something  wrong  in  a 
civilization  which  makes  it  so  easily  pos- 
sible for  so  sweetly  maternal  a  woman 
never  to  have  children  of  her  own. 

I  slipped  my  arm  through  hers  and  we 
walked  without  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AN  UNEXPECTED  CHECK  LEADS  TO  PLANS 
OF  TRAVEL,  AND  NAOMI  AND  I  AC- 
CEPT   A    RESPONSIBILITY 

"  I  don't  suppose  you've  heard  the 
news,"  1  said,  as  we  settled  down  to  our 
soup. 

"Do  you  mean  about  the  Traffic  Bill  ?" 
said  Alderley. 

"  Or  Notts  and  Yorkshire  ?"  said  Lionel. 

"  Or  the  Queen  of  Spain  .^"  said  my 
sister. 

"  Or  John's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ?" 
said  Drusilla. 

"  Or  Mr.  Bemerton's  latest  find  .•*"  said 
Naomi. 

"  No,"  I  said,  **  none  of  these.  You 
couldn't  really  have  guessed  if  you  had 
gone  on  all  night.  The  news  is,  that  I 
am  going  to  take  you  on  the.  Continent  for 
a  month — as  many  of  you  as  want  to  go." 

Naomi  spoke  first.  "  But,  Kent,"  she 
said,  "  how " 

"  Hush !"  I  said.  Then  I  took  my 
pocketbook  out  of  my  pocket,  opened  it, 
extracted  a  slip  of  paper,  unfolded  it,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  "  There," 
I  said,  "  is  a  check  for  ;^483  10s.  3d.  It 
came  to  me  this  morning  all  unexpectedly, 
being  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  I  had 
long  since  given  up  hope  of  ever  receiv- 
ing. In  other  words,  it  is  sheer  profit, 
like  all  repaid  loans. 

"  If  we  can  all  go  to  the  Continent  for 
a  month  on  that  amount,"  I  continued, 
"  let  us  do  so.  If  not,  let  us  go  for  three 
weeks  or  a  fortnight.  But  1  intend  to 
take  some  of  you,  if  not  all. 

"  The  question  is,"  I  went  on,  "  where 
shall  we  go  ?  We  must  debate  the  point 
vydth  great  care,  and  the  majority  will  de- 
cide. I,  I  may  say  at  once,  have  no 
preference.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  Continent  for  a  month  -and  pay  every- 
thing, provided,  of  course,  that  some  one 
else  will  carry  the  purse.  That  I  could 
never  do." 

"  Dollie  would  love  it,"  said  Drusilla. 
"  Besides,  he  can  talk  French  like  a " 

"Like  a  French  polisher,"  said  Lionel, 
who  has  a  turn  for  mechanical  vnt 

"Ah!"  I  said,  "you  lean  towards 
France." 

"  Does  he  know  Italian  .^"  asked  my 
stepsister. 
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"We  seem  to  be  crossing  the  Alps,"  I 
said. 

."  But,  my  dear  Kent,"  Naomi  remarked 
ven-  eamesdy,  ''  you  don't  really  mean  to 

•  spend  an  that  money  on  a  holiday  ?" 

1  '-Why  not,"  I  asked,  "  if  it  comes  from 
a  clear  sk)'  ?  Let  us  consider  it  mannja 
asd  quails,  and  consume  it." 

*  '-I  certainly  should  not  dream  of  go- 
ing," Naomi  replied,  "  unless  you  prom- 
ised at  least  to  halve  thie  amount  and  use 
"the  other  half  for  some  other  purpose — 
helping  some  of.  my  poor  people,  for 
example." 

I  threw  the  check  to  Naomi.  "There," 
1  said,  *'  put  it  in  the  bank,  and  when  we 
are  ready  to  go,  give  us  exacdy  half  of  it, 
and  we  will  stay  away  until  it  is  sp^it.or 
we  are  all  tired  of  seeing  each  other  at 
/kitVf  d'hbU.  The  other  half  you  must  do 
with  exactly  as  you  will." 

*'You  dear  thing!"    Naomi  cried. 

An  through  dinner  we  discussed  the 
merits  of  Continental  resorts. 

We  began  with  France.  Lionel  sug- 
gested Trou\'ille ;  but  his  sisters  would 
have  none  of  it. 

'•Then  I  can't  go,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  possibly  be  away  for  more  than 
a  few  days  until  the  season  closes.  We've 
got  se>^eral  matches  yet." 

Dmsilla  also  remarked  that  she  did  not 
want  to  be  away  for  so  long  as  a  month, 
but  would  not  explain  why. 

Alderley  wanted  Brixen.  He  had  heard 
so  much  of  it  from  a  judge.  No  one  else 
had  heard  of  it  at  all,  and  he  became  very 
plaintive  about  money  foolishly  flung  away 
on  the  education  of  the  young.  "  Brixen," 
he  said,  "  is  in  the  Tyrol — a  mountainous 
district  of  Austria." 

After  a  short  sharp  passage  with  Drusilla 
he  admitted  to  having  first  met  the  name 
and  fame  of  Brixen  only  a  fortnight  ago. 

My  sister  voted  for  the  Juras.  She 
had  seen  a  picture  in  the  Academy  of  a 
valley  of  wild  flowers  there,  by  MacWhir- 
ter,  and  she  had  always  longed  to  visit 
tfaein. 

But  against  Switzerland  rose  the  uni- 
versal voice. 

Norway  was  excluded  on  account  of  the 
sea  voyage;  Rome  for  its  heat;  Spain 
for  %norance  of  the  language  and  (on 
Mrs.  Wynne's  account)  prevalence  of  an- 
archists and  bombs ;  the  Black  Forest  for 


its  want  of  civilized  apparatus  ;  the  Tyrol 
for  its  steepnesses. 

And  then.  Naomi  hit  the  hail  on  the 
bead.     "Venice,"  she  said.  ■  -^ 

Of  course.;  \  »     .  •    .-: 

Later,  in  the  evening  Dollie  Heathcote 
came  in.  He  had  looked  round  the 
dancing-rooms  to  ;  which  he  had :  been 
invited,  had  disapproved,  and,  disapprov- 
.  ing,  had,  vrith  a  bachelor's  lofty  privileges, 
done  what  he  called  a  *'  guy." 

"  Besides,"  he  said,  not  in  excuse,  for 
he  admits  to  no  errors,  but  in. further  ex- 
planation of  a  perfecdy  rational  line  of 
conduct,  "  there  were  crowds  of  men  over 
— oceans." 

**  What  do  you  know  of  Venice  ?" 
Naonii  asked  him. 

"  Venice  ?"  he  said  ;  "  I  know  all  about 
Venice.  It  is  a  suburb  of  New  York,  the 
streets  are  flooded,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  eat  except  for  mosquitoes,  and  they 
eat  you." 

**  Very  good,"  I  said. 

"  Don't  encourage  the  ass,"  said  Lionel. 

"  Very  good,"  I  said ;  "  but  now  be 
practical." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Dollie,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  Venice  except  that  the  wise  are 
said  to  stay  at  the  Lido,  where  there  is 
ripping  bathing  and  no  mosquitoes,  and 
go  over  to  Venice  when  they  want  to.  It 
is  quite  close — much  closer  than  the  Isle 
of  Wight  is  to  Portsmouth,  and  much 
jollier.     I  hate  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  Will  you  come  with  us  ?"  I  asked  him. 
"  As  my  g^est  V^ 

But  he  could  not.  He  had  arranged  a 
series  of  visits  for  the  long  vacation,  and 
he  obviously  wanted  to  pay  them,  or  he 
would  have  accepted  my  invitation  in- 
stantly. His  duty  always  lies  along  the 
primrosiest  path. 

"  Then  it  is  you  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  bills  and  tip  the  waiters,"  I  said  to  the 
K.C. 

"  Alderley  loves  that,"  said  his  wife. 

And  so  it  was  settled :  we  were  to  go 
to  Venice,  and  go  very  soon. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Gold  to  tell  her  of  the 
projected  journey,  and  she  replied  in- 
stantly, asking  me  to  come  down  at  once 
and  to  be  sure  to  bring  Naomi  with  me. 

She  received  us  very  warmly  and  got 
to  business  almost  instantly. 

"  I  have  been  making  a  new  will,"  she 
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said,  **  and  I  wan*  you  to  be  my  execu- 
tors— you,  Kent,  and  Miss  Wynne.  It  is, 
I  know,  unusual  for  one  to  ask  one  who 
is  outwardly  a  total  stranger,  as  Miss 
Wynne  may  feel  herself  to  be,  to  take 
such  a  post ;  but  lying  here  and  thinking,  I 
seem  to  know  you  so  very  well,  my  dear, 
quite  as  well  as  I  know  many  people 
whom  I  see,  and  I  want  you  to  humor  an 
old  sick  woman  who  has  so  long  been  a 
friend  of  your  friend  Mr.  Falconer. 

"  Besides,"  Miss  Gold  continued,  "  my 
will  is  not  a  very  personal  affair.  There 
will  be  no  grasping  relations  to  deal  with. 
I  merely  want  to  leave  the  money  in  trust 
to  you  two  to  go  on  with  certain  schemes 
that  I  should  not  wish  at  once  to  be 
interrupted  just  because  I  was  no  longer 
lying  here  as  usual.  You  will  be  business 
people — that  is  all," 

"Tell  us,"  I  said,  **what  some  of  the 
schemes  are." 

"  Well,"  she  began,  "  for  one  thing,  I 
have  a  seaside  home  for  London  chil- 
dren— a  mixture  of  seaside  and  country. 
It  is  in  Sussex.  I  bought  an  old  farm- 
house and  windmill,  about  a  mile  inland, 
and  added  to  them  until  we  can  accommo- 
date twenty  children  and  three  or  four 
people  to  look  after  them.  The  farm 
goes  on  all  the  time,  but  the  mill  is  idle. 
They  play  in  that.  There  aie  very  good 
sands  there,  I  am  told,  and  woods  too. 
It  seems  to  be  an  ideal  spot.  The  chil- 
dren go  down  in  twenties  for  ten  days 
each  from  April  till  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber— that  means  about  four  hundred  chil- 
dren." 

"  But  how  do  you  choose  the  children  V* 
I  asked. 

*'  Well,  that  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty. 
A  Poor  Law.  Inspector  in  Clerkenwcll 
helps  me.  They  are  all  Clerkenwell  chil- 
dren. One  must  be  local  or  one  is  lost. 
He  tells  me  the  best  cases. 

"  I  have  good  helpers  in  Sussex,"  she 
continued.  "  The  farmer's  wife  was  my 
father's  cook.  She  and  two  or  three  girls 
do  the  housework.  There  is  a'so  a  lady 
in  charge,  with  some  assistants.  It  all 
goes  perfectly  smoothly. 

"  That  is  one  thing.  Then  there  is  my 
home  of  rest  for  horses,"  she  added. 
*'That  might  be  transferred  to  Sussex, 
since  this  house  will  be  sold.  For  another 
thing,  I  have  got  a  paper." 


"  What  kind  of  a  paper  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  straightforward  critical  paper 
that  tries  to  see  the  truth  and  tell  it  It's 
rather  expensive  because  we  won't  have 
any  advertisements,  but  I  don't  mind  that." 

I  began  to  see  daylight.  "  I  think  I 
know  it,"  I  said.     "  Is  it  the  Balance  ?" 

"  Yes.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  the 
money  ?'* 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said;  "quite." 

"  And  Mr.  Dabney  .>" 

"  He's  all  right  At  any  rate,  you'll 
never  get  a  better  man." 

."  He  really  does  seem  to  have  no  ax 
to  grind,"  Miss  Gold  remarked. 

"  No ;  except  the  angels',"  I  said.  "  His 
fault  or  foible,"  I  added,  "is  a  tendency 
to  scold  ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  a  defect 
of  a  quality,  and,  after  all,  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  mitigated  by  the  other  contributions 
to  the  paper  by  gender  hands.  Naomi's 
brother  writes  for  it,"  I  said. 

"  I  should  want,"  Miss  Gold  said,  "  to 
leave  you  absolute  discretion  as  to  keeping 
these  things  on  or  stopping  them  when- 
ever you  thought  best.  A  time  comes 
when  the  usefulness  of  almost  all  chari- 
ties seems  to  be  exhausted.  The  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  to  keep  one's  helpers  keen. 
The  transmission  of  enthusiasm  is  the 
hardest  of  all  operations. 

"And  then,"  she  continued,  "there 
would  be  a  sum  for  minor  needs.  Every 
one  knows  of  small  wants — *  deserving 
cases,'  as  the  phrase  is.  Mr.  Falconer 
has  told  me  of  two  people  I  should  like 
to  do  something  for,  although  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, as  Mr.  Trist  says,  if  it  is  possible  to 
help  failures.  I  mean  that  poor  old  cata- 
loguer at  Bemerton's  and  the  waterman 
at  the  corner.  I  believe  that  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  think  out  something  even  for 
them ;  but  I  know  how  difficult  it  is,  be- 
cause I  have  tried.  I  have  given  just 
such  a  man  as  the  waterman  an  overcoat, 
but  he  pawned  it  at  once. 

"  And  I  have  a  great  belief,  rarely 
shaken,"  Miss  Gold  went  on,  "in  the 
value  of  surprise  gifts.  I  lie  here  longing 
to  project  five-pound  notes,  ten-pound 
notes,  even  twenty-pound  notes  (if  there 
are  such  things)  on  to  the  bre'Skfast  tables 
of  poor  clerks'  wives  who  know  what  a 
holiday  is  but  cannot  take  one,  and  brave 
typists  who  live  on  tea  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances 
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who  ratain  a  little  vanity  but  have  no 
means  to  gratify  it." 

"Oh,  yes!"  Naomi  exclaimed,  with 
shining  eyes. 

'^  But  how  can  I  learn  about  such  needs, 
lying  here  as  I  do  ?"  said  my  dear  gener- 
ous Agnes-  "  One  can  apply  money  well 
in  diat  way  only  after  making  inquiries 
and  moNTng  much  among  people,  observ- 
ing and  observing.  But  you  two  will  have 
to  do  it,"  she  added  triumphantly,  "  be- 
cause I  am  setting  apart  a  sum  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  solely  to  be  used  in  that 
way." 

I  gasp»ed,  and  Naomi  looked  at  me  and 
laughed. 

^  But  tell  me,"  Miss  Gold  said  to 
Naomi,  "something  about  your  poor 
people." 

And  Naomi  kept  us  laughing  by  her 
droD  descriptions — laughing  and  sympa- 
thizing, too.  Most  of  her  stories  unite 
the  comic  and  the  pathetic  in  perfectly 
equal  proportions.  There  is  an  old  lady 
in  reduced  circumstances  in  North  Lon- 
don, for  example,  who  lives  in  a  large 
bouse  (her  own)  with  one  small  servant, 
and  lets  a  few  rooms.  She  was  lately, 
when  Naomi  called  on  her,  out  of  lodgers 
and  all  alone,  her  littie  servant  being  on  a 


brief  holiday.  "  But  aren't  you  very 
lonely  ?"  Naomi  asked.  "  I  am,  rather," 
she  admitted.  "  In  fact,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do  if  it  wasn't  for  this  " — pointing 
to  a  pill-box  at  her  side — "  but  I  hear  it 
moving  now  and  then,  and  it  seems  to  be 
company."  The  pill-box  contained  a 
jumping  bean. 

Just  before  we  left,  Naomi  went  into 
the  paddock  to  take  to  the  horses  a  bag 
of  little  carrots  which  she  had  brought  on 
purpose. 

"  What  a  dear  girl  1"  said  Miss  Gold. 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

We  were  silent  for  a  little  while. 

"  She  should  marry,"  then  said  Miss 
Gold.  "  Some  man  much  older  than  her- 
self.    What  about  Herbert  Trist  .>" 

Why  did  I  feel  so  annoyed  ? 

"  Trist  ?"  I  said ;  "  Trist  is  not  likely  to 
marry  any  one." 

"  We  must  bring  them  together,"  Miss 
Gold  replied. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  at  all  necessary," 
I  said.  "  I  hate  match-making  or  any 
kind  of  interference  with  people." 

Miss  Gold  smiled. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  as  Naomi  returned, 
**  good-by.  I  am  so  glad  I  can  count  on 
you.     Now  I  can  die  more  happily." 


(To  be  continued) 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND  THE  FIRST 
RUSSIAN  DUMA 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


IN  an  editorial  on  Count  Tolstoy, 
published  some  time  ago  in  The 
Oudook,  Theodore  Roosevelt  calls 
particular  attention  to  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lack  of  practical  common 
sense  both  in  the  philosophy  of  the  great 
Russian  author  and  in  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  first  Russian  Duma. 
'•The  history  of  the  Duma,"  he  says, 
**  proved  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  liberalism  in  Russia 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  liberals  were 
saturated  with  just  such  folly  as  that 
taught  by  Tolstoy.  .  •  .  His  preaching  is 


compounded  of  some  very  beautiful  and 
lofty  sentiments,  with  much  that  is  utterly 
fantastic,  and  with  some  things  that  are 
grossly  immoral.  The  Duma  fell  far 
short  of  what  its  friends  in  other  lands 
hoped  for,  just  because  it  showed  these 
very  same  traits,  and  because  it  failed  to 
develop  the  power  for  practical  common- 
sense  work.  There  were  plenty  of  mem- 
bers who  could  utter  the  loftiest  moral 
sentiments,  .  .  .  but  there  was  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  members  able  and  willing  to  go 
to  work  in  practical  fashion." 

Although   this  judgment  needs  more 
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qualification,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  given  to  it,  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  truth.  Tolstoy's  teachings  are,  in 
many  respects,  "  foolish  "  and  "  fantastic," 
and  the  record  of  tne  first  Duma  does 
show  more  talk  than  achievement.  But 
what  is  the  explanation  of  these  facts  ? 
Are  Tolstoy  and  the  liberals  of  the  first 
Duma  natural  freaks,  who  would  have 
been  "  foolish  "  and  "  fantastic  "  even  if 
they  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  the 
United  States  ?  Or  are  they  the  products 
— ^perhaps  I  should  say  the  victims — of 
an  environment  in  which  the  development 
of  the  qualities  that  they  lack  is  virtually 
impossible  ? 

Practical  common  sense,  in  the  large 
meaning  of  the  words,  is  the  wisdom — 
the  shrewd  sanity  of  judgment — ^which 
comes  from  trying  experiments,  compar- 
ing notes  with  other  experimenters,  rea- 
soning upon  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
and  finally  comparing  conclusions  with 
other  reasoners.  If  you  prevent  a  man 
from  trying  experiments,  and  restrict  his 
social  and  literary  intercourse  so  that  he 
cannot  know  what  others  are  doing  and 
thinking,  you  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  acquire  practical  common 
sense,  because  you  leave  him  no  means 
of  checking,  testing,  and  con*ecting  the 
results  of  his  own  mental  processes.  The 
very  words  "  practical  common  sense  '* 
mean  ideas  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
practice,  and  how  is  a  man  to  know 
whether  his  reasoning  is  **  practical  "  or 
not  if  he  is  forbidden  to  verify  it  by 
experiment  and  is  not  allowed  even  to 
discuss  it  fully  and  freely  with  his  con- 
temporaries ? 

During  the  last  forty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  Tolstoy  was  study- 
ing the  problems  of  life  and  the  liberals 
of  the  first  Duma  were  getting  their  edu- 
cation, the  trying  of  social,  political,  and 
literar}'  experiments  in  Russia  was  almost 
wholly  prevented  by  repressive  autocratic 
legislation.  The  reforms  of  Alexander 
II  had  set  thousands  of  men  to  thinking, 
but  after  the  Governmental  reaction  set 
in  and  the  bureaucracy  took  a  renewed 
grip  of  affairs,  no  man  was  allowed  to  put 
his  thinking  into  practice  or  to  test  his 
reasoning  by  experiment.  Private  enter- 
prise and  initiative  in  all  fields  and  among 
all  classes   were    systematically   discour- 


aged, until  even  the  peasants  gave   ex- 
pression to  their  consciousness  of  oppress- 
ive restraint  in  the  proverb :  "  In  Russia 
nothing  is  permitted :  everything  is  either 
ordered  or  forbidden."     Russians  could 
not  train  their  judgment  even  by  studyirigf 
the  results  of  social  and  political  experi- 
ments in  other  and  freer  countries,  be- 
cause mere  possession  of  the  books  in 
which  such  experiments  had  been  recorded 
was  ^  offense  punishable  by  imprison-: 
ment  or  exile.     Neither  could  .they  test 
their  reasoning  by  submitting  it  to   the 
criticism  of  their  contemporaries,  because 
public  and  private  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  social,  political,  and  religious 
questions  were  strictly  forbidden.    A  man 
was  not  wholly  safe  even  in  expressing  his 
thoughts  to  his  guests  at  his  own  dining"- 
table,  because  his  servants  were  liable  to 
be  interrogated  by  the  secret  police.     I 
knew  a  group  of  a  dozen  friends  in  St. 
Petersburg  who  met  in  a  private  house 
once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing public  affairs,  and  who  made  a  regu- 
lar practice  of  gambling,  so  that  the  serv- 
ants,   if   questioned   by   the    authorities, 
might  say  that  the  gentiemen  spent  their 
evenings  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  play- 
ing cards  for  money — occupations  which, 
from   the  Government's   point   of   view, 
were  perfectly  harmless. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury science  made  discoveries  and  estab- 
lished principles  that  profoundly  modified 
the  trend  of  human  thought  in  almost 
every  field  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
activity;  but  in  Russia  these  discoveries 
and  principles  were  far  less  influential 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  because 
the  Government  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  the  books  in  which  they  were  set  forth, 
and  would  not  allow  the  results  of  biologi- 
cal and  anthropological  research  to  be 
publicly  explained  or  discussed.  The 
works  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Lecky,  Hux- 
ley, Lubbock,  Tylor,  and  Lyell  were  all 
on  the  Russian  index  librorum  prohibi- 
to  rum,  and  in  the  very  last  decade  of  the 
century  the  Russian  translation  of  a  well- 
known  American  work — Professor  Lester 
F.  Ward's  "  Dynamic  Sociology  " — was 
not  only  condemned  but  publicly  burned 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The 
result  of  all  this  bureaucratic  restriction 
and  repression  was  aii  immense  amount 
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of  private,  solitary  thinking,  which  often 
bcome  visionary  and  fantastic  simply 
because,  under  existing  conditions,  it 
could  not  be  discussed,  criticised,  or  prac- 
Lcaty  tried  out  in  life. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  noticed, 
when  I  b^;an  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  political  exiles  in  Siberia,  was  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  men  who 
had  education  and  ability,  but  who  were 
lacking  in  practical  judgment     They  all 
had  high  ideals,  but  the  methods  by  which 
they  hoped  to  realize  such  ideals  seemed 
to  me  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  some- 
times absolutely  childish.     But  how  could 
they  be  expected  to  have  good  judgment 
with  regard  to  ways  and  means  when  they 
had  never  been   allowed  to  try  a  single 
sodal  or  political  exp>eriment,  and  when 
they  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  restricted, 
artifidal  environment,  where  there  could 
be  no  discussion    of   their  theories  and 
no  criticism  of  their  visionary  schemes  ? 
Some  of  these  very  men  afterward  became 
members   of  the    Duma,   and,  naturally, 
the>'  failed  at  first  to  '*  develop  the  power 
for  practical  common-sense  work."     But 
they  would  ultimately  have  developed  that 
power  if  they  had  had  a  reasonable  amount 
(rf  time  and  freedom  to  try  experiments 
and  observe    results.      The  first  Duma, 
hovve\er,  was  never  allowed  to  do  much 
more  than  '*  utter  lofty  moral  sentiments." 
Whenever  it  attempted  to  move  in  any 
direction,  it  either  tripped  over  a  minis- 
terial prohibition  or  ran  against  the  Chinese 
Wail  of  the  "  Fundamental  Laws  "  which 
the  Czar  had  built  around  it  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  invading  the  field  of  his 
autixratic  power.     It  drew  up  an  admi- 
rable bill  for  securing  the  inviolability  of 
personal   rights,    which    was   certainly   a 
Lhing  of  great  practical  importance,  and 
dlso  devised  a  plan  intended  to  satisfy  the 
almost    universal    demand   for    agrarian 
reform — another  very  practical  matter — 
but  the  Council  of  Ministers  virtually  pro- 
hibited action  in  either  of  these  fields  by 
declaring   that    the    proposed   measures 
went  beyond   the  limits  of  the  Duma's 
campetenc>'.     No  doubt  the  members  of 
the  Duma  might  have  shown  more  or  less 
incapacity  if  they  had   been   allowed  to 
legislate ;  but  their  incapacity  would  have 
been  due,  not  to  innate  "  foolishness  "  or 
crankiness^  but  to  a  despotic  system  of 


restriction  and  repression  which  had 
always  prevented  them  from  learning  how 
to  think  straight,  judge  aright,  and  *'  de- 
velop the  power  for  practical  common- 
sense  work." 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Count  Tolstoy  and  his  intellectual  vagaries. 
He  evolved  his  theories,  just  as  Heine's 
German  evolved  his  description  of  a 
camel,  "  from  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness,"  and  if  he  failed  to  realize 
that  many  of  them  were  fantastic  and 
absurd,  it  was  largely  because  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lived  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  tried  out  in  practice  or 
weighed  and  tested  in  public  discussion. 
If  he  had  done  his  thinking  in  America, 
he  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  regulat- 
ing and  balancing  force  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  and  the  modifying  influence 
of  other  thinkers  ;  but  in  Russia  there 
was  no  properly  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, and  most  of  the  thinkers  had  either 
been  gagged  by  the  censor  or  sent  to 
Siberia  by  administrative  process.  I  am 
glad  to  have  my  judgment  upon  this  point 
confirmed  by  so  competent  an  authority 
as  Andrew  D,  White,  who,  in  his  "  Walks 
and  Talks  with  Tolstoy,"  says  : 

"  Of  all  distinguished  men  that  I  have 
ever  met,  Tolstoy  seems  to  me  most  in 
need  of  that  enlargement  of  view  and 
healthful  modification  of  opinion  which 
come  from  observing  men  and  comparing 
opinions  in  different  lands  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  This  need  has  been 
all  the  greater  because  in  Russia  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  really  important 
questions.  Among  the  whole  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  there  is  no 
public  body  in  wiiich  the  discussion  of 
large  public  questions  is  allowed ;  the 
press  affords  no  real  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  such  discussion  would  be  allowed 
to  any  effective  extent  in  correspondence 
or  at  one's  own  fireside.  I  remember 
well  that  during  my  former  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  people  who  could  talk  pjif;lish 
at  their  own  tables  generally  did  so,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  betray  them- 
selves to  any  spy  who  might  happen  to 
be  among  their  servants.  Still  worse,  no 
one,  unless  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  or  otherwise  especially  privileged, 
is  allowed  to  read  such  books  or  news- 
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papers  as  he  chooses,  so  that  even  this 
Uttle  access  to  the  thoughts  of  others  is 
denied  to  the  very  men  who  most  need 
it." 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  probable  that 
some  of  Tolstoy's  fantastic  theories  never 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  him 
if  he  had  been  even  moderately  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  biology  and 
anthropology ;  but  when  I  knew  him  he 
was  more  ignorant  of  science  than  the 
average  fifteen-year-old  American  boy. 
He  had  heard  of  Darwin,  but  he  had 
never  read  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  and 
regarded  Darwinism  as  "  a  great  decep- 
tion." "  I  am  told,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
Russian  scientist  named  Danilefski  has 
written  a  book  which  will  completely 
demolish  the  Darwinian  theory."  Of  the 
works  of  Tylor,  Lubbock,  and  others  in 
the  field  of  anthropology  he  seemed  to 
have  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  of  course 
he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  man's  descent 
from  pre-human  ancestors.  This  igno- 
rance of  science  and  of  scientific  methods 
shows  itself  in  nearly  all  of  his  philosophi- 
cal speculation. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  unjust  to 
Tolstoy  in  calling  any  part  of  his  teaching 
**  grossly  immoral,"  and  in  ascribing  to 
him  "certain  dreadful  qualities  of  the 
moral  pervert."  Grossly  immoral  teach- 
ing, in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
is  teaching  that  tempts  or  incites  to  grossly 
immoral  conduct ;  and  so  far  as  I  know 
nothing  that  Tolstoy  has  written  can  fairly 
be  so  described.  He  sometimes  speaks 
with  offensive — even  disgusting — plain- 
ness of  certain  kinds  of  sin  ;  but  his  object 
is  not  to  tempt  or  incite,  but  to  show 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  He  also 
makes  confession — and  in  some  cases 
exaggerated  emotional  confession — of  his 
own  grossly  immoral  conduct ;  but  he  does 
so  only  to  regret  and  deplore  it,  and  to 
show  how  he  came  to  change  his  outlook 
upon  life. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  also  unjust 
in  giving  the  impression  that  Tolstoy  is 
deceitful  and  hypocritical  in  "  profiting  by 
the  private  property  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren while  affecting  to  cast  it  aside. "  The 
Count  brought  this  subject  up  voluntarily 
in  conversation  with  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
two  evils  and  had  chosen  the  one  that 


seemed  to  him  the  lesser.  It  was  then  an 
open  secret  in  Russia  that  all  of  his  family 
did  not  share  all  of  his  opinions,  and  that 
in  attempting  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice 
he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  two 
lines  of  conduct,  each  of  which  involved 
evil  and  suffering  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  others.  In  such  circumstances  he  took 
what  seemed  to  him  the  least  wrong  alter- 
native, and  made  his  practice  conform  to 
his  teaching  just  so  far  as  he  could  with- 
out bringing  upon  himself  and  upon  others 
a  greater  evil  than  that  growing  out  of  his 
admitted  inconsistency.  In  an  authorized 
interview,  published  in  a  Russian  journal, 
he  replied  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency 
as  follows : 

"  People  say  to  me,  *  Well,  Lef  Nikolai- 
vich,  as  far  as  preaching  goes,  you  preach  ; 
but  how  about  your  practice  ?'  The  ques- 
tion is  a  perfectly  natural  one  ;  it  is  always 
put  to  me ;  and  it  always  shuts  my  mouth. 
*You  preach,*  it  is  said,  *but  how  do 
you  live  V  I  can  only  reply,  that  I  do  not 
preach — passionately  as  I  desire  to  do  so. 
I  might  preach  through  my  actions,  but 
my  actions  are  bad.  That  which  I  say  is 
not  preaching ;  it  is  only  my  attempt  to 
find  out  the  meaning  and  significance  of ' 
life.  People  often  say  to  me,  *  If  you 
think  that  there  is  no  reasonable  life  out- 
side the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  if  you 
love  a  reasonable  life,  why  do  you  not 
fulfill  the  Christian  precepts  ?'  I  am 
guilty,  and  blameworthy,  and  contempti- 
ble, because  I  do  not  fulfill  them  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  say — not  in  justification, 
but  in  explanation,  of  my  inconsistency: 
Compare  my  previous  life  with  the  life  I 
am  now  living,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am 
tr>nng  to  fulfill.  I  have  not,  it  is  true, 
fulfilled  one  eighty-thousandth  part,  and 
I  am  to  blame  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  fulfill  all,  but  because  I 
am  unable.  Teach  me  how  to  extricate 
myself  from  the  meshes  of  temptation  in 
which  I  am  entangled — help  me — and  I 
will  fulfill  all.  I  wish  and  hope  to  do  it 
even  without  help.  Condemn  me  if  you 
choose — I  do  that  myself — ^but  condemn 
me,  and  not  the  path  which  I  am  follow- 
ing, and  which  I  point  out  to  those  who 
ask  me  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  path  is. 
If  I  know  the  road  home,  and  if  I  go 
along  it  drunk,  and  staggering  from  side 
to  side,  does  that  prove  that  the  road  is 
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not  the  right  one  ?  If  it  is  not  the  right 
jToe,  show  me  another.  If  I  stagger  and 
wander,  come  to  my  help,  and  support  and 
guide  me  in  the  right  path.  Do  not  your- 
selves confuse  and  mislead  me  and  then 
rejoice  over  it  and  cr>-, '  Look  at  him  !  He 
sdj-s  he  is  going  home,  and  he  is  floundering 
into  the  swamp  !'  You  are  not  evil  spirits 
from  the  swamp,  you  also  are  human 
beings,  and  you  also  are  going  home, 
Voj  know  that  I  am  alone — you  know 
that  I  cannot  wish  or  intend  to  go  into 


the  swamp — then  help  mc  I  My  heart  is 
breaking  because  we  have  all  lost  the 
road ;  and  while  I  struggle  with  all  my 
strength  to  find  it  and  keep  in  it,  you, 
instead  of  pitying  me  when  I  go  astray, 
cry  triumphantly,  *  See  I  he  is  in  the  swamp 
with  us  1' " 

These  may  be  the  words  of  an  emo- 
tional man,  a  mistaken  man,  even  a 
"  foolish  "  man  ;  but  they  do  not  impress 
me  as  the  words  of  a  hypocrite  or  a 
**  moral  pervert/' 


PUBLIC  OPINION 


In  your  issue  of  August  14, 
rtssiBVATioN     ^^^»  y^^  published  a  letter 

signed  by  Gilbert  S.  Warner, 
ot  Palma  Sala,  Florida,  entitled  "Bird 
Refuges,"  in  which  Mr.  Warner  criticises 
the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  creating 
bird  reservations.  The  criticism  is  that  the 
birds  that  use  the  reservations  as  breed ing- 
CTOunds  are  worthless. 

From  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Warner, 
it  IS  very  evident  that  he  is  not  a  naturalist 
m  any  sense  of  the  word,  nor  could  he  ever 
have  made  a  very  close  study  of  birds  or 
iheir  relation  to  the  human  race,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  economic  value.  He  states 
that  "  gulls,  terns,  cranes,  pelicans,  and  such 
...  arc  voracious  eaters,  and  their  diet  is  en- 
tirely of  fish."  The  last  statement  is  abso- 
htely  contrary  to  all  scientific  records  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  gulls,  terns,  and  cranes.  These 
three  families  of  birds  are  well  known  to  be 
very  valuable  as  destroyers  of  insect  and 
rodent  pests.  In  some  parts  of  this  country 
their  diet  is  almost  entirely  of  such  food. 
It  is  true  that  the  pelican,  so  far  as  is  known, 
lives  almost  entirely  on  fish,  but  the  same 
are  surface-feeding  species.  A  well-known 
authority,  Mr.  George  N.  Chamberlain,  of 
Daytona,  Florida,  a  resident  of  that  place 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  states :  "  I  do  not 
regard  the  pelican  as  a  menace  to  the  fishing 
interests.  The  scarcity  of  fish  in  Florida 
waters  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  continu- 
ous seining.  The  fish  caught  by  pelicans 
are  chiefly  small  mullet;  the  mullet  is  a 
surface  feeder." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  con- 
curred in  fully  by  the  writer,* who  has  studied 
and  watched  the  pelicans  on  their  breeding 
and  fishing  grounds  many  years,  and  he  has 
never  yet  seen  a  pelican  catch  a  fish  that 


was  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  scarcity  of  fish  in  Florida,  if  there  is 
such  a  condition,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  lax 
laws,  and  especially  the  lack  of  protection 
given  during  the  spawning  season,  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  State  official  charged  with  the 
duties  of  enforcing  fish  and  game  laws.  So 
long  as  Florida  employs  the  county  system 
of  fish  and  game  wardens  there  will  be  no 
adequate  protection  for  either  its  birds, 
game,  or  fish. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Warner's  letter  in  which 
he  says  "  the  few  thousands  which  the  plume- 
hunters  could  find  a  market  for  would  never 
have  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  numbers 
of  these  birds  "  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  a  person  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  statement  seriously. 
So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Tiie 
fact  is  that  Florida  at  one  time  was  the 
most  prolific  of  any  commonwealth  in  the 
United  States  in  plume  birds,  but  to-day  it 
is  almost  barren  of  them.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  and  its  State  branches  in 
securing  reservations,  pelicans,  gulls,  and 
terns,  and,  in  fact,  all  plume  birds,  would  have 
been  exterminated,  not  only  in  Florida,  but 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

William  Dutch er. 

President  National  Association  of 

Audubon  Societies. 

New  York  City. 


MAN    TO    BLAME 


Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Warner's 
letter  on  "Bird  Refuges," 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
14,  is  very  amusing  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of   the  case.     I   came    to  South 
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Florida  in  1867.  The  bays  at  that  time 
teemed  with  fish  and  the  air  with  birds. 
The  latter  had  been  preying  on  the  former 
for  coundess  ages,  yet  both  were  evidently 
prospering.  Bears  were  very  scarce  here. 
Coons  were  plenty,  as  they  are  now.  But  the 
sea  birds,  like  herons,  cormorants,  and  peli- 
cans, select  a  key  or  islsmd  surrounded  by 
water  to  nest  in,  where  bears  and  coons  can- 
not molest  them.  Man  has  destroyed  both 
iish  and  birds,  and  while  the  fish  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce,  the  birds  are  even  more  so. 
Where  I  live,  the  beautiful  white  egret, 
which  furnishes  the  plume  that  ladies  are  so 
fond  of  wearing,  is  seen  no  more,  and  I 
think  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  the  Ever- 
glades. And  that  is  not  all :  turkeys,  sand- 
hill cranes,  gulls,  terns,  plover,  curlew,  and 
other  small  sea  birds  have  become  very 
scarce.  Mankind  either  eats  the  eggs  of 
these  birds  or  kills  the  birds  for  food.  The 
natural  resources  of  Florida  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  man  alone  is  to  blame. 

Mrs.  Frank  Guptill. 

Osprey,  Florida. 

In    his   valuable    article 

ELECTIVE   SYSTEM  r«,         r\    t.^^^\.    ^f    A« 

VS.   OROUP    SYSTEM      »«    ^hc    Oudook    of   Au- 

gust  21  President  Hyde 
expresses  an  approbation  of  the  elective 
system  in  colleges  in  which  some  of  us 
will  not  concur.  Some  of  us  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  free  elective  system  must  be 
modified  if  scholarship,  culture,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body  are  not  to  suf- 
fer. I  speak  as  a  college  undergraduate. 
I  feel  that  the  present  system,  which  is  no 
system  whatever,  is  responsible  for  a  be- 
smattered  superficiality.  On  matriculation, 
the  freshman  usually  can  have  no  well- 
defined  idea  regarding  his  college  course. 
It  is  hoped,  in  the  elective  method;  that  he 
•  will  try  many  things,  and  ultimately  discover 
that  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  Now  it 
is,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  a  student  should 
be  allowed  to  cut  and  try  for  a  year  or  two ; 
but  too  many  students  are  cutting  and  try- 
ing ^ .  through  ^heir  college  course.  Many 
attractive  courses  are  offered,  and  our  stu- 
dent dips  in,  now  here,  now  tliere,  the  result 
being  that  his  senior  year  finds  him  with  no 
mastery  whatever. 

Now- 1  know  what  our  electivist  would 
say  to  this,  namely,  that  mastery  should  not 
be  an  end  for  the  undergraduate,  but  rather 
should  he  seek  a  broad  culture,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  best  things  that  a  lib- 
eral education  can  offer.  Well,  let  us  see : 
What  is  the  cultural  value  of  a  year  of 
French,  a  few  credits  in  chemistry,  a  course 
in  history,  a  year  of  rhetoric,  a  litde  "  trig.,'* 
a  semester  of  Italian,  and  whatever  else  the 


bewildered  student,  running  hastily  through 
his  "announcement,"  happens  to  feel  a 
fancy  for?  Smattering  docs  not  produce 
culture,  nor  is  culture  dependent  on  any  par- 
ticular kind  or  on  a  variety  of  educational 
pabulum.  One  of  the  elements  in  culture  is 
thoroughness  and  mastery  to  some  degree  in 
some  field  of  knowledge.  Now  this  field  for 
undergraduates  should  not  be  narrow,  but  it 
should  be  composed  of  cognate  subjects. 
For  example,  we  may  well  correlate  history, 
economics,  sociology,  government,  and  in- 
ternational law;  or  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy;  but  you  cannot 
study  with  any  satisfactory  results  Latin, 
chemistry,  history,  and  philosophy.  No 
doubt,  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has 
value,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
dabbling  a  litde  in  unrelated  subjects  pro- 
duces an  incoherent  mass  of  information 
that  even  in  its  effects  is  soon  effaced  from 
the  mind.  Our  bits  of  knowledge  must  hang 
together  if  they  are  to  produce  effective  re- 
sults. I  hope  to  see  the  elective  system  give 
way  to  the  group  system  of  required,  inter- 
related subjects.  L.  A.  C. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.. 


A  BIT    OP    HISTORY 


The  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  July  6,  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  published  in  your  issue  of  July  10, 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me. 

There  is  a  bit  of  additional  history  regard- 
ing the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  As  is  well 
known,  the  United  Slates  was  in  a  very 
straitened  financial  condition.  It  was  my 
great-uncle  John  I.  De  Graff  who  made  the 
victory  on  Lake  Champlain  possible.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Commodore  Mac- 
donough  written  to  Mr.  De  Graff,  and  still 
preserved  in  the  family :  "  The  aid  I  obtained 
through  your  influence  and  responsibility 
enabled  me  to  get  the  fleet  [on  Lake  Cham- 
plain] ready.  When  I  go  to  Washington, 
which  will  be,  I  hope,  soon,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  represent  to  the  Secretary  your  kindness." 
By  his  advance  of  money  to  fit  out  the  fleet, 
Mr.  De  Graff  lost  j^30,000  in  the  depreciation 
of  United  States  Treasury  notes,  only  $8,000 
of  which  was  ever  paid  to  his  heirs.  He 
was  twice  Member  of  Congress  and  three 
times  Mayor  of  his  native  city,  Schenectady, 
and  first  President  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son Railway  (Albany  and  Schenectady,  1831). 
His  father.  Judge  Isaac  De  Graff,  served  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Jenny  Toll  Sawyer. 

Monroe,  Michigan. 
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TRIiVeL6RS  CHCQUeS 

ofi/ie 
'AMeRlCAN  BANKCRS  ASSOCIATION 

(MEMBERSHIP:  10,000  BANKS  AND  BANKERS) 


If  you  travel  to  the  Alaska^  Yukon- 
Fadiic  Exposition  at  Seattle  or  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  at  New 
Vurk.  or  Anywheri  in  the  World — 
cam  these  Travelers'  Cheques  for 
payment  of  your  hotel  and  shopping 

bills. railroad,  steamship  and  Pullman 

car  tickets,  etc. 

Four  denominations:    $10,   $20, 
$50  and  $100,  with  correspond- 
ing fxed  values,  in  the  moneys 
of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  worid  (that  is,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  exchange). 


These   cheques  identify  the  owner 
wherever  he  travels,  and  are  negoti- 
able  on   his  countersignature   only. 
If  lost  or  stolen,  they  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  finder  or  thief,  and  are 
redeemable   by  the  original  owner. 
A   uniform,  universally   acceptable 
form   of  Travelers'   credit,   which 
has   behind    it    the   weight    and 
influence     of    the    bankers    of 
America. 

"  Current  in  all  parts  of  the 
Globe." 

Cashed  everywhere  at  full 
face  value. 


A  booklet  fully  describing  these  cheques 
will  be  sent  on  request. 
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PAINTED     BY     HENR.Y      R-fcl  U  T  E  R.D  A  H  L 

FINDING   THE   Hy«P,vS'0>|*J 


A 

Severe 
Test 

for  the 

Memory 

Amusing  for  all 
but  exceedingly 
useful  for  liars 


MACKLIN,  the  celebrated  actor,  one  evening  made  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Memory**  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  during  which  he  said 
that  to  such  perfection  had  he  brought  his  own,  that  he  could  lean 
anything  by  rote  on  once  hearing  it.  Foote,  another  actor,  was  present, 
and  handed  up  the  following  sentences,  desiring  that  Macklin  would  read 
them  once  and  repeat  them  from  memory : 

*'So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  '  What! 
No  Pears  Soap?*  So  he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber;  and  there 
were  present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblilies,  and  the  Garcelies,  and  the  Grand  Pan« 
jandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round  button  at  top;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game 
of  catch   as   catch  can,   till   the   gunpowder  ran  out  at  the   heels   of   their  boots.** 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Foote  had  the  laugh  of  old  Macklm 
and   that    Pears'   Soap   is   matchless    for   the   Complexion 

OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  iS  THE  BEST. 

**Allrishis  secured:^ 
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-TRB  nNCHOT-BAIXINGBR 
CONTROVERSY  " 


What    is    popu- 
larly   known    as 
the    Pinchot-Bal- 
j^T  controversy  is  in  reality  a  difference 
•  fb'ith  policy  and  opinion   between  the 
lr5tt:ni»r  Department,  of  which  Secretary 
talinger  is  the  head,    and  the  Forestry 
Kureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
'•(  which  Bureau  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  is 
tie  head.     The  differences  were  referred 
:•)  President  Taft,  who   last  week  made 
;»Lblic  his  decision  in   favor  of  Secretary 
r.c  linger  on  every   count.     The  decir!on 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary.     In    announcing  his  decisiqp, 
the  President  authorizes  Secretary  Ballin- 
ger,  in  response  to  the  latter's  request  for 
sxh  authority',  to  dismiss  from  the  Gov- 
emnvent  service  Mr.  L.  R.  Glavis,  Chief  of 
:ie  Field  Division  of  the  General  Land 
( dice  at  Seatde,  who  made  specific  charges 
of  maladministration     in    Secretary   Bal- 
L-.ger's  department.      The  ground  of  this 
dismissal  is  stated  in  the  following  words 
quoted  from     the    President's    decision: 
*•  Vou  are  therefore  authorized  to  dismiss 
L.  R.  Glavis  from  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  filing  a  disingenuous  state- 
ment   unjustly     impeaching    the    official 
integrity  of  his  superior  officers."     The 
I*resident  also   refers   at  some  length  to 
certain  other  charges    against   Secretary 
BaEinger,  not   contained  in  Mr.  Giavis's 
nrp^irt,  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  is 
TVJi  in  s\Tnpathy  with  the  policy  of  conser- 
\*sdf>n  of  National  resources  inaugurated 
by  Mr.    Roosevelt,   which   is   also  "  the 
dtdared  policy  of    this  Administration." 
The  Preadent  reviews  the  course  of  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  in  this  respect,  and  closes 
bas  statement  with   this  declaration:  "In 
im-  judgment,  he  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
poKcy  of   conservation    of   National    re- 
sources who  insists  that  every  step  taken 
in  that  direction  should  be  within  the  law 
ud  buttressed  by  legal  authority.    Insist- 


ence on  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
whole-hearted  and  bona-fide  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  favgr  of  the  conservation 
policy.  From  my  conferences  with  you, 
and  from  everything  which  I  know  in 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  your  depart- 
ment, I  am  able  to  say  that  you  are  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  this 
Administration  in  favor  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  National  resources  " 

B 

The      Presi- 

8BGRBTARY  BALLINGBR  J       *->         l    i.^ 

AND  THE  CUNNINGHAM  CLAIMS      ^^^^  S      ICttCr 

definitely  es- 
tablishes the  status  of  Secretary  Ballinger 
as  an  officer  of  the  Administration.  The 
differences  between  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  are  now  so 
acute  and  perhaps  so  fundamental  that 
further  public  discussion  is  inevitable. 
The  following  review  of  the  charges  is 
therefore  essential  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  They  fall  into  two 
divisions.  First:  It  is  charged  that  the 
Interior  Department  has  attempted  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  extensive  claims 
to  rich  and  valuable  coal  lands  in  Alaska, 
known  as  the  Cunningham  claims — which 
claims  are  alleged  to  be  fraudulent  and 
contrary  to  public  welfare.  These  claims 
cover  an  area  of  5,280  acres  near  Katalla, 
and  contain,  according  to  the  claimants' 
experts,  63,000.000  long  tons  of  coal,  and 
more  or  less  timber  and  important  water 
powers  which  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  mines.  For  more  than  three 
years  the  Government  has  been  investi- 
gating the  validity  of  these  claims,  and 
two  years  ago  Special  Agent  Jones,  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  submitted  a  report 
in  which  it  was  intimated  that  the  entries 
were  fraudulent  and  piiobably  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Guggenheim  Syndicate. 
Immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Glavis  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  cases.     Mr.  Glavis 
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and  Special  Agent  Jones  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  flaims.  In  January,  1908, 
orders  were  issued  from  Secretary  Bal- 
Iinger*s  department  that  these  claims  were 
to  be  "  clear-listed  "  for  patent — that  is, 
to  be  granted  as  soon  as  the  formalities 
could  be  completed.  A  protest  from 
Mr.  Glavis  resulted  in  a  suspension  of 
this  order,  and  the  investigation  was 
continued.  These  events  occurred  when 
Secretary  Ballinger  was  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  In  March, 
1908,  Mr.  Ballinger  resigned  as  Land 
Commissioner,  and  during  the  ensuing 
year  became  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Cunningham  claims,  or  at  least 
received  a  fee  from  the  claimants  for  legal 
advice,  and,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  urged  legislation  which 
would  have,  it  is  alleged,  benefited  the 
Cunningham  claimants.  After  Mr.  Bal- 
linger became  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Agent  Glavis  was  directed  by  that  De- 
partment to  bring  his  investigation  to  a 
prompt  conclusion  in  order  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  finally  settled.  Mr.  Glavis 
asked  for  more  time  on  account  of  the 
complicated  evidence  involved,  and  after 
considerable  friction  the  controversy  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  his'  complaint  to 
the  President  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  impeding  his  work  and  favoring 
the  Cunningham  claims.  In  substance 
his  complaint  resolves  itself  into  this: 
That  Mr.  Ballinger's  connection  as  legal 
adviser  with  the  Cunningham  claimants 
some  time  during  the  summer  of  1908 
gave  him  a  special  interest  in  those  claims 
which  prompted  him  to  have  his  subor- 
dinates bring  pressure  on  Mr.  Glavis  to 
make  his  investigations  superficial  and 
perhaps  favorable.  The  President  replies 
that  Mr.  BaUinger's  legal  connection  with 
the  Cunningham  claims  in  the  summer  of 
1908  was  a  very  slight  one  and  his  fee 
amounted  to  a  sum  of  only  $250 ;  that  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Glavis 
was  to  aid  in  the  commendable  endeavor 
to  clear  his  Department  of  an  incubus  of 
30,000  accumulated  claims,  of  which  the 
Cunningham  group  numbered  only  33 : 
and  that  since  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Interior  Department  Secretary  Ballinger 
has  studiously  refrained  from  personally 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Cun 
ningharn  claims,  leaving  th.  decision  with 


regard  to  them  entirely  with  his  subor- 
dinates. 

Bl 

Of   the    two   main 

SECRETARY  BALLINOBR        chargCS     aUudcd     tO 
AND  ,        •=* 

THE  WATER  POWERS        abovc,  wc  now  turn 
to   the   second :    It 
is  charged   that   Secretary  Ballinger  has 
reversed  the  policy,  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  carried  out  by  Secretary 
Garfield,  of  withdrawing  from  entry  for 
private   ownership   lands    in    the   public 
domain    which    contain    valuable    water 
power  sites.     In  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration,  Mr.  Garfield, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  withdrew 
from  entry  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
land  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  adjacent 
territory.     These  lands  were  along  rivers 
furnishing  extensive  water  powers  which 
could  be  developed  for  the  generation  of 
commercially  valuable  electridty.     When 
Mr.   Ballinger   became  Secretary   of  the 
Interior,  he  reversed  Mr.  Garfield's  order 
and  restored  a  large  part  of  these  lands  to 
private  entr>'.     A  litde  later  he  modified 
his  procedure  and  again  withdrew  some 
of  this  territory  which  he  had  thrown  open 
to  public  entr>%  but  at  the  present  time  the 
amount   of  2and   withdrawn   is   300,000 
instead  of  1,500,000   acres.     This  large 
difference    In   acreage,    together  with    a 
controversy  with  the  Reclamation  Service 
as  to  contracts  made  with  homesteaders 
and  the  refusal  of  Secretary'  Ballinger  to 
permit  the  Forestry  Bureau,  of  which  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  the  head,  to  take  charge  of 
forests  on  Indian  reservations,  is  asserted 
to  be  a  proof  of  Mr.  BaUinger's  lack  of 
sympathy   with   the    Roosevelt  policy  of 
conservation.      In    reply    the   President 
states  that  he*  is  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  Mr.  BaUinger's  course  in  these 
particulars  and   approves  it;   that  when 
Mr.  Garfield  withdrew  the  1,500,000  aaes 
he  A\ithdrew  parts  of  townships  that  have 
no  relation  to  water  powers,  and  that  Mr. 
BaUinger's  300,000  acres  are  so  accurately 
plotted  by  the  Geological  Survey  that  they 
preserve  the  water  powers  as  completely 
as  Mr.  Garfield's  1,500,000  acres,  if  not 
more  completely ;  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral has  sustained  Mr.  BaUinger's  inter- 
pretation  of  the   reclamation   contracts ; 
and  that  the  ComptroUer  has  ruled  that 
the    Forestry    Bureau    cannot,    without 
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iditional  legislation  by  Cong^ress    which 

Mr.  Taft  recommends,  administer  the  for- 

tS3  on  In(£an  reservations.       The  Presi- 

dat  states  that  no    tnist     or     monopoly 

X  snaficate   has    obtained      any      water 

p*ers  during  Secretary     Ballingrer's    in- 

itmbency,  and  expresses    his    belief    that 

ihe  present  policy  of  the  Interior  13epart- 

TiCi:  will  promote  sound  and  sure  develop- 

Tdt  in  conservation  of   resources,  in  the 

reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and    in   forestry. 

Mr.  Taft's    judgment      concerning     the 

feet  or  implied  charges    that  Secretary 

Bilinger  has  been  actuated    by    improper 

ni«:idves  will  be   accepted     as     final    and 

satisfactory  by  the  country.        Neverthe- 

bs.  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored    that  Mr. 

BaDingCT  s  acceptance    of    a   counsel  fee, 

cien  of  $250,  from  claimants  >vhose  cause 

had  been  investigated  by  his  o'wn  ofhce,  a 

cause  which  to  this   day    lies    under  the 

charge  of  being  fraudulent,  may  be  called 

a:  least  in  bad  taste.     The  size  of  the  fee 

h^  notlung  to  do  with  the   fundamental 

prjuipfe  at  stake. 


THl  lAPID 
DOAPriAlANCB  OP 
rCUJC  LAND 


In  connection  with  the 
Pinchot-Ballinger  con- 
troversy a  rather  re- 
markable article  printed 
on  the  edtorial  page  of  the  New  York  Sun 
*A  September  16  puts  the  need  of  a  rigor- 
ous National  conservation  policy  in  a 
concrete  and  striking  form — especially 
striking  because  the  Sun  is  generally  un- 
s\Tnpathetic  with  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
Relation  for  public  welfare.  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  unprejudiced 
witness,  and  its  advocacy  of  still  more 
sfirir^ent  laws  is  that  not  of  doctrinaires 
but  of  a  group  who  take  a  very  practical 
view  of  social  economy  and  prosperity. 
It  approves  of  the  homestead  law  enacted 
in  the  administration  of  President  Lincohi, 
thmugh  which  settlers  were  brought  into 
the  great  West ;  it  also  approves  of  the 
*'  land  grants  on  a  gigantic  scale  "  which 
made  the  transcontinental  railways  pos- 
sible: 

Under  this  system  endless  miles  of  wil- 
derness became  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
producing  areas  and  the  home  of  millions  of 
i*Kiustrious  and  prosperous  people.  The 
change  in  conditions  was  not  attended  by 
change  in  the.  laws.  There  was  a  continu- 
ance of  the  policy  of  treating  public  land  as 
of  little  or  no  value,  to  be  given,  or  at  best 


sold  cheaply,  to  those  who  applied  for  it. 
Under  these  anticiuated  laws  petty  frauds 
and  gigantic  swinales  came  into  existence 
and  flourished  mightily.  All  attempts  to 
remedy  the  evil,  to  adjust  the  laws  to  the 
new  conditions,  were  fought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of j  those  who  were  making  money 
by  processes  which  were  in  fact  the  equiva- 
lent of  robbery  of  the  American  people. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  now 
own  less  than  four  one-thousandths  of 
the  public  land  formerly  in  their  posses- 
sion— a  very  small  fraction.  This  is 
brought  out  in  the  following  epitome  of 
some  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Sun. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  there  now  are  left  754,- 
895,296  acres  of  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  land  ;  368,000,000  acres 
of  this  land  are  in  Alaska.  Leaving  out 
the  Alaskan  area,  and  the  appropriated 
and  reserved  areas  of  the  country  proper, 
it  appears .  that  the  United  States  is  now 
the  proprietor  of  386,873,787  acres  of  the 
least  valuable  land  out  of  an  original 
possession  of  over  one  billion  acres.  Very 
little  farming  land  remains  for  distribu- 
tion. The  mineral  resources  of  the  un- 
surveyed  regions  are  either  little  known 
or  quite  unknown.  The  gift  or  the  bar- 
g^ain  sale  of  highly  valuable  forests  and 
mineral  land  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few 
by  the  careless  liberality  of  the  many  is 
now  a  National  folly.  For  what  remains 
as  National  property  new  laws  should 
be  devised  in  the  interests  of  the  present 
owners,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
One  result  of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  con- 
troversy should  be  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion upon  some  of  the  facts  and  some  of 
the  National  needs  which  the  Sun  so  clearly 
sets  forth.  There  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  an  editorial  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  controversy 
over  Secretary  Ballinger's  administration 
of  his  Department. 


THB  MARCH  OP  THE 
LAND  HUNGRY 


Not  since  the  opening 
of  Oklahoma  has  so 
large  an  area  of  In- 
dian reservations  been  given  to  white  set- 
tlement in  a  single  season  as  during  the 
present  year.  Two  more  great  openings, 
which  will  offer  over  a  million  acres,  are 
yet  to  be  added.  At  all  these  the  rush  of 
applicants  for  land  has  been  enormous, 
and  the  officials  in  charge  have  with  diffi- 
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culty  handled  the  flood  of  filings.  In  the 
recent  drawing  of  lands  of  the  Cceur 
d'Alcne  reservation  300,000  applications 
were  made,  and  only  1,500  had  a  chance 
of  winning.  In  reality  not  even  that 
number  could  hope  to  gain  a  valuable 
prize,  for  a  part  of  the  land  was  semi- 
arid  prairie  not  worth  the  expense  of 
proving  a  title.  With  each  succeeding 
drawing  the  number  of  seekers  after  lands 
increases,  and  they  come  from  every  sta- 
tion and  every  profession.  Many  make 
long  journeys  to  be  present,  and  men 
stand  in  line  a  whole  day  to  get  their 
name  on  the  list.  It  is  popular  to  refer  to 
these  throngs  as  the  "land  hungry,"  and 
to  consider  that  they  are  eager  to  obtain 
homes.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  by 
far  the  greater  porton  is  made  up  of  men 
well-to-do  who  are  attracted  by  the  chance 
of  securing  a  valuable  prize  without  risk. 
The  day  of  real  land  hunger  passed  many 
years  ago ;  what  now  exists  is  at  basis 
money  hunger,  for  the  rise  in  land  values 
throughout- the  agricultural  sections  has 
inspired  speculative  ambitions  and  at- 
tracted every  one  with  savings.  As  the 
price  of  farms  has  doubled  and  tripled  on 
account  of  a  series  of  gopd  pelds  and 
high  prices  for  products,  investors  have 
looked  longingly  upon  land,  just  as  for- 
merly the  town  lot  was  a  magnet.  It  is 
considered  that  every  fertile  acre  of  these 
reservations  now  being  opened  will  in  a 
short  time  be  worth  as  much  as  are  those 
of  the  improved  farm  of  to-day.  This 
makes  a  magnificent  prize  for  which  to 
strive.  So,  instead  of  the  homeless  and 
farmless,  who  should  by  good  rights  con- 
stitute the  applicants,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  make  up  the  mob,  and  those 
who  really  need  land  are  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  To  this  extent  the  drawings 
fail  to  fulfill  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  are  conducted ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  change  would  eliminate  the 
speculator  and  the  undeserving.  With  the 
railways  advertising  excursions  weeks 
ahead  and  the  fortune  of  lucky  winners 
heralded  as  an  impetus  for  the  next  opH 
portunity,  ambitious  Westerners  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  every  direction  become 
imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  the  land  lot- 
tery. It  is  not  every  day  that  they  can 
tempt  fate  on  such  easy  terms.  As  the 
number  of  reservations  dwindles  the  fer- 


vor increases,  and  when  the  final  drawing 
arrives  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  take  a 
regiment  of  clerks  and  police  to  conduct 
it.  The  object  of  the  Homestead  Law 
was  to  provide  land  for  those  who  would 
settle  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  If  it  can- 
not be  so  administered  as  to  secure  the 
land  for  this  class  alone,  it  is  high  dme 
the  law  was  amended  or  if  necessary  even 
repealed.  The  events  in  the  opening^. of 
the  Oklahoma  reservations  throw  much 
light  upon  the  whole  problem  of  conser- 
vation of  National  resources. 

B 

That  the    Demo- 

THB  SICKNESS  OP  ^  ,       .       ^j 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  CTauc  party  ui  JN  a- 
tional  affairs  has 
fallen  to  a  state  of  inefficiency  is  not  the 
accusation  of  its  opponents,  it  is  the 
confession  of  Democrats  themselves.  At 
Saratoga,  New  York,  week  before  last, 
several  hundred  Democrats  of  the  State 
met  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
finding,  if  possible,  some  way  of  restoring 
the  vitality  of  the  party  in  State  and 
Nation.  The  conference  might  v/ell  be 
likened  to  a  consultation  of  physicians 
over  a  sick  patient.  First  the  members 
had  to  diagnose  the  disease  and  then  sug^- 
gest  a  remedy.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne 
and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  two  of  the 
conspicuously  public-spirited  men  in  the 
State,  who  have  rendered  great  public 
service,  both  found  a  cause  for  Demo- 
cratic decline  in  the  character  of  the  lead- 
ership. "  In  other  relations  of  life,"  said 
Mr.  Osborne,  "one  does  not  look  to 
gather  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from 
thisties,"  and  he  declared  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  success  to  the  Democratic 
party  was  to  intrust  its  political  machinery 
to  men  of  intelligence  and  character. 
And  Mr.  Shepard  warned  the  Democratic 
Organization  of  New  York  City,  which, 
as  ever>'body  knows,  consists  in  the  main 
of  unsavor>'  Tammany  Hall  and  its  no 
more  savory  Brooklyn  rivals,  that  it  would 
only  injure  the  party  in  State  and  Nation 
if  it  should  give  offense  in  the  character 
of  the  men  it  was  about  to  nominate  for 
city  offices.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is 
patent  that  many  high-minded  Democrats 
thoroughly  distrust  their  party  leaders. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  some  feel- 
ing, evidentiy,  that  the  Democratic  party 
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badbecn  onfortunate  in  its  declarations 
ot  pnndples.  Some  evidently  felt  that 
thipar^  was  prone  to  attempt  the  re- 
\in5eation  •£  dead  issues;  others  felt 
tiat  it  had  not  been  true  to  the  prin- 
dpks  it  had  espoused.  The  confer- 
GKe  adopted  a  platform  which  included 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
supfwrt  of  Intimate  Federal  activities, 
reastance  to  Federal  encroachment,  tariff 
tGT  revenue,  economy,  popular  election 
d  United  States  Senators,  nomination 
2nd  election  reforms  (though  not  specifi- 
•raSj  direct  nominations),  anti-imperialism, 
1  Federal  income  tax,  and,  most  significant 
jf  afl,  the  confinement  of  the  creation, 
tsation,  and  regulation  of  corporations  to 
ds  States,  If  Democrats  wish  to  seek 
reas«>ns  for  the  inefficiency  of  their  party, 
they  need  look  no  further  than  this  plat- 
f'ocm.  The  absorbing  problems  of  to-day 
are  those  concerned  with  industry — ^the 
ccQoentration  of  wealth,  the  organization 
(K  capital,  the  rights  and  powers  of  labor, 
die  piotecdon  of  the  natural  sources  of 
veakh  and  their  proper  use  for  public 
benefit.  The  struggle  is  between  those 
who  wish  to  let  industry  remain  unregu- 
ked  and  those  who  are  determined  that 
the  Nation  shall  be  sovereign  over  its 
creatuiesand  preserve  its  own  possessions. 
That  stnj^e  is  a  vital  and  real  one,  and, 
poSticall^,  it  is  keenest  within  the  Repub- 
X3)  paity.  While  this  vital  struggle  is  in 
progress,  the  Democratic  party  has  stood 
aside.  In  this  Saratoga  platform  there  is 
but  one  reference  to  this  whole  industrial 
problem,  and  that  is  the  futile  suggestion 
that  corporations,  though  they  be  Na- 
ixKial  in  scope,  inter-State  in  activities, 
and  buhparked  by  the  Federal  courts, 
sbofoki  be  left  to  the  supervision  of  the 
States.  As  soon  as  the  Democratic  party 
takes  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  great  struggle  that  is  paramount  in 
this  country,  it  will  become  vitalized  i  but 
imti  it  does  that  it  is  negligible. 


Tn  OOVBBNOBSHir  OF 


For  some  time  Gov- 


ernor Regis  H.  Post,  * 
of  P^rto  Rico,  has, 
for  personal  reasons,  desired  to  resign. 
As  our  readers  know,  however,  there  has 
been  a  oMitroversy  in  the  island  between 
a  certain  group  of  Spanish  politidans  and 


the  representatives  of  the  American  Gov^ 
emment  Briefly,  this  controversy  was 
one  over  the  question  whether  these  polir 
tid?jis  of  Porto  Rico  should  have  the 
privilege  of  spending  money  raised  by  the 
United  States.  The  politicians  became  so 
bitter  in  their  feeling  that  they  attempted 
to  enforce  their  will  by  paralyzing  the 
Government  Finally,  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  at  the  instance  of  President  Taf  t 
put  an  end  to  this  attempted  subversion  of 
all  orderly  rule  in  the  island.  So  long  as 
this  controversy  was  acute,  Mr.  Post  could 
not  conscientiously  withdraw  from  the 
Governorship.  Now,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  has  been  settied,  Mr.  Post  has 
offered  his  resignation.  He  leaves  with 
the  congratulations  of.  the  President  upon 
his  administrative  record.  His  frankness 
and  courage  have  been  mingled  with  a 
genuine  and  effective  concem  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  future 
of  the  island.  The  recent  Secretary  of 
Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Willoughby,  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  appointed  by  President  Taft 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  a 
position  for  which  by  temperament  and 
training  he  is  conspicuously  fitted.  In 
his  place  as  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico 
the  President  has  appointed  Mr.  George 
Cabot  Ward.  This  appointment  is  not 
only  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Ward's  eminent 
services  as  Auditor  of  the  island,  but  also 
a  reaffirmation  by  the  President  of  his 
approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
American  officials  and  of  his  disapproval 
of  those  Porto  Rican  politicians  who  for 
party  advantage  would,  if  they  could,  have 
put  in  jeopardy  the  welfare  of  the  Porto 
Rican  people.  Mr.  Post's  successor  as 
Govemor  is  to  be  Mr.  George  R.  Colton. 
Mr.  Colton  is  not  only  a  fluent  speaker 
of  Spanish,  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  peoples,  but  is  in  particular  ex- 
perienced in  the  administration  of  island 
dependencies.  He  has  had  military  and 
dvil  experience  in  the  Philippines  and 
civil  experience  in  Santo  Domingo.  His 
duties  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  financial  side  of  government,  and  he 
is  especially  equipped  on  tariff  matter*. 
Porto  Rico  has  been  well  served  by  men 
whose  chief  interest  is  not  the  eomm«raal 
exploitation  of  the  territory  but  the  wel- 
fare of  the  inhabitants  and  the  promotion 
of  democratic  ideals.     The  people  of  the 
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United  States  have  reason  to  expect  of 
the  new  appointee  a  continualdon  of  the 
policy  that  has  already  been  justified  by 
its  results. 


DB  KBRGHB  VAN  KINGSTOWN'S  ^  "^    ^^"    Dutch 


TWO    HUNDRED 
AND    FIFTY   YBAKS 


Church  at  Kings- 
ton, New  York, 
devoted  three  days  last  week  to  a  notable 
celebration  of  its  long  years  of  service  in 
the  Colonial,  the  Revolutionary,  and  the 
modem  town.  Only  four  of  the  churches 
of  the  Reformed  communion  antedate 
the  church  of  Kingston,  and  the  pastors 
of  these — ^the  Collegiate  of  New  York,  the 
First  Dutch  of  Albany,  and  the  churches  of 
Flatlandsand  Flatbush,  Long  Island — were 
present  to  represent  them.  Four  Presi- 
dents— ^Washington,  Van  Buren,  Grant, 
and  Arthur — ^and  thirteen  Governors,  all 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  have  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  worshiped  in  the 
Old  Dutch  Chtirch.  The  first  of  the 
Governors,  Clinton,  now  lies  buried  in 
the  roomy  green  churchyard  looking  off 
towards  the  Kaatskills,  whither  so  many 
Dutch  worthies  were  laid  a  hundred 
years  or  so  before  his  time.  This  first 
Governor,  who  presided  in  the  old  Sen- 
ate House,  just  around  a  few  comers, 
where  the  Constitution  of  New  York  was 
formulated,  came  late  to  his  final  fitting 
resting-place,  for  his  body  was  brought 
from  Washington  only  last  year.  An  early 
stone  church,  burned  by  the  British  in 
1777,  was  then  a  hundred  years  old,  but 
was  rebuilt.  The  present  beautiful  stone 
church  was  dedicated  in  1852.  Dr.  van 
Slyke,  whose  historical  recount  of  the  work 
and  sufferings  of  the  ancient  parish  made 
the  central  interest  of  the  week,  is  the  fif- 
teenth pastor  in  succession  from  Herman- 
nus  Blom,  who  fathered  the  church  of 
1660.  Chartered  by  George  III  in  1719, 
it  was  served  until  1808  by  men  from 
the  universities  of  Holland  and  Germany — 
van  Gaasbeek,  Weekstein,  Bosch,  Micella 
Beys,  Vas,  Manicus,  Meyer,  and  Doll. 
These  made  the  church  influential  in 
town  affairs,  and  the  minister's  house, 
built  in  1661,  was  "  used  both  for  civil  and 
religious  affairs ;"  nor  were  the  succeeding 
pastors,  Drs.  Gosman,  Lillie,  van  Wagenen, 
Hoes,  and  Vanderveer,  less  effective  in 
more  recent  years  in  touching  the  civic  life 
of  the   town.     At  the  opening  scnice 


two  silver  communion  beakers  were  us< 
the  older  of  which  is  now  on  exhibition 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Seven  a. 
one-half  inches  high,  it  was  presented 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in  HoUatT 
and  bears  in  Dutch  the  inscription,  ** 
token  of  love  and  truth  to  the  Churcti 
Kingston,  1711,  November  21,"  wi 
richly  engraved  ecclesiastical  designs,  j 
special  commissioner  to  the  celebrati< 
came  the  Rev.  A.  Eckhoff ,  of  the  Universi 
of  Leyden,  while  Rutgers  College  ai 
the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  were  repr 
sented  by  their  Presidents,  Drs.  Dem 
rest  and  Searles.  Mayor  Crane  spol 
for  the  city,  Judge  Clearwater  for  tl 
committee.  Dr.  Corwin,  of  New  Brun 
wick,  for  "  past  generations,"  and  the  Re- 
Mr.  Seeley  for  such  religious  education  i 
can  alone  make  the  Church  of  the  past  tl: 
Church  of  the  future. 

a 

The  recent  annexatio 

THE  NEW  POSITION   OP        r  T>  -la         .. ? 

AusTRiAHUNGARY  of  Bosnia  by  Austru 
Hungary  caused  i 
many  quarters  a  feeling  of  regret  that  th 
latter  days  of  the  venerable  Austrian  Kfti 
peror  should  have  been  marred  by  some 
thing  which  seemed  like  a  piece  of  shar] 
practice.  We  find  this  opinion  reflected 
in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage's  just  publisher 
"  Austria-Hungary."  He  voices  a  genera 
opinion  when  he  says  that  the  Empero; 
must  have  been  strangely  misled  befon 
he  lent  to  such  a  course  the  immens< 
prestige  and  respect  which  he  enjoys  ir 
every  civilized  country.  It-  is  true  thai 
the  annexation  had  been  preceded  b} 
announcements  made  in  autograph  letters 
written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  heads  oi 
the  other  Great  Powers.  But  the  public 
announcement  was  received  with  indigna- 
tion among  those  nations  which  believe 
that  a  treat}'  cannot  thus  be  violated.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  placed  Bosnia 
under  Austrian  administration.  During 
the  three  decades  which  have  elapsed 
Austria  has  redeemed  Bosnia  from  Turk- 
ish misrule,  not  only  politically,  but  eco- 
nomically and  educationally.  Doubtiess 
when  the  treaty  was  framed,  certainly 
since,  the  other  Powers  foresaw  that 
Austrian  occupation  would  lead  to  armexa- 
tion.  This,  however,  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  conference  of  the 
Powers  signatory  to  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
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and  doubtless  ultimately  would  have 
been.  It  isras  Austria's  cynical  manner  of 
svjit  accomplishment  which  jusdy  alarmed 
the  other  Powers,  save  Germany.  Yet 
whatever  the  imjusdfiable  and  unneces- 
sary manner  ol  the  final  shifting  of  Bosnia 
from  Turkey  may  have  been,  the  world 
must  applaud  the  proposed  redemption  of 
Austria's  pledge  of  self-government  to 
Bosnia.  The  provincial  Parliament  will 
consist  of  certain  ecclesiastical  members 
and  seventy-two  elected  Deputies,  one 
Deputy  representing  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  electors,  the  same  ratio  as  that 
obser\'ed  in  the  Diets  of  Lower  Austria 
and  of  Bohemia.  The  franchise  is  to  be 
univeisal  and  direct  The  electorate  will 
be  divided  into  three  cat^ories.  To  the 
first  are  to  belong  the  laigest  taxpayers, 
an  persons  possessing  academic  diplomas, 
and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. The  second  and  third  categories 
will  be  composed  respectively  of  urban 
aid  country  electors.  An  interesting 
provision  is  that  in  all  categories  parlia- 
roentary  seats  are  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
various  creeds,  and  the  electors  of  each 
creed  win  vote  separately;  furthermore, 
the  President  of  the  Diet,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  vnll  be  selected  from  each 
creed  in  turn.  Simultaneously  with  the 
Diet,  district  councils  will-  be  instituted. 
After  reading  Mr.  Drage's  well-informed 
pages,  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  is 
beconung  a  powerful  Slavonic  State  is 
more  evident  than  ever.  It  is  this  trend 
which  gives  special  interest  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  book,  i)erhaps  the  most  valu- 
able compendium  on  the  subject  of 
Austria  which  has  yet  appeared. 

a 

Some  years  ago,  when  the 
IDAHO        Minidoka  project   of  recla- 
racxsRBss      mation   m   Idaho  was   well 
under    way,   The     Outiook 
called  attention  to  it  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  its  features.     Its  prog- 
ress to  date  and  the  success  attending 
portions  of  the  completed  work  seem  to 
caB  for  further  notice.     In  all,  the  United 
States  Govermnent  hopes  to  reclaim  about 
150,000  acres  of  desert  land  in  south- 
eastern Idaho  on  the  Snake  River,  west 
of  Pocatello.     The    great   dam  on   the 
river — an  accotmt  of  which  has  been  given 


in  The  Outlook — ^is  now  bemg  partly  uti- 
lized, and  the  lands  to  the  north  can  be 
irrigated  by  gravity,  whUe  those  south  will 
be  reached  by  means  of  huge  turbines 
which  generate  power  for  pumping  water 
to  the  higher  levels  on  that  side  of  the 
river.  The  water  pumped  to  this  higher 
level  will  fill  a  great  reservoir  about  eight 
mfles  from  the  dam,  while  at  this  reser- 
voir another  set  of  pumps  will  lift  the 
water  to  a  still  higher  level,  and  a  third 
will  elevate  it  to  a  final  height  of  eighty- 
seven  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
river.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
pumps  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  in  lifting 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  excess 
will  be  utilized  for  light,  heat,  and  power 
during  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year. 
The  Minidoka  reclamation  scheme  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  in 
which  the  Government  has  yet  engaged, 
but  the  results  already  attained  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  final  success.  Already 
some  73,700  acres  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  have  been  reclaimed,  and  about 
70,000  on  the  south  side  are  now  irrigated. 
In  other  words,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  tract  as  yet  remains  unsupplied  with 
water,  and  that,  of  course,  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  Practically  almost  all  the  land 
now  irrigated  has  been  taken  up  by  settlers; 
the  water  on  the  north  side  having  been 
turned  on  in  1907  and  on  the  south  side 
last  May.  The  land  is  divided  up  into 
farms  of  eighty  acres  each,  and  this  region, 
once  an  inhospitable  desert,  has  already 
begun  literally  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
has  become  the  scene  of  thriving  industry 
and  happy  and  comfortable  homes  sup- 
plied in  most  cases  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences. The  land,  owing  to  the  great 
cost  of  the  reclamation  work,  is  naturally 
high,  the  price  being  about  $40  per  acre 
for  land  and  water  rights.  On  the  north 
side  many  of  the  settiers  raised  their  first 
crop  last  year,  and  hence  have  already 
begun  to  realize  on  their  investment.  As 
in  most  irrigated  regions  of  the  West,  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  apples,  are  the 
famed  kinds  of  crops.  The  great  dam 
on  which  the  prosperity  and  future  of  this 
new  community  depends  seems  as  solid 
as  the  etemsd  hills.  It  cost  about 
$2,000,000,  and  already  128  miles  of 
main  canals  and  nearly  1,000  miles  of 
laterals  have  been  completed. 
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NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP  OF 
NATIONAL  RESOURCES 

We  report  on  another  page  the  facts 
respecting  the  controversy  between  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Forestry 
Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  the  President's  finding  thereon.  This 
controversy  is  partly  due  to  a  difference 
in  temperament  between  Mr.  Pinchot, 
the  head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and 
Mr.  Ballinger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, pardy  due  to  a  difference  in  adminis- 
trative methods,  and  pardy  to  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  chqirges  of 
corrupt  practices  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  country  will,  we  think,  accept  as 
conclusive,  as  does  ThePudook,  the  Presi- 
dent's decisive  judgment  of  "  not  guilty  '' 
upon  these  charges,-  and  will  trust  to  his 
diplomatic  ability  to  settle  the  tempera- 
mental differences  and  to  his  judicial  ability 
to  harmonize  the  administrative  differ- 
ences. But  a  far  more  important  ques- 
tion is  suggested,  if  not  direcdy  involved — 
a  question  which  has  a  vital  relation  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion; we  are  not  equally  sure  that  Mr. 
Ballinger  has  adequately  estimated  its 
importance.  It  is  our  well-settled  convic- 
tion, founded  upon  careful  historical  and 
economic  studies,  that  the  forests,  the 
mineral  deposits,  and  the  water  powers 
within  the  National  territory  belong  to 
the  people,  that  the  Government  is  the 
trustee  for  the  people  of  this  property, 
and  that  it  owes  to  them  the  sacred 
duty  of  protecting  for  them  this  prop- 
erty against  private  spoliation.  Mr. 
Pinchot's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  this 
cause  of  the  people  has  endeared  him  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  his  political 
career  and  his  public  services.  Any 
failure  to  protect  their  property,  now  that 
public  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  it,  will  not  be 
easily  forgiven  by  the  American  people. 

That  all  public  lands  belong  to  the 
public,  that  all  private  titles  to  land  are 
derived  from  the  public,  that  no  man  in 
America  owns  so  much  as  a  village  lot 
the  title  to  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  a  deed  trom  the  community  which  is  by 
law  the  primary  and  original  owner,  consti- 


tute a  proposition  not  debatable.  Some 
land  tides  in  America  are  derived  from 
English  patents  by  which  the  English  • 
Government,  holding  the  land  for  th«  Eng- 
lish people,  deeded  it  to  favored  grantees. 
Some  of  them  can  Se  traced  back  to 
purchases  from  Indian  tribes  which,  own- 
ing the  land  in  common,  deeded  it  by 
tribal  treaty  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  Colony.  Some  of  them  are  derived 
by  purchase  from  the  government  which 
had  acquired  them  by  conquest  from  an- 
other government.  Some  of  them,  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  land  titles  in  the 
West,  are  derived  from  the  United  States 
Government,  which  gave  them  in  smaB 
holdings  to  actual  settiers.  Squatters 
have  sometimes  claimed  a  tide  to  land 
because  they  have  squatted  upon  it ;  but 
no  government  has  ever  recognized  this 
as  constituting  a  legal  tide  to  the  land  so 
occupied,  though  sometimes,  after  long 
occupancy,  and  as  a  peace-making  com- 
promise, title  to  such  lands  has  been  given 
to  the  squatter  by  governmental  action. 
But  in  such  cases  the  legal  title  depends 
wholly  upon  the  governmental  gift.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  question  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  this  fundamental  legal 
principle,  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  natural  tide  of  all  the  lands  of 
any  territory  is  in  the  nation  which  is 
sovereign  over  that  territory  ;  and  that  all 
individual  ownership  is  derived  from  the 
nation,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  in 
no  other  way.  In  claiming,  therefore,  that 
the  great  forests,  the  water  powers,  and 
the  mineral  deposits  which  have  not  been 
sold  or  given  away  belong  to  the  people, 
and  that  it  is  a  sacr  ed  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  this  property.  The  Outlook  is  laying 
down  no  new  principle  ;  it  is  only  reaffirm- 
ing a  legal  principle  which  has  been 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ever  since  the  days  of  Alfred 
the  Great. 

And  in  affirming  that  these  properties 
which  belong  to  the  people — the  great 
forests,  the  mineral  deposits,  and  the 
water  powers— ought  not  to  be  given 
away  and  ought  not  to  be  sold,  we  are 
not  proposing  any  new  policy.  It  is  true 
that  for  over  forty  .years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern men  t»has  been  giving  away  the  public 
domain.     But  it  is  also  true  that  it  has 
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given  it  onlf  m  small  lots  of  160  acres 
and  to  actual  settlers  who  would  occupy 
and  cultivate  the  land.      It  is  also  true 
that  it  has  sold  lai^e  tracts  of  public  land 
to  railway  corporations — sold,  because  the 
consideration  for  the  gift  was  an  under- 
takii^  by  the  corporation  to  build  a  rail- 
»-ay  which  would  make  the  public  lands 
a\'^ble  to  actual   settlers.     This  policy 
America  has  pursued  because  it  has  recog- 
nized the  trutn  that  the  wealth  of  aviation 
depends,  not  on  its  possession  of  material 
resources,  but  on  an  industrious,  virtuous, 
and  intelligent  population,  who  alone  can 
make  material  resources  of  any  value.  To 
give  tots  of  160  acres  to  farmers  who 
win  setde  on  them  and  cultivate  the  land, 
and  so  build  up  a  thrifty  and  prosperous 
agncultoral  community,  was  a  wise  policy, 
die  wisdom  of  which  experience  has  dem- 
ODStrated.     To  give  away  water  powers 
of  unestimated  vahiC  to  great  absentee 
captailists,  imder  pretense  of  giving  quar- 
ter-sections to  actual  settlers,  and  to  give 
mineral  lands    in    area    ten    or    twenty 
times  that  of  a  quarter-section  to  great 
ooiporations,  who  will  pay  very  moderate 
and  sometimes  quite   inadequate  wages 
to  the  actual  settiers  and  take  the  profits 
for  diemselves,  to  be  spent  in  Eastern 
cities  or  in  Europe,  is  not  an  adoption  of 
the  homestead  policy  nor  a  modification 
of  it,  but  a  practical  reversal  of  it.     One 
policy  enriches   the    community  which  it 
creates ;  the  other  creates   a  community 
to  eniich  absentee  landlords.     One  policy 
produces  a  Champaign  County  in  Illinois ; 
the  other  x>olicy  produces  a  Cripple  Creek 
in  Colorado. 

It  may  be  that  Secretary  Garfield  with- 
drew from  settiement  in  the  West  certain 
lands  without  sufficient  previous  investiga- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  Secretary-  Bal- 
finger  did  not  make  sufficient  investigation 
before  he  reopened  these  lands  to  settie- 
ment Whether  his  subsequent  withdrawal 
frcrni  entry  of  the  lands  immediately  con-' 
t^ous  to  the  water  power  streams  is 
sufficient  to  secure  to  the  Nation  those 
water  powers,  or  whether  the  adjoining 
forest  lands  may  be  so  recklessly  despoiled 
of  thdr  timber  by  private  enterprise  as  at 
the  same  time  to  impair  the  water  power, 
we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  all  the 
entries  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  have  been 
honest.     It  is  catain  that  the  Government 


ought  not  to  allow  any  of  the  titles  partially 
acquired  by  such  entries  to  be  perfected 
until  the  charges  of  fraud  have  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated.  Upon  neither  of 
these  questions  is  President  Taft's  finding 
conclusive,  for  neither  of  these  questions 
has  been  investigated  sufficiently  to  make 
a  conclusive  finding  possible,  and  on 
neither  of  them  has  President  Taft  ren- 
dered a  decision. 

President  Taft  is  speaking  to  the  people 
of  the  West  as  this  issue  of  The  Oudook 
goes  to  press,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  will  speak  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness and  courage.  We  hope  that  he  will 
listen  as  well  as  speak,  and  that  there 
will  be  found  men  in  the  West  as  frank 
and  as  courageous  as  himself  to  tell  him 
that  the  people  of  the  West  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  look  to  him 
to  protect  the  people^s  rights  to  the 
people's  property,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  great  forest  and  mineral  lands  and  the 
great  water  powers  now  belonging  to  the 
Nation  are  not  allowed  to  pass,  by  either 
gift,  sale,  or  unqualified,  lease,  from  the 
control  of  the  Nation.  Neither  a  mis- 
taken policy  nor  carelessness  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  allowed  to  deprive  the 
Nation  of  its  fair  share  in  the  profits 
which  accrue  from  the  administration  of 
the  Nation's  wealth,  nor  from  exercising 
over  that  administration  whatever  regula- 
tive control  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
Nation's  interests. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF 

COMMISSION 

In  the  statement  given  out  when  he 
signed  the  Tariff  Bill  President  Taft 
said: 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
agents  to  assist  him  in  the  application  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  section  of  the 
statute,  and  to  enable  officials  to  administer 
the  law,  gives  a  wide  latitude  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, under  circumstances  favorable  to  its 
truth,  of  information  in  respect  to  the  price 
and  cost  of  production  of  goods  at  home  and 
abroad  whicn  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
operation  of  the  present  tariff  and  be  of 
primary  importance  as  officially  collected 
data  upon  which  future  executive  action  and 
executive  recommendations  may  be  based. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  so-called 
Tariff    Commission — "such    persons    as 
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may  be  reqiured ''  in  the  administration  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  the 
law  says — the  President  has  given  evi- 
dence of  his  determination  to  carry  out 
the  intention  expressed  in  his  statement. 
Henry  C.  Emery,  chairman  of  the  board, 
has  been  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Yale  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  man  in  economics. 
James  B.  Reynolds,  the  second  member, 
has  been  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  four  5'ears,  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff 
law ;  he  is  an  expert  on  the  administrative 
side  of  customs  duties.  The  third  mem- 
ber, Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  is  particularly  familiar 
with  agricultural  matters  and  especially 
with  the  requirements  for  extending 
American  markets.  T4ie  personnel  of  the 
Commission  will  be  a  guarantee  to  the 
country  of  the  high  character  of  the  work 
which  will  be  done  under  its  supervision, 
and  it  will  not  be  open  to  the  objection, 
attributed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
while  the  tariff  fight  was  in  progress,  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  have  Congress 
supplied  with  information  by  "a  lot  of 
free-trade  college  professors." 

The  need  of  such  a  Commission  to 
gather  facts  for  the  use  of  Congress  in 
revising  the  tariff  was  demonstrated  in 
the  recent  special  session.  Even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  committees  in  charge  of 
the  bill  were  working  much  of  the  time  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  revision 
according  to  the  Republican  platform. 
When  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
liouse  last  December,  the  members  showed 
a  real  anxiety  to  get  at  the  difference  of 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  ^teel  indus- 
try at  hqfnQ  and  abroad.  This  colloquy 
ensued : 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  there  any  way  that 
you  can  suggest  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this 
Committee,  with  practically  every  facility, 
the  right  to  summon  all  witnesses,  the  facili- 
ties this  Government  has,  without  the  prac- 
tical experience,  and  without  the  means  of 
getting  it,  because  we  must  act  as  promptly 
as  possible — of  finding  out  these  things  (the 
difference  in  the  cost  at  home  and  abroad)  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  I  know  of  only  one  way 
that  this  Con^mittee  can  arrive  at  anything 
approaching^  the  real  truth  of  the  difEerence 


in  cost,  and  that  is  to  have  men  belonging  to 
the  steel  industnr.  experts  of  the  highest 
character  and  ability,  to  be  charged  with 
visiting  the  works  01  Europe,  selecting  in 
each  country  the  best  works. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  trouble 
is  that  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  thafc 
confronts  the  Committee  now.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  send  experts  abroad. 

Because  of  its  inability  to  get  the  facts 
from  impartial  and  authoritative  sources, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
obliged  to  rely  largely — ^so  far  as  it  paid 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production — upon  the  statements  of 
manufacturers,  who  were,  of  course,  in- 
terested witnesses.  In  a  few  instances 
researches  made  by  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  were  avail- 
able. The  reliability  of  the  figures  obtained 
in  respect  to  German  industries  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  furnished  statements  on 
German  wage  costs.  These  statements, 
however,  were  not  translated  and  pub- 
lished until  the  closing  days  of  the  special 
session,  so  they  were  not  available  for 
checking  up  information.  Because  the 
necessary  information  was  not  at  hand, 
Mr.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  based  his  defense  of 
the  bill  to  the  House,  not  on  the  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  production,  but  on  the 
character  of  importations.  Where  im- 
portations were  comparatively  small,  he 
said,  duties  had  been  lowered;  where 
they  were  very  great,  duties  had  been 
raised. 

On  almost  every  schedule  in  the  bill 
statements  were  quoted  in  the  debate  in 
the  Senate,  on  good  authority,  of  the  most 
contradictory  character.  For  instance, 
on  the  cotton  schedule  The  Outlook  has 
called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
De  Vries,  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, that  the  new  duties  have  been 
arranged  merely  to  correct  defects  in  the 
Dingley  Law.  Tables  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Montgomery,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Customs,  Treasury  Department,  show 
heavy  increases  throughout  on  all  grades 
of  cloth,  and  not  merely  on  the  higher 
qualities  mentioned  by  Mr.  De  Vries. 
Such  differences  in  statistics  ought  not  to 
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be  possible,  aiid  they  will  not  be  under 
die  supervisioQ  of  the  new  Tariff  Com- 

To  be  sore,  Congress  is  not  bound  by 
anjrthing  that  the  President's  experts  do. 
At  the  same  dme  it  will  be  impossible  for 
tbe  lawmaking  body  to  ignore  the  findings 
of  the  Commission.  In  the  tariff  as  in 
odier  complicated  affaurs,  publicity  will  be 
a  powerful  influence  for  wholesomeness. 

The  Commission  will  be  busy  for  the 
next  few  months  collecting  information  to 
govern  the  Executive  in  applying  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  duties.  Then  we 
may  expect  to  see  it  begin  to  collect  data 
bearii^  <m  some  specific  schedule  which 
the  present  law  leaves  in  unsatisfactory 
shape.  The  woolen  schedule  has  been 
widd>'  criticised,  and  President  Taft  is 
understood  to  be  interested  in  leaming 
whether  it  cannot  be  improved.  That 
sdiedule,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  people,  might  well  be  the 
first  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
inission. 

B 

THE  MUNICIPAL  PROBLEM 

THE   IDEAL  CITY 

A  baby  less  than  a  year  old  is  sick  in 
New  York  City.  His  mother  takes  him 
to  the  dispensary.  There  other  mothers 
are  with  their  babies.  Is  there  an  epi- 
demic? No.  It  is  only  a  customary 
sight  in  the  dty  in  the  summer.  Ever}' 
year  in  New  York  thousands  of  babies 
die  whose  lives  would  have  been  saved  if 
the/  could  have  been  fed  on  clean  and 
properly  modified  milk.  Whose  business 
is  it  to  see  that  those  infant  lives  are 
saved? 

Some,  still  in  the  stage  of  paganism, 
would  answer  that  it  is  only  the  business 
of  the  parents.  Others,  with  a  larger 
\iew,  would  answdr  .that  it  is  a  task  for 
the  Church.  The  Church,  however,  has 
already,  during  these  nineteen  centuries, 
so  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of  altruism 
that  philanthropic  organizations  have  been 
fom^  to  do  just  such  a  work.  Tasks 
of  thb  sort  win  not,  however,  be  left  to 
pfivate  organizations.  As  the  spirit  of 
altruism  becomes  mature  it  will  develop 
mto  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  community.     Once  the  free  school 


was  an  institution  of  charity  for  the  poor ; 
now  it  is  an  institution  sustained  t^  the 
whole  community  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  whole  community.  So,  in 
other  matters  than  education,  as  civiliza* 
tion  advances  charity  will  be  supplanted 
by  social  action.  No  longer,  then,  will  a 
city  complacentiy  see  its  children  need- 
lessly die  by  scores  and  hundreds  and 
thousands;  it  will  regard  a  high  infant 
mortality  as  a  hot  shame;  it  will  be  as 
ready  to  save  its  children  from  impure 
milk  as  it  is  now  to  save  its  children  from 
burning  houses.  And  the  city  will  do  this 
because  it  will  accept  responsibility  for 
conditions  which  the  dty  creates.  It  is 
the  city  that  prevents  the  child  from  hav- 
ing easy  access  to  a  fresh  milk  supply ; 
so  it  is  the  city  that  should  and  will  under- 
take to  bring  wholesome  milk  to  the  child. 

In  the  ideal  city,'  therefore,  there  will 
be  municipal  milk  depots.  The  milk  that 
goes  to  those  depots'  will  be  inspected  by 
the  city  from  source  to  distribution.  At 
those  depots  will  be  stationed  nurses  com- 
petent to  modify  the  milk  for  infant  feed- 
ing, and  to  give  advice  to  mothers.  In 
this  way  Rochester,  New  York,  has  ma- 
terially reduced  its  infant  mortality.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  the  many  functions 
now  ordinarily  left  to  private  initiative 
which  the  ideal  city  will  perform. 

In  the  ideal  city  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  the  congestion  of 
population  will  not  be  abandoned  to  the  in- 
humanity of  commercialism  or  to  the  chance 
of  philanthropy.  They  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  city  itself.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
congestion  is  inadequate  transit  facilities. 
The  dty  will  control  those  facilities,  and 
will  be  master  of  its  local  railway  lines  and 
its  ferries  as  certainly  as  it  is  master  of  its 
streets.  Another  reason  for  congestion 
of  population  is  the  concentration  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops  in  a  limited  territory. 
The  ideal  city  will  direct  the  location  of 
such  factories  and  workshops,  and  will 
thus  prevent  the  herding  of  its  inhabitants 
in  unsanitary  and  brutalizing  quarters ;  and, 
if  need  be,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  reserve 
land  for  residence  purposes  and  even  to 
build  suitable  dwellings. 

The  ideal  city  will  not  depend  on  phi- 
lanthropy for  the  care  of  its  dependent 
inhabitants.  It  will  not  only  provide 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  but  it  will  also  pro- 
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vide  schools  for  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
and  the  defective,  so  that  they  may  not 
become  a  burden  themselves,  but  take 
their  share  in  bearing  the  common  burden. 

The  ideal  dty  will  promote  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants,  not  merely  by  fighting 
disease,  but  by  increasing  vitality.  It  will 
thus  regard  as  part  of  its  normal  business 
the  supply  of  proper  milk  for  babies,  the 
supervision  of  the  diet  of  school  children, 
and  the  regulation  of  its  food  supply. 

The  ideal  dty  will  ungrudgingly  recog- 
nize play  as  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  It 
will  not  force  its  children  to  play  in  the 
crowded,  dirty  streets,  but  will  count  it  a 
wise  economy  to  provide  ample  play- 
grounds and  parks.  As  even  to-day  the 
far  from  ideal  dty  recognizes  the  right  of 
its  inhabitants  to  have  access  to  good 
books,  and  thus  maintains  public  libraries, 
sc  the  ideal  dty  will  recognize  the  right 
of  its  inhabitants  to  have  access  to  good 
drama,  good  music,  good  art ;  and  it  Avill 
therefore  maintain  or  encourage  good 
theaters,  opera-houses,  concert  halls,  and 
picture  galleries. 

The  ideal  dty  will  enlarge  the  present 
idea  of  public  education.  It  will  add  to 
the  common  school  for  children  classes  for 
adults.  It  will  not  relegate  to  the  saloon 
and  the  setdement  the  duty  of  providing 
social  centers,  but  will  develop  social  cen- 
ters out  of  its  school-houses  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  ideal  city  will  be  ^s  ready  to  supply 
light  and  heat  as  many  very  imperfect 
cities  of  to-day  are  to  supply  water.  It  will 
tegard  its  police  not  as  a  mere  restraining 
force,  but  as  a  constructive  instrument — 
well  equipped  to  suppress  crime,  but 
equally  well  equipped  to  further  the  ease 
of  traffic  in  its  streets,  to  help  the  weak 
and  infirm,  and  to  inform  and  guide  the 
stranger. 

The  ideal  city  will  also  value  its  own 
dignity  and  the  beauty  ot  its  outward 
appearance.  It  will  be  intolerant  of  un- 
tidiness, shoddiness,  bad  taste  in  all  thai 
meets  the  public  gaze.  It  will  banish  the 
shabby  back  yard..  It  will  forbid  glaring 
and  disfiguring  signs  and  advertisements. 
It  will  exerdse  such  supervision  over 
buildings  as  will  insure  beauty  in  its  streets. 
It  will  value  its  water  front,  if  it  have  one, 
not  merely  as  a  commercial  convenience, 
but  also  as  a  priceless  source  of  beauty. 


It  will  thus  pro^dde  for  munidpal  patxiot' 
ism  a  worthy  object  Love  for  his  dty 
will  then  be  as  natural  for  the  dty  dweller 
as  now,  in  America,  it  is  unnatural  and 
rare. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  ideal  city 
will  exercise  self-correction  and  self-con- 
trol. In  that  city  not  one  part  of  the 
people  will  take  philanthropic  care  of  an- 
other part,  but  the  whole  people  will  take 
self-respecting  care  of  themselves.  The 
activities  of  the  city  as  a  city  will  be  more 
complex  because  its  life  will  be  more  dvil- 
ized.  If,  however,  a  dty  is  to  multiply 
its  activities,  it  must  be  equipped  for  its 
new  duties.  It  cannot  have  an  oligarchi- 
cal or  inefficient  government  In  America 
at  least,  where  democracy  prevails,  the 
ideal  dty  will  be  democratic ;  it  will  rule 
itself ;  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  it  will  frame  its  own 
organic  law.  And  by  that  organic  law  it 
will  secure  to  itself  a  form  of  government 
not  designed  to  further  National  or  State 
polides,  but  to  make  of  itself  a  habitable 
place  and  its  people  a  happy  people. 


CHARLES  POLLEN  McKIM 

It  is  not  improbable  that  hundreds  of 
American  admirers  of  the  genius  of 
Charles  F.  McKim,  who  died  last  week 
at  his  home  near  New  York  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  his 
name.  While  he  has  been  for  a  score  of 
years  America's  most  distinguished  living 
architect,  the  modesty  and  simplidty  of 
his  personal  character  were  so  marked 
that  he  was  scarcely  known  to  the  public 
at  large.  He  preferred  to  merge  his  own 
reputation  in  that  of  the  famous  firm 
of  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  of 
which  he  was  the  head  and  guiding 
spirit  The  name  of  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Stanford  White,  has  been 
much  more  before  the  public  eye,  not 
only  because  of  his  tragic  death  by  the 
hand  of  Harry  Thaw  a  few  years  ago, 
but  because  Mr.  White's  methods  of 
work  were  of  a  type  that  more  quickly 
arrested  popular  attention. 

The  firm  was  singularly  happy  in  its 
organization.  Mr.  McKim,  having  studied 
the  principles  of  his  profession  at  the 
Harvard  Scientific  School  and  the  ficole 
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the  firm,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  the 
three  worked  together  in  the  closest  per- 
sonal and  professional  sympathy,  and  with 
brilliant  success. 

A  list  of  the  splendid  public  and  semi- 
public  buildings  designed  and  erected  by 
the  firm  would  fill  a  column  of  this  journal, 
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to  which  might  be  added  a  notable  array  of 
private  dwellings.  Among  the  buildings 
created  by  the  firm  which  are  best  known 
to  the  public,  there  may  be  mentioned 
the  Boston  Public  Librar}%  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  Agricultural  Building 
of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the  Univer- 
sity, Century,  and  Harvard  Clubs  in  New 
York  City,  the  Rhode  Island  Capitol  at 
Providence,  the  Library  of  Columbia 
University,  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Dr.  Parkhurst's  Church 
on  Madison  Square,  New  York,  the  new 
National  City  Bank  on  Wall  Street,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  structure  of  its  kind  on  this  con- 
tinent; the  remodeled  White  House  at 
Washington,  the  new  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  small  but 
perfect  library  building  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings, like  the  Boston  Library,  the  New 
York  University  Club,  and  the  Morgan 
Library,  are  expressions  of  Mr.  McKim's 
personal  genius. 

His  connection  with  the  physical  side 
of  the  development  of  college  and  univer- 
sity life  in  the  United  States  was  a  very 
unusual  one.  The  impress  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  as  well  as  of  his  personal 
taste  and  character,  is  found  in  the  build- 
ings of  Columbia  University  and  New 
York  University  in  this  dty ;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia ;  the  Art  Gallery  of  Bow- 
doin College;  the  building  of  the  Harvard 
Union ;  the  fence  which  incloses  The  Yard 
at  Harvard,  giving  to  it  a  little  of  the  sense 
of  academic  privacy  which  the  English 
universities  obtain  from  their  famous  quad- 
rangles ;  and,  lastiy,  the  beautiful  room  in 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  known  as 
Harvard  Hall.  No  room  that  we  know 
of  in  this  country  has  so  succeeded  in  re- 
producing the  atmosphere  and  sentiment 
of  one  of  the  great  common  rooms  in  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  Harvard 
Hall  is  perhaps  the  last  piece  of  work  to 
which  Mr.  McKim  gave  his  personal  at- 
tention. Although  his  mind  worked  in 
great  enterprises  and  on  a  great  scale 
when  necessary,  his  fidelity  to  minor  de- 
tails when  he  wished  to  produce  an  im- 
portant architectural  effect  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  personally  changed 
the  coloring  of  the  plaster  between  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling  at  Harvard  Hall  four 


times  before  he  was  satisfied  with  the  final 

scheme. 

Mr.  McKim  was  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
and  gave  freely  of  his  influence  and 
services  in  behalf  of  the  advancement 
of  architectural  education  and  municipal 
improvements.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  architecture  the  King's  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects was  awarded  to  him  in  London 
in  1903,  a  distinguished  honor  shared  by- 
only  one  other  American.  Mr.  McKim 's 
life  was  one  of  integrity,  industry,  and  the 
best  artistic  achievement.  He  contributed 
much  more  to  the  real  advancement  of 
American  life  in  comfort,  welfare,  and 
beauty  than  many  men  who  have  achieved 
a  greater  fame  in  newspaper  headlines. 


THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

A  clergyman  in  one  of  our  smaller  dties 
received  a  call  to  a  large  metropolitan 
church  which  had  been  without  a  pastor 
for  some  time.  He  went  on  to  look  at 
the  field,  and  the  largeness  of  it  attracted 
him  at  first.  Then  he  began  thinking, 
and  asked  a  few  questions.  They  were 
answered  encouragingly  as  far  as  material 
assistance  was  concerned.  Yes,  workers 
among  the  poor  were  needed  ;  the  church 
would  pay  the  salaries  of  several  deacon- 
esses, if  he  wanted  them.  Yes,  any 
money  needed  for  Sunday-school  equip- 
ment would  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
teachers  would  be  paid,  if  necessary. 
Yes,  the  salaries  of  kindergartners,  phys- 
ical directors,  sewing  and  cooking  teachers, 
etc.,  would  be  gladly  supplied,  if  he  desired 
to  inaugurate  institutional  work.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  money — ^the  church 
had  plenty,  and  would  finance  anything 
willingly,  if  that  was  what  he  hesitated 
over. 

But  men  ?  Well,  the  answer  was  halt- 
ing. The  older  men  of  the  church  were 
very  busy  men,  driven  hard  by  the  de- 
mands of  their  large  affairs.  The  younger 
men  were  striving  toward  business  success 
with  all  their  might  The  women  were 
prominent  in  social  life,  and  also  hard 
driven.  Some  were  in  business,  and 
were  under  constant  strain.  Besides,  the 
distances  were  great,  and,  after  coming 
to  church  regularly,  not  much  more  could 
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be  expected.  There  were  some  very 
active  members.  One  woman,  for  example, 
vas  die  president  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  diairman  of  the  Pastors'  Aid 
Society,  and  teacher  of  the  infant  class. 
C)i»  man  was  the  president  of  the  Men's 
Ciub,  ihe  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
schfx^l.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Pew  Com- 
mittee. Twenty  active,  prominent  women 
in  the  whole  membership  ?  No,  hardly 
ihat — ^not  prominent,  at  least.  Twenty 
active,  prominent  men  ?  No,  there  might 
be  ten,  if  those  attending  to  the  business 
skie  of  church  affairs  were  counted  in. 
But  really,  with  such  a  good,  strong,  effi- 
cient staff  as  they  proposed  to  give  the 
pastor,  what  difference  did  it  make  in  the 
end? 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head.     "  In 
my  home  church,"  he  said,  "  I  have  men 
and  women   to   help    me   who   love   the 
cfiurch  and  work  for  it.      I  have  a  paid 
worker  or  two,  very   valuable — in  their 
spedal  work.     But  they  do  not  represent 
the  personal    equation.      You   offer   me 
money — money  enough    to  buy  all  your 
Christian  service  done  for  you.     I  want 
men  and  women,  not  money."    And  he  re- 
fused the  call  forthwith,  on  these  grounds.' 
Was    he    not    wise  ?      Yet    how   few 
churches  to-day  have  a  suflfi<?ent  number 
of  members  who  give    p)ersonal  service  ? 
The  men,  in  many  of  them,  have  long  ago 
thrown  most  of  the  work    upon  the  wo- 
men's  shoulders.      That    was  all  very  well 
wien  a  roman's   time    was   of  no  value, 
OKmaerdBBy   speaking:-       But   nowadays, 
when  so  many  women    of  the  ablest  type 
are  drawn  into  business    life,  church  work 
suffers  for  lack  of  their  volunteer  energy 
andstayingpower,  which  used  to  be  freely 
at  its  service   any  day  in  the  week.    All 


the  paid  specialists  in  the  world  cannot 
make  up  the  lack  of  the  personal  conse- 
cration of  each  member  to  the  service  of 
God  and  man.  It  is  not  better  doctrine 
the  churches  need  to-day — ^it  is  the  living 
sacrifice  of  their  men  and  women  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  To  have  one  man  fill 
three  positions,  each  needing  all  the 
thought  and  effort  he  can  spare — is  not 
that  crippling  to  each  department  ?  To 
have  one  woman  bear  three  burdens  of 
work,  each  of  them  asking  for  all  the 
powers  she  can  devote  to  it — is  that  not 
bound  to  spell  failure  all  around  ? 

The  tendency  toward  the  professional 
worker  and  the  salary  is  not  an  unneces- 
sary and  gratuitous  one.  It  comes  out  of 
conditions  that  leave  no  choice.  Where 
volunteer  charity  refuses  to  devote  itself, 
professional  social  workers  must  step  in. 
Nobody  questions  their  tremendous  value 
and  the  thorough  way  in  which  they  do 
things.  But  how  about  the  men  and 
women  who  are  losing  or  refusing  the 
chance  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the 
oppressed  ?  How  about  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  churches  who  are  paying  deacon- 
esses and  Sunday-school  teachers  to 
do  what  should  be  done  by  the  mem- 
bers ?  All  over  America  there  are  devoted 
workers  who  have  given  themselves  to 
noble  effort  for  God  and  man.  Hav- 
ing money,  having  time,  they  have 
consecrated  both,  and  their  lives  are 
blessed  both  to  themselves  and  others  in 
consequence.  They  are  precious,  but 
they  are  far  too  few.  Is  it  not  time  for 
them  to  be  reinforced,  not  by  money  in 
the  plate,  not  by  checks  for  institutions, 
but  by  the  personal  dedication  of  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  ? 
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WAITING  FOR  PEARY 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 

STAFF  GORRBSPONDBNT  OF  THB    OUTLOOK 


IN  the  course  of  a  somewhat  adven- 
turous life,  many  extraordinar>'  an- 
nouncements have  been  made  to  me 
by  telephone  ;  but  few  of  them  have  given 
me  a  keener  or  more  pleasurable  thrill  of 
excitement  than  that  contained  in  the 
words  "  Peary  has  reached  the  Pole."  I 
had  long  anticipated  that  the  North  Pole 
would  some  time  be  reached,  and  had 
long  hoped  that  Peary  would  be  the  man 
to  reach  it ;  but  the  sudden  announcement 
that  my  anticipations  had  been  realized 
and  my  hopes  fulfilled  found  me  almost 
as  unprepared  as  I  should  have  been  for 
the  news  that  communication  had  been 
opened  with  the  planet  Mars. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  I  sat  by  an 
open  fire  in  my  country  house  reviewing 
in  imagination  long-past  experiences  in 
the  Far  North  that  had  been  recalled  by 
Peary's  achievement,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  The  Outlook  asking  me  to  act 
as  its  representative  at  Sydney,  C.  B., 
when  the  Roosevelt  should  arrive  there 
from  the  Polar  Sea.  I  ran  hastily  through 
my  Arctic  index,  looked  up  my  latest  cir- 
cumpolar  map,  packed  my  round-the- 
world  suit-case,  and,  joining  a  magazine 
editor  and  a  publisher  at  the  village  pier, 
took  the  first  boat  for  lona,  the  nearest 
station  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  on 
Cape  Breton's  beautiful  inland  sea. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  we  entered 
the  parlor  car  of  the  train  for  Sydney. 
The  car  was  filled  with  keen-eyed, 
alert-looking  .young  men  in  tweed  suits 
and  traveling  caps,  some  of  them  looking 
out  over  the  blue  water  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
and  asking  to  be  shown  the  residence  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell ;  some  gathered 
in  little  groups,  holding  consultations,  ap- 
parently, over  telegrams  or  charts ;  and  a 
few  writing  busily  on  pencil-pads  held  in 
their  laps,  and  now  and  then  crumpling  or 
tearing  up  an  unsatisfactory  sheet  of 
manuscript  and  throwing  it  on  the  paper- 
littered  floor.  To  the  most  inexperienced 
eye  it  would  have  been  apparent  that  this 
was  a  party  of  trained  professional  report- 
ers going   somewhere    on    an  important 
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"  assignment."     In  less  than  ten  minutes 
I  had  renewed   acquaintance   with    four 
men  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  places  as 
far  apart  as  Santiago  de  Cuba ;   Fort  de 
France,  Martinique  ;  Tokyo,  Japan  ;   and 
the    dining-room    of  the   "  Ends   of   the 
Earth  Club  "  in  New  York  City.     There, 
too,  were  Mr.    Bridgman,   of  the  Pear^' 
Arctic  Club,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Baldwin,  of 
the     Baldwin-Ziegler    Polar     Expedition, 
whose    interest   in    Peary's   achievement 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  special 
correspondents. 

Sydney,  which  has  been  Commander 
Peary'^s  port  of  departure  and  return  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
mines  of  bituminous  coal  and  its  great 
manufactories  of  iron  and  steel ;    but  a 
visitor  who  sits  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  Sydney  Hotel  and  looks  out  over  the 
tranquil  water  of  the  landlocked  harbor 
sees  nothing  whatever  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  in  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial centers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
But  it  is  not  the  Sydney  of  coal,  iron, 
and  steel,  nor  the   Sydney  of  attractive 
summer  residences,  nor  the  Sydney  of  pic- 
turesque Nova  Scotian  scenery-,  that  now 
holds  the  expectant  attention  of  the  world ; 
it  is  the  Sydney  of  Commander  Pear>' — 
the  Sydney  that  was  the  last  to  bid  him 
good  luck  and  good-by  when  he   sailed 
away  into  the  mysterious  North,  and  that 
will  now  be  the  first  to  welcome  and  con- 
gratulate him  when  he  returns. 

No  sooner  had  the  special  correspond- 
ents got  their  bearings  in  Cape  Breton 
and  oriented  themselves  with  reference  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  than  they 
began  to  get  together  in  little  profession- 
ally segregated  groups  and  devise  plans 
to  circumvent  one  another  in  opening 
communication  with  the  Roosevelt  and 
getting  a  "  scoop  "  on  Commander  Peary's 
"  follow  story."  The  first  group  to  van- 
ish suddenly  and  mysteriously  w^s  that  of 
the  Associated  Press  men,  who  secretly 
chartered  a  small  but  powerful  ocean  tug 
and  sailed  away  into  the  stormy  sea  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  Island  and  Newfound- 
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kod  wth  the  intention  of  intercepting 
Commander  Peary  on  his  way  south,  or 
gOTig  through  to  Battle  Harbor,  Labra- 
dor, in  search  of  him.  At  last  accounts 
these  journalistic  adventurers  were  strug- 
j^L^ng  up  the  rugged  coast  of  Newfound- 
land toward  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  with 
a  hea\y  sea  breaking  over  their  little 
vessel  fore  and  aft,  in  sheets  of  spray. 
N^itm  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Asso- 
ciated l*Tess  men  1  missed  the  representa- 
rive  of  the  United  Press,  but  whether  he 
bad  followed  the  example  of  his  rivals  or 
nf)t  I  could  not  ascertain.  Most  of  the 
correspondents  decided  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  await  Pear\''s  arrival  here  than 
to  go  north  in  search  of  him,  because  if 
the%'  should  take  the  latter  course  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  passing  him  unseen, 
d'Jier  in  fog  or  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
For  two  or  three  days,  therefore,-  they 
thronged  the  writing-room  and  lobbies  of 
the  Sydney  Hotel,  sending  and  receiving 
telegrams,  scribbling  notes,  or  gathering 
in  httle  groups  to  discuss  the  probable 
reason  for  the  detention  of  the  Roosevelt 
at  Batde  Harbor.  The  tedium  of  waiting 
was  relieved  for  them  a  littie  by  a  person- 
ally conducted  excursion  to  the  great  mills 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  Company,  and  by 
an  invitation  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
rrench  cruiser  Isly,  which  happened  to  be 
Hir^  in  the  harbor  just  opposite  the  town. 

On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Peary  ar- 
rived with  her  children  from  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  this  created  another  ripple  of 
interest.  We -did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  her  until  the  following  morning, 
when  she  obligingly  consented  to  be  pho- 
tographed with  all  the  newspaper  men  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel  piazza.  It  happened  to 
be  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  her  daugh- 
ter's birth,  and  as  daughter  and  mother — 
two  young  women  of  equal  height—  stood 
side  by  side,  out  of  doors,  in  the  searching 
sunshine  of  a  glorious  autumnal  morning, 
some  of  us  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strain  of  separation,  fear,  and  dread  that 
Mrs.  Peary  has  been  under  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  married  life,  she  might 
easily  be  taken  for  her  daughter's  sister. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  that 
woukJ  result  from  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  corresix>ndents  separately,  Mrs.  Peary 
agreed  to  meet  them  all  together  twice  a 
da}'  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  and  to 


give  them  at  these  stated  hours  any  news 
from  her  husband  that  she  might  receive. 
But  she  did  not  have  to  meet  them  all 
many  times.  Thirty-eight '  of  them  soon 
became  tired  of  hanging  about  the  hotel 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  on  Monday  after- 
noon they  went  to  North  Sydney,  em- 
barked on  an  old  transformed  passenger 
steamer  named  the  Tyrian,  which  is  now 
in  the  Government  service,  but  which  the 
authorities  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
went  to  sea  with  the  intention  of  meeting 
the  Roosevelt  somewhere  up  the  Cape 
Breton  coast.  It  is  currently  reported  in 
the  hotel  that  the  member  of  Parliament 
for  this  district  obtained  permission  from 
the  Government  to  send  with  the  corre- 
spondents on  the  Tyrian  more  than  a 
hundred  of  his  constituents ;  and  that 
he  hoped  to  "  make  himself  solid " 
with  the  latter  by  giving  them  this  free 
Peary  excursion.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  df 
the  seagoing  newspaper  men,  that  these 
reports  are  wholly  unfounded.  The 
Tyrian  now  has  sleeping  accommodations 
for  only  ten  or  twelve  passengers,  and  if 
she  encountered  a  heavy  swell  outside, 
Monday  night,  as  she  probably  did,  the 
bodily  and  mental  state  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  journalists  and  excursion- 
ists— most  of  them  inexperienced  lands- 
men— who  were  jammed  together,  without 
beds  or  bedding,  in  her  main  saloon,  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
member  of  Parliament  was  perhaps  far- 
sighted  and  judicious  enough  to  remain  at 
home  himself ;  but  if  he  expects  that  his 
meeting  the  Pearj'  excursion  will  increase 
his  popularity  among  the  constituents 
whom  he  sent  on  it,  he  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
appointed, because  they  may  have  reason 
hereafter  to  associate  him  with  the  most 
wretched  night  of  their  innocent  lives ; 
and  when  he  stands  for  re-election  they 
may  say,  **  Let's  vote  for  t*  ither  mon  ; 
this  one  sent  us  to  meet  Payr}  whatefer  I" 
As  for  the  correspondents,  such  ex- 
periences are  all  in  their  day's  work,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  meet  Peary  if  they 
stay  outside  long  enough.  But  he  has 
not  left  Battle  Harbor  yet,  and  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  and  I — the 
rear  guard  of  the  grand  journalistic  army — 
are  still  waiting  for  him  in  Sydney. 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
September  15,  1909. 
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Finding  the  Hudson 


By 


Hamilton   Wright  Mabie 


AT  the  entrance  to  the  formal 
garden  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  country  places  within 
reach  from  New  York  two  large  stone 
dogs  stand  like  sentinels.  They  were 
found  in  Italy,  and  bear  the  inscriptions 
"  Indus "  and  '*  Nilus,"  curiously  sug- 
gesting, as  one  looks  past  them  into  the 
garden,  the  connection  between  great 
rivers  and  fertility  and  beauty.  From  the 
earliest  time  rivers  have  appealed  not 
only  to  the  adventurous  spirit  but  to  the 
quick  imagination  ;  they  have  been  high- 
ways for  daring  navigators,  and  they  have 
been  the  channels  of  romance  and  poetry. 
To  name  them  is  to  recall  the  richest 
historical  associations,  to  bring  before  the 
mind  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery 
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in  the  world,  and  to  enumerate  the  busiest 
routes  of  trade.  The  Indus,  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  Oxus,  the  Nile,  the  J)anube,  the 
Rhine,  the  Loire,  the  Thames,  the  Hud- 
son, the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Columbia,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Amazon — these  are  the 
glowing  tides  to  some  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating chapters  in  histor}'  1  They  have 
the  magic  which  resided  in  certain  names 
in  the  old  necromancy,  not  by  reason  of  a 
secret  power,  but  because  they  stand  for 
so  much  achievement  in  the  great  adven- 
ture of  life,  and  because  so  much  beauty 
rises  before  the  inward  eye  when  they  are 
repeated. 

It  was' Henr>'  Hudson's  good  foitune 
to  add  to  the  list  of  waterways  orfe  of  the 
most  beautiful.     He  did  not  discwer  the 
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Hi:<iit)n  in  the  sense  of  seeing  it  for  the 
tiis:  time,  but  he  explored  it  and  brought 
it  s<j  clearly  into  the  view  of  the  world  of 
his  time  that  trade  and  colonization  fol- 
j!?wcd  close  upon  his  historic  passage  to 
the  site  wh^re  .Albany  now  stands.     Years 
Ix-tore  that  first  sail  up  the  river,  shadowy 
vt-ssels  flitted  past  the  entrance  to   the 
harbor  of  Xew  York,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  was  substantial  enough  to  anchor 
between  the  **  low-l>ing  shores  of  a  beau- 
tiful   land."    Italians,    Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese,   Dutchmen,  Englishmen,   French- 
men, were  touching  here  and  there  the 
D:?ast  of  the  New  World  in  a  prelude  to  its 
stntleraent  which   curiously   touched   the 
j:reat  motives  of  its  later  history  :  mixture 
of  races,  "hospitality   to   all   creeds   and 
nations,  generous    borrowings   of   popu- 
lation and  idea  from  the  Old  World,  and 
equally  generous  holding  of  the  door  wide 
open  for  all   men  to  come  in  and   find 
places  for  themselves.     From   the   hour 
when  the  first  faint  trails  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  were   broken   by  the 
earliest   caravans,  the   discovery  of    the 
Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Colum- 
bia was  inevitable. 

In  this  irregular  but  tireless  searching 
f«»r  a  waterway  to  the  Far  East  many  ves- 
sels had  sailed  past  the  entrance  to  the 
Hudson  without  thought  of  the  variety 
and  nobility  of  the  landscape  beyond  the 
Narrows  and  of  the  fertility  that  was  to 
f«-»l]ow  fast  upon  discovery.  I'he  Italian 
Verrazano,  sailing  under  the  French  flag, 
seeking  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  passed 
through  the  Narrows  and  entered  the 
Lower  Bay  in  1524.  In  the  same  year 
Gomez,  a  Portuguese  flying  the  Spanish 
flag  and  bound  on  the  same  errand, 
passed  up  the  coast,  and  probably  entered 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  though  no  defi- 
nite account  of  his  doings  on  this  part  of 
his  voyage  survives.  Mr.  Janvier,  in  his 
brief  but  exhaustive  book  on  **  Henry 
Hudson"  (Harpers),  quotes  Dr.  Asherin 
support  of  the  belief  that  Gomez  entered 
the  bay :  *'  It  is  certain  that  the  later 
Spanish  seamen  who  followed  in  his  track 
in  after  years  were  familiar  with  the  river 
and  called  it  the  Rio  de  Gamas."  These 
casual  visitors,  who  may  have  seen  the 
Hudson  eight>'-five  years  before  Hudson, 
are  shadowy  figures  who  failed  to  under- 
stand what  lay  before  their  eyes  or  to 


make  any  effective  report  of  it  to    the 
world. 

Henry  Hudson  is  as  definitely  a  his- 
toric figure  as  Columbus,  but  there  are 
few  men  of  equal  fame  about  whom  so 
little  is  known.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  place  and  on  a  day  not  known ; 
his  immediate  ancestors  were  sailors  and 
explorers,  and  were  associated  more  or 
less  intimately  with  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany. On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1607, 
in  St.  Ethelburga's,  in  Bishopsgate- Street, 
London,  a  venerable  church  still  standing, 
Hudson  and  eleven  other  men  "  did  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners," 
in  preparation  for  a  voyage  upon  which 
they  were  to  set  out  four  days  later  **  to 
discover  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  to 
Japan  and  China."  On  that  voyage  and 
on  one  made  the  following  year,  Hudson, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, did  not  see  the  New  World,  but 
skirted  the  coasts  of  Spitzenberg  and 
Nova  Zembla.  It.  took  a  good  many 
years  to  convince  the  adventurous  busi- 
ness men  who  managed  the  great  com- 
mercial companies  of  the  day  that  the 
North  Pole  was  not  on  the  direct  route 
to  the  Far  F^st.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  passing,  that  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  Hudson  held  the  record  for 
nearness  of  approach  to  that  elusive 
Pole.  It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  on  the  second  of  these  voyages 
Hudson  records  the  appearance  of  a  mer- 
maid to  two  of  his  companions.  She 
showed  great  curiosity  about  the  ship, 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  was  like 
a  woman.  ''  A  sea  came  and  overturned 
her,"  and  "  in  her  going  down  they  saw 
her  tayle,  which  was  like  the  tayle  of  a 
porposse,  and  speckled  like  a  macrcll." 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  less 
imaginative  age  that  this  vision  which 
appeared  to  Thomas  Hilles  and  Robert 
Ra)mer,  like  Hudson's  delightfully  individ- 
ualistic spelling,  has  gone  the  way  of 
many  plea.sant  fancies  ;  the  unpoetic  fact 
probably  is  that  these  two  honest  seamen 
saw  a  seal. 

Hudson's  third  voyage  had  momentous 
consequences  :  it  made  his  name  famous  1  . 
On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1609,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  of 
the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  a  rival  of  the 
Muscovy   Company,  agreed   to  equip  a 
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ship  of  thirty  tons  burden,  and  Henry 
Hudson  agreed  to  sail  in  this  ship  in 
search  of  a  passage  around  Nova  Zembla, 
and  to  receive  as  support  of  himself  and 
family  during  his  absence  the  sum  of 
about  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
with  equally  modest  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily in  case  of  his  failure  to  return.  The 
Half-Moon  sailed  late  in  March,  and  had 
doubled  the  North  Cape  when  the  hard- 
ships of  an  Arctic  voyage  caused  quarrels 
among  a  crew  which  was  partly  English 
and  partly  Dutch,  and  Hudson  changed 
his  course,  turned  westward,  and,  after  a 
hazardous  voyage,  entered  the  Lower  Bay 
of  New  York  on  an  early  day  in  Septem- 
ber, 1609.  The  probabilities  are  that  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  Nova  Zembla 
passage  was  impossible,  and  was  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  investigate  the  reported 
passage  through  North  America.  Two 
years  earlier  a  settlement  had  been  made  at 
Jamestown,  and  Englishmen  were  begi:  - 
ning  to  be  familiar  with  the  five  rivers 
which  open  up  what  used  to  be  called  on 
the  old  maps  *'  the  Empire  of  Virginia  ;' 
two  months  earlier  Champlain  had  seen 
for  the  first  time  the  beautiful  lake  which 
bears  his  name. 

In  the  log  of  one  of  Hudson's  company 
there  is  a  minute  report  of  the  passage  of 
the  Half-Moon  into  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  Indians  regarding  the  tiny 
vessel  with  "  mighty  wonder,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  sea  monster,  declaring  that 
such  a  ship  or  people  had  never  been 
there  before."  The  later  residents  of 
Manhattan  Island  are  not  regarded  as 
unsophisticated  by  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  country-,  and  the  condition  of  mind 
which  made  the  Half-Moon  an  object  of 
awe  and  later  sold  the  island  for  twenty- 
four  dollars  has  long  been  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Ten  days  later  Hudson  was  at  anchor 
in  the  Upper  Bay  and  saw  the  river 
which  was  to  bear  his  name.  Eager  to 
confirm  his  hope  that  he  had  found  the 
long-expected  passage  to  the  East,  he 
sailed  up  the  river;  not,  let  us  hope, 
indifferent  to  the  changing  beauty  of  a 
valley  which  was  to  associate  his  fame 
with  a  landscape  of  singular  variety  and 
loveliness,  but  with  mind  intent  on  one 
great  purpose.  On  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Albany, 


a  boat  sent  out  from  the  Half-Moon  re- 
turned from  sounding  the  river  with  the 
report  that  it  was  "  at  an  end  for  shipping 
to  goe  in,"  and,  doubtiess  with  a  heavy 
heart,  the  intrepid  explorer  turned  south- 
ward. As  so  often  happens  irf  the  divine 
illusion  we  call  life,  he  had  failed  to  attain 
an  end  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  but 
had  reached  a  goal  beyond  his  fondest 
dreams.  On  the  4th  day  of  October  the 
Half-Moon  sailed  homeward,  and  on  the 
7th  day  of  November  the  sea-worn  ex- 
plorer and  his  companions  were  feasting 
their  eyes  on  the  cliffs  of  Devonshire. 

Rivsilry  between  the  two  companies 
resulted  in  an  authoritative  direction  to 
Hudson  to  leave  the  Dutch  service,  and 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage  was  made  under 
the  management  of  a  group  of  Englishmen, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Dudley  Digges. 

The  bark  Discovery  sailed  from  Lon- 
don on. the  17th  day  of  April,  1610, 
and  in  September  was  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bay  which  was  also  to  bear 
Hudson's  name.  There  had  been  trouble 
among  the  seamen  on  the  way,  and  Hud- 
son had  been  compelled  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  his  powers  as  commander.  He 
finally  called  a  meeting  of  the  men,  gave- 
them  an  opportunity  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, and  promised  the  offenders  to  forget 
their  insubordination  if  they  would  "  be- 
have themselves  honestly  "  in  the  future. 
For  seven  weeks  the  Discovery  sailed 
up  and  down  the  bay,  and  by  the  10th  of 
November  was  fast  bound  in  ice  and 
darkness.  The  winter  was  one  of  sore 
trial  to  men  unaccustomed  to  the  appalling 
monotony  of  an  Arctic  winter  ;  bickerings 
went  on  in  the  small  company  imprisoned 
in  the  ship ;  men  who  had  been  disloyal 
from  the  start  became  mutinous,  and  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  June  Hudson  was 
seized  as  he  came  out  of  his  cabin,  his 
arms  bound  behind  him,  and,  with  eight  oth- 
ers, he  was  put  in  a  small  boat  and  turned 
adrift.  So  he  vanishes  on  the  great  inland 
sea  to  which  he  gave  his  hame ;  a  tragic 
ending  of  a  great  career.  The  mutineers 
suffered  many  things  on  their  way  home- 
ward, and  in  1613  it  was  recorded  of 
them  that  "  they  exposed  Hudson  and 
tlie  other  officers  in  a  boat  on  the  open 
sea,  and  returned  to  their  own  country-. 
There  they  have  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  their  crime,  and  will  be  kept  in  prison 
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uctil  their  captain  shaJl  be  safely  brought 
home."  There  the  record  ends;  the 
dauntless  captain  never  returned.  There 
are  few  incidents  in  history  more  striking. 
Hudson  s  name  was  written  in  water,  as, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  Keats  thought 
his  name  would  be,  and  yet  it  was  re- 
corded imperishably  on  the  very  structure 
of  the  earth. 

The  voyage  of  the  Half-Moon  up  the 
Hudson  was  in  its  way  as  picturesque 
as  the  voyage  of  the  Argo  ;  it  was  one 
of  the  great  adventures  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  voyage  of  the 
Geraiont,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  achievements  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj'.  The  earlier  age 
made  vast  additions  to  the  available  ter- 
riior>'  of  the  earth  and  added  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  a  stirring  chapter  over- 
ftowing  with  courage,  romance,  anti  the 
energ}'  of  expansion':  the  later  age  devel- 
oped, utilized,  and  put  into  service  the 
wiirid-wide  discoveries  of  previous  genera- 
dL?ns.  For  two  centuries  af  t^r  Hudson's 
memorable  trip  the  river  ran  through  a 
slowly  growing  country,  content  with 
quiet  ways  and  modest  rewards.  From 
the  little  dty  on  Manhattan  Island, 
already  cosmopolitan  by  reason  of  a 
population  Dutch,  English,  and  French 
EvTng  together  on  a  broad  basis  of  re- 
ligious and  civic  liberty,  the  tide  of  settle- 
ment moved  slowly  up  the  river,  past  the 
Palisades,  the  broad  expanse  of  Tappan 
Zee  with  its  perils  to  slow-moving  Dutch 
craft,  through  the  Highlands,  past  the 
CatsldOs  sleeping*  in  Indian  summer  re- 
pose against  the  western  sky.  A  grea 
calm  himg  over  the  river  in  those  day« ; 
a  quiet  often  akin  to  sluggishness.  The 
good  women  of  the  river  villages  went  to 
New  York  by  sloop  or  schooner  to  do 
their  annual  shopping,  and,  if  winds  and 
tides  were  favorable,  got  home  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  Estates  of  baronial  magni 
tude  were  held  by  patroons  who  lived 
generously  in  capacious  manor  houses, 
of  which  a  few  remain  to  bear  witness 
to  oc^nial  comfort.  Churches  like  the 
quaint  little  building  still  standing  at  Tar- 
ntown  bore  testimony  to  the  piety  of  the 
settlers. 

The  storm  of  war  stirred  the  river  peo- 
ple deeply,  for  the  Hudson  was  on  the 
line  of  the  grand  strat^y  of  the  Revolu- 


tion, and  became  the  scene  of  some  of  its 
most  important  movements  and  striking 
incidents.  Then  came  another  period  of 
repose,  and  then  came  Robert  Fulton  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Clermont. 

Hudson  was  not  the  first  man  to  see 
the  Hudson,  nor  was  Fulton  the  discov- 
erer of  the  uses  of  steam  for  navigation  ; 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  it  successfully. 
Fulton  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  might. 
have  made  his  mark  as  an  artist  if  he  had 
chosen  to  follow  the  lead  of  one  of  his 
various  gifts.  He  combined  artistic  and 
inventive  ability  in  an  uncommon  way. 
One  gift  he  cultivated  under  Benjamin 
West,  the  other  gift  was  fostered  and 
energized  while  he  was  learning  how  to 
mix  paints  in  London.  He  studied  canals 
with  such  zeal  and  intelligence  that  while 
still  a  young  man  he  wrote  a  suggestive 
treatise  on  the  subject  and  invented  a 
device  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  locks. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant inventions  made  by  a  man  whose 
mind  was  fertile  in  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  ideas. 

For  a  century  and  more  experiments 
in  steam  navigation  had  been  made; 
for  the  development  and  application  of  a 
great  force,  like  the  discover}-  and  unfold- 
ing of  a  great  idea,  is  always  the  product 
of  many  minds  unconsciously  co-operating 
to  one  end.  A  small  group  of  European 
experimenters  had  made  some  progress 
before  the  Clermont  went  to  Albany, 
and  in  this  country  James  Rumsey  had 
run  a  primitive  boat  on  the  Delaware, 
and  John  Fitch  had  kept  a  screw  steamer 
afloat  on  a  pond  in  New  Jersey ;  both 
had  gone  within  sight  of  final  success,  but 
neither  had  reached  it.  Fulton  used  the 
knowledge  which  this  long  series  of  ex- 
periments had  accumulated,  and  found  a 
helper  at  the  critical  moment  in  a  man 
whose  name  ought  always  to  be  associated 
with  his  own — Robert  R.  Livingston,  a 
statesman  and  jurist  of  the  hit;hest  dis- 
tinction, the  first  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Livingston  had  already 
tried  his  hand  at  steam  navigation  when, 
as  Minister  to  France,  he  met  Fulton  in 
Paris,  and  the  two  began  working  together 
at  the  problem.  Their  first  boat  sank  in 
the  Seine ;  but  in  failure,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  way  to  success  was  made 
clear,  and  the  building  of  a  boat  for  trial 
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on  the  Hudson  was  enthusiastically  be- 
gun. The  engine  was  made  in  Birming- 
ham, under  Fulton's  direction,  the  cost  of 
the  experiment  so  far  exceeding  the  esti- 
mates that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  by  subscription.  The 
litde  steamboat  was  buik  on  the  East 
River,  and  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep.  The  tiny  craft  had  uncovered 
wheels  amd  a  very  high  smoke-stack,  and 
was  as  ungainly  and  uncouth  as  are  some 
of  the  air-ships  which  are  now  passing 
through  the  same  experimental  stage. 

On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1807,  the 
momentous  experiment  was  made.  One 
of  the  throng  who  watched  the  awkward 
craft  start  says :  "  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  experiment.  The  minds  of  the 
most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Before  the  boat  had  made  the 
progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  great- 
est unbeliever  must  have  been  converted. 
The  man  who,  while  he  looked  on  the 
expensive  machine,  thanked  his  stars  that 
he  had  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his 
money  on  such  idle  schemes,  changed  the 
expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat 
moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  her 
speed;  his  complacent  smile  gradually 
stiffened  into  an  expression  of  wonder." 

On  the  voyage  up  the  river  the  Cler- 
mont made  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
thirty-two  hours ;  the  return  trip  was  made 
in  thirty  hours,  an  average  speed  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  Soft  wood  was  burned, 
and  the  strange  craft  moved  in  such 
clouds  of  smoke  and  with  such  strange 
noises  that  there  was  justification  for  the 
remark  of  an  up-river  farmer,  reported  by 
Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bacon  in  his  delightful 
book  on  "The  Hudson  River,"  "The 
devil  is  going  to  Albany  in  a  sawmill." 

In  this  slow-moving  boat  on  its  sluggish 
voyage  Fulton  took  possession  of  the 
river  and  added  another  chapter  to  the 
great  story  of  faith,  patience,  and  genius 
triumphant  against  igp^orance,  skepticism, 
ridicule,  and  manifold  obstacles  in  the 
stubbornness  of  materials  2  *  ^.  the  blind- 
ness of  men.  His  dream  came  true; 
the  dreams  of  genius  backed  by  cour- 
age and  sagacity  have  so  often  come 
true  that  the  "  Arabian  •  Nights  "  reads 
like  a  free-handed   prophecy  of  modem 


achievement  Within  the  next  five  years 
seven  or  eight  steamboats  were  carrying^ 
people  to  Albany  in  thirty-sbc  hours,  at  a 
charge  of  seven  dollars  1 

One  of  these  predecessors  of  the  ocean 
"  greyhounds  "  was  named  the  "  Car  of 
Neptune;"  thus  early  were  poetry  and 
business  combined  on  the  Hudson.  Hap- 
pily, they  have  never  been  wholly  dis- 
severed. The  river  has  become  a  thor- 
oughfare of  commerce — one  of  the  gieat 
highways  of  trade,  bearing  every  kind  of 
craft  and  every  sort  of  merchandise  on 
its  current.  It  has  built  up  prosperous 
cities  and  charming  villages ;  a  great  sec- 
tion to  the  west,  connected  by  Governor 
Clifiton's  statesmanship  in  constructing 
the  Erie  Canal,  has  been  immensely  aided 
by  it ;  and  in  countiess  ways  it  has  enriched 
the  whole  country.  Its  story  of  material 
service  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  story  of  its  influence  on  the  imag- 
ination and  its  fruitfulness  in  the  arts 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Its  lovely 
and  striking  scenery  wis  an  inspiration  to 
the  earliest  school  of  American  landscape 
painters,  who  saw  the  facts  of  nature  with 
fresh  eyes  and  reported  them  with  singu- 
lar sincerity  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  back- 
ground of  two  American  legends  which 
will  always  give  Sleepy  Hollow  and  the 
Catskills  that  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
naive  romance  of  which  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  so  bare,  while  the  gentie  genius 
of  Irving  will  interpret  its  lower  reaches 
and  invest  its  upper  mountain  ranges  with 
sentiment,  humor,  and  the  charm  of  sim- 
ple failh  and  feeling.  Though  not  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  George  William 
Curtis  somewhere  says  that  the  beauty  of 
the  Rhine  is  lyrical,  while  that  of  the 
Hudson  is  epical :  a  poetic  way  of  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that,  while  the  Rhine 
is  lovely  at  romantic  points,  the  Hudson 
has  a  sustained  and  organized  beauty  from 
the  sea  to  its  sources  among  the  hills. 

Every  lover  of  beauty  discovers  the 
Hudson  anew ;  but  to  the  brave  English 
sailor  who  first  spread  sail  upon  it  and  to 
the  equally  brave  Fulton,  who  made  it 
practically  navigable,  all  who  love  it  for 
its  landscape  and  its  history,  as  well  as 
all  who  use  and  are  served  by  it,  owe  the 
debt  which  is  due  to  the  great  benefactors 
of  mankind. 
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IN  a  phrase  or  two,  such  as  "  a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  village  street,"  Longfellow 
told  how  a  horseman  brought  knowledge  of  a  common  foe  to  the  Minute  Men 
of  Lexington  and  called  them  out  to  action.  In  these  days,  when  a  city  is  com- 
plex and  spread  out,  it  would  take  a  week  to  gallop  through  the  streets.  Its 
common  foes  are  not  toddy-drinking  redcoats  to  be  met  at  a  bridge,  but  intricate, 
devious  enemies  that  beset  life  from  beneath,  above,  and  beside  ;  hard  to  get  at, 
bard  to  extricate  from  the  general  forces  of  city  life,  hard  to  hold  up  to  view  so  that 
we  cai  down  them. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  in  a  sense  an  attempt  to  do  this  sort  of  thing ;  and  in 
as  simple  a  way  as  I  can — for  the  suggestion  of  other  cities — I  shall  set  down  its 
principal  features  as  a  plan  of  work. 

Municipal  growth  is  bringing  large  problems  to  America,  and  any  new  method  of 
approach  which  shows  elements  of  general  usefulness  is  worth  going  into.  Pitts- 
iHirgh  is  a  type  of  those  industrial  cities  in  the  United  States  not  so  big  that,  like 
New  York,  they  have  lost  self-consciousness,  yet  top  big  to  manage  themselves  by 
tl^  methods  of  little  towns  and  older  days.  The  country  has  demanded  steel  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  it  has  got  it.  The  big  men  in  the  industry  have  gone  after  money  in 
steel,  and  they  have  got  it.  One  way  of  looking  at  the  situation  is  to  hold  that  the 
reason  that  the  town  itself  has  not  prospered  in  a  human  way,  comparable  to  its 
success  as  a  production  center,  is  because  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  these  men 
have  been  engrossed  in  great  industrial  projects,  so  that  conditions  have  crept  in 
in  the  social  and  civic  life  which  have  been  wasteful  and  damning ;  and  so  that  peo- 
ple who  have  stood  for  better  things  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  more  in 
Pittsburgh  have  felt  that  they  were  crying  in  a  wilderness.  But  what  could  be 
done  about  it  ?  Where  profit-making  enterprises  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  city,  self-interest  forced  a  consideration  of  those 
needs  that  was  fairly  comprehensive;  where  human  life  and  civilization  have 
been  at  stake,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Pittsburgh  Street  Rail- 
way Company  some  years  ago  elaborately  plotted  the  whole  urban  area,  estimating 
populations  for  years  ahead,  street  by  street,  by  wards  and  outlying  boroughs, 
as  a  basis  for  extending  its  lines.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of 
Health  for  the  years  from  1899  to  1907  did  not  issue  an  annual  report  showing 
how  people  died ;  no  wonder  the  city  failed  to  take  adequate  measures  to  keep 
them  from  dying.  Our  effort  was  an  experiment  in  applying  to  conditions  of 
fife  and  labor  as  accurate  methods  for  determining  present   needs  and  tendencies 
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as  had  been  found  worth  while  from 
the  point  of  view  of  five-cent  street  car 
fares. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  then,  we  said, 
was  a  first-hand  inventory  of  social  and 
living  conditions  in  the  American  steel 
district.  Its  business  was  to  get  at  facts 
and  to  put  those  facts  before  people.  It 
was  no  part  of  its  elementary  function  to 
undertake  to  bring  anything  about. 

It  was  called  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  be- 
cause that  was  the  name  of  the  laboratory 
where  the  work  was  carried  out— not 
because  its  results  would  have  merely  local 
significance. 

It  was  called  a  Survey  because  we 
proposed  to  employ  methods  of  social 
engineering — to  go  over  the  field  somewhat 
in  the  way  the  geologist  plots  the  ores  and 
elevations  of  a  mountain  chain,  or  a  rail- 
road explores  the  country  it  is  going  to 
penetrate  with  viaducts,  tunnels,  and 
grades,  or  a  modem  farmer  takes  an  in- 
ventory of  his  soil  and  stock. 

Before  going  into  the  history  of  the 
undertaking,  let  me  put  down  four  ele- 
ments for  our  plan  which  in  their  combi- 
nation, at  least,  mark  it  off  from  other 
enterprises. 

First,  we  brought  the  experience  and  the 
experts  of  a  whole  range  of  cities  into  one 
in  a  belief  that  such  a  study  of  that  one 
would  be  nationally  suggestive.  Thus  we 
brought  to  Pittsburgh  a  State  factory  in- 
spector whose  pioneer  work  in  Illinois  set 
standards  for  the  rest  of  the  States;  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore  who  has  specialized 
on  the  social  bearings  of  primar}'  school 
education ;  a  sanitary  inspector  of  twenty- 
five  years*  experience  in  another  'rreat 
city ;  the  best  plumbing  inspector  in  the 
United  States ;  a  mendicancy  expert  whose 
name  is  known  among  yeggs  and  police 
officials  throughout  the  country;  an 
American  health  officer  whose  methods 
for  obtaining  clean  milk  for  a  municipality 
are  standard  throughout  Europe;  the 
secretary  of  the  famous  New  York  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  of  1900;  one 
of  the  chief  experts  of  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  1900,  and  so  forth. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  advances  which  any  single  city  would 
make  could  it  command  permanently  the 
services  of   such   a  staff  of    specialists 


picked  from  the  working  force  of  other 
municipalities. 

Second,  we  considered  the  town  as  a 
whole,  technically  and  geographically. 
There  have  been  many  studies  of  child 
labor,  industrial  education,  housing,  tuber- 
culosis, sanitary  problems,  and  crime  car- 
ried out  in  one  part  of  the  country  or 
another,  and  at  one  time  or  another.  Here 
we  considered  these  and  other  social  prol>- 
lems  in  their  groupal  relations  ;  we  studied 
them  as  manifested  currently  in  the  work- 
ings of  one  city.  Such  a  consideration 
brought  out  that  all  of  them  are  inexorably 
related,  and  not  one  can  be  solved  ade- 
quately without  a  general  improvement  of 
living  conditions.  Thus,  while  typhoid 
fever  is  attributable  primarily  to  an  infected 
water  supply  and  Pittsburgh  has  built  one 
of  the  greatest  filtration  plants  in  the  coun- 
try to  lessen  it,  the  Pittsburgh  Typhoid 
Fever  Commission,  with  its  staff  of  bacte- 
riologists, physicians,  and  sanitary  engi- 
neers, has  been  at  work  for  over  a  year  in 
stud5ing  secondary  sources  of  infection. 
For  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  typhoid  prob- 
lem involves  the  whole  housing  problem. 
It  is  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  residences  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  common  hydrants  and 
common  privies ;  in  the  water  taps  reached 
only  by  going  through  the  living-rooms  of 
adjoining  families ;  in  vaults  emptying  upon 
open  hillsides  ;  in  the  cluttered  housekeep- 
ing of  one  and  two  room  families  where 
cook  and  nurse  are  the  same  p>erson  ;  and 
in  the  lodging-house  conditions  where  men 
sleep  ^s^^  eight,  and  ten  in  a  room,  that 
the  secondary  sources  of  contagion  have 
been  located.  Moreover,  back  of  this 
housing  problem  is  the  whole  taxation  and 
transit  problem  of  a  city  shut  in  between 
hills  and  rivers ;  just  as  back  of  the  water 
and  sewerage  dilemma  Pittsburgh  has  had 
to  face  has  been  the  sanitarj^  problem  of 
the  whole  range  of  mill  towns  in  the  river 
valleys  above,  for  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  a  thoroughly  polluted  stream  cannot 
be  entirely  purged  by  the  best  filter.  Back 
of  that  again  has  been  the  problem  of 
floods,  which  inundate  large  regions  of  the 
inhabited  lowlands  each  year,  and  beyond 
that  the  problem  of  forestation  on  the 
scarred  mountain  ranges  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  which 
involves  the  well-being  of  the  whole  re- 
gion ;  just  as  back  of  the  sick-room  found 
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by  our  vi^tiii^  nurse,  with  its  improvised 
cots,  where  an  entire  family  lay  ill  of  the 
fe\'CT,  was  the  whole  hospital  problem  of 
die  dty,  where  institutions,  subsidized  by 
the  State  and  supported  by  gifts,  have 
been  known  to  refuse  fever  patients  be- 
cause the>'  were  not  only  sick  but  poor. 

In  another  and  even  more  obvious  way 
our  work  broug^ht  out  the  fact  that  the 
civic  and  sanitary  needs  of  a  dty  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a  unit.  I  mean  in  the  matter 
of  geography.  To  beautify  life  in  one  sec- 
tion or  neighborhood,  like  the  East  End 
in  Pittsburgh  or  Brookline  in  Boston,  may 
do  no  more  than  relieve  well-to-do  people 


children  have  least  cultural  influences  at 
home  and  where  the  teachers  need  the  best 
equipment  the  dty  can  put  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  were  found  to  be  housed  in  old 
fire-traps  with  a  hundred  or  more  children 
in  a  room,  with  the  rooms  badly  lighted 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  with  plumbing 
facilities  which  were  downright  indecent. 
Again,  districts  where  great  numbers  of 
children  live  were  found  to  be  without  any 
large  amount  of  taxable  property,  while 
the  piled-up  wealth  of  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburgh  dodged  any  taxation 
for  school-building  construction  and  main- 
tenance except  for  a  few  hundred  chil- 
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from  the  necessity  of  laying  hold  of  ills 
wtach  beset  the  community  at  large 
and  to  put  off  spending  the  time  and 
money  which  are  necessary  to  rid  the 
community  of  those  ills.  Again,  merely 
to  describe  the  piled-up  evils  in  a  slum 
ne^borhood  such  as  Skunk  Hollow  or 
Sawmill  Run  in  Pittsburgh  may  only  con- 
firm the  complacency  of  well-to-do  sec- 
tions. A  town  must  do  business  as  a 
whole.  Let  me  illustrate :  We  found  in 
Pittsbuiigh  good  schools,  well-managed 
hospitals,  excellent  settlements;  yet  the 
schools  are  maintained  on  a  vestry  system 
of  ward  control  and  taxation  (except  as  to 
teachers),  and  in  some  districts,  where  the 


dren.  Again,  because  of  this  very  absence 
of  centralized  control,  there  are  wide  dis- 
crepandes  in  expenditure.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  studied  it  cost  twice  as  much  to 
light  470  children  in  one  school  as  it  did 
1,062  children  in  a  neighboring  district. 

Turn  to  another  sodal  institution, 
the  hospitals.  Through  the  action  of  an 
autocratic  board  of  trustees,  one  hospital 
plant,  erected  ten  years  ago  in  Pittsburgh 
as  a  memorial,  has  never  been  thrown 
open  ;  but  this  to  us  was  not  so  significant 
as  the  fact  that  when  seven  new  hospitals 
which  have  been  building  in  the  last  year 
or  so  are  completed,  they  will  be  found  to 
operate  in  overlapping  spheres  of  service 
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Each  red  cross  stands  for  a  man  kilted  at  work,  or  tor  one  who  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  an    injury  received  iri  the  course  of  his  work. 


THE   STORV   OF  THE   DEATH   CALENDAR 


near  the  well-to-do  sections.  A  great  belt 
of  river  wards  where  disease  is  rife,  where 
home  conditions  make  hospital  service 
sorely  needed  in  case  of  sickness,  will 
be  entirely  without  convenient  hospitals. 
Here,  again,  we  found  need  for  the 
city  to  plan  as  a  whole  instead  of  letting 
each  institution  work  out  its  salvation 
on  its  own  lines.  Another  example — 
the  vigorous  neighborhood  work  at  Kings- 
ley  House  and  Columbian  Settlement  in 
the  Hill  District,  and  at  Woods  Run 
House  in  Allegheny — is  a  plea  for  similar 
activity  in  other  parts  of  the  city  which 
need  it  as  much ;  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  Pittsburgh  school-houses  are  not 
serving  the  social  needs  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods in  a  way  comparable  to  the  civic 
centers  in  the  Rochester  public  schools. 

A  comparison  of  hospitals  and  schools 
with,  we  will  say,  the  telephone  system  of 
Pittsburgh,  or  the  moistening  omnipres- 
ence with  which  the  brewing  interests 
plant  the  district  with  saloons,  will  make 
my  point.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  out  of  the 
range  of  social  work  for 
comparison.  The  Carne- 
gie Library  in  Pittsburgh, 
through  a  system  of  branch 
libraries,  library  clubs,  and 
centers,  is  an  example  of  a 
city-wide  system  of  library 
service  which  is  probably 
not  matched  in  any  other 
municipality  in  the  country. 

By  considering  the  town 
as   a  whole,  then,  we   saw 


Black  circle  shows  total  loss  of 
income  to  six  men  totally  disabled 
for  life  (based  on  eamines  and  ex- 
pectation of  life).  White arcle,  total 
compensation  paid  to  these  six  men 


the  interaction  of  social  and  sanitary  prob- 
lems, and  found  the  need  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  whole  city 
area  by  social,  medical,  educational,  and 
recreational  agencies. 

In  the  third  place,  we  studied  dvic  and 
industrial  conditions  at  the  same  time. 
For  the  most  part,  civic  commissions  and 
labor  bureaus  have  not  had  much  to  do 
with  each  other.  Yet  these  two  factors 
as  found  in  the  life  of  an  industrial  district 
are  utterly  bound  up  in  each  other.  What 
good  does  it  do  an  employer  to  get  skilled 
men,  to  give  fair  wages,  to  work  short 
hours,  in  the  hope  that  the  efficiency  of  his 
men  will  respond,  if  the  water  supply 
these  men  drink  is  bad  and  sickens ;  if  the 
houses  they  can  rent  near  the  works  are 
poorly  ventilated  and  primitively  equipped, 
so  as  to  lack  comfort,  healthfulness,  and 
refreshment;  if  the  air  is  contaminated 
by  a  hundred  privy  vaults ;  or  if  the  car 
service  to  the  suburbs  is  §o  wretched  that 
it  fags  out  the  strap-hangers  ? 

Turning  the  question 
round,  what  good  does  it 
do  a  city  to  build  great  filter 
beds,  parks,  and  libraries  to 
give  dignity  and  delight  to 
life,  if  you  deny  people  all 
decency  and  security  by  the 
conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment— if  the  pay  and  hours 
make  a  pitiful  farce  of  home 
life,  as  we  know  home 
life  in  America;  and  if  the 
treatment  of  the  immigrant 
labor  gangs  in  the  works 
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hmtahes  dean   country    boys,    as    their 
parents  knew  them  in  the  old  country  ? 

Applying  tlus  twofold    standard   to  the 

^edSstrict,  we  noted,  on  the  one  hand,  that 

there  has  been  much  buildings  in  Pittsburgh 

in  the  past  ten  years  by  private  owners  and 

reai estate  companies,  yet  the  p>opuladon  of 

the  (hthct  has  swelled  so  enormously  that  it 

was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  1907-8 

the  supply  of  shelter    Had    broken  down. 

.As  extreme  instances,     we     found    men 

standing  on  street  comers     in   the  evening 


mill  towns  like  Duquesne,  Braddock,  and 
Homestead,  where  the  twelve-hour  day 
governs,  where  in  the  blast  furnaces  there 
is  a  seven-day  week,  and  where,  as  in  many 
departments  of  the  steel  mills,  when  night 
and  day  shifts  change  once  a  fortnight, 
the  workmen  put  in  a  long  turn  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  heat  and  drive  of  the 
mill,  where  unionism  has  been  crushed  out 
so  hard  and  persistently  that  workingmen 
never  meet  together  as  such,  and  where 
the  heat  and  speeding  exhaust  a  man  in 


THE  SORT    OF"     MAN    THAT  A   CROSS 


vailing  for  beds   to    be    emptied  of  night 
woTkcrs  who  had  slept  in  them  dunngthe 
day;  and  we  found   five   hundred  people 
in  a  row  of  houses   owned  by  the  United 
Slates  Steel  Corporation  dependent  upon 
one  pump  for  their  drinking  water      Two 
great  manufacturing  concerns  who  thought 
of  coming  to  Pittsburgh  decided  against  it 
that  year,  purely  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  not  housing  facilities  at  hand  for  the 
sort  of  working  force  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  in 


ON  THE  CALENDAR  STANDS  FOR 


the  long  hours — we  found  that  these  labor 
conditions  were  costing  those  communities 
dearly.  The  men  cannot  be  the  sort  of 
fathers,  citizens,  social  human  beiiijj;s 
which  they  have  the  stuff  in  them  to  be 
if  the  industry  made  less  protracted 
demands  on  their  physical  and  nervous 
energies.  These  boroughs  lack  the 
"get  up  and  go"  of  Western  towns. 
Duquesne  is  a  sad  contrast  to  a  spruce 
New  luigland  village.  Under  the  eaves 
of  the  Carnegie  steel  plant  in  Homestead, 
one  child  in  every  three  dies  before  it  is  two 
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years  old,  because  in  this  Second  Ward 
where  the  immigrants  live  the  health  con- 
ditions are  at  low  ebb.  Yet  some  of  the 
fairest  people  in  America  live  in  Home- 
stead— their  houses  on  the  hillsides  above 
show  it.  Indeed,  too  much  of  the  burden 
of  life  is  thrown  on  the  home  ;  the  town 
itself  had  not  collective  virility  enough  for 
years  to  make  the  railway  which  runs 
through  its  very  heart  put  up  gates  at 
grade  crossings  where  each  season  brought 
a  string  of  casualties. 

160 


Finally,  our  investigation  dealt  inten- 
tionally with  the  wage-earning  population. 
We  were  not  concerned  primarily  with  the 
needs  of  the  very  poor,  for  Pittsburgh  is 
a  community  of  workers ;  nor  with  either 
the  episodical  doings  of  a  millionaire  lunatic 
or  a  steel  president,  or  the  art,  music,  and 
cultural  activities  of  the  well-to-do ;  but 
with  those  things  which  affected  the  normal 
life  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  wage-earning 
population.  It  was  the  social  well-being 
of  America  as  a  producing  nation  that  we 
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socgbt  to  gauge.  In  oiir  charity  for  the 
Qtedy  and  our  emulation  of  the  self-suffi- 
dsit  rich,  we  have  too  often  n^lected  the 
interdepoident  needs  of  those  of  us  who 
ire  W3ge-eam€rs  and  who  must  Kve  in 
dry  aggregations  where,  unlike  farming 
^immunities,  a  man  cannot  work  out  for 
hiiT-self  many  of  the  healths  and  goods 
and  joys  of  existence  as  b^'-products  of  his 
iXiSnaiy  day's  work-  A  ivorkman  com- 
iig  mto  a  mill  town  must  take  the  water 
supply  which  the  town  furnishes;  must 
rent  such  a  house  as  he  finds  there ;  must 
sibiect  himself  and  his  family  to  the 
scbcols,  the  courts,  the  health  regulations 
wfekfa  he  finds  in  force- 
In  dealing  with  this  ivag^e-eaming  pop- 
ulation m  the  Pittsbui]gh  district,  we  tried 
tc*  pet  our  investigation  on  an  individual 
2Ed  farnOy  basis ;  that  is,  instead  of  relying 
•jc  abstract  cat^nories,  sucli  as  death  rates, 
or  (A  idling  pathetic  stories  of  tragic  indi- 
vidual figures  such  as  the  novelists  use, 
wt  tried  to  draw  u|x>n  the  common  experi^ 
enoe.    By  systems     of      accounting    and 


units  of  time  and  material,  the  modem 
manufacturer  knows  what  the  costs  are 
that  go  into  a  finished  shoe,  or  steel  plate, 
or  iron  bedstead.  So,  too,  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search pleads  for  such  an  ordering  of 
municipal  budgets  and  accounting  as  will 
get  at  just  what  the  taxpayers'  money 
goes  for,  where  the  wastes  are,  and  what, 
for  example,  is  the  actual  educational  prod- 
uct of  the  twelve  months'  business  of  a 
public  school.  So  we  sought  to  get  at 
those  drains  upon  the  means  and  life  of  a 
wage-earning  population  which  the  year 
brings  round.  Let  me  illustrate  in  the 
work  of  the  largest  single  line  of  inquiry 
we  prosecuted.  Pittsburgh  has  had  the 
highest  death  rate  from  industrial  accidents 
of  any  industrial  center  in  the  countr>\ 
Occasional  writers  have  called  the  city  a 
slaughter-house.  When  we  talked  to  a 
public-spirited  merchant,  he  would  tell  us 
that  nothing  was  so  cheap  in  the  mills  as 
human  life ;  when  we  talked  to  the  aver- 
age mill  superintendent,  he  told  us  that 
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ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  accidents  were 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men  them- 
selves. All  these  statements  were  wide 
of  the  mark.  But  no  one  knew  how 
many  were  killed  in  industry,  for  the  cor- 
oner's records  were  poorly  kept ;  still  less 
how  many  were  injured,  for  no  adequate 
reports  are  demanded  of  the  mills  by  the 
State  authorities,  and  the  hospitals  give 
out  nothing  as  to  their  cases  other  than 
as  so  many  amputations,  fractures  set,  etc. 

Our  work  began  with  a  digest  of  the 
coroner's  records  for  one  year — ^July,  1906, 
to  June,  1907.  There  was  usually  evi- 
dence that  showed,  not  that  responsibility 
could  be  fixed  solely  on  one  or  the  other 
agent  in  production,  but  that  the  man  him- 
self, his  fellow-workman,  his  foreman,  or 
his  employer  (as  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  etc.) — that  one  or 
all  of  these  had  contributed  to  the  acci- 
dent. These  data  were  checked  off  on  a 
five-by-eight  printed  card,  together  with  a 
story  of  the  accident.  These  blanks  were 
blocked  out  and  submitted  for  criticism  to 
the  statistician  of  one  of  the  great  industrial 
insurance  companies,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Industrial  Commission,  a 
State  factory  inspector,  the  statisticians  of 
relief  societies  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
etc.  They  were  tried  out  on  a  month's 
cases,  and  the  results  resubmitted  for  crit- 
icism before  they  w^re  adopted  in  their 
final  form.     In  all,  four  blanks  were  used. 

The  next  step  was  to  visit  the  families 
in  their  homes.  The  industrial  towns  in 
Ali^heny  County  are  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  Railway  and  street  car  connections 
are  not  of  the  best.  Tenants  are  con- 
stantly shifting,  and  a  year  had  elapsed  in 
some  cases.  Families  of  deceased  for- 
eigners go  back  to  the  old  country.  Half 
a  dozen  races  and  tongues  were  repre- 
sented. It  was  no  easy  matter  to  run 
down  these  cases,  but  it  was  done  in  a 
majority  of  them.  The  responsible  inves- 
tigator in  this  field  was  Crystal  Eastman, 
a  graduate  of  Vassar  and  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School,  who  since  then 
has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Employers' 
Liability,  to  which  she  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes,  The  staff  included 
as  visitors  a  Cornell  graduate  and  three 
interpreters — Italian,  Russian,  and  Bohe- 
mian.    These  visitors  elicited  the  family's 


version  of  the  accident  and  secured  fac - 
as  to  the  man's  wages,  number  of  depenc: 
ents,  insurance,  savings,  any  payments  l> 
a  Relief  Association,  setdements  by  claim 
agents  or  through  the  courts,  etc. 

The  third  step  was  twofold :  first,  t^ 
secure  from  a  company's  operating^  de 
partment  its  statement  of  the  acdideiA 
(visits  were  paid  to  the  mills  in  company 
with  technical  men  and  a  consulting  elec 
trical  engineer  whom  we  called  in  as  coun 
sel  on  our  staff) ;  and,  second,  to  check 
over  our  facts  as  to  wages,  payments,  etc. . 
with  the  records  of  the  claim  agents  and 
legal  departments.  In  this  last  we  were 
only  partially  successful.  Such  data  ivere 
given  us  by  a  number  of  large  concerns  ; 
they  were  refused  by  others. 

The  final  step  came  in  analyzing  statis- 
tically the  data  thus  gathered,  and  inter- 
preting them  with  illustrative  instances  from 
the  case  records.     The  results   were    a 
body  of  facts  more  intimate  and  thought- 
provoking  than  any  which  hitherto    had 
been  brought  out  on  this  social  and  indus- 
trial problem  in   America.     Within    the 
past  few  months  State  Commissions  have 
been  appointed  in  New  York,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  to  make  studies  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  employers'  liability  in 
those  States,  and  they  will  make  use  of 
these  methods.     I  can  do  no  more  than 
suggest  here  the  concrete  nature  of  our 
findings.     We  found    that  of  the    half- 
thousand  men  killed  in  the  year  studied, 
half  were  Americans ;  that  it  was   the 
ranks  of  steel  workers  and  trainmen  who 
suffered  most — ^the  pick  of  the  workmen 
in  the  district ;  that  82  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age ;  221  between  twenty  and 
thirty ;  that  50  per  cent  of  the  mei)  killed 
were  married,  with  families   to  support, 
and  an  additional  30  per  cent  were  sin- 
gle men  partly  or  wholly  supporting  a 
family ;  that  over  half  of  the  men  killed 
were  earning  less   than   $15   per  week 
(thus   disposing  of  the  persistent  legal 
notion  that  wages  cover  risk) ;  that  in  28 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  cause  of  the 
accident  could    be    attributed    solely  to 
those  killed  or  their  fellow-workmen ;  in 
30  per  cent  to  the  employer,  or  those  who 
represented  him  in  positions  of  authority ; 
in  26  per  cent  to  neither ;  in  16  per  cent 
to  both  ;  thus  disposing  of  the  wide  daims 
as  to  responsibility  which  had  met  us  at 
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the  start  of  our  inquiry.  More  important, 
our  analysis  of  the  details  of  accidents 
showed  a  large  proportion  preventable ; 
such  as — 

Faults  in  construction — projecting  set- 
screws,  shafts  without  railings,  uncovered 
cog-wheels — conditions  which  we  found 
repeatedly  had  been  overhauled  "after 
the  man  was  dead." 

Long  hours  of  work  and  too  great 
speed 

Inadequate  inspection — ^resulting  in 
broken  chains,  scaffolds,  collapsed  floors, 
a  cracked  grindstone,  etc. — and  failure  to 
remedy  known  defects. 

Inadequate  warning  and  signal  sys- 
tems. 

Inadequate  instruction  and  direction  of 
ignorant  workers.  For  instance,  in  22 
out  of  the  132  deaths  in  which  the  men 
were  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their 
own  deaths  the  victim  was  a  "  greener." 
'J'hirteen  were  not  men,  but  boys. 

We  could  point  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
of  certain  other  individual  employers  in 
setting  special  inspectors  at  work  in 
developing  safety  precautions  in  their 
plants.  Here  was  a  challenge  to  all  em- 
ployers, engineers,  claim  agents,  and 
workmen  in  the  district  to  get  together 
in  a  general  campaign  to  reduce  the  great 
death  roll  of  industry. 

When  we  made  an  analysis  as  to  where 
the  economic  cost  of  these  accidents  fell,  it 
came  home  to  us  with  terrific  force  that 
the  permanent  method  to  keep  down  the 
accident  rate  would  be  to  make  killing 
and  injury  come  higher  to  the  employer. 
For  instance,  take  six  men  who  were 
totally  disabled  for  life  during  the  three 
months  studied — one  of  whom  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg,  one  of  whom  is  paralyzed, 
and  four  of  whom  will  walk  on  two 
crutches  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Our  figures 
showed  that,  of  these  men,  one  received 
$365,  one  $125,  one  $30,  and  three  no 
compensation.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
broad  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  standards  of  compen- 
sation set  by  exceptional  employers  whose 
names  are  known  throughout  the  Pitts- 
burgh District,  the  bald  fact  remained 
that  Miss  Eastman's  tables  showed  that, 
in  the  case  of  both  injuries  and  deaths, 
including  both  married  and  single  men,  710 


dollar  0/ Compensation  was  received  from 
the  employer  to  take  the  place  of  lost 
income*  in  considerably  over  half  the 
cases. 

Thus  our  inquiry  showed  that  a  larg-e 
proportion  of  industrial  accidents  in  Alle- 
gheny County  was  preventable,  but  that 
there  was  no  concerted  movement  to  pre- 
vent such  accidents ;  that,  as  industry  is 
carried  on,  another  large  proportion  was 
unavoidable,  but  that  in  these,  and  all  oth- 
ers, the  economic  loss  involved  was  not 
charged  off  against  the  cost  of  production, 
to  be  met  ultimately  by  the  consumers,  but 
fell  on  the  families  of  the  wage-earners 
themselves  ;  breaking  up  homes,  sending^ 
widows  to   work,   taking    children  fronn 
school,  and  lowering  standards  of  living". 
More  than  that,  our  inquiry  disclosed  pro-' 
found  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many 
claim  agents,  superintendents,  attorneys, 
and  progressive  employers  with  the  pres- 
ent master  and  servant  law,  which  leaves 
these  industrial  losses  to  the  gamble  of 
the  courts,  and  a  disposition  among  them 
to  give   even-tempered  consideration   to 
ways  out  that  will  put  American  industrial 
practice  on  a  footing  comparable  to  the 
Workingmen's    Compensation    Laws   in 
England  or  the  Imperial  Industrial  Insur- 
ance in  Germany.     There  are  employers 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no 
doubt,  who  treat  their  disabled  workmen 
handsomely ;  but  the  common  law  in  the 
different  States  is  much  the  same,  and  the 
standards  on  which  the  general  run  of 
employers  meet   their  responsibilities  in 
industrial  casualties  may  well  be  reflected 
by  this  Pittsburgh  study,  which  for  the  first 
time  interpreted  the  situation  in  terms  of 
wage-earners'  families  in  the  aggregate. 
It  showed  a  drain  on  the  life  and  treasure 
which  the  working  people  of  no  industrial 
district  can  afford  to  meet ;  and  which  no 
industrial  district  can  afford  to  have  them 
try  to  meet. 

At  some  length,  then,  I  have  stated  the 
distinctive  working  methods  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  We  brought  experts  from 
other  cities  to  Pittsburgh ;  we  studied  the 
operation  of  social  institutions  against  the 
background  of  the  needs  of  the  dty  as  a 
whole ;  we  considered  dvic  and  industrial 
conditions  as  interrelated ;  we  limited  our 

>  This  excludes,  of  course,  hosi>ital  and  funeral 
expenses,  often  met  by  the  employer. 
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inquiry  to  the  bearing  of  institutions  and 
coaditions  upon  the  great  wage-earning 
popuiatioa ;  and  we  sought  for  causes  and ' 
te^  effects  in  terms  of  the  tives  of  the 
vageeamers  themselves.  In  so  far  as 
this  is  a  working  programme  applicable  to 
any  dty,  I  have  assumed  that  it  is  more 
©the  purpose  here  to  set  it  down  than  to 
detail  the  history  of  the  Pittsbuigh  work  or 
to  reca{ntu]ate  our  findings.  It  would  be 
mteresting  to  teU  of  the  spirited  way  in 
winch  a  staff  of  first-rate  p>eople  opened 
np  what  was  to  them,  in  a  social  and 
iodostrial  sense,  unexplored  territory;  to 
describe  the  aggressive  dvic  undertak- 
ings which  we  found  taking  head  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  to  analyze  the  way  in  which 
di^erent  elements  in  the  community  took 
to  beait  our  hard  sayings. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  instituted 
and  managed  by  the  Charities  Publication 
Committee,*  which  publishes  The  Sur- 
vey, formeaiy  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons. Five  years  ago  we  published  a 
spedal  Washington  number,  dealing  with 
housing,  child  labor,  compulsory  education, 
pubfic  diarities,  etc.,  at  the  National  capi- 
tal Practical  results  were  obtained.  An 
invitation  came  to  us  from  Pittsburgh  to 
nndertake  a  similar  venture  in  a  typical 
ndtistrial  capita],  but  it  was  not  till  a  year 
liter,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Tucker,  a 
member  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
that  the  work  was  entered  upon.  In  the 
early  weeks  of  1907  we  put  the  plan  be- 
fore several  progressive  local  men,  and 
Aree  of  them,  George  W.  Guthrie,  at  that 
time  Mayor  of  the  city,  H.  D.  W.  English, 
then  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Judge  Joseph  W.  Buffington, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  acted 
»  our  references  throughout  the  work. 
This  required  no  little  courage.  The 
Committee  had  only  limited  funds,  and 
practicaQy  no  money  was  forthcoming 
from  Pittsburgh  sources  for  what  seemed 
a  vague  and  not  altogether  pleasant  enter- 
prise. In  the  spring  of  1907  the  Russell 
Sa^  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Living  Conditions  was  created  by  gift  of 
110,000,000  from  Mrs.  Sage,  and  one  of 
its  61st  grants  was  of  $7,000  to  develop 

^A  coastituent  National  committee  of  the  New 
Tark  Charitj  Ornnization  Society,  of  which  Robert 
W.  de  Forest  is  Chairman ;  Frank  Tucker,  Treasurer ; 
Graham  Taylor.  Jane  Addams,  Jacob  Riis,  Julian  W. 
NaciL  and  a  dozen  other  leaders  in  sodal  work 
tkroQghoQt  the  country,  members. 


the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  We  invited  the 
co-operation  of  other  oiganizations,  such 
as  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Seybert  Institute  (Philadel- 
phia), and  the  Department  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Social  Conditions  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
After  some  little  exploring  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  William  H.  Matthews,  head 
worker  of  Kingsley  House,  was  invaluable, 
we  injected  into  Pittsburgh  in  September 
what  might  be  called  a  flying  wedge  of 
investigators,  who  were  on  the  ground  for 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Each 
was  a  specialist  in  a  given  line,  and  the 
commission  of  each  was  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  situation.  The  returns  from 
this  exploring  process  were  such  that,  fol- 
lowing a  visit  to  Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Glenn,  Director  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
the  first  of  two  further  grants  was  made, 
which  enabled  us  to  round  out  a  full  year's 
work.  In  certain  further  instances  the  plan 
of  getting  people  to  diagnose  special  prob- 
lems was  carried  out ;  and  in  this  way  we 
covered  in  brief  reports  the  immigrants 
and  negroes  among  racial  groups ;  hous- 
ing, health  and  police  departments,  hos- 
pitals, aldermen's  courts,  playgrounds, 
children's  institutions  and  schools,  among 
social  institutions  ;  and  factory  inspection, 
child  labor,  industrial  education,  and  gen- 
eral labor  conditions,  in  the  economic 
field.  The  more  sustained  work  of  the 
Survey  was  carried  out  by  a  small 
group  of  responsible  investigators  who 
practically  put  in  the  year  on  the  work ; 
and  they  were  assisted  by  visitors,  notably 
representatives  of  the  immigrant  races 
of  the  district.  These  investigations  in- 
cluded that  of  industrial  accidents,  which 
I  have  described ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
economic  cost  of  typhoid  fever  in  six 
wards,  made  in  co-operation  with  Colum- 
bian Settlement  by  Frank  E.  Wing,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Survey,  now  Super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  the  women-emplo5ang  trades  of  a 
city  were  investigated  en  masse — ^stogy 
factories,  food  production,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, sweatshops,  machine  works,  etc. 
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The  investigator  was  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Butler,  former  Secretary  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Consumers'  League.  John  A. 
Fitch,  now  an  expert  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor,  spent  the  year  in 
the  mill  towns,  interviewing  workmen  of  all 
grades,  ministers,  employing  agents,  super- 
intendents, etc.,  in  an  analysis  of  the  hours, 
wages,  speeding,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  steel  industry.  Taking  up  her 
residence  in  Homestead  (with  two  assist- 
ants, one  of  them  a  Slovak  interpreter). 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Byington,  a  former 
district  agent  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities,  obtained  an  even  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  industrial  con- 
ditions on  the  home  life  and  families  of 
the  steel  district  An  informal  steering 
committee  of  three,  bearing  a  more  or 
less  intimate  relation  not  only  to  investiga- 
tions in  their  especial  fields,  but  to  the 
general  work  of  the  Survey,  were  on  the 
ground  at  occasional  intervals  throughout 
the  year.  These  were  Professor  John  R. 
Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ; 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  National  Consum- 
ers* League ;  and  Robert  A.  Woods,  of 
Boston,  a  native  Pittsburgher,  who,  as 
head  of  South  End  House  and  a  member 
of  many  State  and  dvic  commissions, 
has  contributed  vitally  to  the  citizenship 
of  New  England.^  The  gist  of  our 
reports  was  put  into  three  special  num- 
bers of  Charities  and  The  Commons, 
which  were  distributed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  its  full  member- 
ship ;  and  our  findings  will  be  published 
in  the  fall  in  a  series  of  volumes  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In  summarizing 
them  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from 
the  digest  made  by  Edward  T.  Devine, 
to  whom,  as  editor,  I  was  responsible 
for  the  field  work,  and  whose  vigorous 
inspiration  and  broad  knowledge  contrib- 
uted vitally  to  the  project  throughout : 

1.  An  altogether  incredible  amount  of 
overwork  by  everybody,  reaching  its  extreme 
in  the  twelve-hour  shift  of  seven  days  in  the 
week  in  the  steel  mills  and  the  railway  switch- 
yards. 

2.  Low  washes  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
laborers  employed  by  the  mills ;  not  lower 
than  other  large  cities,  but  low  compared 
with  the  prices— so  low  as  to  be  inadequate 

» In  all  this  work  we  had  invaluable  local  coopera- 
tion which  I  cannot  attempt  here  to  acknowledge. 


to  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  American 
standard  of  living;  wages  adjusted  to  the 
single  man  in  the  lod^ing:-house,  not  to  the 
responsible  head  of  a  family. 

3.  Still  lower  wa^es  for  women,  who  re- 
ceive, for  example,  mone  of  the  metal  trades, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  women  is  great 
enough  to  be  menacing,  one-half  as  much  as 
unorganized  men  in  the  same  shops  and  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  men  in  the  union. 

4.  An  absentee  capitalism,  with  bad  effects 
strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  absentee 
landlordism,  of  which  Pittsburgh  furnishes 
noteworthy  examples. 

5.  A  continuous  inflow  of  immigrants  with 
low  standards,  attracted  by  a  wage  which 
is '  high  by  the  standards  of  southeastern 
Europe,  and  which  yields  a  net  pecuniary 
advantage  because  of  abnormally  low  ex- 
penditures for  food  and  shelter,  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  contingencies  of 
sickness,  accident,  and  death. 

6.  The  destruction  of  family  life,  not  in 
any  imaginary  or  mystical  sense,  but  by  the 
demands  of  the  day  s  work,  and  by  the  very 
demonstrable  and  material  method  of  typhoid 
fever  and  industrial  accidents ;  both  prevent- 
able, but  costing:  in  single  years  in  Pitts- 
burgh considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
lives  and  irretrievably  shattering  nearly  as 
many  homes. 

7.  Archaic  social  institutions,  such  as  the 
Aldermanic  Court,  the  ward  school  district, 
the  family  garbage  disposal,  and  the  unre- 
generate  charitable  institution,  still  sur\'iving 
after  the  conditions  to  which  they  were 
adapted  have  disappeared. 

8.  The  contrast — which  does  not  become 
blurred  bv  familiarity  with  detail,  but, on  the 
contrary,  becomes  more  vivid  as  the  outlines 
are  filled  in — the  contrast  between  the  pros- 
perity, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous 01  all  the  communities  of  our  Western 
civilization,  with  its  vast  natural  resources, 
the  generous  fostering  of  government,  the 
human  energy,  the  technical  development, 
the  gigantic  tonnage  of  the  mines  and  mills, 
the  enormous  capital,  of  which  the  bank 
balances  afford  an  indication;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neglect  of  life,  of  health,  of 
physical  vigor,  even  of  the  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual.  Certainly  no  com- 
munity before  in  America  or  Europe  has 
ever  had  such  a  surplus,  and  never  oefore 
has  a  great  community  applied  what  it  had 
so  meagerly  to  the  rational  purposes  of 
human  life.  Not  by  gifts  of  hbraries,  gal- 
leries, technical  schools,  and  parks,  but  by 
the  cessation  of  toil  one  day  in  seven  and  six- 
teen hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  the  increase 
of  wages,  by  the  sparing  of  lives,  by  the  pre- 
vention of'  accidents,  and  by  raising  the 
standards  of  domestic  life,  should  the  surplus 
come  back  to  the  peo.ple  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  created. 

This  is  a  list,  after  all,  of  objective  facts. 
In  judging  of  them  it  were  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those   conditions  which 
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the  community,  throug^h  civic  and  political 
acdoii.can  reasonably  determine,  and  those 
deraents  in  the  industrial  situation,  true 
of  ochcr  industrial  districts  as  of  Pittsburgh, 
wbkh  local  people  do  not  govern,  and 
wbkh  will  respond  only  when  public 
ojxnion  is  aroused  nationally.  With  re- 
spect to  these  latter,  there  is  little  encour- 
agement in  the  Pittsburgh  situation.  This 
somraer's  fight  between  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ratkm  and  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  will  proba- 
Wy  sec  the  ousting  of  workingmen*s  oigan- 
iations  from  their  last  foothold  in  the 
sted  industry — ^the  sheet  mills ;  and  the 
iKtory  of  the  employers'  regime,  which 
came  in  with  the  breaking  of  the  old  auto- 
cratic union  in  the  Homestead  strike,  has 
been  one  of  multiple  autocracy — of  increas- 
Eig  hours,  seven-day  work,  and  repeated 
wa^cuts.  Moreover,  absentee  capitalism, 
bj*  which  the  dominant  industry  of  the 
entire  district  is  owned  by  stockholders  all 
(ncr  the  country,  has  been  a  stumbling- 
bbdt  to  purely  civic  advances  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Yet  a  stirring  chapter  could  be  written 
on  the  coalescing  of  public  interest  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  the  steps  by  which  the  upward  forces 
of  die  dty,  against  inertia  and  opposition, 
have  set  about  the  conquest  of  their 
physical  environment  and  the  enrichment 
of  cultural  life:  the  development  of  a 
park  and  boulevard  system  under  £.  M. 
figdow,  the  typhoid  fever  campaign  lead- 
it^  up  to  the  erection  of  a  $5,000,000 
filtration  plant  to  clear  the  water,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  smoke  campaign 
to  dear  the  air,  the  housing  movements 
led  by  Kingsley  House  and  the  Civic 
Club,  the  skinnishing  to  free  bridges 
and  to  bring  the  traction  monopoly  to 
terms,  the  system  of  recreation  centers 
whidx  is  developing  under  the  Playground 
Association,  the  successful  movement  to 
merge  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  into  the 
greater  dty,  the  rigorous  reforms  of  the 
Guthrie  administration  and  the  broad  poU- 
des  announced  by  Mayor  McGee,  the 
graft  prosecutions  which  have  sent  five 
aldermen  and  two  bankers  to  jail,  the 
building  of  the  great  Carafe  institutions 
in  -  the  East  End — Library,  Technical 
Sdiools,  and  Institute — the  sustained  work 
oi  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  and  the  en- 


larged scope  and  plans  of  the  rechristened 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

That  the  Survey  was  alive  to  this  new, 
quickening  public  spirit  in  Pittsburgh,  as 
well  as  to  the  untoward  conditions  of  the 
dty,  was  evidenced  by  services  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  render  during  the  year. 
While  the  Survey  was  primarily  an  inves- 
tigation, we  regarded  the  work  as  a 
going  concern,  and  at  no  time  hesitated 
to  make  available  such  information  as 
would  serve  local  movements  for  improve- 
ment. Thus,  the  first  fortnight  we  were 
on  the  ground  we  were  instrumental  in 
closing  up  four  abominable  lodging- 
houses  which  were  nests  of  disease.  Our 
preliminary  housing  report  was  circulated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  mid- 
winter, in  a  campaign  which  resulted  in 
doubling  the  municipal  inspection  force,  in 
a  complete  tenement-house  census,  and 
in  the  earing  down  of  some  of  the  worst 
structures.  Pittsburgh  was  the  last  great 
American  city  without  a  central  organiza 
tion  of  its  charities.  Movements  to  this 
end  had  been  blocked  for  ten  years,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Field  Department  of 
the  Charities  Publication  Committee  was 
able  to  bring  them  to  a  head.  Our  eco- 
nomic study  of  typhoid  cases  led  up  to  the 
creation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Typhoid  Fever 
Commission.  The  Survey  as  a  whole 
paved  the  way  for  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission,  which  is  organizing  active 
committees  on  city  planning,  sanitation, 
housing  construction,  industrial  accidents 
and  overstrain,  minor  courts,  schools,  etc., 
and  through  which,  if  successful,  the 
Pittsburgh  district  will  present  a  united 
front  in  addressing  itself  to  the  large 
problems  of  city  construction  before  it. 

The  Survey, as  stated,  dealt  with  facts — 
facts  which  we  sought  to  make  graphic, 
real,  compelling,  understandable,  to  a  great 
center  of  business  men  and  engineers. 
The  general  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  those  facts  we  left  to  whoever  read 
them ;  thus  John  Hayes  Holmes,  in  the 
Christian  Register,  saw  in  them  a  burning 
revelation  of  failure  of  the  Church  to  meet 
its  responsibilities;  Miss  Tarbell,  in  the 
American  Magazine,  found  them  the  most 
severe  arraignment  of  an  American  insti- 
tution (the  tariff)  since  the  days  of  slavery  ; 
various  Socialist  commentators  saw  here 
fearful  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
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capitalistic  system ;  to  some  they  were  a 
call  to  forceful  industrial  leaders  to  invest 
the  same  sort  of  ingenuity  and  builders* 
instinct  into  the  civic  life  of  the  district  as 
had  gone  into  the  ordering  of  production 
from  ore  bed  to  I-beam ;  to  others  they 
were  a  new  declaration  of  the  economic 
rights  which  workers  must  wrest  for  them- 
selves in  a  democracy. 

Details  of  our  reports  have  been  chal- 
lenged, but  the  points  to  be  changed  in 
our  final  presentation  will  be  surprisingly 
few,  considering  the  variety  of  our  subject- 
matter.  For,  despite  the  easy  assertion 
which  I  have  heard  in  more  than  one 
quarter  in  Pittsburgh .  that  our  findings 
were  utterly  discredited,  no  material  state- 
ments have  thus  far  been  dislodged.  At 
a  recent  public  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  it 
was  brought  out  that  local  investigations 
had  affirmed  our  facts  as  to  hours  of 
work,  and  had  found  our  description  of 
housing  conditions  an  understatement. 

Sharp  resentment  was  to  be  expected 
in  those  quarters  where  our  hard  sayings 
struck  home,  and  disparagement  from  that 
type  of  citizen  who,  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
city's  business — or  his  own — would  sup- 
press publicity  as  to  his  city's  ills  rather 
than  advertise  its  progressive  determina- 
tion by  cleaning  them  out  fearlessly  and 
in  the  open.  For  the  most  part — ^to 
judge  by  editorials,  by  letters  received, 
and  statements  from  Pittsburgh  sources — 
we  measurably  succeeded  in  putting  out 
our  findings  not  so  harshly  as  to  discour- 
age the  frankness  and  loyalty  of  the  men 
who  would  improve  things,  nor  so  softly 
as  to  leave  the  stupid,  the  exploiting,  and 
the  criminally  negligent  at  peace  with 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  No  bet- 
ter evidence  of  how  deep  the  Survey's 
findings  reached  could  be  had  than  the 
quick  resentment  with  which  the  Pitts- 
burgh press  hailed  the  stand  taken  by  the 
officials  of  the  twenty-five-million-dollar 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  McKees  Rocks  strike — the  silly 
bombast  that  the  issues  between  a  corpo- 
ration with  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
several  thousand  residents  of  Allegheny 
County  were  none  of  the  public's  business. 

While  our  facts  themselves  have-  not 
been  successfully  disputed,  opinion  can 
fairly  differ  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
emphasis   we    placed    upon    them.     To 


explain  the  Survey  in  our  introductory 
report,  we  said  we  were  attempting  a 
blueprint  of  Pittsburgh.  A  clever  news- 
paper man  said  it  was  more  of  a  black;^ 
and-blueprint.  He  was  not  far  wrong;. 
So  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  wage- 
earning  population  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial and  civic  environment  in  Pittsburgh 
does  bruise  the  right  living  of  vast  num- 
bers of  the-  people.  And,  as  one  of  my 
colleagues  put  it,  Pittsburgh  '*  is  unique 
only  in  the  extent  to  which  tendencies 
which  are  observable  everjrwhere  have 
here  actually,  because  of  the  high  indus- 
trial development  and  the  great  industrial 
activity,  had  the  opportunity  to  give 
tangible  proofs  of  their  real  character  and 
their  inevitable  goal."  We  were  attempt- 
ing a  diagnosis  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  wage- 
earner's  proposition.  In  a  diagnosis  a 
physician  does  not  stop  to  expatiate  on 
what  a  wonderful  organ  the  heart  is,  or 
how  marvelous  the  fiexing  of  the  muscles 
in  the  human  frame.  He  goes  for  tho$e 
functions  of  his  patient  which  fall  below 
normal.  Now  the  norm  of  life  for  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  United  States  is 
not  the  average  of  all  such  districts. 
America  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  content  with  attaining  averages.  That 
may  do  for  second-rate  nations  and  cities. 
The  answer  to  our  findings  is  not  that 
Pittsburgh  is  no  worse  than  Cleveland,  or 
Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Milwaukee,  in 
this  or  that.  Those  findings  will  be  an- 
swered only  when  Pittsburgh — or  any  of 
these  cities — matches  the  standards  in 
every  line  attained  by  any  or  all  of  them 
in  their  moments  of  dvic  inspiration 
and  large  practical  achievement  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  first  dty  to  co-operate  in  an 
undertaking  to  measure  itself  against  any 
such  National  standards  to  see  how  far 
short  it  falls  in  each  line — ^how  much  fur- 
ther it  must  go  in  all.  As  a  result  of  the 
Survey  similar  undertakings  have  been 
proposed  in  Buffalo,  Atianta,  and  Chi- 
cago. The  programme  of  the  Boston- 
1915  movement  incorporates  the  idea  in 
its  dynamic  aspects.  The  Survey  has  not 
given  Pittsburgh  a  black  eye.  Rather, 
Pittsburgh  is  pointed  to  as  the  city  which, 
in  our  present  time  of  deficit  in  urban 
well  being,  has  had  the  civic  grit  to  take 
an  inventory  and  publish  a  statement. 
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HOME  THOUGHTS    FR,OM 
EUR^OPE 

BY 

HENR-Y  VA"N   DYKE 

6>//,  //V  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me ! 
My  heart  is  turning  home  again  to   God's  countrie. 
To  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom,  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up  and  down 
Among  the  famous  countries  and  the  cities  of  renown. 
To  admire  the  crumbly  castles,  and  the  monuments  and  kings; 
But  soon  or  late  you  have  enough  of  antiquated  things. 
So  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  etc. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man's  town,  there's  power  in  the  air; 
And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers  in  her  hair; 
And  it's  sweet  to  loaf  in  Venice,  and  it's  great  to  study  Rome; 
But  when  it  comes  to  living,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
So  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  etc. 

I  like  the  German  fir- woods,  in  green   battalions  drilled ; 
I  like  the  gardens  of  Versailles  with  flashing  fountains  filled; 
But,  oh,  to  take  your  hand,  my  dear,   and  ramble  for  a  day 
In  the  friendly  Western  woodland  where  Nature  has  her  way  I 
So  ifs  home  again,  and  home  again,  etc. 

Oh,  Europe  is  a  fine  place,  yet  something  seems  to  lack, 
The  past  is  too  much  wnth  her,  and  the  people  looking  back; 
But  life  is  in  the  present,  and  the  future  must  be  free; 
We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is,  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

So  ifs  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 

Afy  heati  is  turning  home  again  to    God^s  countrie. 

To  the  blessed  land  of  Room  Enough,   beyond  the  ocean  barSy 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 
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THE  SUMMER  CAPITAL 


BY 

MABEL  T  BOARDMAN 


**  X  F  we  could  annex  Murray  Bay,  the 
I  summer  plans  of  the  President 
JL  would  be  easily  settled,"  was  the 
ranark  a  member  of  his  family  made  to 
a  friend  last  March.  But  Murray  Bay, 
with  all  its  quaint  charms  and  beautiful 
scenery,  could  not  well  be  appropriated 
e\en  temporarily.  Moreover,  the  simple 
cottage,  with  its  single  partitions  of  rough 
boards  and  a  place  for  Mr.  Taft's  desk  at 
the  back  of  the  small  and  constantly  trav- 
ersed ban,  which  proved  a  happy  summer 
h*3me  for  Mr.  Taf t  while  Secretary  of  War, 
was  hardly  suitable  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that,  with  his 
frank  nature,  he  was  not  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  household  could  hear 
the  contents  of  his  letters  as  he  dictated 
them  to  a  secretary  in  the  early  morning 
h()urs.  When  questioned  on  the  famous 
Philippine  trip,  as  to  why  he  had  included 


four  Senators  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
only  three  of  the  Republican,  he  replied  : 
"  If  our  policy  in  the  Philippines  cannot 
stand  the  investij^ation  of  our  opponents, 
it  is  a  policy  that  had  better  be  given  up." 
Such  a  character  is  not  annoyed  by  pub- 
licity and  has  no  fear  of  eavesdroppers. 
Nevertheless,  the  dignity  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  requires  a  summer  home 
that  is  suitable  for  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  country'. 

President  Taft,  when  he  first  went  to 
the  Philippines,  sold  his  house  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  so,  being  possessed  of  no  roof- 
tree  he  can  call  his  home,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  some  convenient  place  for  his 
family  and  for  himself,  when  he  could 
join  them,  to  pass  the  few  hot  summer 
weeks.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  turn  to  New  England?  Massa- 
chusetts  was  his  mother's   native  State. 
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^Ha&boyboodVve  was  f  axT\iUar  with 
MI  semes  and  ie\t  at    home    AvitHin 
^Wte,    One  of    the    avjimmers 
^^feacaAy  manied  life  was    i>aLssecl 
iiUigMJb,  and  the  Voveliness  of  the 
•MShrebadncver  heen  forgotten. 
Mi^  the  campaign  of  last  yeatr    he 
«»  heard  to  say  that,  after  his  own 
St2ic,be  vould  lather   carry    :Nlassa- 
djusetts  than  any  other,    ax\<i    splen- 
4%  Ad  the  old  Bay   State    respK>nd 
to  the  wsh  of  one  who   ina.y  'well  be 
cakd  her  grandson. 

Raines  R\:ssdl  Lowell,  in  one  of  his 
Vetters,  says  oi  Beverly  :    *»  Find    the 
Yankee  word  lor  Sorrento    and    you 
\ave  Beverly  •,  it  is  only   the    Bay  of 
Na^  translated  into   >^evr  England 
<£alecL"    Even  allowing    for    poetic 
kense  in  the  thought,   there    is  but 
small  truth  in  the  comparison.      These 
gcndy  rounded  hills  bear  f  sdnt  resem- 
blance to  the  volcanic  cliffs  over  which 
Vesuvius  frowns ;  the  oaks,  the  pines, 
and  die  hemlocks  that  rise  above  the 
red  rocks  of  the  North  Shore  are  Kttle 
fikc  the  orange  groves  that  drop  their 
luscious  fruits  over    the  palisade-like 
waDs  oi  Sorrento  into  the  Bay  of  Naples ; 
but  true  it  is   that  the  sea   itself   upon 
which  the  Preadent  gazes  from  the  porches 
of  his  summer  home  often  reflects  a  sky  as 
dear  and  dark  a  blue  as  does  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Just  across  the  old  Essex  Bridge  be- 
jCFnd  Saiem,  that  town  of  witch  renown, 
fcs  Beverly,  on  the  "  Cape- An- Side,"  as 
the  oki  records  call  it.    Once  on  the  Cape 
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CHARLES  TAFT   IN   THE   DANUIT 


itself,  there    is   a    coolness  in   the  very 

thought  that  only  a  few  miles  north  from 

the  southern  coast,  with  its  wooded  shores, 

where    the   trees   wander  down   to   the 

ocean's  brink,  lies  again  the  open  sea  with 

bleaker  sand-dunes,  long  stretches  of  white 

beaches,  and  Castle  Neck  looking  away  to 

the  Isle  of  Shoals.     When  President  Taft 

motored    into  Boston,  he  probably   little 

thought  that,  more  than  a  hundred  years 

ago,    Washington,    the    first 

President,    as    he,    the   last, 

crossed  this  same  old  bridge 

on  his  way  to  inspect  the  first 

cotton  factory  in  the  country, 

making  the  journey  in  some 

slow  and  stately  high-swung 

coach  of  those  old  days. 

A  house  suitable  for  the 
President's  use  was  not  easily 
to  be  discovered.  The  finding 
of  such  a  place  the  President 
left  entirely  to  Mrs.  Taft's 
good  judgment.  The  house 
she  finally  selected  lies  on  a 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
Beverly  Cove  at  the  entrance 
to  Salem  Harbor.    The  Pre 


^  '' 

dent  and  his  family  do  not  leave  the  train 
at  Beverly,  but,  continuing  a  few  miles 
farther  on,  stop  at  Montserrat,  whose 
pretty  little  vine-clad  station  lies  amid 
lawns,  hedges,  and  bright  flower-beds. 
From  there  a  straight,  well-wooded  road 
leads  almost  directly  to  the  house.  The 
entrance  to  the  point  is  through  a  low 
stone  wall  that  incloses  the  grounds. 
Unfortunately,  the  house  does  not  stand 
alone  within  the  inclosure,  but  the  three 
others  to  which  the  same  entrance  leads 
are  not  near.  The  parklike  lawns, 
shrubs,  trees,  and  flower-beds  lend  an 
English  beauty  to  its  surroundings.  The 
house  itself,  with  the  stable,  now  used  as 
a  garage,  is  of  wooden  structure  and  dark 
green  in  color.  Around  it  are  broad 
porches,  one  side  looking  under  large  elm 
trees  out  to  sea,  and  the  other  towards 
the  waters  of  Beverly  Cove.  The  lawn 
runs  over  a  low  sea-wall  that  protects  it 
from  storms  and  autumnal  tides,  and  be- 
low is  a  beach  broken  by  seaweed-covered 
rocks  hardly  visible  at  high  water.  Not 
far  from  the  shore  the  Sylph  lies  anchored, 
and  from  a  private  dock  on  the  point  the 
President  can  go  directly  to  the  boat. 

With  the  constant  burden  of  heavy  cares, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  keep 
himself  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  well  it  is  for  President  Taft  that  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  so  necessar}-  to  physi- 
cal well-being,  gives  him  pleasure.  He  is 
an  enthusiast  over  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able game  of  golf  ;  for  tnily  often  upon  a 
man's  honor  does  his  score  depend,  and 
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therefore,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  has  it  been  called  a  *' gentleman's 
game."  Six  miles  inland  the  President 
finds,  at  the  Myopia  Club,  one  of  the  best 
golf  courses  in  the  countr>%  and  one  which 
the  professional  English  golfer  will  often 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  St.  An- 
drew's. As,  however  fond  he  is  of  the 
sport,  the  President  hardly  lays  claim  to 
professional  golf,  the  somewhat  shorter 
and  more  picturesque  links  of  the  Essex 
Club,  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  better  suit 
his  game  and  his  taste.  I'his  pretty  viU 
lage,  farther  out  on  the  Cap>e,  is  on  the 
coast ;  and  only  five  miles  to  the  north,  just 
beyond  the  village  of  Essex,  is  again  the 
open  sea.  For  this  reason  on  warm  sum- 
mer days  it  is  far  cooler  here  than  on  the 
inland  links.  As  the  President  stands 
near  the  seventh  hole  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  links  lie  like  a  broad  green  ribbon 
between  the  rocks  and  trees  of  the  border- 
ing hills. 

Not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  house  at 
Beverly  is  the  small  Montserrat  Club,  and 
here  the  younger  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  find  plenty  of  tennis,  golf,, 
and  companionship.  The  three  children, 
inheriting  as  they  do  from  both  father 
and  mother  remarkable  intellectual  ability, 
lead  in  all  their  studies ;  Robert  at  Yale 
and  Helen  at  Bryn  Mawr  each  entered 
their  collegiate  career  at  sixteen,  and 
Charlie,  the  younger  son,  if  allowed,  will 
be  ready  to  enter  Yale  at  fifteen.  Yet 
nowhere  could  be  found  keener  partici- 
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pants  in  outdoor  sports  than  among  the 
Preadent's  children.  Robert  plays  a 
game  of  golf  that  calls  forth  the  Presi- 
dent's best  efforts  to  conquer,  and  Charlie, 
when  not  busy  in  nautical  ways  in  boat, 
fishing,  or  swimniing,  is  devoted  to  both 
golf  and  tennis.  So  natural,  modest,  and 
unassuming  as  they  all  are,  their  pursuit  by 
tbe  kodak  and  newspaper  photographer  is 
often  unpardonable  and  most  annoying. 

Social  life  at  the  Summer  Capital  has 
btle  official  atmosphere  about  it.  Noth- 
ing of  the*  formality  of  Newport  or  some 
of  the  other  summer  resorts  prevails  on 
the  North  Shore,  where  outdoor  life,  with 
its  tennis,  golf,  riding,  boating,  bathing, 
and  motoring,  holds  sway,  and  where  the 
"  God  of  the  Open  ^t  "  finds  innumera- 
ble shrines.  Women  discuss  their  gardens 
more  than  fashions,  and  take -far  greater 
interest  in  the  flowers  that  flourish  around 
tfieir  houses  than  in  those  which  decorate 
their  hats.  If  a  little  dinner,  whose  invi- 
tations have  been  sent  by  telephone, 
gathers  some  of  them  together,  in  not  a 
few  there  will  be  such  a  contrast  between 
the  tanned  face  and  neck  and  the  white 
shoulders  that  it  will  suggest  the  children's 
game  in  which  on  a  slip  of  paper  is  drawn 
a  head,  that  is  then  folded  back  so  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  one  who  completes  the 
picture. 

The  great  majority  of  the  houses  scat- 
tered along  the  Shore  are  frame  structures 
whose  interiors  are  simply  though  attract- 
ively furnished  and  decorated.  Some  few 
of  more  pretentious   aspect  are  the  real 


homes  of  their  owners,  who  spend  nearly 
the  entire  year  in  the  country.  With  all 
this  simple  summer  life  the  President  and 
his  family  are  in  full  sjmpathy. 

His  days  are  divided  between  the  work 
and  duties  he  cannot  escape  and  life  in 
the  open  air.  After  breakfast  with  his 
family,  there  is  time  given  to  his  secretary, 
who  has  culled  from  the  immense  mail  the 
important  documents  for  the  President's 
consideration.  Then  comes  the  morning 
game  of  golf  at  Essex  or  Myopia.  To 
those  who  know  the  President's  genial 
nature  it  is  not  strange  that  this  is  gener- 
ally a  foursome  rather  than  the  game 
limited  to  two,  who  are  apt  to  be  within 
speaking  distance  only  at  the  tees  and 
holes.  The  President  enters  into  the  game 
with  the  heartiness  of  a  boy.  A  fine  drive 
on  his  own  or  his  partner's  part  delights 
him,  but  he  shows  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
true  sportsman  over  the  good  play  of  his 
adversaries.  The  applause  of  a  group  of 
children  hanging  over  the  fence  as  he 
makes  a  long  drive  far  beyond  the  brook 
that  traps  so  many  balls  on  their  way  down 
from  the  Gloucester  Road  brings  a  smile 
to  his  face.  He  makes  few  preliminary 
swings  before  he  strikes,  but  has  a  way 
of  gazing  steadily  at  the  ball  for  a  moment 
before  he  raises  his  club  for  the  stroke-^- 
an  action  as  characteristic  of  the  man  in 
his  play  as  in  his  work. 

After  his  luncheon,  which  often  consists 
only  of  fruit,  the  President  is  again  ready 
for  his  work.  In  spite  of  its  being  his 
vacation  time,  interviews  with  him  are  in 
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constant  demand,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
a  difficult  task  to  select  those  of  real  im- 
portance, for  every  one  who  desires  to  see 
the  President  considers  his  mission  of  vital 
interest,  at  least  to  himself.  Certain*  offi- 
cial papers  must  be  read,  letters  dictated 
and  signed.  The  President  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
His  interest  is  so  earnest  in  all  their  work, 
his  sympathy  so  keen  in  every  important 
matter  in  each  department,  that  they  are 
anxious  to  consult  with  him.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  men  he  has  placed  in  important 
offices  and  then  to  give  them  his  strong 
support.  This  has  a  tendency  to  give  a 
man  confidence  in  himself  and  to  bring 
out  his  best  efforts.  Whether  men  agree 
with  the  President  or  not  as  to  his  policies, 
he  commands  their  admiration  by  his 
frankness  and  his  firmness,  and  their  affec- 
tion by  his  kindness  and  his  courtesy. 
Just  after  the  extra  session  was  over  a 
member  of  the  Senate  rem  rked  to  one 
of  his  friends,  *'  The  fact  is,  we  have  all 
fallen  in  love  with  the  President  and  are 
all  glad  that  he  won  his  fight." 

When  the  interviews  are  over  and  the 
letters  signed,  only  an  hour  or  two  remains 
before  dinner,  and  this  the  President 
devotes  to  motoring,  with  Mrs.  Taft  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  up  and  down 
the  shore  or  back  into  the  country,  for  in 
all  directions  the  roads  are  good  and  the 
scenes  beautiful.  He  enjoys  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  long  motor  ride  in  the  coolness 
of  the  late   afternoon,  but   he    will   not 
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permit   carelessness    on  the   part  of    the 
chauffeur,  to  whom    written  instructions 
have  been  given  to  avoid  any  reckless  driv- 
ing which  might  imperil  the  lives  of  others. 
He  himself  seems  never  conscious  of  dan- 
ger.    In  the  interior  of  Mindanao,  riding- 
the  chance  horse  that  a  small  army  post 
could  provide,  on  a  small  and  uncomfort- 
able saddle,  and  over  roads  that  were  like 
mud-covered   stairs,    his    mind   and     his 
conversation  were  devoted  to  projects  for 
the   utilization   of   the   water    power    to 
improve  transportation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  camp.     His  sympathy  was  expended 
on  the  horse,  and  no  thought  given  to  his 
own  discomfort  or  danger. 

In  driving  or  motoring  the  President's 
place  is  on  the  right  of  the  carriage  or 
automobile,  but  so  unconscious  is  Mr. 
Taft  of  the  merely  conventional  honors  of 
the  position  that  he  has  occasionally  to  be 
reminded  of  them.  He  has  a  particular 
dislike  to  placing  a  lady  on  his  left  in  a 
carriage,  his  natural  chivalry  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  proprieties  of  his  office. 
President  Roosevelt  used  sometimes 
jokingly  to  say  at  small  White  House 
dinners  when  he  insisted  upon  the  ladies 
preceding  him  in  leaving  the  dining-room, 
"  This  is  informal  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  a  gentleman."  Let  no  one 
think,  though,  that,  with  all  his  geniality, 
with  all  his  modesty  and  consideration  for 
others,  President  Taft  lacks  one  iota  of 
the  dignity  that  suits  his  office.  Once  or 
twice  while  he  was  Secretary  of  War  some 
disgruntled  officer  made  the  mistake  of 
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thinking  that  he  might  venture  to  express 
hb  in<%nation  hy  his  attitude  to  his 
superior,  only  to  learn  to  his  dismay  how 
instandy  and  firmly  came  the  reproof. 
But,  the  reproof  accepted  and  the  conduct 
changed,  the  officer  was  made  to  feel  how 
quiddy  he  was  x>ardoned.  Not  the  man 
who  occupied  the  office  was  offended,  the 
^respect  had  been  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Here  at  the  Summer  Capital,  sur- 
rounded by  simplicity  and  informality, 
fun  of  the  happiness  of  having  his  family 
and  his  friends  around  him,  Mr.  Taft  is 
Dooe  the  less  always  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
exceptions  who  proves  the  rule  and  is  a 
hero  even  to  his  valet,  be  that  man  the 
Ettk  FHipino  he  brought  from  Manila  or 
the  tall  colored  messenger  who  followed 
from  the  War  Department  to  the  White 
House,  who  are  now  both  part  of  the 
household  of  the  Summer  Capital. 

At  half-past  seven  comes  the  family 
dinner  hour.  The  soul  of  hospitality,  the 
President  delights  in  having  his  friends 
about  his  board  and  in  lingering  around 
the  table  to  discuss  affairs  of  state  when 
the  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inner  man  smooths  away  the  knotty  prob- 
lems of  a  strenuous  day.  The  dining- 
room  of  the  house  at  Beverly, . 

•'Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 
Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day," 


are  like  those  of  Longfellow's  *'  farm-house 
old."  After  dinner  on  warm  evenings 
the  piazza  is  a  pleasant  resting-place. 
The  President  does  not  smoke,  but  his 
guests  may  enjoy  their  cigars  while  watch- 
ing the  glitter  of  the  moonlight  or  the 
flash  of  some  distant  lighthouse  and  the 
lights  of  many  ships  flitting  over  the  sum- 
mer sea.  Even  in  August  the  northeast 
wind  sometimes  makes  a  bright  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  large  hall  very 
welcome.  Around  this,  with  the  lamps  on 
the  table  in  the  center,  the  members  of  the 
family  gather  with  their  books,  for  all  of 
them  are  very  fond  of  reading — a  luxur>% 
though,  in  which  the  President  rarely  has 
dme  to  indulge.  His  desk  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  on  which  are  apt  to  lie  the  never- 
to-be-escaped  public  documents,  may  com- 
mand his  attention,  or  some  Government 
official  with  some  important  question  to 
discuss,  some  tangle  in  his  department  to 
be  straightened  out,  robs  him  of  the  eve- 
ning hours,  but  even  this  is  a  robber>'  in 
which  he  himself  is  ready  to  act  as  an 
accomplice. 

Then  comes  the  night,  when,  lulled  by 
the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  beach  and 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offense  for  the  day  that  is  past, 
and  with  a  happy  optimism  for  the  work 
of  the  morrow,  the  President  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  the  just  in  this  home  of  the 
Summer  Capital. 


THE  UNITARIAN   CHURCH   AT   BEVERLY 
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A  WOMAN  AT  THE  HEAD 


BY 

JOHN  EVANS 


CHICAGO  has  turned  over  the 
management  of  her  $50,000,000 
school  system  to  a  woman.  She 
is,  of  course,  an  unusual  woman,  but  all 
the  same  she  is  a  woman  and  she  has  dis- 
placed man. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  dty 
July  28.  Her  salary  was  placed  at 
$10,000,  while  that  of  her  assistant,  John 
D.  Shoop,  was  made  half  that  amount. 
There  were  unusual  circumstances  about 
this  remarkable  selection.  In  the  first 
place,  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  in 
Chicago  has  been  a  customary  scene  of 
turbulence  for  many  months,  and  yet  a 
woman  was  chosen  to  subdue  the  unruly 
factions.  In  the  second  place,  Mrs. 
Young  is  sixty-four  years  old.  She  is 
vigorous  and  alert,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  man  at  that  age  would  have  been 
elected.  And,  in  the  third  place,  Mrs. 
Young  was  the  one  woman  in  a  list  of 
sixty  educators  selected  by  a  special  com- 
mittee as  fitted  for  the  place. 

Mrs.  Young  is  a  Chicago  woman.  She 
was  bom  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  January 
15,  1845.  She  was  brought  to  Chicago 
a  few  years  later  by  her  parents,  and  there 
she  has  stayed  since.  Her  education  was 
received  in  the  schools  she  will  now  rule, 
and  some  of  the  pupils  she  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  are  now  her  associates  on 
the  Board  of  Education.  Advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  thought  at  first  that  this 
very  definite  proof  of  woman's  progress 
in  the  world  of  affairs  would  strengthen  it, 
but  the  disillusionment  followed  soon. 
Mrs.  Young  believes  in  woman  and  in  her 
work,  but  she  believes  more  in  the  home, 
and  she  has  the  courage  to  say  so.  It 
was  the  striking  personality  of  the  woman 
and  her  genuine  power  that  won  for  her 
the  place  at  the  head  of  the  second  largest 
school  system  in  the  country. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  Mrs.  Young 
and  five  men  were  summoned  before  the 
Board  singly.  The  five  men  were  called 
first.     Each  of  them  was  given  twenty 
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minutes  to  discuss  some  topic  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  dinner-time  when  Mrs. 
Young  was  called,  and  the  Board  members 
were  frankly  tired.  Yet  they  felt  they 
must  listen  to  the  woman  as  they  had  to 
the  men.  Mrs.  Young  talked,  not  twenty 
minutes,  but  two  hours,  and  when  she 
finished  there  was  not  a  bored  man 
among  the  fifteen  listeners.  When  she 
left  the  room,  she  was  unanimously- 
elected  as  the  official  head  of  the  Chicago 
schools. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Young's  "  boys  "  lined 
up  outside  her  office  to  congratulate  her 
the  day  she  assumed  her  new  duties. 
There  was  Peter  Finley  Dunne,  of  "  Mr. 
Dooley  "  fame.  "  I  never  thought  Peter 
would  turn  into  a  Dooley,"  said  Mrs. 
Young  to  the  group  as  she  greeted  them. 
"  He  was  a  good  boy,  but — well,  I  had 
only  moderate  hopes  for  Peter."  And 
Mr.  Dunne  smiled  and  giggled  much  like 
the  school-boy  of  old. 

And  then  millionaire  Granger  Farwell 
was  humbled  by  Mrs.  Young's  excellent 
memory.  *'  Granger  was  a  student  in 
the  Scammon  School  practice  depart- 
ment," said  his  former  teacher  to  the 
"  boys,"  "  and  one  day  he  said  something 
funny.  A  group  of  superintendents 
and  principals  from  other  States  were 
visiting  there.  One  of  them  described 
a  coral  island  and  its  formation  and 
growth.  Afterwards  the  teacher  said, 
*  When  you  see  how  wonderful  these 
islands  are,  you  would  hardly  believe  they 
exist,  would  you  .?'  *  No,'  piped  up  little 
Granger,  *and  I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  I 
saw  one.' " 

And  the  "  boys,"  now  leading  men  in 
Chicago,  blessed  their  former  school- 
teacher, a  little  less  awestruck  than  they 
were  a  half-century  before,  but  with  more 
love  and  respect  than  ever  in  their  hearts 
for  her. 

This  woman,  who  has  fought  her  way 
into  the  second  highest  executive  position 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  has 
the  simple  tastes  and  the  gentie  manners 
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of  te  old  school  woman.  For  twenty- 
five  years  she  has  been  a  widow,  and  the 
roother-bve  in  her  has  been  given  to  the 
tbousands  of  children  she  has  taught  and 
befriended  ever  since  the  day,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  old 
Foster  school. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of 
the  "  new  "  woman  in  Mrs.  Young.  She 
is  aB  that  is  feminine.     She  is  described 


by  those  who  know  her  as  being  as  good 
a  cook  as  a  scientist,  and  as  fond  of  her 
hours  at  the  coffee  or  tea  table  as  of 
those  at  the  desk.  She  is  a  womanly 
woman,  but  she  has  opened,  as  she  says, 
"  the  real  road  to  the  kind  of  suffrage 
women  need."  She  means  by  that,  that 
work  well  done  is  paid  for  in  money 
and  in  honor  and  in  power  by  the 
world. 
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CALVIN  &  GENEVA 


BY 

ELBERT  E  BALDWIN 


THE  city  of  Geneva  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  Switzerland.  Its  situa- 
tion is  singularly  impressive  and 
charming.  Its  architecture  is  dignified 
and  appropriate.  Its  people  represent  an 
admirable  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and 
the  democratic,  and  are  particularly  sym- 
pathetic to  Americans.  Its  history  has 
been  notable — so  notable  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Protestant  Rome.  No  one  has 
been  such  a  factor  in  giving  it  this  title  as 
has  John  Calvin.  Calvin  was  a  French- 
man. But  he  could  not  propagate  his 
ideas  of  religious  and  social  liberty  in  his 
native  country.  Only  on  the  freer  soil  of 
Switzerland  could  he  obtain  such  freedom. 
In  1536  he  arrived  in  Geneva  to  spend 
the  night  on  his  way  to  Strasburg. 
Farel,  the  impetuous  Genevese  reformer, 
told  him  about  the  new-bom  Genevan 
republic  and  its  resistance  to  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  two  men  talked  about  religion 
and  education  as  well  as  about  politics. 
Farel  pleaded  with  Calvin  to  remain 
in  Geneva.     Calvin  remained.     "  Mattre 
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Jehan,"  as  he  was  then  called,  evolved  out 
of  Geneva  as  he  found  it  a  fortress,  a 
church,  and  a  school.  The  fortress  is  no 
longer  needed  and  its  walls  have  been 
taken  down,  but  the  church  and  school 
are  still  needed  and  are  flourishing. 

When  Calvin  came  to  Geneva,  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  satisfaction,  a  political  and 
social  foundation  already  made.  Geneva 
and  the  other  communities  were  inde- 
pendent commonwealths.  It  has  been  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  conquer  the  Swiss. 
The  last  redoubtable  antagonist  of  Swiss 
independence  and  religious  freedom  was 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  claimed  Geneva 
as  fief  of  his  neighboring  duchy.  He  got 
as  far  as  putting  Bonnivard  in  prison  in  the 
Casde  of  Chillon,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  the  Duke  got  no 
further.  The  people  of  the  little  city, 
backed  by  the  people  from  Berne,  were 
too  many  for  him.  To  prevent  his  coming 
back,  they  pulled  down  their  suburbs  and 
repaired  their  ramparts  or  bastions.  Hence 
when  Calvin  arrived,  he  found  a  political 
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gT'^nd   prepared    by    centuries  of    self- 
defense    for    his    coming.      He   found   a 
people  with    a    tradition    of   self-depend- 
ence.    On  this  foundation   he  built.     He 
made  immet&Lte  friends.     One  of  these 
friends  was,  of  course,  Farel,  but  another 
was  Theodore  de  B^e.     The  last  named, 
a  fine  type  of  the  Genevan  Reformation, 
became  the  first  rector  of  the  new  school 
for  higher  instruction  which  Calvin  founded 
in  1559 — ^the   Schola  Genevensis.     Thus 
the  school  celebrates  this  year  the  three 
hundred   and   fiftieth   anniversary  of   its 
foundation.      Calvin  placed   it  in  charge 
of  the  Venerable   Company  of   Pastors. 
Appropriately  enough,  it  became  the  chief 
seminary    of    the    Reformed  Confession, 
just  as  Geneva  itself  became  the  center 
of  the  new  world  movement.     The  school 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "  Academic 
de  Calvin,"  and  long  remained  titularly  an 
academy    after   it   had   really  become   a 
university-      In    the   nineteenth   centur>% 
however,  it  became  a  university  in  name 
also.     Theological  and  humanist  at  first, 
it  was  later  noted  for  its  courses  in  juris- 
prudence under  Godefroyand  Burlamaqui. 
In  elaborating  liberal  and  democratic  ideas 
the  great    Huguenot  jurists   cleared  the 
way  for  modem  constitutional  law.     The 
university   has   also   been    prominent  in 
science  and    literature.     A  degree  from 
the  Unwersity  of  Geneva  has  universally 
been    appreciated   in   proportion    to   its 
eminence  among  universities.    Two  years 
ago    Dr.    David    Jayne    Hill,    American 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  who  had  been 
Minister  to  Switzerland  and  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  university  professors,  was 
ghren   a   doctorate  by  the  University  of 
Geneva.     In  commenting  upon  this,  he 
said  :  "  Were  I  an  Englishman,  and  had  I 
just  been  knighted,  I  could  not  feel  more 
honored  than  I  do  by  this  distinction." 

Calvin  made  friends  not  only  of  Gene- 
vans like  Parel  and  Bhze;  he  made 
friends  in  other  countries.  John  Fiske 
well  says  somewhere  that  Calvin  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  three  men  who  personi- 
fied the  political  movement  to  which  the 
Reformation  gave  birth — Coligny,  William 
the  Sflent,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Politicly,  religiously,  and  socially,  Cal- 
vin fought  like  the  men  of  his  time.  He 
gave  no  quarter  whenever  he  felt  himself 
summoned  to  avenge  that  which  he  called 


"  the  honor  of  God."  Tolerance  appar- 
entiy  did  not  exist  for  him.  The  burn- 
ing of  Servetus  is  an  indelible  blot  on  his 
memory,  even  if  we  do  take  into  account 
the  rude  and  brutal  customs  of  that  and 
succeeding  ages.  But  politically  Calvin's 
discipline  was  necessary'.  Farel's  rule 
had  become  demagogical.  Even  the  non- 
religious,  fearing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
insecurity  of  Farel's  politics,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  danger  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  finally  besought  the  stem  Calvin 
"  to  stay  with  us  forever,"  even  if  they 
knew  him  for  a  strict  regulator  of  man- 
ners. Calvin  stayed,  and  in  1541  he 
established  his  famous  theocracy.  What- 
ever its  merits,  the  theocracy,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  manners  and  morals,  contained 
such  remarkable  clauses  as — 

Item,  that  no  man,  of  what  estate,  quality, 
or  condition  soever  be  he,  dareth  be  so 
hardy  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  wear 
hosen  or  doublets,  cut,  jagged,  embroidered, 
or  lined  with  silk,  upon  pain  to  forfeit. 

Item,  that  no  Citizen,  Burger,  or  Inhab- 
itant of  this  City  dareth  be  so  hardy  to  go 
from  henceforth  to  eat  or  drink  in  any 
tavern. 

Item,  that  none  be  so  hardy  to  walk  by 
night  in  the  Town  after  nine  of  the  cloclc 
without  candlelight  and  also  a  lawful  cause. 

Item,  that  no  manner  of  person,  of  what 
estate,  quality  or  condition  soever  they  be, 
shall  wear  any  chains  of  gold  or  silver,  but 
those  which  have  been  accustomed  to  wear 
them  shall  put  them  off,  and  shall  wear  them 
no  more  up)on  pain  of  threescore  shillings 
for  every  time. 

Item,  that  no  women,  of  what  quality'  or 
condition  soever  they  be,  shall  wear  any 
verdingales,  gold  upon  her  head,  quosies  of 
gold,  billiments  or  such  like,  neither  any 
manner  of  embroidery  upon  her  sleeves. 

To-day,  as  the  stranger  in  Geneva  walks 
along  the  Promenade  des  Bastions,  he 
comes  upon  a  part  of  the  original  wall. 
This  is  the  spot  chosen  for  the  great 
Reformation  Monument,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  last  July,  men 
from  many  nations  participating,  not  only 
Calvinists,  but  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  who  reject  some  of  Calvin's 
central  dogmas,  together  with  the  Prot- 
estants who  accept  them.  The  partici- 
pants, however,  were  united  on  those  re- 
ligious, political,  and -educational  dogmas 
which,  tried  by  the  test  of  time  and  ex- 
perience, have  been  shown  to  be  worthy 
of  respect.  The  monument  is  to  symbol- 
ize the  idea  of  Geneva  as  the  fortress  of 
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the  whole  Calvinistic  reform,  religious, 
social,  educational,  political,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Against 
this  wall  a  rampart  of  granite  is  to  be 
built  on  which  will  be  graven  in  gigantic 
letters,  "Post  Tenebras  Lux"  (After 
Shadows  Light).  The  legend  is  at  once 
the  motto  of  the  city  of  Geneva  and  ex- 
presses the  faith  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  middle  space  against  this  wall  are  to 
stand  four  statues,  those  of  Calvin,  Farel, 
B^e,  and  John  Knox.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  carefully  thought  out,  so 
that  the  monument  will  be  not  so  much  a 
Calvin  as  a  Reformation  Monument.  The 
date,  1559,  on  the  wall  will  recall  the  year 
when  these  four  men  were  working  simul- 
taneously and  in  accord.  In  that  year 
Farel  organized  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Nassau-Saarbruck.  In  that  year  B^e 
became  the  first  rector  of  the  Academie 
de  Calvin — Beze,  that  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  gloomier  Calvin.     The  saying  grew 
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up  in  Geneva  that  it  would  be  better  to 
go  to  hell  with  Theodore  de  Bbze  than 
to  heaven  with  John  Calvin  !  Also,  in 
1559^John  Knox,  pastor  at  Geneva  of 
the  First  Puritan  Congregation,  was  re- 
called to  Scotland  and  preached  the  re- 
form at  Edinburgh.  But  before  he  left 
he  called  Geneva  under  Calvin's  theo- 
cratic rule  '*  the  most  perfect  school  of 
Christ  that  was  ever  in  the  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles." 

On  either  side  of  these  four  figures 
the  following  inscriptions  recall  particu- 
larly proud  dates  in  the  history  of  Gene- 
van education  and  politics:  "The  21st 
May  1536  the  people  of  Geneva,  assem- 
bled in  General  Council,  ratified  the  edicts 
of  the  Reformation  and  decreed  public 
and  compulsory  instruction."  "  The  12th 
December  1602  the  people  of  Geneva 
victoriously  repulsed  the  attempt  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  maintained  their  po- 
litical  and   religious    independence."    It 
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IN  seeking  to  point  out  the  real  per- 
sons and  places  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
novels,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author 
to  begin  with  her  own  statement  as  to 
the  story-teller's  method  of  procedure : 
"  An  idea,  a  situation,  is  suggested  to 
him  by  real  life,  he  takes  traits  and 
peculiarities  from  this  or  that  person 
whom  he  has  known  or  seen,  but  this  is 
all.  When  he  comes  to  write  .  .  .  the 
mere  necessities  of  an  imaginative  effort 
oblige  him  to  cut  himself  adrift  from 
reality.  His  characters  become  to  him 
the  creatures  of  a  dream,  as  vivid  often 
as  his  waking  life,  but  still  a  dream.  And 
the  only  portraits  he  is  drawing  are  por- 
traits of  phantoms,  of  which  the  germs 
were  present  in  reality,  but  to  which  he 
himself  has  given  voice,  garb,  and  action." 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
point  out  some  of  these  "  germs  of  real- 
ity "  in  Mrs.  Ward's  work,  relying  for 
the  essential  facts,  at  least,  upon  informa- 
tion personally  given  to  the  writer  by  the 
novelist  herself.  For  Mrs.  Ward  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  certain  charac- 
ters were  drawn  from  real  life  ;  but  she 
insists  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
exact  sense  in  which  this  is  true.  Because 
"  Miss    Bretherton "   was    suggested   by 


the  career  of  Mary  Anderson  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  that  is  said  of  the  former  is 
true  of  the  latter.     There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  "  suggestion  "  and  a  "  jxjr- 
trait."     The  thoughts  and  feelings  or  the 
personal  characteristics  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual may  suggest  a  character  who  in  his 
physical  aspects,  his  environment,  and  the 
events  of  his  career  may  be  conceived  as 
an  individual  totally  different    Mrs.  Ward's 
novels  contain  no  portraits  and  no  history'-. 
But  they  abound  in  characters  suggested 
by  people  whom  she  has  known,  in  inci- 
dents and  reminiscences  of  real  life,  and  in 
vivid  word  pictures  of  scenes  which  she 
has  learned  to   love   or   of   places   with 
which  she  was  personally  familiar. 

A  study  of  the  scenery  of  these  novels 
properly  begins  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 
About  four  miles  southwest  of  Godal- 
ming  is  an  old-fashioned  brick  farm-house, 
reached  by  a  drive  over  country  that 
seems  in  places  almost  like  a  desert — so 
wild  and  forsaken  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  within  a  few  miles  of  some 
of  the  busiest  suburbs  of  London.  But  it 
has  a  splendid  beauty  of  its  own.  The 
thick  gorse  with  its  golden  blossoms  every- 
where waves  a  welcome.  There  are  now 
and   then  great  oaks  to  greet  you,  and 
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graceful  patches  of  white  birch.  And 
e\er>'where  is  a  delightfully  exhilarating 
sense  of  freedom  and  fresh  air  such  as 
only  this  kind  of  open  country  can  sug- 
gest. Here  Mrs.  Ward  lived  for  seven 
summers,  finding  in  the  country  round 
about  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
scenes  of  her  first  novel,  "  Miss  Brether- 
ton,"  and  of  "  Robert  Elsmere." 

**  Miss  Bretherton  "  was  published  in 
1384.  Mary  Anderson  was  at  that  time 
the  reigning  success  on  the  London  stage, 
while  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  Paris,  was  start- 
ling the  world  with  an  art  of  a  totally 
dfferent  character.  The  beauty  of  the 
young  American  actress  was  the  one  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  Was  it  her  beauty 
that  attracted  the  crowds  to  the  theater, 
and  that  alone  .^  Was  she  totally  lack- 
ing in  that  consummate  art  which  the 
great  Frenchwoman  admittedly  possessed  ? 


These  questions  suggested  to  Mrs.  Ward 
the  theme  of  her  first  attempt  at  fiction. 
The  beautiful  Miss  Bretherton  is  taken  in 
hand  by  a  party  of  friends  representing 
the  highest  types  of  culture.  In  their 
effort  to  give  her  mind  and  body  much- 
needed  rest  from  the  exactions  of  London 
society  she  is  carried  away  on  two  nota- 
ble excursions.  The  first  is  to  Surrey, 
the  real  scene  of  this  outing  being  a  place 
near  Borough  Farm  called  Forked  Pond, 
well  known  to  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  family 
while  residents  at  the  Farm.  'J  he  other 
is  to  Oxford,  where,  after  admiring  the 
colleges,  which  brought  many  happy  recol- 
lections to  the  gendemen  of  the  party, 
Miss  Bretherton  is  taken  to  Nuneham 
Park,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  river  where 
a  small  rustic  bridge  enhances  the  roman- 
tic character  of  the  surroundings.  This,  of 
course,  was  familiar 'ground  to  the  author, 
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who  spent  sixteen  happy  years  in  that 
vicinity  as  a  resident  of  Oxford.  Through 
the  kindness  of  these  friends,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  influence  of  Kendal,  who 
becomes  her  lover,  Miss  Bretherton  is 
made  to  take  a  new  view  of  her  art,  and 
is  transformed  into  an  actress  of  real  dra- 
matic power. 

Although  a  charming  story,  "  Miss 
Bretherton  '*  did  not  prove  successful  and 
had  little  part  in  making  the  reputation  of 
the  novelist,  who  is  likely  to  be  known  as 
"  the  author  of  *  Robert  Elsmere '  "  so  long 
'  as  her  fame  shall  endure.  For  this  great 
book  created  a  sensation  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  when  it  appeared, 
and  aroused  controversies  which  did  not 
subside  .for  many  years. 

The  scenery  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  com- 
bines the  Westmoreland  which  Mrs.  Ward 
learned  to  love  in  her  childhood  with  the 
Oxford  of  her  girlhood  and  early  married 
life  and  the  Surrey  where  so  many  pleas- 
ant suma\ers  were  spent.  Not  wishing, 
for  fear  of  recognition,  to  describe  the 
country  near  Ambleside,  with  which  she 
was  most  familiar,  Mrs.  Ward  located  the 
scenes  of  the  opening  chapters  in  the 
neighboring  valley  of  Long  Sleddale,  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Long  Whindale.  Whin- 
borough  i^  the  city  of  Kendal,  and  the 
village  of  Shanmoor  is  Kentmere.  Bur- 
wood  Farra,  where  the  Leybums  lived,  is 
a  house  far  up  the  valley,  which  still 
*'  peeps  through  the  trees  "  at  the  passer- 
by just  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  Robert 
Elsmere  first  met  the  saintly  Catherine 
there.  A  few  hundred  yards  down  the 
stream  is  a  litde  stone  church  across  the 
road  from  a  small  stone  school-house,  and 
next  to  the  school  a  gray  stone  vicarage, 
standing  high  above  the  .little  river,  all 
three;  bearing  the  date  1863.  At  sight  of 
this  group  of  buildings  one  almost  expects 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  well-meaning 
but  not  over-wise  Mrs.  Thomburgh,  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  the  vicarage,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  old  John  Backhouse,  the  carrier, 
with  the  anxiously  expected  consignment 
of  "  airy  and  appetizing  trifles  "  from  the 
confectioner's. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  the 
road  abruptly  comes  to  an  end.  A  stone 
bridge  leads  off  to  the  left  to  a  group  of 
three  small  farms.  In  front  no  sign  of 
human  habitation   meets  the  eye.     The 


hills  seem  to  come  together,  forming  a 
kind  of  bowl,  and  there  is  no  sound  to 
break  the  stillness  save  the  ripple  of  the 
river.  It  was  to  this  lonely  spot  that 
Catherine  was  in  the  habit  of  walking^, 
quite  alone,  to  visit  the  dying  Mary  Back- 
house. The  house  pf  John  and  Jim  Back- 
house where  Mary  died  may  still  be  seen. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  farms  above 
mentioned.  A  very  small  cottage,  it  is 
wedged  between  a  stable  on  one  side  and 
a  sort  of  barn  or  storehouse  on  the  other, 
so  that  from  the  road  before  crossing  the 
bridge  it  seems  to  be  quite  pretentious. 
The  house  dates  back  to  1670. 

Mary  Backhouse  never  existed  except 
in  imagination,  but  Mrs.  Ward,  upon  see- 
ing the  photograph  of  the  house,  exclaimed 
with  much  satisfaction,  "  Yes,  that  is  the 
very  house  where  Mary  Backhouse  died." 
So  real  to  her  are  the  events  described  in 
her  novels  that  Mrs.  Ward  frequently 
refers  to  the  scenes  in  this  way.  Behind 
the  house  is  a  very  steep  hill,  covered 
with  trees  and  rough  stones.  It  was  over 
this  hill  that  Robert  and  Catherine  walked 
on  the  night  of  Mary  Backhouse's  death. 
Readers  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  will  remem- 
ber that  poor  Mary  was  the  victim  .of  a 
strange  hallucination.  On  the  night  of 
Midsummer  Day,  one  year  before,  she 
had  seen  the  ghost  or  "  bogle  "  of  "  Blea- 
cliff  Tarn."  To  see  the  ghost  was  terror 
enough,  but  to  be  spoken  to  by  it  was  the 
sign  of  death  within  a  year.  And  Mary 
had  both  seen  and  been  spoken  to  by-ihe 
ghost.  Her  mind,  so  far  as  she  had  one, 
for  she  was  really  half  insane,  was  con- 
centrated on  the  one  horrible  thought — that 
on  Midsummer  Night  she  must  die.  The 
night  had  at  last  arrived,  and  Catherine, 
true  to  her  charitable  impulses,  was  there 
to  comfort  the  dying  girl. 

The  weather  was  growing  darker  and 
stormier;  the  wind  shook  the  liouse  in 
gusts,  and  the  farther  shoulder  of  High 
Fell  was  almost  hidden  by  the  trailing  rain 
clouds.  But  Catherine  feared  nothing  when 
a  human  soul  was  in  need,  and,  hoping 
to  pacify  the  poor  woman,  volunteered 
to  go  out  to  the  top  of  the  Fell  and  over 
the  very  track  of  the  ghost  at  Ijie  precise 
hour  when  she  was  supposed  to  walk,  to 
prove  that  there  was  nothing  near  **  but 
the  dear  old  hills  and  the  power  of  God" 
As  she  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 
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Catherine  was  surprised  to  find  Robert 
Elsmere  there,  and  together  they  set  out, 
over  the  rough,  stony  path,  facing  the 
wind  and  rain  as  they  climbed  the  distant 
fell-side. .  There  Robert  pleaded  his  love 
against  Catherine's  stem  sense  of  duty, 
and  won. 

When  Robert  and  Catherine  were  mar- 
ried, they  went  to  live  at  the  Rectory  of 
Murewell,  in  Surrey.  This  old  house  is  at 
Peper  Harow,  three  miles  west  of  Godal- 
ming  and  a  mile  or  so  from  Borough  Farm. 
It  was  leased  for  one  summer  by  Mrs. 
Ward.  A  plain,  square  house  of  stone, 
much  discolored  by  the  weather,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  attractive  in  itself.  In 
fact,  the  present  occupant  thought  it  quite 
amazing  that  any  one  should  want  to  photo- 
graph such  an  ugly  old  house.  But  step- 
ping back  to  the  road,  with  its  picturesque 
stone  waU  surmounted  with  foliage,  and 
viewing  the  house  as  it  appears  from  there, 
flanked  on  the  left  by  a  fine  spreading 
elm  and  on  the  right  by  a  tall,  pointed  fir 
and  a  cluster  of  oaks,  with  a  little  flower 
garden  under  the  windows  and  the  grace- 
fully curving  walk  leading  past  the  door 
in  a  semicircle  stretching  from  gate  to 
gate,  the  ugly  house  is  transformed  into  a 
home  of  beauty,  where  Robert  and  Cath- 
erine, one  can  well  imagine,  might  have 
been  quite  happy  and  contented  with  their 
surroundings. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  is  the  garden, 
famous  for  its  phloxes,  the  scene  of  many 
walks  and  family  confidences.  At  the 
farther  end  is  the  gate  where  Langham 
poured  out  the  story  of  his  life  in  passion- 
ate speech,  ihipelled  by  the  equally  pas- 
sionate sympathy  of  Rose,  only  to  recall 
himself  a  moment  later,  "  the  critic  in  him 
making  the  most  bitter,  remorseless  mock 
of  all  these  heroics  and  despairs  the  other 
self  had  been  indulging  in." 

Only  a  short  walk  from  the  Rectory  is 
the  little  church  of  Peper  Harow,  the 
scene  of  Robert's  early  clerical  labors,  and 
farther  on  is  the  large  and  beautiful  Peper 
Harow  Park,  the  present  home  of  Lord 
Middleton.  This  attractive  park  is  the 
original  of  Squire  Wendover's,  but  the 
house  itself  is  not  described.  The  fine 
library  owned  by  the  Squire,  which  so 
delighted  Robert  Elsmere  with  its  many 
rare  books,  was  in  reality  the  famous 
Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  with  which 


the  author  became  familiar  very  early  in 
life. 

Three  characters  from  real  life,  each  a 
man  of  marked  individuality,  stand  out 
prominentiy  in  the  pages  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere."  These  are  Professor'  Mark 
Pattison,  whose  strong  personality  and 
scholarly  attainments  suggested  Squire 
Wendover  ;  Professor  Thomas  H.  Green, 
the  original  of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  the  melan- 
choly Swiss  philosopher,  poet,  and  dreamer 
Amiel,  who  was  the  prototype  of  Lang- 
ham. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  the  develop- 
ment of  Robert  Elsmere's  character  and 
the  gradual  change  of  his  religious  views, 
brought  about  through  many  a  bitter 
struggle.  In  this  the  principaJ  influence 
was  that  of  Roger  Wendover,  a  typical 
English  squire  of  large  possessions,  but, 
in  addition,  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  the 
possessor  of  a  large  library  filled  with  rare 
and  important  volumes  of  history,  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  religion,  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar, 
and  an  author  of  two  great  books,  one  of 
which  had  stirred  up  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement in  the  circles  of  English  religious 
thought. 

"  The  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  the 
Gospels,  St.  Paul,  Tradition,  the  Fathers, 
Protestantism  and  Justification  by  Faith, 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Broad  Church 
Movement,  Anglican  Theology  —  the 
squire  had  his  say  about  them  all.  And 
while  the  coolness  and  frankness  of  the 
method  sent  a  shock  of  indignation  and 
horror  through  the  religious  pubUc,  the 
subtle  and  caustic  style,  and  the  epigrams 
with  which  the  book  was  strewn,  forced 
both  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  pub- 
lic to  read,  whether  they  would  or  no.  A 
storm  of  controversy  rose  round  the  vol- 
umes, and  some  of  the  keenest  observers 
of  English  life  had  said  at  the  time,  and 
maintained  since,  that  the  publication  of 
the  book  had  made  or  marked  an  epoch." 

Against  the  influence  of  such  a  book, 
and  more  particularly  against  a  growing 
intimacy  with  its  author,  Robert  Elsmere 
felt  himself  as  helpless  as  a  child.  The 
squire's  talk  **  was  simply  the  Qutpouring 
of  one  of  the  richest,  most  skeptical,  and 
most  highly  trained  of  minds  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Christian  origins."  His  two  books 
were,  he  said,  merely  an  interlude  in  his 
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Bfe-work,  which  had  been  devoted  to  an 
"exhaustive  examination  of  human  rec- 
ords "  in  the  preparation  of  a  great  His- 
tory of  Testimony  which  had  required 
kaming  the  Oriental  languages  and  sift- 
ing and  comparing  the  entire  mass  of 
existing  records  of  classical  antiquity — 
Im^  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Judea — down  to 
the  Renaissance. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  influence  of  Professor  Mark  Pattison 
upon  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Ward.  To 
create  the  Squire  she  had  only  to  imagine 
the  house  in  the  great  park  of  Peper 
Harow,  equipped  with  a  library  like  the 
Bodleian,  and  inhabited  by  a  person  who 
might    be    otherwise    like    any   fjiglish 


THE  STEPPING-STOXES 

squire,  but  in  mental  equipment  a  dupli- 
cate to  some  extent  of  the  Rector  of  Lin- 
coln. Professor  Pattison's  father  was  a 
strict  evangelical.  He  gave  his  son  a 
good  education,  and  the  boy  early  mani- 
fested a  delight  in  literature  and  learning. 
He  soon  developed  an  independence  of 
character,  and,  refusing  to  confine  his  read- 
ing to  the  prescribed  books  of  orthodoxy, 
delved  into  the  classics  extensively  as  well 
as  the  English  literature  of  Pope,  Addi- 
son, and  Swift.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1836  and  took  his  M.A.  dejj^ree 
in  1840.  .  By  this  time  he  had  abandoned 
the  evangelical  teachings  of  his  youth,  and 
with  other  young  men  came  under  the 
influence  of  Newman,  in  whose  house  he 
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went  to  live.  When 
Newman  went  into 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  1845, 
Pattison  was  not  so 
much  shocked  as 
others.  Indeed,  he 
confessed  that  he 
'*  might  have  dropped 
off  to  Rome  himself 
in  some  moment  of 
mental  and  physical 
depression  or  under 
pressure  of  some 
arguing  convert." 
But  Pattison,  who 
was  now  a  Pellow  at 
Lincoln  College,  was 
thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  work  and  was 
fast  gaining  a  great 
reputation,  not  only 
for  his  magnetic  in- 
fluence upon  young 
men,  but  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  college  tutors 
and  lecturers.  In  1861  he  became  Rector 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writ- 
er, contributing  to  many  magazines  and  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  An  article 
on  "  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in 
England,  1688-1750"  aroused  wide- 
spread comment.  His  literary  work  was 
marked  by  evidences  of  most  painstaking 
research  coupled  with  a  profound  scholar- 
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ship    and    excellent 
judgment     in      the 
arrangement   of    his 
material.      He     de- 
voted  a   lifetime  to 
the  preparation  of   a 
history  of  learning — 
a  stupendous  under- 
taking of  which  only 
a  portion  was   ever 
completed.    He  pos- 
sessed a  library  said 
to  be  the  largest  pri- 
vate collection  of  his 
time  in  Oxford.     It 
numbered  14,000  vol- 
umes, and  was  extra- 
ordinarily    complete 
in  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  learning  and 
philosophy  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies.   Of  Professor 
Pattison *s  personality  his  biographer  says  : 
"  Under  a  singularly  stiff  and  freezing  man- 
ner to  strangers  and  to  those  whom  he  dis- 
liked he  concealed  a  most  kindly  nature,  full 
of  geniality  and  sympathy  and  a  great  love 
of  congenial  and  especially  of  female  soci- 
ety.    But  it  was  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils  and  generally  with  those  younger 
than  himself  that  he  was  seen  to  most 
advantage.     His  conversation  was  marked 
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by  a  dekaie  vcony.       Mis  words  were  few 

and  deliberate  but  pregrkSLnt  with  meaning 

and  above  aS\  sdmuVatir^,  and  their  effect 

was  b^tened  by  perliaps  too  frequent 

and,cspedaay  to   wtidergraduates,  some- 

nbat  embarrassing  f\asVies  of  silence."   All 

these  qua^ties  are  continually  appearing 

in  the  Squire.     But  Professor  Pattison's 

own  definition  of  a  man  of  learning  is  the 

best  description  of  Roger  Wendover : 

'*  Leanung  is  a  peculiar  compound  of 
memory,  imagination,  scientific  habit, 
accurate  observation,  all  concentrated 
through  a  proloi^ed  period  on  the  analy- 
sis of  the  remsuns  of  literature.  The 
result  of  this  sustained  mental  endeavor  is 
not  a  book,  but  a  man.  It  cannot  be  em- 
bodied in  print ;  it  consists  of  the  living 

word." 

The  second  in  importance  of  the  potent 
influences  upon  Robert  Elsmere's  charac- 
ter was  that  of  Henry  Grey,  a  tutor  of  St. 
Ansehp's  (BalKol  CoDege),  Oxford.  Very 
early  in  his  Oxford  career  Elsmere  was 
taken  to  hear  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind-  The  substance  of  this  sermon, 
which  is  briefly  summarized  in  the  novel, 


was  taken  from  a  volume  of  Lay  Sermons 
by  Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green,  enti- 
tled "  The  Witness  of  God." 

*'  The  whole  basis  of  Grey's  thought 
was  ardently  idealist  and  Hegelian.  He 
had  broken  with  the  popular  Christianity, 
but  for  him  God,  consciousness,  duty, 
were  the  only  realities.  None  of  the 
various  forms  of  materialist  thought 
escaped  his  challenge  ;  no  genuine  utter- 
ance of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  but  was 
sure  of  his  sympathy.  It  was  known  that, 
after  having  prepared  himself  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  had  remained  a  lay- 
man because  it  had  become  impossible  to 
him  to  accept  miracle  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  commoner  type  of  Churchmen 
regarded  him  as  an  antagonist  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  was  so  sympa- 
thetic." All  of  this,  like  all  the  other 
references  to  Grey  throughout  the  book, 
applies  perfectly  to  Professor  Green.  He 
was  the  leading  exponent  at  Oxford  of 
the  principles  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and 
attracted  many  followers.  His  simplicity, 
power,  and  earnestness  commanded  re- 
spect. He  associated  with  his  pupils  on 
terms   of    friendly    intimacy,   frequ^~" 
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taking  some  of  them  with  him  on  his  vaca- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  singularly  lofty 
character,  and  those  who  knew  him  were 
reminded  of  Wordsworth,  whom  he  resem- 
bled in  some  ways. 

When  Elsmere  is  advised  by  his  friend 
Newcome  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  his 
doubt  by  trampling  upon  himself,  flinging 
away  his  freedom,  and  stifling  his  intellect, 
these  words  of  Henry  Grey  flash  upon  his 
mind: 

**  God  is  not  wisely  trusted  when  de- 
clared unintelligible."  "  Such  honor  rooted 
in  dishonor  stands ;  such  faith  unfaithful 
makes  us  falsely  true." 

*'  God  is  forever  reason ;  and  His  com- 
munication. His  revelation,  is  reason." 

The  words  are  taken  from  the  same 
volume  of  Professor  Green's  sermons. 

The  death  of  this  dear  friend  of  Robert 
Elsmere,  and  of  Mrs.  Ward,  occurred  in 
1882,  and  is  most  touchingly  described. 
An  old  Quaker  aunt  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside.  "  She  was  a  beautiful  old  figure 
in  her  white  cap  and  kerchief,  and  it 
seemed  to  please  him  to  lie  and  look  at 
her.  *  It'll  not  be  for  long,  Henry,'  she 
said  to  him  once.  *  I'm  seventy-seven 
this  spring.  I  shall  come  to  thee  soon.' 
He  made  no  reply,  and  his  silence  seemed 
to  disturb  her.  ...  *  Thou'rt  not  doubt- 
ing the  Lord's  goodness,  Henry?'  she 
said  to  him,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
*  No,'  he  said,  *  no,  never.  Only  it 
seems  to  be  His  will ;  we  should  be  certain 
of  nothing — but  Himself!  I  ask  no  more.' 
I  shall  never  forget  the  accent  of  these 
words ;  they  were  the  breath  of  his  inmost 
life." 

To  understand  the  third  of  the  three 
characters  from  real  life  in  "  Robert  Els- 
mere," it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  stor>' 
of  Henri  Frdddric  Amiel,  a  Swiss  essayist, 
philosopher,  and  dreamer,  who  was  bom 
in  1821  and  died  in  1881,  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  his  friends  a  "  Journal  Intime  " 
covering  the  psychological  observations, 
meditations,  and  inmost  thoughts  of  thirty 
years.  They  represented  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor,  covering  some  seventeen 
thousand  folio  pages  of  manuscript.  This 
extensive  Journal  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mrs.  Ward  and  published  in  1883, 
five  years  before  the  date  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere."  Her  long  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  as 


revealed  by  himself  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  novelist — so 
much  so  that  she  could  not  refrain  froiri 
introducing  him  in  the  person  of  the  mor- 
bid Langham.  A  brief  glance  at  some  o£ 
the  peculiarities  of  Amiel  will  prove  the 
best  interpretation  of  Langham,  without 
which  the  latter  must  alwa5^s  remain  3. 
mystery. 

Amiel's  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  life- 
work  was  not  a  high  one.  *'  This  Journal 
of  mine,"  he  said,  "  represents  the  material 
of  a  good  many  volumes ;  what  prodigious 
waste  of  thought,  of  strength.  It  will  be 
useful  to  nobody,  and  even  for  myself  it 
has  rather  helped  me  to  shirk  life  than  to 
practice  it."  And  again,  "  Is  everything- 
I  have  produced  taken  together,  my  cor- 
respondence, these  thousands  of  Journal 
pages,  my  lectures,  my  articles,  my  poems, 
my  notes  of  different  kinds — anything 
better  than  withered  leaves  ?  To  whom 
and  to  what  have  I  been  useful  ?  Will  my 
name  survive  me  a  single  day  ?  And  will 
it  ever  mean  anything  to  anybody?  A 
life  of  no  account  I  When  it  is  all  added 
up,  nothing  1" 

"  Amiel,"  says  Mrs.  Ward,  "  might 
have  been  saved  from  despair  by  love  and 
marriage,  by  paternity,  by  strenuous  and 
successful  literary  production." 

Family  life  attracted  him  perpetually. 
"  I  cannot  escape  from  the  ideal  of  it,"  he 
said.  "  A  companion  of  my  life,  of  my 
work,  of  my  thoughts,  of  my  hopes; 
within,  a  common  worship — ^towards  the 
world  outside,  kindness  and  beneficence ; 
education  to  undertake  ;  the  thousand  and 
one  moral  relations  which  develop  around 
the  first — all  these  ideas  intoxicate  me 
sometimes." 

But  in  vain.  "  Reality,  the  present, 
the  irreparable,  the  necessary,  repel  and 
even  terrify  me.  I  have  too  much  im- 
agination, conscience,  and  penetration, 
and  not  enough  character. 

"The  life  of  thought  alone  seems  to 
me  to  have  enough  elasticity  and  immen- 
sity to  be  free  enough  from  the  irrepa- 
rable ;  practical  life  makes  me  afraid.  I  . 
am  distrustful  of  myself  and  of  happiness 
because  I  know  myself.  The  ideal  poisons 
for  me  all  imperfect  possession,  and  I 
abhor  all  useless  regrets  and  repentances." 

Mrs.  Ward  dramatized  this  strange 
individuality  in  the  character  of  Langham. 
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Poor  Lan^ham,  with  the  prize  fairly 
within  his  grasp,  found  that  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  retain  it.  And  so  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  the  pleasantly  antici- 
pated call  from  her  accepted  lover,  the 
imf<^tunate  Rose  was  shocked  to  receive 
a  pessimistic  letter  announcing  that  the 
engagement  had  not  survived  the  night 
To  the  casual  reader  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  man  as  Langham  would  be  impos- 
aUe.  But  that  Amiel  was  just  such  a 
person  his  elaborate  Journal  fully  reveals. 
And  Professor  Mark  Pattison  has  given 
his  testimony  that  Amiel  was  not  alone  in 
his  experiences,  for  six  months  after  Ae 
Journal  was  published  he  wrote,  ^*  I  can 
vouch  that  there  is  in  existence  at  least  one 
other  soul  which  has  lived  through  the  same 
struggles  mental  and  moral  as  Amiel/' 

Among  the  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  come  up>on  the  stage  in  the 
action  of  this  very  remarkable  book 
several  besides  the  Squire,  Grey,  and 
Langham  may  have  been  suggested  by 
perscxis  whom  the  author  knew.  But  the 
prototypes  of  these  three  are  the  only 
ones  which  really  enter,  in  a  vital  way, 


into  the  actual  construction  of  the  novel. 
"  But  who  was  the  real  Elsmere  ?"  one 
naturally  asks.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  this  good  preacher  or 
that  worthy  reformer  with  the  famous 
character,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
author,  who  really  created  Elsmere  out  of 
the  influences  already  described.  The  real 
Elsmere  would  be  obviously  one  whose 
religious  views  were  molded  by  Mark 
Pattison  and  Thomas  H.  Green,  and  one 
who  was  profoundly  interested  in,  if  not 
influenced  by,  the  strange  self-distrust  of 
Amiel.  The  real  Elsmere  would  be  also 
one  whose  religious  convictions  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  desire  to  perform  some  prac- 
tical service  to  mankind.  Such  an  Els- 
mere exists  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ward 
herself,  who  is  to-day  regarded  by  the 
workers  and  associates  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement,  in  Tavistock  Place, 
London,  with  very  much  the  same  love 
and  gratitude  as  Elsmere  won  from  the 
people  of  E3good  Street.  For  this  benefi- 
cent institution  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
novel,  and  owes  its  existence  to  Mrs. 
Ward's  energetic  and  influential  efforts. 
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MARIE  CONWAY  OEMIEFt 

Oh,  they  that  leave  their  fathers'  land,  new  friends  and  homes  to  find  them. 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  sea,  but  leave  their  hearts  behind  them. 
Their  hearts  lie  buried  in  the  fields,  along  the  blackthorn  hedges, 
Beside  the  brooks  where  rushes  cool  crowd  close  about  the  edges. 
They're  rooted  in  the  holy  soil,  the  green  soil,  of  the  sireland. 
Who  turn  their  faces  to  die  West  must  leave  their  hearts  in  Ireland. 

The  West  is  wide  and  rich  and  free,  a  grand  land — but  a  cold  land. 
I  hunger  for  the  warmth  of  love  that's  found  but  in  the  old  land. 
1  hunger  for  the  linnet's  song  across  the  sunlit  spaces, 
I  want  the  sights  and  sounds  of  home,  the  dear  familiar  faces. 
At  twilight  how  the  heart  stirs — when  the  angelus  is  calling. 
And  on  the  misty  Irish  fields  the  silver  dew  is  falling  I 

Asthore  machree  I     The  sea's  between,  and  foreign  skies  are  o'er  me, 
But  in  the  night  I  feel  my  heart  throb  in  the  land  that  bore  me. 
I  feel  it  beating  strong  beneath  the  shamrocks  and  the  mosses. 
It  clings  about  my  people's  bones  beneath  the  Irish  crosses. 
It  calls  and  calls  across  the  sea,  to  come  home  to  the  sireland. 
The  haunted  hills,  the  singing  winds,  the  smiling  skies  of  Ireland. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  mentioned  the 
great  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in 
our  coal  mines  to  a  man  who 
holds  a  responsible  position  in  a  large  cor- 
poration. He  replied :  "  Yes  ;  but,  after 
all,  it's  not  so  serious,  because  most  of  the 
men  killed  are  ignorant  foreigners  who 
can  be  easily  replaced."  That  this  man 
is  a  kind  husband  and  father  and  an 
honest  man  of  business  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  It  is  not  heart  he 
lacks  so  much  as  imagination.  If  every 
one  had  the  same  lack,  much  of  what  I 
have  here  to  say  might  as  well  be  left 
unsaid.  Mr.  Robert  Watchom,  a  man  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  this  man,  some 
months  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Cost  of  Coal  in  Human  Life,"  presented 
to  Outlook  readers  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  extent  of  this  unnecessary  loss  of  life 
and  its  effect  in  sorrow  and  privation 
upon  thousands  of  women  and  children — 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  miners 
who  "  can  be  easily  replaced."  Unless 
it  be  the  man  quoted  above  and  his  ilk, 
no  one  could-  have  read  Mr.  Watchom^s 
article  without  asking  himself,  "  Is  nothing 
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being  done  to  remedy  these  inhuman 
conditions  ?"  Something  is  being  done, 
as  it  is  my  purpose  here  to  show.  The 
Federal  Government  has  at  last  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  miners. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  By 
natural  resources  we  commonly  mean 
coal  and  iron,  silver  and  gold,  water  and 
trees,  and  the  like.  That  human  life  is 
not  only  a  natural  resource,  but  the  fun- 
damental resource  without  which  all 
others  would  be  useless,  is  not  generally 
realized.  To  save  natural  resources  with- 
out saving  human  lives  is  like  feeding  the 
horse  and  starving  the  man  who  drives 
him.  To  save  coal  and  waste  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  mine  it  would  be  indeed 
an  anomaly  in  modem  civilization.  For- 
tunately, it  would  be  not  only  an  anomaly 
but  an  impossibility.  Just  in  proportion 
as  we  waste  coal  we  waste  the  lives  of 
the  miners.  Just  in  proportion  as  we 
sav^  coal  we  save  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  mine  it.  In  this  great  work  the  com- 
mercial economists  and  the  humanitarians 
meet  on  common  ground. 
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Almost  30,000  men  have  been  kUled 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
«mce  1889.  In  the  year  1906  alone 
almcist  7,000  were  killed  and  injured,  of 
wtom  over  2,000  were  killed.  The  next 
year  almost  9,000  were  killed  and  injured, 
of  whom  over  3,000  were  killed.  There 
have  been  as  many  violent  deaths  in  our 
otqI  mines  within  the  last  six  years  as 
during  the  preceding  eleven  years.  And 
this  increase  in  deaths  is  by  no  means 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  ever  greater 
number  of  men  employed,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  :  In  1895  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  for  each  1,000  employed 
ft^  2.67.  In  1906  it  had  risen  to  3.40. 
Ihirmg  the  period  1890  to  1895  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  for  each  million  tons  of 
a^  produced  was  5.97.  During  the 
period  1901  to  1906  it  was  6.04.  Six 
c«3rpses  taken  out  of  the  earth  with  each 
raiffion  tons  of  coal !  We  are  now  kill- 
ing yearly  in  our  coal  mines  vastly  more 
men  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago ;  we 
are  kiDing  more  proportionately  to  the 
number  emp>k)yed,  and  we  are  killing  more 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  tons  of 
cr>al  extracted  Under  the  same  lack  of 
adequate  saf ^^ards  this  death  rate  is  not 
only  bound  to  increase,  but  it  is  bound 
to  inaease  at  a  constantly  accelerated 
pace  as  our  mines  become  deeper,  and 
hence  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
operate. 

.\s  everything  is  relative,  even  these 
fans  are  not  in  themselves  a  necessary 
condemnation  of  American  methods  of 
coalmining.  We  must  compare  them 
*7th  the  figures  for  the  other  great  coal- 


producing  countries  of  the  world.  The 
following  figures  give  the  number  of  men 
killed  for  each  1,000  employed  for 
the  five  great  coal-producing  countries 
during  thd  most  recent  five-year  periods 
for  which  statistics  are  available  :  France, 
0.91;  Belgium,  1;  Great  Britain,  1.28; 
Prussia,  2.06;  the  United  States,  3.39. 
For  every  man  killed  in  European  mines 
we  kill  three  or  four.  This  sanguinary 
world's  record  is  made  even  less  excusa- 
ble by  the  fact  that  the  natural  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  more  favorable 
for  mining  coal  with  the  minimum  of  dan- 
ger to  the  men  employed  than  they  are  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Finally, 
the  death  rate  is  constantly  decreasing  in 
these  four  countries,  instead  of  increasing 
as  in  the  United  States.  In  Belgium, 
before  the  Government  intervened  for  the 
protection  of  the  miners  and  the  coal  beds, 
the .  number  of  men  killed  each  year 
for  each  1,000  employed  was  3.2.  In 
other  words,  Belgium's  death  rate  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  ours  now  is.  And 
the  same  is  true  to  almost  the  same  ex- 
tent of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia. 
"  Go  thou  and  do  likewise !''  is  the  obvi- 
ous challenge,  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
America  has  at  last  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge. As  a  tragic  and  fateful  spur  to 
urge  our  Government  to  immediate  action 
came  four  explosions  in  our  coal  mines  in 
the  one  month  of  December,  1907,  which 
left  behind  them  700  dead,  besides  many 
more  injured. 

These  facts  and  figures  were  gathered 
during  1907  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes, 
Chief  of  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the 
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Geological  Survey,  and  his  assistants,  act- 
ing on  the  orders  of  James  Garfield,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  data, 
emphasized  by  the  mute  evidence  of  the 
700  dead,  had  the  desired  effect  In 
May,  1908,  Congress  authorized  the  es- 
tabUshment  under  the  Technologic  Branch 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  a  station  for 
the  investigation  of  mine  explosions. 
The  following  December  this  station 
was  opened  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  coal  fields  of 
the  world.  In  July,  1908,  Congress 
appropriated  $150,000  for  the  startii^of 
mine  rescue  work  in  connection  with  the 
station.  Thus  the  work  of  alleviation 
was  coupled  with  that  of  prevention.  It 
would  be  cold  comfort  to  the  maimed 
miners  or  to  the  grieving  families  of  the 
dead  merely  to  know  that  the  causes  of 
mine  explosions  were  being  scientifically 
investigated  by  the  Government.  In  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  Europe's  greater 
experience,  Secretary  Garfield,  through 
the  State  Department,  invited  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  Belgium  to  send  to 
this  country  their  leading  experts  on  mine 
disasters  to  aid  in  the  starting  of  this  work. 
During  the  month  of  August,  1908,  the 
three  experts  came.  They  were  Captain 
Desborough,  Inspector  of  Explosives  under 
the  Home  Office,  Great  Britain;  Herr 
Meissner,  the  head  of  the  Mine  Service, 
Germany;  and  Mr.  Victor  Watteyne, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Administration 
of  Mines  of  Belgium.  Elach  had  been 
granted  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence 
by  his  Government  in  order  to  help  our 
Government  start  this  new  work.  In 
company  with  Dr.  Holmes  they  visited 
the  anthracite  region  and  the  station  at 
Pittsburgh  which  was  then  being  built,  the 
bituminous  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  and 
Oklahoma.  While  on  this  tour  of  inspec- 
tion they  exhaustively  discussed  mining 
problems,  not  only  with  the  operators  and 
State  inspectors  whom  they  met,  but  with 
the  miners  themselves.  Before  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  countries  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
report  on  the  prevention  of  mine  explo- 
sions, giving  detailed  recommendations 
based  upon  their  investigations  in  this 
country.     The  following  is  a  portion  of 


this  report :  "  To  be  effective,  investiga- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  mining  must  be 
continuous.  The  opening  up  of  new 
mines,  the  deepening  of  old  mines,  the 
meeting  with  new  conditions,  the  changing: 
of  explosives,  and  the  inauguration  of  new^ 
processes  and  methods  will  call  for  contin- 
uous investigations,  to  be  followed  by 
continuous  educational  work. 

"  Our  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions relate  primarily  to  questions  of  safety 
in  mining  ;  but  in  this  connection  we  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  another  closely 
associated  phase  of  the  industry,  viz.,  the 
large  and  permanent  loss  of  coal  in  mining 
operations^  in  many  portions  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  serious,  permanent,  and 
National  loss.  [This  waste  is  estimated 
as  between  300,000,000  and  400,000,000 
tons  yearly.]  It  seems  to  be  a.  natural 
outcome  of  the  ease  with  which  coal  has 
been  mined  in  the  United  States  [the  use 
of  the  past  tense  is  significant]  and  the 
enormously  rapid  growth  of  the  industry. 

"  The  active  competition  among  die 
operators  and  the  constant  resulting  effort 
to  produce  cheaper  coal  has  often  natu- 
rally led  to  the  mining  of  only  that  part  of 
the  coal  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
surface  most  easily  and  cheaply,  leaving 
underground,  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
permanentiy  lost,  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  total  possible  product.  [It  has 
been  customary  to  leave  about  half  a  ton 
thus  permanentiy  buried  for  each  ton  taken 
out]  Certainly  much  of  this  loss  can  be 
prevented  through  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  mining  methods.  .  .  . 

"The  cordial  reception  everjnvhere 
accorded  us  leads  us  to  believe  that  these 
recommendations  will  be  received  by  the 
operators  and  miners  in  the  same  spirit  of 
good  will  as  that  in  which  they  have  been 
prepared.  But  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment for  greater  safety  and  efficiency  will 
depend  upon  the  hearty  and  patient  co- 
operation of  the  operators  and  the  miners 
working  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose." 

Very  briefly  stated,  these  are  some  of 
the  more  important  of  the  accompanying 
recommendations : 

The  United  States  Government  should 
examine  and  test  all  explosives  and  should 
prohibit  the  more  dangerous,  permitting  the 
use  of  such  only  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
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Govemmem  ^  permissive  explosives^  [  1  his 
already  \ias  \>een  done,  and  last  May  the 
Govemmenl  puWished  a  list  of  seventeen 
'-  pcTTn\ss\\>\e  explosives     J 

VQ    explosives    should   be  made  into  caf- 

trVAzes  and  placed  in  closed  receptacles  he- 

iore   being  carried   into  the  mine,  and  each 

-miiieT   should  be  limited   to   the  amount  he 

needs  for  the  day.  .  ,      , ,    ^ 

Tbe  Toadwavs  in  the  mines  should  be 
Vcpt  as  free  as  possible  from  loose  coal 
which  may  be  ground  into  dust.  [Contrary  to 
the  previous  opinion  of  many  of  our  practi- 
cal miners,  coal  dust  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  explosions.] 

In  mines  containing  as  much  as  two  per 


cent  of  p:as  l<trkc(l  saft-iv  l.ir 
used  without  .L^reat  danutLT. 

l^lectricity  ran  only  u 
r\^^u\  safci;uai(]s  1")i'  nscd 
dan;T:er.  It  sluuild  lu;  lidiii 
most  insulatiiiL;,-  niatcri.ils  ar< 
underirrf>und,  and  llial  im  li 
lie  left  exposrd.  fA^  Mr.  W 
out,  the  u>t'  of  rlcM  t licit y  in 
t^uanled  has  hren  unc  rauM- 
number  of  ex[)losions  of  ih-i.l 

All  new  construction,  si 
su])erstruct\ires.  sliould  be  b 
possible,  of  non-conibustil>le 

Thorouiih  disci[)line  abo 
absolutely  essential,  and    it 
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only   through   the  hearty    co-operation  of 
operators,  miners,  and  the  State. 

Safety  and  efficiency  would  be  greatly 
promoted  through  the  establishment  in  the 
different  coal  regions  of  special  schools  for 
the  training  of  fire  bosses,  mine  foremen, 
superintendents,  and  inspectors. 

Thus  freely  were  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  Old  World  offered  gratis  to 
the  New  in  its  first  attempt  adequately  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  lives  and  wealth 
in  this  great  industry,  the  proper  conduct 
of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  By  order 
of  President  Roosevelt,  this  report  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  coal  mine  operators 
and  the  million  miners  of  this  country. 

In  putting  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  own  mining  experts  and  those 
of  these  European  advisers,  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  established  two.  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  one  already  mentioned 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  sub-station  at 
Urbana,  Illinois,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Illinois.  This  station  will 
cover  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  and 
western  Kentucky. 

Government  mining  engineers  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  use  of  rescue  ap- 
paratus are  assigned  to  these  stations. 
Besides  constantly  instructing  miners  and 
mine  bosses  in  the  use  of  the  rescue 
apparatus,  they  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  go  to  any  disaster  in  their  dis- 
trict. They  are  equipped  with  oxygen 
helmets,  which  make  them  look  like  the 
Martians  of  H.  G.  Wells's  imagination. 
With  these  helmets  they  can  enter  a  mine 
immediately  after  an  explosion,  no  matter 
how  full  it  may  be  of  suffocating  smoke 
and  death-dealing  gases.  These  helmets 
enable  the  wearer  to  breathe  naturally  for 
a  continuous  period  of  two  to  three  hours. 
They  are  made  up  of  tanks  containing 
oxygen  under  high  pressure,  absorption 
cans  for  taking  up  the  oxygen  exhaled 
from  the  lungs,  and  a  mouth  attachment 
with  breathing-bags.  Training  in  their 
proper  manipulation  is  essential  for  their 
successful  use  in  rescue  work.  They 
must,  too,  be  used  by  men  accustomed  to 
underground  work,  and  who,  through 
practice,  have  learned  to  have  confidence 
in  their  efficiency.  The  trained  men  who 
use  this  apparatus  are  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Rescue  Corps.    In  ordinary  times 


they  are  teachers  in  its  use.  In  times  of 
disasters  they  are  rescuers.  When  they 
find  a  man  after  an  accident,  they  take  him 
immediately  outside,  or  to  some  place 
inside  the  mine  where  the  air  is  breathable. 
There  they  revive  him  by  administering 
oxygen  and  by  exercising  his  body.  Each 
corps  carries  a  resuscitating  cabinet,  which 
consists  of  cylinders  char^ged  with  oxygen, 
a  flexible  breathing-bag,  a  flexible  tube, 
and  a  hood  which  fits  over  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  patient. 

Previously,  after  a  disaster  the  miners 
who  were  not  killed  by  the  explosion  fre- 
quentiy  lived  for  many  hours,  until  filially 
overcome  by  the  poisonous  gases.  Mean- 
time their  friends  above  ground,  although 
knowing  they  must  be  dying,  were  power- 
less to  go  to  their  rescue.  Frequently 
the  uninjured  corpses  of  scores  of  men 
have  been  found  when  the  ventilating 
apparatus  had  been  finally  started  again 
so  that  the  would-be  rescuers  could  enter 
the  mine.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, coal-mining  companies  send 
relays  of  picked  men  to  these  stations  to 
be  trained  by  the  Government  experts  in 
the  use  of  the  oxygen  helmets.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  perma- 
nendy  to  carry  on  general  rescue  work, 
but  simply  to  supervise  rescue  operations 
and  to  demonstrate  the  apparatus  untO 
the  mining  companies  have  thoroughly 
trained  and  equipped  rescue  corps  of  their 
own.  Each  station  has  air-tight  rooms, 
simulating  the  conditions  underground, 
where  gas  can  be  generated  and  the 
miners  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  helmets. 

In  the  few  months  that  these  rescue 
corps  have  been  in  existence  they  have 
visited  a  number  of  mines  where  explo- 
sions have  occurred  and  others  where 
there  have  been  serious  fires.  They 
have  saved  almost  half  a  score  of  lives. 
They  would  have  saved  more  had  it  not 
been  that  at  the  only  serious  disaster 
they  have  attended — at  the  ^arianna 
mine,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  more  than 
150  men  were  kiUed — the  explosion  was 
so  unusually  violent  that  all  the  entombed 
miners  except  one  were  torn  limb  from 
limb.  This  one  man  they  found  groping 
through  the  darkness.  They  hurried  him 
to  the  surface  and  gave  him  the  resuscitat- 
ing oxygen  treatment.  He  has  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  and  is  now.  thanks  to 
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the  Rescue  Corps,  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
(fisaster.  The  Rescue  Corps  has  done  par- 
ticulari}'  notable  work  in  stopping  the 
spread  of  fires,  and  has  thus  indirectly 
saved  many  more  lives.  The  Govern- 
ment officials  have  already  received  frorn 
the  at  first  skeptical  practical  miners  and 
mine  operators  many  congratulations 
upon  the  great  bravery  and  technical  skill 
oi  the  men  of  the  Corps. 

Besides  the  rescue  work,  these  stations 
are  engaged  in  testing    explosives.     They 


been  actual  mine  galleries  filled  with 
miners.  In  general,  little  or  no  care  has 
been  taken  in  removing  or  wetting  down 
coal  dust,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  non- 
explosive  except  when  combined  with 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  gas. 
Probably  many  of  the  worst  disasters  of 
the  past  have  been  caused  by  coal  dust 
explosions. 

These  stations  also  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  engineers  in  the  study  of  the 
conditions  which  result  in  waste  of  coal. 


A   MEMBER  OF  THE  RESCUE   CORPS 


have  exploded  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively the  costly  fallacy  that  coal  dust 
camiot  cause  explosions.  The  explosions 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations were  both  caused  by  coal  dust. 
These  great  explosive  chambers,  built  to 
simulate  the  conditions  in  the  subterranean 
galleries  of  a  mine,  were  sprinkled  with 
dry  coal  dust  and  then  a  charge,  or  "  shot," 
was  exploded,  such  as  would  ordinarily  be 
used  for  blasting  coal  The  results  were 
expbaons  which  must  have  meant  violent 
death  to  all  concerned  had  the  chambers 


As  mentioned  before,  the  conditions  which 
result  in  loss  of  life  are  often  the  same 
which  cause  waste  of  coal.  For  instance, 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  miners  are  apt 
to  use  a  dangerously  large  amount  of 
explosive  in  a  single  ''  shot,"  in  order  to 
loosen  a  greater  amount  of  coal  and  so 
facilitate  the  work  of  extraction.  This 
loosens  and  weakens  the  props  and 
increases  the  danger  of  roof-faUs.  Mine 
lamps  are  tested  at  the  stations  with 
respect  to  their  safety  in  the  presence  of 
explosive  combinations  of  coal,  gas,  and 
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air.  Reports  of  all  mine  accidents  both 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
are  there  collected.  After  each  disaster 
mine  experts  are  sent  to  study  the  conditions 
and  find  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  accident  The  data  thus  gathered  are 
then  tested  by  experiments  in  the  artificial 
mine  galleries  and  in  a  mine  which  is 
used  as  an  experimental  laboratory. 

The  Government  is  to  establish  other 
mine  stations  at  or  near  the  greater  centers 
of  accidents.  There  will  probably  be  one 
at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  to  cover  the  fields 
of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana.  There  may  be  another  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  will  be  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Utah  fields  and  accessible 
to  those  of  Montana  and  Washington. 
South  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  has  been 
selected  as  the  probable  site  for  a  station 
to  care  for  the  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, and  southwestern  Missouri.  Whether 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, or  Lexington,  Kentucky,  would 
make  the  best  location  for  the  station  to 
cover  the  fields  of  Alabama,  Tennessee, 

2U2 


Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and 
southern  West  Virginia  is  still  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Government's  object-lesson  has 
already  borne  fruit  Four  of  the  larger 
coal  companies  have  established  mine  acci- 
dent stations  of  their  own.  The  Frick 
Coke  Company,  which  employs  30,000 
men,  has  the  most  complete  of  these 
private  stations.  Near  Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  all 
the  Company's  mines.  The  corps  of  six 
men  has  been  trained  in  the  use  of  rescue 
apparatus  by  the  Government  experts  at 
the  Pittsburgh  station.  The  Consolidated 
Coal  Companies  of  Maryland  have  opened 
a  rescue  station  at  the  mine  of  the  Fair- 
mont Company,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
Inspired  by  the  heroic  and  valuable  work 
of  the  Federal  Rescue  Corps  at  the  time  of 
the  terrific  explosion  in  their  Marianna 
mine,  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Coal  Com- 
pany has  there  established  a  station. 
Here,  too,  are  six  Government  trained 
men  equipped  with  the  oxygen  helmets. 
The  fourth  station  is  at  the  Zeigler  mines 
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v\  Ztns^er,  Illinois.  Here,  again,  are  six 
hvlmeted  rescuers,  trained  at  the  Govem- 
xent  sub-station  at  ITrbana,  Illinois.  When 
aE  or  most  of  the  great  coal  companies 
have  followed  the  lead  of  these  pioneers, 
the  Govemment  will  retire  from  the  rescue 
•business,  except,  i>erhaps,  in  an  advisory 
or  supervisory  capacity. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  who,  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the 
Geological  Smvey,  is  the  responsible  head 
of  all  this  work,  believes  that  it  cannot  be 
adequately  extended  with  coal  at  its  pres- 
ent price.  He  says  :  "  The  price  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  is  kept  down  by  de- 
structive compeddon  to  figures  which  per- 
mit the  mining  of  only  that  coal  which  can 
be  mined  most  cheaply,  and  the  mining  of 
that  coal  by  the  cheapest  methods  without 
due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  miner  or 
any  insurance  for  his  family."  Obviously, 
in  Dr.  Holmes's  opinion,  the  co-operation 
between  operators,  miners,  and  the  State, 
insisted  upon  by  the  EXiropean  experts,  is 
not  alone  sufficient  to  purge  the  Nation  of 
this  shameful  waste  of  life  and  property. 
The  American  people  must  also  co-oper- 
ate— not  only  indirectly  through  their 
Government,  but  direcdy  through  their 
pocketbooks.  They  must  pay  whatever 
increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  may  be  found 
necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  life  of 
the  miners  and  prevent  the  waste  of  re- 
sources the  preservation  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

furthermore.  Dr.  Holmes  believes  that 
tiiB  increased  cost  can  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  increased  work  we  can  derive 
from  coal  by  improved  methods  of  com- 
bustion. The  combustion,  as  well  as  the 
extraction,  of  coal  is  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  he  is  dealing  as  the  head  of 
the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  Survey. 
Ordinarily,  five  to  twelve  per  cent  only  of 
the  coal  burned  in  furnaces  is  converted 
into  work.  Govemment  tests  have  already 


proved  the  possibility  of  increasing  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  the  efficiency  of  coal  used 
under  steam  boilers.  By  using  the  power 
of  coal  indirectly  as  a  gas  producer  each 
coal  in  a  gas-producer  plant  develops  two 
and  one-half  times  its  power  when  used 
in  the  ordinary  steam-boiler  plant.  The 
practical  application  of  these  experiments 
has  already  saved  the  Government  over 
$200,000  on  its  annual  coal  bill  of 
approximately  $10,000,000.  Other  ex- 
periments are  proving  that  much  the  same 
increases  in  efficiency  can  be  effected  with 
residence-heating  boilers.  If  one  ton  of 
coal  henceforth  can  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  two  and  one-half  tons,  even  a 
doubled  price  would  not  be  a  serious 
grievance  for  the  consumer.  In  such  case 
the  doubled  price  would  mean  a  saving  of 
money  to  the  consumer,  a  saving  of  coal  to 
the  operator,  a  saving  of  life  to  the  miner, 
and  a  saving  of  all  three  to  the  Nation. 

In  order  that  this  work  may  be  more 
adequately  financed,  more  independently 
organized,  wider  in  its  scope,  and  hence 
more  effective,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Mining.  Both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  party  platforms  of  last  year 
advocated  such  a  bureau.  It  was  urged 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  special 
Message  to  Congress  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission. A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  bureau  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  May,  1908,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  It  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  but  failed  to  reach  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  The  sub- 
ject will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
next  long  session.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  public  interest  in  the  measure 
should  not  in  the  meantime  subside. 
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CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


"TX  THY,  in    this   age  of  agricul- 

^^/  tural  development,  when 
▼  ▼  great  harvests  are  rolling  in 
fcom  wide  areas,  when  farmers  are  pros- 
poingand  their  lands  are  producing  as 
never  before,  must  I  pay  more  for  a  loaf 
d  bread — or  get  a  smaller  loaf  for  the 
same  money  ?" 

Tha  question  in  many  forms  has  been 
asked  repeatedly  of  late  in  every  village 
and  dty  of  the  Nation,  and  the  answer 
has  not  been  always  clear. 

•*  We  have  more  to  pay  for  our  flour," 
from  the  baker,  does  not  explain  fully. 

"  Our  wheat  costs  us  more,"  from  the 
naBer,  is  not,  of  itself,  satisfactory. 

Experiences  of  the  past  few  months 
with  the  problem  of  the  size  of  the  loaf 
of  bread  have  intensified  the  consumer's 
interest  in  understanding  conditions  that 
to-day  surround  the  production  and  mar- 
ketii^  of  the  greatest  food  staple  of  the 
wwid — ^wheat.  Widespread  and  many 
are  these  influences,  each  with  its  relation 
to  household  economies,  particularly  to 
the  supply  of  daily  bread. 

For  instance,  the  householder  forgets 
that,  though  he  hears  so  much  of  the  crop 
(rf  our  own  Middle  West,  Europe,  with  its 
smaficr  land  area,  produces  more  than 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  North  America. 
Italy  last  year  raised  twice  as  much 
as  Kansas,  and  Germany  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  Illinois.     The  wheat- 


fields  of  Europe  aggregate  120,000,000 
acres,  of  which  forty-seven  per  cent  are 
in  Russia;  those  of  the  United  States 
47,557,000  acres,  of  Canada  6,610,000 
acres,  these  comprising  practically  the 
entire  wheat  acreage  of  North  America. 
France,  despite  its  varied  industries,  raises 
half  as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States, 
and  Spain  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Minne- 
sota. South  America  raises  a  third  as 
much  as  our  own  Country,  Australasia  and 
Africa  one-sLxth  as  much,  and  Asia  two- 
thirds  as  much.  So  it  is  a  worid  crop, 
the  one  cereal  meriting  that  title. 

Of  direct  interest  to  this  Nation,  how- 
ever, is  the  influence  of  American  wheat- 
fields  on  world  prices  and  worid  produc- 
tion, affecting  the  future  of  our  own 
farmers  and  of  our  own  consumers.  The 
American  farmer  has  found  formidable 
rivals  who  must  be  considered  in  his  plans 
for  coming  years.  The  acreage  in  Europe 
has  been  practically  stationary^  for  thirty 
years,  except  in  Russia  and  Hungary. 
The  latter  shows  an  increase  from  6,000,- 
000  to  69,000,000  acres,  and  the  former 
has  doubled  its  fields.  In  the  past  sixteen 
years  their  combined  area  has  grown  ten 
million  acres,  and  the  production  a  hun- 
dred million  bushels. 

Such  larger  acreage  of  wheat  now  exists 
also  in  similar  proportions  in  South  America 
and  other  newer  wheat  countries,  and  is 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
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h  population.  Ever  the  reddish-yellow 
stream  flowing  from  the  farmers'  wagons 
must  furnish  a  marg^  of  surplus  for  the 
hungry  inhabitants  of  earth — and  it  is  a 
narrow  margin,  for  if  harvests  were  to 
cease  the  world  would  eat  up  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  wheat  in  its  bins,  granaries, 
and  elevators  in  two  months.  Somewhere 
area  and  production  must  increase  if  the 
world  is  to  be  f  ed. 

The  United  States  has  done  its  share 
in  adding   to    this  food  supply.     Not  so 
long  ago  the  farmer  of  the  £^t  and  of  the 
Middle   States   tilled  laboriously  his  fifty 
acres  of  wheat  land  and  carried  grain  to 
the  old-fashioned  mill,   taking   home  his 
winter's  flour  and  selling  the  remainder  for 
shipment    Not  until  the  Middle  West  was 
opened  after  the  Civil  War  did  the  wheat- 
laising  of  this  Nation  take  on  importance. 
Then  it  ran  riot.      Managed  often  by 
men  unfamiliar  with    climate  and  soil  in 
their  new  homes,   experiments  as  often 
gave  failure  as  success.      If  the  latter,  the 
product  was   hurried    to     market     The 
^rmerfaad  no  alternative.     He  owed  a 
bog  overdue  accoiuit  at  the  grocer's,  an- 
other at  the  dry-goods  store,  a  third  at 
the  implement  dealer's,  while  the  interest 
on  Ins  mortgage  note  must  be  met     If 
the  former,  he  renewed  his  mortgage  and 
increased  the  size  of  the  note. 

*^  About  the  only  time  I  saw  real 
money,"  a  pioneer  farmer  of  the  wheat 
bch  expressed  it,  "  was  in  the  brief  inter- 
val between  unloading  the  grain  and  mak- 
JDg  the  rounds  of  my  insistent  creditors." 
In  other  words,  the  wheat-raiser  was  a 
speculator,  woridng^  on  borrowed  capital, 
tiying  expeiiments,  and  hoping  for  vast 
rewartis.  In  those  days  transcontinental 
trains  were  halted  between  great  wheat- 
fields  that  the  passengers  might  gaze  on 
golden  acres  which  realized  all  their  dreams 
of  agiicuhural  splendor.  If  next  year  the 
wheat  fadled,  many  of  the  settlers,  dis- 
couraged, left  their  homes  and  went  *'  back 
East  to  the  wife's  folks." 

But  they  returned  in  the  spring,  trusting 
in  the  viigin  soil  and  believing  that  timely 
ndns  would  not  fail  again.  In  the  end 
their  faith  has  been  justified. 

From  that  condition  to  present  methods 
of  wheat  production  and  wheat  handling  in 
the  United  States  is  a  long  step,  one 
dvowing  some  light  on  to-day's  markets. 


Complicated  with  it,  however,  are  the 
rise  and  fall  of  per  capita  consumption, 
depending  on  prosperity's  barometer  and 
on  the  consequent  wastefulness  or  cau- 
tion that  results.  When  wheat  is  low, 
consumption  of  flour  increases ;  when 
high,  other  foodstuffs  are  substituted, 
unless  the  other  foods,  too,  are  high  and 
it  is  no  great  economy  to  use  them.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  our 
wheat  prices  depend  at  bottom  on  world 
production,  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
call  from  abroad  that  takes  our  surplus,  or 
store  it  for  ourselves.  Producing  last  year 
664,602,000  bushels  of  the  3,172,800,000 
bushels  raised  in  the  world,  and  exporting 
one-sixth  of  our  yield,  the  influence  of  the 
United  States'  production  is  of  moment. 

What  has  been  the  change  in  the  Amer- 
ican Western  farmer's  methods  ? 

Principally  he  has  learned  properly  to 
till  his  land.  Not  that  he  has  reached  a 
point  of  even  approximate  perfection,  but 
he  works  with  better  system.  Ten  years 
of  good  crops,  including  nearly  everything 
he  produces,  has  relieved  him  from  the 
feverish  anxiety  to  trust  to  luck  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a  prize.  He  plows  deeper  and 
harrows  more  thoroughly.  He  studies  the 
seed  problem,  and  has  comprehended 
something  of  the  secret  of  breeding  better 
grain.  When  the  educational  wheat  train 
sent  out  by  the  agricultural  college,  a 
feature  of  every  wheat-growing  section  of 
the  West  in  recent  years,  stopped  at  his 
station,  he  listened  to  the  lectures,  asked 
questions,  and  then  went  home  to  prac- 
tice the  information. 

"  I  always  thought  raising  wheat  was 
guesswork,  but  it  seems  it  is  a  science,'* 
one  gray-haired  pupil  put  it. 

Along  with  this  came  two  additional 
factors  in  extending  the  area.  Experi- 
ment showed  that  with  intensive  cultiva- 
tion wheat  could  be  raised  far  beyond 
what  was  earlier  considered  the  safety 
line — out  in  the  semi-arid  region  of  the 
high  plains.  This  process,  now  known 
as  "  dry  farming,"  is  nothing  more  than 
so  pulverizing  the  top  soil  that  the  dust 
blanket  formed  shall  prevent  excessive 
evaporation.  Under  these  conditions  less 
rainfall  than  otherwise  will  produce  a  crop. 
Hence  wheat-fields  are  spread  far  toward 
the  Rockies  on  prairies  where  first  settiers 
considered  the  land  worthless  save  for 
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feyazing.  Government  experimental  sta- 
ti-jns  throughout  the  wheat  belt  have 
added  to  the  information  needed  to  secure 
good  results.  In  addition,  irrigation  has 
transf onned  hundreds  of  thousands  .  of 
bairen  acres  into  fertile  farms  where  phe- 
nomenal yields  of  wheat  are  produced 
with  the  r^;ularity  of  the  seasons. 

Thus  the  American  fanner  has  become 
a  wheat  expert  after  a  fashion,  and,  aided 
by  the  more  equable  distribution  of  rain- 
M  induced  through   the  breaking  up  of 


of  the  Northwest  are  private  elevators 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  farm- 
owner.  Of  frame,  concrete,  or  tile,  they 
hold  10,000  to  15,000  bushels ;  each  is 
equipped  with  gasoline  engine  and  cleaner, 
and  places  the  farmer  in  an  independent 
position.  He  may  hold  his  wheat  a  year 
if  he  pleases,  and  be  certain  all  the  time 
that  he  has  an  undisputed  asset. 

This  idea  is  spreading  through  the  South- 
west, and  it  will  not  be  long  until  prac- 
tically every  Western  farmer  who  raises 
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»d,  has  been  heaping  up  his  yields  year 
aixer  year. 

What  does  he  do  with  it  ?  He  has 
passed  the  stage  when  he  rushed  from 
the  devator  to  the  grocer,  to  the  dry-goods 
merchant,  and  to  the  note-holder.  His 
finiiyffi  are  well  in  hand.  He  can  afford 
to  wat.  Every  morning  he  receives  from 
the  niral  carrier  his  daily  paper.  He  is  in 
toudi  with  lus  neighbors  and  with  the 
nearest  towns  by  telephone.  He  con- 
siders the  atuadon  from  a  new  view- 
point 

If  he  decides  to  follow  the  advice  always 
being  heralded,  **  Hold  your  wheat,"  he  is 
ab&e  so  to  do.     On  hundreds  of  farms 


200  to  300  acres  of  wheat  will  have  a 
place  to  store  it. 

Contrast  this  with  such  conditions  as 
have  existed  within  a  half-dozen  years, 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat 
have  been  heaped  on  the  open  prairie  at 
railway  stations  because  public  elevators 
were  filled  to  bursting  and  cars  were  lack- 
ing, while  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
dispose  of  the  g^ain  as  fast  as  threshed. 

Another  thing :  the  farmers  are  becom- 
ing wheat  dealers.  In  Minnesota  there 
are  192  farmers'  elevators ;  in  North 
Dakota,  144;  in  South  Dakota,  68;  in 
Nebraska,  138 ;  m  Kansas,  87  ;  in  Okla- 
homa, about  50.     The   stockholders  of 
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these  companies  are  farmers,  forty  to 
seventy-five  grain-raisers  being  interested 
in  each.  They  handle  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  grain  on  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  seeking  to  save  the  middlemen's 
profits.  At  first  they  were  opposed  by  the 
'*  line,"  or  corporation-owned  concerns  ; 
now  so  numerous  are  they  that  their 
business  is  sought  by  the  millers  and 
shippers,  and  they  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  grain  trade. 

In  their  earlier  efforts  .they  f requendy 
had  difficulty  in  securing  railway  facilities. 
Now  it  is  different.  Said  one  manager  : 
"  We  were  for  months  unable  to  induce 
the  railroad  to  build  a  track  for  our  accom- 
modation. We  took  the  matter  to  the 
Raih-oad  Commissioners,  who  looked  over 
the  ground,  ordered  the  railway  companies 
to  give  us  a  switch,  and  now  we  are  get- 
ting two-thirds  of  the  grain  from  our  com- 
munity. Twenty  years  ago  the  railroad 
would  have  laughed  at  us  and  we  would 
have  been  powerless." 

All  this  means  that  the  Western  wheat 
farmer  is  mastering  the  situation,  and 
making  of  wheat-raising  a  business. 

Reaching  up  into  the  Canadian  Nortl)- 
west  is  another  wheat  empire,  marvel- 
ously  developed  in  the  past  decade.  There, 
too,  are  the  farmers'  elevators,  a  half- 
dozen  of  them  sometimes  in  a  single  dis- 
trict. There,  too,  fertile  soil  is  being 
broken,  and  is  producing  crops  that  make 
the  farms  dividend-payers  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  banners.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  the  winter  wheat  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  spring  wheat 
of  northern  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Canada,  or  the  famed  macaroni  variety, 
promised  to  grow  where  other  wheats  will 
not,  though  considered  inferior  by  millers 
— it  all  makes  a  part  of  the  great  volume 
of  production,  giving  to  the  American 
farmer  a  commanding  position  in  the  world 
markets. 

When  to  the  great  center  of  the  wheat 
market  of  the  world,  Broomhalls  of  Liver- 
pool, there  come  cablegrams  of  drought  in 
Hungary,  of  Hessian  fly  in  the  Southwest 
of  the  United  States,  of  rains  in  Russia, 
the  price  barometer  fluctuates  in  quick 
response.  The  news  flashes  to  the  ex- 
changes in  every  great  city ;  it  is  carried 
to  the  farmer,  and  his  hopes  rise  or  fall 
accordingly.     Last  winter,   when   wheat 


sold  at  the  same  price  on  the  plains  at 
America  and  in  Liverpool,  he  sought  the 
reason.  He  found  it  in  a  world  shortag^e 
— the  aggregate  crops  of  1908  and  1907 
had  been  nearly  600,000,000  bushels  less 
than  tiiose  of  1905  and  1906.  Yet  the 
world  had  gone  on  eating.  Only  by  look- 
ing at  the  world  product  could  the  farmer 
find  reason  for  his  local  conditions.  In 
the  grain  headquarters  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  milling  centers,  was  evident 
great  difficulty  in  securing  supplies. 

At  the  same  time  some  forty  nHllion 
bushels  of  wheat  were  locked  up  by 
Chicago  speculators  and  other  great 
dealers,  on  the  Expectation  that  they  would 
get  higher  prices  by  holding.  This  feel- 
ing extended  even  into  the  farming  sec- 
tions, and  not  until  the  farmer's  dream  of 
"  dollar  wheat "  was  realized,  for  th,e  first 
time  in  many  years,  did  the  grain  come 
freely  to  market. 

"  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  selling  is  slower 
on  a  rising  market  than  on  a  falling  one," 
said  an  interior  miller.  "When  wheat 
was  bringing  $1.25  a  bushel,  nearly  twice 
the  price  of  four  months  previous,  grain 
came  in  slowly.  Then  one  day  it  fell  off 
to  $1.20,  and  a  dozen  farmers  hurried  to 
town  with  loads  of  grain."  So  it  was  that 
the  wheat  supply  was  held  up  while  the 
prices  advanced. 

Along  with  it  went  some  features  not 
easy  to  explain.  The  American  crpp...  of 
1908  was  estimated  at  664,602,000 
bushels,  against  634,087,000  in  1907. 
Here  was  an  original  supply  30,000,000 
bushels  larger  than  in  the  year  preced- 
ing, yet  we  exported  7,000,000  less  than 
in  the  year  before.  The  consumption  of 
wheat  must,  then,  have  greatly  increased, 
the  Government  overestimated  the  yield, 
or  there  was  more  wheat  on  hand  than 
the  speculators  claimed.  But  the  fact 
that  wheat  was  high  abroad  indicated  that 
the  world  shortage  was  real.  One  of  the 
favorite  contentions  of  the  Patten  com* 
bination  was  that,  had  it  not  been  for  stor- 
ing to  control  prices,  wheat  would  have 
left  the  country  and  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  of  the  loaf  of  bread  would  have  been 
greater  than  actually  resulted,  because  this 
country  would  have  been  drained  of  its 
wheat  by  early  spring.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  the  world  has  been  in  a  criti- 
cal condition  regarding  its  wheat  problems 
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for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  end  has  come. 

Figures  are  not  dry  reading  when  they 
apply  to  the  loaf  of  bread.  Here  is  a 
series  of  annual  wheat  yields  in  thousands 
of  bushels,  our  own  Department  of  Agri- 
ture*s  estimates  being  used : 

United  !?..,««•  Whole 

States.  Europe.  ^^^j^ 

1908 664,602  1,751,696  3,172,814 

1907 634,087  1,691,395  3,142,150 

1906 735,261  1,867,875  3,432,688 

1905 692,979  r,865,356  3,330,447 

1904 552,400  1,791,756  3,163,562 

1903 637,822  1,900,183  3,189,813 

1902 670,063  1,902,320  3,148,517 

1901 748,460  1,574,700  2,945,275 

1897 530,149  1,252,158  2,233,637 

1896 427,684  1,598,056  2,506,320 

Since  1906  Europe  has  been  running 
short  of  its  best  yield.  In  1905  Australia 
and  Argentina  filled  the  void,  and  in  1906 
the  United  States  made  up  the  shortage. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  hand-to-mouth 
business,  with  progressive  exhaustion  of 
reserves.  Had  Europe  and  America  both 
fallen  below  normal  this  year,  the  loaf  of 
bread  would  shrink  yet  more.  Condi- 
tions in  the  end  must  come  to  one  of  two 
thftigs — the  supply  will  be  sufficient,  or  the 
elasticity  of  consumption  will  make  adjust- 
ment to  the  situation.  Thus  far  in  the 
world's  history  nature  has  been  generous. 

In  1897  and  1879,  when  Europe's 
crops  ran  disastrously  short  in  the  face  of 
low  supplies,  America  produced  a  bumper 
yield.  In  1893,  when  our  wheat  was  a 
disappointment,  Russia  and  Austria  filled 
the  needs   of   the   occasion.     Not  since 
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1881,  the  famous  "famine  year,"  have 
both  continents  fallen  short. 

The  problem  of  the  wheat  price  has 
thus  been  kept  reasonably  steady.  At 
least  there  has  been  no  shortage  maintained 
long  enough  to  become  a  permanent  situ- 
ation, such  as  has  been  predicted  by  many 
economists  as  inevitable  at  some  period  of 
the  world's  history.  That  there  are  yet 
great  areas  capable  of  producing  wheat  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  much  of  this  will 
not  be  opened  and  properly  cultivated 
until  there  is  a  permanent  high  price  for 
that  cereal,  warranting  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  development. 

In  our  own  country  no  such  expansion 
of  the  wheat  acreage  is  possible  as  has 
been  effected  in  the  past  two  decades. 
The  tide  of  immigration  has  already 
reached  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
and  farms  dot  the  plains.  Even  the  val- 
leys of  the  mountain  ranges  are  being 
utilized,  and  the  increase  of  production 
must  come  rather  from  more  scientific 
farming  than  from  greater  area. 

However,  within  certain  limits  wheat 
acreage  does  fluctuate.  One  year  come 
low  prices,  and  the  next  year  farmers  fail 
to  plant  the  usual  amount ;  or  the  prices 
of  other  grains  are  high  and  the  farmer 
plants  com  and  oats  instead  of  wheat. 
**  Even  with  wheat  at  a  dollar,  I  make 
as  much  from  my  com  at  present  high 
prices  as  I  do  from  wheat — and  with  less 
anxiety  at  harvest  time,"  said  a  Middle 
West  farmer  a  few  weeks  ago.  While 
this  condition  exists  he  will  not  increase 
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biswbeat  acreage,  ax\<i  may,  indeed,  lessen 

it   TVven  there  is  al^vsrstys  a.  variance  from 

tk  iaStsown   area.         In     spring  "green 

bags"  may  destroy  a.  portion  of  the  fields 

d  the  Southwest,  or  late  frosts,  as  in  1907, 

may  cut  dovm  wViat    seems   like  a  record- 

braV^  y\e\d — all     tViese    cause  an  ebb 

and  flow  of  the  total  Yiarvesting  that  makes 

the  ultimate  yield  an  uncertain  quantity'. 

All  the  dme   a  million   inhabitants  are 

added  eacYi  year  to  this  Nation's  population 

and  TODTe  mouths  are   eager  for  the  loaf 

cA  hcead,  and,  should  there  be  established 

2L  permanent  market  of  one  dollar  or  more 

abushd,  it  is  fair  to  reason  that  in  ordinary 

times  the  farmer  would  be  stimulated  to 

sow  more  acres  and  to  raise  more  bushels 

to  the  acre. 

Scientists  and  statisdcans  frequently 
show  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  area 
capable  of  wheat-raising,  but  they  some- 
tiroes  fail  to  take  into  account  the  possi- 
bifities  of  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
In  Germany  average  yields  of  29  bushels 
to  the  acre  are  reported  year  after  year. 
In  Ae  virgin  soil  of  Alberta  last  year, 
according  to  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  average  for  fall  wheat 
was  29.7  bushels  per  acre  and  for  spring 
wheat  22.6  bushels.  In  Minnesota  the 
Government  estimate  was  12.S  bushels; 
North  Dakota,  11.6;  in  South  Dakota, 
12.8  bushels ;  and  in  Kansas,  12.5  bushels.  ' 
To  be  sure,  the  older  lands  had  been  tilled 
for  many  years,  but  there  will  be  found 
ways  in  which  the  soil  can  be  replenished 
and  the   yield  increased — ^particularly   if 
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there  shall  be  a  large  profit  therein.  It 
-^osts  approximately  $8  an  acre  to  sow 
and  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  ground  on  the 
Western  plains ;  the  profit  in  a  yield  of, 
say,  20  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  is  apparent;  it  contrasts  sharply 
with  13  bushels  at  60  or  70  cents  a 
bushel,  as  has  been  the  experience  of 
some  seasons. 

"  Could  you  raise  more  wheat  if  you 
tried  ?"  was  asked  of  a  Western  farmer. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  It 
would  take  more  work  and  cost  more  in 
labor,  but  1  would  do  it  if  it  paid.  One 
farmer  of  my  State  tried  an  experiment 
on  fifty  acres.  He  cultivated  it  three 
times,  and  when  he  sowed  the  seed,  the 
field  was  like  a  garden.  It  produced  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  remainder  of 
his  wheat  land,  prepared  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  he  reaped  sixteen  bushels  an 
acre — less  than  one-third  as  much  as  from 
the  well-cultivated  field.  Any  one  in  a 
favorable  year  can  do  as  well  with  suffi- 
cient tillage.  In  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  it  is  common  to  raise  year 
after  year  an  average  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bushels  an  acre  ;  the  farmer  can  do 
that,  too." 

That  tells  the  whole  story  of  where  the 
wheat  is  to  come  from  with  which  to  feed 
the  increasing  population  ;  but  some  part 
of  the  dwellers  on  farms  will  have  to  mix 
more  science  with  labor,  and  will  have  to 
doff  coats  and  roll  up  sleeves  to  put  the  soil 
in  condition  to  double  or  treble  the  yield. 

The    transportation    facilities    of    the 
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world  have  been  perfected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  have  methods  of  grain-growing. 
The  railways  have  sent  their  branch  lines 
up  every  valley ;  they  have  gridironed  the 
prairies.  Longer  trains  of  larger  cars,  drawn 
by  more  powerful  locomotives  on  heavier 
rails,  are  rumbling  seaward  day  and  night 
Great  terminals  have  been  erected,  mar- 
velous in  their  equipment  for  swiftly 
transferring  the  product  from  train  to 
boat  or  warehouse.  Great  vessels  ride 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  ocean  harbors  in  every  port  of  the 
world,  waiting  for  the  tide  of  wheat.  Out 
in  the  Middle  West  to-day  is  projected  a 
million-dollar  boat  line  that  shall  bring 
back  to  the  lower  Missouri  its  old-time, 
freight  service  and  make  it  possible  to 
send  wheat  from  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 
the  heart  of  the  wheat  belt,  to  Europe  h^ 
an  all-water  route. 

This  preparation  has  been  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  until  wheat  cir- 
culates over  the  world  with  the  facility  of 
gold — as,  indeed,  it  is  the  gold  of  agricul- 
tural commerce.  Early  in  harvest,  the 
S3rstem  of  reports  and  estimates  puts 
down  on  paper  for  the  information  of 
every  dealer  in  every  market  approxi- 
mately the  yield  of  every  country  on  the 
globe,  what  there  will  be  for  export  from 
each,  what  there  will  be  consumed  at 
home,  and  from  these  reports  is  deduced 
the  normal  price,  subject  to  the  influences 
of  pests  and  calamities.  The  era  of 
guesswork  is  passing  into  one  of  exact 
calculation. 

On  July  1  of  this  year  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated the  yield  for  1909  at  663,500,000 
bushels,  practically  the  same  as  last  season. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  88,806,000.  If  five 
bushels  of  wheat  be  required  for  each  per- 
son, it  means  444,030,000  bushels ;  if  we 
allow  six  bushels,  it  will  take  522,836,000 
bushels.  At  the  latter  figure  only  130,- 
664,000  bushels  will  be  left  for  export 


and  seeding — certainly  not  a  large  mai^g^in. 
On  this  showing,  the  price  of  the  loaf  of 
bread,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
is  not  likely  to  increase  in  size  nor  to  de- 
crease in  price  unless  other  nations  shall 
come  to  the  fore  with  unusually  abundaxrt 
yields — and  at  this  writing,  midsummer, 
no  such  prospect  is  presented. 

This  it  is  that  makes  the  farmer,  the 
g^in  dealer,  and  the  miller  increase  stor- 
age rooms  and  prepare  to  hold  wheat, 
expecting  higher  prices  before  another 
harvest  Should  there  be  a  world  shortage, 
it  will  be  as  well ;  for,  if  wheat  be  rushed 
to  market  and  shipped  abroad,  this  coun- 
try might  find  itself  importing  wheat,  and 
the  prices  would  then  make  last  winter's 
figures  pale.  If  the  wheat  be  kept 
back,  we  shall  at  least  have  our  grain, 
and  it  may  exert  some  influence  on  the 
price. 

Never  in  the  world  *s  history  were  the 
production  and  the  marketing  of  wheat  so 
much  a  business  and  so  little  a  speculation 
as  to-day.  Never  was  so  much  thought- 
ful effort  given  to  the  betterment  of  seed 
and  of  methods.  Never  was  there  so  full 
a  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  dealer  of  the  world-wide 
importance  of  this  largess  of  the  soil. 
Governments  are  spending  millions  inves- 
tigating new  ways  of  increasing  the  yields, 
and  of  striving  to  secure  new  varieties  of 
seed  that  shall  give  better  results.  States 
are  assisting  their  citizens  to  import  pure 
seed  that  shall  add  to  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Railways  are  sending  instruct- 
ors along  their  routes  to  teach  farmers 
how  they  can  raise  larger  crops  and  make 
greater  profits. 

Vast  wealth  and  the  trained  brains  of 
skilled  students  in  agronomy  are  bent 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  the  loaf  of 
bread.  Unless  they  succeed  notably,  the 
prospect  is  that  the  loaf  will  not  soon  be 
cheaper  ;  but  a  great  body  of  consumers 
will  be  reasonably  well  satisfied  if  it  does 
not  become  dearer. 
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THE  LONGEST  AQUEDUCT 
IN  THE  WOR.LD 


BY 

BURT  A.  HEINLY 


WIND-SWEPT  and  inhospitable 
to  the  <  tired  traveler,  the 
Mojave  Desert,  with  its  infre- 
quent water-holes  'and  mile  on  mile  of 
ytfiow  sand,  appears  an  impossible  region 
in  which  to  quarter  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men  fbr  four  years.  And  yet  this 
is  what  a  dty  is  doing,  under  the  stalwart 
leadership  of  one  man.  The  municipality 
is  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  the 
character  which  has  swept  everything  be- 
fore it  in  an  effort  to  give  this  South- 
western metropolis  a  water  supply  is  its 
Water  Superintendent,  William  Mulhol- 
hnd. 

Los  Angeles  must  have  a  larger  supply 
of  the  precious  fluid,  at  whatever  cost 


The  price  is  the  construction  of  the  long- 
est aqueduct  in  the  world.  This  conduit 
of  steel  and  concrete  is  to  stretch  from 
the  everlasting  snow-fields  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
across  the  Mojave  Desert  and  under  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  thence  into  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Los  Angeles  is  situated.  To  make 
the  undertaking  possible  Los  Angeles 
has  voted  an  expenditure  of  $24,500,000  ; 
for  in  a  country  where  no  rain  falls 
between  the  months  of  April  and  October, 
and  with  irrigation  as  a  necessity  to  pro- 
duction from  the  soil,  a  drop  of  water 
has  a  very  proper  valuation. 

Four  years  ago  a  stage  of  the  descrip- 
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WHERE  THE    WATER  COMES    FROM— THE  EASTERN   SLOPES  OF  THE   SIERRA   NEVADAS 


rkm.  used  in  the  early  forties  of  Cali- 
fornia gold-crazed  days  made  trips  three 
times  a  week  from  Mojave,  a  point  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Keeler,  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  desert.  The 
d^tance  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
In  the  autumn  prospectors  outfitted  at 
Mojave  and  with  their  burros  tracked 
across  the  waste  into  the  mountains  that 
hem  Death  Valley,  prospecting  as  the 
winter  heat  i>ermitted.  Other  than  these, 
the  Mojave  saw  little  more  life  than  that 
of  the  jack-rabbit,  the  rattlesnake,  and  a 
wandering  coyote  strayed  from  the  foot- 
hills. 

To-day  five  thousand  men  are  either 
tunnding  the  mountains  that  front  upon 
tlus  desert  or  they  are  cutting  a  long  and 
narrow  scar  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
deep  across  its  face.  All  of  them  are 
AmeikanSy  and  all  of  them  are  working 
under  the  Western  will  that  conquers. 

A  less  courageous  man  than  MulhoUand 
woukl  not  haye  picked  up  the  gaundet 
that  Nature  hsid  thrown  down.  But  Mul- 
bolland,  with  all  the  Irish  determination 


of  his  make-up,  seized  the  glove,  and 
how  well  he  and  his  chief  assistant,  J.  P. 
Lippiucott,  have  fought  we  shall  see. 

The  first  thing,  evidently,  was  to  pro- 
vide water — a  very  large  amount  of  it, 
because  men  and  animals  become  sieves 
on  the  Mojave  when  the  thermometer, 
shielded  from  the  sun,  reads  124  degrees  ; 
and  water  is  a  very  necessary  component 
in  the  mixing  of  concrete.  Scouting  par- 
ties were  sent  out.  Water  was  found  in 
half  a  dozen  places  far  back  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  immediately  the  work  of  piping 
it  to  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  was  begun. 
These  water-pipe  lines  now  have  a  length 
of  one  hundred  and  fort>'-eight  miles,  and 
the  work  of  development  is  still  going 
forward.  On  high  elevations  large  cis- 
terns covered  and  lined  with  cement  have 
been  excavated  and  serve  as  storage 
reservoirs. 

Hardly  less  important  was  the  problem 
of  getting  this  army  of  men  into  the  deso- 
late region,  and,  when  they  were  once 
there,  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in  food. 
Even  more   necessary   was   some  means 
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DREDGING  ACROSS  THE  DRY 
LAND  IN  THE  OWENS  VALLEY 

for  furnishing  the  million  ton-miles  of 
cement,  lumber,  steel,  machinery,  and 
other  materials  used  in  construction.  A 
railroad  to  cost  a  million  dollars  was  a 
necessity.  Los  Angeles  did  not  wish  to 
extend  its  plunge  into  municipal  owner- 
ship to  the  limit  of  building  and  operating 
a  steam  railway,  but  there  seemed  no 
alternative.  So  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  State  Legislature  making  this  pos- 
sible, an  engineering  party  was  placed  in 
the  field,  a  survey  was  completed  after 
ten  months  of  investigation,  and  the  city 
began  looking  about  for  materials  and  a 
railway  organization  for  building.  At  this 
juncture  the  Southern  Pacific  agreed  to 
build  the  road  for  the  privilege 
of  handling  all  freight  over  its 
own  lines.  This  was  a  year 
ago.  To-day  eighty  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  are 
completed  and  in  operation. 

With  water,  transportation, 
and  subsistence  problems 
solved,  there  still  remained  that 
of  housing  the  army.  Aque- 
duct engineers  were  placed  at 
work,  and  plans  were  drawn 
for  houses  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  to  be  over- 
come. Many  of  these  houses 
are  portable — so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  taken  down 
in  sections  and  set  up  at  other 
points  as  the  work  progresses. 
In  truth,  the  houses  are  all  win- 
dows and  doors.  It  has  cost 
the  city  twenty-five  dollars  on 


an  average  for  each  man 
housed.  There  are  oneTiun- 
dred  and  eighty-five  of  these 
bunk  houses  and  dwellings, 
and  all  are  lighted  by  electricity 
developed  by  the  dty's  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  Owens 
Valley.  Three  of  such  plants, 
with  an  aggregate  of  thirty- 
three  hundred  horse-power, 
have  been  built  to  furnish 
power  along  the  aqueduct  for 
the  tunnel  and  conduit  exca- 
vating machinery.  Warehouses 
and  storehouses  line  the  rail- 
way at  convenient  intervals. 

There  is  littie  sickness  on  this 
desert  It  has  an  elevation  of 
from  3,000  to  3,600  feet,  and  man  has  as 
yet  sown  few  of  the  seeds  of  disease  upon  it. 
Health,  however,  is  the  first  attribute  of 
good  work,  and  a  hospital  corps  guards 
the  strength  of  this  laboring  army  with 
unceasing  vigilance.  Separated  into  divis- 
ions under  a  physician  and  his  staff,  and 
with  a  hospital  in  each,  provision  is  made 
for  sickness,  contagious  or  otherwise,  and 
the  accidents  which  are  a  part  of  the  toll 
of  human  life  in  every  great  enterprise. 
The  medical  staff  has  in  charge  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  fifty-five  camps, 
with  regular  inspections  and  reports  to 
the  medical  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  American  saloon  has  been  a  hard 


THE   CATERPILLAR  ENGINE 

By  which  tood  and  construction  matenals  are  hauled 
from  the  desert  to  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  hieh  in  the 
mountains.    This  engine  was  first  used  in  the  Boer  War 
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problem  to  overcome.       Mr.   MulhoUand 
figured  that  to  x^^rmit    saloons  to  gain  a 
foothold  along  the   line   of  the  aqueduct 
where  they  would     be     easily  accessible 
would  decrease  the   efficiency  of  his  men 
by  twenty  per    cent    and   cost  the   city 
fi,(XK),0OO.      With  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction these    saloons  sprang  up  over- 
night   ^e     mushrooms.     Los    Angeles 
went  to  the   State   Legislature  for  assist- 
ance.    It  was  no   easy  task  to  dislodge 
these  saloons  with  the  **  bailey  houses  "  that 
went  with  them,  for  they  were  strongly 
intrenched,  with  the  brewery  interests  of 
the  State  at  their  back.     Diskxlged  they 
were,  however,  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  location  of  a  saloon 
within  four  miles  of  any  public  work  and 
provicfing  for  the  closing  of  all  grog-shops 
along  the  aqueduct  which  had  not  had 
an  eidstence  of  at  least  two  years. 

Mojave,  a  division  point  on  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  has  twelve  saloons,  three  lodg- 
ing-houses, a  post-office,  two  restaurants, 
and  a  general  store.  As  a  town  the  recent 
law  cannot  be  made  to  reach  it  Mojave 
is,  or  was  before  Los  Angeles  began  its 
operations  on  the  desert,  the  stepping-off 
l^aoe.  "  God  made  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  human  bein's,  this  desert  he  made  for 
himsdf,"  an    old    prospector  who   had 


traversed  the  Mojave  and  loved  it  for  its 
desolation  told  me,  **  but  he  never  made 
that  town  of  Mojave."  More  desolate 
than  the  desert,  for  Mojave  pretends  to 
civilization  and  the  desert  does  not,  this 
town  is  the  Gomorrah  of  the  West.  The 
sheriff  not  long  ago  refused  to  look  up 
some  horse  thieves  until  he  had  finished  a 
game  of  poker  with  a  stranger  who  had 
come  to  town  with  "a  roll  of  green." 
After  ten  hours  at  the  table,  the  sheriff 
expressed  a  willingness  to  hunt  the 
rustlers  and  -asked  for  particulars  of  the 
theft.  ^ 

As  a  whole  this  army  of  day  laborers  is 
better  than  the  usual  run  that  follow  a 
great  engineering  enterprise.  All  em- 
ployees above  day  laborer,  miner,  and 
mechanic  are  under  the  city*s  Civil  Serv- 
ice rules,  and  so  far  politics  has  found 
no  entering  wedge. 

With  one  exception,  the  work  is  being 
done  by  the  city,  under  the  direction  of 
the  city's  engineers.  This  fact  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  better  than  average 
grade  of  labor  employed.  The  one  con- 
tractor on  the  job,  who  is  doing  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  work  twelve  miles  north 
of  Mojave,  evidendy  believes  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness.  If  he  is  un- 
able to  govern  the  condition  of  their  souls, 
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he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility  for 
their  bodies.  A  laborer  on  acx:epting 
employment  is  introduced  to  a  bath-tub 
(in  many  instances  it  is  an  introduction 
of  total  strangers),  and  he  is  told  to  scrub 
himself.  Meanwhile  his  clothes  and 
blankets  are  disinfected.  He  is  then 
given  a  bed  with  sheets — think  of  it, 
sheets  on  the  Mojave  Desert  I — and  ten 
cents  per  night  is  deducted  from  his 
wages  in  payment  for  the  luxury.  This 
thrifty  contractor  furnishes  first-class 
board  at  twenty-five  cents  per  meal.  Sa- 
loons, of  course,  are  tabooed,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  soft  drinks  on  sale  at  the 
amusement  hall  (also  run  by  the  con- 
tractor), where  there  are  reading  matter, 
games,  and  pool-tables.  Checks  are  issued 
to  the  players  at  five  cents  a  cue,  and 
are  redeemable  for  half  that  an^ount  in 
trade.  Yes,  Perry  Howard  is  a  thrifty  soul, 
but  his  men  are  well  satisfied  and  there 
isn't  a  better  grade  of  workmen  on  the  job. 
To-day,  and  every  day  since  the  work 
started,  the  "stakeman,"  with  his  thin 
blankets  in  a  light  roll  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  over  his  shoulder,  treads  in  scores 
the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  camp 
to  camp.  He  is  the  typification  and 
warning  illustration  of  the  rolling  stone 
that  gathers  no  moss.  To-day  he  is 
mucking  in  the  tunnels  of  the  Coast 
Range,  recovering  from  yesterday's  de- 
bauch in  Los  Angeles,  and  now  accepting 


employment  at  the  first  camp  in  which  he 
can  find  employment.  Next  week  he  will 
be  at  work  in  the  ditch  behind  a  steam 
shovel  some  place  on  the  desert.  A 
month  hence  he  will  ask  for  his  time- 
check  for  labor  on  the  canal  in  the  Owens 
Valley.  Late  summer  will  see  him,  with 
his  roll  of  blankets  on  his  back,  footing* 
the  trail  which  leads  over  the  White 
Mountains  and  into  the  rich  mining  camps 
of  Nevada,  where  early  winter  will  find 
him  breaking  out  gold  ore.  The  Un- 
known calls  always  to  him,  and  always 
he  obeys  the  summons.  Too  parsimoni- 
ous to  purchase  a  pair  of  three-dollar 
blankets  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  spends  a 
month's  pay-checks  with  the  munificence 
of  a  millionaire  at  the  first  point  where  he 
comes  in  contact  with  civilization  and  a 
saloon.  He  begins  life  anew  the  next 
morning  with  a  raging  headache  as  his 
only  capital. 

Sometimes  the  "stakeman"  works  in 
as  many  as  nine  camps  within  three  or 
four  weeks,  each  time,  usually,  under  an 
alias ;  and  where  five  thousand  men  may 
be  actually  employed  for  the  month,  the 
pay-rolls  may  contain  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  names.  But,  for  all  that,  he  is 
a  part,  and  a  valuable  one,  in  the  great 
scheme  by  which  Los  Angeles,  with  that 
relentiess  energy  of  the  new  Western  city, 
is  thrusting  herself  forward  to  what  she 
believes  is  greatness. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

BY 

ANNIE  KATE  BARNES 

The  trees  are  leafless,  and  the  grass  is  dead 

Beneath  the  feet.     The  summer  flowers  sleep 

(Except  a  truant  rose),  the  low  skies  weep 

At  dawn,  because  the  summer's  fled: 

And  yet  within  the  gardens  (gold  and  red) 

The  brave  chrysanthemums  their  vigil  keep 

In  colors  of  the  summer;  light  winds  heap 

The  fallen  leaves ;  the  sun  from  overhead 

With  warmth  and  cheer  sends  down  his  golden  light 

Through  the  bare  trees,  or  at  the  casement  gleams. 

Through  rosy  twilight  draws  the  quiet  night — 

Anon  a  bird-note  falters,  and  the  streams 

Of  traffic  cease,  and  in  the  softened  light 

The  soul  of  summer  lingers  still  and  dreams. 
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SHAKESPEARE  the  dramatist  looms  so  large  on  the  stage  of 
English  literature  that  Shakespeare  the  lyric  poet  is  over- 
shadowed and  thrust  into  the  shade ;  and  yet  in  the  poetry 
that  is  primarily  musical  and,  so  to  speak,  sings  itself,  the  author 
of  "  Fidele,"  which  Tennyson  loved  and  which  lay  beside  him  on 
his  death-bed,  shows  himself  as  much  a  master  of  the  vocal  re- 
sources of  versification  as  of  its  potencies  of  emotion,  passion,  and 
terror.  In  a  few  flowing  lines  the  common  destiny,  the  general 
pathos,  of  life  are  touched  so  lightiy  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
the  burden  of  his  song,  for  they  convey  no  sense  of  weight ;  but 
not  one  of  the  many  contrasts  between  the  place  and  power  of  the 
king  as  sovereign  and  his  fragility  as  man  in  which  the  plays  abound 
strikes  a  graver  note.  The  common  fate  of  the  race  could  hardly 
be  more  tenderly  and  beautifully  phrased.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry  there  is  not  a  lovelier  morning  song  than 
"  Hark  1  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  with  its  springing 
joy  in  awakening  life,  its  jubilant  welcome  to  the  day  in  the  rising 
of  the  lark,  the  setting  forth  of  the  sun,  the  opening  of  flowers, 
the  happy  call  of  love.  The  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  birth 
of  the  world  are  in  these  exquisite  lines ;  so  free  from  care  or  toil, 
so  akin  vdth  the  hour  and  the  streaming  life  they  sing. 

Bom  thirty  years  later  than  Shakespeare  and  dying  in  1674, 
Robert  Herrick  kept  the  singing  quality  through  the  storm  of  civil 
war,  and  was  silenced  only  by  death.  A  pastoral  poet  of  very  high 
rank,  he  is  also  a  master  of  the  lyric;  indeed,  if  called  upon  to 
name  the  most  beguiling  maker  of  pure  song  in  English,  most 
lovers  of  poetry  would  probably  unite  on  Herrick.  In  an  age  of 
unique  lyrical  genius,  he  alone  among  the  singers  lived  the  life  of 
a  poet,  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of  the  time.  Crashaw,  Carew, 
Lovelace,  Cowley,  Davenant,  felt  the  malign  influence  of  civil  war; 
Milton  was  lifted  by  its  antagonisms  as  a  bird  rises  against  a  strong 
wind,  but  the  lyric  joy  of  "  L' Allegro  "  was  no  longer  in  the  lonely 
soul  of  the  author  of  "Paradise  Lost."  Herrick  spent  fourteen 
years  in  Cambridge  and  twenty  in  a  Devonshire  vicarage.  A 
clergyman  of  pagan  temper,  a  priest  of  classical  caste  and  culture, 
he  could  write  the  "  Hesperides  "  and  "  Noble  Numbers  "  without 
any  consciousness  of  incongruity.  Ht  was  a  belated  heathen  who 
had  strayed  into  a  pulpit,  but  whose  temperament  and  genius  were 
not  subdued  by  the  dim  religious  light  in  which  he  preached,  nor 
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his   frankly    sensuous  habit  of  speech  toned  down  by  ecclesiastical 
propriety'-.       He  wrote  more  than  twelve  hundred  poems,  most  of 
them  short ;    some  of  them  mere  snatches  of  song.     In  his  study, 
it  may  be   suspected,  he  read  the  classics  oftener  than  the  Fathers ; 
and  in  his  garden  he  seems  always  to  have  been  breaking  into  little 
songs.      And    these  little  songs  were  the  best  of  him;  unforced, 
deliciously  unconscious  of  official  duties  and  dignity,  they  have  the 
charm   of   p>erfect  spontaneity,  entire  sincerity,  overflowing  spirits, 
untiring  freshness  of  imagination,  childlike  joy  in  nature,  in  beauty, 
in  life   for    its    own  sake,  -mastery  of  the  liquid  music  of  words. 
Henick  ^^--as  a  man  of  the  earth,  with  a  wonderful  voice,  who  had 
strayed  into  a  church  and  sang  indifferently  lyrics  to  old  goddesses 
or  hymns   to   the  saints  without  any  change  of  tune  or  temper. 
Mr.  Gosse   has  said  of  the  "  Hesperides  "  that  there  is  not  a  sun- 
nier book  in  the  world.     "  The  poet  sings,  in  short  flights  of  song, 
of  ail  that   makes  life  gay  and  luxurious,  of  the  freshness  of  a 
dewy  field,  of   the  fecundity  and  heat  of  harvest,  of  the  odor  and 
quietude  of  an  autumn  orchard."     But  life  -did  not  leave  Herrick 
untouched  by  its  monitions,  and  the  lines  "  To  Daffodils,"  which 
The   Outlook   reprints  with  three  other  lyrics  in  this  issue,  sound 
this  deeper  note. 

The  career  of  Richard  Lovelace  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  Robert  Herrick.  Bom  in  1618,  two  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  he  was  for  a  time  the  darling  of  his  generation, 
often  called  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age ;  bom  to  rank  and 
wealth,  of  captivating  manners,  turning  with  ease  from  the  reading 
of  Greek  poetry  to  music  and  to  feats  of  arms,  early  a  favorite 
at  Court,  he- was  thrown  later  into  prison,  his  betrothed,  thinking 
him  dead,  married  another  man,  and  after  a  few  years  of  the  reck- 
lessness that  is  bom  of  despair  he  died  in  extreme  destitution  in  a 
cellar,  in  his  early  prime. 

Lovelace  was  a  poet  as  he  was  a  courtier,  a  scholar,  and  a 

soldier  ;   the  writing  of  verse  was  incidental  in  his  adventurous  and 

unregulated  life.     His  work  was  stamped  by  haste  and  extreme 

carelessness ;  he  was  often  trivial,  affected,  and  frivolous ;  but  there 

is  a  touch  of  gallantry,  a  heroic  note,  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  life. 

He   had  a  manly  temper,  a  loyal  nature,  and  a  command  of  the 

phrase  that  rings  with  conviction  and  restrained  emotion  ;  and  these 

qualities  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write  two  of  the  most  spirited 

and  noble  songs  in  our  language,  and  to  give  honor  a  definition 

which  has  become  part  of  our  common  speech.     The  lines  "  To 

Althea  from  Prison "  and  "  To  Lucasta,  on  Going  to  the  Wars," 

are  to  be  counted  among  the  finest  English  songs. 

The  lyric  is,  of  all  poetic  forms,  nearest  the  heart  of  the  world 
be€:ause  it  is,  at  its  best,  simple  in  language,  musical  to  the  ear, 
and  holds  and  conveys  those  experiences,  passions,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  in- which  all  men  share.  To  the  lyric  has  been  com- 
mitted the  expression  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart  of  humanity : 
freedom,  as  Tyrtaeus,  Komer,  and  Bums  have  sung  it ;  the  rapture 
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of  youth  and  life  as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  have  voiced  it ; 
the  loveliness  of  nature  as  Theocritus  and  the  tranquil  and  pene- 
trating truth  of  nature  as  Wordsworth  have  found  speech  for  them  ; 
the  mounting  joy  as  Shelley  sets  it  to  music,  and  the  mellow  rich- 
ness of  the  world  as  Keats  evoked  it  in  magical  phrase ,  the  ten- 
derness and  pathos  and  love  of  wife  and  child  and  home  as  Lowell 
and  Whittier  and  Longfellow  and  a  great  choir  of  poets  of  all  races 
and  times  have  given  them  speech. 

The  singing  note  in  English  poetry  was  heard  oftenest  between 
the  birth  of  Shakespeare  in  1554  and  the  death  of  Herrick  in  1674. 
There  were  masters  of  musical  verse  before  Shakespeare,  and  there 
have  been  many  since  Herrick,  but  they  have  not  been  primarily 
singing  poets",  their  verses  have  not  seemed  so  be  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  song.  The  verbal  harmonies  of  Swinburne  are  as  capa- 
cious and  varied  as  any  in  literature,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  the  composer  to  set  them  to  music.  In  the  century 
after  Shakespeare*s  birth  there  was  a  joy  in  life  which,  in  the  face 
of  tragedy  on  the  stage  and  in  affairs,  was  a  common  emotion 
among  poets;  there  was  an  unabashed  delight  in  beauty  and 
nature  and  in  women ;  above  all,  there  was  an  almost  universal 
knowledge  of  music  and  skill  in  singing.  The  air  was  full  of  songs 
which  were  known  to  people  of  all  classes ;  practically  the  whole 
populace  could  read  music  and  sing  it  in  parts  at  sight.  Poetry 
and  music  were  still  mated,  and  words  were  coupled  with  notes 
almost  instinctively. 

It  was  this  singing  habit  of  the  English  people,  probably,  that 
made  the  period  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden  so  rich  in  the  poetry 
that  trembles  on  the  verge  of  music ;  for  in  every  period  in  which 
an  art  flowers  with  prodigal  richness  it  is  significant  that,  while  the 
practice  of  it  may  be  confined  to  a  few,  the  love  of  ij  and  joy  in  it 
are  shared  by  the  many.  Our  thoughtful,  earnest,  care-burdened 
age  has  produced  noble  meditative  poems  like  "In  Memoriam,*' 
deeply  felt  and  finely  phrased  poems  like  the  *•* Commemoration 
Ode,"  rhapsodies  charged  with  imaginative  power  like  "  Out  of  the 
Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking,"  delicate  and  tender  lyrics  like  Aldrich's 
"  Nocturne."  But  its  poets  have  rarely  sung  as  the  birds  sing  in 
the  dawn,  forgetful  of  the  night  that  has  gone  and  care-free  of  the 
day  that  has  come.  H.  W.  M. 
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Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages: 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak: 

The  scepter,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan: 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 
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Hark!  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  May-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 
Arise,  arise. 
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Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 
*     The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  mifch, 

Loved  I  not  Honor  more. 


Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  : 
As  yet  the  early-rising  Sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 
We  die. 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  Summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

WE  ARE  WHIRLED  AWAY  BY  THE  2:20 
FROM  CHARING  CROSS  AND  MEET  THE 
QUEEN    OF    THE    ADRIATIC 

WE  went  straight  through,  leav- 
ing Charing  Cross  by  the  2:20 
which  has  carried  so  many 
happy  travelers  away  from  London 
through  the  smiling  valleys  of  Kent. 
Were  I  a  p>oet,  I  would  address  an  ode  to 
that  romantic  liberating  train. 

It  was  after  ¥nidnight  on  the  following 
day  when  we  drew  up  at  last  at  Venice, 
tired  and  dusty  and  hungry  and  stained, 
and  not  a  little  wondering  why  we  had 
left  London.  But  the  next  few  minutes 
set  that  ri^ht,  for  all,  our  weariness  rolled 
away  as  we  sat  in  the  gondola  under  a 
soft  starry^  sky,  and  watched  the  lights  in 
the  water,  and  heard  the  porters  in  fluent 
altercation,  and  at  last  got  away  and  began 
to  thread  the  narrow  canal  to  Danieli's, 
where  we  were  staying  for  that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  moved  on,  by 
DoUie's  advice,  to  the  large  hotel  by  the 
landing-stage  at  the  Lido.  I  will  not  say 
that  there  are  no  mosquitoes — zanzare — 
there,  but  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  manager's  theory  is  correct,  and  that 
we  brought  them  with  us  from  Venice. 

The  secret  of  the  peculiar  buoyancy  of 
the  Lido  waters  I  do  not  know ;  but  they 
are  wonderful.  "  Like  bathing  in  cham- 
pagne," Alderley  said ;  and  that,  though 
a  vile,  sophisticated  simile,  comes  near  the 
mark.  Other  sands  may  be  gayer ;  but 
for  its  gift  of  exuberant  gladness  the 
Lido  comes  first. 

Drusilla's  face,  as  we  met,  on  our  way 
to  the  sea  down  the  wooden  gangway,  on 
the  first  afternoon,  an  Italian  gentleman 
dad  almost  entirely  in  his  own  hair,  was 
worth  its  weight  in  kodak  films. 

**  Why  can't  he  wear  a  bath  towel  like 
Kent  and  father  V  she  asked  indignantly. 
"  Because  he's  an  Italian,"  was  Naomi's 
unanswerable  reply,  which,  however  Dru- 
silla  may  have  resented  its  insufficiency 
then,  she  was  bound  to  agree  with  later ;  for 
•  Copyrig^ht,  1908,  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


the  sea  was  full  of  such  shameless  happy 
monsters  and  their  ladies,  gamboling  in 
the  waves  with  both  feet  planted  firmly 
and  frankly  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
none  of  the  Briton's  shame  at  being  found 
out  no  swimmer,  or  any  of  his  acrobatic 
efforts  to  convey  to  the  shore  an  illusion 
of  buoyanc}'. 

Perhaps,  when  all  is  said,  the  profound- 
est  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Latin  is  the  Latin's  indifference 
to  public  opinion.  There  is  no  true  civili- 
zation without  it — if  by  civilization  is 
meant  the  art  of  enjoying  life. 

As  a  general  rule,  after  our  bathing 
was  done  we  lunched,  and  then  crossed 
to  Venice,  where  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  very  lazily  and  very  happily.  Venice, 
indeed,  imposes  laziness.  Even  Ameri- 
cans doing  Europe  approach  restfulness 
there.     There  is  no  hurrying  a  gondolier. 

My  stepsister,  who  had  not  sketched 
for  years,  once  more  produced  her  paint- 
box and  block,  and  we  used  to  estab- 
lish her  comfortably  in  a  comer  and 
leave  her  for  an  hour  or  so;  Drusilla 
and  Alderley  paired  off,  and  Naomi  and 
I.  Drusilla  had,  of  course,  to  see  all  the 
pictures,  and  we  let  her  and  her  father 
find  them  for  us  and  take  us  only  to  those 
which  they  thought  very  good.  Venice  is 
rich  in  beautiful  pictures  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  prefer  to  see  the  Venetian 
painters  elsewhere.  To  pursue  pigment 
when  one  might  be  in  the  sun  or  in  the  sea 
seemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  I  am  not  sure 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  am  enamored 
of  the  Venetian  School.  The  sweet  and 
pious  Palma  I  love,  and  Giovanni  Bellini 
delights,  and  Titian,  of  course,  is  gorgeous 
and  glorious,  and  Tintoretto  at  his  best 
takes  one's  breath  away ;  but  for  the 
most  part  I  prefer  the  Umbrians,  and 
certainly  the  Lombards.  This  is  temper- 
amental, and  means  nothing.  I  saw 
nothing  in  Venice  by  Tintoretto  that  I 
liked  so  much  as  our  own  '*  Origin  of  the 
Milky  Way,"  although  the  San  Rocco 
walls  are  a  kind  of  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  Titian's  "  Assumption  "  does  not 
move  me  as  some  of  his  smaller  scenes 
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have  done.  But,  of  course,  I  am  all  astray 
in  these  matters,  for  there  are  no  pictures 
Li  Buenos  Aires.  Next  year  I  must 
begin  to  look  at  the  Masters  seriously. 
One  no  longer  sees  a  Venetian  maturing 
into  a  Robusti  or  Vecellio.  The  Venetians 
that  throng  the  piazza  of  San  Marco  when 
the  band  is  playing  are  not  like  that. 
Shrewd  they  seem  to  be,  self-contained, 
masters  of  their  narrow  lives,  but  no  more. 
Perhaps  they  account  for  the  appalUng 
deterioration  of  modem  Venetian  art. 

As  for  Naomi  and  me,  we  preferred 
the  real  life  of  Venice  to  its  show  life, 
and  we  spent  most  of  the  time,  after 
reaching  the  city,  on  foot.  For  one  may 
walk  about  Venice  all  day,  and  by  follow- 
ing the  littie  narrow  paths  and  bridges  at 
random,  not  only  get  lost,  but  come  upon 
fascinating  litde  squares  and  churches, 
family  groups  at  the  doorsteps,  and  richly 
colored  fruit-baskets.  Being  lost  is,  how- 
ever, no  inconvenience,  for  the  Grand 
Canal  is  never  far  away,  with  some  adja- 
cent pier  where  one  can  board  a  steamer 
that  will  in  time  come  to  the  Molo  again. 

We  did  not  even  see  all  the  show  places. 
The  Doges'  Palace  spread  its  nets  for 
Naomi  and  me  in  vain  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
how  many  times  we  found  our  way  to  the 
statue  of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni  on  horse- 
back in  the  Campo  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
and  more  than  twice  did  we  cross  to  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  to  be  taken  round  the 
choir  stalls  by  a  courdy  priest  and  hear 
him  explain  in  fascinating  broken  English 
the  carved  scenes  in  the  crowded  life  of 
St.  Bernard ;  and  more  than  twice  did  we 
glide  on  from  San  Giorgio  to  the  Reden- 
tore,  where  a  tall  monk  with  a  long  gray 
beard  unveiled  one  after  the  other  the 
treasured  paintings  of  the  sacristy  and 
set  us,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  an  enthu- 
siast, in  the  best  Ught  for  each,  enlarging 
eamesdy  in  easy,  companionable  Latin 
on  their  beauties.  A  simple,  kindly  crea- 
ture, who  surely  will  be  seated  high  in 
heaven  after  a  life  thus  spent. 

Meeting  some  English  friends  one  day, 
we  heard  that  the  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword  no  longer  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
Edens'  garden,  but  instead,  the  family 
being  away,  their  compatriots  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  presentation  of  a  visiting 
card,  and  off  we  voyaged  thither,  across 
the  Canal  della  Giudecca  into  the  narrow 


rio  whence  this  paradise  is  gained :  a 
tangled  tropical  place,  lacking  no  charm 
but  undulation.  One  walks  on  the  flat 
between  flowers  and  fruit  along  paths 
that  seem  never-ending,  beneath  a  sun 
whose  beams  carry  a  fragrance  of  their 
own  to  add  to  that  of  the  vegetation.  The 
southwest  boundary  is  the  still  and  magi- 
cal lagoon. 

Here  we  loitered,  careless  as  man  in  his 
first  state,  while  the  lizards  darted  between 
our  feet,  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  beds 
and  the  stonework  by  thousands.  That 
is  the  ultimate  impression  conveyed  by 
this  Venetian  garden — lizards.  Large 
lizards  and  small,  green  and  yellow,  swift 
as  arrows  on  the  wing,  and  stopping  as 
suddenly  as  arrows  in  the  target,  bright- 
eyed,  wary,  daring,  silent  as  shadows, 
clear  and  radiant  as  jewels.  Lizards. 
Oranges  and  peaches,  figs  and  nectarines, 
may  grow  here  like  weeds ;  but  it  remains 
in  the  mind  a  garden  of  lizards. 

On  the  days  when  we  did  not  cross  to 
Venice  we  would  have  tea  either  at  the 
casino  or  in  our  hotel,  watching  the 
steamers  empty  and  fill  and  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  that  prince  in  exile  Don 
Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid,  whose  habit  it 
was  every  afternoon  to  visit  the  Lido  in 
his  motor  launch  with  the  ensign  of  Spain, 
accompanied,  like  a  figure  in  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,''  by  a  lady,  a  huge  dog,  and 
a  black  page.  Tall  and  massive  and 
bearded,  I  see  him  still,  as  he  returned  to 
his  boat,  pausing  to  open  his  purse  and 
distribute  alms,  as  a  prince  should,  to  all 
the  b^;gars  of  the  quay. 

Usually  in  the  evening  we  returned  to 
Venice  again  to  hear  the  music  and  eat  an 
ice  and  recognize  our  countrymen.  For 
Venice  between  eight  and  ten  is  concen- 
trated into  so  small  a  space  that  it  becomes 
a  mere  annex  of  Piccadilly  and  Broad- 
way. 

When  we  had  pored  over  Baedeker 
in  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  we  had  planned  a 
score  of  excursions  to  neighboring  places — 
to  Verona  and  Treviso,  even  to  Bergamo  ; 
but  Venice  was  too  much  for  us.  We 
had  no  such  energy.  Life  was  too  sweet 
for  s^htseeing,  and  we  said,  "If  we 
make  an  expedition,  let  it  be  to-morrow 
and  not  to-day,"  and  loafed  and  loafed. 

One  afternoon  we  had  a  very  unex- 
pected meeting.     Naomi  and  I  were  in 
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the  last  room  in  the  Accademia,  where 
Bellini's  **  Madonna  of  the  Two  Trees  " 
hangs ;  and  who  should  be  already  there 
studyii^  the  little  g^ay  series  of  allegories 
but  Mr.  Dabney,  of  The  Balance  ?  He 
looked  up  with  a  face  radiant  with  pleas- 
ure—^not  a  trace  for  the  moment  of  his 
usual  critical  discontent. 
*  At  last !"  he  said. 

**  Then  you  have  been  expecting  to  find 
us  ?''  I  asked. 

**  I  have  bten  to  £«J1  the  hotels,"  he  re- 
plied, **  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  you. 
I  found  I  could  snatch  a  fortnight,  and  I 
came  right  out  at  once." 

From  that  time  Mr.  Dabney  was  con- 
stantly near  us  or  with  us,  and  was  good 
company  in  the  mass,  but  I  found  him  no 
particular  addition  on  such  rambles  as 
Naomi  and  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
together.  He  had,  however,  not  been  in 
Venice  before,  and  we,  with  our  brief 
familiarity  with  it,  being  in  the  ver>'  agree- 
able position  of  comparatively  oldest  in- 
habitants, found  a  certain  pleasure  in 
showing  him  the  sights. 

In  France  he  would  have  been,  I  think, 
a  sad  bore,  for  there  he  would  have  dis- 
covered so  many  points  of  superiority  to 
the  English  ;  but  not  even  so  keen  a  cen- 
sor of  his  own  country  and  countrymen  as 
Mr.  Dabney  could  find  aught  in  Venice, 
except  such  forgivable  and  inimitable  ad- 
vantages as  crumbling  and  picturesque 
architecture  and  dear  skies,  to  hold  up  as 
a  model  for  home  adoption. 

And  so,    although   a  few  walks   with 
Naomi  were  ruined,  I  did  not  think  hardly 
of  Mr.  Dabney  or  suspect  danger,  until 
one  evening,  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
dty  in  the  last  steamer,  Drusilla  remarked 
that  he  was  evidendy  hard  hit. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 
"By    Naomi,"    she    answered;    and 
straightway  the  soft  languorous  moon  left 
the  sky  and  the  delicate  stars  were  blotted 
out.  .  .  . 
Of  course.  .  .  . 
VVTiy  had  I  been  so  blind  ? 
Returning  to  the   hotel,  I  said  good- 
night to  the  others,  and  again  walked  out 
I  sat  on  the  quay  and  looked  over  towards 
die  mainland,  and  realized,  as  one  can 
realize  only  on  very  beautiful  nights,  how 
empty  life  is  if  it  holds  not  one's  desire. 
What  was  my  desire  ? 


Did  I  want  Naomi  ? 

I  had  never  put  the  question  t&  myself 
in  so  many  words ;  I  hardly  put  it  now. 
But  I  knew,  as  I  had  known  when  Miss 
Gold  made  that  remark  about  Trist  and 
Naomi,  just  before  we  came  away,  that  I 
did  not  want  any  one  else  to  want  her. 

Eternal  dog  in  the  eternal  manger,  that 
will  not  claim  for  itself,  and  equally  dis- 
likes others  to  claim ! 

I  was  not  a  philanderer ;  I  had  hated 
philandering  almost  more  than  any  of  the 
selfish  vices ;  I  was  not  a  coward,  or,  at 
any  rate,  I  was  sufficiently  a  fatalist  to 
have  no  fear  of  the  future.  These  things 
I  knew.  What,  then,  was  it  that  I  sud- 
denly recognized  was  making  me  loathe 
myself  and  my  kind  ? 

Could  I  really  be  one  of  those  hesitants 
in  love  who  had  so  puzzled  me,  and  against 
whom  I  had,  in  my  perplexity,  my  imper- 
fect knowledge,  directed  so  many  a  hard 
adjective  ? 

Strange  how  gradually  one  has  to  come 
to  the  understanding  not  only  of  other 
men  but  of  one's  self  I  In  a  flash  now  I 
realized  their  tragedy  and  felt  for  them  a 
great  sorrow,  none  the  less  intense  for  its 
inclusion  of  myself. 

They  truly  are  food  rather  for  our  sym- 
pathy than  contempt  who  have  not  loved 
enough  to  demand,  but  have  loved  too 
much  or  have  too  much  hated  the  thought 
of  others  loving  to  be  able  to  renounce. 
How  that  worm  must  gnaw  1 

There  is  no  end  to  the  subtle  tortures 
which  civilization  has  devised  and  is  de- 
vising, but  surely  not  the  least  is  this 
modern  hesitancy,  which  increases  and 
will  increase  as  we  become  more  com- 
plex and  believe  less  in  another  world, 
and  therefore  more  in  enjoying  this  :  this 
terror  lest  the  step  we  are  taking  should 
produce  anything  less  than  the  maximum 
of  happiness.  In  one  life,  so  short,  to 
make  a  false  move,  how  can  one  bear  to 
contemplate  it  ?  And,  thus  terrified,  we 
make  none  at  all. 

Was  I  like  that  ?  I  asked  myself,  and 
repudiated  the  charge.  No,  I  was  not 
like  that ;  nor  must  I  be. 

I  grew  calmer  as  I  decided  thus,  and 
calmer  still  as  I  realized  that  such  fears, 
such  panics,  were  common  to  those  on 
the  brink  of  a  passion. 

As  I  was  ? 
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Was  I  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reach  one's 
first  passion  at  the  age  of  fifty-five?  I 
laughed  aloud  at  the  use  of  such  a 
novelist's  word.  But  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain,'and  that  was  that  Naomi  was  the 
dearest  companion  I  could  ever  know — I, 
who  had  never  much  wanted  a  companion 
at  all — Naomi's  quiet  presence  and  alert 
interest,  Naomi's  serene  face,  Naomi's 
atmosphere.  1  could  not,  indeed,  think 
calmly  of  life  without  Naomi  at  all. 

And  she  ?  Had  she  any  such  thoughts  of 
me  as  a  companion  ?  I  knew  nothing,  less 
than  nothing.  How  should  I  know  ?  1  had 
never  studied  women.  1  had  got  on  with 
them  very  well ;  had  had  a  few  friends 
among  them  in  the  Argentine ;  but  always, 
I  realized  now,  with  the  gloves  on. 
Naomi  was  my  first  frank  companion — 
since  Agnes  Gold  tho:e  many  years  ago. 

Agnes  Gold.  What  was  she  thinking,  as 
she  lay  there  on  her  poor  back,  about  Naomi 
and  me  ?  She  had  mentioned  Trist  as  the 
ideal. husband,  but  it  was  Naomi  and  me 
whom  she  had  invited  to  control  her  affai*  . 

That  thought  gave  me  comfort,  and  i 
braced  myself  under  it.  I  drew  a  long 
breath  and  turned  my  back  on  the  soft 
stars  and  the  lights  of  Venice  and  the 
pitiless,  lovel>,  still  lagoon,  and  went  to 
bed  convinced  of  two  things :  one  being 
that  it  was  fortunate  our  visit  to  this 
accursed  beauty  spot  was  nearly  done,  and 
the  other  that  1  would  do  all  I  could  to 
keep  out  of  the  black  pit  of  melanchoUa, 
for  I  saw  swiftiy  down  a  vista  of  very 
dark  possibilities. 

CHAPTER   XXn 

MR.  BEMERTON's  second  BED  BOOK 
SOLACES  ME  WITH  THE  ODD  AND 
HUMANE  HUMORS  OF  STUARTS  AND 
TUDORS 

John  Aubrey,  whose  **  Brief  Lives  "  Mr. 
Bemerton  has  sent  me  with  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation, and  to  whom  I  turned  that 
night,  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  He 
had  an  eye  for  character,  if  you  Uke,  and 
his  interest  in  the  picturesque  foible  was 
at  least  as  great  as  his  interest  in  virtue. 
To  read  his  concise  little  summaries  of 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  personalities  is  to 
be  made  free  of  a  most  conversible  com- 
pany very  near  real  life. 

He  knows  his  value  as  a  kind  of  foot- 
page    to   the    Muse  of   Biography.     He 


admits  it  in  the  following  passage  : 
**  About  1676  or  5,  as  I  was  walking 
through  Newgate-street,  I  sawe  Dame 
Venetia's  bust  standing  at  a  stall  at  the 
Golaen  Crosse,  a  brazier's  shop.  I  per- 
fecdy  remembered  it,  but  the  fire  had  gott- 
ofif  the  guilding :  but  taking  notice  of  it 
to  one  that  was  with  me,  I  could  never 
see  it  afterwards  exposed  to  the  street. 
They  melted  it  downe.  Hmv  these  mri- 
osities  would  be  quite  forgott,  did  fiot  such 
idle  fellowes  as  lam  putt  them  dimmer^ 
The  italics  are  mine. 

Then  again  in  the  following  passage  in 
the  notes  on  John  Hoskyns :  '*  He  lies 
buried  under  an  altar  monument  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choirs  of  Dowre  Abbey 
in  Herefordshire.  (In  this  abbey  church 
of  Dowre  are  two  frustums  or  remaynders 
of  mayled  and  crosse-legged  monuments, 
one  sayd  to  be  of  a  Lord  Chandois, 
th'other  the  lord  of  Ewyas-lacy.  A  little 
before  I  sawe  them  a  mower  had  taken 
one  of  the  armes  to  whett  his  syth.)" 
That  is  the  seeing  eye. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  pro- 
vided they  had  some  merit  or  station, 
appear  in  his  pages  just  as  in  my  Chinese 
book ;  but  Aubrey  kept  a  special  corner 
for  mathematicians  and  merr>'  ladies.  His 
chief  mathematician  and  perhaps  greatest 
hero  was  Hobbes  of  "The  Leviathan;" 
but  there  are  many  others.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  description  of  one  :  "  He  is 
of  littie  stature,  perfect ;  black  haire,  of 
,a  delicate  moyst  curie ;  darke  eie,  but  of 
great  vivacity  of  spirit.  He  is  of  a  soft 
temper,  of  great  temperance  {amat  Vene- 
rem  aliquantum),  of  a  prodigious  invention, 
and  will  be  acquainted  (familiarly)  with 
nobody."  Who  was  that  ?  A  thousand 
guesses.  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  re- 
member at  the  beginning  of  atlases  a 
map  of  the  world  with  the  hemispheres 
flattened  out,  entitled  M creator's  Projec- 
tion \  Well,  that  is  a  description  of  Mer- 
cator— Mr.  Nicholas  Mercator.  Philip 
Melancthon,  says  Aubrey,  was  Mercator's 
great-grandmother's  brother. 

For  the  merrier  ladies,  Aubrey's  own 
pages  must  be  consulted,  since  one  may 
no  longer  write  all  one  would ;  but  here 
is  his  account  of  the  wife  of  the  great 
Falkland  :  "At  length,  when  she  [Letice 
Car>']  could  not  prevaile  on  him  [her  hus- 
band] she  would  say  that,  *  I  warrant  you 
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for  all  this,  I  will  obtaine  it  of  my  lord ;  i/ 
villcost  me  hut  the  expence  of  a  few  teares.  * " 
Aubrey's  p>en  now  and  then  could  etch 
almost  like  Rembrandt.  Here  is  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  :  "He  was  exceedingly  con- 
fident, witty,  and  very  grateful  to  his  ben- 
efactors, would  lye  damnably.  He  was 
of  middling  stature,  great  gogli  eies,  not 
of  a  sweet  aspect ;"  and  Sir  John  Den- 
ham's  eye  is  made  again  to  shine  too, 
though  it  has  been  shut  these  many  years : 
**  His  eie  was  a  kind  of  light  goose  grey, 
not  big ;  but  it  had  a  strange  pierdngness, 
not  as  to  shining  and  glory,  but  (like  a 
Thomas)  when  he  conversed  with  you  he 
kx)k't  into  your  very  thoughts."  It  was 
Sir  John  Denham  (author  of  "  Cooper's 
Hin '')  who  wrote  to  King  Charles  H  beg- 
ging for  George  Wither's  life  to  be  spared, 
because  "  whilest  G.  W.  lived  he  (Den- 
ham) should  not  be  the  worst  poet  in 
England." 

Aubrey  indeed  had  a  special  gift  for 
the  salient  trait.  Thus,  of  my  dear  Thomas 
Fuller,  of  the  "Worthies,"  he  writes: 
'*He  was  of  a  middle  stature;  strong 
sett ;  curled  haire ;  a  very  working  head, 
in  so  much  that,  walking  and  meditating 
before  dinner,  he  would  eate-up  a  penny 
loafe,  not  knowing  that  he  did  it."  That 
fceDs  more  than  chapters  might. 

Whether  or  not  Aubrey  told  the  truth, 
we  shall,  I  suppose,  never  know,  but  he 
reads  like  fact.  One  sees,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  wanted  the  truth ;  other  things 
did  not  interest  him.  His  account  of 
Milton  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
One  did  not  quite  expect  it,  and  yet  one 
belie\'es  it :  "His  harmonicall  iind  in- 
geniose  soul  did  lodge  in  a  beautifull  and 
well-proportioned  body.  .  .  .  He  had 
abroun  hayre.  His  complexion  exceeding 
faire — ^he  was  so  faire  that  they  called  him 
the  lady  of  Chrisfs  College,  Ovall  face. 
His  eie  a  darke  gray.  He  had  a  delicate 
tuneable  voice,  and  had  good  skill.  His 
father  instructed  him.  He  had  an  organ 
in  his  howse ;  he  played  on  that  most 
Of  a  very  cheerfull  humou^.  He  would 
be  chearfull  even  in  his  gowte-fitts,  and 
sing."  One  does  not  think  of  the  blind 
Mflton  as  cheerfully  dngmg;  and  yet  I 
believe  it  if  Aubrey  says  so. 

Mflton's  friend,  Andrew  Marvdl,  comes 
very  engagingly  out  of  these  pages : 
"He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty 


strong  sett,  roundish  faced,  cherry  cheek't, 
hazell  eie,  browne  haire.  He  was  in  his 
conversation  very  modest,  and  of  very  few 
words;  and  though  he  loved  wine  he 
would  never  drinke  hard  in  company,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  would  not  play 
the  good  fellow  in  any  man's  company  in 
whose  hands  he  would  not  trust  his  lifeJ*' 

Aubrey  on  Shakespeare  has  one  ver>' 
interesting  detail :  "  Mr.  William  Shake- 
spear  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father 
was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  here 
before  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's 
trade,  but  when  he  kill'd  a  calfe  he  would 
do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech. 
There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher's 
son  in  this  towne  that  was  held  not  at 
all  inferior  to  him  for  a  naturall  witt,  his 
acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed 
young."  Now,  the  gods  stand  up  for 
butchers ;  but  what  a  thing  it  would  have 
been  had  this  other  lad  grown  up  too, 
and  written  plays  too  1  Two  Swans  of 
Avon.  For  the  rest,  Shakespeare  "  was  a 
handsome,  well-shap't  man;  very  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  readie  and  pleas- 
ant smooth  witt." 

Between  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher,  says  Aubrey,  "there  was  a 
wonderfull  consimility  of  phansey  which 
caused  that  deareness  of  friendship  be- 
tween them." 

I  find  that  the  famous  stor>'  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  and  his  son  is  Aubrey's.  The 
boy,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  firebrand  and  by 
no  means  in  the  paternal  favor,  was  taken 
by  his  father,  much  against  his  will,  to 
dine  with  a  great  distinguished  company. 
"  He  sate  next  to  his  father,  and  was  very 
demure  at  least  halfe  dinner-time.  Then 
sayd  he,  *  I,  this  morning,  not  having  the 
feare  of  God  before  my  eies  but  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devill,  went  .  .  .'  Sir 
Walter  being  strangely  surprized  and  putt 
out  of  his  countenance  at  so  great  a  table, 
gives  his  son  a  damned  blow  over  the 
face.  His  son,  as  rude  at  he  was,  would 
not  strike  his  father,  but  streches  over  the 
face  of  the  gentleman  that  sate  next  to 
him  and  sayd,  *  Box  about :  'twill  come  to 
my  father  anon.'  " 

Of  Nicholas  Hill  there  is  this  good 
story,  which  I  must  remember  to  tell  Miss 
Gold:  "In  his  travells  with  his  lord    (I 
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forget  whether  Italy  or  Germany,  but  I 
think  the  former),  a  poor  man  begged  him 
to  give  him  a  penny,  *  A  penny '/  said 
Mr.  Hill,  *  what  dost  say  to  ten  pound  ?' 
*  Ah  I  ten  pound  T  (said  the  beggar)  *  that 
would  make  a  man  happy.'  N.Hill  gave 
him  immediately  10  //,  and  putt  it  downe 
upon  account, — *  Item,  to  a  beggar  ten 
pounds,  to  make  him  happy.'  " 

One  of  Aubrey's  friends — old  Thomas 
Tyndale  (whom  he  put  into  his  comedy, 
"The  Country  Revel,"  as  Sir  Eubule 
Nestor) — reminds  me  of  Mr.  Dabney. 
'1  yndale  survived  long  into  the  Stuart  age 
from  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  for- 
ever looking  fondly  back.  Aubrey  quotes 
some  of  his  lamentations :  "  Our  gentry 
forsooth  in  these  dayes  are  so  effeminated 
that  they  know  not  how  to  ride  on  horse- 
back.— Tho  when  the  gentry  mett,  it  was 
not  at  a  poor  blind  sordid  alehouse,  to 
drinke  up  a  barrell  of  drinke  and  lie  drunke 
there  two  or  three  days  together ;  fall  to- 
gether by  the  eares.  They  mett  tho  in 
the  fields,  well-appointed,  with  their  hounds 
or  their  hawkes ;  kept  up  good  hospitality ; 
and  kept  a  good  retinue,  that  would  ven- 
ture that  bloud  and  spirit  that  filled  their 
^vaines  which  their  masters'  tables  nour- 
isht ;  kept  their  tenants  in  due  respect  of 
them.  We  had  no  depopulacion  in  those 
dayes.  You  see  in  me  the  mines  of  time. 
The  day  is  almost  at  end  with  me,  and 
truly  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  desire  not  to  live 
in  this  corrupt  age.  I  foresawe  and  fore- 
told the  late  changes,  and  now  easily  fore- 
see what  will  follow  after.  Alas  1  O' 
God's  will!  It  was  not  so  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  :  then  youth  had  respect 
to  old  age."  And  so  forth.  I  suppose 
there  have  always  been  such  deplorers  of 
the  present,  from  the  days  of  Cain. 

I  have  always  had  a  warm  feeling  for 
the  author  of  "  The  Farewell  to  the 
Fairies,"  certain  Unes  of  which  recur  so 
exquisitely  again  and  again,  like  a  refrain 
in  music,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill :" 

"  Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies. 
Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they ; 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no 
less 
Than  maids  are  wont  to  do, 
Yet  who  of  late  for  cleanliness 
Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe.*^'' 


Dan  and  Una  knew  it  all  by  heart : 

"  At  morning  and  at  evening  both. 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labor 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes." 

"  Witness  these  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  still  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days, 

On  many  a  grassy  plain. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later  James  came  in, 
They  never  dance  on  any  hearth 

As  when  the  time  hath  bin." 

Isn't  it  charming  ?     Could  it  ever  have 
been  done  better,  before  or  since  1 

"  By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the,  old  profession. 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Mary's, 

Their  dances  a  procession ; 
But  now,  alas,  they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they'd  take  their  ease." 

Of  Bishop  Corbet,  of  Oxford  and  Nor- 
wich, who  wrote  that  somewhere  shall  we 
say  about  the  year  1612 — at  about  the 
time  that  William  Shakespeare,  having 
finished  his  own  dealings  with  the  fairies, 
settled  down  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure  at 
New  Place,  Stratford-on-Avon — Aubrey 
has  much  to  tell. 

A  bishop  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  of 
lamenting  the  loss  of  fairies  at  all  is  some- 
thing of  a  rara  avis,  especially  when  he 
admits  their  Romish  tendencies;  but  to 
be  the  only  begetter  of  such  a  story  as 
"  Dymchurch  Flit "  (even  at  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  years),  that  is  the  true  road 
to  gratitude. 

Witty  bishops  are  always  good  com- 
pany— ^just  as  a  joke  in  a  serious  paper 
gives  one  more  pleasure  than  a  joke  in  a 
comic  paper.  In  fact,  so  much  is  this 
the  case  that  a  bishop  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  need  not,  as  one  too  often 
blushingly  discovers,  really  be  witty  at  all : 
a  very  thin  imitation  of  the  real  thing  will 
suffice.  It  is  the  same  with  Judges: 
laughter  holding  both  its  sides  (in  paren- 
thesis) will  pursue  their  mildest  facetice. 
Richard  Norwich,  however,  was  a  true 
wit,  although,  as.  he  lived  at  a  time  before 
biography  was  much  practiced,  we  have 
few  enough  of  his  good  sav-ings. 

Whatever  happened,  we  should   have 
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the  Bishop's  verses  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  John  Aubrey  we   should   know  little 
of  Ms  spoken  jests,   some   of  which  are 
very  modem  in  spirit.      Here  is  Aubrey : 
'*  After  he  was  doctor  of  divinity,  he  sang 
ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon.     On  a 
market-day  he  and  some  of  his  comrades 
were  at  the  taveme  by  the  Crosse  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  then  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land :  I  remember  it  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man :  it  was  admirable  curious  Gothicque 
architecture,  and  fine  figures  in  the  nitches, 
'twas  one  of  those  huilt  by  king  ...  for 
his  queen).    The  ballad-singer  complayned 
he  had  no  custome — ^he  could  not  put  off 
his  ballads.     The  jolly  Doctor  puts  off  his 
gOTfcTie,  and    puts  on    the   ballad-singer's 
leathern   jacket,  and   being  a  handsome 
man,  and  a  rare  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  a  great  many. 

''  His  conversation  was  extreme  pleas- 
ant Dr.  Stubbins  was  one  of  his  cro- 
nies ;  be  was  jolly  fat  doctor,  and  a  very 
good  housekeeper.  As  Dr.  Corbet  and 
he  were  riding  in  Lob  Lane  in  wet 
weather  ('tis  an  extraordinary  deepe  dirty 
lane),  the  coache  fell,  and  Corbet  said 
that  Dr.  S.  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud, 
and  he  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  Stub- 
bins."  Sydney  Smith  might  have  said 
that.  I  know  of  no  better  fat-man  joke, 
industrious  as  the  humorists  have  always 
been  on  that  promising  topic. 

Aubrey  continues :  **  a.d.  1628,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  I  have 
beard  that  he  had  an  admirable  grave  and 
venerable  aspect  One  time  as  he  was  con- 
firming, the  country  people^  pressing  in  to 
see  the  ceremonie;  said  he,  *Beare  off 
there,  or  lH  confirm  ye  with  my  staffe  V 
Another  time,  being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  man  very  bald,  he  turns  to  his 
chai^aine,  and  said,  *  Some  dust,  Lushing- 
ton,'  to  keepe  his  hand  from  slipping. 

"  There  was  a  man  with  a  great  vener- 
able beard;  said  the  Bishop,  *You,  be- 
hind the  beard.'  "  That  is  quite  in  a 
modem  comedian's  maimer:  "You,  be- 
hind the  beard  I" 

Aubrey  ends  with  this  convivial  mem- 
ory: "His  Chaplaine,  Dr.  Lushington, 
was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man, 
and  they  loved  one  another.     The  Bishop 


would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine 
cellar,  and  he  and  his  chaplaine  would  go 
and  lock  themselves  in  and  be  merry ; 
then  first  he  layes  down  his  episcopal  hood, 
*  There  layes  the  doctor;'  then  he  puts 
off  his  gowne,  '  There  layes  the  bishop ;' 
then  'twas  *  Here's  to  thee,  Corbet ;' 
'  Here's  to  thee,  Lushington  1'  "  Bishops 
and  then  chaplains  are  not  like  that  now ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  But  those 
were  more  spacious  days.  And,  after 
all,  when  a  chaplain  is  named  Lush- 
ington ...  I 

I  find  one  excellent  and  more  serious 
sa>'ing  of  Corbet  recorded  by  another 
acquaintance,  for  I  have  been  looking 
into  his  history.  On  a  public  occasion — 
the  visit  of  King  James  to  Cambridge  in 
1614-5,  the  Bishop,  who  was  present, 
was  much  beset  -by  his  companions  to 
indulge  his  satirical  vein,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which  there  was  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial. But  he  refrained,  saying  that "  he 
had  left  his  malice  and  judgment  at  home, 
and  came  there  only  to  commend." 

Next  to  the  "  Farewell,"  the  Bishop's 
prettiest  verses  are  to  his  son  Vincent,  on 
his  third  birthday : 

"  I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health: 
Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to 

thee; 
So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 
I  wish  thee  learning,  not  for  show. 
Enough  for  to  instruct,  and  know ; 
Not  such  as  gentlemen  require. 
To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 
1  wish  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces. 
Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places. 
1  wish  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court. 
Not  to  build  on,  but  support; 
To  keep  thee,  not  in  doings  many 
Oppressions,  but  from  suffering  any. 
I  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 
Nor  lazy  not  contentious  days ; 
And  when  thy  soul  and  body  part, 
As  innocent  as  now  thou  art." 

How  many  a  wish  in  verses  to  a  child 
has  been  falsified  in  this  sad  world! 
Poor  little  Vincent  Corbet  grew  into  a 
wastrel,  and  after  his  father's  death  was 
to  be  seen  begging  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. The  Bishop  was  perhaps  a  wiser 
man  than  parent.  Many  \vits  are.  He 
died  in  1635  ;  his  last  words  were,  "  Good- 
night, Lushington.'' 


(To  be  continued) 
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SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 

THE  TEMPLE:  THE  INTUITION 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


Quench  not  the  Spirit;  despi^not  prophesyings ; 
rove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.— 1  Thess. 


prove 
V.  19-21. 

THESE  are  not  four  independent 
aphorisms.  Combined,  they  em- 
body Paul's  religious  philosophy. 
Man  possesses  a  spiritual  nature  by  which 
he  immediately  discerns  the  invisible 
world ;  let  him  not  quench  this  spiritual 
nature.  Does  he  lack  it  ?  let  him  not 
despise  one  that  possesses  it  in  large 
measure,  the  man  of  spiritual  genius.  Yet 
let  him  not  accept  all  his  visions  or  all 
theirs  with  unquestioning  faith ;  let  him 
test  them  all.  How  ?  By  asking  the 
question,  Are  they  profitable  ? 

The  first  two  counsels  find  a  counter- 
part in  modern  philosophy  in  a  remarkable 
passage  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  mono- 
graph on  Hume : 

In  whichever  way  we  look  at  the  matter, 
morality  is  based  on  feeling,  not  on  reason ; 
though  reason  alone  is  competent  to  trace 
out  the  effects  of  our  actions  and  thereby 
dictate  conduct  Justice  is  founded  on  the 
love  of  one's  neighbor ;  and  goodness  is  a 
kind  of  beauty.  The  moral  law,  like  the 
laws  of  physical  nature,  rests  in  the  long  run 
upon  instmctive  intuitions,  and  is  neither 
more  nor  less  *'  innate  "  and  "  necessary  " 
than  they  are.  Some  people  cannot  by  any 
means  be  got  to  understand  the  first  book  of 
Euclid ;  but  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
no  less  necessary  and  binding  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Some  there  are  who  can- 
not feel  the  difference  between  the  "  Sonata 
Appassionata "  and  "  Cherry  Ripe ;"  or  be- 
tween a  gravestone-cutter's  Cherub  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere ;  but  the  canons  of  art  are 
none  the  less  acknowledged.  While  some 
there  may  be  who,  devoid  of  sympathy,  are 
incapable  of  a  sense  of  duty;  but  neither 
does  their  existence  affect  the  foundations 
of  morality.  Such  pathological  deviations 
from  true  manhood  are  merely  the  halt,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind  of  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  anatomist  of  the  mind 
leaves  them  aside,  as  the  anatomist  of  the 
body  would  ignore  abnormal  specimens. 
Anci  as  there  are  Pascals  and  Mozarts,  New- 
tons  and  Raifaelles,  in  whom  the  innate 
faculty  for  science  or  art  seems  to  need  but 
a  touch  to  spring  into  full  vigor,  and  through 
whom  the  human  race  obtains  new  possibili- 
ties of  knowledge  and  new  conceptions  of 
beauty ;  so  there  have  been  men  of  moral 
genius,  to  whom  we  owe  ideals  of  duty  and 


visions  of  moral  perfection,  which  ordinary 
mankind  could  never  have  attained :  though, 
happily  for  them,  they  can  feel  the  beauty  of 
a  vision  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
dull  imaginations,  and  count  life  well  spent 
in  shaping  some  faint  image  of  it  in  the 
actual  world.* 

What  Huxley  here  declares  to  be  true 
of  morality  is  equally  true  of  religion. 
Both  are  an  experience.  The  truths  of 
religion  and  the  truths  of  morality  are  not 
demonstrated;  they  are  perceived.  Im- 
mortality is  not  an  hypothesis  conceming^ 
the  future,  more  or  less  probable ;  it  is  a 
present  experience  of  a  continuing  life 
which  does  not  share  the  decay  and  mor- 
tality which  the  body  experiences.  For- 
giveness of  sin  is  not  a  theorj*,  so  that 
one  may  discuss  its  possibility.  The  soul 
forgiven  feels  the  burden  of  the  past  lifted 
off,  the  sting  of  remorse  extracted,  and  a 
new  inspiration  to  a  better  life  in  the 
future.  When  the  Psalmist  says,  '*  Blessed 
is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered,"  he  is  describing  his 
own  experience,  which  one  can  no  more 
take  away  from  him  by  argument  than  he 
can  take  from  the  musician  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  hearing  a  noble  orches- 
tra play  a  great  symphony.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  a  theological  theory, 
and  theories  differ  as  to  its  nature.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  inspired  men 
with  courage  and  hope  and  loyalty  to  truth 
and  virtue  as  no  other  collection  of  liter- 
ature has  ever  done  is  not  a  theory ;  it  is 
an  experience  which  philosophy  has  not 
given  and  philosophy  cannot  destroy.  . 
Faith  in  Christ  is  neither  a  historic  opinion 
that  such  a  person  lived  and  taught,  nor 
a  theological  opinion  that  he  stood  in  a 
unique  relation  to  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal One.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  Christ's  character,  the  perfection 
of  his  life  and  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
his  teaching.  Its  antithesis  is  not  a  doubt 
whether  all  that  is  written  of  him  in  the 
Gospels  is  true,  nor  whether  he  is  uniquely 

»T.  H.  Huxley,  "CoUected  Essays,"  Vol.  VI,  pp. 

239,240. 
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divine;  it  is  the  experience  "When  we 
see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him."  God  is  not  a  scientific 
hypothesis ;  he  is  the  Great  Companion, 
the  one  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  He  is  an  experience  in 
the  heart  of  his  child  as  the  mother  is  an 
experience  in  the  heart  of  her  child. 
*  Religion,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  consists 
in  the  perception  of  the  infinite  under 
such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence 
the  moral  character  of  man."  *  A  per- 
ception is  something  very  different  from 
a  conclusion.  The  soul  immediately  and 
(firecdy  perceives  the  Infinite.  "Spirit 
with  sinrit  can  meet- "  And,  meeting  with 
his  Father  and  filled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Everlasting  Presence,  the  soul 
cries  out,  WTiom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ?.  and  there  is  none  upon  the  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee." 

The  present  age  is  called  a  skeptical 
age.  In  so  far  as  it  is  skeptical  the  reason 
may  be  easily  seen.  We  have  allowed 
this  spirit  in  us  which  immediately  and 
directly  perceives  the  invisible  and  the 
eternal  to  be  quenched.  We  have  been 
for  the  last  century  looking,  not  at  the 
things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  but 
at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal. 
We  have  focused  our  attention  on  the 
material  world  and  dimmed  our  vision  of 
the  immaterial  and  spiritual  world.  What, 
in  a  famous  and  pathetic  passage,  Charles 
Darwin  has  said  of  himself  the  nineteenth 
century  might  say :  "  Up  to  the  age  of 
thnty  or  beyond  it,  poetry  of  many  kinds, 
such  as  the  works  of  Milton,  Gray,  Byron, 
Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  gave 
roe  great  pleasure,  and,  even  as  a  school- 
boy, I  took  intense  delight  But  now, 
for  many  years,  I  cannot  endure  to  read 
a  line  of  poetry :  I  have  tried  lately  to 
read  Shakespeare,  and  found  it  so  intol- 
erably dull  that  it  nauseated  me.  I  have 
also  almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  or 
music."  * 

The  remedy  is  not  new  arguments  for 
immortality,  new  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment, a  new  philosophy  of  inspiration,  a 
new  definition  of  divinity,  a  new  concep- 
tion of  divine  personality.  These  are  all 
wefl  in  their  way ;  they  may  be  valuable, 

« Max  Mailer,  "  Natural  Religion,"  p.  188.  ^ 

•  *'  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  Vol.  I ,  p.  81 . 


possibly  indispensable.  But  they  do  not 
constitute  a  radical  remedy  for  modem 
skepticism.  The  scientific  method  will 
never  give  demonstration  of  unscientific 
truth.  Arguments  will  never  take  the 
place  of  a  living  experience.  As  well 
expect  an  exposition  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  to  give  sight  to  the  blind. 
The  radical  remedy  is  a  new  point  of 
view,  a  new  habit  of  thought,  a  new  exer- 
cise of  the  unused  spiritual  faculty.  I 
once  stood  on  the  prow  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer  by  the  side  of  the  lookout.  When 
he  saw  a  sail  in  the  distance,  he  sounded  a 
little  whistle  as  a  notification  to  the  wheels- 
man. It  was  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  I  could  see  what  he  had 
seen.  I  needed,  not  a  philosophy  of 
vision,  but  a  better  pair  of  eyes.  He  who 
cannot  see  God  lacks,  not  sound  philoso- 
phy, but  spiritual  vision.  We  have  lost  our 
far-sightedness  because  our  eyes  have 
been  fixed  on  the  near-by  things.  Not 
un  intelligently  :  the  microscope,  the  tele- 
scope, the  laboratory,  have  all  been  em- 
ployed in  honest  investigation.  Not  fruit- 
lessly :  we  need  to  know  the  world  we  live 
in,  and  we  know  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  our  fathers  knew  it.  Not  always 
selfishly :  we  have  unselfishly  sought  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  fellows.  But 
too  exclusively.  And  so  we  have  devel- 
oped one  side  of  our  nature  at  the  expense 
of  the  ■  other.  There  are  philosophers 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  other  side  of 
our  nature  ;  who  affirm  that  we  can  only 
know  what  we  can  touch,  taste,  see,  hear ; 
all  else  is  hypothesis  ;  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  the  only  knowledge.  There  are 
philosophers  who  affirm  that  most  men 
can  get  no  further  into  the  invisible  world 
than  to  see  the  justice  that  is  founded  on 
love  of  one's  neighbor  and  the  goodness 
that  is  a  kind  of  beauty  ;  that  religion,  like 
art  and  music,  is  only  for  the  elect  few. 
But  most  of  us  have  no  such  philosophy. 
We  recall  devout  souls ;  we  realize  that 
they  have  an  experience  which  we  have 
not ;  we  envy  them  their  possession  ;  we 
want  some  article  or  sermon  or  book  to 
give  it  to  us.  But  no  article,  sermon,  or 
book  can  give  it  to  us.  Nothing  can  give 
it  to  us  but  the  development  of  an  unde- 
veloped faculty.  We  can  acquire  the 
power  to  see  only  by  looking. 

So  far  as  this  is  a  skeptical  age  it  is  so 
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because  it  is  too  exclusively  a  scientific 
age.  I  do  not  know  what  the  booksellers 
would  say,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  devotional  literature. 
The  Bible  is  studied  more  thoroughly  than 
before,  but  it  is  critically,  that  is,  scien- 
tifically, studied.  That  it  is  more  used 
as  a  simple  expression  of  devotional  life  I 
doubt.  Biblical  scholars  have  been  more 
busy  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  who  wrote 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  than  in  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  how  a  twentieth-century 
Christian  can  have  this  blessed  experience 
of  divine  companionship  ;  they  have  been 
more  desirous  to  discover  who  wrote  the 
Fourth  Gospel  than  to  learn  how  we  can 
make  the  prayer  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  John  the  supreme  desire  of  our 
lives.  Not  only  devotional  literature — all 
literature  takes  a  second  place.  Our  great 
poets  are  of  the  past,  and  I  wonder  how 
much  their  poems  are  read  by  the  present 
generation.  Our  favorite  novels  are  prob- 
lem novels ;  our  favorite  plays  society 
plays.  To  present  in  fiction  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  reproduction  of  what  we  see  in 
daily  life  is  the  ambition  of  realism;  to 
present  a  caricature  of  it  is  the  ambition 
of  American  humor.  It  is  true  that  the 
.study  of  literature  has  been  in  recent  years 
taken  up  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ; 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  the  scien- 
tific, not  the  literary,  study  which  is  pursued. 
Greek,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  language 
of  the  greatest  literature  of  the  past,  is 
not  only  dead  but  well-nigh  forgotten. 
And  we  wonder  that  the  age  is  skeptical, 
and  endeavor  to  supply  the  defect  of  an 
undeveloped  faculty  by  a  scientific  method ; 
to  substitute  a  religious  hypothesis  for  a 
religious  experience. 

The  first  step  in  the  remedy  for  the 
skepticism  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
indicated  alike  by  Paul  and  by  Professor 
Huxley :  by  Paul  in  the  three  words, 
"  Despise  not  prophesyings ;"  by  Huxley 
in  the  more  ample  statement,  "  There 
have  been  men  of  moral  genius,  to  whom 
we  owe  ideals  of  duty  and  visions  of 
moral  f>erfection,  which  ordinary  mankind 
could  never  have  attained  ;  though,  hap- 
pily for  them,  they  can  feel  the  beauty  of 
a  vision  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 


their  dull  imaginations,  and  count  life  well 
spent  in  shaping  some  faint  image  of  it  in 
the  actual  world." 

There   are   men   of  outsight — careful, 
skilled,   trained  observers — under  whose 
guidanco  and  direction  we  put  ourselves 
if  we  desire  to  investigate   the   external 
world.     There  are  men  of  insight,  with 
quick,   sensitive    spiritual    vision,    under 
.whose  guidance  and  direction  we  may  well 
put  ourselves  if  we  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  invisible  world.     These 
men  also  tell  us  what  they  have  seen  ;  and 
their  testimony  is  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation.    These  are  the  poets  and  prophets, 
the  men  of  moral  genius.     Their   ideals 
of  life  are  not  their   creation ;  they  are 
their  visions  of  the  eternal  and  invisible 
realities.     Tennyson  and  Browning  have 
something  to  give  us  as  well  as  Darwin 
and  Huxley.     There  have  been  explorers 
of  the  deeps  of  spiritual  experience  as 
well  as  explorers  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  and  the  molecules.  To  get  acquainted 
with  them,  live  with  them,  learn  to  love 
them,  to  consider  carefully  their  visions 
which   lie   beyond  the  reach  of  our  dull 
imaginations,  and  to  count  our  life  well 
spent   in   the   endeavor  to   shape   some 
faint  image  of  these  visions  in  our  actual 
world,  is  the  first  step  toward  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  invisible  and   the   eternal 
which   Paul  calls  faith.     We  can  find  in 
Browning's  "  Christmas  Eve  '^  inspiration 
to  a  larger  spirit  of  catholicity  ;  in  Tenny- 
son's *'  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  "  a  sum- 
mons to  a  nobler  pilgrimage  ;  in  Lowell's 
"  Commemoration  Ode  "  a  call  to  enlist 
in  a  more  unselfish  service  ;  in  Whittier's 
**  Eternal   Goodness "   a  glimpse  of  the 
All-Father  which  will  at  least  create  in  us 
a  desire  to  know  him  better.     Nor  shall  we 
find  in  literature  any  better  interpretation 
of  these  spiritual  visions  than  in  portions 
of  the  Bible,  nor  anywhere  in  the  Bible  a 
better  interpretation  than  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  real  and  radical  remedy  for  skepti- 
cism is  a  sincere,  continuous,  and  persistent 
endeavor  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  these 
ideals,  and  to  shape  some  faint  image  of 
these  \dsions  of  truth  and  beauty  in  our 
lives. 
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TMB    HUDSON-FULTON 
CXLBBKATION 


New  York  is  gay 
with  bunting  from 
the  Battery  to  the 
Hariem  River  and  crowded  with  visitors 
from  afl  parts  of  tiie  country.  Never 
befcHe,  im>bably,  in  the  history  of  the 
metropolis  has  the  dty  been  given  over 
to  such  merrymaking.  Many  stores  on 
the  da3rs  of  the  special  parades  are  cbsed 
at  midday  in  order  that  their  employees 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
festivities  and  in  order  also  to  show  that 
the  celebration,  which  was  not  commercial 
in  its  inception,  is  not  commercial  in  its 
spirit.  The  city  is  almost  surrounded  by 
the  fleets  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  is 
within  range,  probably,  of  the  largest 
number  of  big  guns  that  were  ever 
brought  to  bear  on  any  town.  Our  old 
foes,  now  our  good  friends,  tlie  British, 
are  represented  by  a  small  but  powerful 
squadron,  led  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour's 
flagship,  the  battle-cruiser  Inflexible,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Invincible  and  the 
Indomitable;  strong,  significant  British 
names,  and  ships  which  represent  the 
latest  achievements  in  the  making  of  naval 
machines.  The  largest  carries  a  battery  of 
guns  twice  as  heavy  as  will  be  carried  by 
any  other  single  ship.  The  other  British 
cruisers,  the  Drake,  Argyll,  and  Duke  of 
£(&iburgh,  are  less  powerful.  The  Ger- 
man war-ships,  which  stopped  at  Newport 
to  receive  their  first  cordial  welcome,  are 
three  in  number,  the  cruisers  Victoria 
Louise,  Bremen,  and  Dresden,  under  the 
command  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester. 
The  Itafian  ships  Etna  and  Etruria  repre- 
sent that  country,  while  the  sister  repub- 
lic of  France  is  represented  by  three  bat- 
tle-ships. Justice,  Vdrit^,  and  Libert^ ;  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  this  little  fleet 
have  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
attentions  they  have  received.  Appar- 
ently c^trj  French-American  in  the  dty 
and  a  great  many  other  Americans  have 


tested  to  the  utmost  the  unfailing  courtesy 
of  the  French  ships.  Holland,  which  bears 
so  intimate  a  relation  to  the  celebration, 
is  represented  by  the  New  Amsterdam 
and  the  Utrecht,  but  the  Half-Moon, 
which  three  hundred  years  ago  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  on  its  voyage  of  discovery*, 
reproduced  by  Dutch  hands  in  the  mother 
country  and  manned  by  Dutch  officers  m 
the  dress  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
the  principal  witness  to  the  prominence 
of  Holland  in  the  metropolis.  Our  own 
navy  is  represented  by  fifty-three  ships  of 
different  orders,  from  the  battle-ship  down 
to  the  colliers,  while  Fulton's  Clermont  has 
been  reproduced  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission. 
Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Guatemala  fly  the  flags  of  those 
countries  on  the  river.  To  care  for  this 
immense  throng  of  visitors  by  land  and 
by  sea  involves  immense  responsibility, 
which  is  being  met  by  the  most  thorough 
preparation  by  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. During  the  entire  week  the  city 
is  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  Tablets 
win  be  placed  in  position  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  in  Kingston,  and  in 
Newburgh ;  and  a  Memorial  Arch  at  Stony 
Point  battlefield  will  be  presented  to 
the  State.  Commemorative  meetings  are 
being  held  in  many  places  ;  and  the  doors 
of  New  York,  always  a  city  of  hospitality, 
are  wide  open  to  the  world. 


The  military  and  car- 

THB  HUDSON.PULTON        •       ,  j  ■         ^u 

ART  EXHIBITS  "ival  paradcs  m  the 
city  and  the  naval  and 
other  marine  displays  upon  the  Hudson, 
unusual  and  beautiful  as  they  will  be, 
ought  not  to  lead  participants  in  the  cele- 
bration or  spectators  to  forget  one  phase 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  memorial  which  is 
as  important  and  interesting  as  it  is 
unsensationaL     Twenty-one  institutions  in 
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New  York  City  will  display  scientific,  his- 
torical, and  art  exhibitions  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  At  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  there  is  a  special  display  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  paintings  by 
Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Henry  Hudson's  century.  Compe- 
tent critics  declare  it  to  be  the  finest  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  its  kind  ever  made 
and  shown  to  the  public.  In  a  later  issue 
of  The  Outlook  photographs  of  some  of 
these  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  with  an 
account  of  their  significance.  In  the 
same  museum  there  is  also  a  special  array 
of  American  Colonial  art,  including  silver. 
More  than  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver- 
ware, all  made  before  1825,  are  shown, 
all  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity, 
and  all  of  a  distinct  and  unmistakably 
American  character.  Examples  may  be 
seen  from  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  George  S.  Palmer, 
HoUis  French,  and  Judge  A.  T.  Clear- 
water, which  are  known  to  connoisseurs 
of  artistic  silver  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  At  the  National  Arts  Club 
there  is  an  unusually  interesting  exhibition 
of  paintings,  engravings,  drawings,  and 
art  objects  illustrating  three  hundred 
years  of  New  York  City  in  its  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  Nineteenth  Century  and 
Twentieth  Century  periods.  In  a  vivid 
way,  which  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished so  well  in  any  other  manner,  the 
development  of  New  York  from  a  village 
to  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world 
is  thus  displayed.  At  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  will  be  found 
original  objects  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Indians  who  were  displaced  from  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley by  Hudson's  discovery.  At  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Bronx  Park  are  special  collections  of 
fishes,  plants,  and  animals  peculiarly  re- 
lated to  the  Hudson  River.  The  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  museum  in 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  exhibit  collections 
of  maps,  books,  pictures,  drawings,  and 
other  objects  associated  with  the  lives  and 
times  of  Hudson  and  Fulton.  In  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brookl>Ti,  enameled  signs  have 


been  hung  on  those  trees  which  were  in- 
digenous to  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in 
1609.  These  collections,  together  with 
others  which  cannot  be  enumerated  here, 
indicate  that  the  committee  in  charge 
has  made  the  celebration  not  only  a 
great  gala  display  but  one  of  unusual 
historical  and  educational  value. 


Several     days     be- 

THB    HUDSON.DB    VRIBS      r  tt  tt     ji 

CELEBRATION  AT  LEWES  ^^^^  Henr>'  Hudson 
sailed  into  the  North 
River,  in  1609,  he  had  entered  what  he 
called  the  South  River,  which  we  now  call 
the  Delaware.  He  sailed  only  a  little 
way  up  it,  turning  back  when  he  found 
no  indication  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
which  was  his  dream.  He  landed,  in  all 
probability,  somewhere  near  what  is  now 
the  quaint  old  seafaring  town  of  Lewes, 
Delaware,  inside  the  Breakwater  ;  and  so 
favorable  were  his  reports  on  the  country 
that  David  de  Vries,  with  a  colony,  came 
to  the  spot  where  Lewes  now  stands,  in 
1631.  They  named  their  little  settlement 
Zwannen-dael,  the  **  Dale  of  the  Swans," 
of  which  there  were  many.  It  flourished, 
but  not  for  long ;  for  during  the  absence 
of  de  Vries  in  Holland  the  Dutch  com- 
mander punished  the  Indians  severely  for 
stealing  a  standard  with  the  arms  of  Hol- 
land on  it.  Two  Indians  were  executed 
in  revenge  for  what  had  seemed  to  the 
hitherto  friendly  tribe  a  mere  bit  of  petty 
larceny,  though  to  the  patriotic  Dutch  it 
was  high  treason.  The  result  was  a  rising 
of  the  savages  and  a  bloody  massacre 
which  left  not  one  of  the  colony  alive. 
Thus  the  honor  of  the  first  permanent 
setdement  in  Delaware  fell  to  the  Swedes, 
who  colonized  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  in  1638.  But  the  Dutch  planted 
another  colony  at  Lewes,  and  ended  by 
conquering  their  neighbors,  until  the  Eng- 
lish came,  conquered  both  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  and  annexed  the  colonies  to 
Pennsylvania  for  a  while  as  "  the  three 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware."  AH 
Delaware  histor}'  begins,  therefore,  with 
Hudson  and  the  Half-Moon,  and  so  it 
was  highly  appropriate  that  Lewes  should 
have  a  Hudson-De  Vries  celebration  on 
September  22,  antedating  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  by  a  few  days.  Baron  Loudon, 
the  Dutch  Minister,  was  received  by  all 
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the  dignitaries   of  the    State,  and  rode  in 
procession    through    the   picturesque  old 
streets    of    Lewes.      There    were    floats 
representing  Queen   Wilhelmina  and  her 
Court,  the  Indians   of  Zwannen-dael,  the 
old  church  with    its    quaint  steeple,  the 
Dutch  Colonists  from  Hoom  in  their  old- 
time  garb,    Dutch    windmills   drawn   by 
oxen,  and  many    other  historical  scenes. 
The  procession,    two  miles  long,  wound 
through  streets   where  every  house  was 
decked  in  the  Dutch  and  American  colors, 
and  was  surrounded   and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  thousands  afoot  and  in    bug- 
gies, wagons,  and  automobiles  as  far  as 
the  monument,  commemorating  the  occa- 
sion, which  was  to  be  unveiled.     Baron 
Loudon,  in  a  most  felicitous  address  at 
this  ceremony,    spoke   especially  of   the 
great  likeness  to  Holland  of  the  country 
about  Lewes — the  low-lying  meadows,  the 
canals  and  watercourses,   and   the  sand- 
dunes- — and  also  of  the  number  of  families 
with  familiar    Dutch    names   and  Dutch 
descenL     It  was  the  settlement  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  before 
the  English  came  to  Pennsylvania,  which 
gave  her  the  spirit  of  a  separate  colony 
and  guided  her  to  break  off  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  end  and  become  a  sepa- 
rate commonwealth    among   the   original 
thirteen.     Governor  Pennewill  and  Judge 
George  Gray  also  made  addresses,  and  a 
poem  for  the  occasion,  by  George  Alfred 
Townsend,  was  read.     A  reception  to  the 
Dutch   Minister    followed,  and  a  Dutch 
ball  was  held  in  the  evening.     Several 
United  States  war-ships  were  in  Lewes 
Harbor   for   the    celebration,    and    their 
officers  and  men  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  Delaware  troops,  led  by  the 
Governor  and  his  staff.     The  inscription 
on  the  monument  runs :  "  Ejected  by  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  commemorate  the 
setdement  on  this  spot  of  the  first  Dutch 
colony  under  3e  Vries,  a.d.  1631.     Here 
was  the  cradling  of  a  State.     *  That  Dela- 
ware exists  as  a  separate  commonwealth 
is  due  to  this  colony.*     Bancroft." 

B 

THE  LUZAC  ^^  Dutch  end  of  the  ter- 
MBMouAL  centenary  celebration  of  the 
Netherlamders  in  America  has 
been  maintained  during  the  summer  in  the 
five  Dutch  cities  of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam, 


Nijkerk,  Lecuwarden,  and  Leyden  by  the 
erection  of  bronze  memorial  tablets  reared 
by  Americans,  members  of  societies  in 
New  York,  New  Brunswick,  Schenectady, 
Ithaca,  and  Philadelphia.  That  unveiled 
at  Leyden  on  September  8,  the  gift  of 
the  Netherlands  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
commemorated  the  *' one-day  writer," 
as  the  Dutch  say,  Jan  Luzac,  journalist, 
statesman,  and  scholar,  who  championed 
in  the  Leyden  Gazette  from  1772  to  1785 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  against 
the  personal  government  of  George  III. 
Before  the  days  of  telegraphs,  ocean  cables, 
wireless  messages,  and  steam  presses 
Luzac  was  uniquely  skillful  in  obtaining 
from  Washington,  Hamilton,  Maxwell, 
Greene,  Sullivan,  John  Adams,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  generals,  and 
more  especially  his  Dutch  friends  at  St. 
Eustatius  Island  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
news,  both  Yankee  and  British.  He  pub- 
lished letters,  despatches,  and  items  in 
both  Dutch  and  French — the  language 
of  diplomacy — and  thus  reached  the  ears 
of  kings  and  courts  all  over  Europe. 
Through  his  efforts  and  that  of  the  brill- 
iant coterie  of  Dutch  writers,  van  der 
Capellen,  Calkoens,  and  others,  with  their 
incisive  and  interpretative  editorials,  the 
French  alliance  in  part  and  the  league 
of  armed  neutrality  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
etc.,  against  Great  Britain  was  secured, 
and  our  independence  made  sure. 
More  eloquent  even  than  the  addresses 
by  three  Dutch  university  professors 
and  the  Rector  Magnificus,  and  of  Mr. 
Plempe  van  Ouiveland,  who,  as  one  of 
Holland's  ablest  editors  and  the  President 
of  the  Circle  of  Netherlandish  Journalists, 
hung  the  wreath  below  the  Luzac  tablet 
on  September  8,  1909,  were  the  pages  of 
the  Leyden  Gazette  in  the  exhibition  of 
Luzac  documents  at  the  University  Li- 
brary. These,  with  names  of  our  Conti- 
nental Fathers  thick  on  every  page,  thrilled 
the  Americans  present.  The  strictly 
contemporaneous  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
the  music  score  lacking,  was  not  sung, 
but  Leyden  women's  voices  sang  both  the 
**  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  and  the  "  Wil- 
helmus  Lied  " — composed  by  Aldegonde 
when  the  sixteenth-century  Dutchmen 
abjured  Philip  II,  and,  after  issuing  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  began  their 
republic  of  seven  States  with  a  written 
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(Constitution,  striped  red  and  white  flag, 
and  public  schools  sustained  by  taxation. 
The  tablet  on  the  house  where  Editor 
Luzac  lived,  112  Rapenburg,  faces  the 
canal,  or  gracht,  on  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  1620  began  their  voyage  to 
America,  while  in  St.  Peter's  Church  is 
the  grave  of  John  Robinson,  under  the 
stone  floor,  being  only  a  few  yards  away 
from  the  white  marble  tomb  of  Luzac, 
'*  the  oppressor  of  tyrants  and  the  friend 
of  the  oppressed." 


The  excellent  speeches 

PRESIDENT  TAPT'S  u-    u    t»        -j       4.   'n    r*.  • 

TOUR  which  President  faft  is 

making  during  his  tour 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  back  to  Washington  through  the 
Southern  States,  indicate  that  the  journey 
has  been  undertaken  to  accomplish  three 
purposes  :  He  wishes  first  to  meet  the 
people  of  the  countr>'  and  find  out  what 
they  desire  from  his  Administration; 
second,  to  interpret  to  them  the  recent 
events  and  currents  of  Federal  legislation ; 
and,  third,  to  shape  public  opinion  by  sug- 
gesting possible  future  legislation  and  to 
arouse  for  it  popular  support.  In  Boston, 
a  center  of  accumulated  capital,  he  urged 
monetary  and  currency  reform,  and  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
central  bank  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Government  and  the  present 
system  of  National  ^anks.  In  Minne- 
sota, one  of  the  stamping-grounds  of  tariff 
reform,  he  defended  the  Payne  Tariff 
Law  as  being,  in  spite  of  manifest  defects, 
the  best  Protectionist  measure  ever  passed 
by  a  Protectionist  Congress.  This,  as  our 
readers  know,  is  the  opinion  of  The 
Outlook.  Mr.  Taft  has  appointed  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  through 
whose  investigations  and  collection  of  facts 
he  would  like,  as  he  has  said  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Outlook,  to  edit  an  ency- 
clopaedia of  the  tariff  which  shall  be  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  what  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  medical  prac- 
tice. In  Milwaukee  Mr.  Taft  urged  the 
establishment  of  postal  savings  banks,  for 
the  creation  of  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  at  once  enact 
the  necessary  legislation.  In  Iowa  he 
recommended  amendments  to  the  Sher- 
man  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the  Hepburn 


Law  regulating  inter-State  commerce 
which  shall  strengthen -both  these  meas- 
ures and  add  to  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regulating  railways  and  other 
great  corporations.  The  most  important 
of  these  recommendations  was  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  into  a  Commerce  Court  of  five 
members,  a  court  from  which  appeal  should 
lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  hope  that  public  opin- 
ion will  support  Congress  in  carrying  out 
this  recommendation.  In  Colorado,  where 
artificial  irrigation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Government,  has  created 
fruit-bearing  land  worth  three  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  the  President  spoke  on 
reclamation  as  a  branch  of  the  conserva- 
tion service,  and  promised  that  the  work 
of  the  Government  should  not  be  lessened 
in  this  direction  under  his  Administration. 
The  tenor  of  these  speeches  must  be  most 
encouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
movement  and  principles  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  defined  in  these  pages  as 
the  New  Federalism. 


The     municipal 

THE   MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN        ^^^' • 

IN  NEW  YORK  Campaign        m 

New  York  has 
virtually  begun  with  the  nomination  for 
the  Mayoralty  of  Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard. 
Mr.  Bannard  is  President  of  the  New 
York  Trust  Company  and  is  active  in 
several  philanthropic  societies.  This 
nomination  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  failure  of  a  fusion  of  forces  against 
Tammany  Hall ;  it  means  simply  that  the 
Republican  Convention,  having  met  on 
its  designated  day,  found  no  Fusion  can- 
didate in  the  field,  and  therefore  had  to 
act  on  its  own  initiative  and  select  a  man 
whom  other  organizations  would  be  likely 
to  indorse.  On  the  whole,  the  Republi- 
can organization  has  this  year  acted  with 
discretion.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
non-partisan  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
it  has  been  engaged  in  conference  with 
other  organizations  opposed  to  Tammany 
Hall.  The  time  when  municipal  cam- 
paigns will  be  conducted  without  regard 
to  National  party  lines  has  not  yet  come 
to  New  York  City ;  but  the  time  appar- 
entiy  has  come  when  local  leaders  of 
National  parties  recognize  the  fact  that 
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in  munictpal  campiuj^s  municipal  issues 
s\«)u\d  prcdonvnate.     The  piatfopm  which 
\he  PxpubUcans  have  adopted  is  devoted 
exduavely  to  municixMd  questions,  and  the 
pnndples  that  it  advances  are  on  the  whole 
sound.     Denunciation   of   political  oppo- 
nents is  an  expected  element  in  any  politi- 
cal platform,  but  in  this  case  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  i)erfunctory  challenge 
to  dHi  other  side.      Tammany  Hall,  which 
tMs  platform  arraigns,  is  something  more 
than  a  political  adversar}^ — ^it  is  a  public 
enemy.  When,  therefore,  the  platform  says 
that  "  government  is  an  institution  to  live 
under,  not  on,"  it  is  setting  forth  a  princi- 
ple which  is  ruinous  to  the  whole  Tam- 
many structure.    This  platform,  of  course, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
Borough     Presidents     whom    Tammany 
Hall  put  into  office  have  been  removed. 
There  are  serious  tasks  confronting  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city.     The 
first  of  these  is  that  of  bringing  order  and 
honesty  into   the    administration   of   the 
city's  business ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  dty 
have    been    administered    wastefully    is 
known,  but  so  chaotic  is  the  condition 
of    governmental     organization    in    the 
dty  that  there    is    actually  no  way  of 
knowing  how  great  the  waste  has  been. 
Hardly  less  important  and  decidedly  more 
intel%ible  to  the  voter  is  the  problem  of 
securing  adequate  transit  fadlities.    Econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  money  appeals 
to  the  taxpayer,  but  comfort  and  prompt- 
ness in  going  to  and  from  work  appeal  to 
every  dweller  in  the  dty.     The  problem 
of  the  police  which  has  been  raised  in  New 
York  City  by  Mayor  McClellan's  dismissal 
of  Commissioner  Bingham  is  one  that  no 
candidate  for  office  can  neglect.     Finally, 
most  obscure  and  complex  of  all  is  the 
problem  of  securing  a  new  and  more  ade- 
quate charter  for  the  dty.     As  a  finandal 
administrator   there    is   every   reason   to 
believe  that  Mr.  Bannard,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  as  a  banker  and  as  a 
(firector  of  corporations,  would  be  a  very 
effident  Mayor.       On    transit    affairs   it 
must  be    presumed   that    Mr.    Bannard 
would  agree  with  the   statement  of  the 
Republican  platform  in  favor  of  the  mu- 
nidpal  ownership  and  munidpal  control 
of  subways.    This  statement  is  statesman- 
like, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  emphati- 
cally indorsed   by   Mr.    Bannard,  whose 


knowledge  of  the  business  of  public  utili- 
ties could  be  made  as  serviceable  to  the 
dty  as  Mr.  Wickersham's  knowledge  of 
corporation  law  has  already  been  made 
serviceable  to  the  Nation.  As  to  the 
police,  both  the  Republican  platform  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Republican  candi- 
date are  silent,  except  that  the  platform 
makes  a  bid  for  the  police  vote  by  advo- 
cating the  three  platoon  sj-stem.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  expected.  General  Bingham 
takes  part  in  the  campaign,  the  police 
issue  will  not  be  ignored.  Finally,  as  to 
the  charter,  there  is  no  indication  that 
either  the  party  or  the  candidate  is  pre- 
pared to  advocate  any  definite  principles. 
On  the  ticket  assodated  with  Mr.  Bannard 
are  Mr.  Prendergast,  nominee  for  Comp- 
troller, and  Mr.  JohnPurroy  Mitchel,  nomi- 
nee for  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Mitchel  is  an 
Independent  Democrat ;  and  under  Mayor 
McClellan's  administration  has,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Accounts,  conducted  investi- 
gations which  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
missal of  two  Borough  Presidents. 
Messrs.  Prendergast  and  Mitchel  were 
the  choice  of  the  nominating  committee  of 
the  Fusion  forces.  The  city  ticket  of  the 
Republicans  is  therefore  virtually  a  Fusion 
ticket.  It  deserves  the  support  of  all 
haters  of  Tammany  methods  and  all  be-, 
lievers  in  sound  municipal  administration. 


GOVBRNOR   JOHNSON 


ifi-espective  of  party, 
the  people  of  the 
United  States  regard  as  a  National  affliction 
the  death  of  Governor  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota. Of  few  men  can  be  said  what  is 
true  of  him,  that,  although  his  political 
activities  were  confined  to  a  single  State, 
he  was  a  National  figure.  His  career 
illustrates  the  truth  that  whether  a  man  is 
to  be  counted  a  servant  of  the  Nation  or 
not  depends  less  upon  the  largeness  of 
his  field  than  upon  the  largeness  of  his 
spirit.  No  man  could  ask  for  a  greater 
measure  of  public  confidence  than  that 
which  Governor  Johnson  received.  Three 
times  he  was  elected  Governor  of  his 
State,  and  each  time  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Minnesota  is  naturally  a 
Republican  State,  and  in  1904  its  party 
color  was  intensified  by  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm  for    President   Roosevelt.      ^^ 
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that  year  the  Republican  Presidential 
ticket  won  by  the  large  plurality  of 
161,000 ;  yet  Mr.  Johnson,  a  Democrat, 
was  at  the  same  time  eu?cted  to  the  (Jov- 
ernorship  by  a  plurality  cf  nearly  8,000. 
At  the  close  of  his  term,  two  years  later, 
he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  that  time 
he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  72,000, 
though  the  normal  party  feeling  of  the 
State  was  exhibited  in  the  election  of  Re- 
publicans to  the  other  State  offices.  Last 
year  he  was  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship for  a  third  successive  term,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Republican  Presidential  plu- 
rality of  nearly  86,000,  he  was  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  some  20,000.  What 
was  it  that  won  him  this  extraordi- 
nary and  continued  confidence  ?  In  the 
first  place,  his  temperament,  his  manner, 
his  bearing — all  that  is  included  under 
the  vague  term  personality — ^was  winning. 
Ever>'body  who  met  him  saw  that  in  this 
unassuming  man  there  was  strength,  and 
felt  the  charm  of  combined  ruggedness  of 
character  with  fineness  of  fiber.  Then 
his  typically  American  career  was  stimu- 
lating. As  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  has  said,  his  life  "  was  one  of  the 
finest  illustrations  of  American  opportu- 
nity well  used."  When  he  was  first  a  can- 
didate, his  opponents  unscrupulously  en- 
deavored to  injure  him  by  publishing  the 
fact  that  his  father  had  been  a  drunkard 
and  had  died  in  the  almshouse,  and  that 
his  mother  had  been  a  washerwoman. 
When,  as  a  consequence,  it  became 
known  that  because  of  this  father's  de- 
sertion the  boy  had  borne  the  burden 
of  the  family  since  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  and  that  with  all  his  man*s  work 
he  had  carried  on  by  himself  as  well 
as  he  could  a  boy's  education,  the  people 
of  the  State  found  a  new  hero.  Besides 
his  personality  and  his  success  against 
obstacles,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  made  the  people  of  his  State 
trust  him.  As  a  legislator  he  had  shown 
himself  honest,  brave,  and  independent. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  not  by  inheritance, 
but  by  conviction,  and  therefore  he  was 
ready  to  act  independently  of  his  party 
if  his  party  urged  a  course  of  action  which 
traversed  his  convictions.  In  both  Legis- 
lature and  Governor's  chair  he  proved 
his  hold  on  high  political  ideals.  His  dis- 
regard of  the  spoils  system  was  particu- 


larly admirable  because  the  circumstances 
of  his  election  brought  him  into  power 
when  spoilsmen  were  particularly  hungry. 
In  not  only  special  crises — as  in  the  case 
of  the  miners'  strike  of  1907  in  northern 
Minnesota — but  in  the  less  dramatic, 
though  not  less  important  daily  work  of  the 
Governor,  he  showed  marked  efficiency. 
Finally,  although  Governor  Johnson  was 
not  counted  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  was  so  earnest  a 
defender  of  popular  rights  when  opposed 
by  private  interests  that  some  of  his  con- 
servative associates  regarded  him  at  times 
as  a  radical.  By  the  people  at  large, 
however,  to  whom  factional  labels  mean 
little,  he  was  accepted  as  a  spokesman. 
He  had  that  wholesome  spirit  of  the  West 
which  not  only  values  men  over  property, 
but  believes  that  money  in  the  end  cannot 
conquer  human  rights.  It  is  interesting 
that  his  successor,  Mr.  Eberhart  (whose 
name,*  by  the  way,  was  originally  Olson), 
was  one  of  the  three  Republicans  who,  in 
disgust  with  their  party  machine,  urged 
Mr.  Johnson  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Governorship.  At  the  *  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Johnson  was  only  forty-eight. 


Judge  Lmdsey,  of  Denver, 

AN    ENEMY  OP     u         *    I  It. 

CORRUPTION  "^s  taken  up  the  weapons 
of  publicity  against  the 
powers  that  are  preying  on  the  people  of 
Colorado.  He  has  prepared  a  series  of 
articles  for  Everybody's  Magazine.  The 
first  appears  in  the  October  number. 
Mr.  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins,  a  short-story 
writer,  is  his  collaborator.  All  over  the 
country  Judge  Lindsey  is  known  as  the 
•*  children's  judge."  Our  readers  know 
of  his  success  in  saving,  through  the 
Juvenile  Court,  many  young  offenders 
from  lawlessness.  Because  of  his  fear- 
lessness he  has  made  enemies  of  the  ma- 
chines both  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 
which  he  naturally  belongs,  and  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  last  time  he  was 
elected  it  was  purely  by  independent 
votes.  It  is  not  about  the  Juvenile  Court 
that  he  writes,  however,  but  about  the 
tyranny  which  wealthy  corporations  of 
Colorado  exercise  through  the  corruption 
of  State  and  municipal  government. 
Those  who  have  read  Winston  Churchill's 
**  Con  is  ton  "  have  read,  in  other  settings  and 
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with  other  incidents  and  other  characters, 
ihe  story  which  Judge  Lindsey  has  to  tell. 
Itis  a  narrative  of  selfish  moneyed  interests 
leagued  agsunst  those  measures  of  social  re- 
form which  would  make  them  responsible. 
In  bis  first  article  Judge  Lindsey  tells  of 
the  discouragement  which  came  over  him 
is  a  boy  In  a  lawyer's   office,  of  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  struggle    that   his  mother,  a 
widow,    had   with     poverty,    and   of   the 
despair  which  led  him   to  an  attempt  on 
his  own  life.     This   early  experience,  he 
says,  gave  him  a  sympathy  with  childhood 
that  has  had  its  results   in  the  Juvenile 
Court.     As  a  lawyer  he  early  discovered 
the  power  of  certain   coTxx)rations,  in  par- 
xxx^  a  traction    company   which    suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  what  Judge  Lindsey. 
believed  to  be  justice  in  the  courts,  and  in 
finally  winning  away  from  a  political  career 
on  behalf  of  the  public  Judge  Lindsey's 
law  partner.     The  publishers  of  Every- 
body's Magazine  tell,  in  the  same  issue, 
the  story  of  the  means  which  they  took 
to  verify  the   truth   of  Judge  Lindsey's 
story.     An  agent  of  the  **  Interests  "  in 
Denver,  they  declare,  came  to  the  office 
of  the   magazine   with   written    charges 
against  Judge  Lindsey.     These  included 
*^  accusations  of  lunacy,  degeneracy,  and 
degrading    immorality."     The  editor    of 
EveT>-body's  went  to  Denver,  and  there 
receh^  a  substitute  indictment,  consisting 
of  •*  one  and  a  half  typewritten  pages  in- 
stead of  the  original  forty ;"  it  eliminated 
most  of  the  charges,  including  those  of 
iininoralit>'.     The  surviving  charges  were 
investigated,  and  not  one  was  sustained. 
Moreover,  testimony   concerning    Judge 
Lindsey's  honesty  and  bravery  was   re- 
ceived    A  correspondent  of  The  Outlook 
has  informed  us  that  since  this  article  was. 
announced  a  new  move  in  the  campaign 
has  been  taken.     This  is  an  attempt  to 
use  the  public  schools  of  the  city  to  dis- 
credit Judge  Lindsey.     The  School  Board, 
we  are  informed,  has  ordered  its  Superin- 
tendent to  call  upon  the  principals  of  the 
public  schools  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
Juvenile  Court.     Inasmuch  as  the  Board 
is  notoriously  contrjolled    by  enemies  of 
Judge  Lindsey,  it  is  clear  why  adverse 
opinions  are  expected.     According  to  the 
Denver  Express,  one  of  these  principals 
has  taken  pains  to  explain  to  Judge  Lind- 
sey that,  although  he  will  not  say  what  is 


untrue,  j-et,  for  fear  of  losing  his  position, 
he  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  the  court. 
This  report  is  by  no  means  incredible. 
In  Colorado  both  political  machines  are 
corrupt  and  corporate  power  is  unscrupu- 
lous. Everybody's  Magazine  is  perform- 
ing a  pubhc  service  in  telling  the  storj''  of 
this  fighter  against  a  selfish  and  treacher- 
ous plutocracy. 


CONORBSS   AND    THE 
DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA 


The  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs 
of  the  District  of 
Columbia  forms  a  distinctiy  unique  prob- 
lem. Not  only  have  the  permanent  resi- 
dents of  Washington  and  its  outiying 
districts  no  right  to  vote  in  National  elec- 
tions, but  they  have  no  voice  in  legislating 
for  local  affairs  or  in  the  expenditure  of 
appropriations  for  local  purposes.  1  o  be 
sure,  the  United  States,  as  the  greatest 
property-owner,  pays  half  of  all  the  taxes, 
and  must  have  a  great  voice  in  local  gov- 
emment.  But  while  the  exercise  of 
executive  functions  over  the  District  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  seems  acceptable  and  practi- 
cable, the  complaint  is  made  that,  in  exer- 
cising legislative  and  appropriation  func- 
tions. Congress,  which  has  reserved  these 
functions  exclusively  to  its  own  action,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  attentive  enough  to 
local  needs.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Survey,  sets  forth 
the  situation  clearly  and  strongly.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, established  in  1871  and  aban- 
doned in  1874,  was  costly,  and  that  it  ran 
the  District  into  debt  over  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  For  a  time  the  system 
substituted  did  fairly  well ;  but  now  it  is 
inadequate  to  the  growth  of  a  great  mu- 
nicipality. Everything  has  to  come  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate — two  committees 
in  each  body.  Membership  in  these  com- 
mittees is  not  eagerly  sought,  and  Dr.  Cur- 
tis avers  that,  "  as  birds  of  passage  without 
permanent  residences  or  taxable  property 
in  the  District,  Congressmen  have  no  per- 
sonal motives  for  taking  an  interest  in  the 
District's  welfare.  They  are  quite  irre- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  Their  constituents 
do  not  know,  and  for  the  most  part  do  not 
care,  what  they  enact  for  the  District,  and 
they  are  entirely  independent,  socially  and 
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politically,  of  the  Washington  people." 
Moreover,  the  detail  work  is  too  jjetty  for 
National  legislators  to  take  up.  *'  Our 
National  lawmakers  have  sometimes  spent 
an  entire  afternoon  in  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  as  whether  a  certain  class 
of  school  janitors  should  be  paid  thirty- 
five  or  forty  dollars  a  month.  There  are 
scores  of  debates  where  the  economy  pro- 
posed would  amount  to  far  less  than  the 
salaries  of  the  legislators  for  the  time 
spent  in  discussing  it.'*  Altogether,  Dr. 
Courtis  declares,  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  get  advance  legislation  along  the  line  of 
reform  adopted  by  other  cities,  and  what 
has  been  gained  has  taken  more  effort 
than  elsewhere.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  better  than  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  the  full  responsibility 
of  a  Bureau  chief  or  Cabinet  officer  if 
possible,  a  high-^rade  municipal  expert ; 
at  the  worst,  the  District  would  then 
"  have  a  purely  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  place  of  the  mongrel  sway 
it  now  has,  and  there  would  be  some  one 
who  could  give  to  District  legislation  and 
appropriation  the  time  they  absolutely 
require."  Dr.  Curtis's  paper  will  cer- 
tainly serve  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  thorough  consideration 
of  this  subject. 

B 
Both  Commander  Peary 

THB  RETURN  OP  THE  j     t-v       /  -       i  i.    j 

ARCTIC  EXPLORERS  ^^  ^^^'  ^oo^  reachcd 
the  United  States  last 
week.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Outlook  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Kennan,  staff  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook,  describing  Mr.  Peary's 
arrival  at  Sydney  and  the  greeting  ex- 
tended to  him  there.  From  Sydney  Mr. 
Peary  journeyed  with  his  family  to  their 
summer  home  in  Maine,  where  he  will 
remain  for  the  present.  He  has  reiter- 
ated his  belief  that  Dr.  Cook  did  not 
reach  the  North  Pole,  and  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  Club,  General  Thomas  Hubbard, 
of  New  York,  a  statement  of  the  facts 
which,  in  his  judgment,  uphold  this  accu- 
sation. General  Hubbard  is  a  law>er  of 
standing,  and  will  act  as  Mr.  Pearj^'s  per- 
sonal counsel  as  well  as  in  his  connection 
with  the  Club.  The  understanding  is 
that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  docu- 
ments and  perhaps  after  a  further  state- 


ment from  Dr.  C<x)k, Commander  Pearv's 
charges  will  be  made  public.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Cook  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Copenhagen  early  last  week,  and  has 
since  received  many  greetings  and  honors, 
culminating  on  Thursday  evening  in  a 
public  banquet  tendered  by  the  Arctic 
Club  of  America.  This  took  place  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and  over  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  present.  Admiral 
Schley,  who  presided,  announced  his 
belief  as  President  of  the  Arctic  Club  that 
both  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook  had  discovered 
the  Pole,  and  that  the  achievement  was 
one  in  which  there  is  glory  enough  for 
both.  In  his  remarks  at  this  banquet 
Dr.  Cook  declared  that  "  the  key  to  frigicl 
endeavor  is  subsistence.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  entire  realm  of  the  Arctic  which 
is  impossible  to  man.  .  .  .  The  most  im- 
portant lesson  is  that  civilized  man,  if  he 
will  succeed,  must  bend  to  savage  sim- 
plicity necessary  for  polar  success."  He 
gave  full  credit  to  other  explorers  by  whose 
experience  he  had  profited,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  give  in  greater  detail  than  he 
has  already  done  through  the  press  the 
narrative  of  his  expedition.  Previously, 
however.  Dr.  Cook  had  made  some  inter- 
esting statements  to  newspaper  men,  and 
had  even  shown  them  one  of  the  note- 
books in  which  his  observations  were 
recorded — a  little  book  filled,  it  is  said, 
with  perhaps  thirty  thousand  words  of 
closely  written  records.  In  answer  to 
many  questions,  he  said  that  he  had  left 
part  of  his  record  with  Mr.  Whitney  for 
the  sake  of  double  security,  and  that  Mr. 
Whitney  would  probably  be  back  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Dr.  Cook  said  that 
he  met  Whitney  at  Etah,  and  there  told 
^him  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole,  and  this  story  was  overheard 
by  one  of  the  two  men  left  in  charge  of 
stores  at  Etah  by  Mr.  Pear}\  The  other 
of  these  two  men,  Murphy,  he  regarded 
as  hostile  to  him,  and  therefore  told  him 
nothing.  Dr.  Cook  disclaimed  any  enmity 
to  Mr.  Peary,  and  said,  "  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  Peary-Cook  incident  is 
closed.  Mr.  Peary  has  no  right  to  dictate 
my  affairs  and  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  his."  A  very  interesting  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Cook  related  to  provisions 
after  his  last  supporting  party  had  been 
sent  south,  and  we  quote  it  here  because' 
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nf  its  bearini^  on  the  comments  about  this 
phase  of  the  matter  made  by  Mr.  Kennan 
m  another  page.      Dr.  Cook  says : 

1  had  provisions  enough    left  for  myself, 
the  two  Eskimos,  and  two  dogs  to  last  eighty 
days.    1  then  had  two  sledges  and  twenty-six 
dogs  for  this  last  stage   of   the  journey.    I 
counted,  of  course,  on  feeding  dogs  to  Sogs. 
Wc  left  land,  you  know,  with  eleven  sledges, 
one  handred  and  three  dogs,  and  eleven  Es- 
kimos.   We  got  back  to  Greenland  with  no 
dogs  and  only  half  a  sledge.     During  those 
last  days  we  not  only  at  times  had  to  feed 
oar  sleeping-bags  but  parts  of  our  clothing  to 
^  last  of  the  dogs.  . 

Dr.  Cook  said  he  had  so  managed  his 
dghty  days'  supply  of  food  that  it  lasted 
nearer  ninety  days,  and  that  each  of  his 
two  sledges  contained  six  hundred  pounds 
of  supplies  in  the  final  dash.  For  two 
days  before  he  met  Whitney,  Dr.  Cook 
and  his  Elskimos  had  had  no  food  at  all, 
and  they  had  used  the  last  of  their  ammu- 
nition. In  general.  Dr.  Cook  declined  to 
give  details  of  the  incidents  of  his  trip 
other  than  as  already  published,  evidently 
thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  complete  stor>^  as  it  will 
be  published  in  book  form. 


AMCnC  TMAGBDIBS  OP 
THB    PAST 


By  far  the  most 
thrilling  story  of  Arc- 
tic exploration  of  the 
week  came  from  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents who  went  in  the  cable-ship 
T}Tean  from  Sydney  to  Battle  Harbor  to 
interview  Captain  Peary  at  that  place. 
From  the  talks  had  by  the  correspondents 
not  only  with  Mr.  Peary  but  with  the 
sailors  and  officers  of  the  expedition 
came  stories  of  far  more  human  and  dra- 
matic interest  than  the  accounts  signed  by 
Mr.  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook  and  published 
immediately  after  the  news  of  their  suc- 
cess was  known.  We  particularly  com- 
mend to  our  readers,  as  such  a  thrilling 
and  human  stor>-,  the  despatch  published 
m  the  New  V'ork  Sun  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  and  we  may  quote  from  that  des- 
patch incidents  which  together  form,  it 
seems  to  us,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
romances  of  Arctic  exploration : 

"  It  was  in  November  of  1908,  when  the 
Roosevelt  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  that  McMillan  and  Borup  had 


started  south  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
When  ninety  miles  from  the  ship,  in  lati- 
tude 81°  44',  they  had  come  on  the  base 
of  the  Greely  expedition.  Fort  Conger  it 
was  then  and  is  still  called.  Here  it  was 
that  the  expedition  had  established  a  base 
after  being  landed  from  the  steamer 
Proteus  in  1881,  and  it  was  this  last  bul- 
wark of  safety  that  Greely  and  his  men 
abandoned  in  1883  after  vainly  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  Proteus.  The  relief 
ship  had  been  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  the 
consequent  tragedy  of  slow  starvation  at 
Cape  Sabine  is  common  in  the  annals  of 
Arctic  exploration.  The  two  hunters 
came  upon  the  old  stronghold  of  the 
Greely  expedition  in  the  middle  of  the 
Arctic  night  some  time  in  January.  The 
storehouse,  with .  its  twenty-seven  years 
of  snow  blanketing,  still  stood  as  it  had 
been  left  the  day  that  the  sorely  stricken 
men  of  the  Proteus  had  forsaken  it  to 
turn  southward — ^just  a  monument  to  the 
lure  of  the  northland,  there  alone  in  the 
mystery  of  a  dead  world.  McMillan  and 
Borup  entered  the  place  after  cutting 
through  the  snowbanks  blocking  the  door. 
They  made  a  light  and  they  then  began 
to  examine  the  relics  of  men  some  of 
whom  had  died  in  the  misery  of  Cape 
Sabine's  shores,  while  others  escaped 
death  only  by  a  mere  hairbreadth.  One 
thing  they  found  was  an  empty  trunk  with 
the  name  David  L.  Brainard  on  the  cover. 
This  McMillan  dragged  out  of  the  hut 
and  used  to  protect  himself  while  taking 
observations.  Then,  in  carefully  written 
pages,  they  found  General  Greely 's  report 
of  the  food  caches  he  had  made  through- 
out the  vicinity  of  Lady  Franklin  Sound. 
It  was  all  very  methodically  and  carefully 
entered,  an  ironical  testimony  to  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  man's  precautions  in  the  deso- 
late ice  waste.  In  a  chest  they  found 
(General  Greely 's  dress  uniform,  brass 
buttons  and  gilt  epaulets  untarnished,  and 
the  navy  cloth  unfretted  by  moths.  The 
dress  uniforms  that  other  men  had  carried 
north  with  them  in  their  vanity  reposed  in 
other  chests.  There  were  also  cuff  links, 
scarf  pins,  and  the  what-nots  of  a  man's 
toilet.  Over  in  one  corner  was. a  school 
text-book,  evidently  a  boy's  book,  which 
had  seen  much  use.  In  a  boyish  hand  on 
one  fly-leaf  were  written  some  words,  and 
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as  McMillan  now  held  the  page  open  the 
correspondents  copied : 

Lieutenant  Fred  Kislingbury  : 

To  my  dear  father  from  his  affectionate 
son  May  God  be  with  you  and  return  you 
safety  to  us.  Harry  Kislingbury." 


THB  VALUE  OF 
BIRD    REFUGES 


Not  long  ago,  in  an  article 
with  the  title  "The  Gov- 
ernment as  a  Teacher,"  a 
writer  in  The  Outlook  described  the  Bird 
Refuges  established  by  President  Roose- 
velt's order  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  our  National  Government  is  a 
leader  in  certain  needed  reforms  of  which 
littie  is  known.  An  ill-advised  (to  say  the 
least)  correspondent  from  Florida  there- 
upon alleged  that  these  Bird  Refuges  were 
useless,  because  they  only  protected  gulls, 
terns,  cranes,  and  other  sea  birds  which  he 
alleged  should  be  treated  as  pests.  Other 
correspondents  of  The  Outiook  quickly 
pointed  out  this  writer's  fallacies,  and  two 
letters  on  the  subject,  one  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Au- 
dubon Societies,  were  printed  in  The 
Outiook  two  weeks  ago.  Other  interest- 
ing points  are  made  in  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Game  Preservation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Palmer,  who  perhaps  knows  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that, 
in  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  Bird  Refuges  are 
in  the  interior,  and  many  species  other  than 
sea  birds  benefit  by  them.  Thus  in  Oregon 
and  North  Dakota  they  form  breeding- 
grounds  for  ducks  and  geese,  and  valua- 
ble water  fowl  use  the  Louisiana  reserva- 
tion as  a  winter  resort.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  true  that  pelicans,  terns,  and  gulls 
eat  nothing  but  fish ;  they  eat  insects, 
reptiles,  and  frogs  in  great  numbers,  and 
thus  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  ought  to 
be  protected ;  in  fact,  the  State  of  Utah 
protects  gulls  just  because  of  their  value 
in  destroying  insects.  Mr.  Palmer  de- 
clares also  that  birds  of  this  sort  do  not 
really  "  make  havoc  "  among  the  fish  the 
Government  is  propagating,  and  appar- 
ently do  little  to  lessen  the  supply  of  food 
fish  generally.  The  real  truth  is  that  this 
opposition  in  Florida  to  the  Bird  Refuges 
comes  from  the  same  people  who  approved, 
for  purely  commercial  reasons,  the  destruc- 


tion of  sea  birds  that  their  plumage  might 
be  sold  for  fashionable  millinery.  Mr. 
Palmer  says  that  in  this  way  certain  spe- 
cies of  birds,  formerly  abundant,  have  been 
all  but  exterminated.  At  some  points 
30,000  or  40,000  terns  constituted  the 
season's  kill  for  single  plume-hunters,  and 
the  result  of  a  few  seasons  of  such  work 
has  been  that  even  after  years  of  protection 
these  birds  are  still  below  their  normal 
abundance.  The  egrets  and  other  plume 
birds  of  Florida,  which  formerly  bred  in 
enormous  colonies,  have  been  reduced  to 
mere  handfuls  here  and  there,  chiefly  in 
practically  inaccessible  regions.  Killing 
and  sale  of  these  birds  is  now  prohibited 
in  most  States,  but,  were  such  prohibition 
to  be  removed,  it  would  probably  be  only 
a  few  years  before  certain  species  would 
be  exterminated.  The  gulls,  in  particular, 
have  been  useful  to  man  in  several 
curious  ways:  During  the  recent  mouse 
plague  in  the  Humboldt  Valley,  Nevada, 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  they  appeared  in  flocks 
in  the  alfalfa  fields  and  destroyed  the 
meadow  mice  in  large  numbers.  The 
species  which  nest  in  the  interior  consume 
numbers  of  grasshoppers  and  other  nox- 
ious insects,  while  those  which  frequent 
the  coast  perform'  important  duties  as 
scavengers  or  as  aids  in  locating  schools 
of  fish.  As  scavengers  gulls  perform  a 
very  effective  service  about  harbors,  such 
as  those  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Probably  100,000  gulls  congr^ate  near 
New  York  in  the  winter  and  regularly 
follow  the  garbage  scows  to  sea  every 
day  and  dispose  of  large  quantities  of 
refuse,  particularly  animal  matter,  which 
otherwise  would  float  ashore.  The  State 
of  California  has  for  many  years  protected 
the  gulls  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  at 
other  points  because  of  their  value  in 
disposing  of  floating  refuse.  The  Bird 
Refuges  have  been  of  decided  value  to 
bird  students,  as  the  opportunities  for 
observation  afforded  by  the  sea  bird  colo- 
nies are  quite  unique,  and  through  the 
refuges  important  facts  have  been  brought 
out  relating  to  migration  and  the  develops 
ment  of  the  so-called  sense  of  direction. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Palmer's  state- 
ment that,  so  far  from  being  useless  and 
injurious,  these  Bird  Refuges  have  been 
singularly  interesting  to  ornithologists  and 
even  to  casual  visitors.     The  results  have 
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folly   justified  their  establishment  under 
President  Roosevelt's  direction. 
B 

So  like  a  romance  are 
pAiftYi^AND  ^"^    reports    oi    new 

discoveries  of  ancient 
ruins  and  marvelous  caves  in  Arizona,  as 
given  in  a  despatch  from  Denver  printed 
in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  that  one  would  sus- 
pect either  a  hoax  or  exaggeration  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  statement 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Edgar  L.  Hewett,  the  (Erector  of  the 
American  School  of  Archaeology  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  account  attributed  to  him  begins 
by  teUing  of  his  interest  in  an  ancient  bowl 
which  had,  in  contrast  with  most  ancient 
pottery,  a  square  bottom  and  hiero- 
glyphics entirely  unlike  those  usual  on 
Aztec  pottery.  Later,  Professor  Hewett 
cfiscovered  in  old  Spanish  manuscripts 
references  to  "  makers  of  square  bowls ;" 
and  still  later,  in  an  extended  study  in 
Spain  of  manuscripts  bearing  upon  Span- 
ish occupation  of  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  centuries  ago,  he 
found  sinular  references  to  these  makers 
of  square  bowls  as  a  strange  people  in  the 
depths  of  a  canon  in  "  the  middle  of  a 
great  desert."  The  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  Dr.  Hewett  found  a  Navajo  guide 
who  knew  of  such  a  tradition,  and  set  out 
with  a  small  pack  train  into  little- known 
regions  of  the  Navajo  country  in  Arizona. 
After  traveling  a  week,  he  came  to  the 
unromantically  named  Squash  Mountains. 
**Here,  hidden  in  a  canon  which  is 
said  to  rival  even  the  Grand  Canon  for 
eerie  scenic  splendor,  the  fabled  city  was 
found."  Dr.  Hewett  is  quoted  as  finding 
in  this  canon  immense  caves  hewn  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  solid  rock,  with  a 
staircase  three  hundred  feet  high,  with 
steps  carved  regularly,  and  showing  "  the 
boDows  made  by  mUlions  of  footsteps." 
On  the  floors  of  the  canon  were  innumer- 
able ruins  of  stone  huts  of  architecture  un- 
known to  explorers,  while  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  immense  numbers  of  pieces  of 
pottery,  all  having  the  typical  square  lines. 
Nowhere  were  found  human  remains; 
but  on  a  huge  natural  stone  bridge  was  a 
maze  of  hieroglyphics  which  Dr.  Hewett 
befieves  would  spell  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple "  Hke  and  yet  unlike  the  cliff-dwellers." 
The  general  view  of  the  canon  is  thus 


eloquently  portrayed  :  "  A  vision  of  mam- 
moth caves,  magnificent  chasms,  and 
vaulted  chambers  in  which  the  modem 
sky-scraper  would  be  lost  spread  before 
me.  CMs  were  spanned  by  seemingly 
natural  bridges  to  erect  which  would  tr>' 
the  skill  of  the  most  learned  of  modem 
engineers."  The  story  declares  that  a 
more  extended  trip  of  exploration  is 
planned  this  fall.  If  the  whole  fascinating 
romance  is  the  product  of  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation of  a  reporter,  we  trust  that  Professor 
Hewett  will  make  that  fact,  known  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  story  is  genuine,  it 
promises  a  novel  and  absorbing  archaeo- 
logical romance. 

B 
No  newspaper  page  in  the  coun- 
**"  ^*  "•  try,  probably,  was  better  known 
than  that  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Sun  signed  with  the  initials 
"  M.  W.  H. ;"  and  probably  no  existing 
feature  of  any  American  newspaper  would 
be  missed  as  sorely  as  will  be  the  weekly 
review  of  some  recent  book  by  Mr.  Mayo 
Williamson  Hazeltine.  Mr.  Hazeltine's 
recent  death  ended  a  service  to  the  New 
York  Sun  begun  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  His  first  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Dana,  a  very  shrewd  judge  of 
journalistic  ability  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  one  of  the  best-equipped  editors  of 
one  of  the  best-known  papers  in  the  coun- 
try'. Unlike  some  of  his  associates,  he 
approached  his  work  with  great  serious- 
ness of  mind ;  and  no  one  could  read  the 
page  which  he  contributed  weekly  without 
recognizing  its  integrity  of  thought,  its 
independence,  and  a  thoroughness  of  treat- 
ment which  meant  an  artistic  conscience. 
Mr.  Hazeltine  was  born  in  Boston  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College,  spent 
some  time  in  further  study  in  Oxford  and 
on  the  Continent,  prepared  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  but  had  a  strong  leaning  toward 
journalism,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  He  was  a  tireless  reader  and  stu- 
dent of  books,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
command  of  literature  in  several  depart- 
ments. Quiet,  modest,  and  companion- 
able with  those  who  knew  him  well,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  his  specific  work  with 
quite  as  much  concentration  as  did  Sainte- 
Beuve.  His  interest  lay  largely  with  his- 
torical and  biographical  works,  and  with 
books  dealing  with  literature  or  art  which 
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had  a  historical  or  biographical  back- 
ground. His  power  of  getting  at  the 
facts  presented  in  a  book,  or  the  positions 
taken,  condensing  them  and  giving  the 
substance  of  a  volume  in  a  few  columns, 
was  almost  unrivaled.  It  was  often  said 
that  a  reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Hazeltine's 
reviews  made  the  reading  of  the  book 
unnecessary.  If  his  work  were'  brought 
togettier,  it  would  be  very  impressive,  not 
only  by  reason  of  its  volume  as  an  indi- 
cation of  colossal  industry,  but  of  its  range 
and  accuracy.  Among  trained  journalists 
in  America  Mr.  Hazeltine  held  a  foremost 
place;  and  the  quality  of  his  work  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  memorial. 

a 
A   LESSON    FOR   THE    DAY 

When  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches 
our  more  distant  readers,  the  brief  pageant- 
ry of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  wiH 
be  over.  The  flags  will  be  furled  and  put 
away,  the  imitation  marble  pillars  will  be 
split  up  for  kindling-wood,  the  citizen  sol- 
diers will  have  resumed- their  peaceful 
vocations,  the  hotels  will  no  longer  be 
crowded  with  eager  and  sometimes  im- 
patient guests,  and  the  rumble  of  the 
vehicles  and  the  ratde  of  the  trolley  and 
the  elevated  will  again  salute  the  tired 
ears  in  lieu  of  the  military  bands  and  the 
shouting  of  the  multitudes.  What  will 
remain  ?  Anything  ?  Are  these  few  days 
to  be  only  a  glorification  of  a  past  which 
can  never  return  ?  Or  are  they  also  to  be 
an  instruction  and  an  inspiration  for  a  life 
that  still  lies  before  us  ? 

We  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
past  three  great  gifts  :  a  land  containing 
great  material  wealth,  acquaintance  with 
material  forces  that  make  this  wealth  avail- 
able, and  political  institutions  with  g^eat 
inspirational  possibilities.  The  discover- 
ers have  given  to  us  the  first,  the  invent- 
ors the  second,  the  statesmen  the  third. 
What  use  are  we  making,  what  use  will 
our  children  make,  of  these  gifts  ? 

All  material  wealth  and  all  material 
force  depend  for  their  value  on  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put  The  noble  river 
which  Hudson  gave  to  us  we  may  convert 
into  an  open  sewer,  we  may  pour  into  it 
the  filth  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  built 
upon  its  banks,  we  may  turn  its  waters 
from  a  once  beautiful  blue  to  a  dirty  yel- 


loTT,  and  convert  this  river  of  life  into  a 
tidal  vehicle  of  disease  and  death.  We 
may  send  quanymen  to  mutilate  its  ro- 
mantic cliffs  and  advertisers  to  paint  its 
rocks  with  still  more  disfiguring  s^s. 
The  forests,  the  mines,  the  water  powers 
which  other  discoverers  have  given  to  us 
we  may  in  turn  give  to  any  one  who  is 
suffidendy  powerful,  enterprising,  or  un- 
scrupulous to  seize  upon  them ,  and  thus 
we  may  build  up  a  feudalism  more  sordid 
than  that  which  our  fathers  fondly  hoped 
they  had  destroyed  forever.  By  giving^ 
to  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  navigate  our  navigable  water- 
ways we  might  have  made  of  them  private 
property,  and  would  have  done  so  but 
for  the  intervention  of  our  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  would  have  justi- 
fied its  existence  if  it  had  never  done  the 
country  any  other  service  than  by  the 
decision  wldch  made  the  navigable  rivers 
of  the  continent  forever  the  common 
highways  of  the  people.  By  giving  to 
other  inventors  and  their  grantees  the 
exclusive  right  to  build  and  own  and 
operate  our  steam  highways  upon  the  land 
we  have  given  over  the  control  of  our 
inland  commerce  to  private  monopoly,  a 
control  which  our  ablest  lawyers  are  now- 
endeavoring  to  recover  for  the  i)eople 
without  the  destructive  process  of  an 
industrial  revolution.  By  giving  to  still 
other  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
electricity  as  a  method  of  intercommuni- 
cation we  have  put  our  second  most  im- 
portant means  of  converse  into  private 
control ;  thanks  to  the  greater  wisdom  of 
our  fathers,  the  most  important  means  of 
converse,  the  post-office,  was  kept  a 
National  organization  and  under  the  Na- 
tion's control.  Is  not  the  printing-press 
a  wonderful  invention  ?  Yes.  But  if  it 
is  used  by  an  editor  whose  intelligence  is 
that  of  a  village  gossip's  tea-table,  and 
whose  morals  are  those  of  the  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  if  it  is  used  to  give  wider  circula- 
tion to  lies  and  libels,  or  to  foment  preju- 
dice and  stimulate  hostility  between  dass 
and  dass,  section  and  section,  race  and 
race,  it  is  maleficent,  not  beneficent  Are 
not  the  dirigible  balloon  and  the  aeroplane 
wonderful  inventions  ?  Yes.  But  if  they 
shall  be  used  in  future  warfare,  whether 
industrial  or  military,  to  drop  down  dyna* 
mite  bombs  upon  unprotected  cities,  they 
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will  not  prove  admirable  inventions. 
Carelessness  may  convert  an  automobile 
into  an  instrument  of  unintentional  homi- 
cide ;  malice  may  use  Bessemer  steel  in 
constructing  a  rapid-firing  gun  for  whole- 
sale slaughter. 

These    are     truisms    often    repeated ; 
but  they  need  to  be  often  repeated.     We 
glorify  the  material  resources  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people, 
and  forget  that   the  value  of  material  re- 
sources depends  up>on  the  use  to  which 
we  put  them   and  the  value  of  inventive 
genius  upon   the  direction  m  which  it  is 
employed.      The  essential  spirit  of  democ- 
racy is  this :   that  the  wealth  of  the  land 
and  the  forces   of  nature  belong  to  the 
people.      Political  liberty  is  not  an  end ; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end.     The  end  is  the 
common  welfare.     And  the  only  ground 
for  defending  democracy  is  the  faith  that 
the  people  s  interests  will  be  better  taken 
care  of  by  the  people  than  by  a  despot ; 
that  the  perils   to  popular  welfare  from 
popular   ignorance    are    less   than   those 
from  dass  selfishness.     The  motive  power 
of  despotism   has   always  been  a  sordid 
selt-mterest.    Whether  it  was  the  patricians 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  nobles  of  Bourbon 
France,  the  landed  gentr}^  of  feudal  Eng- 
land,   or    the     bureaucracy    of    modem 
Russia,  the  motive  has  always  been  the 
same — self-aggrandizement.       The     few 
have  ruled  the  many  that  the  few  might 
be  rich  while  the  many  remained  poor. 
If    Roman     patricians,     French    nobles, 
English  gentry,  and  Russian   bureaucrats 
had  used  their  wealth,  their  intelligence, 
and  their  power  to  equalize  wealth,  dissemi- 
nate intelligence,  and  diffuse  power,  their 
despotism  would  have  been  both  benefi- 
cent and  short-lived.     For  a  community 
in  which  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power 
are  equalized  is  a  democratic  community, 
whatever  the  form  of  government ;  and 
It  is   equally   true   that  a  community  in 
which  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  an 
digarchic  community,  whatever  label  its 
masters  allow  it  to  wear.     The  battle  in 
America  is  a  new  form  of  the  old  cam- 
paign :    a   battle    between    special   priv- 
Dcge    and    universal    welfare.     Only   the 
form,  not  the  substance,  of  the  conflict  is 
chained.     Plutocracy    is    only    a    more 
sordid  form  of   oligarchy      The   feudal- 


ism of  wealth  is  only  a  less  chivalric  form 
of  feudalism.  And  now  that  *'  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies,"  we  need  to  re- 
member that  in  our  Hall  of  Fame,  by  the 
side  of  the  names  of  Hudson  and  P'ulton, 
stand  the  names  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, of  Hamilton  and  Lincoln,  and  we 
have  reason  to  take  a  new  resolve  that 
the  wealth  which  American  discoverers 
have  bequeathed  to  us  and  the  power 
with  which  American  inventors  have 
equipped  us  shall  be  used,  not  to  create 
a  wealthy  and  luxurious  class,  but  for  the 
common  welfare. 

29 

THE  SOUL  OF   THE    GELE- 

BRATION 

The  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  probably  the  most  impressive 
spectacle  of  the  kind  in  modem  times. 
Never  before  had  the  world-wide  British 
Empire  assembled  m  its  capital ;  and  m 
no  modem  dty  had  so  many  races  been 
represented  at  one  time.  The  ends  of 
the  earth  went  up  to  London  bearing  the 
tributes  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
venerable  Queen.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
decorations,  the  splendor  of  the  uniforms 
of  officers  and  troops  from  Australia  to 
India,  the  evidence  on  every  side  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire,  dramatized  a 
commemoration  which  reached  its  climax 
when  the  Queen  drove  across  the  West- 
minster Bridge,  through  the  Surrey  side, 
back  into  the  old  city  of  London,  and 
thence  to  her  palace,  making  a  circuit  of 
the  old  centers  of  the  great  modern  town. 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  demonstration 
of  the  extent  of  English  rule  and  the  power 
of  the  Empire  the  note  of  exultation 
could  hardly  be  suppressed.  At  the  end, 
a  small  group  of  men  who  had  been  lunch- 
ing together  in  the  Reform  Club  were 
seated  in  the  comer  of  the  library  in  which 
Thackeray  often  wrote,  when  one  of  their 
number,  a  distinguished  novelist,  went  to 
the  newspaper  rack,  and  came  back  with 
the  London  Times  in  his  hands,  saying, 
"  I  want  to  read  you  something,'*  and 
with  deep  emotion  read  Kipling's  "  Re- 
cessional." On  the  instant  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  celebration 
had   been   changed.     What  remained  at 
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rx    t^.ws^if-  utufi  Ceiebntkxi  is  cm  a 
^^  -  ^Mu.t.'  H^uc  suui  was  the  cdebra- 
oa     *    i^    ^^twtis  Jubilee;  but  it  has 
..»^cw  t/jv*-*^-^*'  '^''^  ^*^  women  from  the 
>>.^..)   u»M   M^MUCh  of  the  continent     It 
uuK  :uv«:k  MO  striking  relief  the  mate- 
^  ,1.  .%va  .*t  New  York,  the  commercial 
jukv.  ^Kt"  s>i  the  Hudson,  the  wealth  of 
•K    Nc^   Worid.      Other  countries   are 
toiv^^ciued  CO  this  impressive  and  dra- 
r^ac  v.KXUsion.     The  world  out  of  which 
Vnoncd  came  and  to  which  America  owes 
:;^»   much — Holland,  England,   Germany, 
France,  Italy — are   flying   their  flags  on 
the  river.    In  the  midst  of  this  impressive 
exhibition   of   power.  Bishop   Greer  has 
sent  out  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  diocese  a  prayer 
which   interprets   the  celebration   in    its 
deeper  aspects,  and  sounds  the  note  of 
moral    and    spiritual     responsibility,    as 
Kipling's  "  Recessional "  sounded   those 
notes  in  London  twelve  years  ago.     The 
Oudook  reprints  it  as  an  expression  of 
the  soul  of  the   Hudson-Fulton  and  of 
other  commemorations  of  human  achieve- 
ment: 

O  Almighty  God,  who  givest  breath  to 
every  living  tning  and  of  whose  power  it  is 
that  peoples,  nations,  and  kindreds  of  men 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  their  habita- 
tion, we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that 
spirit  of  brave  adventure  to  which  this 
Nation  owes  its  birth.  We  rejoice  in  the 
insuperable  courage  of  those  who,  loving 
liberty  and  knowledge,  have  pushed  away 
the  veil  of  mountains  and  of  seas  and  have 
sought  light  and  freedom  for  themselves 
and  their  children ;  and  we  pray  that  thou 
wilt  give  to  us  the  same  spirit  and  make 
us  a  people  worthy  of  these  heroic  ideals 
and  traditions.  Bless  this  land  of  promise 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  leammg,  and 
pure  manners.  Fashion  into  one  happy 
people  the  multitude  brought  hither  out 
of  many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  whom  we 
intrust  in  thy  name  with  the  authority  of 
governance,  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered 
and  settled  by  their  endeavors  upon  the  best 
and  surest  foundations,  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness, truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety, 
may  be  established  among  us  for  all  gener- 
ations. And  hasten  the  time,  we  pray  thee, 
when  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  dwell 
together  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  war 
shall  be  no  more.  All  which  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour.    Amen. 


SECRETARY  BALLINGER 

AND   THE 
CUNNINGHAM    CLAIMS 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  the 
gist  of  which  The  Outiook  published  last 
week,  President  Taft  did  not  undertake  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Cunningham  claims  are 
fraudulent  or  valid ;  he  confined  himself 
very  properly  to  asserting  his  belief  that 
the  Secretary's  official  and  personal  con- 
nection with  these  claims  has  been  in  no 
respect  culpable  or  improper.  There  is 
every  likelihood  that  when  the  President 
returns  to  Washington  he  will  give  his 
attention  to  some  other  aspects  of  these 
notorious  claims — aspects  which  involve 
not  merely  the  vast  amount  of  wealth 
that  the  Cunningham  claimants  desire  to 
obtain  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  without,  in  our  opinion,  makings 
any  adequate  return  therefor,  but  also 
some  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment underlying  the  controversy. 

The  importance  of  coming  to  a  right 
decision  in  the  Cunningham  daim  contro- 
versy can  hardly  be  overstated.  It  ought 
to  take  precedence  over  any  question  of 
tariff  reform.  Mistakes  made  to-day  in 
tariff  legislation  or  the  executive  applica- 
tion of  the  tariff  law  can  be  corrected  in 
one  year,  in  five  years,  or  even  in  fifty 
years,  so  that  our  grandchildren  need  not 
suffer  from  the  errors.  If  Congress 
should  establish  a  prohibitive  tariff  to- 
morrow, that  would  not  prevent  a  Con- 
gress ten  years  from  now  establishing 
free  trade.  If,  however,  the  best  coal 
lands  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  are  yet  undeveloped  are  turned 
over  to  private  owners  for  private  profit 
this  autumn  by  the  Interior  Department, 
no  conceivable  act  of  legislation  or  of 
executive  power  can  ever  restore  them  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  some  danger  that  this  is  exacdy 
what  may  happen  unless  the  country  pays 
some  attention  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 

What  are  these  facts  ?  More  than  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Alaska,  access- 
ible to  tide  water,  containing  deposits  of 
a  fine  grade  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  pre-empted  under  the  Homestead 
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Law,  which  permits  individual  settiers  to 
Like  up  small    holdings    of   public  land 
by  quarter-sections  -of   one  hundred  and 
?i\iy  acres   each,   are  consolidated  in  the 
I'cnnin^ham    claim,    through    which   the 
claimants      are      attempting     to     get     a 
dear   tide    to    the    entire    property.      If 
s'jch   a    title    is    given    by    the    Govern- 
ment,    one      hundred     and      twent>'-six 
miilions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money 
wiE  be  literally  given  away  for  nothing  to 
a  i^oup  of  capitalists.     While  Mr.  James 
R.  Garfield  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
these  claims  were  resisted  as  fraudulent. 
It  was  steadih'   asserted  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  consolidation  of  the  claims 
was  a  violation   of  the   law.     Continued 
investigation  of  the  claims  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Interior  Department  under 
the    administration     of    Secretary    Bal- 
lini^er,  who.    President  Taft    has   stated, 
a  few  months  previous  to  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  had  acted  as  legal 
adviser  for  the  Cunningham  claimants. 

There  is  unquestionable  evidence  that 
Mr.  Ballinger's  Department  wished  to 
push  these  claims  to  a  speedy  trial.  Mr. 
Baiiinger's  sponsors  declare  that  this  was 
dane  simply  to  expedite  Government 
business ;  his  critics  assert  that  it  was 
done  in  order  to  establish  private  owner- 
ship in  the  claims  before  the  country  or 
Congress  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  action  upon  them.  The  case  has 
now  been  set  for  early  trial  at  the  General 
Land  Office.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
we  do  not  think  the  Interior  Department 
ought  or  can  afford  to  validate  these 
claims.  If  on  the  coming  trial  they  are 
not  pronounced  fraudulent  by  Secretary 
BaDinger,  or  by  his  authority,  they  ought 
at  least  to  be  held  for  further  and  careful 
investigation.  It  has  been  reported  to  us 
on  credible  authority  that  at  least  one  offi- 
cial of  the  Interior  Department  has  said  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  be  "  too 
hard"  upon  the  Cunningham  claimants. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  ever  was  a  case 
in  which  the  law  should  be  applied  with  its 
utmost  stringency,  tbis  is  such  a  case. 
The  fact  that  patents  have  been  g^ranted  in 
former  times  to  consolidated  mineral  and 
coal  lands  under  a  stretching  of  the  law, 
which  was  sympathetic  though  free  from 
corruption,  is  no  precedent  in  this  instance. 
If  it  should  turn  out,  as  we  believe  it  will, 


that  the  coal  lands  covered  by  the  Cun- 
ningham claims  revert  to  the  public  do- 
main because  of  illegal  agreements  of  the 
original  claimants,  these  lands  should  be 
held  intact  by  the  Government  until  Con- 
gress can  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
enabling  the  United  States  to  own  its 
public  coal  lands  and  lease  them  for  pri- 
vate mining  operations,  as  it  now  owns  its 
public  water  powers  and  leases  them  under 
the  law  for  development  by  private  capital. 
Secretary  Ballinger  can  in  no  better 
way  demonstrate  to  the  country  that 
President  Taft  was  justified  in  saying  to 
him,  "  You  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
attitude  of  this  Administration  in  favor  of 
the  conservation  of  National  resources," 
than  by  making  every  possible  legal  effort 
to  retain  the  Cunningham  coal  lands  in 
the  ownership  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  supporting  with  every  proper  influence 
at  his  command  legislation  which  will  en- 
able the  people  of  this  country  to  lease 
their  coal  and  mineral  possessions  instead 
of  giving  them  away  or  selling  them  for 
trifling  sums. 

E3 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  AFRICA 

The  readers  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
this  month,  no  less  than  the  editors  and 
publishers,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  first  article,  "  African  Game 
Trails."  And  the  term  readers  of  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine  will  in  this  case,  we  imag- 
ine, include  an  exceedingly  large  propor- 
tion of  American  readers.  Their  pleasure 
will  not  only  lie  in  reading  the  direct,  vIl^- 
orous,  and  fresh  impressions  of  a  man  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  t3'pe  in  a  new  country 
and  among  extraordinary  surroun dinars, 
but  it  will  also  reflect  the  universal  inter  st 
in  all  that  pertains  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's marked  personality.  That  this  in- 
terest is,  in  fact,  keen  in  a  degree  that  is 
hardly  true  of  any  other  living  American, 
has  been  shown  in  the  assiduity  with  which 
every  movement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  since 
his  leaving  the  White  House  has  been  re- 
ported and  commented  upon  in  the  press. 
Often  these  comments  have  been  based 
on  insufficient  mformation  and  have  re- 
sulted in  erroneous  impressions.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  careless 
and  often  ridiculous  allegations  about  the 
hunting   plans   of  this   expedition.     Not 
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long  ago  we  quoted  from  a  letter  received 
at  this  office  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  which 
he  ridiculed  the  charge  of  "  brutal  butch- 
eries," and  asserted  his  belief  that  the 
average  American  would  not  make  up  a 
final  judgment  on  the  matter  until  he  read 
the  authentic  account  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  expedition.  He  added  :  "  I 
can  be  condemned  only  if  the  existence 
of  the  National  Museum,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  all  sim- 
ilar zoological  collections  are  to  be  con- 
demned." It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  to 
us  at  least,  to  find  that  in  his  first  article 
Mr.  Roosevelt  draws  a  proper  distinction 
on  this  point  in  an  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence. "  Game  butchery,"  he  says,  '*  is 
as  objectionable  as  any  other  form  of 
wanton  cruelty  or  barbarity ;  but  to  pro- 
test against  all  hunting  of  game  is  a  sign 
of  softness  of  head,  not  of  soundness  of 
heart."  In  a  paragraph  elsewhere  in  this 
paper  we  quote  a  letter  from  a  Govern- 
ment expert  on  the  value  of  the  Bird 
Refuges  established  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
suggestion.  This  is  only  one  incident 
among  many  known  to  people  really  in- 
terested in  the  general  subject  which 
might  be  quoted  showing  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
long-continued  activity  in  preventing  cru- 
elty, aiding  the  preservation  of  desirable 
game,  and  keeping  the  sport  of  hunting 
within  reasonable  bounds.  In  the  article 
in  Scribner's  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  African  game  preserves,  and  lays  down 
this  general  principle : 

Game  reserves  should  not  be  established 
where  they  are  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  large  bodies  of  settlers,  nor  yet  should 
they  be  nominally  established  in  regions  so 
remote  that  the  only  men  really  interfered 
with  are  those  who  respect  the  law,  while  a 
premium  is  thereby  put  on  the  activity  of 
the  unscrupulous  persons  who  are  eager  to 
break  it.  Similarly,  game  laws  should  be 
drawn  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  keeping  steadily  in  mind  certain 
facts  that  ought  to  be  self-evident  to  every 
one  above  the  intellectual  level  of  those  well- 
meaning  persons  who  apparently  think  that 
all  shooting  is  wrong,  and  that  man  could 
continue  to  exist  if  all  wild  animals  were 
allowed  to  increase  unchecked.  There  must 
be  recopiition  of  the  fact  that  almost  any 
wild  animal  of  the  defenseless  type,  if  its 
multiplication  were  unchecked  while  its 
natural  enemies,  the  dangerous  carnivores, 
were  killed,  would,  by  its  simple  increase, 
crowd  man  off  the  planet:  and  of  the  fur- 
ther fact  that,  far  short  of  such  increase,  a 


time  speedily  comes  when  the  existence  of 
too  much  game  is  incompatible  with  the 
interests,  or  indeed  the  existence,  of  the 
cultivator.  As  in  most  other  matters,  it  is 
only  the  happy  mean  which  is  healthy  and 
rational. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  these  columns,  no  game  has 
been  killed  by  the  Roosevelt  expedition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  animals 
needed  for  food,  which  has  not  been  in- 
tended for  preservation  and  exhibition  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
found  British  East  Africa  alive  with  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  human  civilization  as 
well  as  to  the  hunter.  He  points  out 
that  never  has  the  contrast  been  more 
strong  and  striking  between  a  high  civili- 
zation and  "  a  wOderness  of  savage  men 
and  savage  beasts "  upon  which  that 
civilization  has  been  suddenly  thrust  than 
in  British  East  Africa  in  recent  years.  So 
new  to  modem  exact  knowledge  is  this 
part  of  the  country'  that  "the  map  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century  of  our  era 
gave  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  lakes, 
mountains,  and  head  waters  of  the  Nile 
than  the  maps  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, just  before  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker 
made  their  great  trips  of  exploration  and  ad- 
venture." Even  now  this  region,  he  says, 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  what  it  was  in 
Europe  in  the  late  Pleistocene.    He  adds  : 

The  comparison  is  not  fanciful.  The 
teeming  multitudes  of  wild  creatures,  the 
stupendous  size  of  some  of  them,  the  terri- 
ble nature  of  others,  and  the  low  culture  of 
many  of  the  savage  tribes,  especially  of  the 
hunting  tribes^  suDstantially  reproduced  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Europe  as  it  was  led  by 
our  ancestors  ages  before  the  dawn  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  civilization.  The 
great  beasts  that  now  live  in  East  Africa 
were  in  that  bygone  age  represented  by  dose 
kinsfolk  in  Europe ;  and  in  many  places,  up 
to  the  present  moment.  African  man,  aoso- 
lutely  naked,  and  armed  as  our  early  paleo- 
lithic ancestors  were  armed,  lives  among, 
and  on,  and  in  constant  dread  of,  these  beasts, 
just  as  was  true  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
cave  lion  was  a  nightmare  of  terror,  and  the 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros  possi- 
ble but  most  formidable  prey. 

This  country,  with  its  wonderful  game 
preserves,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls 
•*  zoological  gardens,"  with  its  hordes  of 
lions,  elephants,  b.uffalo,  rhinoceros — the 
four  most  dangerous  of  the  world's  big 
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game — ^with  its  singular  mixture  of  races, 
oam'e  and  foreign,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  a  vividness  of  first  impres- 
sion that  would  hardly  be  present  in  the 
TOting  of  a  professed  scientist  or  hunter 
fcHT  commercial  purposes.  As  a  narrative 
the  article  is  surpassed  in  interest  by  noth- 
ii^  which  has  been  written  on  Africa, 
and  it  abounds  in  incidents  of  personal 
happenings,  such  as  a  stoppage  of  the 
telegraph  service  because  the  wires  had 
been  knocked  down  by  giraffes,  and  the 
narrow  escap>e  of  the  party's  railway  train 
from  running  over  a  hyena  in  the  dusk. 

We  venture  to  quote  in  full  the  list  of 
books  in  the  "  Pigskin  Library  '*  as  of  spe- 
cial interest  just  now  by  way  of  compari- 
>oa  with  Dr.  Eliot's  "  five-foot  shelf 
flbrar\%"  although  it  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  list  is  not  intended 
for  the  same  purpose  as  Dr.  Eliot's,  and 
that,  as  he  states,  it  represents  in  part  his 
son*s  taste  as  well  as  his  own  and  includes 
in  no  way  "  all  the  books  we  most  care 
for,  but  merely  those  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  we  thought  we  should  like  to 
lake  on  this  particular  trip :'' 

Bible. 

Apocrypha, 

Borrow:  "Bible  in  Spain,"  "Zingali,"  "  La- 
vengro,"  "Wild  Wales,"  "The  Romany 
Rye." 

Shakespeare. 

Spenser:  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Mariowe. 

Mahan:  "Sea  Power." 

Macaulay :  History,  Essays,  Poems. 

Homer:  Iliad,  Odyssey. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland. 

**  Nibelungenlied." 

Cailvle:  "  Frederick  the  Great." 

Shefley:  Poems. 

Bacon:  Essays. 

Lowell :  Literary  Essays,  "  Biglow  Papers." 

Emerson:  Poems. 

Longfellow. 

Tennyson. 

Poc:  Tales,  Poems. 

Keats. 

Milton:  "  Paradise  Lost"  (Books  I  and  II). 

Dante:  "  Inferno  "  (Carlyle's  translation). 

Holmes:   "Autocrat,"  "Over  the  Teacups." 

Bret  Harte :  Poems,  "  Tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts,*' "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

Browning:  Selections. 

Crothcrs:  "  Gentle  Reader." 

Mark  Twain:  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  «  Tom 
Sawyer." 

Bim^-an's  "  Piferim's  Progress." 

Eunpides  (Murray's  translation):  " Hippoly- 
tus,"  "  Bacchae." 

Tlie  Federali.st. 

Gregorovius:  "Rome." 


Scott :  "  Legend  of  Montrose,"  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  "  Waverley,"  "  Rob  Roy,*^  "Anti- 
quary." 

Cooper:  "  Pilot,"  "  Two  Admirals." 

Froissart. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

Thackeray:  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "  Penden- 
nis," 

Dickens:  "  Mutual  Friend,"  "  Pickwick." 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  a  man  in 
the  midst  of  the  exciting  experiences 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  having  in  Africa  can 
find  the  time  and  feel  the  mood  to  write 
such  an  article,  one  that  is  not  a  mere 
diary,  but  has  real  literary  quality. 


LITERARY    PORTRAITS 
AND    MEMORIES      . 

American  literature  is  not  rich  in  inti- 
mate histories  of  past  periods,  pictures 
of  vanished  men  and  women  of  gift  and 
grace,  and  two  such  volumes  as  Mr.  Low's 
"  Chronicles  of  Friendship,"  already  no- 
ticed in  The  Outiook,  and  Mr.  Winter's 
"  Old  Friends "  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.) 
appearing  within  a  few  months  make  the 
lover  of  the  brief  but  honorable  annals 
of  American  art  in  all  forms  grateful. 
Mr.  Winter  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the 
world  as  a  dramatic  critic  associated  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  for  more  than 
forty  years,  a  position  to  which  he  gave 
distinction  by  reason  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  drama  and  the  theater, 
his  outspoken  condemnation  of  vulgarity 
and  sham  on  the  stage,  and  his  scathing 
denunciation  of  the  gross  and  insinuating 
immorality  with  which  some  play-writers 
and  managers  have  defaced  the  theater 
and  defamed  humanity  during  the  past 
few  years.  To  a  large  group  of  friends 
and  readers  Mr.  Winter  has  long  been 
known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  charm- 
ing little  volumes  of  essays,  studies  of 
Shakespearean  themes,  descriptions  of 
English  scenery,  criticisms  of  plays  and 
writers,  and  as  a  poet  whose  lyrical  gift  is 
of  a  notable  sweetness  and  grace. 

Although  a  critic  with  a  trenchant  and 
sometimes  caustic  pen  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
Winter  is  a  devoted  lover  of  his  friends  and 
of  the  persons  and  standards  that  inter- 
pret his  ideals  of  life,  and  "  Old  Friends  " 
is  a  record  of  his  good  fortune  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  friendships,  his  devout  admira- 
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tion  of  some  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
youth  who  were  the  leaders  of  American 
thought,  his  generous  fellowship  with  the 
men  of  his  own  generation.  He  writes 
with  vivid  freshness  of  feeling  of  Long- 
feUow,  Hdmes,  Taylor,  Aldrich,  Curtis, 
Dickens,  Lowell,  Stedman ;  and  his  re- 
ports of  these  well-known  writers  are  in  a 
vein  of  affectionate  eulogy,  but  not  of 
monotonous  praise.  The  lyrical  note  in 
Mr.  Winter's  style  is  in  hk  heart  also, 
and  some  of  his  tributes  are  devout  in 
their  reverence.  They  are,  however,  not 
lacking  in  incident  and  humor.  To  the 
world  outside  his  own  doors  Longfellow 
was  the  embodiment  of  formal  courtesy 
and  dignity.  Mr.  Winter  brings  out 
another  side  of  his  character : 

It  is  not  eveiy  poet  who  possesses  the 
sense  of  humor.  The  lack  of  that  sense  in 
Wordsworth  caused  effects  that  are  lament- 
able. Tennyson  mistakenly  considered  him- 
self to  be  strongly  humorous,  and  when  lik- 
ened to  Shelley,  he  replied,  almost  resentfully, 
"  But  Shelley  had  no  humor."  Tennyson  . 
could  be  playful — sometimes  grimly  and 
bitterly  so,  sometimes  sweetiy  and  merrily 
so— but  his  humor  was  lambent.  Long- 
fellow's sense  of  humor,  on  the  contrary, 
though  gentle,  was  acute,  and  nothing  comic 
escaped  him.  Among  the  relics  Uiat  he 
especiaUy  treasured  was  an  inkstand  once 
the  property  of  Coleridge.  One  day,  show- 
ing that  relic  to  a  stranger  who  had  called 
on  him,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  *  The  Ancient 
Mariner'  was  written  from  this."  "Yes," 
said  his  visitor,  "and  'The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,'  who  done  that  ?**  Another  visitor, 
on  asking  his  age  and  being  told  it  was 
seventy,  remarked,  "  I've  seen  many  men  of 
your  age  who  looked  much  younger  than 
you  do."  A  Newport  bookseller  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  you  look  more  like  a  sea  cap- 
tain than  a  poet."  An  admirer  of  the  epis- 
tolary order  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  Please 
send  your  autograph  in  your  own  handwrit- 
ing." He  has  recorded  a  characteristic  dia- 
logue with  a  strange  lady,  in  black  garments, 
who  accosted  him  one  summer  morning  at 
his  house  door. 

"Is  this  the  house  where  Longfellow  was 
born  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  not  bom  here." 

"  Did  he  die  here  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  not  dead." 

"  Are  you  Longfellow  ?" 

"|I  am." 

"  I  thought  you  died  two  years  ago." 

That  recalls  the  intelligent  remark  made 
to  Walter  Savage  Landor  by  a  lady  who 
wished  to  compliment  him  on  his  "  Pericles 
and  Aspasia."  "  Mr.  Landor,"  she  said,  "  I 
havent  had  time  to  read  your  *  Periwinkles 
and  Asparagus,'  but  I  hear  it  is  very  good.** 

.  .  .  At  another  time  he  {Longfellow]  men- 


tioned an  amusing  instance  of  the  awkward 
compliment  with  which  famous  men  are  not 
infrequently  favored.  "  A  stranger,**  he  said, 
"was  introduced  to  me  at  Newport,  who, 
seizing  my  hand,  most  effusively  exclaimed : 
'*.Sir,  I  have  long  desired  to  know  vou.  Sir. 
I  am  one  of  the  few  men  who  nave  reaa 
your  'Evangeline.*"  And  it  is  to  himself 
that  the  lover  of  humor  is  indebted  for  rec- 
ord of  the  ingenuous  remark  made  to  him 
by  an  Englishwoman  who,  with  a  party  of 
fellow-travelers,  called  on  the  ^Gnerican 
poet  "  As  there  are  no  ruins  in  this  coun- 
try," said  the  felicitous  speaker, "  we  thought 
that  we  would  come  ana  see  you." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  his- 
tory the  most  valuable  chapters  of  Mr.  Win- 
ter's reminiscences  are  those  which  give 
us  sketches  of  the  writers  in  New  York 
who  formed  a  local  Bohemia  just  before 
the  Civil  War,  among  whom  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  promising  later  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  ranks  of  workings 
and  successful  men  of  letters.  Others, 
perfiaps  equally  promising,  fell  by  the  way. 
Of  the  group  that  met  from  time  to  time 
in  the  caf^  or  restaurant  of  the  broad- 
waisted  Pfaff,  Mr.  Winter  gives  this 
glimpse  : 

The  group,  seldom  complete,  included 
Clapp,  Howland,  Wilkins,  O'Brien,  George 
Arnold,  Frank  Wood,  Charles  Dawson 
Shanly,  N.  G.  Shepherd.  Charles  D.  Gar- 
dette.  Walt  Whitman,  Thomas  Blades  de 
Walden,  W.  L.  Symonds,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Edward  Mullen,  and  the  writer  of  these 
words.  Once  in  a  whDe  at  ni&^ht  the  table 
became  surrounded.  One  such  occasion  I 
recall  when  the  humorist  "  Artemus  Ward  ** 
(Charles  F.  Browne)  made  his  first  appear- 
ance there,  accompanied  by  an  acquaintance 
whose  name  he  mentioned,  and  whom 
he  gleefully  commanded  to  take  a  seat. 
"  Don't  be  afiaid,"  he  said,  "  they  won't 
hurt  you.  These  are  Bohemians.  A  Bo- 
hemian is  an  educated  hoss-thief."  On 
another  such  occasion,  Mr.  W.  D.  HoweUs, 
now  the  voluminous  and  celebrated  novel- 
ist— he  whose  effulgent  criticism  has,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  literary  world,  dimmed 
the  shining  stars  of  Scott  and  Thackeray — 
came  into  the  cave,  especially,  as  afterward 
was  divulged,  for  the  purpose  of  adoring  the 
illustrious  Whitman.  Mr.  Howells  at  that 
time  was  a  respectable  youth,  in  black  rai- 
ment, who  had  onlv  just  entered  on  the  path 
to  glory,  while  Whitman,  by  reason  of  that 
odoriferous  classic,  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass," 
was  in  possession  of  the  local  Parnassus. 
The  meeting,  of  course,  was  impressive. 
Walt  at  that  time  affected  the  Pompadour 
style  of  shirt  and  jacket — ^makin^  no  secret 
of  his  brawny  anatomy — and  his  hirsute  chest 
and  complacent  visage  were,  as  usual,  on 
liberal  exhibition ;  and  he  tippled  a  litde 
brandy  and  water  and  received  his  admir- 
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ers  homage  with  charatcteristic  benignitv. 
There  is  nothing  like  genius,  unless  possibly 
it  may  be  leather. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  Bo- 
hemians waa  the  gifted  Irishman  who 
wrote  "  The  Diamond  Lens  "  and  "  The 
Wondersmith,"  which  awakened  wide- 
spread interest  when  they  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  "  A  wild  bird  and  a 
wanderer,"  Mr.  Winter,  recalling  Byron, 
calls  him: 

like  many  persons  of  the  Irish  race, 
O'Brien  was  impetuous  in  temper  and  **  sud- 
den and  quick  in  quarrel.*^  At  one  time  he 
consorted  with  a  Scotch  comrade,  Donald 
McLeod,  author  of  a  novel  called  "  Pynns- 
horst,^*  and  they  were  obliged  to  occupy  the 
same  bed.  Once,  after  they  had  retired  for 
slumber,  an  angry  dispute  occurred  between 
them  relative  to  the  question  of  Irish  or 
Scotch  racial  superiority.  O'Brien  was 
aggressively  positive  as  to  the  predominant 
merit  of  the  Irish.  McLeod  was  violent  in 
assertion  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of 
the  Scotch.  "  I  will  not  tolerate  your  inso- 
lence,'' said  McLeod.  "You  can  do  as  you 
please,^  said  O'Brien.  "  I  will  demand 
satisfaction,"  shouted  McLeod;  "a  friend 
of  mine  shaJl  wait  on  you  in  the  morning." 
"Very  well,"  answered  O'Brien,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  blanket  over  himself,  "  you 
know  where  to  find  me  in  the  morning." 
Both  the  belligerents  were  sincere  in  their 
ferocious  intention,  but  neither  of  them 
could  resist  the  suddenly  comic  aspect  of 
their  dispute,  and  so  the  quarrel  ended  in 
a  lai^;h.  The  incident  was  related  by 
O'Brien. 

...  As  to  O'Brien,  friendship  had  to  be 
charitable  toward  infirmities  of  character 
and  errors  of  conduct  He  lacked  both 
moral  courage  and  intellectual  restraint 
He  was  wayward,  choleric,  defiant,  some- 
times almost  savage  ;  but  he  was  generous 
in  disposition  and  capable  of  heroism,  and 
his  works  a£Ford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
imagination  that  accompanies  p^enius  and 
the  grace  that  authenticates  literary  art. 
Among  m^  Bohemian  comrades  he  was  the 
most  admired.  His  poen>  of  "  The  Fallen 
Star,"  already  mentioned,  contains  stanzas 
in  which,  unconsciously,  he  revealed  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  own  nature,  with  some  part  of 
his  own  experience,  and  which  pathetically 
indicate  the  writer's  personality  and  the 
influence  it  diffused : 

"  A  brflliant  boy  that  I  once  knew, 
In  far-off,  happy  days  of  old. 
With  sweet,  frank  face  and  eyes  of  blue, 
And  hair  that  shone  like  gold ; 

**  A  figure  sinewy,  lithe,  and  strong, 
A  laugh  infectious  in  its  g^ee, 
A  voice  as  beautiful  as  song 
When  heard  along  the  sea. 


"  Like  fruit  upon  a  southern  slope. 
He  ripened  on  all  natural  food — 
The  winds  that  thrill  the  skyey  cope, 
The  sunlight's  golden  blood  ; 

**  And  in  his  talk  I  oft  discerned 
A  timid  music  vaguely  heard. 
The  fragments  of  a  sone  scarce  learned. 
The  essays  of  a  bird.' 

Of  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  who  be- 
came widely  known  as  Artemus  Ward, 
one  of  the  earlier  American  humorists, 
Mr.  Winter  gives  a  very  attractive  pen- 
picture:  a  kindly,  droll,  serious-looking 
man,  full  of  fun  and  friendliness,  and 
given  to  jokes,  practical  and  unpractical : 

In  fact,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  had  been  merrymaking:  with 
gay  companions,  we  repaired,  upon  his  invi- 
tation, to  the  hotel  in  which  he  then  lodged, 
the  Jones  House,  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York,  a  pleasant  abode  long  ago  demol- 
ished. On  reaching  his  room,  he  hastily 
summoned  a  servant,  and,  after  ordering 
that  copious  refreshment  should  be  provided, 
he  eamesUy  inquired,  with  an  imposing 
aspect  of  solemnity,  an  aspect  by  which  I 
was  completely  deceived,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  arouse  the  landlord.  The 
servant  hesitated. 

"  It  is  late,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  it  is  late,"  replied  Artemus,  "  but 
I  have  a  message  for  him  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  is  urgent,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  glad  to  receive  it.  Do  you  think  you 
could  wake  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  could  wake  him,  if  you — " 

"  Well — I  will  see  that  you  are  not  blamed. 
Will  you  remember  what  I  say,  and  be  careful 
to  deliver  the  message  exactly  as  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  give  him  my  compliments; 
be  sure  you  mention  my  name ;  he's  an  old 
friend  of  mine;  he'll  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  me.  Wake  him,  and  tell  him,  and 
speak  distinctly,  will  you  i*" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Tell  him,  with  my  very  kindest  regards, 
that — the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance." 

There  is  plenty  of  serious  matter  in 
Mr.  Winter's  very  readable  account  of 
men  whose  names  are  fading  out  of  the 
general  memory,  and  whose  gifts,  eccen- 
tricities, and  good  fellowship  he  piously 
preserves ;  while  the  fuller  reports  of 
writers  like  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Sted- 
man,  and  Aldrich,  who  were  Mr.  Winter's 
early  or  later  friends,  will  be  read  with 
interest  not  only  by  contemporary  readers, 
but  by  students  of  our  literature  in  the 
future. 
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BY   GEORGE    KENNAN 

STAFF    CORRESPONDENT    FOR   THE    OUTLOOK 

Mr.  Kennan,  the  famous  Siberian  explorer,  as  the  representative  of  The  Outlook,  went 
to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island,  to  meet  Commander  Peary  on  his  return  to  civihzation.  In 
an  interesting  letter  printed  in  The  Outlook  last  week  Mr.  Kennan  told  the  story  of  the 
long  wait  at  Sydney  made  necessary  by  the  unexpected  delay  of  the  ship  Roosevelt  at 
Battle  Harbor.  In  the  following  letter  he  furnishes  an  intimate  personal  view  of  the  great 
explorer  and  his  reappearance  to  the  civilized  world.— The  Editors. 


THE  Roosevelt  sailed  from  Battle 
Harbor,  Labrador,  early  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  September 
18,  and  was  therefore  due  at  J^ydney  some- 
time Monday.  The  first  point  from  which 
she  could  be  seen  and  reported  was  from 
the  small  rocky  island  St.  Paul,  which 
rises  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTence 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  north- 
ern end  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  about 
seventy-five  miles  north  of  Sydney.  A 
cablegram  from  this  point  announced  that 
she  was  passmg  at  nine  o^clock  Monday 
morning. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Peary's  intention  to 
send  her  daughter,  Marie,  and  Robert,  Jr., 
to  meet  their  father  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  and  to  wait  for  him  herself  in  the 
hotel  but  when  Mr.  James  Ross,  of 
Monti eal,  extended  to  her  the  hospitality 
of  his  large  and  luxuriously  furnished 
steam  yacht  Sheelah,  and  offered  to  take 
her  to  meet  the  Roosevelt  far  out  at  sea, 
she  changed  her  plans  and  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ross  I 
was  asked  to  accompany  Mrs.  Peary  and 
the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kehl,  and  at 
half  past  one  on  Monday  afternoon  we 
went  on  board,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor 
and  ran  up  along  the  high,  picturesque 
Cape  Breton  coast  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Paul  s  Island.  We  expected  to  meet  the 
Roosevelt  somewhere  off  Bay  St.  Ann's 
about  three  o'clock,  but  hour  after  hour 
passed  without  bringing  her  within  the 
limits  of  vision,  and  at  half-past  five,  when 
we  were  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Syd- 
ney, nothing  could  be  seen  to  northward 
except  the  sails  of  two  or  three  fishing- 
boats — faint  polygons  of  pearly  white  on 
the  sharp  horizon  line. 

Shortly  after  six  we  caught  sight  of  St. 
Paul's,  the   island  which    the    Roosevelt 
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was  supposed  to  have  passed  that  morn- 
ing, but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  her,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  we  gave  up 
the  search,  put  about,  and  ran  down  the 
coast  toward  Sydney,  with  a  glorious 
tropical  sunset  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
gold  flaming  over  the  violet  haze  that  filled 
the  deep  wild  ravines  in  the  mountains 
back  of  Ingonish.  After  two  long  weeks 
of  hope  deferred  it  was  hard  for  Mrs. 
Peary  to  give  up  seeing  her  husband  that 
"  evening,  but  she  bore  the  disappointment 
bravely  and  said  when  she  bade  us  good- 
night, "  He  will  surely  come  to-morrow." 
We  subsequently  learned  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  turned  back  the 
Roosevelt  was  off  St.  Paul's  Island,  and 
that  if  we  had  gone  on  we  should  have 
met  her  within  an  hour.  She  anchored 
there  so  as  not  to  reach  her  destination  in 
darkness,  while  we  steamed  back  and 
spent  the  night  in  Sydney  harbor. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  the 
Sheelah  got  under  way  and  again  ran  up 
the  Cape  Breton  coast.  About  seven 
o'clock  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sunshiny  mornings  imaginable,  Mr.  Jack 
Ross  came  down  from  the  bridge  and  an- 
nounced, "  She's  in  sight,  about  eight  miles 
away  on  the  port  bow."  The  captain  of 
the  Sheelah  slowed  down  his  engines,  so 
as  to  give  Mrs.  Peary  time  to  get  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  mouthful  to  eat,  but, 
notwithstanding  this  delay,  the  Roosevelt 
before  eight  o'clock  was  abeam  and 
seemed  about  to  pass  us  without  notice. 
Her  crew  appeared  to  regard  the  Sheelah 
merely  as  a  pleasure  yacht  bound  north, 
and  Commander  Peary  evidently  did  not 
expect  his  wife  and  children  to  meet  him 
thirty  or  forty  miles  at  sea  before  break- 
fast. When,  however,  we  blew  our  shrill, 
quavering  siren  whistle,  which  seemed 
piercing  and  insistent  enough  to  raise  the 
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dead,  the  old  queer-shaped,  rusty-looking 
Flyix^  Dutchman  from  the  Polar  Sea 
b^^an  to  show  s%ns  of  interest 

Turning  sharply  to  port,  we  ran  across 

her  wake,  catching  a  few  whiffs  of  a  most 

andent  and  fishlike  smell  as  we  passed 

under  her  stem,  and  then,  turning  sharply 

again   to   port,  we  ranged  up  alongside 

and  to  the  windward  of  her,  at  a  distance. 

of  only  fifty  yards.     Commander  Peary 

meanwhile  had  made  his  appearance  on 

deck   in    a   gray   jersey,  a   short  Arctic 

jacket  with  fur  cuffs  and  a  big  fur  collar, 

and  a  soft  creased  alpine  felt  hat     As  we 

drew  up  alongside  he  gazed  intently  at  his 

wife  and  children  through  a  marine  glass, 

but  he  was  apparently  so  astonished  and 

excited,  or  so  absorbed  in  looking  at  them, 

that  the  idea  of  shoudng  or  waving  his  hat 

to  them  did  not  occur  to  him,  although  we 

were  so  near  that  with  a  glass  you  could 

see  the  nervous  twitchii^  of  the  muscles 

of  his  face. 

Five  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Peary,  Miss 
Peary,  and  little  flaxen-haired  Robert, 
Jr.,  were  in  a  boat  manned  by  four 
sailors  from  the  Shedah  and  steered,  by 
Mr.  James  Ross.  Crossing  the  narrow- 
ing strip  of  water  that  separated  the  two 
vessels,  they  caught  a  line  and  climbed 
the  rope  ladder  to  the  Roosevelt's  blood- 
and-grease-stained  deck;  and  there  the 
devoted  wife,  who  had  with  unfaltering 
coorage  borne  separation  and  loneliness 
for  almost  half  her  lifetime,  was  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  who,  through 
her  heroic  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  had 
been  able  to  achieve,  at  last,  the  object  of 
his  life  ambition. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  husband 
and  wife  were  shut  up  together  in  his 
stateroom,  and  when  they  came  out,  he 
was  so  boyishly  and  exuberantly  happy 
that  he  caught  his  daughter  by  the  waist 
and  waltzed  with  her  around  the  deck. 
The  sailors  of  the  Roosevelt,  meanwhile, 
had  taken  charge  of  Robert,  Jr.,  and  were 
showing  him  something  hidden  in  a  box 
on  the  forecastle.  Presently  we  heard 
him  shouting  to  us  in  childish  treble : 
"They've  got  some  young  foxes;  come 
over  and  look  at  'em."  Even  a  distin- 
guished father  just  from  the  North  Pole 
iras  temporarily  eclipsed  by  a  litter  of 
young  foxes. 
For  half  an  hour  th';  neat  white  pleasure 


yacht  Sheelah  and  the  dirty  black  polar- 
exploring  steamer  Roosevelt  lay  motionless 
side  by  side  off  the  rugged  coast  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  They  did  not  differ  much 
in  size,  but  they  presented  the  most 
extraordinary  contrast  in  architecture,  fur- 
nishings, and  general  appearance  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  Nova  Scotian  waters. 
Shortiy  before  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Ross 
returned  to  the  Sheelah,  leaving  Mrs. 
Peary  and  her  children  on  the  Roosevelt, 
Commander  Peary  put  on  the  conven- 
tional dress  of  civilization,  which  his 
wife  had  brought  to  him  in  a  suit  case, 
and  the  captains  of  both  steamers  put 
them  in  holiday  attire  by  hanging  from 
mast  to  mast  and  from  mastheads  to 
bulwarks  long  strips  of  brightiy  colored 
signal  flags  aAd  pennants.  Captain  Bart- 
lett  also  hoisted  at  the  end  of  the  main 
gaff  a  large  American  flag  bearing  the 
words  North  Pole  in  letters  a  foot  high 
on  a  strip  of  white  bunting  run  diagonally 
from  the  inside  upper  to  the  outside 
lower  comer.  A  few  moments  later  the 
captain  of  the  Sheelah  rang  the  bell  for 
full  speed  ahead,  and,  waving  our  caps  to 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Peary,  we  steamed 
away  toward  Sydney,  leaving  the  Roose- 
velt floating  motionless  on  the  blue  rippled 
water,  making  an  impressive  picture  with 
her  black  sides,  her  rusty,  abraded  water- 
line,  her  high  overhanging  bow,  her  grimy 
deck-houses,  her  lofty  white  crow^s-nest, 
her  fluttering  pennants,  and  her  huge 
North  Pole  flag  floating  out  from  the  end 
of  her  main  gaff. 

We  reached  Sydney  before  noon,  and 
found  the  city  and  shipping  ablaze  with 
flags  and  the  shores  of  the  harbor  crowded 
with  people  waiting  for  the  Roosevelt's 
arrival.  Scores  of  gayly  decorated  yachts 
and  a  power  launch  filled  with  young 
girls  dressed  in  white  and  carrying  flow- 
ers went  down  the  harbor  to  meet  her  ; 
and  shortly  after  one  o'clock  she  steamed 
slowly  up  abreast  of  the  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  whole  flotilla  of  flag-decorated  pas- 
senger steamers,  yachts,  tugs,  motor 
boats,  steam  launches,  rowboats,  and 
Peterborough  canoes.  It  is  estimated 
that  fifteen  thousand  people  witnessed  her 
arrival,  and  at  least  five  thousand  crowded 
into  the  streets  along  the  water  front  when 
Peary  landed,  drove  to  the  Sydney  Hotel, 
and  made  a  short  speech  from  the  carriage 
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in  response  to  the  welcoming  address  of  the 
Mayor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  had  a  more  cordial  reception  if  Syd- 
ney had  been  an  American  city. 

Captain  Bartlett,  however,  made  a  mis- 
take in  bringing  the  Roosevelt  to  the  pier 
instead  of  anchoring  her  out  in  the  stream. 
When  I  went  on  board  with  a  permit  to 
inspect  her,  I  found  her  in  possession  of  a 
disorderly  mob  of  four  or  five  hundred 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  re- 
garded myself  as  lucky  to  escape  from 
her  with  any  clothes  at  all  on  my  back. 
A  friend  from  New  York  who  accompa- 
nied me  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  got 
ashore,  and  said,  "  Roosevelt  always  was 
too  blame  popular,  anyway."  This  army 
of  vandals  practically  looted  the  ship,  car- 
rying away  dishes,  knives  and  forks, 
books,  kodaks,  and  even  the  scientific 
notes  and  records  of  Professor  McMillan. 
None  of  these  things  have  yet  been  re- 
covered. 

As  soon  as  Commander  Peary  had  a 
few  moments  of  leisure  he  was  good 
enough  to  come  to  my  room  and  talk  to 
me  about  his  polar  experiences.  He  did 
not  care  to  say  anything  about  Dr.  Cook, 
but  he  answered  without  hesitation  ques- 
tions that  I  put  to  him  concerning  the 
limits  of  the  possible  in  sledging  o.ver 
polar  ice.  All  that  he  told  me  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief — that  of  an  old  dog- 
sledger — that  it  was  an  absolute  physical 
impossibility  for  Dr.  Cook  to  remain  in 
field  for  eighty-two  days,  as  he  says  he 
did,  with  no  other  food  than  that  which 
he  carried  with  him  when  he  started. 
Eighty-two  days'  food  for  men  and  dogs, 
with  fuel,  spare  clothing,  and  camp  equip- 
ment, cannot  be  handled  on  polar  ice  by 
three  men  with  two  sledges  and  twenty- 
six  dogs,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
food  may  be.  Nor  can  three  men  travel 
incessantly  over  polar  ice  for  eighty-two 
days  on  any  amount  of  food  that  they  can 
take  on  two  sledges  at  the  start,  even  if 
they  kill  half  their  dogs  and  feed  them  to 
the  survivors.  Peary's  standard  load  was 
five  hundred  pounds  per  sledge.  Dr.  Cook 
would  have  had  to  take  on  his  two  sledges 
for  eighty-two  days  loads  two  or  three 
times  as  heavy  a  weight  as  Peary's  stand- 
ard, and  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  get  such  loads  across  pressure 
ridges  between  floes.     Neither  can  three 


men  travel  1,140  nautical  miles  over  pack 
ice  with  only  two  sledges  and  not  have 
such  sledges  either  seriously  injured  or 
smashed.  In  going  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance Peary  had  nine  sledges  out  of  nine- 
teen put  out  of  commission.  Finally, 
according  to  Dr.  Cook's  account,  in  his 
outward  and  return  journeys  from  An- 
nootok  to  the  Pole  and  back  to  Jones 
Sound,  he  covered,  in  a  single  sledging 
season,  about  twenty-five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. I  believe  the  highest  record  pre- 
viously made  by  a  sledging  party  in  a 
single  season  was  about  eleven  degrees. 

At  one  period  in  my  life  I  spent  three 
consecutive  winters  in  Siberia,  and  was 
engaged  most  of  the  time  in  exploring 
the  desolate,  almost  uninhabited  region 
that  lies  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  In  the  course  of  this 
experience  I  had  to  consider  and  solve 
many  times  and  under  varying  conditions 
the  problems  of  Arctic  transportation  that 
involved  the  elements  of  time,  distance, 
and  food  ;  and  I  ultimately  acquired  what 
may  fairly  be  called  an  expert  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  distance  that  an  un- 
supported dog-sledge  party  could  go,  with 
the  food  that  it  could  carry  in  that  field. 
We  did  not  have  pressure-ridges  or  leads 
of  open  water  to  reckon  with,  but  we  did 
have  to  consider  temperatures  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  degrees  below  zero  and 
blinding  blizzards  that  would  sometimes 
hold  a  party  motionless  in  one  camp  for 
a  whole  week.  In  some  parts  of  our 
field  we  could  not  count  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  being  able  to  feed  our  dogs  with 
game,  and  we  therefore  had  to  figure  very 
closely  on  the  time  we  could  remain  in  the 
field,  and  the  distance  we  could  cover, 
with  the  dog  food  we  could  carry  on  our 
sledges. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  I  read 
Dr.  Cook's  narrative  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  give  me  a  feeling  of  distrust  was 
the  extraordinary  length  of  time  that  he 
said  he  spent  in  the  field  without  support- 
ing sledges,  without  caches  of  provisions, 
and  without  killing  any  game.  Turn  to 
his  account  of  his  journey  as  printed  in 
The  Outlook  of  September  11,  and  com- 
pute from  his  own  figures  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  day  when  he  began 
his  "  final  dash  "  over  the  circumpolar  ice 
with  two  sledges  and  twenty-sbc  dogs,  and 
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the  day  whoi  "  the   sky  cleared  "  and  he  quarters  of  dried  salmon,  or  two  pounds 

found  himself  "  far  down  in  Crown  Prince  and  a  half  of  reindeer  meat,  a  day.    If  we 

Gustav  Sea."     I  make  it  as  follows  :  were  forced  to  outfit  with  the  latter  food, 

Days,  we  should   provide   at   least   twenty-five 

Bi«iiming  of  «  final  dash,*»  March  21,  pounds  a  day  for  a  team  of  eleven  dogs ; 

DS^^^2%^<s;^'ii^ri3;to ''  -<^ ^ - T- «o^, o- '^. -S*> 

arrival  at  latitude  84^,  Msty  24 ..... .      31  country,  and  had  to  make  rapid  time,  we 

Departure  from  latitude  84,  May  24,  should   not  expect   to   carry  more   than 

tokiffing  of  bears  in  Crown  Prince  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  or  a  supply 

Gustav  Sea,20  days  later Jo  f^r  one  month.     I  once  took  dog  food 

Total * 82  ^^^  thirty  days  on  a  trip  from  Anadyrsk 

toward  Bering  Strait,  and  it  was  piled  up 

It  thus  appears,  from  Dr.  Cook's  own  on  my  sledge  almost  chin-high.     Now,  in 

^res,  that  between    the  time  when  he  order  to  stay  eighty-two  days  in  the  field, 

sent  back  his  last  supporting  sledge  and  with   twenty-six  dogs,    Dr.   Cook   would 

began  his  circiunxx>lar  "  dash,"  in  March,  have  had  to  start  from  the  northern  end  of 

and  the  time  when  the  "  sky  cleared  "  and  Hdberg  Island  with  5,000  pounds  of  dog 

the  Gustav   Sea   "  bears   came  along  as  food  loaded  on  two  sledges,  to  say  nothing 

ife-saveis,"  in  June,  he  spent  eighty-two  of  fuel,  camp  equipage,  spare  clothing,  and 

days,  or  nearly  twelve  weeks,  on  the  ice,  twelve  weeks'  food  for  three  men.  In  other 

without  a  pound  of   food  other  than  that  words,  twenty-six  dogs  would  have  had  to 

which  he  had  on  his  two  sledges  when  he  **  dash  "  out  over  the  polar  ice  with  a  load 

started  of  nearly  three  tons.    I  do  not  believe  that 

A^  I  read  these  remarkable  statements  it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry  such 

and  made  mentally  these  surprising  compu-  a  load  even  over  a  smooth  Siberian  tun- 

tations,  I  asked  myself,  "  Could  one  of  our  dra.     Of   course    Dr.   Cook  might  have 

hedging  parties  have  made  such  a  record  started   with   only   half  this    quantity  of 

as  this  in  Siberia  ?"   and  I  had  to  say  to  musk-ox  fiesh,  and  might  have  lessened 

myself,  **  Most  emphaticaQy,  no  I"     Nor  his  consumption  by  gradually  killing  his 

do  I  beEeve  that  it  could  have  been  done  dogs ;  but,  in  that  case,  he  could  hardly 

anywhere  else.      Consider  for  a  moment  have    remained   eighty-two    days   in   the 

the  probable  weight  of  the  food  that  he  field  and  made  1,140  nautical  miles  over 

would  have  had  to  take  with  him  for  an  polar  ice,  even  if  he  fed  dog  to  dog  and 

c^ty-two-day  trip    over  polar  ice.     His  ate  dog  until  there  were  no  dogs  left 

dog  food,    apparently,  consisted   of   the  Scott,  Shackleton,  Peary,  and  all  recent 

flesh  of  musk-oxen,  since  he  had  killed  explorers  who  have  made  polar  records 

more   than  a  hundred  of  these  animals  either  laid  out  caches  of  provisions  far  in 

shofdy  before    he    began  his  final  dash,  advance  or  took  supporting  sledges  with 

Musk-ox  flesh,  from  the  point   of  view  them ;  and  in  many  cases  they  practiced 

of  portability,  is  not  a    good  dog  food,  both  of  these  methods.     In  his  last  and 

because   it   contains   a    high   percentage  successful  polar   dash    Peary  used    four 

of  water  and  is  very  heavy  in  proportion  supporting  parties  in  covering  an  out-and- 

to  the   amount    of    nourishment   that    it  return  distance  of  about  eight  hundred 

afords.     When,  in  Siberia,  we  could  not  miles,  while  Dr.  Cook  had  no  supporting 

get  dried  salmon  and  had  to  feed  our  dogs  parties    in    an    out-and-retum    distance 

with  rdndeer  meat — which   corresponds  which,  according  to  his  statements,  was 

roughly  with  musk-ox  flesh — ^we  consider-  about   eleven   hundred  and    forty  miles. 

ably  increased    the    weight  of  the  daily  As  a  dog-sledger  of  some  experience  I  do 

ration.     I  don't  know  how  much  musk-ox  not  believe  it  possible  either  to  carry  five 

flesh  would  go  to  a  dog  ration  in  Arctic  thousand   pounds   of    dog  food   on    two 

America,  but  in  Siberia  we  should  expect  to  sledges  or  to  remain  eighty-two  days  in 

give  a  hard-working  dog,  in  very  low  tem-  the  field  without  supporting  parties,  food 

peratures,  at  least  one  pound  and  three-  deposits,  or  game  supplies. 
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Perhaps  ihe  most  picturesque  sinRle  decorative  feature  of  New  York's  H  udson- Fulton  Celebration  is  this  inposingr 
Water  Gate  at  the  river  front  of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  It  was  desigmed  by  Henry  Hombostel  and  Georgre 
Otis  Post.  This  is  the  official  landing-place  for  naval  guests,  and  at  the  foot  of  its  esplanade,  200  feet  long:,  are  landing- 
stages  to  accommodate  twenty  or  more  launches.  Last  Saturday  it  was  admired  by  many  thousands  of  people  in  the  great 
naval  parade.  "  The  architects,"  says  the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Parade,  Captain  Miller,  '*  for  three  years,  and  without 
remuneration,  have  Riven  their  time  to  the  marine  improvement  of  Riverside  Drive.  To  them  and  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Docks  and  Femes  and  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  the  Nation  and  New  York  both  owe  a  grreat  debt  of  latitude  •' 
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enry  Hudson^ s 
Last  F'oyage 

By  Henry  van   Dyke 

|NE  sail  in  sight  upon  the  lonely  sea, 
And  only  one,  God  knows!     For  never  ship 
But  mine  broke  through  the  icy  gates  that 

guard 
These  waters  greater  grown  than  any  since 
We  left  the  shore  of  England.     We  were 

first, 
My  men,  to  battle  in  between  the  bergs 
And  floes  to  these  wide  waves.     This  gulf  is  mine; 
I  name  it !  and  that  flying  sail  is  mine  1 
And  there,  hull-down  below  that  flying  sail, 
The   ship  that  staggers  home  is  mine,  mine,  mine  ! 
My  ship  Discoverie! 

The  sullen  dogs 
Of   mutineers,  the  bitches'  whelps  that  snatched 
Their  food  and  bit  the  hand  that  nurtured  them. 
Have  stolen  her!     You  ingrate  Henry  Greene, 
I   picked  you  from  the  gutter  of  Houndsditch, 
I   i>aid  your  debts,  and  kept  you  in  my  house. 
And  brought  you  here  to  make  a  man  of  you. 
You,  Robert  Juet,  ancient,  crafty  man, 
Toothless  and  tremulous,  how  many  times 
Have  I  employed  you  as  a  mate  of  mine 
To  give  you  bread!     And  you,  Abacuck  Prickett, 
You  sailor-clerk,  you  salted  puritan, 
You  knew  the  plot  and  silently  agreed. 
Salving  your  conscience  with  a  pious  lie. 
Yes,   all  of  you, — hounds,'  rebels,  thieves  I    Bring  back 
My  ship! 

Too  late — I  rave — they  cannot  hear 
My  voice:  and  if  they  heard,  a  drunken  laugh 
Would  be  their  answer.     For  their  minds  have  caught 
The  fatal  firmness  of  the  fool's  resolve, 
That  looks  like  courage  but  is  only  fear. 
They'll  blunder  on,  and  lose  my  ship,  and  drown, — 
Or  blunder  home  to  England  and  be  hanged. 
Their  skeletons  will  rattle  in  the  chains 
Of  some  tall  gibbet  on  the  Channel  cliffs, 
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While  passing  sailors  point  to  them  and  say, 
*'  Those  are  the  rotten  bones  of  Hudson's  men, 
Who  left  their  captain  in  the  frozen  North  T' 

O  God  of  justice,  why  hast  Thou  ordained, 
Plans  of  the  wise  and  actions  of  the  brave 
Dependent  on  the  aid.  of  fools  and  cowards? 

Look — there  she  goes — her  topsails  in  the  sun 
Gleam  from  the  ragged  ocean  edge,  and  drop 
Clean  out  of  sight!     So  let  the  traitors  go 
Clean  out  of  mind  I     We'll  think  of  braver  things  ! 
Come  closer  in  the  boat,   my  friends.     John   King, 
You  take  the  tiller,  keep  her  head  nor 'west. 
You,   Philip  Staff e,   the  only  one  who  chose 
Freely  to  share  with   us  the  shallop's  fate, 
Rather  than  travel  in  the  hell-bound  ship, — 
Too  good  an  English  sailor  to  desert 
These  crippled  comrades, — try   to  make  them  rest 
More  easy  on  the  thwarts.     And  John,  my  son, 
My  little  shipmate,  come  and  lean  your  head 
Upon  your  father's  knee.     Do  you  recall 
That  April  day  in   Ethelburga's  church, 
Five  years  ago,  when  side  by  side  we  kneeled 
To  take  the  sacrament,  with  all  our  company, 
Before  the  Hopewell  left  St.  Catherine's  docks 
On  our  first  voyage  ?    Then  it  was  I  vowed 
My  sailor-soul  and  yours  to  search  the  sea 
Until  we  found  the  water-path  that  leads 
From  Europe  into  Asia. 

I  believe 
That  God  has  poured  the  ocean  round  His  world. 
Not  to  divide,  but  to  unite  the  lands  ; 
And  all  the  English  seamen  who  have  dared 
In  little  ships  to  plow  uncharted  waves- 
Davis  and  Drake,   Hawkins  and  Frobisher, 
Raleigh  and  Gilbert — all  the  other  names — 
Are  written  in  the  chivalr^^  of  God 
As  men  who  served  His  purpose.     I  would  claim 
A  place  among  that  knighthood  of  the  sea : 
And  I  have  earned  it,   though  my  quest  should  fail  1 
For  mark  me  well.     The  honor  of  our  life 
Derives  from  this:    to  have  a  certain  aim 
Before  us  always,  which  our  will  must  seek 
Amid  the  peril  of  uncertain  ways. 

Then,  though  we  miss  the  goal,  our  search  is  crowned 
With  courage,  and  along  the  path  we  find 
A  rich  reward  of  unexpected  things. 
Press  towards  the  aim  :    take  fortune  as  it  fares  1 
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I  know  not  why,  but  something  in  my  heart 
Has  alwa3rs  whispered,  "  Westward  seek  your  aim." 
Four  times  they  sent  me  east,  but  still  my  prow 
Turned  west  again,  and  felt  among  the  floes 
Of  ruttling  ice  along  the  Groneland  coast. 
And  down  the  rugged  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
And  past  the  rocky  capes  and  sandy  bays 
Where  Gosnold  sailed, — ^like  one  who  feels  his  way 
With  outstretched  hand  across  a  darkened  room, — 
I  groped  among  the  inlets  and  the  isles, 
To  find  the  passage  to  the  Isles  of  Spice. 
I  have  not  found  it  yet — but.  I  have  found 
Things  worth  the  finding! 

Son,  have  you  forgot 
Those  mellow  autumn  days,  two  years  ago, 
Wlien  first  we  sent  our  little  ship  Half-Moon — 
The  flag  of  Holland  floating  at  her  peak — 
Across  a  sandy  bar,  and  sounded  in 
Among  the  channels  to  a  goodly  bay 
Where  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  ride? 
A  fertile  island  that  the  redmen  called 
Manhattan  crowned  tlje  bay;  and  all  the  land 
Around  was  bountiful  and  friendly  fair. 
But  never  land  was  fair  enough  to  hold 
The  seaman  from  the  calling  of  the  waves: 
And  so  we  bore  to  westward,  past  the  isle. 
Along  a  mighty  inlet,  where  the  tide 
Was  troubled  by  a  downward-rolling  flood 
That  seemed  to  come  from  ^ar  away — perhaps 
From  some  mysterious  gult  •  »t  Tartary  ? 
We  followed  that  wide  wa^^nvay,  by  palisades 
Of  naked  rock  where  ^1-..  ::  inight  have  held 
Their  fortress ;  and  by    "^Uin?    hills  adorned 
With  forests  rich  in  tini^-,     or  great  ships; 
Through  narrows  where  uic  mountains  shut  us  in 
With  frowning  cMs  that  seemed  to  bar  the  stream; 
And  then  through  open  reaches  where  the  banks 
Sloped  to  the  water  gently,  with  their  fields 
Of  com  and  lentib  smiling  in  the  sun. 
Ten  days  we  voyaged  through  that  placid  land. 
Until  we  came  to  shoals;  and  sent  a  boat 
Upstream,  to  find — what  I  already  knew — 
We  sailed  upon  a  river,  not  a  strait ! 

But  what  a  river  1     God  has  never  poured 
A  stream  more  royal  through  a  land  more  rich. 
Even  now  I  see  it  flowing  in  my  dream, 
While  coming  ages  people  it  with  men 
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Of  manhood  equal  to  the  river's  pride. 

I  see  the  wigwams  of  the  redmen  changed 

To  ample  houses,  and  the  tiny  plots 

Of  maize  and  green  tobacco  broadened  out 

To  prosperous  farms,  that  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale 

The  many-colored  mantie  of  their  crops. 

I  see  the  terraced  vineyards  on  the  slopes 

Where  now  the  wild  grape  loops  the  tangled  wood ; 

And  catde  feeding  where  the  red  deer  roam  ; 

And  wild  bees  gathered  into  busy  hives 

To  store  the  silver  comb  with  golden  sweet ; 

And  all  the  promised  land  begins  to  flow 

With  milk  and  honey.     Stately  manors  rise. 

Along  the  banks,  and  casdes  top  the  hills, 

And  little  villages  grow  populous  with   trade, 

Until  the  river  runs  as  proudly  as  the  Rhine, — • 

The  thread  that  links  a  hundred  towns  and  towers  I 

All  this  I  see,  and  when  it  comes  to  pass 

I  prophesy  a  city  on  the  isle 

They  call  Manhattan,  equal  in  her  state 

To  all  the  older  capitals  of  earth, — 

The  gateway  dty  of  a  golden  world, — 

A  city  girt  with  masts,  and  crowned  with  spires, 

And  swarming  with  a  busy  host  of  men, 

While  to  her  open  door,  across  the  bay, 

The  ships  of  all  the  nations  flock  like  doves  1 

My  name  will  be  remembered  there,  for  men 

Will  say,  "  This  river  and  this  bay  were  found 

By  Henry  Hudson,  on  his  wa>'  to  seek 

The  Northwest  Passage  into  farthest  Inde." 

Yes,  yes,  I  sought  it  then,  I  seek  it  still, 
My  great  adventure,  pole-star  of  my  heart! 
For  look  ye,  friends,  our  voyage  is  not  done  : 
Somewhere  beyond  these  floating  fields  of  ice, 
Somewhere  along  this  westward  widening  bay. 
Somewhere  beneath  this  luminous  northern  night, 
The  channel  opens  to  the  Orient, — 
I  know  it, — and  some  day  a  little  ship 
Will  enter  there  and  battle  safely  through ! 
And  why  not  ours — to-morrow — who  can  tell  ? 
We  hold  by  hope  as  long  as  life  endures : 
These  are  the  longest  days  of  all  the  year, 
The  world  is  round,  and  God  is  everywhere. 
And  while  our  shallop  floats  we  still  can  steer. 
So  point  her  up,  John  King,  nor 'west  by  north ! 
We'll  keep  the  honor  of  a  certain  aim 
Amid  the  peril  of  uncertain  ways, 
And  sail  ahead,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
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SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 

THE  TEMPLE:    THE   REASON 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


QneiKli  not  the  Spirit :  despise  not  prophesying^ : 
pro^  an  things;    hold  fast  that  which  is  good.— I 

WE  are  counseled  by  Paul  to 
keep  aHve  our  spiritual  nature 
and  to  honor  those  who  pos- 
sess it  in  larg^er  measure  than  ourselves. 
But  we  are  also  cautioned  not  to  accept 
as  true  all  that  the  prophets  say,  nor  even 
an  that  we  think  we  have  experienced. 
We  are  to  test  both  their  visions  and  ours 
and  hold  fast  only  those  which  stand  the 
test  of  practical  reason.  If  to  believe 
that  men  can  directly  and  immediately 
take  cogp:iizance  of  realities  which  the 
senses  cannot  perceive  is  to  be  a  mystic, 
then  Paul  is  a  mystic.  But  if  to  believe 
that  what  this  inward  sense  declares  is  to 
be  accepted  with  an  unquestioning-  faith, 
that  this  voice  within  is  the  infallible  voice 
of  God  to  be  followed  without  doubt  and 
without  demanding  credentials — if  this  is 
to  be  a  mystic,  Paul  is  not  a  mystic.  If 
to  believe  that  every  such  inward  testi- 
mony, whether  from  our  own  experience 
or  from  the  experience  of  others,  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  and 
then  investigated,  that  no  faith  is  so  sound 
and  no  tradition  so  ancient  that  it  may 
be  accepted  without  question — ^if  this 
IS  to  be  a  rationalist,  then  Paul  was  a 
rationalist.  If  to  believe  that  the  reason 
is  the  only  faculty  for  the  ascertainment 
of  truth,  that  we  are  to  entertain  no 
Ofxnion  as  true  unless  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  reason,  that  all  convictions 
must  be  reasoned  convictions — if  this  is 
to  be  a  rationalist,  then  Paul  was  not  a 
rationalist.  For,  I  repeat,  the  four  apho- 
risms. Quench  not  the  Spirit ;  despise  not 
prophesyings ;  prove  all  things ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  constitute  in  aphoris- 
tic form  Paul's  philosophy.  Man  has  a 
spirit  which  immediately  and  directly  per- 
ceives the  invisible  world;  let  him  not 
suffer  it  to  be  paralyzed.  There  are  men 
of  spiritual  genius  who  possess  this  spir- 
itual power  in  an  unusual  degree ;  let  us 
not  despise  but  respect  their  testimony  as 
to  what  they  have  seen  and  known.     But 


let  us  not  take  either  their  experiences  or 
our  own  as  final ;  let  us  carefully  consider 
them  and  accept  and  act  upon  them  only 
as  they  are  reasonable.  In  deciding  on 
their  reasonableness  the  final  test  is  their 
practical  efficiency.  Are  they  beneficial  ? 
Do  they  promote  our  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind  ? 

Much  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
our  senses.  We  know,  or  think  we  know, 
what  we  see,  or  think  we  see.  But  our 
senses  sometimes  deceive  us.  We  are 
subject  to  hallucinations.  If  we  are  in 
.  doubt  whether  we  have  really  seen  what 
we  think  we  have  seen,  or  if  others  are  in 
doubt  concerning  the  matter,  reason  is 
called  in  to  decide  the  question  and  rectify 
the  error,  if  error  there  has  been.  When, 
for  example,  a  traveler  reports  that  the 
Oriental  juggler,  standing  on  the  open 
ground,  with  nothing  but  the  sky  above 
him,  throws  a  rope  up  into  the  air  and 
then  climbs  up  it  hand  over  hand  and  dis- 
appears from  sight,  the  scientist  discredits 
the  tale.  It  is  not  reasonable  ;  that  is,  it 
does  not  tally  with  what  we  know  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  scientist  docs  not 
aver  that  anything  is  impossible  ;  he  only 
avers  that  some  things  are  more  improba- 
ble than  others.  In  this  case  he  contends 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  traveler 
is  mistaken  than  that  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion has  been  suspended.  So  when  he 
reads  in  an  ancient  record  that  Joshua 
commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  and  it 
obeyed  him,  the  scientist  says  at  once  : 
This  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  ^uasi 
mirage,  or  that  the  expression  is  a  p*^  eti- 
cal  one  used  to  express  the  -i^parendy 
interminable  day,  or  that  the  record  is 
wholly  mistaken,  than  that  the  earth 
stopped  for  an  appreciable  time  in  its 
revolution  on  its  axis.  In  both  cases  the 
scientist  is  following  Paul's  counsel :  he  is 
proving — that  is,  testing  by  his  reason — the 
story  which  is  brought  to  him ;  and,  in 
each  case,  he  rejects  it  because  it  seems 
to  him  more  credible  that  the  witness  is  in 
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error,  or  his  meaning  is  misapprehended, 
than  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  reversed 
or  suspended.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  testimony  to  the  feat  of  the  Ori- 
ental juggler  or  to  the  apparently  length- 
ened day  should  be  so  overwhelming  that 
the  court  would  be  compelled  to  accept  it. 
In  that  case  the  reason  would  be  applied 
to  find  some  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non not  inconsistent  with  the  assumption 
of  science  that  nature  is  subject  to  law,  or, 
to  phrase  this  differendy,  that  God  is  a 
God  of  order  and  not  of  anarchy. 

As  the  physical  senses  are  sometimes 
mistaken,  so  with  the  inward  or  spiritual 
sense.  Personally  I  doubt  whether  the 
latter  is  any  more  frequentiy  mistaken  in 
its  testimony  than  the  former ;  whether, 
that  is,  hallucinations  of  the  spirit  are  any 
more  common  than  hallucinations  of  the 
senses.  The  reason  that  the  spiritual  sense 
is  less  trusted  is  partly  because  we  easily 
distinguish  between  what  we  have  seen  and 
what  we  conclude  from  what  we  have  seen, 
and  with  difficulty  distinguish  between 
what  we  have  experienced  and  what  we 
conclude  from  what  we  have  experienced. 
However  this  may  be,  Paul  would  have 
us  bring  all  our  spiritual  experiences,  no 
less  than  our  sensuous  observations,  into 
the  court  of  reason  and  subject  them  there 
to  investigation.  The  inward  sense  is 
no  more  infallible  than  tiie  outward  sense. 
Both  are  to  be  tested  and  their  testimony 
confirmed  or  their  errors  corrected.  For 
example  : 

"^Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him ;  thou  art  just." 

In  this  verse  Tennyson  gives  expression 
to  what  is  the  nearly  universal  instinct  of 
mankind.  This  is  not  merely  a  hope  of 
life  after  death  ;  it  is  still  more  a  conscious 
experience  of  a  life  that  is  more  than  a 
mere  physical  phenomenon.  Man  thinks 
that  he  is  more  than  a  machine  ;  that  he 
exercises  some  control  over  his  bodily 
organs  ;  that  they  are  his  servants,  not  his 
master ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  when  the  servant  ceases  to  obey 
the  master  and  dissolves  in  dust  and 
ashes,  the  master  ceases  to  exist.  Is  this 
consciousness  of  continuing  life,  of  a  life 
that  transcends  and  in  some  degree  con- 
trols the  body,  trustworthy  ?     Is  this  faith 


in  a  present  and  this  hope  for  a  future 
immortality  reasonable  ?  The  philosopher 
does  not  ask  the  reason  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  faith  and  the  soundness 
of  this  hope.  He  brings  this  faith  and 
this  hope  before  the  court  of  reason  and 
asks,  Is  this  reasonable — ^that  is,  is  it  able 
to  stand  the  inquisition  of  the  reason? 
Taking  life  as  it  is,  is  there  more  to  sanc- 
tion the  hypothesis  of  mortality  or  the 
hypothesis  of  immortality  ?  And  if  he 
finds  that  this  instinct  is  not  unreasonable, 
if  it  is  not  disproved  by  the  reason,  he 
concludes  that  it  is  no  hallucination  and 
he  accepts  it  and  trusts  it. 

So,  again.  Browning's  declaration, 

"Thou  God  art  love,  I  build  my  faith  on 
that,'' 

is  the  expression  of  a  conscious  human 
instinct  This  instinct,  as  Browning  ex- 
presses it,  is  not  so  universal  as  the 
instinct  of  immortality.  But  that  there 
is  a  Person  or  there  are  Persons  who  are 
superior  to  humanity,  that  among  them 
there  is  One  who  may  properly  be  called 
Supreme — a  Jehovah,  or  a  Jove,  or  a 
Wotan,  or  a  Brahm,  or  a  Great  Spirit — 
and  that  he  is  a  moral  being  who  is  gov- 
erned by  considerations  of  justice,  if  not 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence, 
is  the  faith  which  underlies  all  religions, 
that  is  which  underlies  the  consciousness 
of  the  human  race ;  for  religion,  the  sense 
of  dependence  upon  and  reverence  for  a 
supernatural  Being,  is  as  universal  as  the 
race.  There  are  probably  more  blind 
persons  in  the  world  tiian  persons  wholly 
without  any  religious  experience ;  more,  that 
is,  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  light  than 
there  are  who  are  not  conscious  of  some 
superhuman  existence.  And  the  higher 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  age  and  the  race,  the  more  benign  is 
the  conception  of  this  Supreme  Being.  Is 
this  a  consciousness  to  be  trusted,  or  is  it  an 
hallucination  of  the  spirit  ?  Is  it  only  the 
bKnd  who  see,  and  are  the  sighted  all  in 
error  .^  The  philosopher  does  not  ask 
reason  to  demonstrate  to  him  the  existence 
of  a  God.  He  brings  this  universal  con- 
sciousness of  a  Supreme  Being  before  the 
court  of  reason  and  asks.  Is  it  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  ?  Is  belief  in  a  reasoned 
creation  t)r  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  the  more  rational  explanation  of  the 
universe  ?    Is  belief  in  a  moral  order  or  a 
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moral  chaos  more  consonant  with  the 
phenomena  of  life  ?  Is  belief  in  a  right- 
eous Power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
sustained  or  negatived  by  a  study  of  the 
historic  development  of  mankind  ?  Does 
history  look  as  though  life  were  made  up 
of  a  lot  of  unmastered  wills  playing  at 
cross  purposes,  or  as  though  behind  all 
these  heterc^eneous  personalities  there 
were  a  great  Personality  working  out  some 
great  design  by  us  not  well  understood  ? 

So  again  when,  in  the  declaration  that 
"Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet,"  the  poet 
sums  up  and  interprets  the  concurrent 
experience  of  mankind.  Desire  for  wor- 
ship and  joy  in  worship  are  more  common 
than  desires  for  and  joy  in  art.  Those 
who  have  found  inspiration  in  prayer  out- 
number probably  a  hundred  to  one  those 
who  have  found  inspiration  in  music.  The 
devout  soul  is  as  sure  that  he  has  been  talk- 
ing with  some  invisible  presence  in  the 
quiet  of  his  chamber  as  he  is  a  little  later 
that  he  is  talking  with  his  friend  in  the 
parlor.  Prayer  is  not  a  hypothesis  demon- 
strated to  him  like  a  theorem  in  geometry. 

"  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice, 
And  he  heard  me  out  of  his  holy  hill. 
I  laid  me  down  and  slept ; 
I  awaked ;  for  the  Lord  sustained  me/' 

They  who  testify  to  a  like  experience  are 
in  number  like  the  sand  on  the  seashore 
for  multitude.  They  are  uncountable. 
Is  this  an  hallucination  of  the  spirit  ?  or  is 
it  a  reality  ?  Paul's  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  perfectly  fearless.  Test  it,  he  says  ; 
summon  it  into  the  court  of  reason  and 
let  reason  judge.  If  the  modem  skeptic, 
with  his  theory  of  auto-suggestion,  had 
lived  in  Paul's  time,  one  cannot  conceive 
that  Paul  would  have  evaded  or  avoided 
this  counter-h)rpothesis.  Bring,  he  would 
have  said,  your  explanation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  prayer  into  court  with  mine  and 
let  the  reason  judge  between  us. 

"  The  greatest  and,  perhaps,  sole  use  of 
philosophy  is,  after  all,  merely  negative, 
and,  instead  of  discovering  truth,  has  only 
the  modest  merit  of  preventing  error." 
This  sentence,  which  is  attributed  to  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  is  also  Paul's  conception  of 
the  function  of  philosophy.  It  does  not 
furnish  us  with  the  facts  of  life.  The 
facts  of  the  outer  life  are  testified  to  by 
the  physical  senses ;  the  facts  of  the  inner 
fife  are  testified  to  by  the  spiritual  senses. 


But  these  witnesses  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken. They  sometimes  seem  to  contradict 
each  other.  They  must  be  brought  into 
court,  put  on  the  witness-stand,  examined 
and  cross-examined.  Reason  is  not  the 
witness.  Reason  is  the  judge  who  tests 
the  witnesses.  The  witnesses  are  the 
senses  and  the  intuitions ;  the  one  observes 
the  world  without,  the  other  experiences 
the  life  within. 

There  are  several  tests  which  the  reason 
employs  in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  agreeing  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses to  a  phenomenon  seen  goes  far  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  the  seeing  per- 
ception is  an  hallucination  of  the  senses ; 
the  agreeing  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
to  a  life  experienced  goes  far  to  disprove 
the  theory  that  the  experience  is  an  hallu- 
cination of  the  spirit.  The  exceptional 
we  doubt  more  readily  than  the  universal. 
But  in  religion  the  final  test  of  every 
vision  is  its  effect  on  the  character.  The 
test  of  philosophy,  says  Professor  William 
James,  is.  Does  it  work  well }  This  is 
Paul's  test  of  religious  faith.  If  this  is 
pragmatism,  he  is  a  pragmatist.  It  is  also 
the  test  of  practical  science.  The  proof 
of  wireless  telegraphy  is  the  message  sent 
from  station  to  station  without  a  wire. 
The  proof  of  aerial  navigation  is  the 
voyage  on  the  aeroplane.  The  object  of 
religion  is  the  education  and  elevation  of 
man.  The  test  of  every  vision  is  its 
effect  on  the  education  and  elevation  of 
man.  Not  what  we  think  its  effect  will 
be,  but  what  in  fact  its  effect  is.  This  is 
only  to  say  what  Christ  said,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  What  has 
been  the  effect  on  human  character  of 
faith  in  immortality,  in  God.  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
God,  of  communion  with  God }  To 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  would 
be  to  write  the  histor>'  of  Christianity.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  vices  of 
Christendom  are  common  to  humanity,  its 
virtues  are  largely  its  own.  Cruelty  and 
oppression,  fraud  and  deceit,  drunken- 
ness and  prostitution,  are  a  part  of  the 
world's  history.  What  is  not  a  part  of 
the  world's  history,  but  only  part  of  the 
history  of  Christendom,  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  emancipation  of  government, 
the  creation  of  a  sense  of  commercial 
honor  which  has  made  possible  banks  and 
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a  post-office  and  a  credit  system,  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  for  the  unfortunate, 
reformatories  and  penitentiaries  for  the 
criminal,  and  a  temperance  movement 
which  has  promoted  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  community  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol.    What  is  common  to  humanity  is  a 


poignant  sense  of  remorse  for  sin  and  a 
resulting  system  of  sacrifices  and  penances 
to  atone  for  sin;  what  is  peculiar  to 
Christendom  is  an  experience  of  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  which  has  changed  worship 
from  a  pitiful  cry  for  mercy  into  a  joyful 
song  of  thanksgiving. 


THINGS  OF  INTEREST  IN  ENGLAND 

FROM  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  two  new  features  in  English 
national  life  that  have  most  im- 
pressed me"  have  been  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  German  scare,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  and  unreality  of  the  cry  which  is  being 
iterated  and  reiterated  by  the  Chamberlain 
tariff  reformers  and  their  newspaper 
press  that  England  is  decadent  and  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  protectionist  and  commercial  systems 
that  disappeared  in  1846.  As  regards 
the.  German  scare,  I  expected  to  find  evi- 
dences of  it  in  the  contents  bills  which 
all  the  English  daily  newspapers  display 
on  the  railway  book-stalls  and  outside 
the  stores  of  the  retail  news  agents,  I 
also  expected  to  find  evidences  of  it  in 
the  newspapers  themselves — on  the  edi- 
torial as  well  as  the  news  pages.  And  I 
was  confident,  when  I  left  the  steamer  in 
which  I  had  traveled  from  New  York,  that 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  move  among  my 
friends  in  the  world  of  politics  and  the 
world  of  Fleet  Street  and  in  social  life  I 
should  hear  much  of  Germany  and  its 
sinister  aims.  Continuous  reading  of 
English  exchanges  and  of  the  cable  and 
mail  letters  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
papers  had  prepared  me  to  hear  of  Ger- 
many in  this  aspect  at  every  turn.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  once  during  my  stay 
here  has  an  Englishman  or  an  English- 
woman even  mentioned  Germany  to  me. 
After  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  this 
pleasant  surprise,  I  mentioned  the  subject 
to  two  or  three  of  my  friends.  I  recalled 
the  scare  as  it  had  been  presented  to  me 
in  the  English  newspapers  I  had  jg^one 
over  at  home ;  and  when  I  asked  what  it 
an  meant,  the  reply  was,  "  You  can  see 


what  kind  of  newspapers  we  have  in 
London  nowadays."  This  was  the  English 
way  of  suggesting  that  the  scare  was  all 
newspaper  talk ;  and  the  suggestion  was 
accompanied  with  the  assertion  that  the 
English  people  were  now  ashamed  of  the 
whole  business.  It  may  be  that  the 
decision  of  the  Asquith  Government  to 
add  eight  Dreadnoughts  to  the  English 
navy,  or  the  intense  preoccupation  of  the 
national  mind  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
great  Budget,  accounts  for  the  complete 
subsidence  of  the  German  scare.  It 
would  need  more  of  The  Oudook's  space 
and  more  time  than  I  have  just  now  to 
discuss  either  of  these  hypotheses;  but 
the  fact  I  want  to  record  is  that  the  scare 
is  over,  and  apparently  as  much  an  event 
of  the  past  as  the  late  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  celebration  or  any  other  episode — 
satisfactory  or  otherwise — that  is  to-day 
a  matter  only  for  the  historians. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  indications 
that  so  speedy  and  satisfactory  an  end  wOl 
be  made  to  the  cry  of  the  tariff  reformers 
that  England  is  decadent  and  that  protec- 
tion must  be  re-established  without  delay 
if  her  supremacy  is  not  to  be  most  seri- 
ously endangered.  The  newspapers  that 
first  raised  that  cry,  and  that  continue  to 
use  it  as  part  of  the  propaganda  of  tariff 
reform,  are  the  same  that  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  German  scare.  Here  they  are 
doing  England  harm  at  home  and  abroad 
— harm  which,  if  not  soon  ended,  must 
take  a  generation  to  remedy.  Eng- 
lish people  by  nature  have  little  of  the 
optimism  which  is  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     Climatic  and 
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sodal  conditions — social  conditions  which 
are  a  sad  and  persistent  reHc  of  feudal- 
ism— do  not  make  for  optimism  among 
English  people,  although  men  and  women 
who  leave  England  sufficientiy  early  in  life 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  of  the  four  great  British 
oversea  dominions  soon  develop  optimism 
as  a  characteristic.  This  cry  of  decadence 
was  most  strenuously  raised  at  the  time 
when  England,  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  not  so  prosperous  industri- 
ally and  commercially  as  it  had  been  before 
the  financial  panic  in  the  United  States  in 
the  autumn  of  1907.  Admittedly  all  the 
Lancashire  spindles  and  looms,  and  all  the 
sjMndles  and  looms  of  the  hundreds  of 
woolen  miUs  in  Yorkshire,  are  not  hum- 
ming to-day  as  they  were  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1907  ;  in  other  lines  of 
manufacturing,  and  in  transport  and  build- 
ing, work  is  not  as  easy  to  find  as  it  was 
two  years  ago ;  and  the  newspaper  talk 
of  decadence  has  fitted  in  with  the  popu- 
lar mood. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  the  English- 
man long  resident  in  the  United  States 
quickly  realizes  the  difference  between 
the  popular  temperament  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  after  the  depression  of  1907, 
word  was  passed  round  that  it  could  be 
but  temporary,  and  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians had  scarcely  time  to  realize  that 
there  had  been  depression  before  the  up- 
lift began  and  times  were  distinctiy  on  the 
mend.  In  England  the  politicians  in  the 
Opposition  turned  the  depression  to  their 
account  They  made  use  of  it  to  "  bear  " 
the  Liberal  Government  and  to  forward 
the  movement  for  protection.  Opposition 
newspapers,  especially  those  in  London, 
took  their  cue  from  the  Opposition  lead- 
ers, and  they  have  foUowed  this  cue  so 
persistentiy  and  mechanically  that  they 
cannot  discuss  the  defeat  of  the  English 
Cricket  Eleven  by  the  Australians  at  Old 
Trafford  or  at  the  Oval  without  bringing 
in  the  word  "  decadent"  Yet  how  hollow 
the  use  of  this  word  in  application  to 
Ejigland  seems  to  a  visitor  from  New 
York  who  in  these  long,  beautiful  sum- 
mer days  is  enjoying  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  new  London — 
the  Imperial  London  that  is  rising  up  in 


such  stately  magnificence  around  Trafalgar 
Square,  Charing  Cross,  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, St  James's  Park,  and  the  Pal- 
ace of  St.  Stephen's  I  There  was  never 
more  obvious  external  proof  of  the  vital- 
ity of  England— of  its  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, of  the  London  County  and  Municipal 
Councils,  and  of  the  municipal  councils  of 
provincial  England — than  there  is  to-day. 
England  was  positively  never  more  alive. 
Never  were  there  so  many  gratifying  out- 
ward evidences  of  the  new  social  spirit 
that  dates  from  the  great  dock  strike  in 
London  of  just  twenty  years  ago.  Almost 
the  only  note  that  jars  on  the  transatian- 
tic  visitor  is  the  parrot-like  chorus  about 
decadence  that  comes  from  the  London 
newspapers,  and  it  jars  the  more  when 
one  comes  to  understand  that  its  purpose 
is  to  harass  the  present  Government  and 
to  hasten  the  day  when  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons  and 
of  a  feudal  House  of  Lords  to  place  once 
more  on  the  backs  of  the  English  people 
the  incubus  that  Peel  and  Gladstone  lifted 
from  them  some  sixty-three  years  ago. 

Everywhere  I  went  this  summer, 
whether  in  London  or  in  provincial  Eng- 
land, one  question  I  heard  much  discussed 
was  the  likelihood  of  the  success  of  the 
movement  for  women's  suffrage.  That 
and  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Budget,  which 
was  described  to  me  as  the  Social  Justice 
Budget,  were  the  two  prevailing  topics  all 
through  the  summer.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  the  views  on  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions to  which  I  listened  so  often.  Here 
I  desire  to  concern  myself  only  with  two 
phases  of  the  women's  agitation  as  I  saw 
it  incidentally  in  London  and  in  Liver- 
pool. In  London  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  able  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  Report- 
ers' Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  will,  and  look  on  at  close  range  at  the 
committee  stage  of  the  greatest  financial 
measure  that  has  been  submitted  to  Par- 
liament since  Peel  laid  the  famous  Budget 
of  1846  before  the  Commons,  or  Glad- 
stone staked  his  rising  reputation  as  a 
statesman  on  his  great  Budget  of  1853. 
Some  evenings  I  made  my  way  into  the 
House  by  the  entrance  from  Westminster 
Bridge  Railway  Station,  an  approach  much 
used  by  newspaper  men,  as  it  leads  direct 
to  the  tower  in  which  is  the  elevator  that 
gives  access  to  the  suite  of  chambers  set 
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aside  for  the  press.  Other  evenings  I 
approached  the  House  from  Palace  Yard ; 
and  on  the  first  evening  that  I  used  that 
entrance  I  noticed  that  at  each  of  the  two 
gateways  there  stood  two  women  who 
were  giving  out  circulars.  I  passed 
through  in  company  with  a  veteran  Par- 
liamentary editorial  writer,  who  took  one 
of  the  circulars  and  passed  it  to  me  with 
the  remark,  "  This,  at  least,  is  something 
new  since  the  days  you  were  in  the  Gal- 
lery." It  was,  for  it  was  a  manifesto 
headed,  "  Votes  for  Women — The  Siege 
of  Westminster."  In  one  of  the  para- 
graphs was  the  statement  that  these 
women  petitioners,  anxious  to  lay  their 
case  before  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, had  up  to  that  day  "  waited  now  for 
one  hundred  and  ninety  hours."  "  Do 
you  not  think,"  was  the  question  asked 
each  member  of  the  House  to  whom  the 
circular  was  handed,  **  it  is  perfecdy  rea- 
sonable to  expect  Mr.  Asquith  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  the  Women's  Freedom 
League  ?  Will  you  not  stand  to  help  the 
cause,  which  is  as  much  yours  as  ours  ?" 
No  matter  how  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  sitting  of  the  House  a  member  passed 
in  or  out,  one  of  these  circulars  was  x>ut 
into  his  hand.  There  were  two  ladies  at 
each  of  the  two  entrances ;  two  more  at 
the  entrance  under  the  Victoria  Tower. 
Every  two  hours  these  sentinels  were  re- 
lieved. There  were  many  all-night  sit- 
tings when  the  House  was  in  committee 
on  the  Budfeet — sittings  which  extended 
from  three  o'clock  of  one  afternoon  until 
six  or  seven  of  the  following  morning. 
But  at  no  time  were  the  entrances  to  St. 
Stephen's  unguarded  by  these  sentinels 
of  tfie  W<Mnen's  Freedom  League.  They 
stood  there  for  their  two-hour  turns  as 
faithfully  as  the  men  of  the  Horse  Guards 
stand  night  and  day  at  the  Whitehall  en- 
trance to  the  Guards'  Parade  Ground. 
Rain  or  shine,  the  women  were  there — 
women  obviously  of  education  and  refine- 
ment— ^with  policemen  at  their  sides  to 
prevent  crowds  assembling,  and  also  to 
protect  the  women  from  annoyances  from 
passers-by.  Each  day  the  statement  in 
the  printed  circulars  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  the  sentinels  had  been  on  guard  was 
altered  to  tally  with  the  carefully  kept 
record;  otherwise  it  was  the  same  plea 
that  was  presented  to  members  as  day 


after  day,  through  the  unusually  prolonged 
session  of  1909,  they  passed  in  and  out 
of  St.  Stephen's. 

It  was  a  scene  of  another  kind  that  I 
witnessed  in  Liverpool  when  I  attended 
a  great  demonstration  in  Sun  Hall,  Isling- 
ton, in  support  of  the  Budget.  There 
were  four  thousand  people  present.  Mr. 
Allan  Bright,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Haldane, 
Minister  for  War  in  the  Asquith  Cabinet. 
It  was  an  expectant  and  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, for  Liverpool,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  city  in  provincial  England,  has 
long  groaned  under  the  relic  of  feudal  law 
which  permits  the  territorial  aristocracy 
to  draw  to  themselves  all  the  gain  that 
accrues  from  the  unearned  increment 
attaching  to  land  in  the  great  centers  of 
urban  population,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
escape  any  real  contribution  to  municipal 
and  Imperial  taxation.  Mr.  Bright's  ad- 
dress— a  quarter  of  an  hour  long — ^intro- 
ducing Mr.  Haldane  and  explanatory  of 
the  object  of  the  demonstration,  was 
listened  to  without  interruption  either  from 
within  or  from  without  the  hall.  Just  as 
soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Haldane  began  his 
speech  bricks  began  to  arrive  through 
the  windows  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall. 
The  bricks  came  with  such  frequency  and 
there  was  so  much  falling  of  broken  g^ass 
that  Mr.  Haldane  had  to  make  a  halt  in 
his  speech ;  and  the  whole  audience,  plat- 
form, pit,  and  galleries,  stood  up  to  await 
the  end  of  the  fusillade.  The  end  was  longer 
in  coming  than  might  have  been  expected, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  sixty 
policemen  stationed  about  die  hall  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  from  being  stormed  by 
the  women  suffragists  and  their  adherents. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  suffragists, 
instead  of  attempting  to  rush  the  meeting, 
from  which  women  had  been  rigorously 
excluded,  had  adopted  new  tactics.  A 
week  before  the  demonstration  they  had 
hired  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  to  the  hall.  They  moved  in  and 
took  possession  long. before  the  police 
came  on  the  scene  to  guard  the  meeting 
from  their  expected  frontal  attack ;  and  it 
was  from  the  upper  windows  and  the  roof 
of  this  house  that  the  brickbats  were  fired 
through  the  windows  of  the  hall.  No 
announcement  was  made  during  the  meet- 
ing as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
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bricks    which    had   broken    the  windows 
widiout  harming  any  of  the  people  inside  ; 
but  as  I  passed  out  of  the  hall,  act  the  end 
of  Mr.  Haldane's  speech,  I  inquired  of 
a    potioeman,    "  Who    introduced    those 
bricks  ?"    "  The  ladies,"  he  replied,  with  a 
good  humor  which  characterizes  the  Eng- 
fish  policemen  in  their  contact  with  these 
boisterous  aspects  of  the  women's  suffrage 
movement,     "  Have  you  collected  them  ?" 
was  my  next  question.   "  Yes,"  he  replied ; 
"we  have   seven  of  them."     And  next 
day  the  fusilladers  were  before  the  stipen- 
diary'magistrate  at  Dale  Street,  and  at  the 
time  I  write   tfaey   are   sojourning  for  a 
mondi  in  the  jail  at  Kirkdale.     Time  and 
tone  a^:ain  during'  this  extraordinary  agi- 
tation for  women's  suffrage  I  have  recalled 
that  the   movement    made  no   progress 
during  the  many  years  while  it  was  at  the 
parlor  stage.      I   have  recalled,  also,  that 
a  score  of  men  were  transported  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  for  their  part  in  the  long 
agitation  that  preceded  the  Reform  Act  of 
1S32;  that  at   the    crises  of  that  move- 
ment in  1831—2,  to   convince  the  House 


of  Lords  that  the  people  were  in  earnest, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  stomi  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Bristol,  bum  Notting- 
ham Casde,  and  even  organize  a  nin  on 
the  Bank  of  England  that  drained  its 
coffers  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling 
between  Monday  morning  and  Wednesday 
evening.  Also  I  have  recalled  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  after  a  London  crowd  had 
torn  down  the  railings  in  Hyde  Park  that 
the  Tory  Government  of  1866-7  realized 
that  the  working  classes  wcfre  intent  on 
the  extension  of  the  Pariiamentary  suffrage 
which  came  in  1867.  It  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  by  shock  tactics  that  the 
salary  and  wage  earning  people  of  England 
became  possessed  of  the  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  suffrage.  All  the  same,  as 
I  retrospected  in  this  mood  at  the  Sun 
Hall  meeting  in  Liverpool,  it  did  seem  to 
me  that  brickbats  and  politics  do  not  mix 
well,  even  when  the  smashing  of  windows, 
interrupting  a  Cabinet  Minister's  speech, 
and  a  lively  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the 
police  simi  up  all  the  damage  that  was 
done.  E.  P. 


OVER   BEMERTON^S' 


BY  EDWARD  VERRALL  LUCAS 


CHAPTER   XXin 

MISS  AZUR£  VERITY  AND  MR.  DABNEY  OF 
THE  BALAHCE  CONTINUE  TO  KEEP  MY 
MIND   TO    A    SINGl-E    SUBJECT 

1  RATHER  iiked  my  own  rooms  once, 
but  Mjss  Verity's  hare  made  me  dis- 
contentedb  What  is  the  secret  of 
femiinDity  ?  Can  it  be  reduced  to  a  word  ? 
Not  by  me.  But  a  literary  exquisite — a 
Flanbert  or  a  Maupassant — ^in  search  of 
it  ndgbt  do  worae  than  await  inspiralion 
at  Azare's  flat 

She  feads  everything  that  she  ought, 
and  by  some  sobtle  infiaence  compels 
publisbexs  to  bind  attzsu^veiy  everything 
that  she  ongfat  to  read.  If  I  buy  a  new 
book,  it  is  as  Jikciy  as  not  diagy  in  hoe  ; 
bat  if  Aimc  buys  one,  it  is  hke  herself, 

"Cepyrigtat  WOK, by  the  Maoidllati  Company. 


winnmg  and  gay.  Her  shelves  smile. 
She  likes  litde  books,  and  has  a  dozen 
litde  table-stands  for  them. 

Her  flowers  are  perfection — just  a  few 
in  each  glass.  On  the  larger  table  is  a 
dwarf  Japanese  tree  spreading  its  gnarled 
and  venerable  branches  for  a  Lilliputian 
smithy  to  shelter  beneath ;  it  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  On  the  walls  are  a 
few  colored  wood  blocks,  a  water  color  or 
so,  a  Japanese  print  here  and  there,  and 
the  mask  of  the  dead  girl  from  the  Morgue. 

Azure  was  not  there  when  I  entered. 
The  deverest  women  are  not.  Having 
given  me  time  to  look  round  and  catch 
the  note,  she  came  in,  or  at  least  suddenly 
she  was  in  the  room.  Had  I  been  blind 
and  deaf,  I  should  have  known  it.  She 
has  a  presence  :  she  vibrates. 

Sancho  Panza  the  wise,  who,  it  is  on 
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record,  liked  a  man  to  be  a  man  and  a 
woman  a  woman,  would  have  liked  Azure 
Verity ;  but  he  would  have  marveled  too 
at  the  fine  flower  that  civilization  has 
produced.  For  art  has  gone  to  her  mak- 
ing as  much  as  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
the  natural  woman  that  she  makes  one 
think  of,  but  this  other  and  more  formida- 
ble creation,  the  woman  evolved  from 
luxurious  modern  conditions  :  the  woman 
who  sets  Greenlanders  hunting  rare  arctic 
creatures  that  she  may  be  warm,  and 
brown  peasants  toiling  in  the  vineyards 
about  Rheims  that  she  may  drink  bubbling 
'  wine  and  be  gay,  and  chemists  distilling 
perfumes  from  flowers  that  she  may  exhale 
fragrance,  and  Persian  divers  plunging  for 
pearls  that  she  may  emphasize  the  beauty 
of  her  neck. 

But  Azure,  though  her  salary  and  her 
wealthy  spoiling  friends  can  bring  all 
those  luxuries  to  her  slender  white  hand, 
is  in  no  way  the  victim  of  them.^  She 
accepts  them  naturally,  but  she  keeps 
herself  simple  too — ^impulsive  and  ardent 
in  her  sympathies,  very  generous,  and  so 
ready  for  an  adventure  that  she  would  be 
prepared  to  go  through  with  it  entirely  on 
bread  and  cheese. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  after  tea  had  been 
taken  away  and  the  room  had  gained  the 
composure  necessary  for  more  intimate 
talk,  "  now  tell  me  about  your  Naomi." 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?"  I  replied. 

"  She  is  very  attractive,"  said  Azure. 

"  Do  you  think  so  .^"  I  said,  diffidently. 
(I  certainly  think  so,  but  I  was  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  hear  others  say  so 
too.) 

"  Why  isn't  she  married  .^"  was  Azure's 
next  question. 

"  She  has  not  been  asked,  I  suppose," 
I  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  no  one 
has  proposed  to  her?  It's  not  con- 
ceivable." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  I  said. 

"  How  absurd  1"  she  answered,  re- 
flectively. "  There  is  a  girl  born  to  be  a 
wife,  and  no  one  has  the  sense.  .  .  . 
While  I  ..."  she  broke  off. 

"  Naturally,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  are  we 
to  do  r 

"  Do  ?" 

"  Yes,  how  are  we  to  get  her  married  ?" 


"  But  why  ?"  I  said,  as  bravely  as  I 
could. 

**  Why  ?  Because  she  is  far  too  sweet 
and  too  sensible  to  die  an  old  maid." 

"  She  is  very  happy,"  I  said. 

"  Relatively  happy,  perhaps." 

."  Are  you  so  convinced  that  every  one 
should  marry  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  every  one ;  but  certainly 
Miss  Wynne." 

**  But  you  don't  know  her  I"  I  said. 

"  Know  her  I  Of  course  I  do.  I  saw 
her  at  the  theater." 

"  Only  for  a  moment." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  to  see  people. 
I  never  need  to  see  any  one  twice  to 
know  them.  My  first  impressions  are 
always  right.  Sometimes  I  go  back  on 
my  first  impressions,  but  it  is  always  a 
mistake  to  do  so." 

"  And  looking  at  her  like  that,  you 
saw  that  she  wanted  to  marry  ?" 

"  Certainly.  It  is  fearfully  plain  to  any 
one  but  a  selfish  uncle.  What  a  pity/' 
she  added  after  a  pause,  "  that  you  are 
her  uncle." 

My  heart  beat  horribly.  "But  I'm 
not,"  I  said. 

"Not  her  uncle.?"  said  Azure.  "I 
thought  you  were.     What  are  you,  then  ?" 

I  told  her  that  Mrs.  Wynne  was  my 
stepsister. 

She  said  nothing  for  quite  a  long 
while,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  something 
entirely  different  to  say,  but  could  not. 

All  I  could  say  was,  "  To  change  the 
subject  a  litde,  how  is  it  that  you,  with 
such  belief  in  marriage  ..." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  marr>'ing  woman,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  no  courage  to  face  a  loss 
of  liberty.     I  must  be  my  own  mistress." 

"  As  you  would  always  be,"  I  said. 

"  I  daren't  risk  it,"  she  replied. 

"  And  yet  ..."  I  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  you  mean.  I 
have  been  engaged,  and  I  let  myself  be 
run  after.  It's  quite  true,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  I  get  so  fond  of  them,  and  they 
are  so  nice  to  me  ;  but  they  will  spoil  it 
all.  It's  all  rubbish  to  say  that  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven ;  they're  not  It  is 
courtship  that  is  made  in  heaven.  The 
dreadful  thing  about  marriage  to  me  is 
that  it  means  the  end  of  the  engagement. 
The  engagement  is  so  beautiful:  people 
are  so  kind  to  such,  so  understanding  and 
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symxMithetic  and  generous  and  patient. 
And  tben  they  many  and  everything  is 
over." 
"And  yet  you  want  Naomi  to  many." 
"  Oh,  Naomi  is  different.  Naomi  is  a 
bom  wife ;  I  am  a  bom  Jiande,  Naomi 
would  not  see  half  the  things  I  did. 
Naomi  would  love  her  husband  all  the 
more  because  he  was  ill ;  I  should  hate 
him.  Naomi  would  love  to  have  babies  ; 
I  should  be  terrified  and  ashamed." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  bad  citizen,"  I 
said. 

"  Very,"  she  replied  \  "  but  I  have  the 
honesty  to  admit  it ;  and  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  trying^  to  get  good  citizenship  into 
odiers."  She  smiled  with  adorable  mis- 
duef. 

"  Wen/'  I  said,  "  here  we  have  been 
talkiz^  for  an  hour,  and  what  have  we 
done  ?  You  invited  me  to  come  and  tell 
you  about  Venice,  and  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  plaoe ;  nor  have  you  asked  me 
to.  AH  we  have  talked  about  is  other 
persons'  lives." 

"Wdl,"she  retorted,  "and  what  did 
TOU  expect?  Aren't  we  in  London? 
That  is  the  only  subject  here.  No  matter 
bow  a  conversation  between  a  man  and 
voman  begins,  it  is  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  read)  some  one  else's  domestic  com^^ 
cations.  As  for  me,  I  love  it.  One  may 
talk  books  and  plays  and  pictures  and 
travel  now  and  then,  but  the  only  real 
interest  is  other  people — their  hearts  or 
their  want  of  heart,  their  follies  and  their 
pockets." 

**  Much  better,"  I  replied,  "  have  some 
interest  in  your  own  heart." 

"  Not  I,''  she  answered  fmnly.  "  That 
would  be  too  serious." 

On  the  doorstep  whom  should  I  meet 
bat  Mr.  IMfie  Heathcote,  a  picture  of 
cool  taik>nng,  canying  a  bouquet.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  acquaintance,  his 
expression  of  perfect  contentment  and 
serenity  was  dimmed  by  a  passing  doud. 
"What  ho!"  he  saki. 
"What  ho!"  I  replied.  "I  thought 
}X)u  were  at  Cromer." 

"  You  would  not  have  me  remam  idle 
and  frivolous  on  the  East  Coast,"  he  said, 
"  while  the  iimeial  of  my  aunt  is  in  prog- 
ress in  the  metropolis  ?" 
'^  Certainly  noCf"  I  answered. 
He  stffl  k)oked  the  least  bit  abashed. 


"  It's  all  right,"  I  said,  perceiving  his 
thought;  "I  sha'n't  mention  it.  For  some 
time  now  I  have  entirely  given  up  the 
habit  of  remembering  that  I  ever  saw  any 
one  anywhere." 
,     He  laughed  quite  comfortably  ag^in. 

"  Pip,  pip !"  he  said,  and  disappeared 
up  the  stairs. 

So  DoUie  was  among  the  suitors  I  A 
very  good  thing,  too. 

I  walked  home  rather  thoughtfully  by 
way  of  the  Green  Park  and  St.  James's 
Park.  It  was  a  golden  afternoon,  and 
there  were  many  lovers,  and  their  happi- 
ness made  me  happy  and  made  me  sad. 
What  would  have  been  the  result,  I  won- 
dered, if  steady  happiness  had  been  set 
on  the  throne  of  this  world  instead  of  un- 
certainty and  change  and  disappointment  ? 
How  would  life  have  developed  had  we 
been  born  happy  and  well,  and  lived  hap- 
pily, and  loved  happily,  and  then,  when 
our  days  were  fulfilled,  had  suddenly  died 
happily  ? 

Would  it  have  harmed  the  race  ?  Have 
misfortune  and  disease  and  frustration 
and  insecurity  been  necessary  to  man's 
ingenuity  and  industry  ?  Without  sorrow 
should  we  have  had  no  telegraph  ?  with- 
out tears,  no  camera  ?  Have  all  the  ben- 
efits of  dvilization  been  wrung  from  us  in 
some  effort  to  escape  from  the  blows  of 
fate  ?  And  even  if  so,  might  not  happi- 
ness, without  the  advantages  of  progress, 
have  still  been  better  ? 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  and  watched  the 
birds  for  a  long  while.  They,  too,  had 
been  in  love,  and  would  be  again  next 
spring,  most  of  them,  and  it  was  just  as 
real  to  them  as  to  the  youths  and  maidens 
on  the  seats  and  in  the  boats,  and — 
to  me  ? 

Tome. 

I  walked  home  in  a  brown  study. 

Azure  Verity  had  suffidently  disturbed 
my  mind,  but  I  was  destined  to  receive  a 
worse  shock  before  the  day  dosed.  I 
dined  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  and  we  had 
a  very  amusing  evening,  trying  over  a 
number  of  folk-songs  from  Somerset, 
which  the  morris-dancers  are  making  pop- 
ular. I  left  at  about  eleven,  and  Alderley 
said  he  would  walk  with  me,  as  he  had 
something  to  tell  me. 

Briefly  it  was  that  Mr.  Dabney  had 
asked  if  he  might  pay  his  addresses  to 
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Naomi.  He  would  not,  he  said,  say  any- 
thing to  her  until  he  had  the  parents'  per- 
mission ;  which  is  punctilious  of  him,  if 
not  romantic.  I  think,  however,  I  see 
his  point  of  view,  which  is  that,  being 
practically  a  Republican  at  heart,-  and  cer- 
tainly rather  anti-English,  he  might  be 
too  repugnant  a  son-in-law  for  a  public 
man  like  Mr.  Wynne  to  consider,  and  it 
was  therefore  only  honest  to  begin  by 
giving  the  father  the  chance  of  refusal. 

Alderley,  however,  has  no  such  objec- 
tion to  him;  the  objection  comes  from 
Naomi  herself,  who  informed  her  father 
that  she  could  never  love  Mr.  Dabney 
and  so  settled  the  matter  at  once.  And 
since  one  cannot  think  of  him  as  precisely 
the  build  of  a  blighted  and  suicidal  lover, 
the  matter  ends. 

But  why  should  my  heart  again  stand 
still  as  Alderley  told  me  about  it  ? 

CHAPTER   XXIV 

WITH  MR.  BEMERTON'S  ASSISTANCE  I 
TAKE  REFUGE  AMID  A  GALLANT  COM- 
PANY   OF    SEA    DOGS 

Mr.  Bemerton  again  stood  my  very 
good  friend,  for  he  had  sent  up  during 
the  day  a  book  which  he  thought  would 
do  something  for  my  thirst  for  character ; 
and  indeed  it  did.  It  was  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Navy  Records  Society — a  full- 
blooded  work  entitlea  by  its  editor  "  Rec- 
ollections by  James  Anthony  Gardner," 
but  by  this  same  Gardner,  an  officer  in 
Nelson's  day,  "  Naval  Recollections  in 
Shreds  and  Patches,  with  Strange  Re- 
flections above  and  under  Hatches." 

Being  old  enough  to  remember  very 
vividly  the  shock  that  followed  after  that 
Other  James  Anthony's  rending  of  the 
Cheyne  Row  veil,  I  was  not  unwilling 
to  get  a  new  connotation  for  those  two 
Christian  names.  And  certainly  James 
Anthony  Gardner  is  a  find. 

He  was  bom  in  1770,  in  what  he 
thought  the  best  of  all  lands — Ireland; 
and  he  came  home  from  the  sea  in  1802, 
but  he  did  not  take  his  pen  in  hand  until 
1836,  during  which  time  his  memory  had 
purged  itself*  of  inessentials.  He  wrote 
them,  not  for  the  cold  eye  of  a  publisher's 
reader,  but  (like  a  gentleman)  for  his 
own  family's  entertainment.  The  result 
is  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  directness, 


full  of  careless   human   qualities,  naked 
and  unashamed,  and  some  pretty  exer- 
cises in  objurgation,  prefaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  verses : 
"  I  know  nothing  of  grammar ; 

At  school  they  never  could  hammer 
Or  beat  it  into  my  head. 

The  bare  word  made  me  stammer, 
And  turn  pale  as  if  I  were  dead. 

But  here  I  may  as  weU  be  telling, 

I'm  often  damned  out  in  my  spelling. 

And  this  is  all  the  apology 

I  offer  for  my  chronology 

And  biograpnicai  sketches 

Of  mighty  men  and  lubberly  wretches, 

From    seventeen    hundred  and   seventy- 
seven. 

Their  rank,  their  tides,  and  their  names 
all  given." 

The  last  line  contains  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  truth,  for  Gardner,  although 
so  many  years  had  passed,  and  he  had 
served  in  as  many  as  twelve  vessels  as 
midshipman,  master's  mate,  and  lieuten- 
ant, remembered  every  man,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  appraisement  was  all 
ready  with  his  summary.  It  is  these  sum- 
maries, so  vivid  and  searching  and  kindly 
and  understanding,  to  which  it  interests 
me  to  draw  attention :  for  such  things 
are  new  to  me,  and  may  be  new  to  oth- 
ers ;  by  their  vigor  and  candor  they  take 
their  place  with  more  ambitious  anthropo- 
logical efforts. 

For  swift  and  vivid  summary  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  some  of  the  following 
entries  in  Gardner's  book  of  memory  : 

Charles  Buchan,  purser.  Dead.  A  most 
worthy  gentleman. 

Jack  Swanson,  gunner.  Dead.  A  very 
good  man  but  had  a  very  bad  wife. 

Thomas  Floyd,  third  lieutenant.  Dead. 
A  dandy. 

W.  Colt,  midshipman.  Dead.  A  very 
good  fellow.  We  used  to  call  him  "  Old 
Owl." 

George  Rule  Bluet,  midshipman.  Dead. 
A  good-natured  fellow,  with  good  abilities, 
but  drank  hard.  I  recollect  being  of  a  party 
at  Gosport  when  Bluet  wanted  to  make  love 
to  a  young  lady,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  At  last  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
plan  of  the  Edgar's  hold,  which  he  begged 
her  to  accept,  and  hoped  she  would  keep  it 
for  his  sake. 

Sol  Saradine.  Dead.  A  droll,  wicked 
fellow. 

How  Stevenson  and  Henley  would  have 
rejoiced  in  this  name !  Sol  Saradine.  It 
breathes  piracy  and  lawlessness. 

Ben  Forester,  captain  of  marines.  Dead. 
As  brave  and  generous  a  soul  as  ever  lived, 
but  thoughtless  and  died  unfortunate. 
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—  Cook,  carpenter.  IDesKl.  A  good  man; 
BO  dandy. 

Edward  Forster,  midsliipiKian.  Dead. 
Hercukan  Irishman ;  a  terror  to  the  dock- 
yard maties. 

Thomas  Watson,  midshipinan.  Dead.  A 
glorious  noisy  fellow. 

Is  not  that  an  epitaph  indeed,  one  to  be 
proud  of  I  I  wish  I  v?-as  a  glorious  noisy 
feBow. 

Joseph  Loring,  third  lieutenant.  Dead.  A 
good  sailor,  very  passionate,  and  swore  like 
the  dc\Tl. 

The  Parson  (I  forget  his  name).  Dead. 
Had  no  dislike  to  grog. 

Edward  Dowdall,  gunner.  Dead.  Lethar- 
gic; always  dozing  in  the  forecasde;  a 
sleepy,  good  man. 

John  Sandford,  midshipman.  Dead.  A 
member  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club;  a  dandy,  and 
a  dn>n  feBow. 

Thomas  James  Skerret,  midshipman. 
This  fdlow  wanted  to  be  a  tyrant,  but  was 
too  great  a  f  ooL 

Robert  Manning,  midshipman.  Dead. 
Bob  was  a  good  feffo-w. 

Henry  Batt,  midshipman.  Dead.  An  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine.  Marry  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  g^rog,  "which  made  him  an  un- 
grateful return  by  taking  him  out  of  this 
worid  before  it  was  agreeable.  Nicknamed 
"Ram,"  "  Cat,'*  "  Batt,"  and  "  Rammon  the 
Bstcher.'* 

Alexander  Proctor, .  surgeon's   assistant 

Prottdas  the  devil. 

Hitth  Land,  detk.     A  dcver  litde  pedant 

Wmiam  Nowcl,  second  lieutenant  Dead. 

Qoomy  and  fiery,  but  a  good   offioer  and 

gentleman. 

John  Irwin,  fourth  lieutenant  Dead.  A 
Tcry  good  fellow,  always  smiHng. 

John  Roskruge,  master.  Dead.  A  very 
good  van,  one  that  was  better  acquainted 
with  lope-vams  and  bilge-water  than  with 
Homer  or'VirgiL  He  said  a  man's  ideas 
siKndd  go  no  further  than  the  jib-boom  end. 
John  Tuxsides,  midshipman.  A  droll  old 
gQavdn. 

Henry  Foularton,  midshipman.  P^ad. 
Venr  religious,  and  remarkably  neat  in  his 
dTc»;  hut  at  last  drank  very  hard,  and  died 
regretting  ^hat  a  keg  of  gm  <3dong8ide  4rf 
hiin)  shoidd  see  him  oat,  whidi  was  realty 
die  f^^s^- 

Billy  Culmer,  mate.  Dead.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  Billy.  _     ^ 

ThcyiBas  H.  Xidy,  midshtpman.  Dead. 
Pooff  t'om* 

John  Nazer,  mate.  A  very  good  and  very 
Hrfy  fellow. 

Peter  M.  Kinnon,  gunner.  A  good  sailor, 
bat  used  to  damn  his  poor  eyes  so. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  thus,  calHng 
forth  from  their  graves  these  hard-bittisn 
sea  dogs ;  but  that  is  enough.  It  is  lit- 
erature in  its  way,  is  it  not  ? 

Are  there  the  same  or  kindred  charac- 


ters in  the  Navy  to-day,  one  wonders. 
Let  us  hope  so.  But  as  time  goes  on 
and  sophistication  spreads,  the  outstand- 
hig  eccentricities  are  apt  to  decrease; 
there  is  a  general  planing  down  of  the 
harder  knots.  Gardner's  book,  however, 
is  in  the  main  narrative.  It  is  only  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters  that  he  prints  these 
critical  lists.  Many  of  his  old  messmates 
come  in  for  more  detailed  description — 
Mr.  Stack,  for  example.  Mr.  Stack  was 
"  cursed  surly  and  disagreeable,  but  I  be- 
lieve meant  well.  .  .  .  When  in  good 
temper  (which  was  seldom),  he  would  say 
*  my  son '  when  he  addressed  any  of  us  ; 
but  generally  *  111  split  your  ear.'  " 

Mr.  Stack  had  no  richness;  he  was 
simply  a  testy  officer ;  not  like  Mr.  Qum- 
ton,  with  whom  grog  s^eed  so  happily 
(among  other  things  "makhig  his  flesh 
firm")  that  he  took  twenty-six  tumblers 
of  good  Hollands  and  water  a  day.  **  I 
must  in  justice  declare,  however,"  adds 
Gardner,  "that  Mr.  Qiiinton  was  no 
drunkard;  I  never  saw  him  disguised 
with  liquor."  On  the  same  ship,  the 
Orestes,  was  Mr.  Stevens.  When  Sir 
Roger  Curtis  came  to  inspect  the  vessel, 
Mr.  Stevens  was  the  first  to  go  aloft,  and 
was  heartily  commended  by  Sir  Roger  for 
his  activity.  "  You're  A  fine  fellow,  Mr. 
Stevens,"  he  called  up,  "a  most  active 
officer,  Mr.  Stevens ;  you  are  a  wonder, 
Mr.  Stevens."  But  Sir  Roger  spoke  too 
soon,  for  Mr.  Stevens  was  m  reaKty  a 
slacker,  and  was  the  last  left  cm  the  yard. 
Sir  Roger  soon  put  things  right.  "  I 
recall  all  my  compHments,  Mr.  Stevens," 
he  bawled;  "you're  a  lubber,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens; a  blockhead,  Mr.  Stevens;  come 
down,  Mr.  Stevens." 

Lieutenant  Morgan  deserves  to  be 
better  known,  for  he  accepted  one  of 
man's  little  cfifficulties  with  fortitude  and 
humor.  One  day  a  midshipman  named 
Millar  joined  the  ship,  and  Morgan,  giv- 
ing him  a  quick  glance,  sprang  towards 
him  and  asked  him  to  dine  that  evening. 
Millar  was  bewildered,  for  he  had  never 
seen  Morgan  before,  but  he  accepted. 
When  dinner  was  over,  Morgan  declared 
that  he  was  under  a  great  obligation  to 
his  guest,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  acknowledge  it.  Poor  Millar 
was  quite  at  a  loss.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
Morgan,  "  I'll  tell  you.     It  is  this.     I  was 
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considered  the  ugliest  son  of  a  gun  in  the 
fleet  until  you  came  on  board,  but  you 
beat  me  dead  hollow ;  and  surely  you 
can't  wonder  at  my 'being  sensible  of  the 
obligation."  Millar  took  it  well,  and  all 
was  harmony.  Three  months  later,  who 
should  join  the  ship  but  MacBride.  No 
sooner  had  he  stepped  on  board  than 
Millar  was  sent  for  by  his  flrst  lieutenant 
"  Millar,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  happy  dog 
for  being  relieved  so  soon.  I  was  the 
ugliest  son  of  a  gun  in  the  whole  fleet 
for  fully  a  year  before  you  relieved  me ; 
and  here  are  you  relieved  in  only  three 
months,  for  there  stands  one  " — pointing 
to  MacBride — "  that  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion." Then,  going  up  to  MacBride,  he 
shook  his  hand  and  asked  him  to  dine  that 
evening  with  himself  and  Millar  "to.  cele- 
brate the  happy  event. ' '  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  something  ver>'  like  the  best  philosophy. 

These  reminiscences  prepare  the  reader 
to  find  that  Gardner  and  his  friends,  when 
in  Pisa  for  a  night  or  so  during  the  car- 
nivkl,  were  not  precisely  a  band  of  rever- 
ent Ruskinites.  "  One  of  our  midship- 
men pelted  Lord  Hervey  in  his  coach, 
and  when  told  it  was  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, and  that  he  looked  very  angry,  im- 
mediately hove  another  volley  at  Lady 
Hervey,  observing  that  she  looked  better 
tempered  than  his  Excellency."  Return- 
ing to  Leghorn,  they  had  a  strong  party 
of  English  officers  to  dinner,  which  was 
completed  by  rolling  a  waiter  in  the  table- 
cloth along  with  the  plates  and  dishes. 
A  midshipman  then  took  a  loaf  and  let  it 
fall  from  the  second-floor  window  upon 
the  jaw  of  an  Italian  in  the  street,  which 
floored  him.  No  one,  however,  minded. 
"  Would  this,"  asks  Gardner,  "  have  been 
the  case  in  England,  where  every  hole 
and  corner  has  a  board  threatening  prose- 
cution, and  if  you  pass  two  or  three  stop- 
ping in  the  street,  their  conversation  will 
be  about  law,  hanging,  or  trade  .^" 

Gardner's  last  ship  was  the  Bruns- 
wick, on  which  one  Rea  was  captain  of 
marines.  *  *  Rea, ' '  says  Gardner,  *  *  although 
a  very  worthy  fellow,  had  a  great  antip- 
athy to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  always 


cursing  Venables  and  Penn  for  taking" 
possession  of  Jamaica,  and  was  sorry 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  make  them  b. 
head  shorter  for  their  pains.  I  have  often 
heard  him  repeat  the  following  lines  as 
a  morning  and  evening  hymn  : 

'*  *  Venables  and  Penn, 
Two  bloody-minded  men. 
In  an  evil  hour 
Those  seas  did  explore. 
And,  blundering  about. 
This  cursed  hole  found  out  r  • 
And  for  so  doinp 
The  devil  has  them  stewing ; 
And  with  him  they  may  remain 
Till  we  come  this  way  again. 
Which  we  think,  howsomdever, 
(As  our  boatswain  says)  will  be  never. 
And  let  all  the  men  say  Amen.' " 

On  one  glad  morning,  however,  news  at 
last  came  that  peace  was  declared  and  the 
Brunswick  was  to  return  home  and  its  crew 
paid  off.  The  master  brought  the  glad  tid- 
ings, thundering  at  Gardner's  door  at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  singing  this  lusty  song : 

"  *  Jollv  tars,  have  you  heard  the  news  ? 

There's  peace  both  by  land  and  by  sea ; 
Great  guns  are  no  more  to  be  used, 
Disbanded  we  all  are  to  be.' 

*  Oh,'  says  the  admiral,  *  the  wars  are  all 

over.' 
Says  the  captain,  *  My  heart  it  will  break.' 

*  Oh,*  says  the  bloody  first  lieutenant, 

*  What  course  of  life  shall  I  take  ?'  " 

But  the  news  was  false,  and  the  Bruns- 
wick was  sent  back  to  Jamaica  again,  and 
so  dispirited  was  he  that  Gardner  then 
left  the  sea  forever. 

It  is  our  gain  <hat  he  carried  away  from 
it  a  marvelous  memory.  But  I  think  he 
knew  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving, 
for  there  is  much  wistfulness  between  the 
lines  of  his  story.  In  one  place  he  writes  : 
"  We  used  to  fit  a  tarpaulin  in  the  weather 
fore-rigging  as  a  screen,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  have  I  passed  under  its  lee, 
with  a  glass  of  grog,  and  hearing  long- 
winded  stories.  Alas  I  how  dead  are 
times  now !" 

.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  themes  the  plain- 
tive melody  of  which  runs  through,  most 
middle-aged  and  older  lives :  "  Alas  1  how 
dead  are  times  now  I"  This  is  my  com- 
ment, not  the  brave  Gardner's. 


(To  be  continued) 
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TT  is  a  good    many  years  since  I  ran 
across  the  Murphy  family  while  hunt- 
-  ing  up  a  murder,  in  the  old  Mulberry 
Street  days.     That  was  not  their  name, 
Iwt  no  matter ;  it  was  one  just  as  good. 
Thdr  borne  was  in  Poverty  Gap,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  worse.     The  man  was 
a  wife-beater  when  drunk,  which  he  was 
whenever  he  had  "  the  price.*'    Hard  work 
aad  hard  knocks  had  made  a  wreck  of  his 
wife.     The    five    children,  two   of   them 
gids,   were    growing   up   as  they  could, 
which  was  not  as  they  should,  but  according 
to  the  way  of  Poverty  Gap  :  in  the  gutter. 
We  took  them  and  moved  them  across 
town  from  the  West  Side  to  be  nearer  us, 
for  it  was  a  case  where  to  be  neighbor  one 
had  to  stand  close.     As  another  step,  I 
had  the  man  taken  up  and  sent  to  the 
Island.     He  came  home  the  next  week, 
and  before   the  sun  set  on  another  day 
had  run  his  family  to  earth.     We  found 
one    of    the    boys    bringing    beer  in   a 
can  and  Mr.  Murphy  having  a  good  time 
on  the  money  we  had  laid  away  against 
the  landlord's    call.     Mrs.   Murphy  was 
nursing  a  black  eye  at  the  sink.    She  had 
done  her  best,  but  she  was  lighting  against 
fate. 

So  it  seemed  ;  for  as  the  years  went  by, 
though  he  sometimes  stayed  outlus  month 
CD  die  Island — more  often,  espedally  if 
near  dection  dme,  he  was  back  the  next 
or  even  the  same  day — and  though  we 
moved  the  family  into  every  unlikely 
npghborhood  we  could  think  of,  always 
be  found  them  out  and  celebrated  his 
return  home  by  beating  his  wife  and  chas- 
ing the  childxen  out  to  buy  beer,  the  girls, 
as  they  grew  up,  to  earn  in  the  street  the 
money  for  his  debauches.  I  had  taBced  the 
matter  over  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  who 
was  interested  on  the  human  side,  and  we 
had  s^greed  that  ih&rc  was  no  other  way 
than  to  eliminate  Mr.  Murphy.  AH  be- 
nevolent schemes  of  reforming  lum  were 
preposterous.  So,  between  us,  we  sent 
bim  to  jafl  nineteen  times.  He  did  not 
always  get  there.  Once  he  was  back 
bef(»e  he  ootdd  have  reached  the  Island 
ferry;  we  never  knew  how.  Another 
time,  when  the  doorman  at  the  police 


station  was  locking  him  up,  he  managed 
to  get  on  the  free  side  of  the  door,  and, 
drunk  as  he  was,  slammed  it  on  the 
policeman  and  locked  him  in.  Then  he 
sat  down  outside,  lighted  his  pipe  and 
cracked  jokes  at  the  helpless  anger  of  his 
prisoner.  Murphy  was  a  humorist  in  his 
way.  Had  he  also  been  a  poet  he  might 
have  secured  his  discharge  as  did  his  chum 
on  the  Island  who  delivered  himself  thus 
in  his  own  defense  before  the  police  judge : 

**  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  so  likewise  have  I. 
The  reason,  too,  is  the  same. 

It  comes  of  getting  dry. 
The  difference  'twixt  leaves  and  me — 

I  fall  more  harder  and  more  frequcndy." 

But  Murphy  was  no  poet,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  was  of  a  kind  too  fraught 
with  peril  to  life  and  limb.  When  he  was 
arraigned  the  nineteenth  time,  the  judge 
in  the  Essex  Market  Court  lost  patience 
when  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  break  the 
Island  roudne  and  hold  the  man  for  the 
Special  Sessions,  and  ordered  me  stemly 
to  "  Stand  down,  sir  J  This  court  is  not 
to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody."  I  had  to 
remind  his  Honor  that  unless  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  deal  rationally  with  Mr. 
Murphy  the  court  might  yet  come  to  be 
charged  before  the  Grand  Jury  with  being 
accessory  to  wife  murder,  for  assuredly  it 
was  coming  to  that.  It  helped,  and  Mur- 
phy's case  was  considered  in  Sessions, 
where  a  sentence  of  two  years  and  a  half 
was  imposed  upon  him.  While  serving  it 
he  died. 

The  children  had  meanwhile  grown  into 
young  men  and  women.  The  first  sum- 
mer, when  we  sent  the  two  girls  to  a  cler- 
gyman's family  in  the  country,  they  stole 
some  rings  and  came  near  wrecking  all 
our  plans.  But  those  good  people  had 
sense,  and  saw  that  the  children  stole  as 
a  magpie  steals — the  gold  looked  good  to 
them.  They  kept  them,  and  they  have 
since  grown  into  good  women.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  lake  a  job  of  original  creation. 
They  had  to  be  built,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, from  the  ground  up.  But  in 
the  end  we  beat  Poverty  Gap.  The 
boys  ?     That  was  a  harder  fight,  for  the 
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gutter  had  its  grip  on  them.  But  we 
pulled  them  out.  At  all  events,  they  did 
better  than  their  father.  When  they  were 
fifteen  they  wore  neckties,  whi^h  in  itself 
was  a  chaJlenge  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Gap.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  Mr. 
Murphy  with  one,  or  a  collar  either.  They 
will  never  be  college  professors,  but  they 
promised  fair  to  be  honest  workingmen, 
which  was  much. 

What  to  do  with  the  mother  was  a  sore 
puzzle  for  a  while.  She  could  not  hold  a 
flat-iron  in  her  hand  ;  didn't  know  which 
end  came  first.  She  could  scrub,  and  we 
began  at  that.  With  infinite  patience,  she 
was  taught  washing  and  ironing,  and  be- 
tween visits  from  her  rascal  husband  began 
to  make  out  well.  For  she  was  indus- 
trious, and,  with  hope  reviving,  life  took 
on  some  dignity,  inconceivable  in  her  old 
setting.  In  spite  of  all  his  cruelty  she 
never  wholly  cast  off  her  husband.  He 
was  still  to  her  Mr.  Murphy,  the  head  of 
the  house,  if  by  chance  he  were  to  be 
caught  out  sober ;  but  the  chance  never 
befell.  It  was  right  that  he  should  be 
locked  up,  but  outside  of  these  official 
relations  of  his,  as  it  were,  with  society, 
she  had  no  criticism  to  make  upon  him. 
.  Only  once,  when  he  dropped  a  note  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  carrying  on  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  **  scrub  *'  on  the  Island,  did 
she  exhibit  any  resentment.  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  jealous  ;  that  is,  she  was  human. 

Through  all  the  years  of  his  abuse,  with 
the  instinct  of  her  race,  she  had  managed 
to  keep  up  an  insurance  on  his  life  that 
would  give  him  a  decent  burial.  And 
when  he  lay  dead  at  last  she  spent  it  all — 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — on 
a  wake  over  the  fellow,  all  except  a  small 
sum  which  she  reserved  for  her  own  adorn- 
ment in  his  honor.  She  came  over  to  the 
Setdement  to  consult  our  head  worker  as 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  thing  :  should  she 
wear  mourning  earrings  in  his  memory  ? 

Such  is  the  plain  record  of  the  Murphy 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  on  our  books  in 
Henry  Street.  Over  against  it  let  me  set 
one  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  let 
them  tell  their  own  story. 

Our  gardener,  when  he  came  to  dig  up 
from  their  winter  bed  by  the  back  fence  the 
privet  shrubs  that  grow  on  our  roof  garden 
in  summer,  reported  that  one  was  missing. 
It  was  not  a  great  loss,  and  we  thought  no 


more  about  it,  till  one  day  one  of  our 
kindergarten  workers  came  tiptoeing  in 
and  beckoned  us  out  on  the  roof.  Way- 
down  in  the  depth  of  the  tenement-house 
yard  back  of  us,  where  the  ice  lay  in  a 
grimy  crust  long  after  the  spring  flowers 
had  begun  to  peep  out  in  our  garden 
above,  grew  our  missing  shrub.  A  piece 
of  ground,  yard-wide,  had  been  cleared  of 
rubbish  and  dug  over.  In  the  middle  of 
the  plot  stood  the  privet  shrub,  trimmed 
to  make  it  impersonate  a  young  tree.  A. 
fence  had  been  built  about  it  with  lath, 
and  the  whole  thing  had  quite  a  fesdve 
look.  A  little  lad  was  watering  and  tend- 
ing the  "  garden."  He  looked  up  and  saw 
us  and  nodded  with  perfect  frankness. 
He  was  Italian,  by  the  looks  of  him. 

One  of  our  workers  went  around  in 
Madison  Street  to  invite  him  to  the  Settle- 
ment, where  we  would  give  him  all  the 
flowers  he  wanted. 

"  But  come  by  the  front  door,  not  over 
the  back  fence,"  was  the  message  she 
bore,  and  he  said  he  would.  He  made 
no  bones  of  having  raided  our  yard.  He 
wanted  the  "  tree  "  and  took  it.  But  he 
didn't  come.  It  was  a  long  way  round ; 
his  was  more  direct.  This  spring  the 
same  worker  caught  him  climbing  the 
back  fence  once  more,  and  this  time  try- 
ing to  drag  back  with  him  a  whole  win- 
dow-box. She  was  just  in  time  to  pull  it 
back  on  our  side.  He  let  go  his  grip  with- 
out resentment ;  it  was  the  fate  of  war ; 
that  time  we  won.  We  renewed  our 
invitation  after  that,  and,  when  he  didn't 
respond,  sent  him  four  blossoming  gera- 
niums with  the  friendly  regards  of  a  neigh- 
bor who  bore  no  grudge.  For  in  our 
social  creed  the  longing  for  a  flower  in  the 
child-heart  covers  a  maze  of  mischief ;  and 
a  maze  it  is  always  with  the  boys.  No 
wonder  we  feel  that  way.  Our  work,  all 
of  it,  sprang  from  that  longing  and  was 
built  upon  it.     But  that  is  another  story. 

Yesterday  I  looked  down  and  saw  our 
flowers  blooming  there,  but  with  a  dis- 
couraged look  I  could  make  out  even 
from  that  height  Still  no  news  from 
their  owner.  A  littie  girl  with  blue  rib- 
bons in  her  hair  was  watering  them.  I 
went  around  and  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  her.  Mike  was  in  the  country,  she 
said,  on  Long  Island,  where  her  sister 
was  married.     She,  too,  was  his  sister. 
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Her  name  was  Rose,  and  a  sweet  little 
rose  she  did  look  like  in  all  the  litter  of 
that  tenement  yard.  It  was  for  her  Mike 
had  made  the  garden  and  had  built 
the  summer-house  for  her  and  her  friends, 
which  they  furnished.  She  took  me  to  it, 
in  the  comer  of  the  garden.  You  could 
just  put  your  head  in ;  but  it  was  worth 
while.  The  waUs,  made  of  old  boxes  and 
boards,  had  been  papered  with  colored 
pictures.  The  **  Last  Supper  "  was  there, 
and  some  bird  pictures,  a  snipe  and  a 
wood-duck,  with  a  wholesome  suggestion 
of  outdoors ;  on  a  nicely  papered  shelf 
sonie  shining  bits  of  crockery  to  finish 
tlungs  off.  A  doll's  bed  and  chair  fur- 
nished one-half  of  the  "  house,"  a  broken- 
down  parlor  chair  the  other  half.  The 
Eaidals  of  the  four  girl  friends  were  written 
in  blue  chalk  over  the  door. 

The  "  garden  "  was  one  step  across, 
two  the  long  way.  I  saw  at  a  glance  why 
the  geraniums  drooped,  with  leaves  turn- 
ing yellow.  She  had  taken  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  set  them  right  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

"  But  that  isn't  the  way,"  I  said,  and 
mlled  up  my  sleeves  to  show  her  how  to 
plant  a  flower.  I  shall  not  soon  get  the 
smeQ  of  that  sour  soil  out  of  my  nostrils 
and  my  memory.  It  welled  up  with  a 
thousand  foul  imaginings  of  the  gutter 
the  minute  I  dug  into  it  with  the  lath  she 
gave  me  for  a  spade.  Inwardly  I  re- 
solved that  there  should  be  a  barrel  of  the 
sweet  wholesome  earth  from  my  own 
Long  Island  garden  in  that  back  yard,  in 
which  a  rose-bush  might  live,  before  sum- 
mer comes  again.     But  the  sun  ? 

"  Does  it  ever  come  here  ?"  I  asked, 
doubtfully  glancing  up  at  the  frowning 
walls  that  hedged  us  in. 

"  Every  evening  it  comes  for  a  little 
while,"  she  said  cheerfully.  It  must  be  a 
little  while  indeed,  in  that  den.  She 
showed  me  a  straggling  green  thing  with 
no  leaves.  "  That  is  a  potato,"  she  said, 
"and  this  is  a  bean.  That's  the  way 
they  grow."  The  bean  was  trying  feebly 
to  chmb  a  string  to  the  waste-pipe  that 
crossed  the  "  garden  "  and  burrowed  L.  .l 


Between  the  shell-paved  walk  and  the  wall 
was  a  border  two  htods  wide  where  there 
was  nothing. 

"  There  used  to  be  grass  there,"  she 
said,  "  but  the  cats  ate  it."  On  the  wall 
above  it  was  chalked  the  inevitable  "  Keep 
off  the  Grass."  They  had  done  their 
best. 

Three  or  four  plants  with  no  tradi- 
tional prejudices  as  to  soil  grew  in  one 
corner.  "  Mike  found  the  seed  of  them," 
she  said  simply.  I  glanced  at  the  back 
fence  and  guessed  where. 

She  was  carrying  water  from  the 
hydrant  when  I  went  out.  "They're 
good  j)eople,"  said  the  old  housekeej)er, 
who  had  come  out  to  see  what  the  strange 
man  was  there  for.  On  the  stoop  sat  an 
old  grandfather  with  a  child  in  his  lap. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  'em,"  he  said.  "  I 
asked  this  one,"  patting  the  child  affec- 
tionately, "  what  she  wanted  for  her 
birthday.  *  Gran'pa,'  she  said,  *  I  want 
a  flower.'  Now  did  ye  ever  hear  such  a 
dem  litde  fool?"  and  he  smoothed  her 
tangled  head.  It  was  the  cry  of  the 
desert  road  over  which  he  had  come  with 
God  knows  what  a  struggle,  but  I  knew 
that,  now  it  was  nearly  over,  he  under- 
stood, though  his  words  belied  it. 

Chips  from  the  maelstrom  that  swirls 
ever  in  our  great  city.  We  stand  on  the 
shore  and  pull  in  such  wrecks  as  we  may. 
I  set  them  down  here  without  comment, 
without  theory.  For  it  is  not  theory  that 
in  the  last  going  over  we  are  brothers, 
being  children  of  one  Father.  Hence  our 
real  heredity  is  this,  that  we  are  children 
of  God.  Hence,  also,  our  fight  upon  the 
environment  that  would  smother  instincts 
proclaiming  our  birthright  is  the  great 
human  issue,  the  real  fight  for  freedom, 
in  all  days. 

And  Murphy,  says  my  carping  friend, 
where  does  he  come  in  ?  He  does  not 
come  in ;  unless  it  be  that  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  his  wife,  which  not  all  his  cruelty 
could  destroy,  and  the  inhumanity  of 
Poverty  Gap,  plead  for  him  that  another 
chance  may  be  given  the  man  in  him. 
Who  knows  ? 
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A  new  romance  by  Maurice  Hewlett  has 
come  to  be  a  literary  event,  and  there  is  this 
special  attraction  about  "  The  Open  Coun- 
try"— that  it  reintroduces  a  singularly  lov- 
able person,  Jack  Senhouse.  In  the  younger 
days  told  of  here  Senhouse  is  much  the 
same  as  in  "The  Halfway  House:"  wan- 
derer and  nature  lover,  he  plants  wild  gar- 
dens in  English  moors  and  on  seacoast 
crazs ;  scholar  and  poet,  he  talks  and  quotes 
andwrites  in  original  fashion;  in  his  theo- 
ries he  is  a  philosophical  anarchist,  but  an 
idealist  also ;  nis  own  trampling  op  conven- 
tion is  perfectly  sincere,  but  the  effect  of  his 
preaching  on  the  clear-souled,  high-minded 
maiden  he  loves  leads,  to  his  own  consterna- 
tion— and  to  the  reader's — to  a  practical 
application  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  As  a 
story  the  book  is  a  littie  less  attractive  than 
its  predecessor,  but  Mr.  Hewlett's  grace  and 
charm  of  writing  have  not  lost  their  quality, 
although  they  have  in  some  ways  changed 
their  form.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    11.50.) 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  Eliza 
Calvert  Hall  except  that  she  is  the  author  of 
"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,"  a  book  which 
was  brought  into  wide  public  notice  by  the 
special  commendation  given  to  it  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  vear  or  so  ago.  She  has, 
however,  proved  oy  that  volume,  and  by  its 
successor  or  sequel,  "The  Land  of  Lonp:  Ago," 
just  now  publishedj  that  she  can  pamt  cer- 
tain types  of  American  personality  and  char- 
acter with  unusual  skill  and  charm.  Bubbling 
good  humor  is  combined  in  a  marked  degree 
with  an  appreciation  of  nature,  and  with 
an  insight  mto  the  fundamental  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
Such  books  as  this  and  "  Mr.  Opp,"  which 
are  not  only  peculiarly  American,  but  pecu- 
liarly Soutnem,  make  one  wonder  whether 
the  great  American  novel  for  which  we  are 
all  waiting  may  not  finally  come  from  a 
Southern  writer.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    11.50.) 

It  is  quite  common  for  a  novel  to  appear  in 
Englana  under  one  name,  in  America  under 
another.  Two  years  ago  English  critics 
praised  very  highly  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney's 
"  The  Orchard  Thief."  Now  it  makes  its 
first  appearance  here  as  "  Trespass."  In  its 
way  it  IS  masterly,  a  really  profound  study 
of  motive  and  character— not  as  distressing 
as  Mrs.  Dudeney's  "  Rachel  Lorian,"  but  still 
painful  in  its  tense  treatment  of  a  bitter  ex- 
perience of  love  misguided.  Like  "  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles,"  it  deals  boldly  with  the 
problems  of  passion,  and  may  offend  in  this 
way,  but,  like  that  book  also,  it  is  essentially 
dramatic,  a  searching  exposition  of  human 
nature  under  the  stress  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions. (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  ^1.25.) 

An  unknown  Canadian  writer  published  a 
girls'  story  a  year  a^o  or  so  which  had  that 
peculiar  quality  which  makes  the  person  who 
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reads  it  tell  some  one  else  to  do  the  same ; 
and  just  this  thing  probably  has  more  to  do 
with  the  success  of  play  or  story  than  any 
amount  of  booming.  "Anne  of  Creen 
Gables  "  was  funny  without  being  silly,  quite 
naive,  but  honest  as  it  was  simple.  Natu- 
rally Miss  Montgomery  has  written  a  sequel, 
and  evidendy  meditates  another.  "  Anne  of 
Avonlea"  is  a  little  more  sentimental  than 
the  earlier  Anne,  but  it  is  jolly  and  friendly, 
and  a  "rambunctious"  boy-child  supplies 
Ae  irrepressible  fun  formerly  due  to  the  now 
young-ladyish  Anne.  The  story  will  surely 
be  read.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1 .50.) 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  special 
timeliness  just  now  of  Miss  Esther  Single- 
ton's "  Dutch  New  York."  She  has  reproduced 
the  daily  life  of  the  New  Amsterdam  burgher 
and  his  wife  capitally  and  with  abundant 
quaint  and  queer  pictures.  How  his  house 
was  built  and  furnished,  how  his  table  was 
set  with  silver  and  china,  how  his  wife  cooked 
and  cleaned  and  marketed  and  dressed,  how 
the  Dutch  christened,  courted,  wedded,  and 
buried,  what  were  their  festivals,  their  cus- 
toms and  costumes — ^in  short,  Dutch  manners 
rather  than  Dutch  history  in  old  New  York 
are  here  described  with  amusingly  faithful 
detail.  The  volume  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
book-making.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $S.) 

Miss  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur,  author  of  an 
enlightening  and  entertaining  book,  "A 
SelfSupporting  Home,"  goes  deeper  into 
the  practical  work  of  every  day  m  "The 
Earth's  Bounty."  She  writes  wisely  of 
raising  lambs,  violets,  fruit,  cattle^  poultry, 
dogs,  and  goats,  besides  interjecting  many 
valuable  bits  of  advice  on  kindred  subjects. 
An  air  of  common  sense  and  a  sensible  rec- 
ognition that  work  is  not  always  play,  how- 
ever congenial  it  may  be,  pervades  the  book, 
and  will  strengthen  its  appeal  to  the  profes- 
sional as  well  as  to  the  amateur  woncer  in 
nature's  shop.  The  final  chapter,  ^ving  an 
itinerary  of  Ac  year's  work,  is  especially  use- 
ful. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
11.50.) 

There  are  few  more  readable  biographies 
than  the  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  by  S.  M.  Tallen- 
tyre — and,  by  the  way,  a  recent  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  writer  is  a  woman,  a  fact 
Aat  will  surprise  many.  Now  the  author 
issues  a  "  Life  of  Mirabeau."  The  subject  is 
not  less  dramatic,  and  historically  it  is  of 
larger  importance,  but  frankly  the  book  is  far 
less  interesting  than  that  on  Voltaire.  The 
reason  is  that  the  material  has  not  been  so 
well  digested,  and  the  narrative  lacks  pro- 
portion and  continuity  of  interest  Mira- 
beau's  tumultuous  nature,  his  quarrels  with 
his  even  more  self-willed  father,  his  many 
imprisonments  under  Uttres  de  cachet^  his 
abominably  numerous  love  affairs,  were  but 
the  prelude  to  his  political  genius  and  his 
part  in  the  greatest  national  upheaval  of 
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modem  dmes.  But  in  this  book  the  vices 
and  family  c^uarrels  are  given  undue  space 
and  the  political  treatment  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $6.) 

Mrs.  Stephen  BatsoL,  in  "The  Summer 
Garden  of  Pleasure,''  hopes  to  help  others  to 
combat  nature  and  their  own  love  of  ease, 
and  to  overcome  "the  hateful  rout  of  Au- 
gust."    By  careful  planting  and  diligence  we 
need  not  have  our  borders  as  bare  in  late 
summer  as  in    March.    She  writes  for  the 
modest  ga.rdener  with  "a  limited  patch  of 
flat    glebe " — a    phrase    that    discovers    to 
Americans  the  nationality  of  the  author.   By 
the  aid  of  color  plates  Mrs.  Batson  elucidates 
her  plans  for  color  massing.     She  is*  practi- 
cal, and    acknowledges    failure  as  well  as 
records  success.    The  pictures  recall  the  lux- 
uriant charm  of   overflowing   English   gar- 
dens, and  we  wish  our  hotter  sun  and  drier 
air  mieht  leave  us  more  lush  beauty  of  leaf 
and  btossom.     Mrs.  Batson  says  the  practi- 
cal gardener  is  always  an  optimist ;  he  would 
not  be  a  gardener  otherwise,  even  though  he 
echoed   the    exclamation  of   a   friend  who 
said,  "  Everything  is  unsatisfactory  except 
flowers,  and  they  never  come  right."     For 
the  lover  of  home  gardens  the  book  will  be 
most  useful.     A$  Uie  author  sa}  s,  we  labor 
in  our  gardens  because  there  is  a  compelling 
force  mat  will  not  let  us  rest  until  we  have 
given  expression  to  an  ideal.  We  may  not  rec- 
c^nize  it, "  yet  even  on  the  surface  of  our  minds 
we  know  it  is  Perfection  that  we  are  seek- 
ing."' (A.  C.  McClurg&  Co.,  Chicago.  $3.50.) 

If  one  imagines  the  story  of  American 
civilization  told  by  some  antiquarian  in  the 
year  3S00,  an  outstanding  contrast  between 
our  present  social  system  and  that  of  the 
future  will  be  one  that  appears  between  the 
present  and  that  of  imperial  Rome — the  im- 
munity of  great  fortunes  from  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  public  burdens.    Thus 
the  interest  of  Friedlander*s  recent  remark- 
able volumes  on  "  Roman  Life  and  Manners 
Under   the   Early  Empire "  is  heightened 
by  the  comparisons    it  institutes.     Except 
in  atrocious  gladiatorial  games,  that  brill- 
iant   pagan     civilization    does    not    suffer 
by    comparison   with    the    so-called   Chris- 
tian   civilization    that    succeeded    it     The 
evil  name   which  such  first-century  writers 
as   Varro,    Seneca,    and    Pliny,    advocates 
of  ancient  simplicity,  have  given  to  their 
time  for  insensate  luxury  is  based  on  ex- 
ceptional    monstrosities,    ^.^.,    a    Vitellius 
feasting  on  flamingoes'  tongues.    But  such 
occur  m  every  age.    A  French  epicure  in 
the  eighteenth  century  made  a  dish  of  two  or 
three  thousand  carps*  tongues.    The  eight- 
eenth  century,   rather   than   the   first,  was 
"  the  age  of  great  cooking  and  cooks,"  and 
the  nineteenm  century  did  not  fall  behind. 
"The  Gourmand's  Almanac,"  in  eight  vol- 
umes, sold  enormously  about  1803.    Napo- 
leon*s  chef  boasted  of  Knowing  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  ways  of  cooking  a  fowl.    The 
Roman  puritans  thought  it  a  heinous  thing 


when  commerce  brought  the  products  of 
many  climes  to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  as 
it  now  brings  them  to  the  tables  of  plain 
people.  Wastrels  would  then  occasionally 
sip  liquor  in  which  cosUy  t)earls  had  been 
dissolved,  as  now  they  are  reported  to  use 
greenbacks  for  tapers.  The  century  foUow- 
mg  the  Batde  of  Actium  was  a  time  of 
unprecedented  fortunes,  the  two  largest  of 
which  are  figured  as  ^21,000,000  and  $18,000,- 
000.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  under  Louis  XV, 
accumulated  $40,000,000.  But  what  are  such 
sums  to  present-day  fortunes  ?  Whether  the 
greatest  fortunes  were  more  in  excess  of 
ordinaiy  incomes  in  Rome  than  now  is  difli- 
cult  to  determine.  Mommsen  justly  observed. 
"  The  Roman  imperial  epoch  is  more  abused 
than  known."  In  the  vital  point  of  provision 
for  public  baths  its  magnificent  aqueducts 
have  long  reproached  the  modern  world.  It 
had  its  seamy  side,  of  course,  but  was  neither 
so  mad  nor  so  vicious  as  it  has  been  pic- 
tured. Its  swarming  details  in  Friedlander's 
pages  are  as  copious  as  if  he  had  had  files 
of  contemporary  newspapers  at  command. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50.) 

The  evolutionary  mode  of  thinking  has 
transformed  ethics  from  a  science  of  habits 
to  a  science  of  moral  order  and  progress. 
In  practice  it  is  also  an  art — "  the  art  of  living 
together  humanely,"  says  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole  in  his  latest  volume,  "  The  Ethics 
of  Progress"  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York).  Taking  real  as  distinct  from  super- 
ficial civilization  to  be  the  humanization  of 
men,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  long  since, 
he  finds  the  most  favored  nations  "not 
civilized  yet,"  but  men  now  living  a  more 
closely  social  life  than  ever  before,  and 
destined  to  a  still  closer.  From  this  opti- 
mistic standpoint  regarding  even  the  present 
moral  confusion  as  a  phase  of  progress,  he 
writes  for  those  who  are  in  the  borderland 
between  the  morality  of  custom  and  the 
higher  morality  of  reflection  socialized  by 
human  sympathy.  He  rightly  takes  social 
temper  to  be  the  basis  of  moral  education, 
and  sympathy  to  be  "  the  heart  of  ethics." 
A  series  of  many  short  chapters,  simple  and 
free  from  technicality,  develops  point  by  point 
the  theory  and  the  practice  by  which  true  civ- 
ilization gains.  Large  notice  is  taken  of  cur- 
rent problems,  with  copious  illustration  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Kantian  principle  of  "  the 
good  will"  as  their  solvent.  The  alleged 
vagueness  of  this  principle  demands  the 
prominence  which  Mr.  Dole  gives  to  casuis- 
try, and  his  treatment  of  interestmg  cases 
of  it  sustains  his  contention  that  it  fosters 
"virile  ethical  enthusiasm."  Of  quite  an- 
other type  is  Dr.  von  Haring's  volume  "  The 
Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,"  translated 
from  the  second  German  edition  by  James 
S.  Hill,  B.D.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York).  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Professor 
Haring,  writing  for  advanced  students,  does 
justice  to  "modern  ethics"  in  regarding 
them  as  "  essentially  psychological,  and  of 
this  world  "  only.  His  countryman  Profes- 
sor Wundt  regards  the  moral  ideal  as  be- 
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longing  to  "  the  realm  of  the  infinite,"  and 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  best  American  and 
British  ethicists,  as  it  is  also  the  teaching  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Specially  valuable  portions  of  the  volume 
are  those  which  contrast  Roman  Catholic 
with  Protestant  ethical  teachings,  and  dis- 
cuss at  length  various  questions  of  social 
tthics.  But  it  is  indefensible  to  set  Christian 
ethics  in  an  unreal  opposition  to  normative 
ethics.  "  I  regard  *  Christian,' "  said  Edward 
Caird,  "  as  the  permanent  adjective  by  which 
we  must  define  the  growing  ideal  of  hu- 
manity." 

The  design  of  the  author  of  a  lengthy  but 
by  no  means  ponderous  work  caDed  "Woman 
Through  the  Ages  "  is  not  to  provide  a  his- 
tory for  that  half  of  humanity,  practically 
neglected  by  serious  historians,  but  to  pre- 
sent carefuHj  arranged  notes  upon  the  con- 
dition and  mfluence  of  women  in  certain 
centers  of  Western  civilization.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  interest  he  has  imparted 
to  the  subiect,  for  he  writes  with  picturesque 
vigor,  ana  never  hesitates  to  mject  into 
descriptions  of  either  ancient  or  modem  life 
his  own  individual  prejudice  or  opinion. 
That  makes  lively  reading,  and  keeps  the 
reader  on  the  alert.  The  author,  Emil  Reich, 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  hope  that 
his  work  will  help  a  few  Englishmen  to  get 
away  from  their  inveterate  refusal  to  take 
women  seriously — an  attitude  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  chinoiserie  (Viddes — most  dis- 
respectfully. Beginning  with  Egypt,  he 
runs  through  the  brilliant  types  of  civiliza- 
tion, Greek,  Roman,  Byzantme,  to  mediaeval 
women  within  and  without  the  convent 
After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  noted 
names  of  Grecian  women,  he  concludes  that 
Homer  unified  the  different  types  in  a  single 
form  when  his  genius  gave  us  Helen — the 
personification,  with  all  her  ability  and  all 
her  weakness,  of  the  Greek  woman.  More 
detailed  biographies  of  St.  Teresa  and  Joan 
of  Arc  are  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the 
women  of  the  Renaissance,  when,  in  the 
phrase  of  an  English  writer,  "  all  the  world 
was  a  garden,"  and  moral  obligations  rested 
but  lighdy  upon  fair  shoulders.  The  author 
assures  us  that  the  intellectual  giants  of  the 
period  (the  men,  that  is)  were  conscious  of 
no  sin  "whilst  acutely  distinguishing  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  The  dawn  of  the 
recognition  of  woman  as  an  influence  in 
society  was  just  breaking  in  the  Renaissance. 
It  is  impossible  to  linger  among  the  English 
women  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  or 
even  with  the  brilliant  women  of  L'Hdtel 
Rambouillet  and  their  successors  down  to 
the  Revolution.  Passing  over  several  Inter- 
esting chapters,  we  note  the  author's  char- 
acterization of  George  Eliot  as  "an  acid 
pedagogue,"  and  of  her  "  Romola"  as  a  "  tin- 
selly,  besmudged  per\'ersion."  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing and  the  Brontes  are  more  gently  dealt 
with.  The  latter  have  written  "the  most 
vivid,  forceful  novels  any  of  their  nation- 
alitv  have  written."     The  feminism  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  affords  Mr.  Reich- scope 
for  his  g[ra{^ic  vocabulary  and  room  for  the 
declaration  of  his  faith.  He  grants  that 
women  have  tremendously  improved.  civiU 
ization  in  reforming  social  conditions,  but 
he  deplores  with  actual  passion  the  evil  tend- 
ency to  indivMualism  rampant  among  them 
at  present  Nothing  but  disaster  can  result 
from  a  reversion  of  the  most  solemn  ot 
Nature's  edicts,  and  woman  must  conform  to 
the  law  of  her  creation.  The  closing  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  a  description  and  analysis 
of  the  woman  of  America,  and  will  prove  a 
well  of  delight  to  us  all.  Mr.  Reich  has 
seized  upon  several  truths  which  he-  incon- 
tinentiy  carries  off.  Then,  in  the  manner  of 
a  destructive  little  dog,  he  worries  his  find  to 
pieces, 'forgctfid  or  unable  to  realize  that 
the  bit  of  truth  th'at  attracted  his  eye  was 
really  but  a  small  part  of  a  much  lar^^er  ques- 
tion. American  women,  in  his  opinion,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  women  of  other 
nations.  They  are  the  curious  product  of 
the  form  of  government  and  social  order 
under  which  they  live.  To  our  surprise  we 
learn  that  our  women  take  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  man.  Our  men  arc  humble  Cin- 
derellas,  our  women  are  cold-hearted  Ama- 
zons. Our  aim  is  not  "  to  have  a  home,  but 
to  have  had  one  " — ^to  be  moving  on — "  out 
West,"  probably.  We  are  excused,  how- 
ever, because  ^  uie  process  of  unwomaning 
the  American  woman  was  one  that  no  human 
power  or  foresight  could  obviate."  Men  in 
America  worship  their  women,  and  toil  and 
moil  that  they  may  be  "  highly  "  dressed,  as 
Mr.  Reich  phrases  it.  The  explanation  is 
that  no  highly  strung  nation  can  exist  with- 
out an  aristocracy;  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  forbid  male  aristocracy,  so,  of 
course,  our  women  must  form  the  necessar>' 
class,  and  there  we  are.  If  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  this  entertaining  book  does  not 
prove  attractive,  and  beguile  Americans  to 
read  and  profit  by  the  studies  of  Mr.  Reich, 
we  surely  have  lost  our  vaunted  sense  of 
humor  or  regained  our  well-lost  and  youthful 
sensitiveness  to  criticism:  "Whether  such 
Amazonian  women  are  or  are  not  likely  to 
promote  the  real  welfare  of  a  nation,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  the  bane  rather  than  the 
boon  of  the  American  nation,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  *  lies  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.'  Most  Europeans  are  not  inclined 
to  indulge  in  great  hopes  of  improvement  by 
women  of  that  kind.  Perhaps,  then,  Euro- 
peans are  wrong."  Exactly,  as  Mr.  Reich 
would  say.  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New 
York.    ;|7.) 

We  have  had  inauiries  about  the  author- 
ship of  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration," 
which,  beginning  with  a  modest  sale  in  the 
spring  of  1906,  has  since  had  an  enormous 
popularity.  "  Frances  Little  "  is  now  known 
to  be  Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Macauley,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Her  second  book,  "  Little 
SiFter  Snow  "the  scene  of  which,  like  that 
of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  is  laid  in 
Japan,  is  just  off  the  press. 
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Sense— Cents— Scents 


!i!i::;'ilii 


People  with  Common  Sense  pay  but  five 
common  Cents  for  a  soap  with  no  common 
Scents — that's  Fairy  Soap.    Fairy  Soap  (the  float- 
ing, oval  cake)  is  white  and  pure,  with 
no  scents  or  dyes  to  disguise  adulter- 
ations; it  costs  but  five  cents. 
Avoid  dyed  soaps! 
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tow    TO  SPEND  A  BILUO 

DOLLARS 

SENATOR  BOURNE,  OF  OREGON 

Oovemment's  Money  is  the  People's  Mobs 


Top  Layer 


nphe  top  layer  in  a  barrel  of  apples  is  generally  the  b 
in  the  barrel.    The  "top  layer"  is  always  the  best 
everything— except  in  a 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIl 

Which  is  always  the  same  all  the  way  through,  clean,  wh| 
some,  nourishing— made  of  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cook 
shredded  and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest  food  factonj 
the  world— just  the  food  for  the  Autumn  days  when  i 
are  trying  to  store  up  strength  for  the  rigors  of  the  Wiin 
Try  it  for  breakfast  with  hot  milk,  a  little  cream  an 
dash  of  salt. 

The  "oyster  months"  are  full  of  joy  for  the  thousands  who  lore  the  seTory  bhrahre.  The  safe  oyster  it 
the  cooked  oyster.  The  way  to  eat  them  is  creamed  and  in  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  "baskets,**  made  hf 
simply  crushing  in  the  top  of  the  Biscuit  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  Nothing  so  delickMisly  wholesooMt 
and  nonrishinc  in  the  oyster  months  as  creamed  oysters  with  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit.  Always  boat  th* 
Biscuit  in  oren  to  restore  crispness  before  serrinc  with  oysters,  meats,  Tesetahles  or  firuils. 

ALL  THE  MEAT  IN  THE  GOLDEN  WHEAT 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY  -  NIAGARA  FALLSi 
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TBB  HUDSON-PUtTON 


The  Hudsoo-Fulten 
Coffikmiagion  has  per- 
formed jts    cokasfd 
tak  with  extrabordmaiy  th€>roug)3nes&  and 
ifafirf  amd  kdd  the  dty  and  the  State  ol 
l»ev  YoEk  lUMto*  lastkg  oby^ation  for  a 
priiiic  service  of  an   extreme^  arduoud 
and  unselfish  chusncber ;  and  it  should  be 
added  that  the  people,  both  residents  and 
visitors  in  the  metropolis,  have  added  their 
full  share  to   the  success  of  the  various 
special  celebrations.     The   order   of  the 
dtr  has  been   conspicuous  during  more 
than  a  week  of  festivities.     The  manage- 
ment o£  the    crowds   hj  the  police  has 
been  firm,  and,  almost  without  exception., 
courteous.     Now  and  then  an  individual 
polioeiBan  has  been  imnecesaarily  rough, 
and  in  a  few  cases  it  is  verj  much  to  be 
iioped  that  vigorous  protest  has  been  made 
at  headq^nartefs ;   but  no   crowd  of  the 
nagoitude  c^  that  which  filled  the  streets 
of  New  York  could  have  been  more  sue- 
cesifuily  managed.    The  Historical  Parade 
OB  To-day  moved  ior  five  miles  between 
solid  Fuiks  of  pe<^e     There  were  probo- 
htf  a  raflfion  men,  women^  and  chtklren 
ii  the  streets  o£  New  York  on  that  beauti- 
iol  day.    The  crowd  was  more  impressive 
AaD  Ifae  spestatfd&r  whidi,  fike  almost  all 
spectades  ol  the  kind,  demanded  a  very 
Seaerous  use  of   the  imagination.     The 
bq^miiiig    of   the   precession,  composed 
laifdy  of  Irish  societies  and  almost  buried 
m  ^een  flags,  gave  our  fellow-citizens  of 
Irish  descent,  perhaps^  a  Httle  more  prom- 
iaence  than    they   now   numerically   de- 
senre,  and  Tammany  was  top  much  in 
evidence  at  the  head  of  the  lime  togjratify 
the  pride  of  the  f  usionists  in  the  present 
mnrndpal    campaign.     But    it  must   be 
reaenbered  that    far  more  Irish    than 
Dutdi  have   discovered  America.     The 
\\aSeaa,     Poles,     Swedes,     Norwegians, 
Syriansj  and  other  races  by  their  presence 
aod  their  generous  use  o£  the  American 


fkig  gave  the  occasion  its  greatest  signifi- 
cance. It  was  a  very  inspiring  and  noble 
spectacle  to  those  Americans  who  inter- 
pret America  in  the  largest  terms  of 
human  opportunity  and  brotherhood ;  and 
New  Yorkers  who  are  glad  to  remember 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city  at 
the  start  could  not  faii  to  rejoice  in  th^ 
impressive  evidence  that  the  city  of  to- 
day has  foflowed  so  closely  the  great  ex- 
ample of  hospitality  set  by  their  fathers. 
The  historical  floats  were  genially  accepted 
by  a  good-natured  crowd.  In  the  long  line 
there  were  two  or  three  which  might  be 
called  artistically  effective;  the  majority 
left  much  to  be  desired ;  and  this  aspect 
of  the  celebration  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded with  satiaiaction.  The  people  on 
the  floats  did  not  take  themselves  with 
any  degree  of  seriousness,  and  the  crowd 
metthem  in  their  own  mood.  As  a  diver- 
aon,  the  floats  were  eminently  successful. 
No  one  who  saw  Fifth  Avenue  on  that 
memorable  day,  however,  will  ever  forget 
the  majesty  of  that  vast  crowd — courte- 
ous^ quiet,  cheerful,  aid  without  the 
s%hfeest  tendency  to  disorder  beyond  an 
occasional  forward  impulse  of  the  line  into 
Fifth  Avenue  from  some  of.  the  cross 
streets..  Democracy  was  certainly  justi- 
fied ©f  her  children  1  The  official  dinner 
of  the  Commission  to  its  guests  at  the^ 
Astor  Hotel  on  Wednesday  night  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  given  in  New  York. 
The  new  dining-room  of  the  Astor  had 
been  specially  decorated  for  the  occasion 
in  Delft  blue  and  in  the  Dutch  manner, 
and  was  strikingly  brilliant  and  effective  as 
a  setting  of  the  dinner.  The  dinner  was 
a  massHneeting  in  its  magnitude,  and  was 
handled  with  great  skill.  It  was  impressive- 
by  reason  of  the  i^resence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  foreign  guests  of  distinction.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  presided.  The  speech  of  the 
Vice-President  f  the  United  States  made 
the  absence  of  the  President  a  matter  of 
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keen  regret ;  it  was  characterized  by  ex- 
aggeration of  language  and  an  exploita- 
tion of  things  American,  and  was  singu- 
larly out  of  key  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  .  the  great  countries. 
Prince  Kuni,  the  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  admirals,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Netherlands,  a  representative 
of  Mexico,  Mayor  McClellan,  and  Senator 
Root  were  the  other  speakers.  The  vis- 
itors received  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
and  the  speeches  struck  the  note  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  in  a  way  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  vast  group  of  influential 
men  present. 

a 

Saturday,  Tuesday,  and 
''"^A^iJi'iV^     Thursday,  the  critical  days 

of  the  celebration,  were 
ideal  in  point  of  weather — golden  autumn 
days,  soft  and  warm  and  brilliant.  The 
men  who  took  part  in  the  Military  Parade 
on  Thursday  could  hardly  have  remem- 
bered a  more  beautiful  and  striking  scene 
than  the  march  down  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
street  singularly  adapted  for  public  dis- 
play. When  the  head  of  the  line  had 
reached  Washington  Square,  the  whole 
length  of  the  street  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Park  was  a  line  of  moving  men,  flowing 
like  a  river  between  unbroken  ranks  of 
men,  women,  and  children  crowded  down 
to  the  curb,  faces  from  every  window, 
people  sitting  on  every  available  point  on 
roofs  of  houses  and  stores.  The  proces- 
sion was  very  largely  made  up  of  marines 
and  sailors;  and  New  York  has  never 
before  seen  such  an  assemblage  of  men 
of  the  sea  as  passed  before  its  eyes  that 
afternoon.  The  marching,  as  a  rule,  was 
excellent.  The  foreign  sailors  were 
greeted  with  five  miles  of  acclamation, 
and  the  men  of  the  different  American 
ships  moved  through  a  continuous  tu- 
mult of  applause.  The  orderliness  of  the 
vast  throng  was  again  the  most  impressive 
feature  of  the.  occasion.  The  crowds 
gathered  without  noise  and  dispersed 
without  tumult.  There  was  practically  no 
disorder  at  any  point  of  the  city;  and 
while  conveyances  of  all  kinds  by  land 
and  water  were  crowded,  the  courtesy 
and  good  nature  reduced  friction  to  a 
minimum.  The  most  admirable  work 
connected  with  the  festivities  has  been 
that  which  was  largely  out  of  sight :  the 


preservation  of  order,  provision  against 
accident  and  sudden  illness,  provision  for 
the  comfort  and  information  of  strangers. 
Ambulances  and  physicians  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  within  reach,  drinking  water 
was  furnished  at  many  of  the  street  cor- 
ners. Serious  accidents,  fortunately,  were 
very  rare ;  but  every  emergency  was  met 
with  promptness  and  skill.  The  New 
York  County  subdivision  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  did  efficient  service 
at  a  series  of  seventeen  emergency  hos- 
pitals along  the  line  of  the  parades,  seven 
of  them  in  army  tents  loaned  by  General 
Wood.  Several  hundred  cases  were 
treated  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The 
volunteer  work  of  the  doctors  and  nurses 
was  a  notable  object-lesson  as  to  the 
value,  on  such  occasions,  of  the  Red 
Cross  oiiganization. 

a 

ON  THE  HUDSON  ^J^  ^^^  eminently  fitting 
that  the  Hudson  River 
itself  should  be  the  scene  of  a  large  part 
of  the  most  impressive  pageantry  of  the 
festival.  The  opening  Naval  Parade  had 
the  semi-paradoxical  feature  of  being  in 
large  part  made  up  of  sightseers,  for  those 
who  crowded  the  steamboats,  yachts,  light- 
ers, and  even  tugs  were  as  truly  sightseers 
as  the  many  thousands  who  lined  the  slopes 
of  the  beautiful  natural  amphitheaters  on 
Riverside  Park  and  the  Palisades.  Broad 
and  straight  as  it  is,  the  Hudson,  or  North 
River,  as  New  York  City  calls  its  part  of 
the  stream,  was  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
craft.  A  clear,  breezy  day  made  river 
conditions  perfect,  and  although  there  was 
one  collision  which  brought  death  and 
serious  injury,  and  numerous  minor  acci- 
dents, there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
no  tragedies  on  a  large  scale  took  place. 
General  Clarkson,  Surveyor  of  the  Port, 
issued  a  sensible  statement  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  defects  of  the  present  law  of 
inspection  and  the  divided  responsibility 
between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Surveyor. 
That  there  should  be  created  some  per- 
manent system  of  inspection  with  a  really 
sufficient  force  at  a  port  and  district  where 
5,000  vessels  are  constantly  in  motion  is 
a  truism.  Mr.  Clarkson  rightly  pointed 
out  that  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to 
anticipate    disaster,   and    expressed    the 
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opnion  that  many  excursion  lx»ls  are  now 
ficensed  to  camrj  passengers  far  beyond 
ihdr  proper  capacity.  Let  us  hope  that 
another  caJaimty  like  that  c^  the  General 
Sfecnm  win  not  be  needed  to  compel  ac- 
tion on  Mr.  Clarkson's  warrmigf.  But  to 
remm  to  the  river  festivities:  Of  course 
the  center  of  attraction  was  the  ahnost 
tiny  Half-Moon,  manned  by  its  Dutch 
gentleman-saQors,  and  the  awkward4ook- 
ipg  Clermont,  modeled  from  Fulton's  first 
steamboat.  As  these  memorials  of  the  past 
anchored  off  the  finely  designed  Water 
Gate,  and  as  they  were  saluted  by  the  f  our- 
iBie4on^  Ime  of  war-ships  of  many  nations, 
and  were  folk>wed  by  a  vast  stream  oi 
merchant  and  {Measure  vessels,  the  dimax 
of  the  Ittstorical  celebration  seemed  to  be 
reached.  The  river  illumination  that 
evening  and  on  the  following,  like  the 
wonderful  electrical  illuminations  of  the 
streets,  towers,  and  bric^^  of  the  city, 
was  a  sf^encfid  iBustration  of  the  possibil- 
hies  of  electricity  for  n%^t  <fisplay. 
Anodier  remarkable  feature  oi  the  water 
festivities  was  the  flying  of  the  air-ships 
of  Mr.  WDbur  Wr^ht  and  Mr.  Glen  Curtiss. 
Comparatively  few  people  were  fcMrtunate 
enough  to  catch  the  uncertain  moment  of 
fight,  but  to  those  so  favored  the  spectacle 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

B 


dUVKATlON    AND 
nOSBSVATION 


For  the  most  part  the 
Hudson>Fiitton  Cele- 
bration in  New  York 
has  been  a  passkig  spectacle  or  a  vanish- 
ing sound.  Little  wSt  be  left  perma- 
oentiy  to  record  this  glorification  of  the 
ciiptoia  and  the  kiventcnr.  Some  perma- 
nent objects,  however,  wffl  serve  as  re- 
randcTs  of  ^  occasion.  Wednesday  of 
bst  week  was  set  apart  as  the  day  f  <^  the 
dedication  of  puMic  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  memorials.  In  various  communities 
akng  the  Hudson  River  dedicatory  exer- 
cises were  held.  In  Newbuigh  and  New 
York  statotes  and  tablets  were  dedicated, 
and  at  ComwaM  a  puUlic  playground  was 
opened.  It  was  cm  Monday,  however, 
dot  the  dedicatoiy  exercises  ei  the  great- 
est importance  were  held.  On  that  day, 
besides  die  unveiling  of  the  Heniy  Hud- 
son monument  en  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill, 
just  north  of  New  York  City,  ^ere  oc- 
curred the  dedication  of  the  great  Palisade 


Inter-State  Park.  For  thirteen  miles  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  there 
extends  a  public  reservation  lying  partly 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  partly  in 
the  SUte  of  New  York.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  undertaking  that  began  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  readers  of  The 
Outlook  have  ahready  been  told  of  the 
progress  of  this  undertaking  and  its  suc- 
cess. It  invt^ved  action  by  the  State 
Legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  the  enthusiastic  and  sustained 
labels  of  many  men  and  women,  and  the 
generosity  of  a  number  of  people  of 
wealth.  By  the  timeliness  of  their  gifts, 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Moigan  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  McK.  TWombly,  and,  by  his 
faithful  attention  to  executive  problems, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  have  specially  earned 
the  recognition  of  the  mention  of  their 
names.  In  fact,  however,  there  are  many 
people  whose  service  in  the  matter  has 
been  essential  For  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of 
a  single  modem  battle-ship,  this  tract  of 
wild  country,  including  those  monumental 
cliffs  known  as  the  Palisades,  has  been 
secured,  not  only  as  a  recreation  ground 
for  the  people,  but  as  a  guarantee  against 
die  spoliation  and  disfigurement  of  that 
part  of  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Perkins,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Palisades  Park 
Commissi(Hi,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  approximately  three  thousand 
campers  have  enjoyed  the  Palisades  this 
past  season.  The  preservation  of  this 
picturesque  region  just  across  the  river 
from  New  York  City  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty-one  homesteads  and 
the  pajrment  of  money  for  the  prevention 
of  quarrying.  Every  one  who  has  partici- 
pated in  the  arduous  and  at  times  un- 
promising work  that  was  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  this  park,  or  who  contrib- 
uted to  it  money  or  land  or  valuable 
rights,  has  reason  to  feel  gratification, 
not  only  that  another  park  has  been  cre- 
ated, but  more  especially  that  a  greater 
movement  than  the  making  of  a  single 
park,  however  large,  has  received  a 
decided  impetus  from  his  efforts.  The 
preservation  of  the  Hudson  River  as  a 
great  National  resource  will,  we  believe, 
be  the  outcome  of  this  undertaking. 
As  Governor  Hughes  indicated  in  his 
speech   at   the   dedication,    the  Hudson- 
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Fulton  Celebration  will  quicken  popular 
appreciation  of  the  Hudson  River  not 
only  as  a  mighty  navigable  stream,  but 
also  as  a  spectacfe  of  natural  beauty. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  freeing  the 
river  from  pollution,  but  he  even  more 
emphatically  urged  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  scenery  of  the  Hudson. 
"The  entire  watershed  which  lies  to 
the  north,"  he  said,  "  should  be  con- 
served, and  a  pohcy  should  be  instituted 
for  such  joint  control  as  would  secure 
adequate  protection."  We  should  add  to 
this  that  the  State  itself  should  not  be  an 
offender,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  if  it  builds,  as  is 
planned,  a  State  Prison  in  a  conspicuously 
beautiful  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  Highlands.  As  our  readers 
know,  there  has  already  been  created  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  a  State  for- 
est reservation  in  the  Highlands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Further  action, 
however,  is  necessary.  The  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  park  extending  along 
both  banks,  which  fell  through  only  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
should  be  revived. 


President  Taft,  in   his 

THE    PRESIDENT    ON  i_  i.        o        1 

CONSERVATION  spccch  at  Spokauc, 
Washington,  September 
28,  defined  with  great  clearness  the  policy 
of  the  present  Administration  respecting 
the  conservation  of  National  resources, 
which  he  considered  under  four  heads : 
the  preservation  of  the  National  forests ; 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation  ; 
the  disposition  of  water  power  sites ;  the 
disposition  of  coal,  oil,  and  phosphate 
lands.  One  hundred  and  sixt>'-seven 
million  acres  of  forest  land  belonging  to 
the  United  States  is  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and  the  work' 
of  that  Bureau,  of  which  Mr.  Pinchot  is  the 
Chief,  the  President  heartily  commends, 
and  urges  its  continuance.  "  The  forest 
lands  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
surveyed  and  carefully  preserved,  and  its 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  them  clearly 
defined."  The  States  should  co-operate 
in  this  work  because  "  the  regulation  of 
forests  in  private  ownership  within  State 
boundaries  is  not  plainly  within  the  scope 
of  Federal  jurisdiction,"  though  apparentiy 
the  President  thinks  it  may  have  jurisdic- 


tion to  regulate  forests  and  reforest  de- 
nuded territory  in  the  States  "with  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  flow  of  water  in 
navigable  streams,  and  to  promote  navi- 
gation during  the  entire  year."  He  ui^ges 
that  all  such  forest  lands  "  should  be  sur- 
veyed and  held  by  the  Government  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  per- 
mitting a  sale  of  such  timber  as  shall  be 
necessary  in  the  proper  forest  preser- 
vation." The  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
he  desires  to  see  pushed  forward  with 
even  greater' celerity  and  efficiency.  He 
thinks  that  more  projects  have  been  under- 
taken than  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  has  warranted,  and  he 
purposes  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  an  en- 
abling act  which  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  ten  millions  or  more  to  complete  all  the 
projects,  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  money  paid  into  the  reclamation  fund 
after  the  completion  of  the  projects.  He 
explains  that  the  withdrawals  of  public 
land  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  water 
power  sites  are  temporary^  only,  in  order 
to  permit  Congress  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion for  their  permanent  preservation. 
He  believes  that  they  can  be  sold  to  pur- 
chasers under  such  restrictions  as  will 
ultimately  bring  to  the  public  coffers  a 
revenue  from  an  entirely  proper  source, 
and  will  secure  the  development  of 'a 
great  manufacturing  jx)wer.  In  dealing 
with  mineral  lands  having  agricultural 
value  he  would  separate  the  surface  of 
the  land  from  its  mineral  contents,  and 
then  either  lease  the  right  to  take  miner- 
als from  the  lands  at  a  specified  compen- 
sation per  ton,  or  sell  them  outright  for 
an  adequate  price  to  the  purchaser.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  first  policy  should  be 
pursued  respecting  both  the  water  sites  and 
mineral  lands  ;  for  the  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  not  merely  to  secure  a 
profit  from  these  sites  and  these  minerals, 
but  also  the  right  to  exercise  a  Govern- 
ment control  over  them.  Such  Govern- 
ment control  is  as  directly  necessary  to 
the  National  welfare  as  is  the  Government 
control  which,  under  difficulty,  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  acquire  over  the  National 
highways.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
President  asserts  that  Secretary  Ballinger, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  is  in  entire 
accord  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
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promoting  in  every  legitimate  way  the  con- 
servation of  these  four  great  resources; 
the  forests,  the  arid  lands,  the  water  power 
sites,  and  the  minerals.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  Mr.  Taft's  speech,  the  only 
difiFerence  on  this  subject  between  the 
present  and  the  preceding  Administration 
is  that  the  preceding  Administration 
bdieved  that  the  Executive  had  larger 
powers  under  existing  laws  than  the 
jM-esent  Administration  is  inclined  to  think 
the  Executive  possesses. 


TAMUANY   IN 


Tammany  Hall,  the  self-per- 
petuating political  oligarchy 
which  has  long  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  New  York  City, 
has  named  as  its  candidate  for  Mayor 
Judge  William  J.  Gaynor.  Of  course 
Tammany  acts  as  one  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic oiganization  in  the  city.  In  its 
action  it  has  as  allies  the  Democratic 
madiines  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  particu- 
lariy  the  Brooklyn  organization  that  is 
bo^ed  by  Patrick  McCarren.  Although 
these  various  groups  within  the  Demo- 
cratic oiganization  are  bitter  rivals  for 
power,  they  hold  to  the  same  corrupting 
political  ideals.  Murphy,  the  Tammany 
boss,  may  struggle  with  McCarren,  the 
Brookl^Ti  boss ;  but  they  are  stanch  allies 
tt'hen  it  comes  to  a  fight  in  defense  of  the 
boss  system.  Judge  Gaynor,  the  nom- 
inee, has  been  a  public  figure  in  New 
Vork  for  a  number  of  3'ears.  He  first 
became  conspicuous  as  a  leader  in  the 
contest  against  John  Y.  McKane,  of  bad 
memory,  and  was  instrumental  in  sending 
McKane  to  prison,  where  he  belonged. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  on  the  bench, 
latterly  as  a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  His  temperament  and  course  of 
action  have  not,  however,  been  judicial. 
He  has  been  an  advocate  of  what  he  has 
asserted  to  be  popular  rights  and  personal 
Hbert>-.  However  sincere  he  may  have 
been,  his  judgment  has  been  constantly 
at  fault — so  greatly  at  fault,  indeed,  as  to 
lead  him  to  be  a  hindrance  to  good  gov- 
ernment. His  influence  has  increased  the 
difficult  task  of  suppressing  vice  through 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws,  and  has 
interfered  with  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  police.  He  has  acted  frequendy 
irithout  apparently  giving  any  thought  to 
the  inevitable  and  obvious  consequences 


of  his  action.  The  most  recent  instance 
of  this  was  his  interference  in  the  so- 
called  Duffy  case,  which  brought  about 
the  dismissal  of  that  most  efficient  Police 
Commissioner,  General  Bingham,  and  the 
consequent  reversion  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  its  former  use  as  a  dangerous 
instrument  of  political  vengeance.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  what  may 
happen  to  New  York  City  with  a  man 
of  such  ni-rbalanced  judgment  in  the 
Mayor's  chair.  Judge  Gaynor's  asso- 
ciates on  the  dty  ticket  are  Robert  R. 
Moore,  President  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
Company,  who  is  candidate  for  Comp- 
troller, and  John  F.  Galvin,  head  of  a 
manufacturing  concern,  for  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Neither  of  them 
is  known  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the 
meantime  the  Republicans,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Fusion  forces,  have  made 
excellent  nominations  for  county,  and 
borough  officers.  For  District  Attorney, 
ex-Judge  Whitman  was  nominated,  a  man 
of  high  character,  proved  courage,  legal 
ability,  and  of  popularity  with  the  voters. 
For  Borough  President  of  Manhattan  the 
Republicans  have  named  an  independent 
Democrat,  George  McAneny,  President 
of  the  City  Club,  whose  knowledge  of 
municipal  problems  is  that  of  an  expert, 
whose  ability  as  an  executive  has  been 
tested,  and  whose  competence  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  important  office  for 
which  he  is  named  is  undisputed.  The 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Bannard  is  thus  a 
genuine  Fusion  ticket.  The  Tammany 
platform  begins  with  a  denunciation  of 
the  Republican  National  Administration 
(with  which  this  municipal  campaign  has 
nothing  to  do),  upholds  the  municipal 
construction  and  ownership  of  subways, 
makes  a  bid  for  the  police  vote  by 
favoring  the  three  platoon  system,  and, 
while  indorsing  retrenchment,  depre- 
cates a  parsimonious  government.  The 
real  issue,  however,  between  Tammany 
and  Fusion  is  not  a  dispute  between  plat- 
forms, it  is  the  time-worn  but  always  fresh 
issue  between  those  who  would  govern 
for  their  own  interest,  with  incidental 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  those  who  would 
govern  with  sole  regard  to  public  good. 
No  more  important  municipal  election  has 
ever  taken  place  in  New  York  than  that 
which  will  occur  on  November  2  ;  and  yet 
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the  interest  of  the  voters  has  not  yet  be- 
come evident  It  should  be  aroused,  so 
that  those  who  care  chiefly  for  the  public 
good  will  take  the  same  pains  to  register 
as  will  those  who  see  in  tiie  election  some 
possible  personal  gain. 

B 

The  Outiook  has  already  given 
-°^^  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 

character  of  the  political  campaign 
now  going  on  in  England:  the  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  series  of  speeches 
by  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  very  much 
as  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  presented  the 
claims  of  the  two  parties  before  the  voters 
in  the  election  in  this  country  a  year  ago. 
Lord  Rosebery,  a  charming  speaker, 
always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est but  rarely  followed  by  any  considerable 
number  of  people,  has  declared  that  the 
new  Liberalism,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Budget,  is  revolutionary  Socialism.  The 
Prime  Minister,  replying  at  length  in  a 
persuasive  rather  than  in  a  defiant  mood, 
although  there  was  no  uncertainty  either 
in  his  positions  or  in  his  spirit,  made  a 
plain,  frank,  untechnical  defense  of  the 
Budget,  meeting  the  objections  taken  to 
the  land  section  and  justifying  the  new 
taxes  imposed  as  made  necessary  by  the 
introduction  of  social  reforms  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  free-trade  system.  He 
declared  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  Liberal 
party  were  a  unit  in  the  position  that  the 
revenue  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
Government  must  be  secured  by  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  for  bearing 
them  ;  and  he  very  strongly  affirmed  the 
principle  that  in  financial  legislation  the 
House  of  Commons  has  the  controlling 
voice.  There  was  no  denunciation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  did  the  Premier 
indulge  in  any  threats  against  that  body 
in  case  the  Budget  should  be  rejected  or 
greatly  modified.  The  plain  intimation 
of  the  address  was  that,  in  case  the  Upper 
House  violated  what  the  Premier  regarded 
as  the  historical  precedents  of  the  last  half- 
century  and  attempted  seriously  to  mod- 
ify financial  legislation  originating  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  appeal  would  be 
made  to  the  country  on  the  constitutional 
question.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,   made  the    next    notable 


address  at  Birmingham,  in  the  heart  of 
Mr-  Chamberlain's  constituency.  He 
emphasized  what  he  regards  as  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Budget  toward  slipshod  com- 
munism, and  affirmed  that  the  real  issue 
before  the  people  was  whether  it  should 
follow  the  line  of  tariff  reform  or  inaugu  ■ 
rate  Socialistic  legislation,  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  The 
days  of  British  industrial  supremacy,  he 
declared,  were  over.  In  many  important 
industrial  fields,  he  said.  Great  Britain  holds 
a  second  place,  and  money  can  now  be 
invested  in  America  and  Germany  as 
easily  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Budget, 
if  adopted,  would  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  British  pros- 
perity. America  and  Germany  were  build- 
ing up  great  commercial  prosperity ;  while 
the  British,  clinging  to  the  free-trade 
formula,  were  rapidly  losing  influence  and 
power.  Lines  were  now  being  drawn 
sharply  between  the  tariff  reformers  and 
the  Socialists.  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four to  put  tariff  reform  to  the  front  in 
the  campaign  may  not  be  successful ;  but 
his  boldness  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
audience,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain expressing  the  hope  that  the  House 
of  Lords  would  see  the  way  to  force  a 
general  election  was  received  with  ringing 
cheers.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  im- 
pression that  such  an  election  will  be  held 
not  later  than  January,  and  the  Liberals 
are  aoparentiy  confident  of  the  outcome. 

a 


THE     SITUATION 
IN   RUSSIA 


Recent  events  in  Russia 
seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Czar  and  his  reactionary 
counselors  have  wholly  recovered  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  were  tempora- 
rily thrown  by  the  great  uprising  of  the 
people  in  1905-6,  and  that  they  now  feel 
quite  safe  in  returning  to  the  autocratic 
methods  of  government  which  were  nomi- 
nally abandoned  when  the  Czar  issued 
his  "  freedom  manifesto  "  on  the  'SOth  of 
October,  1905.  Russia  still  has  a  Duma ; 
she  is  still  supposed  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  her  Czar  is  still  regarded  as  a 
"  limited  "  monarch ;  but  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  every  day  that,  so  far 
as  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  people 
are  concerned,  the  Russia  of  1909  differs 
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Me,  if  at  all,  from  the  Russia  of  1903. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Empire,  including  nearly 
all  the  dties,  are  under  martial  law,  and 
governors-general,  governors,  and  pre- 
fects are  resorting  to  administrative  ar- 
rest imprisonment,  exile,  and  suppres- 
sion, almost  as  freely  as  they  did  six  or 
dght  years  ago  under  such  Ministers  of 
the  Interior  as  Sipiagin  and  Pleve.  A 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  this  year — and  for  the 
most  part  within  the  last  three  months — 
will  show  how  little  the  Czar's  officials 
are  restrained  by  Duma,  constitution,  or 
Imperial  manifesto,  and  how  far  the  power 
of  the  people  in  Russia  falls  short  of  the 
power  of  the  people  in  Bulgaria,  or  Servia, 
or  even  in  such  recently  reformed  coun- 
tries as  Turkey  and  Persia.  Between 
January  1,  1906,  when  the  Government 
began  to  resort  to  repressive  measures  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  January  1,  1909, 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Russian 
tortresses  and  jails  increased  from  about 
95,000  to  178,665— a  total  never  before 
approached  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
The  terrible  overcrowding  of  the  prison 
buildings,  which  were  intended  to  hold 
only  about  100,000  persons  even  when 
crammed  full,  caused,  of  course,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  suffering  and  sickness. 
At  the  end  of  March,  1909,  there  were 
3,000  cases  of  typhus  fever  among  pris- 
oners and  250  among  prison  officials,  and 
the  disease  was  officially  reported  as  epi- 
demic in  twenty-two  prisons.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  suicide  in  prison  increased 
in  a  single  year  from  nine  to  one  hundred 
and  eighteen.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  1909  military  courts  sentenced  841  per- 
sons to  death  in  Russia,  and  up  to  the 
1st  of  August  381  of  the  persons  so  sen- 
tenced had  been  hanged  or  shot.  Nearly 
all  were  civil  or  political  offenders,  who,  in 
a  constitutional  country,  would  have  been 
tried  with  proper  legal  forms  and  guaran- 
tees in  the  regular  civil  tribunals.  In 
these  same  seven  months  the  publishers 
of  109  periodicals  in  Russia  were  fined  in 
the  aggr^^ate  sum  of  54,425  rubles  for 
publishing  news  or  expressing  opinions 
obnoxious  to  the  Govemment,  and  in 
addition  to  these  pecuniary  punishments 
whole  editions  of  papets  and  magazines 
were  seized  and  destroyed,  printing  offices 
were  closed,    editors  were  arrested   and 
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employees  were  exiled — all  by  administra- 
tive process.  In  the  month  of  June,  1909, 
three  newspapers  were  suppressed  alto- 
gether, and  in  August,  1909,  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg journal  Reitch  (Speech),  the 
organ  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
was  fined  500  rubles  for  printing  a  signed 
article  entitled  "  Suicide  in  the  Army," 
which  was  based  wholly  on  reports  of  the 
Ministry  of  War. 

B 
On  the  28th  of  May, 
1909,  Mr.  Selden,  a 
St.  Petersburg  pub- 
lisher, was  sentenced  to  six  months*  im- 
prisonment in  a  fortress  for  publishing  one 
of  Count  Tolstoy's  books,  and  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1909,  the  Count's  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr.  N.  N.  Gusef,  was  ex- 
iled by  administrative  process  to  the 
province  of  Perm  for  distributing  the 
venerable  author's  brochure  entitled 
"  Thou  Shalt  Do  No  Murder."  In  July, 
1909,  Mr.  W.  Bogoras,  author  of  volume 
eleven  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (one  of  the 
volumes  containing  the  scientific  results  of 
the  Jessup  North  Pacific  Expedition),  was 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
for  describing  the  beating  of  citizens  of 
Tver  by  dragoons  in  1905,  a  thing  that 
he  had  personally  witnessed.  In  August, 
1909,  Mr.  Mizeref,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  been  the  official  surgeon  of  the  Dis- 
trict Assembly  (zemstvo)  in  Krasnoufimsk, 
was  exiled  by  administrative  process  for 
giving  to  Representative  Sitof,  of  that 
Assembly,  a  surgeon's  certificate  stating 
that  Mr.  Sitof's  body  bore  evidence  of 
having  been  beaten  with  whips  by  the 
police  during  a  political  street  demonstra- 
tion in  1907.  In  July,  1909,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Duma  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  another  to  penal  servitude 
by  ^  military  court  in  Kursk ;  and  in 
August,  1909,  eleven  members  of  the 
political  campaign  committee  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  in  the  Caucasus  were 
sentenced  to  four  years  of  penal  servitude 
by  a  military  court  in  Tiflis.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1909,  the  director  of  an 
orchestra  in  Chenstohova  (a  Polish  town 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Sienkiewicz's 
"  Deluge  "),  was  administratively  fined  one 
hundred  rubles  for  allowing  his  orchestra 
to   play   the    Polish   hymn    '*  God    Save 
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^^  iht  ^^  of  August,  1909, 
\^s  ^vtfKO  school-teachers  who 
^ .  ss*>  ff«j^o:^  a  >*acation  excursion  to 
s  .»  vw  .  joi  who  had  stopped  in  Mos- 
hv^  .V  «e  the  dty  on  their  way  home, 
%^^  jlI  arrested  as  suspicious  characters 
by  the  pofice,  while  they  were  drinking 
tea  in  a  private  house  to  which  they  had 
been  invited,  and  were  imprisoned  in  one 
of  the  city  jails  over  night.  In  June, 
1909,  just  as  an  authorized  teachers*  in- 
stitute in  the  town  of  Ufa  was  about  to 
hold  its  first  session,  it  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
three  hundred  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  province,  who  had  assembled  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  a  course  of  normal 
instruction,  had  to  return  disappointed 
to  their  homes.  In  August,  1909,  the 
"  Authors'  and  Scientists*  Mutual  Benefit 
Society,"  a  benevolent  organization  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  eighteen  years, 
which  had  eight  hundred  members,  and 
which  included  most  of  the  writers  and 
scholars  of  Russia,  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  Premier  Stolypin,  for  the  osten- 
sible reason  that  it  had  given  pecuniary 
aid  to  an  indigent  author  named  Vitashef- 
ski — a,  man  of  advanced  age  who  had  once, 
twenty  years  earlier,  been  sent  to  Siberia 
for  political  crime.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Society  is  the  fact  that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers are  liberals.  The  existing  Govern- 
ment is  extremely  intolerant  toward  social 
organizations  that  take  an  independent  or 
critical  attitude  toward  the  reactionary 
policy  now  in  force.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  1909,  the  severest  form  of  martial 
law,  the  so-called  "  law  of  extraordinary 
defense,"  was  proclaimed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  seventh  consecutive  time. 
The  city  has  been  under  some  form  of 
martial  law  ever  since  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II  in  1881.  Almost  the  only 
encouraging  feature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia  is  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  are  still  allowed  to  talk, 
and  the  newspapers  are  still  permitted  to 
publish  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates. 
The  lower  house  of  the  so-called  Par- 
liament has  no  independent  power,  and 
no  real  control  even  over  the  finances  of 
the  Empire ;  but  it  can  criticise,  interpel- 
late the  Czar's  Ministers,  and  promote  to 
some  extent  the  political  education  of  the 


people.  Three  years  ago  Premier  Stoly- 
pin defined  his  policy  as  "progressive 
reform,  with  the  restoration  of  order." 
He  has  partiy  restored  order,  by  hanging, 
imprisoning,  or  exiling  to  Siberia  a  large 
part  of  the  disorderly  population ;  but  his 
reforms  have  "  progressed  "  as  the  land- 
crab  is  popularly  supposed  to  walk — 
backward.  Whether  he  is  wholly  to 
blame  for 'the  reactionary  policy  that  he  is 
enfordng,  or  whether  he  acts  more  or 
less  under  compulsion,  we  shall  not  know, 
perhaps,  until  he  retires  from  office  and 
follows  the  example  of  General  Kuropat- 
kin  and  General  Linevitch  by  writing  his 
memoirs. 

B 

SECRETARY  BALLINGER, 

TRUSTEE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  own 
in  Alaska  five  thousand  acres  of  coal 
lands  which  are  estimated  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  coal  of  excellent  quality. 
Certain  individuals  have  presented  a  claim 
to  these  coal  lands  based  on  entries  made 
under  the  Homestead  Law.  Prior  to  his 
taking  his  present  office  the  Secretary  of 
theInterior,Mr.  Ballinger,acted  temporarily 
as  legal  adviser  of  certain  of  these  claim- 
ants and  advised  them — ^we  quote  from 
the  President's  published  letter  to  Mr. 
Ballinger — **  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  securing  a  patent  of  the  claims  without 
presenting  them  under  recent  remedial 
legislation  imposing  conditions  which  the 
claimants  were  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  meet"  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
at  present  the  legal  title  to  these  lands 
rests,  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Ballinger, 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  lands  are  theirs,  and  the  Cunningham 
claims,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
now  presented,  are  not  legal.  What  is 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  view  of  these  facts  ? 
What  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  his 
duty  is  thus  stated  by  the  President  r 

The  record  overwhelmingly  establishes 
that,  expressly  because  of  vour  previous 
relation  as  counsel  to  one  ojf  the  claimants, 
from  the  time  you  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
until  the  present  day  you  have  studiously  de- 
clined to  have  any  connection  with  the  Cun- 
ningham claims  or  to  exercise  any  control 
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over  the  course  of  the  Department  in  respect 
to  these  claims,  that  you  have  said  so  in 
written  and  verbal  communications  to  vour 
subordinates  and  to  the  claimants  them- 
selves. Moreover,  in  May  last  you  came  to 
me  and  made  a  similar  statement  to  me  of 
your  course  and  intention  in  respect  to  these 
daims. 

Is  this  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  expect  of  Secretary 
Ballinger  ?  Frankly,  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  It 
furnishes  very  satisfactory  evidence  against 
the  charge  that  he  is  using  the  present 
power  of  his  office  to  aid  his  former  clients. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  ask  of  him. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask  that  he  use  the 
offidal  power  with  which  they  have  in- 
trusted him  to  protect  their  rights  against 
claimants  whose  claims  he  has  already 
dedared,  Arhile  their  counsel,  to  be  with- 
out adequate  basis  in  law. 

When  a  case  is  brought  before  a  judge, 
and  it  appears  that  he  has  had  a  previous 
connection  with  the  case  as  counsel  for 
one  of  the  parties,  he  very  properly  refuses 
to  act.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
act,  because  there  are  other  judges  of 
equal 'authority  with  himself  who  can  act 
as  well  and  as  authoritatively.  It  is  not 
proper  that  he  should  act,  because  a  judge 
should  be  absolutely  neutral.  He  should 
have  no  interest  in  either  side,  and  should 
represent  no  interest  in  either  side ;  and 
he  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  any  such  interest. 
But  Mr.  BalHnger  is  not  a  judge.  He  is 
not  appointed  to  act  as  a  neutral  umpire 
between  two  contesting  parties — the  Cun- 
ningham claimants  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  appointed 
trustee  for  the  people.  They  are  owners 
of  large  landed  estates.  These  estates 
cannot  be  managed  by  popular  vote. 
They  can  be  managed  only  by  a  com- 
petent representative  acting  for  the  people 
and  in  their  interest.  It  is  the  duty  of 
such  a  trustee,  not  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  between  his  wards  and  hos- 
tile claimants,  but  to  use  all  his  skill  and 
all  his  official  power  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  his  wards  against  hostile  claimants. 

Nor .  can  he  transfer  his  duties  and 
responsibilides  as  counsel  and  trustee  for 
the  people  to  a  subordinate.  The  duties 
of  a  trustee  are  not  thus  transferable  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  trustee.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  example — and  we  believe  that 
this  supposition  is  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  facts — that  his  subordinates 
reach  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
which  Mr.  Ballinger  had  reached.  May 
the  Secretary  sign  away  the  property  of 
his  wards  to  claimants  whose  claims  he 
has  himself  investigated  and  adjudged  to 
be  unfounded,  and  justify  himself  to  his 
clients,  the  people,  because  a  subordinate 
thinks  they  are  well  founded?  Would 
any  trustee  in  private  life  be  justified  in 
so  doing  ?  Would  any  lawyer  think  he 
might  sacrifice  vast  pecuniary  interests  of 
his  clients  to  claims  which  he  thought 
unfounded  because  a  managing  clerk  in 
his  office  dissented  from,  his  opinion  and 
thought  those  claims  well  founded.^  If 
a  trustee  thinks  that  his  prejudices, 
his  interests,  or  his  past  connections 
make  him  incompetent  to  act  as  trustee, 
or  if  he  thinks  that  the  public  suspicion 
of  his  prejudice  or  his  interest  makes  it 
inexpedient  for  him  to  act,  he  has  but 
one  course  open  to  him — to  resign  the 
trust.  He  cannot  properly  retain  the 
trust  and  turn  over  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities to  a  subordinate.  W^e  do  not 
hope  that  Mr.  Ballinger  will  resign.  \\  ^: 
do  hope  that  he  will  reconsider  his  decli- 
nation to  exerdse  any  control  over  the 
course  of  the  Department  in  respect  to 
the  Cunningham  claims,  and  put  unre- 
servedly at  the  service, of  his  clients,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  his  large 
experience  and  his  acknowledged  legal  tal- 
ents in  protecting  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple against  these  claims.  If  they  are  well 
founded  in  law,  there  are  courts  to  which 
these  claimants  can  appeal.  And  cer- 
tainly the  patents  which  Mr.  Ballinger  has 
advised  them  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
ought  not  to  be  issued  under  his  authority, 
unless  his  judgment  is  overruled  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  Mr. 
Ballinger  may  belong  to  that  decreasing 
minority  who  disbelieve  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  resources,  and  who 
think,  or  seem  to  think,  that  the  shortest 
and  surest  road  to  National  prosperity  is 
to  turn  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  all 
those  resources  to  private  enterprise  to  be 
used  for  private  profit.  This  is  conceiva- 
ble ;  but  it  evidently  is  not  the  case.     If 
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,  .  >.  V  vta.>cld  not  have  taken  office 
».  v.^»  X*  Admiiustration  pledged  to  a 
^*C'>a  v^  that  poliq^;  nor  would  Presi- 
sx*:*c  IjLit  say  in  his  published  letter  ad- 
d:trssed  to  Mr.  Ballinger ;  "  From  my 
conference  with  you,  and  from  everything 
which  I  know  in  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  your  Department,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  you  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
attitude  of  this  Administration  in  favor  of 
the  conservation  of  National  resources." 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  that 
policy  depends  more  upon  Mr.  Ballinger 
than  upon  any  other  member  of  President 
Taft's  Cabinet.  We  look  to  him,  and  we 
believe  the  country  looks  to  him,  to  make 
good  President  Taft's  words  by  the  vigor 
which  he  displays  in  protecting  thos6 
resources  from  all  questionable  claims  of 
private  parties. 

a 
THE  NEW  NEW  YORK 

The  celebration  in  New  York  last  week 
commemorated  the  discovery  of  a  river ; 
it  also  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
discovery  of  a  city,  for  New  York  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  an  undiscovered  city. 
This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country.  There  is  a  New 
York  which  is  known  everywhere.  Stran- 
gers who  come  to  town  and  spend  a  week 
at  a  fashionable  hotel  and  go  to  the  in- 
numerable theaters  of  the  city  are  quite 
familiar  with  it.  JThe  sensational  maga- 
zines exploit  it  from  time  to  time;  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  are 
constandy  reporting  it  and  drawing  lurid 
pictures  of  its  doings,  with  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  paraded  as  its 
leaders.  This  melodramatic  picture  of 
colossal  buildings,  roaring  streets,  over- 
luxurious  hotels,  demoralizing  plays,  and  a 
fast  and  vulgar  society  has,  of  course, 
a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  No  dty  with 
the  attractive  power  of  New  York  and  its 
wealth  has  ever  been  without  this  kind  of 
vulgarity  and  ostentation.  No  prosperous 
city  in  the  country  is  without  it.  Osten- 
tation, vulgarity,  and  sham  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  on  a  large  scale 
in  New  York. 

What  the  country  as  a  whole  does  not 
know  is  the  real  New  York :  the  dty  of 
boundless  hospitality,  the  embodiment  and 


the  interpretation  of  that  larger  idea  of 
America  which  is  supplanting  the  old  con- 
ception that  the  new  country  was  to  be 
but  an  extension  of  the  habits,  standards, 
and  tastes  of  the  English-speaking  race- 
New  York  stands  for  a  much  greater  idea, 
and  has  become  the  gateway  to  a  new 
Nation.  Nor  has  the  metropolis  been 
indifferent  to  the  vast  crowd  of  those  who 
have  come  here  to  seek  the  same  free- 
dom, the  same  chances  for  growth,  which 
the  best  type  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
and  Dutchmen  sought  here  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies.  Its  so-called  fashion- 
able churches  are  centers  of  the  most 
ardent  and  strenuous  work ;  its  so-called 
popular  preachers  are  in  a  large  majority 
men  as  consecrated  as  the  preachers  in 
the  remotest  country  districts  and  as  much 
given  to  practical  work,  only  that  work  is 
on  a  vaster  scale.  The  philanthropy  of 
New  York,  illustrated  in  institutions,  in 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  tenement-house  population, 
in  means  of  protecting  and  guiding  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  its  educational 
facilities,  not  only  in  university  and  college 
and  art  gallery,  but  in  high  schools,  indus- 
trial training  schools  and  industrial  art 
schools,  are  aspects  of  New  York  which 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  not  discovered ; 
nor  does  the  country  as  a  whole  know  its 
best  sodety. 

Architecturally,  New  York  is  only  just 
being  discovered  by  its  own  dtizens. 
Americans  returning  from  Europe  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  approach  to 
the  dty  is  one  of  singular  impressiveness 
and  beauty.  They  are  also  discovering 
that  the  dty  itself,  seen  from  the  deck  of 
a  steamer,  is  as  striking  as  any  other  dty 
in  the  world.  The  beauty  of  Constanti- 
nople as  one  approaches  it  from  the  sea 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  writers  and 
reproduced  on  many  canvases.  As  it 
rises  above  the  water  it  is  like  a  veritable 
chapter  out  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  Its  walls  and  towers,  its  red- 
tiled  buildings,  its  silver-domed  mosques, 
the  dark  green  of  cypresses,  the  fine  har- 
bor, the  group  of  hills,  the  atmosphere 
which  often  envelops  it  at  sunset  and 
sunrise,  invest  it  with  a  quality  of  beauty 
unlike  that  of  any  other  dty  in  the  world. 
But  when  a  landing  has  been  made  and 
the  streets  explored,  only  the  traveler  of 
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imagination  can  retain  that  first  exquisite 
vision  in  the  awful  disillusion  of  filth, 
shabbiness,  homeless  dogs,  and  general 
repulsiveness  of  sight  and  sound  which 
assail  the  senses  on  every  side.  No  one 
ought  ever  to  enter  Venice  for  the  first 
time  except  at  nightfall,  when  the  last  glow 
is  in  the  sky  or  the  early  stars  are  shining 
above  that  dty  of  enchantment;  and 
Venice  fulfills  on  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance the  promise  of  beauty  which  it  gives 
the  traveler  at  first  glance.  It  is  largely 
because  cultivated  Americans  are  always 
carrying  Constantinople  or  Athens  or 
Venice  in  their  minds  that  they  have  failed 
to  recc^^nize  the  architectural  effective- 
ness and  the  striking  scenic  setting  of  the 
New  Vork  of  to-day. 

The  so-cfUed  sky-scraper,  which  has 
been  heralded  as  an  American  monstrosity, 
but  which  is  really  a  reproduction  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  adapted  to 
modem  uses,  was  accepted  in  its  first  ex- 
amples as  a  necessity  of  commercial  life 
which  was  likely  to  destroy  the  architectural 
effectiveness  of  our  larger  towns.  Every- 
body who  had  architectural  knowledge  and 
tastes  thought  of  the  low  line  of  Athens 
or  the  uniformity  of  Paris,  and  accepted 
the  departure  from  this  historical  sky-line 
and  regularity  in  New  York  as  a  fatal 
falling  away  from  artistic  standards.  In 
like  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
great  many  people  for  decades  past  have 
regarded  London  as  the  most  unpictur- 
esque  of  cities  because  it  did  not  possess 
the  kind  of  picturesqueness  which  other 
dties  rejoice  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lon- 
don  from  certain  points  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  the  world ;  and  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  are  beginning  to 
discover  it.  Mr.  Henry  James  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  element  of  mys- 
terj"-  which  the  smoke  adds  to  the  city ; 
Whistler  and  Pennell  opened  the  eyes  of 
a  host  of  people  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  water-fronts  and  the  old  buildings  ; 
and  Monet  painted  its  atmosphere  and 
sketched  its  bridges  so  as  to  make  people 
aware  of  their  artistic  value.  The  cities 
of  the  New  World  will  never  have  the 
special  quality  of  Athens  or  Florence  or 
Venice  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  not  have  architectural  qualities  of 
their  own  and  a  picturesqueness  which 
will  express  their  setting  and  their  life. 


This  is  precisely  what  the  New  York  of 
to-day  is  beginning  to  convey  to  people. 
Many  of  its  sky-scrapers  are  hideous. 
They  are  mere  boxes  to  hold  commodi- 
ties, and  the  architects  appear  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  save  the  utmost  com- 
mercial use  of  every  square  foot  of  space 
on  their  hands.  But  many  of  the  new  . 
high  buildings  are  extremely  impressive, 
not  only  because  of  their  size,  but  of  their 
treatment ;  and  people  are  beginning  to 
see  the  new  city  which  is  rapidly  rising 
above  the  old  city  and  is  taking  on  mag- 
nitude undreamed  of  in  the  cities  of  the 
past,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
city  of  the  present. 

As  usual,  it  has  taken  an  artist  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  inartistic.  Mr.  Pennell's 
etchings  have  done  for  the  New  York  of 
to-day  what  Mr.  Whistler's  etchings  did 
for  the  London  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke's  **The  New  New 
York,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Pennell  (Macmil- 
lan),  ought  to  be  a  text-book  for  the  study 
of  Americans  who  want  to  discover  the  New 
York  of  to-day.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  study 
of  the  metropolis  is  at  once  sympathetic, 
open-minded,  and  critical.  He  does  not  sing 
any  paean  over  the  material  achievements 
of  the  city  or  its  great  industrial  develop- 
ments. He  points  out  its  want  of  coher- 
ence in  architecture,  the  stupidities  and 
inanities  perpetrated  by  many  of  its  men 
of  wealth,  and  notably  by  those  who  have 
recently  come  into  tlie  city  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  the  symmetry  of 
Paris,  and  he  also  brings  out  the  fact  that 
this  lack  of  symmetry  is  due  to  its  intense 
democracy,  to  the  self-assertion  of  the 
men  who  are  building  its  great  structures, 
and  whose  point  of  view  is  very  like  that 
of  the  Chicago  man  who  is  said  to  have 
remarked  of  Paris,  '*  When  you  have  seen 
one  block  you  have  seen  the  whole  blamed 
town  1"  There  will  come  a  time  when 
Americans  will  recognize  that  liberty  lies 
as  much  in  subordination  of  the  indi\idual 
will  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity as  in  individual  self-assertion.  But 
that  time  is  still  remote,  and  until  it  comes 
Americans  must  expect  to  see  all  kinds  of 
architecture  in  close  juxtaposition.  They 
may  console  themselves  on  the  principle 
that  misery  loves  company,  by  remember- 
ing that  modern  French  architecture  is  for 
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the  most  part  more  idiosyncratic  and  ex- 
treme in  its  expression  of  individuality 
than  the  American,  and  that  the  German 
art  nouveau  has  created  a  great  group  of 
architectural  monstrosities. 

Americans  who  have  no  aesthetic  taste 
and  no  architectural  sense  are  still  prac- 
tical. And  there  is  no  reason  why,  those 
who  care  least  for  beauty  may  not  be 
brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  blocks  as  a  whole,  because  the  strong 
treatment  of  a  group  adds  to  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  each  individual  building. 
The  architecture  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  is  not  above  reproach ;  but 
the  effectiveness  of  treating  the  block  as 
a  unit,  with  the  wonderful  tower,  must  be 
apparent  at  a  glance.  What  is  being 
done  in  Cleveland,  the  striking  plan 
for  the  beautification  of  Chicago  de- 
scribed in  The  Outlook  a  month  ago,  the 
noble  scheme  for  making  Washington 
the  most  beautiful  dty  in  the  world,  which 
is  steadily  winning  converts  wherever  it  is 
seen,  incticate  the  approach  of  a  new  day. 
Already  much  has  been  done.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  modem  buildings  are 
in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
an5nvhere  else  in  the  world  have  so  many 
beautiful  homes  been  built  during'  the  last 
ten  years. 

Moreover,  as  so  often  happens  when 
a  great  opportunity  in  any  art  comes, 
Americans  have  been  fortunate  in  a 
group  of  architects  of  genius.  Those 
who  look  for  a  reproduction  of  the  archi- 
tectural characteristics  of  older  cities  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  Such  people 
need  to  be  educated.  Architecture  is  not 
an  abstract  science.  It  is,  in  its  best 
estate,  a  vital  art,  intimately  related  to  the 
needs  of  each  community,  and  true  and 
sound  only  when  it  grows  out  of  and 
meets  those  needs.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's 
interpretation  of  New  York  will  not  only 
enable  a  great  many  people  to  discover 
the  city  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  of  real  assistance  to  those  Americans 
whose  eyes  are  still  blinded,  who  are  talk- 
ing about  the  sky-scraper  as  a  monstrosity 
instead  of  an  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
structure,  and  as  if  it  were  essentially 
ugly  instead  of  presenting  great  possibili- 
ties of  architectural  effects  and  of  noble 
sky-lines. 


THE  LABORATORY 
METHOD  IN  SOaOLOGY 

A  popular  writer  on  natural  history  has 
pointed  out  recendy  that  the  naturalist  of 
a  generation  ago  spent  a  lifetime  in  gen- 
eral observations,  making  copious  notes 
of  what  he  saw  in  the  woods  ;  the  modem 
student  brings  the  animal  into  his  labo- 
ratory and  studies  it  exhaustively  at  dose 
range.  This  transformation  in  the  natu- 
ralist's methods,  typical  of  what  is  goings 
on  in  every  department  of  research,  is  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  most  recent  volumes 
on  sociology — Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine*s 
"  Misery  and  Its  Causes "  (Macmillan). 
No  book  illustrates  better  the  change  that 
has  come  over  economists  in  recent  years. 
Dr.  Devine  is  at  the  opposi'-e  pole,  so  far 
as  method  is  concerned,  from  the  older 
writers  who  busied  themselves  with  con- 
sidering what  they  called  "  the  economic 
man."  Moreover,  because  of  the  mass 
of  data  available  to  him  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  Secretary,  he  has  been  able 
to  push  the  laboratory  method  as  applied 
to  one  field  in  sociology  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

Dr.  Devine  spends  no  time  theorizing 
on  the  causes  of  poverty.  Instead  he 
analyzes  the  data  from  thousands  of 
cases  with  which  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tk)n  Society  has  dealt  in  an  effort  to  leani 
the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
appeals  for  aid.  The  value  of  such  an 
inquiry  is  at  once  apparent  If  the  results 
show — as  they  do — that  iU  health  is  a 
serious  disabling  condition  in  three-fourths 
of  the -families  that  come  under  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  it  is  evident  that 
better  sanitation  and  more  careful  safe- 
guarding of  health  are  among  the  prime 
necessities  of  any  campaign  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  poverty.  If  it  is  discovered  that 
much  poverty  is  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  breadwinners  from  industrial  acci- 
dents, there  is  another  defect  in  modem 
industry  that  must  be  remedied 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  book  covers 
the  cases  of  five  thousand  families  who 
received  aid  from  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  the  two  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1908.  Twenty-five  disabling 
causes  are  found,  occurring  in  various 
combinations.     More  than  half  of  these, 
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however,  including  such  defects  ais  im- 
morality, mental  deficiency,  unreliability^ 
criminal  record,  and  gambling,  affect  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  families.  Of  the 
twelve  chief  causes,  unemployment  leads, 
for  it  is  found  in  69  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ifies.  Overcrowding  is  next,  affecting  45 
per  cent.  In  29  per  cent  of  the  families 
widowhood  is  found.  Chronic  physical 
disability  other  than  tuberculosis  and 
rheumatism  occurs  in  27  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  and  temporary  disability  other  than 
accident  and  childbirth  in  20  per  cent. 
Intemperance  exists  in  17  per  cent  and 
laziness  in  12  per  cent.  "  The  impres- 
sion," Dr.  Devine  concludes,  "  with  which 
we  come  to  the  end  of  a  survey  of  these 
families  is  that  the  average  of  economic 
efficiency  is  low,  whether  it  is  due  to 
physical  disability,  deficiency  in  character, 
a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  or  inadequate 
education." 

A  dearer  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of 
this  investigation  is  obtained  by  a  study 
of  a  group  of  one  thousand  families  who 
applied  for  aid  for  the  first  time  in  1906- 
1907,  a  normal  year  industrially.  In 
these  cases  the  twenty-five  causes  of  dis- 
ability have  been  reduced  to  eight.  In 
these  thousand  families  there  is  some  kind 
of  physical  disabOity  in  764,  several  kinds 
in  some  families;  persons  ordinarily 
wage-earners  are  idle  in  669;  there  is 
some  defect  of  character  in  425  ;  widow- 
hood or  desertion  in  387;  overcrowding 
in  324;  comparative  strangeness  to  en- 
vironment in  182 ;  more  than  three  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  169 ; 
and  incapacity  due  to  old  age  in  120.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  any  of  these  disabling 
causes  appears  alone.  Two-thirds  of 
these  families  present  at  least  three  of  the 
adverse  conditions.  Thus,  physical  dis- 
ability is  found  in  connection  with  82  per 
cent  of  the  families  where  there  is  lack  of 
work  and  in  connection  with  32  per  cent 
where  there  is  overcrowding.  Unem- 
ployment appears  alone  in  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Overcrowding 
is  accompanied  by  defect  of  character  in 
44  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Such  a  study  as  this  evidently  gives 
a  sound  basis  for  social  action,  which 
Dr.  Devine  suggests.  Ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency must  be  battled  against.  Phys- 
ical and  mental  disability  can  be  cured, 


improved,  or  prevented.  The  labor  mar- 
ket can  be  better  managed  and  the  num- 
ber of  unemployable  can  be  reduced. 
The  disastrous  economic  consequences  of 
widowhood  can  be  largely  obviated  by  a 
proper  system  of  insurance,  and  the 
amount  of  it  can  be  greatly  decreased  by 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  premature 
deaths  in  middle  age  from  disease  and 
accident.  Overcrowding,  with  its  attend- 
ant physical  and  moral  evils,  can  be  less- 
ened. The  level  of  industrial  effidenty 
of  men  can  be  raised  and  the  domestic 
efficiency  of  women  can  be  enhanced 
until  the  raising  of  four  or  five  children 
will  not  be  too  great  a  burden  for  the 
average  family,  and  old  age  can  be  pro- 
vided for. 

"  Sound  heredity,"  Dr.  Devine  sum- 
marizes ;  "  protected  childhood,  a  piK> 
longed  working  age,  freedom  from  pre- 
ventable disease  and  from  professional 
crime ;  indemnity  against  the  economic 
losses  occasioned  by  death,  accident,  ill- 
ness, and  compulsory  idleness  ;  rational 
education,  charity,  normal  standards  of 
living,  and  a  social  religion — these  surely 
are  not  unreasonable  demands.  I  hope 
one  day  to  see  them  incorporated  in  a 
political  platform."  All  of  these  remedies 
are  based  on  conditions  actually  existing. 
They  are  not  visionary  and  they  do  not 
involve  an  overturning  of  the  social  order. 
They  offer  a  practical  programme  in  which 
men  and  women  interested  in  social  bet- 
terment might  well  unite. 


HAPPINESS  HERE  AND 

NOW 

There  is  probably  no  single  object  on 
which  a  greater  number  of  men  and 
women  are  agreed  as  being  the  most  de- 
sirable to  obtain  than  happiness;  nor  is 
there  any  other  object  about  which  there 
are  so  many  diverse  opinions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  securing  it.  Many  men  and 
women  are  agreed,  for  instance,  that  hap- 
piness is  a  thing  to  be  worked  for ;  that 
it  is  to  be  found  at  some  definite  time  and 
place;  that  it  can  be  achieved  only  by 
conscious  effort.  They  think  of  it  as  a 
place  at  a  distance  ;  as  something  created 
by  skill  and  patience  and  toil ;  as  a  kind 
of  material  reward  for  material  toil.     All 
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these  are  utterly  misleading  ideas.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  happy,  he  must  be  happy 
now;  if  he  is  to  be  happy,  he  must  be 
happy  here  ;  if  he  is  to  be  happy,  he  must 
be  happy  in  himself  and  not  in  his  condi- 
tions. A  great  many  people  speak  of 
heaven  as  if  it  were  a  walled  city,  through 
the  gates  of  which  they  hope,  by  some 
blessed  mercy,  to  pass  at  some  future 
time,  at  some  distant  place ;  not  knowing 
that  nobody  enters  heaven  who  does  not 
enter  it  through  the  Gate  of  Life,  and  not 
the  Gate  of  Death  ;  and  that  life  eternal 
begins  now,  or  began  long  ago,  but  under 
no  circumstances  can  begin  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  present  possession.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Stanton's  book,  "The  Essential  Life" 
(Scribners),  which,  in  spite  of  some  indi- 
rectness and  occasional  obscurity  of  style, 
is  singularly  fresh  and  suggestive,  puts  one 
essential  aspect  of  happiness  succinctiy 
and  with  precision : 

Contentment  is  success.  It  consists  in 
finding  that  we  already  have  what  we  wanted, 
and  in  being  happy  from  the  outset  instead 
of  only  at  the  end.  If  we  exchange  life  for 
the  mere  means  of  life,  we  never  live.  A 
poor  bargain  it  is  to  buy  happiness  at  the 
price  of  our  capacity  for  it.  In  the  stampede 
of  affairs  we  throw  away  the  jewels  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  from  time  to  time  return  sorrow- 
fullv  along  the  road,  if  so  be  that  we  may 
still  find  tnem.  But  if  I  enjoy  life,  there  is 
none  wealthier ;  the  spiritual  fee  is  in  him 
who  perceives  and  appreciates  rather  than 
in  him  who  possesses. 

This  is  a  capital  indication  of  one  of  the 
fatal  popular  fallacies  about  happiness : 
that  it  lies  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting road,  with  the  result  that  when 
we  arrive  at  the  end  we  are  so  spent  and 
worn  that  the  capacity  for  happiness  has 
died  out  of  us.  This  is  the  pathetic  his- 
tory of  a  great  many  lives  which  are  com- 
monly called  successful ;  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  spent  themselves  without 
thought  or  care  to  get  wealth  or  position 
or  power,  and  when  the  long-sought  end 
has  been  reached,  the  far-off  goal  touched, 
have  found  themselves  indifferent  to  or 
unable  to  get  out  of  wealth  or  power  or 
position  anything  except  care  and  respon- 
sibility. The  joy  escaped  by  the  way ; 
happiness  was  never  other  than  a  receding 
vision  on  the  horizon.  If  we  are  to  have 
happiness  at  all,  we  must  get  it  here  and 
now  ;  and  we  must  get  it  by  understand- 
ing clearly  that  it  is  not  at  a  distance  either 


in  time  or  space,  and  that  it  is  not  in  any 
external  conditions  ;  that  the  capacity  for 
it  is  easily  exhausted ;  that  it  is  a  desire 
of  the  soul  readily  dissipated ;  a  beautiful 
possibility  quickly  sacrificed  in  the  haste 
and  tumult  and  passion  of  getting  and 
spending,  of  working  or  worrying.  They 
who  are  over-anxious,  or  who  mistake  the 
road,  or  who  postpone  to  the  indefinite 
future,  commit  the  fatal  blunder  of  buying 
happiness  at  the  price  of  their  capacity  for 
it,  and  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
only  to  find  that  they  have  come  alone  to 
a  place  where  no  one  meets  them,  and 
that  they  might  have  had  a  companion 
every  step  of  the  way. 


THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Spectator  knows  a  slangy  young 
collegian  who  says  the  Good  Samaritan 
was  a  confoundedly  lucky  fellow  to  have 
got  off  without  having  his  head  punched. 
This  philistine  state  of  mind  dates  from 
that  particular  collegian's  impromptu  en 
trance  into  the  life-saving  business.  He 
was  in  Boston — he  wears  the  Harvard 
crimson  on  his  hat-band — strolling  up 
Tremont  Street,  when  there  was  an  alarm 
of  fire.  The  chief's  wagon  had  dashed  by, 
and  that  hoarse-shouting,  hatless  fireman 
who  clears  the  way  for  the  ladder-truck, 
and  already  the  peculiar  thrilling  ring  and 
rattle  of  engines  could  be  heard  as  the 
department  swung  out  of  Mason  Street 
into  Tremont,  w^hen  a  woman,  with  the 
desperate  homing  instinct  of  a  distracted 
hen,  started  to  cross  the  street.  A  hun- 
dred voices  shrieked,  **  Look  out  1"  Our 
collegian  saved  his  breath.  Dashing  out, 
he  seized  that  woman  round  the  waist  and 
hurled  himself  and  her  toward  the  curb. 
As  they  fell  sprawling  among  the  crowd, 
the  department  thundered  by. 
Bl 

Our  hero  picked  himself  up,  expecting 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  thanks.  Not  a 
bit  of  it  I  The  rescued  lady  wore  an 
inverted  foot-bath  for  a  hat,  mounted  upon 
an  amazing  erection  of  puffs  urls. 

The  edifice  had  suffered  in  the  fall 
Wherefore  she  turned  upon  her  preserver 
and  linguistically  rent  him  Umb  from  limb. 
No  lady  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  was.  That's  the 
curious  part  of  it     But  her  nervous  sy*- 
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tem  and  her  vanity  had  had  a  sudden  jolt, 
and  sputteringr  was  the  natural  reaction. 
No  doubt  she  remembers  that  Harvard 
man  in  her  prayers.  But  not  by  name, 
for  the  abashed  youth  disappeared  with 
what  alacrity  he  could,  convinced  that  you 
had  better  Jet  a  >voman  die  a  dozen  deaths 
ton  disarrange  her  back  hair. 


Curious    indeed      are     the   reflexes   of 
dvitized    human     beings     under     stress. 
Altogether  the    oddest    case  of  the   sort 
came  under   the    Spectator's  observation 
on  that    dreadful     day    in   Buffalo   when 
President  McKinley    was  shot.     In  com- 
pany with  thousands  of  other  depressed 
Americans,  he  was   wandering  about  the 
Exposition  gprounds,  waiting  for  the  eve- 
ning blossoming  of  the  lights.     But-  that 
night,  out  of   respect    for   the   wounded 
President,  no  lights    came  up,  or  only  so 
many  as  would  serve  to  guide  the  crowds 
borne.     The    result,    scarcely   anticipated 
by  the  authorities,     was   a  simultaneous 
m&\i  toward    the    gates  of  practically  all 
(fee  people  on  the  grounds.     Nothing  like 
it  had  been  seen    before,  even  in  the  sud- 
denest  summer   storms.     The  broad  ave- 
nues were    choked    with  a  crowd  which 
rapidly    assumed    the    aspect  of  a   mob. 
After   the  day's   shock    nobody's   nerves 
were  quite  steady,  and  it  wanted  only  such 
a  crush  as  this  to  bring  the  tension  to  the 
danger  point-      The  exits  were  as  nothing 
to  the  struggling  throng,  and,  in  a  panic, 
the  guards  reversed   the    entrance   turn- 
stiles,  which,    the    Spectator  remembers, 
could  only    be    worked  by  a  lever  under 
the  ticket-chopp>er's   devoted  foot.     One 
by  one,  through  these  slow-turning  stiles, 
the  excited  folk  were  tolled  out  into  the 
open  street  to  expand  their  crushed  lungs 
and  straighten  their  disheveled  feathers. 
Just  before    the    Spectator  in  the  press 
was   a  dainty  little  woman  who  seemed 
in  dire    peril    of    extinction.     He   could 
hear    her    distressed    breathing    as    the 
mob  dosed  in  almost  over  her  head.     As 
tiiey  were    forced    edgewise   toward   the 
stfle,  the  Spectator  threw  himself  savagely 
backward  to  avoid  impaling  her  upon  the 
revolving    spK>kes.     She  slipped  in,   and 
the  wretched  ticket-chopper  pressed  the 
lever  to  release  her  as  quickly  as  his  ach- 
ing musdes  would  permit.     He  was  not 


quick  enough  for  her.  She  turned  and 
slapped  that  unoffending  officer  full  in 
the  face  I 

B 

That  impulse  to  retaliate  upon  some- 
body if  the  real  offender  can't  be  got  at — 
how  strong  that  is  in  the  natural  man,  by 
no  means  least  strong .  when  the  real 
offender  is  one's  self.  The  Spectator  never 
suffers  an  ignominious  fall  on  the  ice  with- 
out having  to  repress  an  inward  longing 
to  call  bystanders  to  account  for  the  ac- 
cident. You  remember  Fag,  in  *'  The 
Rivals"  ?  "  When  one  is  vexed  by  one 
person,  to  revenge  one's  self  on  another 
who  happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the 
vilest  injustice  !  Ah  1  it  shows  the  worst 
temper — "  Here  enters  an  urchin  sent 
to  fetch  Fag  to  his  master,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  protestations  Fag  falls  upon 
the  innocent  messenger  and  beats  him  ! 
The  Spectator  saw  that  spirit  only  yes- 
terday in  a  neighbor's  child  not  yet 
three  years  old.  Playing  about  the  door- 
yard,  he  contrived  to  break  a  brand-new 
whip.  His  face  reddened  with  swift 
wrath.  Holding  the  pieces  dramatically 
aloft,  he  advanced  scowling  upon  his 
mother.  "  There,  now,  mamma,"  he 
called,  sternly,  "just  see  what  you  did!" 
It  is  humiliating  to  find  that  under  annoy- 
ance we  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  of 
civilization  show  ourselves  not  less  primi- 
tive than  he. 

Q 

Without  trespassing  upon  the  preserves 
of  the  nature  fakers,  the  Spectator  can 
prove  that  here  is  a  trait  which  man 
shares  with  the  denizens  of  the  wilds. 
For  some  weeks  after  the  degradation  of 
the  historic  old  Boston  Music  Hall  it  was 
used  as  a  den  for  wild  beasts.  One 
night,  to  dissipate  the  time  between  a 
hotel  dinner  and  an  appointment,  the 
Spectator  strolled  in  there  to  inspect  the 
animals.  It  was  scarcely  a  felicitous  mo- 
ment for  the  purpose.  The  place  was 
empty  of  visitors,  and  during  the  surcease 
of  pokes  and  peanuts  the  menagerie  was 
for  the  most  part  fast  asleep.  As  he 
moved  dejectedly  from  cage  to  cage,  get- 
ting broadside  and  most  unsuggestive 
views  of  tawny  backs  and  gently  heaving 
hairy  sides,  he  came  upon  a  big  black 
bear  taking  forty  winks  bolt  upright  in  the 
front  of  his  cage,  with  one  great  paw  stuck 
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through  the  bars.  Behind  him,  curled 
into  a  somnolent  ball,  snored  a  little  brown 
bear.  A  wicked  thought  popped  into  the 
Spectator's  head.  He  would  slap  that 
hairy  paw,  hung  invitingly  through  the 
grating,  and  see  what  a  cross  bear  would 
do.  Accordingly  he  "  swatted  "  the  paw 
handsomely.  It  was  cowardly,  he  admits 
it ;  but  the  sequel  paid.  That  big  black 
bear  came  to  with  a  snarl,  and,  without  so 
much  as  waiting  to  get  his  eyes  open, 
lumbered  across  the  cage  and  soundly 
boxed  the  ears  of  that  guiltless  little  brown 
bear ! 

Bl 

So  it  goes  in  this  wicked  world — people 
of  the  best  intentions  get  thwacked,  while 
the  guilty  draw  the  prizes.  The  Specta- 
tor family  has  just  produced  two  examples 
to  the  point.  One  day  last  week  Mrs.  S., 
having  spent  the  morning  at  a  millinery 
opening,  came  home  eloquent  over  the 
monstrous  deformity  of  the  season's  hats. 
As  she  stood  expatiating  with  many  ges- 
tures upon  the  idiocy  of  milliners  and 
of  womankind  generally,  the  Spectator 
noticed  a  shopping-bag  on  her  wrist. 
**  Another  new  bag,  my  dear  ?"  he  que- 
ried, mildly.  (She  had  bought  one  not  a 
fortnight  before.)  She  glanced  down, 
then  up  again,  with  an  expression  of 
stupefied  consternation.  "  Merciful  pow- 
ers I"  she  gasped;  "where  did  I  get 
that  bag  ?  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my 
life !" 

Bl 

An  agitated  examination  of  the  strange 
bag  revealed  a  quantity  of  bank-notes,  a 
New  York  draft  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and — ^luckily — the  card  of  a  New  York 
woman  of  fashion.  The  case  was  plain. 
Mrs.  Spectator,  having  gone  out  with  only 
a  change  purse  in  her  glove,  had  sat 
down  on  a  settle  at  the  milliner's  beside 
this  bag,  deserted  for  the  moment  by  its 
owner,  who  was  doubtiess  trying  on  hats. 
By  sheer  force  of  habit  Mrs.  Spectator's 
fingers  dosed  on  the  handle  of  that  bag 
when  she  rose  to  go,  and  so  naturally  did 
it  swing  on  her  arm  that  she  did  not  give 
it  a  second  thought.  The  friendly  tele- 
phone soon  put  the  distracted  owner  out 
of  her  misery,  and  the  affair  ended  in  pro- 
fuse apologies  from  Mrs.  Spectator  and 
thanks  from  the  injured  party,  who,  in 
her  relief  at  the  recovery  of  the  bag,  was 


inclined  to  be  as  grateful  as  if  Mrs. 
Spectator  had  made  her  a  present 
B 
Curiously  enough — ^for  the  Spectator 
family  is  not  much  given  either  to  findings 
or  purloining  other  people's  property — it 
was  not  three  days  after  this  that  the 
Spectator  stumbled,  literally,  upon  a  lady's 
flimsy  chain  purse.  He  must  have  looked 
foolish  enough  as  he  stood  dubitating  with 
the  feminine  futility  in  his  hand,  his  face 
the  while  a  map  of  conflicting  emotions. 
One  has  a  powerful  reluctance  to  put 
another  man's — how  much  more  so  a 
strange  woman's  1 — ^property  into  one's 
pocket  Yet  the  Spectator  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  proceed  down  Broadway 
with  a  silver  purse  glittering  on  his  wrist. 
Already  late  for  an  appointment,  he  had 
no  -time  to  hunt  up  a  xx>lice  station.  He 
slipped  it  hastily  out  of  sight 

B 

All  the  way  home  that  night  he  thought, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  how  relieved 
and  pleased  the  loser  would  be  when  he 
called  her  up  on  the  telephone.  For  this 
purse  was  also  very  properly  furnished 
with  a  card  of  identification,  a  card  bear- 
ing an  address  in  Jersey  City.  There  was 
an  antique  gold  ring  inside  it — an  heir- 
loom, no  doubt,  which  could  never  be 
replaced.  So,  while  dinner  waited,  the 
Spectator  made  a  dash  for  the  telephone 
desk.  Yes,  Mrs.  E.  was  at  home,  and 
could  presentiy  be  heard  clicking  down- 
stairs to  the  receiver.  "  Good  evening," 
Mrs.  E.,"  the  Spectator  began  in  his  most 
genial  tone,  "  I  think  I  have  a  silver  purse 
belonging  to  you."  "Yes,"  quoth  the 
lady,  and  the  voice  had  an  unmistakable 
edge  on  it,  "I  saw  you  pick  it  up  I  I 
tried  my  best  to  catch  up  to  you,  but  you 
rushed  off  at  such  a  rate  that  I  lost  you  in 
the  crowd.  That  ring  has  no  money  value. 
If  you'll  leave  it  at  the  book-store,  no 
questions  will  be  asked." 
B 

The  Spectator  didn't  hear  any  more,  be- 
cause he  hung  up  the  receiver  I  But  con- 
sider I  Mrs.  Spectator  wantonly  snatches 
a  bag  to  which  she  has  not  the  shadow  of 
claim,  throws  the  owner  into  a  panic,  and 
gets  heartily  thanked  for  her  pains.  Her 
innocent  spouse  picks  up  a  deserted  purse 
out  of  the  pure  goodness  of  his  heart,  and, 
behold  I  no  questions  will  be  asked  t 
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HOW    TO    SPEND   A   BILLION   DOLLARS 

BY   JONATHAN   BOURNE,   JR. 

UNITED   STATES    SBNATOE   FEOM    OEBGON 


FR  the  past  twenty  years  Govern- 
mental  expenditures   have   been 
growings  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
xDcrease  in  revenues  from  all  sources.   We 
bave  now  come  to  the  Billion  Dollar  Ses- 
aon,  and  are  approaching  the  Two  Billion 
Dollar  Congress ;  and,  with  expenditures 
increasing   at   a  much  greater  rate  than 
receipts,  the  Government  is   confronted 
by  the  necessity  for  increasing  revenues 
or  decreasing  exx>enditures. 

The  reader's  attention  is  eamesdy 
dErected  to  the  following  tables,  showing, 
by  decennial  periods,  the  population,  Gov- 
ernmental revenues  from  all  sources, 
appropriations,  and  the  increase  of  each 
over  the  amount  at  the  preceding  decen- 
nial period: 


,  Per  Cent  of 
Popula.tUia  -.                                                                Increase. 

\g») 50.155.783 

1890 62.622,250  24 

1900 75.994,575  21 

1910  (estimated) 89,620,555  18 

Rcfenoes  from  all  sources : 

1880 $570,439,697  52 

MW) 470.063,080  55  27 

1900 675,845,45113  43 

1910  (estimated) 825^,712  00  22 

Appropriations  for  all  pnrposes : 

MD ^2,119.629  30 

1890 385.522,367  61    3.6 

1900 .- 690,667,188  54  79 

1910 1,044,401^57  12  54 


If  these  tables  were  projected  for  a 
period  of  a  few  years,  they  would  show  a 
steadily  increasing  deficit  and  the  neces- 
sity for  borrowing  money  to  pay  running 
expenses  in  times  of  i)eace — a  condition 
whidi  has  been  resorted  to  but  once  since 
the  Civil  War.  When  Tom  Reed  silenced 
criticism  of  the  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress  " 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  Billion  Dollar 
Country,  the  public  was  apparendy  satis- 
fied, because  there  was  then  a  closer  re- 
lation than  now  between  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Congress  appropriates  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  money  to  run  the  Government. 
These  appropriations  are  based  upon  es- 
timates of  annual  expenses  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.     The  various  committees  of 


House  and  Senate  which  handle  appropri- 
ations study  the  estimates,  which  are  sub- 
mitted by  all  the  departments  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  pre- 
pare the  various  appropriation  bills  that 
provide  for  money  to  run  the  Government 
the  ensuing  year. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  limitation  upon  the  estimates  that  the 
head  of  each  department  could  submit  to 
Congress ;  neither  has  there  been  any 
person  or  committee  with  authority  to 
revise  or  to  reconsider  these  estimates 
before  they  were  submitted  to  Congress. 
It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  states- 
men in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  to 
give  some  supervisory  power  of  this  kind 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  in 
turn  should  make  up  a  book  of  estimates 
for  the  whole  Government  and  submit 
the  same  to  Congress.  It  was  probably 
thought  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, having  charge  of  the  Government's 
money,  and  being  fully  informed  as  to  the 
receipts  from  all  sources  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  would .  exert  some 
sort  of  influence  to  keep  the  estimates 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Government's 
income.  But,  whatever  the  intentions  of 
the  early  Fathers  were,  no  such  power  is 
to-day  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  is  simply  a  co-ordinate 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably precipitate  a  nice  family  row  if  he 
were  to  send  back  the  estimate  made  by 
some  department  with  instructions  to  cut 
it  down  to  make  it  compatible  with  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress,  of  course,  authorizes  certain 
work  by  the  departments,  but  the  depart- 
ments can  estimate  for  as  much  clerical 
assistance  or  for  as  many  supplies  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  each 
department,  they  will  need.  The  depart- 
ments have  been  especially  anxious  to 
have  their  appropriations  made  in  lump 
sums  rather  than,  have  them  made  for 
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specific  purposes.  A  lump-sum  appro- 
priation gives  the  head  of  a  department 
much  more  latitude  in  his  expenditures 
than  is  given  him  by  specific  appropria- 
tions. Congress  has  gradually,  however, 
been  limiting  more  and  more  these  lump- 
sum appropriations,  and  has  been  demand- 
ing of  the  departments  specific  estimates. 

When  these  estimates  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  committees,  and  the  com- 
mittees get  to  work,  they  call  before  them 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and 
have  hearings  on  all  items  for  which  esti- 
mates are  made.  To  each  Cabinet  officer 
his  department  probably  seems  the  most 
important  of  all  the  departments.  He,  of 
course,  gets  wrapped  up  in  his  particular 
work,  and  becomes  enthused  over  certain 
results  which  he  thinks  can  be  accom- 
plished by  his  department,  and  naturally 
brings  every  pressure  to  bear  that  he  can 
to  get  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on 
his  work. 

With  nine  departments,  each  containing 
many  bureaus,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
tremendous  pressure  is  brought  upon 
Congress  for  money ;  and  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  when  appfopriation 
bills  are  being  considered  by  the  various 
appropriation  committees,  the  duties  of 
members  of  these  committees  are  not 
altogether  pleasant.  Congress  is  some- 
times unjustly  blamed  for  not  taking  up 
various  reforms.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
suggest  many  great  and  good  things  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  Government, 
and  this  is  done  by  many  people,  some- 
times backed  up  by  the  press,  when  the 
littie  detail  of  how  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  these  things  is  entirely  overlooked. 
Therefore,  when  the  Treasury  statistics 
began  to  indicate,  a  year  or  so  ago,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  were 
exceeding  the  income,  and  that  very  soon 
the  Treasury  would  be  depleted,  it  became 
necessary  for  Congress  to  determine  some 
method  of  solving  the  problem. 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  inserted  a  pro- 
vision in  one  of  the  appropriation  bills 
requiring  that  when  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  submitted 
to  Congress,  if  these  estimates  exceed  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  same  period, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  recommend  to  Congress  some  means 
of    reducing    the    expenditures    without 


undue  injury  to  the  public  service,  or,  if 
this  be  not  practicable,  then  of  increasing" 
the  funds  of  the  Government  by  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  or  by  negotiation 
of  loans. 

This  provision  of  law  was  thought  by- 
many  to  be  a  wise  one,  as  the  executive 
departments  spend  the  money,  and  they 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law 
enacted  by  Congress.  This  view,  of 
course,  has  some  merit  in  it,  but  is  not 
entirely  a  correct  one,  as  the  departments 
are  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
law  authorizing  certain  work  and  improve- 
ments, and  if  Congress  authorizes  larger 
expenditures  than  are  warranted  by  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  that  branch  of 
the  Government  ought  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  meeting  and  remedying  the  con- 
ditions. 

This  general  financial  aspect  induced 
the  Senate  during  the  special  session  of 
the  Sixty-first  Congress  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee called  the  Public  Expenditures 
Committee,  consisting  of  Senator  Hale, 
Acting  Chairman,  and  Senators  Aldrich, 
Warren,  Perkins,  Penrose,  Dolliver,  Clapp, 
Nelson,  Gamble,  Crane,  Carter,  Bourne, 
Cummins,  Burton,  Root,  McLaurin,  New- 
lands,  Owen,  Fletcher,  and  Hughes.  The 
first  seven  members  of  the  Committee  are 
the  chairmen  of  the  seven  committees  in 
the  Senate  to  some  one  of  which  everj" 
bill  providing  for  revenue  or  canning  an 
appropriation  is  submitted.  .  Thus  is  pro- 
vided a  medium  for  better  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  between  what  may  be 
termed  the  revenue  and  appropriation 
committees.  The  powers  of  existing 
committees  are  not  affected,  but  an  ave- 
nue is  provided  for  concentration  and 
distribution  of  information — a  committee 
forum  for  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation of  fundamentals  affectihg  the 
Government,  such  as  standardization, 
centralization,  simplification,  elimination  of 
duplications — ^in  short,  the  application, 
wherever  possible,  of  business  principles 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

The  duties  of  this  Committee  are  thus 
prescribed  in  a  resolution  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  May  29,  1909 : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Expenditures  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized and  directed,  by  subcommittee  or 
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otherwise,  to  make  investigations  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  to  the  expenditures  and 
business  methods  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, divisions,  and  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  report  to  the  Senate  from 
time  to  time  the  result  of  such  investigations 
and  their  recommendations  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  expenditures  and  revenues  and 
possible  improvements  in  Government  meth- 
ods ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  author- 
ized to  sit,  by  subcommittees  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recesses  or  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  employ 
such  stenographic,  clerical,  expert,  and  other 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  have 
such  printing^  and  binding  done  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  expense  of  such  investigations 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

The  creation  of  this  Committee  and  the 
enactment  of  the  provision  of  law  referred 
to  above,  throwing  certain  responsibilities 
upon  the  President,  bid  fair  to  be  land- 
maiks  in  reg:u]ating  Governmental  finan- 
dal  operations. 

Various  committees  of  Congress  have 
from   time   to  time  made  Governmental 
invest^tions,  but  never  before  has  either 
branch  of  Congress  created  a  permanent 
committee  with  such   import^it  and  ex- 
tensive duties  as  those  with   which  this 
new  committee   is  charged.     It  is   true 
that  in  1814  there  was   created  in   the 
House  of  Representatives  a  Public  Ex- 
penditures Committee,  but  after  two  years 
its  duties  were  divided  among  six  other 
committees,  which  have  skice   been   in- 
creased to  ten — one  on  the  expenditures 
m  each  of  the  nine  departments  of  the 
Government  and  one  on  expenditures  on 
puUic  buildings.     These  various   House 
committees  appear  to   be   clothed    with 
ample  power  to  supervise  exp)enditures, 
bat  as  yet  satisfactory  and  practical  re- 
sults have  not  come  from  their  creation. 
Reforms  along  this  line  must  come  from 
some  central  committee  with  authority  to 
supervise  the  expenditures  of  all  depart- 
ments, and  not  from  ten  separate  com- 
mittees, each  working   independentiy  of 
every  other,    because   out  of  this   very 
method  of  many  independent  units  in  the 
Govemmentdepartmentshavelargelycome 
the  ^fficulties  and  unsystematic  methods 
oi  GoYemment  business. 

The  Eng^h  House  of  Commons  has  a 
committee  with  duties  in  part  similar  to 


the  duties  of  the  new  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Expenditures,  that  is,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow 
up  all  appropriations  and  make  a  careful 
examination  into  any  apparendy  irregular 
expenditure.  In  England,  in  the  last  two 
months  of  every  year,  the  estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  Civil  Service  are 
presented  by  the  departments  concerned 
separately  to  the  Treasury.  There  they 
must  be  considered  and  approved.  If 
approved,  the  Chancellor  of  the  K\chequer 
then  submits  the  same  to  the  House  of 
Commons  sitting  as  the  Conmiittee  of  Sup- 
ply. If  as  such  committee  the  House  of 
Commons  **  agrees  "  to  the  estimates,  then 
the  House  sits  as  the  Conunittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  votes  the  appropriations. 
There  are  in  England  also  the  Auditor  and 
Comptroller,  who  perform  similar  duties  to 
those  of  the  American  Auditor  and  Comp- 
troller, but  it  is  apparent  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  find  valuable  work  to  be  done  along 
the  line  of  investigating  expenditures. 
Their  annual  report  is  voluminous  and  is 
filled  with  much  information,  and  it  would 
appear  that  much  of  the  system  of  this 
Committee  could  be  very  well  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  France  the 
Cour  des  Comptes  controls  the  finances 
and  examines  accounts  judicially,  and 
makes  reports  to  the  Chamber  as  to  irreg- 
ularities of  the  law  of  the  budget.  France 
also  has  an  audit  system  similar  to  other 
nations.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  several 
other  European  nations  are  courts  of 
accounts  with  general  authority  and  con- 
trol over  public  expenditures.  These 
governments,  being  older  than  ours,  and 
having  had  longer  experience,  have  found 
that  the  ordinary  system  of  governmental 
audit  and  control  is  not  sufficient.  In  our 
own  Government  an  Auditor  investigates 
the  accuracy  and  a  Comptroller  the  legality 
of  appropriations,  but  heretofore  no  ad- 
ministrative, representative,  or  legislative 
committee  has  been  specifically  empow- 
ered with  general  authority  to  consider 
their  relative  propriety. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  Government  is  some  sort  of 
mystical  piece  of  machinery  endowed  with 
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many  powers  little  less  than  supernatural 
and  excepted  from  all  laws  of  profit  and 
loss  that  govern  the  common  mortal.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  huge  business  concern. 
This  is  very  apparent  to  those  who  have 
spent  some  time  in  Washington  and  have 
seen  the  Government,  through  its  officials, 
taking  in  money  for  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  patent  fees,  copyright  fees,  head 
tax,  timber,  mineral,  and  fishing  rights, 
custom-house  receipts,  and  from  other 
sources  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
then  witnessed  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  for  clerks,  stenographers,  type- 
writers, accountants,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  stationery — ^in  fact,  every- 
thing from  a  lead  pencil  to  a  battie-ship. 

In  one  sense  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  business  corporation  in  the  world. 
Viewing  it  as  such,  and  estimating  it  to 
have  a  capital  of  $140,000,000,000,  which 
I  estimate  as  our  National  wealth,  ninety 
millions  of  stockholders  as  the  probable 
population,  Congress  as  the  board  of 
directors,  the  President's  Cabinet  as  the 
executive  committee  (with  the  difference 
that  the  Cabinet  members  have  no  legis- 
lative vote),  and  the  President  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  desidera- 
tum is  seen  to  be  the  application  of  the 
best  known  business  principles  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government. 

When  it  is  noted  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1910  are  over  a  billion 
dollars,  exceeding  the  estimated  revenues 
for  that  year  by  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that 
the  Government  must  either  increase  its 
income  or  reduce  its  expenses.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Expenditures  should  be  to  ascertain 
whether  all  the  estimated  expenditures  are 
immediately  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  Government,  and,  if  not, 
what  proportion  of  the  same  could  be  post- 
poned without  militating  against  Govern- 
mental efficiency,  and  especially  to  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  where  improved 
business  methods  could  be  adopted  to 
secure  increased  efficiency  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  make  appropriations,  but  the 
responsibility  for  the  appropriations  must 
be  partially  borne  by  the  administrative 


branch  of  the  Government,  as  the  esti- 
mates are  made  by  the  administrative  de- 
partments and  submitted  to  Congress - 
The  departmental  estimates  form  the  skele- 
ton on  which  Congressional  appropriations 

are  made.    And  probably  two  evils  exist 

the  desire  of  the  departments  to  secure 
as  large  appropriations  as  possible  and 
the  desire  of  the  member  of  Congress  to 
secure  for  his  district  or  State  as  large  a 
share  of  the  "  pork  barrel "  as  possible. 

That  Congress  has  been  extravagant  in 
the  past  is  apparent  when  one  considers 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
almost  four  hundred  members  and  the 
Senate  ninety-two,  most  of  whom  seem  to 
be  interested  in  getting  appropriations  for 
their  districts  and  States  aside  from  the 
permanent  Government  appropriations. 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  caused  more 
criticism  of  Congress  in  the  past  than  the 
"  pork  barrel  bills,"  of  which  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Bill  and  the  Public  Building: 
Bill  are  notable  examples.  It  will  be  seen 
that  much  reform  along  this  line  can  be 
accomplished  by  Congress  itself.  These 
reforms  will  be  difficult  to  work  out  until 
members  of  Congress  and  their  constitu- 
ents take  a  broad  National  view  of  all 
matters  of  legislation,  and  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  National  good  for  their  own 
local  popularity  and  advantage. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  until  a 
short  time  ago  the  Government  had  been 
so  prosperous  and  there  had  been  so 
much  money  in  the  Treasury  that  extrava- 
gance was  encouraged.  A  feeling  existed 
in  the  various  departments  that  they 
should  ask  Congress  for  all  the  money 
they  could  hope  to  get,  and  then  spend 
every  cent  they  got.  More  than  this,  the 
departments  formerly  came  to  Congress 
with  great  deficiency  statements  and  asked 
for  additional  money  to  pay  expenses  of 
the  previous  year.  This  custom  became 
so  general  that  they  paid  littie  attention  to 
the  regular  appropriations  and  expected 
Congress  to  make  good  the  deficiencies. 
To  stop  this.  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
directing  that  no  deficiencies  be  created 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
arising  out  of  unforeseen  conditions  involv- 
ing the  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. The  creating  of  a  deficiency  for  the 
ordinar>'  expenses  of  the  Government  was 
prohibited.     This  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
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milii^ns  of  doQars  annually.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  still  further  improvement  would  be 
§;ained  if  Congress  prohibited  all  defidai- 
ces,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
President- 

In  addition  to  the  great  good  the  Com- 
Tittee  on  Public  £xp>enditures  can  do  by 
arousing    in     Congress    a    more   hearty 
co-operation  in  limiting  appropriadons  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  Government  and 
in  enacting    legislation   with    a  view   to 
Nadonai  rather    than     local    interests,   it 
is   probable    that     this   Committee    can 
accomplish  material  results  by  stimuladng 
the  departments,  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, to  adopt   improved  business  meth- 
ods.    There  are  at  present  nine  depart- 
ments of  the   Government,  each  contain- 
ing many    bureaus,  and   these,  together 
with    the     Government   Printing   Office, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Congressional 
library,  and   the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,    comprise  each  a  separate 
unit  of  business.      In  many  instances  each 
bureau  has  its  own  particular  methods  of 
purchasing    supplies   and   transacting  its 
public  business.     Wthin   the   last  three 
years  an  investigation  by  the  Keep  Com- 
niission  along  this  line  showed  that  the 
Government  was  purchasing  twent>-eight 
different  kinds  of  ink,  two  hundred  and 
se\'ent>'-eight    different    kinds    of    pens, 
eleven   different  kinds  of  t>T)ewriter  rib- 
bons, and   one   hundred   and   thirt>'-two 
different  grades  of  pencils.     One  depart- 
ment was  paying  $1.70  per  dozen  quarts 
for  ink,   another  was  paying  $3.70  per 
d:>zen  quarts.     This  was  a  fair  example 
of  the  lack  of  standardization  and  system 
in  the  Government  service,  and  when  it  is 
recalled  that  each  Congress  is  appropriat- 
ing over  a  billion  dollars  which  is  spent  in 
this  irregular,  haphazard,  and  unsystem- 
atic way,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
time  is  at  hand   for  improvements.     It 
would  seem  that  there  is  great  opportu- 
nity for  simjpilification,  centralization,  and 
standardization  in  Governmental  methods. 
Of  fraud  in  the   Government  service 
there   can  at  present  be  but  very  littie. 
The  Government  officials  are,  as  a  rule, 
h^b<iass  men,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Goverament  clerks  are  efficient,  capable, 
and  honest     But   the  Government  has 
grown  so  raixdly  that  it  is  questioned  by 
many  whether  or  not   the  departments 


ha\-e  been  ab>  to  keep  up  with  mixiem 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  -their  business. 
This  will  present  to  the  Comminee  many 
problems  for  solution,  which  will  probably 
result  in  various  readjustments  of  Govern- 
mental methods. 

Some  of  the  large  appropriations  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  can  be  explained  by 
the  expense  incident  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  expense  of  carr>- 
ing  out  the  reform  legislation  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  administration.  These 
explanations,  however,  do  not  suffice  for 
many  hea\y  appropriations.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  this  tremendous  increase 
in  expenditures,  or  however  justifiable  it 
may  be,  there  is  presented  the  question 
of  a  probable  deficit  in  the  Treasur\\ 
Whatever  has  been  done,  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  cannot  be  recovered.  Kut 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  people  of 
this  coimtrj'  will  demand  of  Congress  that 
economy  be  practiced,  and  that  the  best 
business  methods  be  installed  in  all  the 
Government  departments.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  want  their 
Government  run  on  a  parsimonious  policy, 
nor  are  we  a  penny-wise-and- pound-foolish 
public ;  but  Americans  are  probably  the 
most  practical  people  in  the  world,  and 
when  their  attention  is  properly  called  to 
this  subject,  they  will  demand  economical 
management 

There  is  no  incident  of  Government 
that  comes  home  to  people  any  stronger 
than  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  this 
whole  matter  is  so  closely  related  to  tax- 
ation that  it  is  of  great  public  concern, 
because,  if  reforms  are  not  adopted  along 
this  line,  the  citizens  will  soon  be  paying 
direct  taxes  to  run  the  Government. . 

After  all,  the  most  important  consider- 
ation is  not  the  amount  of  money  taken 
in  by  a»  individual  or  the  Government, 
but  the  amount  that  is  spent  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  spent.  The  Gov- 
ernment's money  is  the  people's  money 
and  the  Government's  business  is  the 
people's  business.  Certainly  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  that  their  money  is 
being  expended  according  to  the  best 
known  business  methods,  and  that  not  a 
dollar  is  needlessly  wasted.  In  this 
matter,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  sets  an 
example   to  its    individual    citizens.     In 
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this  matter  of  improving  the  business 
methods  of  the  Government  and  limiting 
extravagant  appropriations  the  general 
public  ought  to  give  strong  support  to 
Congress,  for  this  is  good  administration 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
Viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  party 
policy,  it  is  my  judgment  that  good  ad- 
ministration is  the  best  politics,  and, 
in  fact,  no  other  kind  of  politics  should 
receive  the  approval  or  indorsement  of 
any  public  official.  But  this,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  reforms,  passes  out 
of  the  class  of  partisan  politics  and  enters 
the  realm  of  general  National  welfare. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures 
of  the  United  States  Senate  establishes  a 
medium  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  for  unified  collation  of  data 


and  dissemination  of  information.  It 
should  also  act  as  a  further  medium  for 
the  better  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Its  func- 
tions do  not  necessarily  infringe  upon  or 
minimize  the  powers  of  any  other  com- 
mittees, and  especially  those  committees 
to  which  appropriation  bills  are  referred. 
It  is  not  a  committee  of  espionage,  either 
on  other  committees  of  Congress  or  on 
the  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  a  committee  of  co-ordination 
and  co-operation. 

Therefore  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
probably  the  most  important  committee 
that  has  been  created  in  Congress  in 
many  years  is  the  new  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Expenditures. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 
THE  TEMPLE:   LOVE 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  and  he  that 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth.  Therefore  I  say 
unto  you,  Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men  ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven.— Matt.  xii.  30,  31. 

LOVE  has  many  phases:  love  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  friend  and .  friend,  neighbor 
and  neighbor,  are  not  the  same.  Love 
does  not  always  mean  congenial  fellow- 
ship. There  is  no  reason  for  imagining 
that  the  Good  Samaritan  found  the  de- 
spoiled traveler  an  agreeable  comrade; 
certainly  Jesus  did  not  find  comradeship 
in  Judas  Iscariot,  and  yet  it  is  said  that, 
having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  them  to 
the  end. 

There  is  in  all  the  various  infections  of 
love  one  common  element ;  if  that  is 
present,  love  is  not  lacking ;  if  that  is  lack- 
ing, what  we  sometimes  call  love  is  but 
a  spurious  counterfeit.  That  common 
element  is  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  loved  one.  No  passion  of  the 
husband  for  his  wife  can  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  this  simple  desire  for  her 
welfare  dominating  his  life  and  controlling 


his  actions.  When  the  pseudo  reformer 
tells  us  that  marriage  without  love  is  a 
profanation  and  that  when  love  ceases 
the  marriage  tie  should  be  dissolved,  what 
does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  that  when 
passion  ceases,  the  marriage  tie  should  be 
dissolved  ?  That  is  not  true.  Passion 
does  not  sanctify  marriage;  marriage 
sanctifies  passion.  Or  does  he  mean  that 
when  this  simple  and  sincere  desire  for 
each  other's  welfare  ceases,  the  tie  should 
be  dissolved  ?  But  neither  has  a  right  to 
allow  that  desire  to  cease.  Passion  is 
spontaneous  ;  it  is  not  obedient  to  the 
will.  But  love,  the  love  that  suffers  long 
and  still  is  kind,  never  should  be  allowed 
to  die.  It  is  immune,  not  from  pain,  but 
from  sickness  and  death.  The  indulgent 
mother  who  cannot  bear  to  deny  her  child 
ary  wish  or  to  enforce  upon  him  any 
command  thinks  she  loves  him  too  much. 
No  !  She  does  not  truly  love  him  at  all ; 
because  she  does  not  desire  his  welfare. 
Kisses  and  caresses  can  never  take  the> 
place  of  this  masterful  motive  of  true, 
helpful    service.     This    motive   may   be 
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accompanied  by  emotions  which  bring  the 
fao&est  joy  or  the  bitterest  sorrow  ;  but  if 
it  is  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
bitterest  sorrow,  if  it  is  not  stronger  than 
the  most  tumultuous  joy,  it  is  not  true 
love ;  certainly  it  lacks  something  of  being 
perfect  love. 

To  love  my  neighbor  as  myself  is  not 
to  rejoice  in  his  companionship,  to  find  in 
him  a  con^^enial  comrade,  to  share  with 
him   the   same  pleasures  and  the   same 
sorrows,  to   enjoy  the  same  pictures  or 
books  or  music,  to  hold  the  same  opinions, 
to  li\"e  on  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
plane.      It  is  to  r^^d  his  welfare  as  of 
equal  importance   to  me   with  my  own. 
To  love  my  enemy  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
a  passionate  devodon  toward  him ;  it  is 
not  even  moderately  to  like  him.     It  is 
to  be  moved  by  his  enmity  to  wish  him 
not  evil   but   good.     Paul   has    defined 
what  is  meant  by  loving  one's  enemy: 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him   drink."     Christ  has  de- 
fined  what    he    means  by  loving  one's 
eiemy :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless   them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you." 

The  law  of  love  thus  interpreted,  the 
law  that  we  are  to  regard  our  neighbor's 
welfare  as  we  r^^d  our  own,  is  the  con- 
dition, and  the  oiily  condition,  of  true  abid- 
ing sodal  order.  He  who  regards  his 
ndgtibor's  welfare  as  his  own  will  not 
oppress  him,  nor  rob  him,  nor  vilify  him. 
Ttts  is  what  Paul  means  by  the  saying, 
"  Let  love  be  without  hypocrisy.  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.  In  love  of  the  brethren  be  ten- 
derly afif ectioned  one  to  another ;  in  honor 
preferring  one  another."  If  the  laborer 
regarded  his  employer's  welfare  as  his  own, 
and  the  employer  regarded  the  working- 
man's  welfare  as  his  own,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  strikes  and  lockouts ;  the  con- 
troversies would  be  kindly  controversies 
and  easily  adjusted.  If  the  maid  regarded 
the  welfare  of  the  mistress  as  her  own, 
and  the  mistress  regarded  the  welfare  of 
the  maid  as  her  own,  the  domestic  prob- 
lem would  cease  to  be  "  the  greatest  plague 
of  Hfe."  If  the  merchant  r^^ded  the  cus- 
tomer's welfare  as  his  own,  and  the  cus- 
tomer r^;arded  the  merchant's  welfare  as 


his  own,  there  would  be  an  end  to  **  it  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer,  and 
goeth  away  and  boasteth."  If  the  white 
man  regarded  the  negro's  welfare  as  his 
own,  the  race  problem  would  be  easily 
solved.  Love  would  no  more  mean  social 
comradeship  between  the  races  than  it 
means  social  comradeship  between  indi- 
viduals; but  it  would  mean  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  If  each  nation  regarded  the 
other  nation's  welfare  as  its  own,  war 
would  cease  and  we  could  beat  our  swords 
into  plowshares  and  our  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  In  individual  and  in 
international  relations  we  would  no  longer 
attempt  to  make  a  profit  out  of  one  an- 
other's necessities.  Whether  our  labor 
system  was  slavery,  or  feudalism,  or  capi- 
talism, or  Socialism,  or  some  other  system 
yet  to  be  discovered,  would  be,  not  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  but  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  If  the  master 
r^^ded  his  slaves'  welfare  as  his  own, 
slavery  would  be  not  unendurable.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  Paul's  much-debated 
letter  to  Philemon,  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Philemon's  slave  Onesimus:  "If  then 
thou  countest  me  a  partner,  receive  him 
as  myself."  It  was  because  the  early 
Christians  regarded  the  welfare  of  their 
slaves  as  their  own  that  slavery  was  gradu- 
ally abolished,  without  a  war  of  emanci- 
pation and  without  even  an  industrial  revo- 
lution. This  spirit  of  mutual  regard  for 
each  other's  welfare  is  more  important  to 
social  order  and  social  welfare  than  any 
change  in  the  social  order,  however  im- 
portant In  truth,  the  main  question  cov- 
ering every  proposed  change  in  the  social 
order  is  this.  Will  it  tend  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  social  brotherhood  ? 

To  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength  is  to  make 
God's  welfare,  that  is,  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  work  in  the  world,  one's 
supreme  desire.  As  to  love  one's  neigh- 
bor as  one's  self  is  the  secret  of  social 
order,  so  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength  is  the  secret 
of  all  high,  holy,  and  joyous  living.  To 
love  God  is  not  to  sing  praisas  to  him, 
nor  to  utter  prayers  to  him,  nor  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  him,  nor  to  make  contribu- 
tions from  one's  purse  to  his  Church. 
This  may  help  or  it  may  hinder.  It  helps 
when  it  promotes  the  love  that  is  service ; 
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it  hinders  when  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
love  that  is  service. 

The  history  of  the  child  in  the  family  is 
in  microcosm  the  history  of  the  human 
race  in  the  world.  The  child  in  the  cradle 
knows  nothing  of  the  world,  of  its  fellows, 
or  of  itself.  It  knows  not  how  to  use  the 
eyes,  or  hands,  or  feet.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  ;  of 
the  duty  of  truth  and  the  evil  of  falsehood  ; 
of  the  dangers  of  self-indulgence  and  the 
necessity  of  self-control.  The  parents 
must  teach  it  that  it  is  in  a  world  of  law, 
must  help  it  to  ascertain  what  those  laws 
are,  must  train  it  to  habits  of  obedience  to 
law.  Gradually,  very  gradually,  it  grows 
up  to  take  possession  of  itself  and  of  its 
world.  From  its  earliest  infancy  God  has 
been  training  the  human  race.  Gradually 
under  that  training  it  has  been  emerging 
from  a  purely  animal  condition  into  one 
of  spiritual  mastership.  Gradually  it  has 
been  developed  into  a  spiritual  conscious- 
ness of  its  Father  and  its  own  divine 
nature.  Gradually  it  is  beginning  to  see 
that  the  end  of  life  is  that  it  may  become 
worthy  to  be  its  Father's  companion  and 
enter  into  full  fellowship  with  him.  To 
devote  one's  self  to  working  with  the  Father 
to  accomplish  the  Father's  ends — this  is 
to  love  God ;  to  devote  one's  self  wholly 
and  unreservedly  to  this  work  is  to  love  him 
supremely.  Says  Hegel :  **  God  governs 
the  world  ;  the  actual  working  of  his  gov- 
ernment— the  canning  out  of  his  plan — is 
the  history  of  the  world."  ^  To  join  with 
God  in  carrying  out  his  plan,  so  to  join 
with  him  in  this  work  that  it  shall  inspire 
all  one's  enthusiasm,  determine  finally  and 
forever  the  direction  of  one's  life,  employ 
all  one's  intellectual  energies,  and  both 
create  and  employ  one's  powers,  is  to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the 
soul,  and  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the 
strength.  This  is  what  Paul  means  by 
the  saying,  "  God  was  in  Christ  re-uniting 
the  world  to  himself,  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  By 
hi5  manifestation  of  himself  in  the  life  and 
career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God  has 
made  clear  to  men  what  is  his  heart's 
desire  for  his  children,  and  to  them  he  has 
intrusted  the  carrying  on  to  its  completion 
this  work  of  lifting  men  up  into  such  com- 
panionship with  him  that  he  shall  be  in 

'Hegel,  " Philosophy  of  History." 


very  truth  the  Father  of  whom  every  famOy 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named.  That 
is  the  end  of  evolution,  the  meaning  of 
redemption — one  is  the  scientist's  word, 
the  other  is  the  word  of  the  theologian  for 
the  same  historic  process — a  new  human- 
ity in  fellowship  with  God,  a  new  social 
order  which  shall  be  founded  on  right- 
eousness, on  the  spirit  which  regards  an- 
other's welfare  as  he  regards  his  own, 
which  shall  be  the  abode  of  peace  or 
universal  good  will,  and  shall  be  the  pro- 
moter of  joy  or  universal  welfare  in  holi- 
ness, that  is,  healthfubiess  of  spirit.^ 

When  one  understands  history  as  Hegel 
understands  it,  when  he  thus  enters  into 
life  as  Paul  interprets  it,  life  takes  on  a. 
new  aspect.  Such  a  one  never  thinks  of 
asking,  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Drudgery 
disappears,  the  secular  becomes  sacred, 
the  insignificant  shares  the  greatness  of 
work  to  which  it  contributes.  The  com- 
positor shares  with  the  editor  in  the  great- 
ness of  journalistic  service;  the  porter 
shares  with  the  banker  in  providing  the 
community  with  what  is  a  necessary  me- 
dium for  the  mutual  exchange  of  services  ; 
the  brakeman  sees  himself  a  co-laborer 
with  the  great  corporation  in  making  the 
highway  which  binds  East  and  West  and 
North  and  South  together  ;  the  maid  real- 
izes that  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
community  rest  on  its  homes,  and  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  homes  on  the 
kitchen. 

With  this  apprehension  of  the  greatness 
of  all  work  because  it  is  work  for  God 
comes  the  added  apprehension  because  it 
is  work  with  God.  For  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis's  declaration,  "  The  fathers  were 
strangers  to  the  world,  but  near  to  God 
and  were  his  familiar  friends,"  the  worker 
for  God  substitutes,  "  I  will  be  a  friend  to 
the  world,  because  near  to  God  and  his 
familiar  friend."  This  is  to  bear  bur- 
dens, confront  and  conquer  dangers, 
endure  patiently  the  frets  and  worries  of 
the  world  because  a  part  of  the  play  of 
life — the  more  to  be  done,  the  more  to  be 
endured,  the  greater  the  joy  of  the  service. 
The  petty  problems  of  life — of  dress  and 
food,  social  prestige  and  business  success 
— slip  away,  or  take  their  place  as  part  of 

'For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink: 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  holiness  of 
spifit.  (Romans  xiv.  17.)  Not  the  Holy  Spirit:  the 
definite  article  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
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tte  great  problem  how  to  do  one's  work 
rafiantly  and  well.  The  insoluble  mystery 
of  life  ceases  to  be  depressing.  Since  in 
its  entirety  it  is  too  gp-eat  for  our  solution, 
we  grow  content  to  study  it  item  by  item, 
and  solve  the  parts  that  are  set  before  us, 
as  a  subordinate  engineer  might  figure 
oot  the  problem  given  to  him  by  his  supe- 
rior without  attempting  to  map  out  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  g^reatness  of  the 
work,  to  which  one  can  contribute  but  an 
inappreciable  trifle,  inspires  an  enthusiasm 
commensurate  with  the  work — not  with 
our  inconsiderable  shsite — and  makes  it 
possible  for  one  to  put.  into  his  own  special 
work,  however  humble,  not  only  his 
strength  and  his  mind,  but  the  whole  of 
his  hearL  Every  ne^v  problem  presented, 
every  new  difficulty  encountered,  every 
new  experience  of  intellectual  dullness, 
spirimal  inertia,  or  selfish  short-sightedness 
in  his  neighbor,  adds  to  the  flame  of  his 
ardent  ambition  of  service.  If  any  reader 
does  not  understand  what  I  mean,  or 
thinks  me  extravagant  in  my  portrayal,  let 
him  read  the  life  of  General  Armstrong  or 
of  Dr.  Grenfell,  then  he  wDl  criticise  my 
description  as  far  short  of  the  reality. 
The  body  is  the   temple  of  a  holy  spirit 


which  we  have  from  God,  whose  offspring 
w.e  are.  To  use  our  ears  and  eyes  to 
receive  impressions  of  truth  and  purity — 
impressions  that  will  fit  us  for  service ;  to 
make  our  words  the  expression  of  a  real 
life  of  the  spirit  and  a  minister  to  the  real 
life  of  others ;  to  put  ofir  hand  with  energy 
to  what  work  Providence  puts  in  our  way ; 
to  keep  on  our  way  undaunted  by  any 
fear,  unhalted  by  any  disaster ,  to  make 
our  appetites  and  passions  the  servants, 
not  the  master,  of  the  soul ;  to  people  our 
imagination  with  ideals  which  will  inspire 
to  higher  and  holier  living;  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  conscience  as  a  lawgiver, 
and  to  make  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  standard  for  our  con- 
science ;  to  look  at  the  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal  as  well  as  at  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal ;  to  use  the 
reason  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  vision, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  to  regard  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbor  as  we  regard  our 
own ;  and  to  make  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  God's  work  in  the  world  our 
supreme  and  final  concern,  the  secret  of 
an  unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  the 
reservoir  of  an  inexhaustible  strength — 
this  is  religion. 
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BY  EDWARD  VERRALL   LUCAS 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I  ASSIST  AT  TWO  WEDDINGS  AND  HAVE 
THE  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CON- 
TRASTING   THE    GRAVE    AND   GAY 

LIFE  has  just  been  varied  by  two 
weddings — two:   one  serious  and 
the  Other  most  distincdy   the  re- 
verse.    1  attended  both. 

The  first  wedding  was  that  of  Alf  Pinto 
and  Bonnie  Birdie  Twist ;  the  second — 
but  let  us  take  them  in  order. 

Bonnie  Birdie  Twist,  as  her  name  may 
suggest,*  is  in  the  profession  too,  a 
sprightiy  lady  vocalist  with  a  high  kick 
amd  a  wink  of  such   caliber  that  it  can 

<  Copyright,  1908,  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


carry  with  deadly  effect  to  the  uttermost 
standing-room. 

She  has  not  long  entered  her  kingdom, 
but  is  firmly  established  there  now,  hardly 
less  profitably  than  Alf  himself.  Her  par- 
ticular line  of  song  is  the  confidential, 
involving  responses  from  an  audience  only 
too  ready  to  oblige,  her  latest  success  be- 
ing entitled  '*  Is  there  room  in  your  lap 
for  me  ?'' — a  question  that  produces  in 
every  Hall  where  she  sings  an  Everlast- 
ing Yea  that  lifts  the  roof. 

Such  a  lady  would  hardly  have  an  ordi- 
nary wedding ;  and  the  ceremony  to  which 
I  was  invited  by  Mrs.  Duckie,  and  from 
which  I  felt  I  could  not  abstain  without 
hurting  that  good  woman's  feelings,  was 
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as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  as  a 
naphtha  lamp  is  removed  from  an  altar 
candle. 

The  wedding  was,  I  can  hardly  say 
solemnized,  but  achieved  under  difficulty 
by  a  patient  and  tenacious  Islington 
Registrar  in  the  Nialtravers  Assembly 
Rooms,  which  had  been  taken  for  the 
occasion  by  Birdie's  father.  That  gentle- 
man, who  is  now  a  thriving  publican  and 
a  very  assiduous  racing  man,  was  once  a 
.  heavy-weight  champion  boxer,  while  Mrs. 
Twist,  whose  plush  gown  sent  the  ther- 
mometer up  five  degrees,  had  her  tri- 
umphs years  ago  as  Polly  Pearl  the  Cos- 
ter Queen. 

The  Assembly  Rooms  were  crowded 
with  warm-hearted  professionals  in  every 
kind  of  clothes  but  the  expected,  and 
jovial  bookmakers  and  licensed  victual- 
ers — all  accompanied  by  their  ladies,  and 
all  very  gay  from  the  moment  they  arrived, 
and  gayer  still  as  the  day  advanced,  and 
the  ceremony  became  more  vivacious,  and 
the  ex-bruiser's  generous  flow  of  wine  got 
.  to  work,  and  appropriate  excerpts  from 
Alf  and  Birdie^s  repertoires  rose  in  chorus ; 
so  appropriate,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  singing  all  their  lives  only 
by  way  of  preparation  for  this  exuberant 
festival. 

Birdie's  bridesmaids  were  her  own  sis- 
ters, both  of  whom  are  budding  soubrettes, 
and  four  other  friends  with  yellow  hair. 
Be-trice  had  been  implored  by  Alf  to  serve 
too,  but  she  declined,  partly  on  an  impulse 
of  natural  prudence  and  partly  because  the 
legitimate  drama,  to  which  she  is  affiliated, 
must  not  be  too  friendly  with  the  variety 
stage. 

Alf 's  best  men  were  a  pair  of  famous 
knockabouts  who  took  their  duties  very 
seriously,  and,  to  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  the  father-in-law,  insisted  on  treating 
Alf  as  a  boxer  in  need  of  minute  and 
exhaustive  seconding.  They  fanned  him 
with  red  handkerchiefs  as  he  sat  back 
in  a  state  of  hilarious  exhaustion,  and 
every  one  else  within  reach  offered  him 
refreshments  from  a  black  bottle,  and 
generally  and  genially  did  all  they  could 
to  relieve  matrimony  from  the  stigma  of 
holiness. 

The  Registrar  at  first  seemed  a  little 
scandalized,  but  after  a  while  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  tide  of  facetiousness  and 


was  carried  along  upon  its  bosom  as  buoy- 
ancy as  any. 

The  only  uncomfortable  people  there 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duckie  and  myself  ; 
but  it  was  easy  for  me,  being  a  mere 
spectator,  to  retire  into  the  background, 
whereas  they,  simple,  affectionate  crea- 
tures, were  perforce  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  batlie. 

Poor  Mrs.  Duckie  was,  I  fear,  more 
than  uncomfortable,  she  was  shocked  and 
sorrowful.  The  marriage  of  her  eldest 
son,  I  doubt  not,  had  been  in  her  thoughts 
these  many  years ;  and  in  her  visions  she 
had  been  present  with  dignity  and  pride, 
Mr.  Ehackie  beside  her  in  his  very  best, 
and  Be-trice  so  captivating  as  to  make  the 
possibility  of  the  second  wedding — the 
wedding  that  grows  from  a  wedding,  as 
of  course  one  always  should — r  certainty. 
The  reality,  in  which  she  found  herself  an 
alien  in  a  new  world  (but  her  son's)  of 
light-hearted  laxity,  must  have  been  very 
disturbing. 

Mr.  Duclde's  discomfiture,  as  charming 
duettists  and  dashing  serios  with  gamboge 
locks  patted  his  cheeks  and  pulled  his 
whiskers  and  complimented  him  on  his 
new  daughter-in-law,  was  more  physical, 
and  was  another  proof  of  the  importance 
to  their  importance  of  important  persons 
keeping  to  their  own  natural  environment. 
Here  was  the  autocrat  df  the  Fleet  Street 
grill-room  and  countless  City  dinners  visibly 
abashed  in  broad  day.  There  is,  I  sup- 
pose, no  potentate  so  powerful  that  skillful 
transplantation  could  not  make  small. 

Bonnie  Birdie  Twist,  so  soon  to  be 
Bonnie  Birdie  Pinto,  or  rather  Duckie, 
had  a  smile  for  every  one,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  recognize  her  friends,  with  ap- 
propriate greetings,  such  as  **  Cbeer-O 
AUcel"  "What-ho,  Billl"  even  while 
the  Registrar  was  reciting  the  most  com- 
promising of  his  sentences,  which  he  cfid 
to  a  muffled  rendering  by  most  of  the 
company  of  AJf 's  famous  diorus,  adapted 
by  a  quick-witted  colleague : 

"Mr.  Right!    Mr.  Right! 

Our  Birdie  and  he  have  met: 
So  cheer  up,  girls,  and  wish  tliem  lots  of 
luck, 
And  therell  soon  be  ..." 

but  I  must  not  transcribe  furtfier. 

Could  there  be  a  scene  more  different 
from  that  provided  on  similar  occasions 
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by  the  Establishment  ? — and  yet,  I  dare- 
say, the  knot  win  last  as  long  and  be  as 
bonorably  respected  as  if  it  had  been  tied 
under  even  episcopal  auspices.  Certainly 
k  could  not  last  a  shorter  time  tiian  many 
that  date  from  the  chancel  steps. 

After  the  formality  what  fusing  and 
congratulations  I  There  was  room  for  a 
few  minutes  on  every  one's  lap  for  the 
bride ,  and  room  on  hers  for  every  one. 
Alf  meanwhile  was  not  idle,  embracing 
and  bdng  embraced;  while  funny  men 
flung  their  arms  round  Mrs.  Duckie's 
neck  and  reduced  her  to  a  mass  of  scarlet 
confusion.  Mr.  Duckie  meanwhile  was 
finding  his  bearings  at  the  buffet ;  Be-trice 
was  the  center  of  an  admiring  circle  of 
Hon  comiques ;  and  £rn  was  becoming 
the  firm  friend  of  a  boy  contortionist 
(known  to  the  world  as  Ernesto,  the 
Human  Serpent),  and  rapidly  losing  his 
hold  on  the  allurements  of  chauffing. 

I  moved  among  these  strange  impulsive 
confident  creatures  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est An  were  jolly,  all  were  ready  to  give 
and  take  chaff,  there  was  no  faltering  in 
repartee  even  if  there  was  no  subtlety. 
And  all  were  fairly  hard-working,  honest- 
fifing  folks,  whose  efforts  were  mainly 
^ected  to  keeping  the  ball  of  pleasure 
rolling ;  that  is  to  say,  all  were  in  a  way 
unnecessary.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
professionals  and  the  bookmakers ;  for  I 
suppose  that  the  licensed  victualers,  even 
in  times  of  great  national  stress,  when  one 
can  imagine  music  halls  closing  all  around 
and  race  meetings  neglected,  would  still 
be  busy  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

Whether  the  professionals,  the  book- 
makers, or  the  publicans  interested  me 
most,  I  cannot- say ;  but  all  were  a  very 
curious  society,  living  completely  within 
their  own  boundaries,  so  very  differently 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  to  the  casual 
observer  so  lawlessly,  and  yet  obeying 
their  own  laws,  too ;  wholly  independent 
of  religion,  and  yet  getting  through  life 
with  certainly  no  less  kindliness  and  for- 
giveness and  practical  generosity  to  their 
names  than  professedly  religious  people, 
if  not  more ;  all  English,  and  yet  so  thor- 
oughly un-English ;  all  busy,  or  at  any 
rate  living  fatiguing  lives,  making  money 
easily  and  spending  it  easily,  living  practi- 
caDy  only  for  to-day.  I  was  glad  that  I 
went  j  I  was  equally  glad  to  escape. 


I  moved  outside  as  soon  as  it  seemed 
time  for  the  couple  to  leave.  They  were 
to  be  driven  off  in  a  taxicab,  with  a  comic 
driver  and  a  string  of  boots  trailing  behind 
it  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  The  ordinary 
bridegroom  is  careful  to  remove  such  ap- 
pendages as  soon  as  he  can.  It  will  give 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Pinto- 
Twist  wedding  when  I  say  that  Alf  spent 
some  time  in  helping  to  fix  this  one  to  the 
cab. 

Among  the  crowd  outside  I  perceived 
Miss  Wagstaff,  who,  seeing  me,  joined 
me,  and  we  chatted  together  for  awhile. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?"  I 
asked,  as  'her  mouth  curled  sarcastically 
at  the  sight  of  the  string  of  old  boots  and 
the  comic  men  on  the  Assembly  Room 
steps  affecting  to  faint  with  grief  into  each 
other's  arms. 

"Very  litUe,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  They's  too  much  alike.  A  quieter  kind 
of  girl  would  have  done  him  more  good." 

I  stole  a  glance  at  her.  Had  she  been 
nursing  a  tenderness  for  Alf  herself  ^  One 
knows  so  litde  of  one's  fellow-creatures. 

"  And  I'm  tired  of  weddings,  anyhow," 
she  said. 

At  this  point  the  crowd  raised  three 
cheers  and  then  again  broke  into  the  chorus 
of  Alf 's  great  song,  but  in  its  original  form  : 

"  Mr.  Right  I    Mr.  Right! 

He  may  not  have  knocked  just  yet ; 
But,  cheer  up,  girls,  he's  putting  on  his 
boots. 
And  he'll  soon  be  here,  you  bet !" 

This  they  followed  with  Bonnie  Birdie 
Twist's  phenomenal  success  : 

"  Is  there  room  in  your  lap  for  me  ?" 

to  which  Alf  replied  by  thrusting  his  head 
out  of  the  window  with  a  thundering 
**  No  !" — and  so  bride  and  bridegoom 
disappeared  from  view. 

The  point  of  Miss  Wagstaff 's  nose 
soared  higher  in  the  air  as  we  took  a  last 
look  of  the  scene,  and  we  then  turned 
away  together. 

"  After  a  wedding  a  funeral,"  she  said. 
"I'm  going  to  see  how  old  Glendinning 
is.  He  was  so  bad  on  Monday  that  they 
had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  That 
means  getting  another  cataloguer,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Can't  he  recover  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Recover  1  There's  nothing  to  re- 
cover   on.     He's    just  skin   and    bone. 
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He*s  eaten  nothing  for  years;  nothing 
but  gin." 

I  went  with  her  to  the  hospital,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  see  the  old  man.  By 
an  extraordinary  chance,  one  of  the  staff 
had  been  a  pupil  of  his  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  there 
had  been  a  recognition.  The  circum- 
stance had  turned  Mr.  Glendinning's 
thoughts  again  to  that  happier  period. 
He  was  voluble,  but  quite  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings. 

Miss  Wagstaff,  with  a  tenderness  of 
which  I  had  not  suspected  her,  sat  by  his 
side  and  held  his  hand.  He  did  not  rec- 
ognize her,  but  called  her  Ellen  and 
stroked  her  hair.  Where  was  the  real 
Ellen,  I  wondered.  Never  to  see  him 
again  or  be  seen  by  him;  that  was 
certain. 

As  he  became  more  delirious  he  identi- 
fied himself  more  and  more  with  his  old 
post  of  authority.  The  weak  tremulous 
lip  of  the  tippler  took  on  a  firmness,  his 
watery  eye  almost  flashed.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  was  in  class  construing  Xeno- 
phon,  at  another  at  the  nets ;  but  every- 
where the  instructor  in  command.  "  Don't 
shift  your  feet  1"  he  cried  to  an  imaginary 
batsman.  "The  ball  won't  hurt  you!" 
So  the  old  man  had  been  a  cricketer 
tool 

We  left  him  still  raving,  as  the  nurse 
called  it,  but  to  my  thinking  happier  and 
nearer  his  right  mind  than  he  had  been 
for  many  a  long  year. 

And  the  other  wedding  ? 

For  that  I  must  go  back  a  little  into 
time.  I  told  you  about  old  Mrs.  Wynne's 
efforts  to  find  Drusilla  a  husband  among 
the  eligible  young  men  of  Ludlow  and 
district.  In  vain.  But  a  capricious 
chance  can  do  on  its  head,  as  Dollie 
would  say,  that  which  not  all  the  old  ladies 
in  Shropshire  can  compass  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle. 

Drusilla,  her  visit  ended,  returned  to 
London  with  a  glad  heart.  She  took  her 
place  in  the  express  at  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
third-class  compartment  with  three  other 
persons  in  it,  and  settled  down  to  her 
novel,  on  excellent  terms  with  herself  and 
the  world.  She  had  done  her  duty  and 
might  now  do  something  pleasant — a  per- 
fect foundation  for  peace  of  mind. 

At  Wolverhampton  two  of  the  three 


other  passengers  left,  and,  no  other  com- 
ing 4n,  Drusilla  found  herself  sitting  op- 
posite a  clean-shaven,  gray-eyed  young 
man  of  determined  but  agreeable  aspect, 
who  was  reading  the  British  Medical 
Journal. 

Being  merely  a  man,  and  not  obviously 
a  male  reformer,  this  creature  naturally 
had  no  possible  interest  for  Drusilla,  or 
should  not  have  had ;  but  our  little  Dru- 
silla, although  still  veneered  with  Purpose 
and  Campaign  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  was 
yet  akin  to  the  old  Eve,  too ;  and,  after 
all,  his  eyes  reaUy  were  very  clear  and 
direct,  and  his  mouth  was  at  once  firm 
and  tender,  and  his  hands  looked  strong 
and  capable  and  were  not  wholly  shape- 
less either.  There  had  been  worse 
hands  at  the  Slade,  where  hands  were 
supposed  to  mean  so  much. 

It  was  easy  to  observe  these,  for  they 
were  holding  up  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal before  his  face. 

Drusilla's  thoughts  left  her  novel. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Socialists  have  such 
indifferent  tailors. 

Why  should  they  ? 

Surely  it  is  possible  to  be  interested  in  • 
the  h^her  ideals  and  also  go  to  a  good 
barber  and  keep  one's  knees  from  bag- 
ging ? 

At  any  rate,  every  one  knows  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 

No  one  would  read  the  British  Medical 
Journal  unless  he  had  some  kind  of  intel- 
lect, even  if  one  of  the  papers  on  the  seat 
beside  him  was  rather  violentiy  pink. 

At  Leamington  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. A  Japanese  spaniel  fell  down 
between  the  train  and  the  platform  just 
before  they  stopped,  and  had  a  paw 
crushed  by  the  wheel  of  Drusilla's  car- 
riage. She  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  as 
she  learned  of  the  accident,  and  her  com- 
panion leaped  out  and,  extricating  the 
Uttle  animal,  examined  the  wound  and 
comforted  its  owner, 

Drusilla  loved  dogs,  and  the  incident 
led  to  a  conversation.  He  was  a  doctor 
at  Thomas's.  They  talked  all  the  way  to 
London. 

WTiere  and  when  Drusilla  met  her 
doctor  again  I  do  not  know,  but  she  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so  on  our  return  from 
Venice,  and  electrified  the  family  one 
evening  very  shortiy  after  by  announcing 
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that  she  was  giving^  up  art  and  intended 
to  be  a  hospital  nurse. 

It  is  an  ordeal  which  many  families  have 
to  underg^o,  and  it  brings  forth  in  most 
I        the  same  blend  of  resignation,  admiration, 
j        impatience,  and  satire.     Naomi,  who  sus- 
'        pected  nothing,  defended  and  supported 
ber  sister ;  Aiderley  was  vexed,  in  part,  I 
'        think,  at  the  conventionality  of  the  decision 
from  such  an  independent  girl  as  his  second 
daughter,  and  in  part  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  painting  lessons.     Mrs.  Wynne  took 
it  as  it  came,  and  hoped  for  the   best, 
Eking,  moreover,  the  old-f ashionedness  of 
a  step  that   seemed   to   involve  a  little 
dnw^ery  and  self-sacrifice  ;  while  Lionel 
said  something  about  the  uniform — "  Not 
quite  so  fetching,  perhaps,  as  the  Salva- 
tion Anny  bonnet,  but  a  jolly  sight  prettier 
than  dingy  Slade  greens  and  browns." 

AD  innocently  I  put  my  foot  into  it  by 
saying  that  I  hoped  that  her  hospital 
would  be  Bart's,  because  I  had  an  uncle 
who  used  to  be  on  the  staff  there,  and  the 
drcumstance  had  given  me  a  kind  of  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  place.  But  Dru- 
silla  declared  for  Thomas's,  and  Thomas's 
alone,  so  emphatically  as  almost  to  give 
away  her  secret. 

Lionel,  who,  for  a  thoughtless  youth, 
has  diabolical  luck  in  his  sharpshooting, 
went  on  to  remark  that  girls  who  wished 
to  be  hospital  nurses  had  always  marked 
down  their  doctor  first.  Naomi  told  him 
not  to  be  unkind ;  but  Drusilla's  cheeks 
confessed  his  accurac>'. 

As  it  happened,  however,  Drusilla 
never  donned  the  uniform.  There  was 
no  need. 

By  an  odd  chance  I  was  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  she  confided  her  secret.  I 
say  odd  chance,  because,  although  we 
have  been  happy  enough  together,  I  am 
not  exactl}'  a  favorite  with  her.  But 
young  women  in  love,  when  they  want  a 
thmg  done,  can  make  exceptions  ;  and,  as 
it  happened,  I  was  in  the  way  of  being 
useful  to  her  conquering  Adonis. 

It  seemed  that  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  had  dropped  the  offer  of  a  medical 
post  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  a  high  salary, 
the  condition  being  that  it  was  accepted 
at  once.  To  me,  therefore,  as  an  old 
I  Argentinian,  came  Drusilla  to  ask   if  I 

advised  it,  and  what  was  the  hospital  like, 
and  would  I  give  introductions  if  it  was 


accepted — speaking  vaguely  of  some  one 
she  was  interested  in,  a  friend  of  a  friend, 
and  so  on;  mystifications  so  time-worn 
as  to  wear  every  sign-manual  of  truth. 

I  disguised  my  divination  of  her  secret 
and  advised  in  favor  of  her  friend's  friend 
accepting  the  appointment,  and  promised 
to  write  any  number  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion if  she  would  tell  me  what  name  to 
call  him  by. 

She  blushed  and  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  she  told  me  all,  and  ex- 
pressed their  intention,  contingent,  appar- 
entiy,  upon  my  opinion  being  favorable, 
of  being  married  at  once,  as  she  had  re- 
solved to  bear  him  company  to  the  new 
post  as  his  wife. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  but  kindly  let 
me  know  when  the  bomb  is  to  be  ex- 
ploded in  the  family  circle,  and  I  will  be 
careful  to  dine  elsewhere." 

If  I  smiled  a  little  as  she  told  her  story. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I  would  not  will- 
ingly wound  a  young  and  ardent  heart ; 
but  to  have  Drusilla's  altruistic  zeal  to  be 
a  hospital  nurse  so  suddenly  laid  bare  was 
more  than  flesh  and  blood — at  any  rate 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  my  tell-tale  lips — 
could  stand.  She  took  it  very  well, 
though,  as  we  can  take  things  when  we 
are  preoccupied  or  they  make  us  happy. 

Mrs.  Duckie  came  in  just  as  I  was 
ready  for  Drusilla's  wedding,  and  looked 
me  over  approvingly. 

"It  will  be  a  nicer  wedding  than  ours 
the  other  day,"  she  said,  a  little  wistfully. 
"  I  can't  forget  those  comic  men.  The 
idea  of  comicalities  at  a  wedding  1  But 
there,  one  never  knows  what  the  world's 
coming  to  1  I  sha'n't  get  my  peace  of 
mind  back  till  Be-trice  goes  off.  No 
comicalities  then,  I  promise  you.  I  mean 
to  write  to  Canon  Lyme  to  ask  him  as  a 
great  favor  to  oblige.  His  wedding  ser- 
mons are  beautiful.     Not  a  dry  eye." 

The  good  woman,  she  is  quite  right. 
Weddings  are  for  tears  :  only  those  guests 
who  can  cry  really  enjoy  them. 

I  did  not  myself  cry  at  Drusilla's — at 
least  I  produced  no  tears — but  it  was  a 
melancholy  occasion.  Such  was  the  haste 
that  the  two  families  had  had  no  time  to 
become  acquainted,  and  we  seemed  to 
be  engaged  rather  in  some  ceremony  of 
hostility  than  of  fusion.  We  fell  naturally 
into  sides,  Montagus,  almost,  and  Capulets. 
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To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  were  so  much 
like  several  other  members  of  their  party 
that  slights  were  of  constant  occurrence ; 
but  this  is  a  common  experience  at  wed- 
dings, where  the  newness  of  clothes  can- 
cels personality. 

However,  even  weddings  come  to  an 
end,  and  by  four  o'clock  we  were  cheer- 
ing a  departing  brougham  on  its  way  to 
Waterloo  for  Southampton  and  South 
America.  There  was  no  singing  of 
"  Mr.  Right, "  but  I  felt  very  little  un- 
easiness as  to   Drusilla's  future.     None 


the  less,  the  more  I  revolved  the  mat- 
ter that  evening  the  more  did  I  wonder 
that  affectionate  parents  can  ever  give 
their  consent  to  their  children's  marriage 
at  all.  I  can  understand  a  father  having^ 
no  particular  objection  to  his  son's  wife, 
and  a  mother  to  her  daughter's  husband  ; 
but  how  a  father  can  ever  even  tolerate  his 
daughter's  husband,  or  a  mother  the  wife 
of  her  son,  that  is  beyond  my  imagination. 
And  that  night,  as  I  watched  Alderley's 
gallant  efforts  to  be  gay  at  dinner,  I 
realized  my  perplexity  more  than  ever. 
Life  can  be  very  hard  on  parents. 


(To  be  concluded) 


NEGRO   DISFRANCHISEMENT  AND  THE 
NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS 

BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  IN  THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO 


WHEN  I  began  my  work  in  Tus- 
kegee  in  1881,  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  had  just  been 
deprived — ^in  a  way  that  is  now  familiar — 
of  many  of  their  political  rights.  There 
was  some  voting,  but  few  Negroes  held 
office  anywhere  in  Alabama  at  that  time. 
The  Negroes  set  great  store  by  the  politi- 
cal privileges  that  had  been  granted  them 
during  the  Reconstruction  period,  and 
they  thought  that  when  they  lost  these 
they  had  lost  all. 

Soon  after  I  went  into  Alabama  a  new 
President,  James  A.  Garfield,  was  inau- 
gurated at  Washington.  A  little  com- 
munity of  colored  people  not  very  far 
from  Tuskegee  were  so  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  new  Administration  would 
do  something  to  better  their  condition, 
especially  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
their  political  rights,  rliat,  out  of  their 
poverty,  they  raised  enough  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  one  of  their  number  to 
Washington,  in  order  that  he  might  get 
direct  information  and  return  and  report 
to  them  what  the  outlook  was.  This 
incident  struck  me  as  the  more  pathetic 
because  I  happened  to  know  the  man 
who  went  on  this  errand.  He  was  a 
good,  honest,  well-meaning    fellow,    but 


entirely  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  world 
outside  his  own  community.  I  doubt  that 
he  ever  got  near  enough,  even  at  the 
inauguration  ceremonies,  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  he  never  got  inside 
the  door  of  the  White  House.  He  re- 
turned to  his  people,  at  any  rate,  with  a 
very  gloomy  report,  and,  although  it  was 
never  quite  clear  whom  he  had  seen  or 
what  he  had  done,  the  people  understood 
what  it  meant. 

The  people  did  not  say  much  about 
their  loss.  They  preserved  outwardly,  as 
a  rule,  the  same  good  nature  and  cheer- 
fulness which  had  always  characterized 
them,  but  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they 
had  begun  to  feel  that  there  \^as  no  hope 
for  them.   ; 

This  feeling  of  apathy  and  despair  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  among  these  peo- 
ple in  the  country  districts.  A  good 
many  of  them  who  owned  land  in  the 
county  at  this  time  gave  it  up  or  lost 
it  for  one  reason  or  another.  Others 
moved  away  from  the  county,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  abandoned  farms. 
Gradually,  however,  the  temper  of  the 
people  changed.  They  b^^an  to  see  that 
harvests  were  just  as  good  and  just  as 
bad  as  they  had  been  before  the  changes 
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whkh  deprived  them  of  their  political 
pnvil^es.  They  b^^an  to  see,  in  short, 
that  there  was  sdll  hope  for  them  in  eco- 
nomic if  not  m  political  directions.  The 
man  who  went  to  Washington  to  call  on 
the  President  is  still  living.  He  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  now,  a  new  man,  in  fact 
Snce  that  time  he  has  purchased  a  farm ; 
has  built  a  decent,  comfortable  house ;  is 
educating^  his  children ;  and  I  note  that 
never  a  session  of  the  monthly  Farmers' 
Institute  assembles  at  Tuskegee  that  this 
man  does  not  come  and  bring  some  of 
the  products  from  his  farm  to  exhibit  to 
his  fellow-farmers.  He  is  not  only  suc- 
cessful, but  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  useful  individuals  in  our  county.  He 
has  learned  that  he  can  do  for  himself  what 
the  authorities  at  Washington  could  not  do 
for  him,  and  that  is,  make  his  life  a  success. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  which  Tuske-  ^ 
gee  Institute  did  in  those  early  years,  and 
has  continued  to  do  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  to  show  the  masses  of  our 
people  that  in  agriculture,  in  the  indus- 
tries, in  commerce,  and  in  the  struggle 
toward  economic  success,  there  were  com- 
pensations for  the  losses  they  had  suffered 
in  other  directions.  In  doing  this  we  did 
not  seek  to  give  the  people  the  idea  that 
political  rights  were  not  valuable  or  neces- 
sary, but  rather  to  impress  upon  them 
that  economic  efficiency  was^the  founda- 
tion for  every  kind  of  success.* 

I  am  pointing  out  these  facts  here  in 
order  to  show  how  closeiy  industrial  edu- 
cation has  been  connected  with  the  great 
economic  advance  among  the  masses  of 
the  Negro  people  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  If  the  effect  of  disfranchise-  ^ 
ment  of  the  Negro  was  to  discourage  and 
ID  many  instances  to  embitter  him,  indus- 
trial education  has  done  much  to  turn  his 
attention  to  opportunities  that  lay  open  to 
him  in  other  directions  than  in  politics^ 
It  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  attention 
to  the  vast  quantities  of  idle  lands  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  the  West,  and  in 
many  instances  has  helped  him  take  up 
these  lands  and  make  himself  an  inde- 
pendent farmer.  It  has  turned  attention 
to  the  opportunities  in  business  and  led 
him  to  perceive  that  in  the  South  particu- 
lariy  there  are  opi)ortunities  for  better 
service  to  his  own  race  which  he  can  per- 
form more  profitably  than  any  one  else. 


The  fact  is  that  the  colored  people  who 
went  into  politics  directiy  after  the  war 
were  in  most  cases  what  may  be  called 
the  aristocracy  of  the  race.  Many  of 
them  had  been  practically,  if  not  always 
legally,  free,  made  so  by  their  masters, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  their  fathers, 
by  whom  they  had  been  educated,  and 
from  whom  they  frequentiy  inherited  con- 
siderable property.  They  had  formed 
their  lives  and  characters  on  the  models 
of  the  aristocratic  Southern  people,  among 
whom  they  were  raised,  and  they  believed 
that  politics  was  the  only  sort  of  activity 
that  was  fit  for  a  gentieman  to  engage  in. 
The  conditions  which  existed  directiy  after 
the  war  offered  these  men  the  opportu- 
nity to  step  in  and  make  themselves  the 
political  leaders  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  between  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  period  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  there  had  gjown  up 
a  middle  class  among  the  colored  people. 
This  class  was  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  men  who  had  been  slaves  before 
the  war.  Some  of  them  had  been  house 
servants,  and  had  the  advantage  of  inti- 
mate contact  with  their  master's  family ; 
many  of  them  had  been  slaves  of  that 
class  of  planters  sometimes  referred  to  in 
the  South  as  the  **  yeomanry."  Others 
had  been  field-hands  on  the  big  planta- 
tions. The  majority  had  had  very  few 
opportunities  before  the  war,  except  such  as 
they  had  obtained  in  practicing  the  differ- 
ent trades  which  were  carried  on  about 
the  plantations.  It  is  from  this  class 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Negro 
landowners  has  sprung;  to  this  class 
that  the  greater  number  of  mechanics 
formerly  belonged ;  and  it  was  from  this 
class  that  the  majority  of  the  business 
men  of  the  Negro  race  has  arisen. 

A  farmer  who  became  the  owner  of 
a  large  plantation  of  a  thousand  acres 
or  more  necessarily  became  something 
of  a  business  man.  Ver}'  likely  he 
opened  a  store  on  his  plantation  in 
order  to  supply  the  tenants  on  his  land. 
That  was  the  case,  for  mstance,  with  the 
Reid  brothers,  Frank  and  Dow,  who  live 
in  Macon  County,  Alabama,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Tuskegee,  at  a  littie  place 
called  Dawkins.  The  father  of  these 
young  men  had  for  a  long  time  leased  and 
worked  a  large  plantation  of  some  1,100 
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rtciOvS.  He  was  enabled  to  send  his  sons 
to  school  at  Tusk^ee,  and  after  their 
return  from  school  they  leased  480  acres 
more,  and  subsequently  added  to  that  by 
purchase  605  acres,  making  a  total  of 
2,185  acres  of  land  under  their  control. 
A  larger  portion  of  this  land  they  sublet  to 
tenants,  and  as  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
munity they  had  formed  manifested  them- 
selves, they  established  successfully  a 
store,  a  cotton-gin,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 
a  grist-mill. 

Frequently  in  the  early  days  some  young 
colored  man  who  had  worked  in  a  restau- 
rant or  as  a  waiter  in  a  hotel,  after  saving 
a  little  money,  would  start  a  business  for 
himself  in  a  small  way.  Gradually  he 
would  accumulate  more  capital  and  en- 
large his  business.  That  was  the  case  of 
my  friend  John  S.  Trower,  of  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  caterers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  also  with  William  E.  Gross,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gross  Catering  Company, 
of  2 19  West  134th  Street,  New  York.  In 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  there  are  a  number  of  noted 
Negro  caterers  who  began  life  in  the  small 
way  which  I  have  described. 

Among  the  earlier  caterers  of  New  York 
was  Peter  Van  Dyke,  who  owned  a  place 
at  130  Wooster  Street.  He  became 
wealthy,  and  left  his  children  and  grand- 
children in  good  circumstances.  Another 
of  these  early  caterers  was  Boston  Cmm- 
mell,  father  of  the  late  Alexander  Crum- 
mell,  one  of  the  first  Africans  to  be 
ordained  as  a  priest  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Boston  Crummell  was  born  in 
West  Africa  and  brought  to  America 
when  he  was  a  child.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  his  son,  Alexander  Crummell, 
after  having  studied  in  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  went  to  Africa  as 
one  of  the  first  colored  missionaries  sent 
out  from  this  country  to  Liberia. 

Thomas  Downing,  who  kept  the  once 
famous  "  Downing  Oyster  House,"  was 
one  of  the  early  Negro  caterers  of  New 
York.  His  son,  George  T.  Downing, 
built  the  Sea-Girt  House,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  afterward  a  caterer 
in  Washington,  where  he  became  a  friend 
of  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Henry  Wilson,  John  Andrews,  and  others 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  of  that  time. 
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Charles  H.  Smiley,  who  was  bom  at 
St.  Catherine's,  Canada,  and  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  leading  caterers  of 
Chicago,  began  his  life  in  Chicago  as  a 
janitor,  but  was  employed  during  his  spare 
time  as  a  waiter  at  dinners  and  parties. 
Francis  J.  Moultry,  who  in  1909  is  still 
conducting  a  large  catering  establishment 
at  Yonkers,  New  York,  got  his  training 
and  accumulated  his  capital  for  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  waiter  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Moultry  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
large  taxpayers  of  his  dty.  He  owned 
stock  in  several  of  the  Yonkers  banks,  and 
is  proprietor  of  what  is,  or  was  a  few  years 
ago,  the  largest  apartment-house  in  Yon- 
kers. Mr.  Moultry  owned  valuable  realty 
in  various  portions  of  the  city,  and  has 
more  than  once  been  on  the  bond  of 
county  officers. 

The  training  which  many  of  the  colored 
servants  received,  both  before  and  after 
emancipation,  gave  them  a  certain  capital 
in  the  way  of  experience  with  which  to  go 
into  business  on  their  own  account.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful  colored  hotel- 
keeper  in  the  United  States  has  been  K  C. 
Berry,  of  Athens,  Ohio.  Hotel  Berry,  as 
I  learned  when  I  visited  Ohio,  has  had  an 
almost  National  reputation.  Mr.  Berry 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of 
the  town  in  which  he  lives,  and  so  success- 
ful has  he  been  in  conducting  his  hotef  that 
it  is  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Berry  was  bom  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
in  1854.  When  he  was  two  years  old,  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  the  little  town 
of  Albany,  which  is  about  seven  miles  be- 
low Athens.  At  that  time  there  were  a 
number  of  lines  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way which,  starting  at  different  points  on 
the  Ohio  River,  passed  through  Albany 
and  Athens.  At  Albany  there  was  early 
established  what  was  known  as  the  En- 
terprise Academy  for  colored  children, 
and  it  was  at  this  academy  that  Mr. 
Berry  obtained  his  schooling.  He  first 
came  to  Athens  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  and  went  to  work  in  a  brick- 
yard at  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents  per 
day,  which  was  soon  increased  to  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents.  With  the  money 
that  he  earned  in  this  way  he  helped  to 
support  the  members  of  his  family  who 
were  still  living  in   Albany.     Eventually 
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he  secured  employment  in  Athens  in  a 
restaurant,  and  it  was  the  training  he  re- 
ceived there  that  enabled  him  later  on  to 
start  a  little  place  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Berry  was  successful  in  business 
from  the  first,  and  finally,  after  giving  the 
matter  due  consideration  and  talking  it 
over  with  friends  in  the  city,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  open  a  hotel.     It  was  an  en- 
tirely new  thing  at  that  time  to  see  a  col- 
ored man  in  the  hotel  business  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Berry  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  meet  with  opposition 
on  account  of  his  race.     He  determined 
to  overcome  this  prejudice  by  making  his 
hotel  more  comfortable  than  any  other  in 
the  cit\',  and  by  gi\'ing  his  guests  more 
for  their  money  than  they  were  able  to 
get  anywhere  else,  not  only  in  the  dty,  but 
in  the   State.     One   thing   I   remember 
which  impressed  me  as  indicating  the  care 
and  thoughtful  attention  which  Mr.  Berry 
gave  to  his  guests  was  the  fact  that  at 
night,  after  his  guests  had  fallen  asleep, 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  go  to  their  rooms 
and  gather  up  their  clothes  and  take  them 
to  his  wife,  who  would  repair  rents,  add 
buttons    where   they   were  lacking,   and 
press  the  garments,  after  which  Mr.  Berry 
would  replace  them.     Mr.  Berry's  hotel, 
I  may  add,  is  said  by  Mr.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, the  lecturer,  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  quality  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  hotels   in   different  parts  of  this 
country,  to   be  one  of  the   best  in   the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  successful 
hotd  men  among  the  members  of  my 
race  of  whom  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Joseph  \V.  Lee,  who,  until  he  died  a  few 
years  ago,  kept  the  very  popular  and  suc- 
cessful hotel  at  Squantum,  a  summer 
resort  just  outside  of  Boston,  was  one  of 
these. 

N^^oes,  both  before  the  war  and  after, 
entered  very  easily  into  the  barber  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  no  business,  I  may 
add,  in  which  the  Negro  has  met  more 
competition  from  foreign  immigrants.  In 
many  cities,  both  North  and  South,  the 
Negro  barber's  trade  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined, at  the  present  time,  to  members  of 
his  own  race.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
however,  that  this  has  in  no  way  lessened 
the  number  of  Negro  barber  shops,  and 


the  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  increasing 
economic  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
Negro  people.  In  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned,  some  of  the 
largest  and  best-conducted  barber  shops 
in  the  United  States  are  carried  on  by 
Negroes. 

As  an  illustration,  I  might  mention  the 
shop  of  George  A.  Myers,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whose  place  of  business  is  fitted  up 
not  only  with  all  conveniences  that  you 
will  find  in  other  first-class  shops,  but  also 
with  some  that  you  will  not  find  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  last  in  his  shop, 
he  had  de\'ised  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  customer  could  be  connected  at  once  by 
telephone  with  any  one  he  wished  to  speak 
to,  and  that  without  leaving  his  chair. 
He  has  also  provided  a  young  woman 
stenographer,  to  whom  patrons  can  dic- 
tate business  letters,  if  they  desire,  without 
interrupting  the  work  of  the  barber. 

Another  business  in  which  the  Negro 
early  found  an  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  his  people  is  that  of  undertaking. 
As  far  as  they  were  able,  the  Negro  peo- 
ple have  always  tried  to  surround  the 
great  mystery  of  death  with  appropriate 
and  impressive  ceremonies.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Negro  secret  or- 
ganizations has  been  the  care  for  the  sick 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  demand 
that  these  organizations  sought  to  meet 
has  created  a  business  opportunity,  and 
Negro  business  men  have  largely  tal*cn 
advantage  of  it. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  perceive  the 
opportunity  for  colored  business  men  in 
this  direction  was  Elijah  Cook,  a  Negro 
undertaker  of  Montgomer>',  formerly  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Cook  was  bom  a  slave  in 
Alabama.  He  was  several  times  sold  on 
the  auction  block  during  slavery',  and 
at  one  of  these  sales  he  was  separated 
from  his  brother,  of  whom  he  has  never 
since  heard.  He  was  taught  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  however,  and  after  he  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  was  permitted  to 
hire  his  time  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Cook 
still  paid  his  master's  wife  the  stipulated 
sum  per  month,  and  continued  to  do  so 
faithfully  until  he  was  emancipated.  He 
was  a  leader  in  founding  the  first  colored 
school  in  Montgomery,  which  was  held  in 
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a  basement,  under  a  dilapidated  church. 
He  himself  was  one  of  the  first  pupils, 
and,  after  working  hard  all  day,  was  a 
faithful  attendant  of  the  night  school. 

Right  after  the  war  there  was  no  col- 
ored undertaker  in  Montgomery,  and  fre- 
quendy  the  corpses  of  the  colored  people 
were  hauled  to  the  cemetery  in  rough 
wagons.  Mr.  Cook,  seeing  this,  bought 
a  hearse  and  went  into  the  undertaking 
business  for  himself.  He  accumulated  a 
small  fortune  during  the  twenty  years  or 
more  that  he  was  in  business,  and  became 
one  of  the  respected  citizens  of  Montgom- 
er>'. 

James  C.  Thomas,  who,  at  the  time  I 
write,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  of 
African  descent  in  New  York,  made  a 
large  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  under- 
taking business.  Mr.  Thomas  came  origi- 
nally from  Harrisburg,  Texas,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1864.  In  1881,  while  he 
was  employed  by  a  steamer  plying  between 
New  Orleans,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  New  Orleans.  The 
boat  he  was  on  came  to  New  York  to 
escape  the  quarantine.  It  was  thus,  quite 
by  accident,  that  Mr.  Thomas  became  a 
New  Yorker. 

There  have  been  Negro  undertakers  in 
New  York,  I  have  been  informed,  for  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  were 
several  Negro  undertakers  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  at  the  time  Mr.  Thomas 
went  into  business,  but  the  larger  part 
of  the  trade  which  should  have  come 
to  the  colored  undertakers  went  to 
white  men.  In  1909  Mr.  Thomas  had 
one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  any 
undertaker,  white  or  black,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  was,  in  addition,  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  valuable  prop- 
erties in  New  York  City,  and  owned  stock 
in  the  Chelsea  National  Bank  of  New 
York. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  mention, 
in  another  connection,  of  the  success  the 
Negro  has  had  as  a  banker,  real  estate 
dealer,  and  as  a  druggist,  and  in  some 
other  forms  of  business.  As  illustrating, 
however,  the  variety  of  enterprises  into 
which  the  Negro  has  entered,  I  might 
mention  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best- 
conducted  grocery  stores  in  the  city  of 
Montgomery  is  run  by  Victor  H.  Tulane, 
who  started  in  business  in  1893,  in  alittie 


building  twelve  by  twenty  in  size,  with  no 
experience,  and  a  capital  of  $90.  Mr. 
Tulane  in  1909  was  doing  a  business  of 
$40,000  a  year.  He  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

During  my  visit  of  observation  and 
study  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  fall 
of  1908  I  found  that  a  large  book- 
store, and,  I  was  told,  the  only  one  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Greenville,  Mississippi, 
was  conducted  by  a  colored  man,  Gran- 
ville Carter.  Mr.  Carter  told  me  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  as  many  as  five 
book-stores  in  the  town,  but  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  close  attention  to  business  and 
offering  his  books  at  prices  more  favor- 
able than  his  rivals,  in  outliving  them  all, 
until,  at  the  time  I  was  there,  his  was  the 
only  book-store  in  the  town.  He  told  me 
that  he  handled  the  entire  book  business 
of  the  county,  and  that  he  sold  books 
in  several  of  the  adjoining  counties.  He 
regularly  employs  four  helpers  to  assist 
him  in  the  business,  and  at  Christmas 
time  he  has  been  compelled  to  increase  this 
number  to  ten. 

In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  H.  K.  Rischer 
had  had  for  nearly  twenty  years,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  bakery  business.  Mr.  Rischer's  bakery 
was  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  its  kind 
to  be  established  in  Jackson.  His  busi- 
ness, which  amounts  to  about  $30,000  a 
year,  gives  employment  to  twelve  persons 
and  was  first  established  in  1881. 

While  it  is  true,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
Negro  people  to  turn  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  practical  matters  and  to  busi- 
ness manifested  itself  at  about  the  same 
time  that  I  came  to  Alabama,  and  has 
grown  with  the  increasing  interest  in  in- 
dustrial education,  it  is  likewise  true  that 
only  since  1897  or  1898  has  there  been 
any  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  of  business  conducted  by  colored 
people.  When  the  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness League  met  in  Boston,  in  1900,  there 
were  but  two  Negro  banks  in  the  United 
States;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty  such  institutions. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  improvement 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  South  during  the  ten  years  since 
1899,  I  shall  take  as  an  example  the  dty 
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of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where,  in  the 
summer  tof  1898,  a  special  study  was 
made  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people.  Up  to  1896,  Negroes,  who  rep- 
resented at  that  time  more  than  half  of 
the  population,  were  not  reckoned  in  the 
business  life  of  the  town.  Few  of  them 
owned  property  of  any  kind.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Negro  population  is  less 
tfian  half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
town,  and  the  8,000  Negroes  who  make 
their  homes  there  own,  it  is  estimated, 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  town,  although 
this  area  represents  but  one-eleventh  of 
the  value  of  the  dty  property.  Negroes 
own,  for  instance,  according  to  the  tax 
records  of  the  dty,  $581,580  worth  of 
property. 

A  careful  investigation  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  about  one-half  the  Negro 
families  of  that  town  own  their  own  homes, 
while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  houses 
in  whkh  the  N^^oes  live  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  race.  Next  to  the 
possession  of  property,  the  amount  of 
money  deposited  in  banks  by  Negroes  is 
an  evidence  of  their  economic  condition. 
In  speaking  of  this  matter  during  the 
summer  of  1908,  the  president  of  one  of 
the  prominent  white  banks  said  that 
Negroes  had  just  b^^n  to  save  their 
money  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  know,  for  Negroes 
had  deposited  in  his  bank  more  than 
$25,000.  Altogether  Negro  savings  in 
Jackson  banks  amounted,  at  the  time,  to 
something  over  $200,000,  more  than  one- 
third  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
N^;ro  banks. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  Negro 
busbess  man  in  Jackson  at  that  time 
was  Dr.  S.  D.  Redmond.  Dr.  Redmond 
recdved  his  medical  training  at  the  Illi- 
nds  Medical  Collie  and  the  Harvard 
Medical  Collie.  When  he  settled  in 
Jackson,  ten  years  ago,  he  had  practically 
nothing.  At  the  time  this  is  written  he 
is  President  of  the  American  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  of  the  Negro 
banks  in  Jackson,  and  a  stockholder  in 
three  banks  controlled  by  the  white  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  in  the  electric  power  and 
light  company  which  lights  the  dty  streets. 
He  owns  two  drug-stores,  one  of  which 
is  situated  on  the  chief  business  street 
of  the   town.     He    receive*  rent  from 


more  than  one  hundred  houses.  There 
were  in  1908  more  than  one  hundred  busi- 
ness enterprises  conducted  by  Negroes  in 
Jackson.  Forty-five  of  these,  including 
five  contracting  firms,  did  something  like 
$380,000  worth  of  'business  during  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
persons. 

It  used  to  be  said,  before  much  was 
known  about  Africa,  that  the  condition  of 
the  African  people  had  remained  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  Africa  through  thousands 
of  years,  and  nothing  furnished  so  con- 
vincing a  proof  of.  the  inability  of  the 
African  to  improve  as  the  fact  that  during 
all  this  time  he  has  not  changed.  I  have 
already  suggested  in  what  I  have  written 
that  an  enormous  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition,  in  the  feeling,  and  in  the 
ambitions  of  the  colored  people  in  this 
country  since  they  obtained  their  freedom 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago. 

The  Negro  came  out  of  slavery  with  a 
feeling  that  work  was  the  symbol  of 
degradation.  In  nearly  all  the  schools 
conducted  by  Negroes  in  the  South  at  the 
present  time  Negro  children  are  learning 
to  work.  The  Negro  came  out  of  slavery 
with  almost  no  capital  except  the  hard 
di^ipline  and  training  he  had  received  as 
a  slave.  In  the  years  since  that  time 
he  has  not  only  become  a  large  land- 
owner and  to  a  large  extent  the  owner 
of  his  own  home,  but  he  has  become  a 
banker  and  a  business  man.  He  came 
out  of  slavery  with  the  idea  that  some- 
how or  other  the  Government,  which 
freed  him,  was  going  to  support  and  pro- 
tect him,  and  that  the  great  hope  of  his 
race  was  in  politics  and  in  the  ballot.  In 
the  last  decade  the  Negro  has  settled 
down  to  the  task  of  building  his  own  for- 
tune and  of  gaining  through  thrift,  through 
industry,  and  through  business  success 
that  which  he  has  been  denied  in  other 
directions. 

Many  of  the  men  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  this  chapter,  if  I  had  time  to 
relate  their  histories,  would  illustrate  in 
their  own  lives  the  changes  to  which  I 
refer.  For  instance,  L.  K.  Attwood,  the 
President  of  the  Southern  Bank,  the  sec- 
ond Negro  bank  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
was  born  a  slave  in  Wilcox  County,  Ala- 
bama, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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from  Tuskegee,  in  1851.  He  was  sold  on 
the  block  when  he  was  eighteen  months 
old.  His  mother  bought  him  for  $300 
and  moved  with  him  to  Ohio.  In  1874 
he  graduated  from  Lincoln  University, 
Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mississippi.  He 
served  two  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  from  Hinds  Coun- 
,ty,  and  has  held  the  positions  of  United 
States  Commissioner  and  United  States 
Deputy  Revenue  Collector  for  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  districts.  He  is  one 
of  a  group  of  professional  colored  men 
who  have  found  that  business  pays  better 
than  politics. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  should  per- 
haps mention  one  other  notable  example 
of  the  business  men  who  have  found  a 
larger  opportunity  in  business  than  they  did 
in  politics.  C.  F.  Johnson,  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Union  Mutual  Aid  Association,  was 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Executive  Committee  of  Ala- 
bama. He  was  for  a  time,  also,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the 
port  of  Mobile,  but  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  President  he  gave  up  that 
position  and  took  the  position  as  elevator 
man  instead.  One  day,  after  he  had  been 
therefor  some  time,  the  new  Collector,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
noticed  him  there,  and,  thinking  the  time 
had  come  to  complete  his  political  house- 
cleaning,  dismissed  him  from  that  position. 
Because  the  new  man  whom  the  Collector 
had  to  take  liis  place  did  not  do  the  work 
satisfactorily,  he  asked  Mr.  Johnson  to 
return.  Johnson  said  he  would  come 
back  if  he  could  have  the  appointment  for 
four  years,  but  the  Collector  would  not 
agree  to  that,  so  Johnson  went  perma- 
nently out  of  office  and  into  business. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  company  of  which  he  has 
been  general  manager,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  wealthiest  colored  men  in  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no 
colored  man  has  ever  been  classed  among 
the  millionaires,  though  several  men  have 
had  the  reputation  of  being  in  that  class. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  colored 
man  by  die  name  of  Wiley  Jones  in  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas,  who  owned  a  street  rail- 


way, a  stable  of  trotting  horses,  and  a 
private  trotting  park.  When  he  died,  it 
was  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
investments  in  real  estate  in  a  number  of 
large  Western  cities,  but  his  estate  did  not 
reach,  as  I  remember,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  John  McKee, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  reputed  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire, but  his  estate  in  Philadelphia, 
when  he  died,  amounted  to  but  $342,832. 
Colonel  McKee  gave  directions  in  his  will 
that  the  rents  and  incomes  of  his  estate 
should  accumulate  until  the  death  of  all 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  The  fund 
was  to  be  -used  to  establish  a  college  for 
the  education  of  fatherless  boys,  white  and 
colored. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
colored  millionaire  was  Thomy  Lafon,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  died  December  23, 
1893,  leaving  an  estate  appraised  at 
$413,000,  the  bulk  of  which  was  divided 
among  the  various  charities  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  I  understand,  however, 
that  Mr.  Lafon  had  disposed  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  estate  before  his 
death,  in  order  to  found  various  charities. 

Mr.  Lafon  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
December  28,  1810,  of  free  Negro 
parents.  He  began  life  as  a  school- 
teacher ;  then  he  ran  for  a  time  a  small 
dry-goods  store  on  Orleans  Street.  As 
he  accumulated  a  little  money  he  began 
loaning  it  out  at  advantageous  rates  of 
interest,  and  went  from  that  into  land 
speculations,  which  made  him  very  wealthy. 
Before  he  died  he  became  much  attached 
to  the  late  Archbishop  Janssens,  and,  under 
his  direction,  as  I  understand,  began  dis- 
posing of  his  fortune  for  philanthropic 
purposes.  Before  his  death  he  had  estab- 
lished an  asylum  for  orphan  boys  called 
Lafon  Asylum,  and  after  his  death  he 
bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  cash 
and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  $275  per 
month,  of  a  large  property  at  the  comer 
of  Royal  and  Iberville  Streets. 

Other  legacies  were  in  favor  of  the 
Lafon  Old  Folks*  Home,  previously  estab- 
lished, the  Charity  Hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  the  several  universities  for  colored 
children  in  New  Orleans,  and  a  number  of 
charities  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  benevolent  way  the  two  largest 
fortunes  which  members  of  my  race  have 
yet  accumulated  were  dispersed. 
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That  spirit  of  pure  romance  which  gave 
much  of  Marion  Crawford's  early  stories 
their  charm  and  fascination  is  precisely  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  last  tale  to  come 
from  his  prolific  pen.  "  StradeUa  "  captures 
the  imagination  and  lures  the  reader  by 
its  old-time  setting  and  its  charming  love 
story.  The  color,  costume,  movement,  and 
fife  of  Venice  and  Rome  in  the  old  days  add 
?astly  to  the  romantic  element.  Like  Mr. 
Crawford's  ''  A  Roman  Singer,"  this  story 
has  as  a  chief  character  a  wonderful  song- 
ai^er,  but  Signor  Stradella  is  also  poet 
and  composer.  He  was  an  actual  mu- 
sician of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his 
famous  song  "  Pi^ta  Signore  "  is  here  made 
the  climax  of  his  imaginary  love  for  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Venetian  Senator. 
In  the  romance  he  composes  the  song  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment^  and  sings  it  before  the 
Pope  as.  a  plea  for  pity  and  forgiveness  for 
his  wife  and  himself.  The  plot  of  the  story 
shows  all  the  ease  of  invention  and  smooth- 
ness of  narrative  which  are  universally  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford. We  particularly  commend  to  lovers 
of  Dumas  the  two  villains  of  the  tale,  hired 
assassins,  unsurpassed  swordsmen,  fertile  in 
invention,  and  not  without  their  own  peculiar 
sense  of  humor.     (The  MacmiUan  Company, 

New  York.    $1.50.) 

When,  some  months  ap^o,  we  read  the  state- 
ment in  some  literary  journal  that  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  had  decided  not  to  write  any 
more  stories  about  Canadian  subjects,  we 
ieh  a  sense  of  real  disappointment,  for  none 
of  his  work  in  fiction  has  been  superior  to 
his  earlier  tales  of  this  kind.  Our  pleasure, 
therefore,  is  aU  the  greater  in  reading 
"Northern  Lights."  These  stories  are  ex- 
ceedingly dramatic,  and  each  has  a  situation 
of  real  power.  They  record  episodes  of 
eariy  days  when  the  hunter  and  the  Indian 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  agents 
were  the  roug^h  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
British  Nortfi  America.  Sir  Gilbert  man- 
ages, without  violating  probabilities  or  his- 
toric truth,  to  find  a  love  interest  and  a  way 
of  introducing  problems  that  appeal  to 
women  especially.  A  better  or  stronger 
\]olume  of  short  stories  has  not  been  pub- 
.  fished  for  a  long  time.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.     $1.50.) 

A  contrast  to  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
"  Northern  Lights  "  is  a  new  novel  of  Alaskan 
setting  by  Mr.  Rex  Beach.  It  is  called 
"The  Silver  Horde,"  and  is  descril^d  by 
the  publishers  as  '^a  dashing  epic  of  love 
aad  victory.''  No  one  can  den^  that  this 
storr  has  rugged  vi£;^or  or  that  it  holds  the 
ieader*s  attention  cmsely,  but  it  lacks  just 
what  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has — that  is,  literary 
finish  and  a  sympathetic  touch.  Leaving 
this  aside,  the  book  is  a  thrilling  record  of 
stn^le  against  the  elements  andof  struggle 
also  against  the  duplicity  of  man  in  the 


newly  opened  country  in  Alaska.  The  plot 
turns  about  the  establishment  of  salmon- 
canning  factories  in  a  district  where  the 
wealth  to  be  obtained  easily  through  the 
marvelous  incoming  of  the  fish  has  led  an  un- 
scrupulous man  to  establish  a  monopoly  and 
to  fight  newcomers  by  every  means,  fair  or 
foul.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.50.) 

All  students  of  American  literature  are 
familiar  with  the  name  and  the  work  of 
George  Ticknor;  but  he  died  in  1871  ; 
there  is  a  new  generation,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's 
reputation  was  always  with  the  few  rather 
than  with  the  many.  He  was  a  Bostonian 
of  the  Brahmin  caste,  an  aristocrat  in  taste 
and  sympathy,  a  lover  of  dignity,  high  breed- 
ing, and  an  ordered  society ;  a  student  and 
critic  by  temperament  and  habit,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  altruistic  movemeals 
which  so  deeply  stirred  Boston;  a  man  of 
cool  blood,  temperate  mind ;  fastidious, 
somewhat  narrow,  cultivated,  and  honor- 
able. He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
earliest  American  students  who  went  to  Ger- 
many for  advanced  education.  Mr.  Greens- 
let,  in  his  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
Ticknor's  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals," 
credits  him  with  being  the  originator  of  tlie 
University  idea  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  founder  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  a  pioneer 
work,  somewhat  heavy  in  style,  but  singu- 
larly well  balanced,  and  as  yet  not  super- 
seded. What  Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  in 
a  later  generation,  George  Ticknor  was  in 
an  earlier  period,  although  Ticknor  lacked 
the  graceful  touch,  the  exquisite  urbanity 
and  humor, which  invested  Norton's  person- 
ality with  such  charm.  Ticknor  had  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  women 
here  and  abroad.  He  was  welcome  in  what 
are  called  the  "  most  exclusive  circles  "  in 
Europe ;  because,  whatever  else  he  was  or 
was  not,  he  was  always  a  gentleman.  His 
"  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals,"  published 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  has  passed 
through  twelve  editions,  and  has  now  been 
reissued  in  two  substantial  and  attractive 
volumes.  They  belong  on  the  shelf  beside 
Crabbe  Robinson's  "  Diar}\"  They  are  also 
important  to  aU  students  of  American  polit- 
ical and  literary  history.  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston.    $S.) 

It  is  stated  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Count 
Witte,  who  was  Minister  of  Finance  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, is  now  spending  two  months  at  Biarritz, 
where  he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  memoirs.  He  began  work  on 
them  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  defer  completion 
of  them.  The  St.  Petersburg  Reitch  says 
that  they  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  Count 
Witte's  public    life,  but  will    deal   mainly 
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with  the  latter  part  of  it,  when  he  held  the 
portfolio  of  Prime  Minister.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  period  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Japanese  War,  the  Count 
will  devote  the  first  part  of  his  work  to  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  the  war  itself.  It  is 
understood  that  his  narrative  of  events  will 
differ  very  materially  from  the  accounts 
given  by  other  eminent  persons  who  helped 
to  make  the  history  of  the  time,  and  that  the 
difference  will  appear  in  the  presentation  as 
well  as  in  the  explanation  of  facts.  Count 
Witte  has  already  finished  this  first  part  of 
his  work,  and  is  now  writing  the  history  of 
the  period  that  began  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  Czar's  "  freedom  manifesto."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Reitch,  Count  Witte  "  is  not  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  bright  colors,"  and  in  char- 
acterizing the  principal  actors  in  the  drama 
of  the  revolution  he  "goes  to  the  limit." 
"  This,  of  course,"  the  St.  Petersburg  jour- 
nal says,  "  will  give  to  his  recollections  excep- 
tional interest."  A  comparison  of  Count 
Witte's  memoirs  with  the  already  published 
memoirs  of  General  Kuropatkin  ought  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  late  struggle 
in  the  Far  East  and  its  consequences.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  world  gets  two  oflicial  his- 
tories of  a  great  war,  one  written  by  a  War 
Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
other  by  a  Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier. 

A  letter  from  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard,  accompanies  "  Both  Sides  of  the 
Veil,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  author, 
Miss  Anne  M.  Robbins,  as  "  a  companion  of 
mine  in  psychical  research,"  and  of  her  book 
as  "  a  genuine  record  of  moral  and  religious 
experience."  The  author  recorded  many  of 
the  test  sittings  of  the  'famous  and  as  yet 
unexplained  "medium,"  Mrs.  Piper,  test  sit- 
tings which  convinced  Dr.  Hodgson  of  the 
truth  of  spiritism  and  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  beliefs  of  Professor  James  and  other 
noted  psychologists.  Miss  Robbins  relates 
what  she  considers  remarkable  communica- 
tions she  has  had  through  Mrs.  Piper  and 
others  with  friends  in  the  spirit  world.  As 
usual,  the  me.ssages  strike  the  personally  un- 
interested skeptic  as  vague  and  valueless. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  that  is  half  as  intel- 
ligent or  well  expressed  as  the  author's  own 
"suggestive  thoughts  on  the  attainment  of 
spirituality."  (Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston.    SI  .25.) 

"The  Spell  of  Italy"  exactly  describes 
Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Mason's  book  of  that  name. 
Italy  evidentiy  gave  her  pure  delight,  and 
she  relates  her  experiences  in  a  way  that 
will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ers in  Italy  especially — and  also  to  those 
who,  at  home,  desire  to  know  Italy  through 
good  books.  In  narrative  form,  a  record  of 
the  leisurely  journev  of  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter is  kept,  into  which  is  introduced  with 
easy  art  much  valuable  historical  and  artis- 
tic information.  The  book  also  is  vitalized 
by  the  individuality  of  the  author,  who  is 
not  a  passive  receptacle  of  opinions  or  liter- 
ary judgments,  but  holds  her  own  convic- 


tions and  estimates  with  the  firmness  possi- 
ble to  a  real  student.  If,  occasionally,  the 
playful  style  threatens  to  pall  upon  the 
reader,  it  is  instantly  forgiven  because  of  a 
flash  of  real  humor  or  deeper  wit,  while  the 
actual  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author  is 
always  satisfactory.  Midway  in  the  narra- 
tive, like  a  jewel  in  appropriate  setting^, 
though  as  different  as  the  gem  is  from  the 
precious  metal  that  holds  it,  we  come  to  an 
extremely  graceful  story  of  an  American 
student  in  Perugia,  a  lovely  romance  charm- 
ingly told.  Ancient  Italy  in  history  and  art, 
in  sonff  and  legend;  modem  Italy  repre- 
sented Ijy  clever  conversations  with  modem 
Italian  friends;  and  reminiscences  of  the 
many  literary  folk  who  have  lived  in  Italy, 
besides  frequent  asides  of  piquant  comment, 
make  up  the  varied  matenal  of  the  volume. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    $2.50.) 

"China "  is  the  subject  of  a  new  book  by 
the  English  artist  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes, 
in  which,  as  in  several  other  books  of  the 
same  general  type,  the  important  thing  is 
really  the  beautifully  reproduced  colored 
pictures  by  Mr.  Menpes.  These  books  are 
accordingly  property  described  as  by  Mr. 
Menpes,  although  the  text  is  by  another 
writer — in  this  case  Sir  Henry  Arthur 
Blake.  The  colored  full  pages  have  quite 
the  effect  Of  water-colors,  and  are  rich  in 
tone  and  tint.  There  are  also  many  crayon 
sketches  of  typical  Chinese  heads  and  of 
odd  bits  and  characters.  The  text  is  rea- 
sonably picturesque  in  its  description  of 
Chinese  life  and  customs.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.50.) 

Dr.  James  G.  Mumford's  "  Surgical  Mem- 
oirs "  may  not  improperly  be  described  as 
a  biographical  sur\'ey  of  surgery  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  book  of  a  most  miscellaneous 
character,  for,  besides  biographical  studies, 
it  includes  essays  on  such  varied  themes  as 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  the  ethics  of 
medicine,  and  the  ideals  which  every  trained 
nurse  should  keep  in  mind.  But  even  in 
these  detached  and  special  papers  there  is  a 
certain  biographical  and  historical  flavor, 
and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  provides,  if  a  by 
no  means  comprehensive,  at  all  events  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  interesting  view  of  the 
development  of  surgery  from  its  dim  begin- 
nings in  antiquity  to  the  giant  strides  of 
recent  years.  Dr.  Mum  ford  proves  himself 
a  sympathetic  as  well  as  a  discerning  critic 
of  the  achievements  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
such  pioneers  of  modern  surgerv  as  the 
Hunters,  Albrecht  von  Haller,  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper ;  his  pages  are  distinguished  by  a 
broad  toleration,  eminent  fair-mindedness, 
and,  when  opportunity  offers,  a  sturdy 
preachment  of  lofty  professional  standards*; 
and  he  writes  with  a  lucidity  and  ease  and 
vigor  of  expression  that  should  commend  his 
work  to  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the 
practitioners  and  students  of  medicine,  who 
cannot  fail  to  profit  from  it.  (Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $2.50,  net.) 
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AND  MESlf  BUSM 


111  your  issue  of  Aug^t 
28  appeared  an  article 
by  H.  Addington  Bruce 
entitled  "The  Origin  and  Evolution  of 
Mental  Healing,^'  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
presses a  conclusion  that  Christian  Science 
has  been,  evolved  from  magnetism  or  mes- 
merism. Possibly  he  may  have  adopted  this 
conclusion  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery of  Christian  Science  came  after  the 
discovery  and  practice  of  magnetism. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  point  that  Christian  Sci- 
ence could  never  have  been  evolved  from 
mesmerism,  in  which,  as  he  declares," "  the 
ills  are  suggested  *'  out  of  a  patient,  for  the 
reason  that  every  form  of  magnetic  treat- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  himian  will, 
while  Christian  Science  eschews  the  carnal 
mind.  Magnetic  healing  places  no  reliance 
whatever  upon  the  Divine  mind,  as  does 
Christian  Science,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  modem  advo- 
cates of  so-called  mental  therapeutics,  "  it  is 
not  necessarily  religious." 

Christian  Science  might  have  been  evolved 
in  spite  of  any  prior  belief  in  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  carnal  mind ;  that  is,  one  might 
outgrow  a  dependence  iipon  the  human  will 
and  thus  advance  above  and  beyond  it  to  the 
discovery  of  Christian  Science.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  it  should  not  be  said  that 
Christian  Science  has  been  evolved  from 
mesmerism,  but  rather  that  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  spite  of  one's  temporary  belief  in 
mesmerism. 

The  following  documentary  evidence  will 
give  our  readers  a  definite  understanding  of 
the  difference  between  Christian  Science 
and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Quimby,  from  whom 
it  is  erroneously  alleged  that  Mrs.  Eddy 
derived  her  ideas. 

In  a  verified  and  corroborated  affidavit 
dated  January  22,  1907,  Mrs.  Jane  T.  Clarke, 
whose  husband  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  P.  P. 
Quimby  in  October,  1865,  only  a  few  months 
before  Mr.  Quimby  djed,  in  February,  1866, 
declares:  "  We  found  Mr.  Quimby  to  be  a 
genial,  kind-hearted  man.  His  wife  was  of 
the  New  England  type,  and  their  home  com- 
fortable." In  describing  his  method  of 
treatment,  Mrs.  Clarke  says : 

*  He  placed  both  of  his  hands  in  a  basin 
of  water,  then  the  left  hand  upon  the  pa- 
tient's stomach  and  the  right  hand  upon  the 
patient's  head.  He  slightly  manipulated  both 
the  stomach  and  the  head.  The  immediate 
effect  was  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  placed 


upon  the  patient,  and  the  sensation  seemed 
to  come  from  Mr.  Quimby's  hands.  I  my- 
self took  two  treatments  from  him  for  a 
long-standing  complaint.  The  treatment 
was  as  above.  Upon  experiencing  the  hot 
sensation  I  asked  him,  *  How  did  you  come 
by  this  power  and  what  is  it  ?'  He  answered 
definitely,  *  I  do  not  know  how  nor  when, 
nor  do  I  know  what  it  is.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably electricity  passing  from  me  to  the  pa- 
tient.' The  treatment  in  Mr.  Clarke's  case 
was  daily  continued  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes,  during  which  time  Mr.  Quimby 
would  describe  the  patient's  symptons  more 
accurately  than  the  patient  himself  could. 
After  the  treatment  Mr.  Quimby  would  go 
out  to  his  bam  or  garden  and  work  off  the 
pain  and  disease  from  his  own  body,  claim- 
ing that  the  treatment  drew  the  disease  from 
the  patient  to  nimself.  ...  Mr.  Quimby  had 
been  ill  much  of  the  time  since  his  first  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Clarke,  frequently  rising  from 
his  bed  to  give  my  husband  attention. 

"  He  did  not  teach  a  system  of  healing 
disease  nor  did  he  advocate  any  system. 
He  did  not  know  wherein  lay  his  power,  but 
believed  it  to  be  due  to  electricity.  He  never 
described  the  nature,  cause,  etc.,  of  disease, 
but  did  describe  symptoms.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  account  for  disease  as  mental. 
He  recommended  the  use  of  drugs  in  my 
husband's  case,  at  least,  and  had  the  services 
of  a  physician  in  his  last  illness.  He  never 
attributed  his  ability  to  heal  to  God.  In 
fact,  he  never  spoke  of  God  and  was  not  a 
religionist." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  an  affidavit, 
dated  February  23,  1907,  by  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Thompson :  *'  I  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Quimby  for  the  first  time  in  1862.  His 
treatment  consisted  in  placinp^  bands  on  his 
wrists,  plunging  his  hands  into  cold  water, 
manipulating  the  head,  and  making  passes 
down  the  body.  He  asked  me  to  concentrate 
my  mind  on  him  and  to  think  of  nothing  and 
nobody  but  him.  ...  As  the  relief  came  to 
me  he  suffered  greatly  himself,  saying  that 
he  took  on  my  pain.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  his  pain  was  so  intense  tliat  it  became 
necessary  for  my  father  to  assist  him  to  bed, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to 
treat  me  again  for  a  recurrence  of  the  pain. 
...  He  left  instructions  forme  to  think  of 
him  and  drink  water  until  relief  came. 
There  was  nothing  in  Dr.  Quimby's  method 
of  treating  disease  which  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  Christian  Science.  He  never  spoke 
of  God  and  never  referred  to  any  other  power 
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or  person  but  himself.  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
Kaa  no  manuscripts  or  books  relating  to  his 
subject.  He  gave  me  nothing  to  read  and 
no  explanation  of  his  power.  I  distinctly  re- 
call that  before  he  left  our  home  my  father 
offered  him  a  check  for  one  thousand  dol- 
lars if  he  would  impart  to  him  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  his  method  of  treating 
disease.  To  this  the  Doctor  replied,  *  I  can- 
not.    I  do  not  understand  it  myself.'  *' 

There  is  only  one  other  fact  necessary  to 
end  this  discussion  forever:  namely,  there 
is  nothing  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings  that  is 
in  any  way  akin  to  what  Mr.  Quimby  be- 
lieved and  practiced.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Quimby  was  a  consistent  man,  and  if  he  had 
believed  in  the  allness  of  mind,  as  Mrs.  Eddy 
teaches,  he  could  not  have  had  sufficient 
faith  in  magnetism  to  have  practiced  it.  He 
would  have  practiced  Christian  Science  in- 
stead. 

The  careful  student  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  writ- 
ings is  aware  that  she  discriminates  sharply 
between  the  Mind  "  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
and  the  carnal  mind  that  is  "  enmity  against 
God." 

Christian  Science  is  a  repetition  of  the  cura- 
tive methods  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  ascribed 
his  healing  powers  to  God.  "  The  Son,'*  he 
said,  "  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what 
he  seeth  the  Father  do." 

The  Mind  that  is  God  is  the  only  healer, 
according  t,o  Christian  Science,  and  this 
Mind  acts  without  caprice,  and  for  good 
only.  Alfred  Farlow. 

Committee  on  Publication, 

First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

THBODOEB  PAEKBR    ^^  J}^  OuUook,  AugUSt  7, 

1909,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
second  column,  page  848,  in  a  note,  Mr.  George 
^  Cooke  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Abbott  as  say- 
ing, "  It  is  probable  Parker  was  not  familiar 
with  Comte's  writings."  Now,  I  happen  to 
know  that  Parker  had  the  Paris  edition  of 
Comte's  works,  for  I  borrowed  them  when 
he  was  living,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
I  borrowed  his  copy  of  Hamilton's  "  Lectures 
on  Quaternions,"  purchased  by  him  soon 
after  their  publication  in  London — a  book 
scarcely  read  by  professional  mathemati- 
cians^  then  or  now — and  Mr.  Parker  bought, 
as  you  jusdy  say,  books  to  read,  not  simply 
to  look  at.  Thomas  Sherwin,  the  distin- 
guished Head  Master  of  the  High  School  of 
Boston  for  so  many  years,  said  that  Theodore 
Parker  was  the  only  clergyman  visiting  his 
school  who  could  intelligently  examine,  with- 
out a  book,  all  his  classes  in  mathematics, 
including  trigonometry,  mechanics,  and 
astronomy.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a 
complete  idea  of  the  intellectual  stature  of 


Parker  cannot  be  had  without  taking  into  the 
account  his  great  love  for  mathematics  and 
his  greater  familiarity  with  its  higher  and 
more  difficult  forms  of  analysis.  That 
might  also  throw  some  light  on  the  severity 
of  his  logic,  dealing  with  social,  politiod, 
moral,  or  ethical  questions ;  also  of  die  terse- 
ness of  his  opinions  of  men  and  affairs. 
His  biographers  and  others  seem  to  think 
this  of  little  importance  compared  with  his 
great  knowledge  of  languages  and  literature. 
But  the  language  of  mathematics  is  the  only 
universal  language,  containing  much  eloquent 
prose,  many  beautiful  minor  poems,  and  at 
least  two  grand  epics,  the  "Principia" 
and  the  **  M^canique  C^este ;"  so  perhaps 
they  -are  not  far  wrong  in  not  magnifying 
Parker's  great  mathematical  ability. 

Canaan,  New  Hampshire.  E.  HUNT. 

[This  statement  of  Theodore  Parker's 
mathematical  scholarship  is  new  and  interest- 
ing. But  Mr.  Parker's  interpretation  of 
Comte's  philosophy  is  not  one  which  would 
be  accepted  as  true  by  any  of  Comte's  dis- 
ciples.— L.  A.] 


PARKER'S  VIEWS 


In  the  article  about  Theo- 
dore Parker  in  The  Outlook 
of  August  7  are  two  slight  mistakes  to  which 
I  venture  to  call  your  attention.  Theodore 
Parker  was  not  really  ever  "  excluded  from 
the  Thursday  Lectureship."  That  is  one  of 
the  things  which,  like  the  burning  of  witches 
at  Salem,  might  have  happened  and  is  be- 
lieved by  many  persons  to  have  happened, 
but  never  actually  did  happen.  The  other  is 
the  passage  about  James  Marti neau.  There 
never  was  a  more  loyal  Unitarian  than  Dr. 
Martineau.  He  never  objected  to  the  name. 
But  he  thought  it  unwise  for  churches  to  be 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  name. 
He  thought  it  better  for  the  members  of  a 
church  to  unite  on  a  different  basis,  and  that 
churches  should  be  open  to  those  who  dis- 
agreed from  each  other  as  to  theological 
questions.  L.  F.  C. 

Coolidge  Point,  Magnolia,  Massachusetts. 

[This  letter  comes  from  a  correspondent 
who  has  special  opportunities  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  on 
either  of  the  points  to  which  she  refers  I  was 
in  error.  Respecting  the  Thursday  Lecture- 
ship, Theodore  Parker  himself  wrote  to  the 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  February  28,  1845: 
"  I  understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  [Unitarian],  the  manage- 
ment of  the  *  great  and  Thursday  Lecture' 
was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  minister 
.  of  the  First  Church,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  de- 
sign of  this  movement,  but  I  know  well  what 
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tlwT'V^'  ^^  exclude  me  from  preach- 
^  to  lecture.      I    fixid    no   fault  with  this, 
tiK)ug\i  I  could  wisli,   if   that  had  been  the 
design,  that  it  \iad    been   effected  in  a  man- 
ter  not  so    circmtous  I     I     like   directness." 
He  nghtly  interpreted   the   effect:  he  never 
again  delivered  tlie   Thursday  Lecture;  and 
we  do  not    think     there     is    any    room  to 
doibt  that   the    effect  was    designed.     Mr. 
Martineau's  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term 
Unitarian  he  expressed   to  me  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life    in  x>ersonal  conversation. 
The  statement  of  this  fact  does  not,  however, 
r^t  alone  on  my  memory.     That  objection 
win  be  found  expressed  by  him  in  both  pub- 
Be  address  and  private  letters  in  his  "  Life 
and  Letters  *,''  see   especially  Vol  I,  pp.  60 
and9S.    He  did  not  believe  in  founding  a 
'  church    on    any    doctrinal    basis,    whether 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  Orthodox  or  Lib- 
eral.   Nor  was   his    objection  only  to  the 
name.    He  also  objected  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  tendency  of  Unitarianism  to  deny 
the  Incarnation,  and  so  lose  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  God. 
Two  sentences  from  one  of  his  letters  must 
here  suffice  to  illustrate  his  position :  "  Re- 
lispon  once  drifting  away  from  the  Person- 
ality of  God  and  resolved  into  Moral  Ideal- 
ism (and  this  is  the  growing  tendency  of  our 
young  men)  loses  all  that  is  distinctive  and 
melts  into  general  culture.  .  .  .  We  are  fall- 
ing, I  fear,  into  far  more  serious  errors  than 
those  which  other  churches  still  retain." — 
("  Life  and  Letters,"  Vol.  II,  p.  32.)— L.  A.] 

SOCIAL  woKKBRs  ^^^  Burcau  of  Associated 
NBiDED  Charities  of  Newark,  New 

:     .  Jersey,  is   in  need  of  an 

extra  number  of  .workers  .  for.  the  coming 
winter,  and  would  like  to  offer  to  two  young 
women  or  to  one  young  man  and  one  young 
woman. the  opportunity  of  taking  systematic 
training  in  social  work  in  return  for  volunteer 
service. 

The  immediate  need  is  in  the  Friendly 
Visitor  Conference,  Where . special  emphasis 
B  laid  upon  constructive  work.  We  feel 
that  the  experience  gained  here  can  be  very 
valuable  to  one  who  is  planning  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  labor.  Former  volunteers 
who  have  taken  the  training  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  course,  and 
have  easily  obtained  salaried  positions  when 
these  have  been  sought. 

It  may  be  that  The  Outiook  would  reach 
just  the  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  take 
training  under  a  Bureau  which  purposes  to 
make  its  system  thorough  while  keeping  its 
aims  vital,  while  they  also  help  in  a  situation 
which  caDs. urgently  for  more  workers. 

We  shall  be  glad .  to  explain  our  work  to 
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any  who  may  wish  even  to  consider  coming 
to  us,  and  will  make  an  appointment  by  let- 
ter in  response  to  any  request. 

•(Miss)  Emily  S.  Hamblen, 
Head  Worker  Friendly  Visitor  Conference. 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities, 
10-12  Academy  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The   Northfield  Schools  are 

time  in  several  years  the 
treasurers  have  reported  a  deficit  on  running 
expenses  for  the  year  ending  July  31.  This 
we  must  meet  at  once,  and  are  therefore 
making  an  urgent  appeal  for,  funds.  To 
meet  our  current  expenses  for  this  year  and 
wipe  out  the  arrearages  of  last  season  we 
need  $100,000.  ...  -     .  ; 

Northfield  Seminary  and  Mount  Hermon 
Boys'  School  were  founded  by  D wight.  L: 
Moody  nearly  a  generation  ago,  and  they 
are  known  as  the  Northfield  Schools.  They 
have  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  over  eight 
hundred  students,  from  .every  section  of  the 
country.  Originally  established  for.  poor 
but  self-reliant  young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in 
early  years,  th:ese  schools  have  kept  true  to 
their  original  purpose,  and  are  still  keeping 
their  charges  at- the  nominal  sum  of  $100  a 
year,  which  is. one-half  the  actual  cost  for 
board  and  tuition. 

While  the  increased  cost  of  living  yearly 
adds  to  the  burden  that  must  be  made  up  by 
our  friends,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  in- 
crease our  student  charges.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  close 
the  door  upon  those  in  whose  behalf  the 
work  was  established.  .  We  must  therefore 
urgently  appeal  to  friends  throughout  the 
country  for  their  help.  May  we  seek  the 
help  of  your  readers  ?  Contributions  of  any 
sum  whatever  will  be  most  gratefully  appre- 
ciated, and  should  be  sent  to  the  under- 
signed. W.  R.   Moody. 

[The  Outlook  is  glad  to  bring  this  appeal 
to  the  attention  of  its  readers.  These  schools, 
under  the  admirable  direction  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Moody,  are  doing  a  valuable,  perhaps  even 
a  unique,  work  in  education,  and  deserve 
public-spirited  support. — The  Editors.] 

THE  PEOPLE  ^*  is  difficult  to  rcach  the  point 
OF  INDIA  o^  view  from  which  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Lewis  finds 
the  people  of  India  unwilling  to  learn.  To 
soine  observ^ers  it  seems  unexampled  that 
men  of  affairs'and  young  aspirants  for  office 
have  mastered  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature ;  while  the  National  Congress  and 
much  of  the  Indian  press  might  serve  as 
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models  for  their  like  in  this  country  or  in 
England  in  the  use  of  our  language,  in  style 
or  dialectic. 

As  to  primary  education,  Romesh  Dutt 
("  India  in  the  Victorian  Age,"  page  203)  says : 
"  Most  of  the  four  million  boys  who  attend 
schools  in  British  India  at  the  present  day 
only  receive  an  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  this 
elementary  education  was  not  originated  by 
British  administration,  but  is  indigenous  in 
India.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  reported,  after  inquiries  made 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  elemen- 
tary education  had  been  much  more  diffused 
in  India  from  time  immemorial  than  it  had 
been  in  Europe ;  and  that  Indian-  boys 
attending  their  indigenous  schools  showed 
great  powers  of  mental  calculation  in  simple 
arithmetic.  The  Bramans  and  the  upj)er 
'  classes  of  India  considered  it  a  part  of  their 
religious  duty  to  give  some  education  to 
their  children,  and  the  classes  engaged  in 
trades  and  commerce  trained  their  boys  in 
letters  and  in  accounts,  to  befit  them  for 
their  hereditary  duties.  British  administra- 
tion has  recognized,  helped,  and  subsidized 
this  ancient  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  help  given  is  still  inadequate." 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  **  base  ingratitude  " 
in  the  Indian  people.  The  ancient  Hindu 
measure  of  taxation  was  one-sixth  of  the 
gathered  crop.  The  British  found  India  in 
the  most  decadent  period  of  its  history,  when 
oppressive  invaders  took  half  the  crop,  and 
the  British  adopted  their  rate  of  exaction, 
after  first  plundering  their  accumulated 
treasures.  They  exacted  with  regularity 
what  formerly  varied  with  the  seasons,  for 
they  levied  on  an  official  estimate  of  the 
produce,  and  not  on  the  actual  return. 
Misery,  famine,  and  plague  undermined  this 
system  until  the  present  rate  tends  to  ap- 
proach one-half  the  estimated  net  crop,  but 
may  reach  sixty  per  cent  or  more,  for  the 
amount  is  not  defined  by  law,  but  largely 
depends  on  the  assessor,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  the  system 
which  we  are  told  leaves  the  rayat  the  light- 
est-taxed peasant  in  the  civilized  world ; 
yet  he  is  "  basely  ungrateful,"  although  en- 
joying an  annual  income  which  some  think 
may  reach  $10,  though  others  say  it  is  only 
IS. 

Another  "  blessing  "  is  railways.  1 1  comes 
disguised  in  questionable  shape.  Who  that 
takes  his  information  from  the  official  fount 
would  guess  that  India  guaranteed  five  per 
per  cent  on  the  shares  ?  that  these  shares 
were  based  on  twice  the  cost,  and  that  when 
this  arrangement  gave  a  market  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  per  cent,  India  bo\ight 


them  in  at  that  figure,  having  already  psud 
forty  million  pounds   sterling  for   deficits  . 
guaranteed  ? 

Six  or  seven  times  more  has  been  spent 
for  this  particular  "  blessing  "  than  for  irriga- 
tion. Each  recurring  famine  commission  • 
has  advised  the  contrary  policy,  but  in  vain«  v 
for  this  "  blessing  "  conspicuously  enriched  'j 
the  g^ver.  Its  system  of  finance  entitles  it 
to  rank  with  the  rankest  exploits  of  haute 
finance  of  our  own  decadent  period  of 
finance,  for  which  few  of  us  show  true 
gratitude.  Charles  R.  Soutter. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August 
™A°iJJST?r  6Imademyfirstpilgrimagre 
THE  ALCOTTs    ^    ^^^   „  Orchard    House," 

Concord,  home  of  the  Alcotts  from  1858  to- 
1878.  There  it  was  that  Louisa  May  Alcott 
wrote  the  first  part  of  "  Little  Women." 
Althoi^h  the  day  was  hot,  I  met  within  the 
hour,  going  and  coming,  at  least  twenty-five 
other  pilgrims  to  the  same  shrine. 

Such  being  the  continuous  interest  in  the 
house,  great  was  my  amazement  to  find  the 
sign  "  For  Sale  "  displayed,  and  an  air  of 
decay  and  abandonment  evident  Can  the 
Little  Women  of  America  afiFord  to  let  this 
house  crumble  and  fall,  till  the  place  that 
knew  it  shall  know  it  no  more  ?  It  is  not 
too  late,  now,  to  restore  it  The  low,  wide 
rooms  are  charming,  and  must  ever  seem 
pervaded  by  the  gracious  spiritual  presence 
of  those  who  consecrated  its  walls.  The 
woods  at  the  side,  and  stretching  far  back, 
are  ideally  beautiful,  and  in  my  mind's  eye 
I  could  see,  in  place  of  impending  ruin,  a 
home  once  more,  breathing  peace  and  rest 
to  weary  wielders  of  the  pen ! 

Is  there  not  among  all  the  fair  and  fortu- 
nate sisters  of  our  land  one  whose  means 
are  ample  enough  and  whose  heart  is 
inspired  enough  to  buy  this  property  and 
convert  it  into  a  home  for  struggling  and 
temporarily  indisposed  authoresses?  Think 
of  what  Louisa  Alcott  w€ls^  of  all  she  did 
for  her  family,  as  well  as  of  what  she 
wrote  to  bless  Ihe  world!  It  was  her  life 
she  gave  so  freely  and  so  fully ;  surely  there 
will  be  some  one  who  will  be  glad  to  give 
her  money  I 

This  is  only  a  hint  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
such  a  house  might  be  put.  Another  would 
be  to  suggest  to  the  children,  of  whatever 
age,  who  still  love  "  Littie  Women  "  to  con- 
tribute tach  ten  cents.  With  the  thousands 
of  dimes  that  should  come  like  a  torrent  the 
house  could  be  bought,  restored,  and  kept 
open  to  visitors,  whose  admission  fees  would 
defray  expenses.        Stella  M.  Livsey. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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"The  Eternal  Fitness"  of 
Fine  Cut  Glass  . 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  piece  of  really 
fine  cut  glass  which  did  not  confer 
dignity  upon  its  surroundings  ? 

Flank  it  with  silver,  china,  or  porce- 
lain— does  it  not  still  retain  all  of 
its  own  individualitv;  and  accentuate 
the  beauty  around  it  ? 

Cut  glass  is  at  home  everywhere.     Its 
good  taste,  its  beauty 
and  its  usefulness  are 
beyond  question. 

It  is  the  one  field  of 
artistic  endeavor  in 
which  America  is 
pre-eminent. 

It  lifts  out  of  the  commonplace  a  score 
of  household  items  on  the  dining 
table  or  sideboard — and  adds  its 
quota   of  refinement  and  beauty  to 


almost    every    other    room    in    the 
house. 
The  careful  buyer  treats  his  cut  glass 
as  a  valuable  collection — to  be  chosen 
piece  by  piece  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discretion. 
And  this  sense  of  discretion  must  per- 
force   lead    the    collector    to    prefer 
Libbey  Cut  Glass. 
There  is   nothing  be- 
yond or  above  Lib- 
bey— it  is  precisely 
what     the     familiar 
phrase  of  these  an- 
nouncements  terms 
it  —  "the  world's  best." 
You   will,  of  course,  be  sure    to  visit 
the  one    store    in    your   community 
which    sells   Libbey  Cut  Glass. 
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THE  UBBEY  GLASS  COMPANY 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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making.    Royal  is  first 

aid    to    many    a 

cook's  success 
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1  Book  Storo  at  Your  Dooi 


That  b  wkat  H  mmm  to  b«  r^iUni  as  a  umAm  af  Iha  Umb  UhrttyAwadaHaa. 
ANNIVERSARY.  Tha  Uaiaa  library  AsMcialiaB  b  a  Uaiaa  af  Baak-lama.  Lftrary 
iaccCbcr  ta  iava  aaaaf — km  aaka  aaa's  Baak  Maaar  fa  J«t  as  far  as  paadUa.    It 
'fa  Ikis  way  tkaa  aay  adbar  •t*MUkmM»  ia  the  Vmhrni  Statas,  tmi  is  thw  waHii  ta  sapply 
•H  tiw  way  «p  ta  M  PER  CENT  fraa  the  ragdar  paUkaliaa  pricas,  a  itataasat  prarad  Baay 


ia  1884.  aaJ  J«l  islahiatii  ib  TWENTT-FIF 
P^Kc  iihrariaa,  aaJ  taa««  didis  awada 
lay  aaJ  al  haahs  pahtthai  it  fistiftalas  aMta  b» 
■aiahara  at  hrga  JiiioaBti.  iafact,thad 
toMs  avar  ia  arary  cataiag  issaad. 


25th  Anniversary  Sales 

I  ///  commemoration  of  our  25th  Anniversary,  the  Association  has  planned  large  and  sxt 
I  advantages  for  its  members.  The  President  of  the  Association  has  spent  much  time  both  abroad  at 
at  hom^  in  gathering  together  an  unusually  attractive  stock  of  books ^  new,  old,  and  rare,  at  astonishinj^ 
low  prices.  It  will  be  to  the  decided  advantage  of  all  book-lovers,  and  library  builders,  and  all  rare  ba 
colUcUfrs  t4>  send  at  once  for  copies  of  our  early  fall  and  holiday  Catalogs  and  the  special  25 
Anniversary  inducements  we  are  offering  to  new  members.  Its  Catalogs  cover  a  wide  range  of  both  boo 
and  prices-— from  a  Vest  Pocket  ^''Hamlet "  at  24  cents  all  the  way  up  to  a  copy  of  Master  Humphrey 
Clocks  by  Charles  Dickens,  with  40  of  the  original  Drawings  by  PHIZ,  valued  by  experts  at  $4,000 X)9, 

What  the  Association  Supplies  i^  *^' t^^" 


lications     the 


the  Monthly  Payment  plan.  It  makes  a  Kpecialty  of  both  American  and 
Enfiflish  Remainders,  frequently  taking  the  entire  remainder  of  an  edition 
and  selUae  same  at  60  to  W  per  cent  discount  from  the  reeular  publication 
price.  It  has  a  thoroughly  eouipped  Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  De- 
partaaeatand  supplies  all  the  tine  papers  made  by  Crane,  Hurd.  Whitinir, 
and  aCher  aunufacturers  of  nrst-class  stationery  at  a  large  saving  in  price. 
It  aba  has  a  regularly  established  Wholesale  Magazine  Subscription 
Agenof ,  orders  being  taicen  for  all  Magazines  and  Periodicals  at  the  best 
Clabbiag  or  lowest  market  prices. 
Oar  2Sth  Aaaivwsary  stack  b  tha  aiaat  yaria^  aaJ  caaiprshiBiiri  h  aar  histery 

The  Aaaociaiion  carries  a  larger 


English  Imporiations 


stock  of  good  English  Library 
'      '       t  bai 
er  establishment  in  New  Yo 
x:iation  goes  to  Great  Britai 

^ ,i  many  thousands  of  volumes,  inclu,    „  

Rare  Books  and  First  Editions,  which  arc  catalogued  and  offered  to 


books  at  oargain  or  remainder 
■       ■  Ev< 

ji  goes  to  Great  Britain  an  _  . 

thousands  of  volume**,  including  numerous  Old  and 


pricea  thaa  aay  other  establishment  in  New  York.  Every  summer  the 
President  of  the  Association  goes  to  Great  Britain  and  personally  selects 
andparchases ' -*--i  :--i..j: -xu — j 


meiabaiaat  large  discounts. 

Oar  2Slfc  Aaaivarsafy  laiparUliaas  iaclaJa  i 


!  af  tha  chaicast  aadi  rarast 


Other  Memliership  Adfantages 


Does  an  insti- 
tution of  this 
kind     appeal 
to  yaa?— Taa  who  do  not  have  convenient  access  to  a  large  bookstore?— 
Yoa  wha  pay  hirh  prices  for  book.s  ?— You  who  get  unsatisfactory  service 
whea  ardenng  oy  mail  .'—You  who  order  from  book  catalogs  and.  doing 
'*    1  that  the  books  are  not  what  you  expected  and  not  according 


ao,  often  find  i 

to  description- -     _  

just  aa  far  as  possible,  and  bring  you  just  what  you  order,  and  bring  it 


to  descriptions?    If  so,  and  you  want  to  make  your  "  book  money"  go 


promptly,  then  by  all  means  secure  a  membership  in  the  Association. 
A  Vwk  Ammnnarf  Moshanhip  aisaas  BMaar  savag  appavtaaitias  far  al 
haok-lawrs  aaJ  Mhrary  haiyars 

TmIaI  HA^IaAMAlalaa  C«aa  Jhe  Association  sells  only  to 
InU  11611106191110  rr66  .Members  and  each  Memlxsr 
r  IS  required  to  pay  either  a 
niembenMp  fee  or  purchase  a  stipulated  amount  from,  the  Association  per 
annam.  But  until  January  1st,  1910,  we  offer  a  Trial  Membership  for 
one  y«ar  ABSOLuTKLY  FREE  to  all  Outlook  readers  who  are 
ACTUAL  BOOK  BUYERS  or  who  buy  the  other  lines  we  handle. 
There  are  na  "  strings  '*  to  this  offer,  for  we  mean  exactly  what  we  say. 
Oar  25th  Aaaifariary  Catalan  ara  rkh  ia  HalUay  sagf  asHaaa  aadlahaaadlb 
haakhargaias 


Valuable  Catalogs  Free  ^rrtiraiu^u^ 


as  issued  durini;  the  coming 

year.  The  Association  issues 

^  seven  or  eight  catalogs  each 

year,  earenag  the  entire  range  of  books,  including  Old  and  Rare  Books 
--"  "^"irst  Fxiitions.    Four  new  Catalogs  now  ready  and  sent  free :  1.  Catalog 
ihe  Monthly  Payment  Plan.    2.  Special  Sale  List  No,  71.  includir 


OUR  OWN  PUBLICATION 

The  following  are  selected  from  our  own  list  of  n. 
publications,  ooth  the  Publication  prices  ana  o 
Prices  to  members  are  given.  When  writing-  for 
Membership^  you  are  at  liberty  to  order  any  of  thi 
works  cU  the  Association  prices. 

THE   LIVING   RACES   OF 
MANKIND 

Described  by  eminent  travellers  and  specie 
ists,  and  illustrated  throughout  by  882  actu 
photographs  from  life,  25  beautiful  Fui 
PAGE  COLOR  PLATES,  besides  maps,  et 
Handsomely  bound  in  half  red  morocco,  clo 
sides,  gilt  top.  2  vols.  Size  9  x  10^  inchc 
Our  special  price  to  Members,  per  set,  $9.c 
delivered  prepaid. 

This  magnificent  work  covers  all  the  principal  countries 
the  World.  The  cliapters  on  North  America.  Mexico,  Afri 
India^  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  China  are  parti« 
larly  interesting.  The  work  was  many  years  in  preparati 
and  was  produced  in  England  at  a  cost  oi  many  thoosamoa 
dollars.  It  is  published  exclusively  in  the  United  StatM 
The  Union  Library  Association  in  coniunction  with  a 
Charles  L.  Bowman,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

We  will  send  this  work  on  approval  with  the  un  ^ 
standing  that  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory^  it  i 
be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE   BEST    VALUE   HOLIDAY  BOOK 
THE  YEAR 

MENPES'  PARIS.— PARIS.  By  Morti^ 
Menpes.  Text  by  Dorothy  Menpes.  With  7S  | 
page  illustrations  in  color,  and  with  line  dram 
in  the  text.  Printed  from  large  type.  8vo,  gilt  I 
handsomely  bound  in  red  linen  cloth,  back  and  f 
stamped  in  black  and  gold,  uncut  edges.  Publa 
at  $6.00.  Our  price  to  Members,  $3.00  postpaid.  ^ 
This  beautifully  prodttced  volume   is  one  of  tk* 

interesting  of  the  famous  A.  fff*  C.  Black  Cotonr    ' 

arrangemetth  for  the  publication  of  which  in  this  cc 

has  just  been  Reeled  by  ourselves. 


and  First  Editions.    Four  new  Catalogs  now  ready  and  sent  free :  I.  Catalog  No.  70— a  List  of  Fine  Sets  and  Fine  Editions  offered  for 
or  on  the  Monthly  Payment  Plan.    2.  Special  8ale  List  N(>.  71.  including  Part  1  of  our  Annual  and  Holiday  Catalog 

containing  thousands  of  hi?h-class  books  in  all  departnients  of  Literature,  manv  of  them  imported  from  London,  the  discounts  ranfrinc 


30  to  80  per  cent.    3.  WholeWlVPeriod'ival  tiBt,  in  which  tlie  Leading  Magazines  are'offered  at  SpedalClubb^^ 

4.  Oaialos:  of  Iture  Hookii,  FlrHt  Editions  and  Assoelation  Books.    In  this  is  included  the  rarest  Dickens  item  in  exial 


valued  at  $4,000.00.    Our  Regular  A  tmual  Holiday  Catalog  will  be  ready  and  sent  FREE  by  Thanksgiving. 


■n  MA    A*  The  Association  does  a  very  large  business  in   FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVINl^ 

PIIIb   dlOT milfillf  furnishes  all  kinds  of  vlsitinj^  cards,  wrltlna:  papers,  wedding  Invitations,  and  other  eni 
■  iiii»   ir  iwiiWii^i  J   yftoxV.  at  wholesale  rates  our  prices  in  many  cases  being  only  about  one-half  those  charged  by  retail  stati 

POINTS  TO  REIMEIMBER 

That  the  Association  is  the  largest  Mail-Order  Rook  Establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  only  Mail-Order  Book  Hou 
is  in  a  |i(>sition  to  promptly  supply  any  and  all  books  sold  in  the  trade. 

That  the  Association  is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  in  existence  for  a  Quarter  Century,  and  that  its  thousands  of  memU 
everr  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  of  the  Colonies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  nearly  every  foreign  country  where  there  are  Ameq 
stand  ready  to  back  up  everything  we  say  on  this  page. 

That  its  references  are  the  Commercial  Agencies,  or  any  of  the  leading  publishers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

That  its  members  receive  oronipt.  careful,  and  intelligent  attention :  that  it  carries  in  stock  the  books  it  catalogs,  and  is  one  of  t. 
iquipfed  and  busiest  Book  and  Stationery  establishments  in  New  York  Cit>',  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  great  shopping  district. , 
.  That  this  offer  is  limited  to  January  1,  1910.  and  that  you  should  write  at  once  so  as  to  receive  our  Catalogs  in  ample  time  to  on 
die  H^Hdays. 
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PUBLISHERS  ( 
BOOKSEU 


in  1884 
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The  Mayoralty  elec- 
THB  MEW  YORK        tioH    in   Ncw   Yofk 

MAYORALTY    CAMPAIGN    ^.^  , 

MR.  HEARST  ^^^  involvcs    morc 

than  a  personal  issue ; 
but  the  personality  of  the  candidates  is  an 
important  element  in  the  election.  Two 
candidates,  as  our  readers  already  know, 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Republican 
and  fusion  forces  and  by  Tammany.  Last 
week  a  third  candidate  entered  the  field  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
He  was  nominated  at  a  mass-meeting 
in  Cooper  Union,  arranged  by  former 
leaders  of  the  Independence  League,  Mr. 
Hearst's  own  private  party.  The  League 
as  an  organization  could  not  nominate  its 
founder,  for  at  the  recent  primaiies  the 
forces  of  Tammany  Hall  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing control  of  it.  Mr.  Hearst  is  the 
owner  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles  which  hold  the  palm  among 
American  newspapers  for  sensationalism, 
unscrupulousness,  and  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  journalistic  decency.  His 
executive  ability  is  proved  by  the  success 
which  he  has  achieved  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  publishing.  No  man  could 
have  raised  the  New  York  American  and 
its  companion  journals  to  their  presen* 
no.xious  eminence  unless  he  had  at  least 
possessed  the  faculty  of  surrounding  hiir  - 
self  with  loyal,  able,  and  skilled  associates 
and  of  filling  them  with  enthusiasm  for 
his  own  ideas.  His  political  ideals,  as 
seen  from  a  sympathetic  standp^>uit,  were 
described  by  a  correspondent  in  a  letter 
to  The  Outlook  three  years  ago,  in  which 
he  said: 

He  stands  as  the  representative  of  the 
progressive  programme  of  a  democratic 
commonw^tn.  .  .  .  The  times  call  for  a 
man  whose  aggressive  programme  shall  help 
forward  the  movement  for  the  reclamation 
of  power  and  wealth  to  the  people.  ...  A 
vote  for  Hearst  is  a  vote  for  the  friend  of 
democracy,  with  a  programme  and  a  for- 


ward look  to  the  time  when  Government 
sliaU,  through  the  people  themselves,  abolish 
white  slavery,  civilize  the  slums,  take  over 
monopolies,  and  give  the  men  who  do  the 
world's  work  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  prod- 
uct and  a  fair  chance  for  a  life  worth  living. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  served  a  term  in  Con- 
gress, but  his  service  there  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  times  he 
was  absent  from  his  seat  and  the  complete 
lack  of  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
work  of  the  House.  He  has  twice  been 
a  candidate  for  office,  running  against 
Mr.  McClellan  four  years  ago  for  Mayor 
of  New  York,  and  against  Mr.  Hughes 
three  years  ago  for  Governor  of  the  State. 
His  political  trustworthiness  and  his  avail- 
ability as  a  leader  of  an  anti-Tammany 
movement  are  indicated  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  those  two  candidacies.  Four 
years  ago  he  waged  a  campaign  of  bitter 
denunciation  against  Tammany  and  its 
leader,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy.  One 
short  year  later  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor 
of  the  Slate  at  the  hands  of  a  Convention 
dominated  by  the  same  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Mv  rr^hy  and  the  same  Tammany,  changed 
r.:>t  a  whit  in  the  twelve  months  that  had 
passed.  Mr.  Hearst,  as  he  is  portrayed 
by  his  friends  and  by  his  newspapers,  is, 
hke  the  other  two  candidates  for  the 
Mayoralty — a  Fiiend  of  the  People.  But 
our  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  service 
which  he  can  render  to  the  })eople  in  that 
capacity  can  best  be  expressed  in  the 
words  \wh\i\)  we  used  in  coninieiiting  upon 
his  candidacy  three  yi.-ars  at;0  : 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Hearst  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  political  quack,  who  has  never 
yet  cured  a  patient,  healed  any  pain,  or  re- 
moved a  single  cause  of  the  political  disease 
from  which  he  asserts  the  people  are  suffer- 
ing. xMore  than  that,  he  spends  his  time 
and  money  exactly  like  his  colleagues,  the 
medical  quacks,  in  aggravating  the  people's 
fears,  magnifying  their  ills,  and  deluding 
them  into  the  belief  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
can   save   them.     Political  quackery  is  the 
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last  thing  to  apply  to  political  disease,  and 
patent  nostrums  invariably  make  the  last 
fate  of  the  patient  worse  than  the  first  .  .  . 
We  oppose  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
not  because  we  make  light  of  the  political 
diseases  of  the  time,  not  because  we  do  not 
see  the  symptoms  of  political  and  social 
blood-poisoning  which  have  their  source  in 
graft,  luxurious  class  privilege,  and  corrup- 
tion, but  because  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  unreliable  promises,  the  dishonorable 
methods,  and  the  dangerous  and  deadly 
practices  of  quackery. 


The  other  two  can- 
THB  NEW  YORK  dldates  are  Judge 

MAYORALTY  CANDIDATES     iirni-    ^    t    r-^^^^^ 

JUDGE  oAYNOR  William  J.  Gaynor, 

Tammany,  and  Mr. 
Otto  T.  Bannard,  Republican  and  fusion. 
Both  are  eminent  men ;  Judge  Ga3mor's 
is  a  newspaper  eminence,  Mr.  Bannard's 
a  business  eminence.  Both  have  risen 
from  the  ranks ;  Judge  Gaynor  through 
political  service,  Mr.  Bannard  through 
business  service.  Both  are  men  of 
force ;  Mr.  Gaynor  is  a  fighter,  Mr. 
Bannard  is  an  organizer.  Both  began  as 
lawyers ;  Mr.  Gaynor  went  from  the  bar 
to  the  bench,  Mr.  Bannard  from  the  bar 
into  business  administration.  Both  may 
lay  claim  to  the  title  Friend  of  the 
People;  Judge  Gaynor's  friendship  is 
shown  by  speeches  representing  them, 
Mr.  Bannard's  by  services  rendered  them. 
Mr.  Gaynor  first  came  before  the  public 
about  twenty  years  ago.  As  counsel 
for  taxpayers  he  brought  a  suit  against 
the  Biooklyn  ring,  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  a  corrupt  deal.  As  the  • 
result,  in  the  Reform  election  which 
followed  he  was  nominated  as  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
McKane,  the  Coney  Island  boss,  under- 
took to  provide  by  fraud  the  necessary 
number  of  voters  to  defeat  him,  he  de- 
manded the  right  to  see  the  registry  lists ; 
when  that  was  refused,  he  applied  to  the 
courts  :  and  when  McKane  '.iisregardc^ 
.he  order  of  the  courts,  with  the  no\\ 
famous  saying,  '*  Injunctions  don  c  go  at 
Gravesend,"  all  Brooklyn  was  in  a  white 
heat.  Mr.  Gaynor  proved  to  be  the  man 
to  take  advantage  of  the  heat.  McKane 
went  to  Sing  Sing  and  Gaynor  went  on  to 
the  bench.  On  the  bench  he  has  been 
diligent,  active,  industrious,  but  no  one 
would  accuse  him  of  having  a  judicial 
temper.     His  opinions  are  all  convictions. 


and  convictions  opposed  to  his  own  he 
rarely  respects  or  even  understands.  He 
is  independent  but  erratic;  a  reformer, 
not  to  say  an  agitator,  on  the  bench.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  having  honest  convic- 
tions, a  quick  temper,  a  sharp  tongue,  and 
uncertain  judgment.  If  he  were  elected 
Mayor,  no  cne  could  foretell  what  he  would 
do,  except  that  he  would  almost  certainly 
do  the  unexpected.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Bryan  Democrat,  and  while  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  presided  at  a  Br>'an 
meeting  in  New  York  in  1896,  when 
Bryan  was  not  in  good  odor  even  with 
the  Tammany  Democracy.  Exactly  what 
Bryan  Democracy  means  we  cannot  tell, 
therefore  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  is 
Mr.  Gaynor's  Democracy.  Sometimes  he 
appears  to  be  an  extreme  individualist; 
sometimes  a  Socialist  in  his  sympathies  if 
not  in  his  convictions.  He  has  had,  until 
his  acceptance  of  the  Tammany  nomina- 
tion, the  approval  of  Mr.  Hearst. 

B 

Mr.  Bannard,  the 
THE  NEW  YORK  RepubUcan       and 

MAYORALTY   CANDIDATES      r       •  jj    ^ 

MR.  BANNARD  ^usion     Candidate, 

began  life  as  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store  ;  worked  his  own  way 
through  college ;  left  the  active  profession 
of  the  law  to  become  the  manager  of  a 
manufacturing  corporation  ;  succeeded  so 
well  in  putting  it  on  its  feet  that  more 
difficult  problems  in  reorganization  were 
successively  brought  to  him  for  solution, 
and  were  solved  with  as  great  success; 
did  not  allow  himself  to  become  so 
absorbed  in  private  enterprises  as  to  lose 
his  interest  in  the  public  welfare;  took 
part  in  creating  the  New  York  Charity 
OiTganization  Society,  and  since  its  crea- 
tion has  been  active  in  its  management ; 
took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  tene- 
ment-house reform ;  helped  to  create  the 
Provideat  Loan  Society,  a  contrivance 
to  save  the  poor  from  the  money-lend- 
ing sharks  by  lending  them  money  at 
low  rates  of  interest  and  on  such 
security  as  they  could  offer;  helped  to 
create  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  an 
organization  to  inspire  the  children  to 
save  their  money  and  to  enable  them  to 
do  it;  took  an  active  part  as  a  school 
trustee  in  the  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system  of  New  York  under  the 
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Strong  administration.  His  ability  as  a 
reorganiz^r  and  administrator  has  thus 
been  proved  by  a  career  in  which  there 
have  been  many"  successes  and  no  failures, 
a  career  which  has  demonstrated  his  busi- 
ness ability,  his  administrative  skill,  his 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  his  financial 
int^rrity,  and  his  public  spirit.  The  only 
question  which  remains  to  be  asked  con- 
cemii^  the  fitness  of  such  a  man  to  be 
intnisted  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
city's  chaotic  business  and  its  administra- 
tion on  a  business  basis  Is,  What  does  he 
think  concerning  the  respective  advantages 
of  municipal  and  private  ownership  of 
public  utilities  ?  And  on  this  question  he 
has  declared  himself  in  terms  which  are 
entirely  unambiguous.  The  first  para- 
graph which  follows  is  from  his  own 
statement ;  the  rest  is  from  the  platform 
which  he  unequivocally  and  specifically 
indorses : 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  the 
debt  limit.  Money  rendered  available 
through  this  means  should  be  used  for  new 
subways,  the  demand  for  which  is  insistent. 

All  future  subways  should  be  owned  by 
the  city.  They  should  be  built  with  the 
city's  funds,  construction  by  private  capital 
not  being  permitted  except  when  it  is  posi- 
tively demonstrated  that  the  city  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
for  n-ansit  extension,  and  then  only  on  terms 
that  will  preserve  strict  and  effective  mu- 
nicipal controL 

Thc  beneficial  system  of  street  railway 
transfers  has  been  practically  nullified.  We 
favor  such  action  as  will  secure  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  re-establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal transfer  system. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  the  city 
must  be  utilized  for  the  people  and  not  for 
stock  jobbing  or  speculation. 

A  subwav  built  by  private  capital,  to  be 
owned  by  the  city,  is  a  city  work.  Existing 
laws  prescribe  eight  hours  of  labor  and  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  labor  in  all  city 
works.  No  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  city  works  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  private  capital  and  those  done 
with  city  funds.  None  should  be  made  in 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  city's 
subways.  To  do  so  would  defeat  the  inten- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  be  unjust  to  labor. 

We  believe  that  these  portraits  will  give 
our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  men  offered 
to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  as 
candkktes  for  the  head  of  the  municipal 
government 


NO    STEP    BACKWARD 


No  utterance  of  Pres- 
ident Taft  during  his 
Western  trip  has  been  more  encouraging 
because  of  its  ring  of  sincerity  and  posi- 
tive purpose  than  that  which  dealt  \A'ith 
the  future  policy  of  his  Administration  in 
what  he  himself  terms  repeatedly  the 
Roosevelt  policies.  Thus,  after  declaring 
his  intention  to  secure  confirmatory  and 
enabling  legislation  to  carry  still  further 
into  effect  his  predecessor's  work  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  Mr. 
Taft  pointed  out  that  the  present  era  of 
business  prosperity*  had  its  resulting  evils, 
that  men  through  the  use  of  wealth  have 
seized  power  and  are  employing  it  by  way 
of  monopoly  and  otherwise  in  illegal  and 
injurious  ways,  and  that  this  kind  of 
abuse  must  be  suppressed.  Such  evils, 
he  said,  "  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  in  a  marvelous  crusade  by 
my  predecessor,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
it  is  iTiy  duty  to  continue  those  policies 
and  to  enforce  them  as  far  as  I  may  and 
recommend  to  Congress  that  there  be  put 
upon  the  statute-books  those  laws  that 
shall  clinch  the  progress  which  was  made 
under  him."  But  with  prosperous  busi- 
ness conditions  people  are  apt  to  grow 
lax  about  the  enforcement  of  anti-preda- 
tory laws  and  principles.  Mr.  Taft  there- 
fore urged  citizens  to  watch  their  Con- 
gressmen and  to  see  that  there  should  be 
equality  of  opportunity  and  that  the  pros- 
perity should  not  *'  be  confined  to  a  few 
who  monopolize  the  means  of  production 
or  the  means  of  transportation  and  thus 
prevent  that  equality  of  distribution  which 
we  all  like  to  see."  He  added:  "The 
truth  is  that  money  and  wealth  contribute 
nothing  unless  they  enable  us  to  make 
ourselves  better,  unless  they  enable  us  to 
think  something  of  others  and  to  help 
others — those  who  are  down — onward  in 
the  progress  of  life."  In  other  speeches 
Mr.  Taft  vehemently  commended  'n  j^en- 
eral  and  in  dctciil  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ,x.>licies 
regarding  the  abuse  of  corporate  wealth, 
and  asserted  again  and  again  his  sympa- 
thies with  those  policies  and  his  intention 
to  enforce  and  extend  them.  In  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  next  session  of  Congress  spe- 
cific recommendations  will  be  made  for 
new  action  in  this  direction,  and  his  recent 
speeches  give  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of 
what  these  will  be. 
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In  the  domain  of  church  music 
"^BucK^  in  America,  Dudley  Buck,  who 

died  last  week,  has  had  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Bom  in  1839,  Mr.  Buck 
came  to  manhood  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  service  a  musician  could  render 
to  America  was  in  the  training  of  musical 
taste.  For  this  service  Mr.  Buck  was 
particularly  fitted.  He  had  not  the  tem- 
perament of  an  innovator  or  a  reformer. 
He  was  willing  to  represent  in  composi- 
tion and  performance  the  prevailing  and 
the  traditional  rather  than  the  unusual  and 
novel.  He  was  an  oi^anist  of  great 
ability,  and  in  the  concerts  which  he  gave 
in  almost  every  part  of  America  he  set  a 
standard  which  was  within  the  understand- 
ing of  his  auditors  and  at  the  same  time 
was  higher  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  In  the  same  manner 
he  did  good  service  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  appreciation  by  his  com- 
positions. Even  now  there  are  thousands 
of  churches  which  need  for  their  advance- 
ment toward  a  reverential  and  dignified 
musical  service  just  the  sort  of  music 
which  Dudley  Buck  composed.  To  the 
fastidious  musical  critic,  or  to  the  musi- 
cal amateur  who  is  interested  and  moved 
by  the  modem  phases  of  musical  develop- 
ment, Dudley  Buck's  music  may  some- 
times seem  oversweet ;  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  attended  the  concerts 
a  generation  ago,  and  to  the  very  great 
majority  of  church-goers,  this  music  makes 
an  appeal  which  the  more  subtie  and  vig- 
orous music  of  other  composers  would 
altogether  fail  to  make.  At  the  same  time, 
Dudley  Buck's  compositions  are  those  of 
a  trained  musician.  His  workmanship 
was  never  unsound  or  insincere.  His 
compositions  cover  many  departments  of 
the  art.  His  cantatas  are  well  known 
and  are  likely  to  have  a  long-continued 
life.  He  wrote  many  organ  composi- 
tions and  some  orchestral  music.  A  few 
of  his  SI  ngs  have  had  a  wide  vogue,  and 
his  male  choruses  have  deserved  the  repu- 
tation they  have  won.  Dr.  Buck  exerted 
a  wide  influence  as  teacher.  Under  his 
instruction  have  come  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
story  of  music  in  America.  Among  them 
have  been  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  an 
American  composer  of  real  distinction, 
and  Mr.  Clarence   Eddy,  who  is  one  ot 


the  world's  greatest  organists.  In  con- 
trast to  the  experience  of  many  musicians. 
Dr.  Buck  did  not  apparentiy  show  any 
great  musical  talent  as  a  child  ;  at  least  he 
did  not  begin  his  musical  education  until  he 
v/as  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  studied  in 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Paris.  He  was 
organist  in  Hartford,  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Brookl)^.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music.  His  circle  of  influence  in  this 
country,  therefore,  has  been  extensive. 

B 

Professor  Wallace, 

SHAKBSPBARB'S  r  i.u      T  T    •  -^       r 

THEATRICAL  PROPERTY        ^^  ^^^  UmVCrSlty  Of 

Nebraska,  reports 
that  he  has  made  some  interesting  Shake- 
spearean discoveries — the  most  important, 
in  his  judgment,  since  the  finding  of 
Shakespeare's  will,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  information  relates  to 
Shakespeare's  financial  relations  with  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  Theaters,  and  is 
derived  from  the  records  of  a  lawsuit,  the 
complainant  in  which  was  the  daughter 
of  Shakespeare's  friend  John  Hemyngs, 
who,  with  Condell,  another  of  Shake- 
speare's friends,  edited  the  Folio  Edition 
of  the  plays  in  1623.  The  husband  of 
Hemyngs's  daughter  was  a  well-known 
actor  who  lived  only  three  years  after  his 
marriage,  and  died  in  1614,  leaving  his 
wife,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old,  two 
leases  which  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
her,  and  which  represented  certain  shares 
held  by  her  husband  in  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  Theaters.  The  father  and 
daughter  had  a  falling  out,  and  the 
daughter  sued  the  father  in  1615.  The 
case  appears  to  have  been  settied  out  of 
court ;  but  there  was  a  further  suit,  and 
it  is  the  documents  iii  this  suit  that  fur- 
nish the  facts  which  Professor  Wallace 
thinks  he  has  discovered.  These  docu- 
ments give  the  history  of  all  shares  in  the 
two  theaters  from  the  beginning.  The  case 
was  tried  only  two  months  prior  to  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  was,  in  effect,  directed 
against  Shakespeare  and  the  entire  com- 
pany of  stockholders,  Hemyngs  being  the 
business  manager  and  agent  of  the  com- 
pany. The  documents  cover  the  period 
from  1599  to  1616,  when  Shakespeare 
was  writing  some  of  his  greatest  plays 
and  the  theaters  had  attained  great  popu- 
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larity.  In  1614  Shakespeare  owned  one- 
seventh  in  the  Blackfriars  Theater  and 
one-fourteenth  in  the  Globe  Theater. 
His  profits  from  the  Globe  Theater  did 
not  exceed,  in  Professor  Wallace's  opin- 
ion, three  hundred  pounds,  but  his  profits 
from  the  Blackfriars  were  much  larger 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Of 
course  these  amounts  must  be  multi- 
plied many  times  to  get  at  their  value 
in  purchasing  power  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 


What  promises  to  be  a 

WHERE     WAS  THE  ^^  i_ 

GLOBE  THEATBRT  very  prett>'  controversy 
involving  an  unusual 
number  of  scholars  has  arisen  over  the 
site  of  the  Globe  Theater.  Barclay's 
Brewer}-,  Southwark,  not  far  from  the 
London  Bridge,  has  been  accepted  gener- 
ally as  the  site  of  the  Globe,  and  a  tablet 
designed  by  Dr.  William  Martin,  com- 
memorative of  the  fact,  was  last  week 
placed  on  the  Brewery,  with  appro- 
priate exercises,  the  well-known  actor 
Beerbohm  Tree  delivering  the  address. 
Now  comes  Professor  Wallace,  who  has 
been  searching  the  records  in  the  Record 
Office  with  great  diligence,  and  declares 
that  the  theater  stood  south  of  the  Brew- 
ery, on  what  is  now  Park  Street,  and  he 
is  supported  in  this  claim  by  a  number  of 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholars,  including 
Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall.  Dr.  Martin  declines 
to  accept  as  conclusive  evidence  the  docu- 
moits  reported  by  Professor  Wallace,  and 
declares  that  the  clerk  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Elizabeth  and  who  described 
the  documents  confused  the  two  words 
north  and  south.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  per- 
haps the  foremost  living  expert  in  the 
matter  of  Shakespearean  bibliography  and 
manuscripts,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Professor  Wallace  somewhat  overrates 
the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  Southwark  maps  and  rec- 
ords do  not  support  Professor  Wallace's 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the 
Globe  Theater.  In  one  sense  this  is  a 
local  controversy  which  will  be  setded 
entirely  by  an  appeal  to  documentary  evi- 
dence of  various  kinds  in  the  hands  of 
experts.  But  everything  relating  to 
Shakespeare  is  of  such  interest  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  discussion  regard- 


ing the  location  of  the  Globe  Theater 
will  be  followed  almost  as  closely  as 
that  concerning  the  location  of  the  Pole. 
A  matter  of  interest  to  all  Shake- 
speare-lovers, and  especially  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  visited  Stratford-on-Avon, 
was  the  opening  of  Harvard  House 
at ,  Stratford  last  week.  This  ancient 
dwelling  is  a  better  specimen  of  sixteenth- 
century  architecture  than  the  Shakespeare 
birthplace.  It  has  been  bought  and  re- 
stored to  its  original  form  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  the  novelist, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Morris,  of  Chicago.  In 
it  lived  the  mother  of  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  the  university  that  bears  his 
name,  and  to  Harvard  University  the 
house  will  hereafter  belong,  through  the 
generous  action  of  Mr.  Morris  and  Miss 
Corelli. 

B 

MUSIC  FOR  ALL  Thc  term  "  popular  mu- 
sic "  is  usually  regarded  as 
being,  if  not  exactly  opprobrious,  at  least 
patronizing.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  music  which  is  of  the  highest 
artistic  standing  should  not  be  popular. 
Indeed,  the  art  of  music  in  its  beginnings 
was  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  class. 
Its  origins  are  to  be  found  in  that  most 
democratic  of  mediaeval  institutions,  the 
Church,  and  in  the  dances  and  the  songs 
of  the  peasantry'.  Not  until  good  rpusic 
becomes  popular  in  America  will  it  have 
the  place  here  that  it  has  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries.  For  this  reason  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  ever\'  movement  to 
bring  good  music  within  the  hearing  of 
those  whom  Lincoln  called  the  plain  peo- 
ple should  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  of 
progress  in  American  civilization.  Such 
a  movement  has  attained  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  Chicago.  In  the 
small  parks  or  playgrounds  of  that  city 
there  were  given  last  winter  a  series  of 
fifteen  concerts,  or,  as  they  were  more 
accurately  called,  "  Musical  Evenings." 
The  composers  whose  music  was  heard 
ranged  from  Palestrina  and  Farrant  to 
Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky.  In  no  case 
was  the  standard  lowered.  Moreover, 
the  music  was  not  orchestral,  with  its  rich 
variation  in  color  and  its  appeal  to  the  love 
of  display,  nor,  as  a  rule,  was  it  choral,  with 
its  occasional  mighty,  thrilling  masses  of 
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tone ;  it  was  virtually  all  chamber  music. 
These  concerts,  therefore,  constituted  a 
severe  test  of  the  belief  that  music  alone 
without  trappings  or  appurtenances  can 
make  its  own  way  to  the  affection  of  the 
people.  Preceding  each  number  on  the 
programme  a  few  words  of  explanation 
were  given  to  the  audience.  For  example, 
before  playing  a  Mozart  sonata,  the  per- 
former gave  a  short  talk,  so  that 
even  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
technique  of  music  could  understand 
something  of  the  sonata^s  structure, 
and  as  he  talked  he  played  the  themes 
and  repeated  them  until  the  audience 
became  familiar  with  them.  These  audi- 
ences were  appreciative,  and  they  were 
ingenuous  in  their  expressions  of  dislike 
or  approval.  The  hearer  who  did  not 
fancy  the  music  had  no  hesitation  in  leav- 
ing the  hall,  and  those  hearers  who  de- 
sired the:  repetition  of  a  piece  were  insist- 
ent. In  every  audience  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  children.  The  way  these 
people  listened  to  the  music  of  Schumann 
and  Beethoven  and  Chopin  and  Brahms, 
and  other  composers  whose  names  are 
worthily  associated  with  these,  proved  how 
unnecessary  it  is  to  make  what  are  called 
concessions  to  popular  taste.  The  fact 
is,  popular  taste  in  music  is  much  more 
to  be  trusted  than  the  taste  of  those  who 
fancy  that  in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  a 
musician  must  be  condescending.  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  evenings,  it 
should  be  said,  was  an  exception  to  the 
prevailing  use  of  chamber  music;  that 
was  an  evening  of  choral  singing.  That 
singing,  however,  was  a  capdla — that  is, 
without  accompaniment ;  and  it  was  so 
ordered  as  to  show  the  development  of 
part  singing  from  the  plainsong  of  the 
twelfth  century  through  the  early  polyph- 
ony of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  mod- 
em era  of  harmony.  These  musical  eve- 
nings were  the  creation  of  the  Women  ^s 
Trade  Union  League  of  Chicago.  They 
were  conceived  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dresden, 
of  Chicago  University.  They  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  without  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Park  Commissioners, 
or  the  contributions  of  many  friends  of 
the  enterprise,  or  the  help  of  the  musi- 
cians who  took  part.  There  is  no  reason 
why  every  city  should  not  have  such  musi- 
cal evenings. 


i 


THE  INCOME  TAX 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  Con- 
vention declares  itself  in  favor  of  an  in- 
come tax,  but  raises  the  question  whether 
such  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  State  or 
by  the  National  Government,  or  whether 
there  should  be  two  taxes,  one  State,  the 
other  National.  It  bases  its  advocacy  of 
an  income  tax  on  the  following  principle : 

The  burden  of  taxation  should  be  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  bear  most  heavily  upon  those 
best  able  to  sustain  it. 

This  is  specious,  but  it  is  false.  Taxa- 
tion should  be  determined,  not  by  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  pay  the  State, 
■'  but  by  the  service  which  the  State  ren- 
■  ders  to  the  individual.  The  principle  laid 
•  down  by  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
I  State  Convention  is  an  application  of  the 
\  Socialistic  doctrine :  "  From  every  man 
'according  to  his  ability,  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  need."  This  is  generosity, 
not  justice.  Justice  requires  from  every 
man  a  fair  recompense  for  the  service  ren- 
dered to  him.  A  fair  equivalent  should 
be  rendered  by  the  State  for  every  tax  col- 
lected ;  and  the  taxes  should  be  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  those  who 
require  of  and  receive  from  the  State  the 
greatest  service.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Massachusetts  Convention  assumes 
that  the  State  is  a  benevolent  corporation, 
and  that  every  man  should  contribute  to 
its  treasury  on  the  missionary  basis,  "  as 
the  Lord  hath  prospered  him."  But  the 
State  is  not  a  benevolent  corporation.  It 
is  oiTganized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  persons  and  property.  And 
the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  protection  furnished.  It  should  there- 
fore be  proportioned  not  to  incomes  but 
to  possessions. 

For  the  cost  of  protecting  persons  does 
not  greatly  vary.  It  costs  little  or  nothing 
more  to  protect  a  banker  whose  salary  is 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  than  to 
protect  the  bookkeeper  whose  salary  is 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  it  costs 
a  great  deal  more  to  protect  the  fif  t>'-thou- 
sand-dollar  house  of  the  banker  and  the 
various  corporations  in  which  the  banker 
has  invested  half  a  million  or  more  than 
it  does  to  protect  the  furniture  of  the 
bookkeeper  in  his  rented  apartment.     A . 
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tax  levied  on  income  derived  from  invest- 
ment would  be  legitimate ;  because  such 
a  tax  would  be  levied  on  property,  and 
so  would  be  proportioned  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  community  to  the  in- 
dividual. That  taxes  levied  on  income 
derived  from  industry  are  not  legitimate  ; 
because  such  taxes  are  proportioned  to 
the  market  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  individual  to  the  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  performs 
other  functions  than  the  protection  of 
person  and  property.  It  maintains  light- 
houses, dredges  harbors,  keeps  open 
navigable  rivers,  maintains  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  through  which  it  dis- 
tributes seed  and  furnishes  education. 
But  the  benefits  of  these  services  are, 
roughly  speaking,  shared  by  the  property- 
owners  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
property.  The  steamship  company  gets 
more  benefit  from  the- lighthouse  service 
than  does  the  passenger  on  the  steam- 
ship :  and  the  landowner  gets  more  ben- 
efit from  the  Agricultural  Department 
than  the  day-laborer  on  the  farm.  Prop- 
erty, not  persons,  should  pay  the  taxes ; 
and  the  taxes  should  be  proportioned,  not 
to  the  ability  of  the  person  to  pay,  but  to 
the  value  of  the  prop>erty. 

It  is  often  true  that  the  ability  of  the 
owner  to  pay  taxes  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  he  owns.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  always  true.  He  may  own  large 
unproductive  properties ;  he  may  be  land 
poor.  But  the  land  should  be  taxed, 
because  it  requires  protection.  The  rail- 
way in  which  all  his  fortune  is  invested 
may  be  declaring  no  dividends.  But  it 
requires  policing  and  should  pay  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  this 
country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  own  little  or  no  property, 
who  live  on  their  incomes  and  spend  all 
they  earn — ^ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
tailors,  dressmakers,  milliners,  clerks — who 
ask  of  the  Government  only  personal  pro- 
tection. They  should  only  pay  for  what 
the  Government  gives  them.  But  an 
income  tax  makes  them  pay,  not  for  what 
the  Government  gives  them,  but  for  what 
the  Government  can  get  out  of  them. 
Proportioning  the  {axes  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  taxed  was  the  old  Roman 
method ;  it  is  the  modem  Oriental  method. 
Russia  and  Turkey  plan  to  levy  the  taxes 


so  as  to  get  out  of  each  individual  all  he 
can  be  made  to  pay.  That  is  unjust  tax- 
ation. America  should  levy  her  taxes  so 
that  each  man  shall  pay  the  Government 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  service  which  the 
Government  renders  him.  That  is  just 
taxation. 

Some  specific  injustices  which  grow  out 
of  the  general  injustice  of  an  income  tax 
we  shall  refer  to  hereafter. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 
WHO   SHALL   BE   MASTER? 

In  November  the  people  of  New  York 
City  are  to  decide  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment they  shall  have  for  the  next  four  years. 
They  are  going  to  delegate  to  certain  men 
great  authority.  So  great  is  that  authority 
that  it  is  coveted  by  men  for  selfish  ends. 
In  order  to  secure  that  authority  unscru- 
pulous men  will  try  to  purchase  it  from 
the  voters  by  crafty  promises  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  favors.  It  is  wholly  idle  for 
public-spirited  men  to  try  to  meet  those 
promises  by  offering  promises  in  competi- 
tion. If  those  who  are  fighting  for  good 
government  in  New  York  City  wish  to  win, 
they  must  discard  altogether  the  appeal 
of  their  opponents,  they  must  trust  to  the 
good  faith  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  must  carry  on  their  campaign  in  the 
belief  that  if  a  moral  issue  can  be  made 
clear  the  voters  will  decide  on  the  whole 
for  the  public  good. 

By  the  nomination  of  William  J.  Gay  nor 
Tammajiy  Hall  has  raised  such  a  moral 
issue.  It  concerns  the  very  elements  of 
government. 

The  primary  object  of  government  is 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Where 
society  guards  life  and  property  there  is 
at  least  some  sort  of  orderly  government. 
Where  societ>'  fails  to  guard  life  and 
property  there  is  anarchy.  Government 
ought  to  do  more,  but  it  is  not  government 
if  it  does  less. 

In  establishing  and  maintaining  a  police 
force  the  city  undertakes  to  perform  this 
primary  duty  of  government.  If  that 
police  force  is  disciplined  and  efficient,  the 
city  is  succeeding  in  this  primary  duty. 
If  that  force  is  undisciplined  and  ineffi- 
cient, it  does  not  matter  how  many  other 
showy  and  impressive  achievements    the 
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city  may  point  to,  it  fails  in  that  primary 
duty.  And  when  the  city  fails  to  protect 
life  and  property,  the  evil  consequences 
weigh  most  heavily  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  defend  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  demoralization  of  the  police 
invariably  means  oppression  of  the  poor. 
The  rich  man  can  protect  himself  against 
the  lawless  by  hiring  private  watchmen 
and  detectives.  The  poor  man  has  noth- 
ing to  protect  himself  with  except  the  bal- 
lot. Happily,  that  weapon  of  defense  is 
a  strong  one  if  those  who  possess  it  know 
how  to  use  it.  Those  who  have  most  at 
stake  in  an  issue  concerning  the  police 
have  in  this  election  the  means  in  their 
hands  by  which  they  can  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  wives  and  children  safet}' 
for  four  years  at  least.  The  man  whom 
they  choose  as  Mayor  has  the  power  to 
decide  whether  the  guardians  of  the  city 
shall  be  efficient  or  inefficient. 

Against  whom  do  the  police  guard  the 
people  of  the  city  ?  Mainly  against  two 
classes  of  the  lawless.  There  are,  in  the 
first  place,  those  whose  calling  or  inclina- 
tion is  violence ;  there  are,  in  the  second 
place,  those  whose  business  is  dealing  in 
vice.  Both  prey  upon  the  city.  To  the 
one  class  belong  the  tough,  the  hoodlum, 
the  "  Black-hander,"  the  burglar ;  to  the 
other  class  belong  the  dive-keeper,  the 
pander,  the  cadet.  These  enemies  of  the 
city  are  forever  on  the  alert.  If  the  strong 
hand  of  the  police  is  weakened  or  ham- 
pered, they  are  quick  to  seize  their  chance 
of  plunder.  If  the  people  of  New  York, 
those  who  are  living  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ments or  in  small  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  cit>',  want  to  go  to  and  from  their 
work  and  pleasure  in  peace,  if  they  want 
a  decent  chance  for  their  sons  and  safety 
for  their  daughters,  they  will  vote  for  a 
man  who  has  less  sentimental  concern  for 
the  feelings  of  a  hoodlum  or  the  personal 
liberty  of  a  dive-keeper  than  determina- 
tion that  the  hoodlum  and  the  dive-keeper 
shall  not  get  the  upper  hand.  To  hear 
some  politicians  talk  one  would  imagihe 
that  they  believed  the  great  mass  of 
the  poor  in  the  city  were  hoodlums  or 
dive-keepers  and  were  selfishly  interested 
in  the  sort  of  personal  liberty  that  enables 
a  boy  wantonly  to  destroy  property  with 
impunity  and  enables  a  keeper  of  a  disor-, 
derly  house  to  engage  in  his  trade  without 


interference.  Those  who  have  boys  to  train 
in  the  midst  of  the  city's  temptations  or 
have  giris  to  protect  in  the  midst  of  the 
city's  dangers  ought  to  resent  this  insult. 
The  real  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  in  the  liberty  of  the  lawless,  but 
in  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  police. 
As  ex-Commissioner  McAdoo  says  in  his 
article  in  the  Century  for  September :  "  A 
sullen,  discontented,  and  disorganized 
army  will  not  win  battles,  especially  against 
the  very  powerful  and  well-organized 
forces  who  live  to  break  the  law,  or  live 
by  evading  the  law,  in  New  York."  Let 
us  examine  the  record  of  Judge  Gaynor 
and  see  whether  his  record  has  not  been 
such  as  to  make  the  police  force  sullen, 
discontented,  and  disorganized. 

Two  instances  will  suffice.  One  was  the 
case  of  the  police  against  a  man  charged 
with  dealing  in  vice ;  the  other  was  the 
case  of  the  police  against  a  boy  arrested 
for  violence. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Drum  was 
charged  with  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  the  testi- 
mony of  two  policemen.  One  of  these 
witnesses  declared  that  Drum  told  the 
policeman  to  register  as  "  John  Wise ; 
nobody  will  be  the  wiser,"  thus  acknowl- 
edging that  he  knew  he  was  doing  an 
illegal  act.  The  man  was  convicted  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Gaynor  reversed  the  decision  by  accepting 
the  man  s  statements  and  discrediting  the 
straightforward  testimony  of  the  police- 
man by  declaring  it  to  be  "  inherently 
improbable."  This  decision,  or  rather 
this  dictum,  has  made  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  before  to  convict  dive-keepers  on 
the  testimony  of  the  police.  It  has  put 
the  police  at  a  disadvantage  with  one  class 
of  the  lawless,  and  has  made  them,  the 
people's  guardians,  suspected  persons  in 
every  magistrate's  court. 

The  other  instance  was  the  Duffy  case. 
It  is  recent  in  the  minds  of  New  York 
citizens.  Judge  Gaynor  wrote  a  letter  to 
Commissioner  Bingham,  head  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  asking  him  to 
have  removed  from  the  possession  of  the 
police  the  photograph  and  record  of  a 
young  man  named  Duffy,  who,  while  he 
had  been  arrested  several  times,  had  not 
been  convicted  of  any  crime.     Commis- 
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sioner  Bingham  did  not  consider  it  wise 
or  safe,  in  view  of  the  information  given 
him  by  his  subordinates  in  regard  to  the 
young  man's  history,  to  comply  with  the 
request  without  personal  assurances  from 
Judge  Gaynor  concerning  the  young 
man's  character.  These  assurances  Judge 
Gaynor  declined  to  give ;  he  thereupon 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  Mayor,  ac- 
cused Conrniissioner  Bingham  of  "  scoun- 
drelism,"  and,  at  least  by  intimation,  called 
for  the  Commissioner's  removal.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Judge  Gaynor's  interference.  Com- 
missioner Bingham,  whose  administration 
of  the  Police  Department  had  been  effi- 
cient and  honest,  was  dismissed  without  a 
hearing ;  his  chief  subordinates,  who  had 
worked  conscientiously  for  the  good  of 
the  dty,  were  either  removed  or  punished 
by  reduction  in  rank,  the  whole  force  was 
practically  served  with  a  notice  that  a  po- 
ficeman's  word  was  not  respected  and  that 
his  principal  duty  was  to  regard  the  wishes 
of  politicians,  not  to  suppress  lawlessness ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  police  as  an  effi- 
cient arm  of  the  law  was  turned  backward. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  Tammany 
candidate  for  Mayor.  At  best  it  is  the 
record  of  a  sentimentalist  who  can  be  used 
as  a  tool  of  the  vicious  and  the  disorderly 
by  designing  politicians.  The  police  issue 
in  New  York  is  a  clear  one.  If  the 
peoj^e  of  New  York  want  the  lawless  to 
be  master,  they  will  elect  William  J.  Gay- 
nor as  Mayor  ;  if  they  want  their  guardians 
to  be  in  control,  they  will  choose  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  the  very  opposite  of  Judge 
Gaynor  in  temperament,  record,  and 
pofitical  methods. 

B 

HOW  MUCH  AND  HOW 

LITTLE 

The  reader  of  the  history  of  Arthur 
Pendennis  would  despise  that  interesting 
jTOung  worldling  before  he  was  half-way 
through  the  story  if  Pen  did  not  so  often 
despise  himself.  It  is  the  conflict  between 
his  generous  nature,  which  scorns  meanness, 
and  his  moral  immaturit}^  and  confusion 
of  mind  that  keeps  him  from  going  to 
the  moral  rubbish-heap  ;  and  it  is  the  vein 
of  genuine  affection  in  that  veteran  world- 
ling Major  Pendennis  that  holds  us  back 
from  jeering  at  his  painted  boots  and 
wig-     There  is  a  touch  of  gold  in  the  base 


metal,  and  we  patiendy  wait  while  the 
artist,  who  knew  the  uses  of  the  alloy  as 
well  as  the  gold,  separates  the  shining 
metal  from  the  lusteriess  mass.  While  the 
fight  between  generosity  and  meanness  in 
a  man  is  going  on  we  look  on  with  some- 
thing deeper  than  a  spectator's  interest ; 
it  is  not  until  the  man  throws  up  his 
hands  and  lets  himself  sink  in  the  slough 
that  we  turn  away  with  disgust. 

The  saving  quality  in  the  society  of 
to-day  is  i^  lurking  suspicion  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  its  organization, 
the  deep-going  skepticism  of  ultimate 
value  that  sleeps  in  its  most  striking 
achievements.  It  is  like  a  man  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  a  breathless  race 
for  fortune,  and  finds  at  the  end  that 
the  goal  has  lost  the  luster  that  lured  him 
on  and  is  a  dull  stone  set  in  a  desert. 
Society  has  worked  prodigiously,  audits  toil 
has  gained  a  certain  dignity  from  its  very 
magnitude;  but  when  the  working  day 
comes  to  an  end,  as  it  does  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  engines  slow  down,  and 
society  sits  down  under  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  sky  and  thinks,  a  deadly  sense  of 
weariness,  a  kind  of  nausea  of  things, 
comes  over  men.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  young 
man  whose  soul  is  stirring  in  him  and  to 
whom  great  aims  are  calling  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  offer  him  a  fortune 
and  tell  him  to  go  off  and  be  happy !  A 
fortune  is  the  last  thing  he  really  wants  ; 
what  his  spirit  cries  out  for  is  a  chance, 
not  to  save  but  to  spend,  not  to  gain  but 
to  give.  His  muscles  are  eager  for  exer- 
tion, his  nerves  tingle  with  unexpended 
force,  idealism  lays  its  noble  claim  upon 
him ;  and  he  is  offered  ease,  comfort,  a 
dinner  at  the  club,  a  padded  chair  before 
the  fire  I  It  is  very  like  trying  to  comfort 
with  a  good  dinner  a  man  over  whom  a 
terrible  calamity  has  swept. 

Men  have  done  wonderful  things  with 
their  brains  and  hands;  they  have  put 
the  magicians  of  old  romance  to  shame : 
but  have  they  done  well?  Have  they 
solved  the  problem  of  living,  or  filled  their 
souls  with  gladness  ?  Are  they  singing  at 
their  work  ?  Have  they  found  the  joy  of 
the  artist  or  are  they  bearing  the  pain  of 
the  artisan  ?  Have  their  concentration  of 
energy,  their  indomitable  courage  in  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  their  almost  magi- 
cal skill  brought  them  happiness  ?     He  is 
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,  >  v%"  -^a^r  or  a  shallow  sen- 
»  X*  ..n  jer\-alues  what  has  been 
;• ,  o  men  a  deeper  insight  into 
ot  natural  forces  and  a  more 
.V  vvx  cv>ntrol  over  them.  The  capitali- 
.M::v>n  of  society  is  the  endowment  of  civ- 
'.^LMtion :  but  it  is  an  endowment ;  it  is 
not  ci\'ilization ;  it  may  be  perverted  to 
the  uses  -of  paganism  or  even  of  barba- 
rism ;  and  the  newspapers  sire  full  of  re- 
ports of  such  perversions.  A  large  part 
of  society  is  pagan  in  its  tastes,  its  aims, 
its  occupations ;  a  large  part  is  barbaric. 
It  rejoices  in  its  beads  and  paint ;  it  loves 
noise  and  speed ;  it  is  indift'erent  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  others  ^  it  has  no 
pity  in  its  heart  or  generosity  in  its  hand  ; 
it  rejoices  in  luxury  and  substitutes  pro- 
fusion for  elegance;  it  flaunts  its  pros- 
perit>'  instead  of  wearing  it  modestly ;  its 
pleasures  lie  in  sensation,  not  in  impres- 
sion ;  it  is  callous,  coarse,  brutalized  by 
prosperity ;  it  is  the  slave  of  its  servant. 

Has  society  done  well  ?  It  has  devel- 
oped astonishing  commercial  sagacity ; 
has  it  developed  mental  vision  and  spiritual 
insight.'*  It  has  put  enormous  energy 
and  genius  into  the  making  of  machines ; 
what  has  it  put  into  itself  ?  It  counts  its 
captains  of  industry  by  the  thousand; 
how  many  prophets  has  it  inspired  ?  It 
has  piled  materials  so  high  about  it  that 
they  seem  to  reach  the  sky  ;  does  it  know 
anything  more  about  the  stars  than  its 
ancestors  knew  ?  It  has  made  an  army 
of  millionaires;  but  how  few  are  its 
poets  1  It  has  covered  the  earth  with 
great  buildings ;  how  much  does  it  care 
for  truth  in  structure  and  beauty  in 
line  ?  It  lavishes  money  on  houses  ;  how 
many  of  them  are  homes  ?  It  has  piled 
up  a  vast  fortune  ;  how  much  wealth  has 
it  that  can  be  carried  on  its  journey  into 
the  next  stage  of  life  ?  It  has  gathered  a 
multitude  of  things  to  take  care  of ;  how 
many  things  does  it  own  ? 

These  are  questions  which  will  not  sleep, 
doubts  which  will  not  stay  outside  the 
warmed  and  lighted  room  ;  this  is  the  care 
that  sits  by  the  fireside  when  society  strives 
to  take  its  ease.  In  its  moments  of 
victory  over  distance  and  metal  and  the 
stubborn  earth  it  hears  a  voice  which 
cannot  be  silenced  saying,  **  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 


THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Spectator  felt  like  a  prophet.  He 
looked  into  the  future.  Not,  however, 
with  the  inward  eye,  but  with  the  eye 
physical.  His  vision  was  not  subjective, 
for  he  looked  at  an  objective  and  mate- 
rial token  of  what  is  to  come.  He  saw 
a  flying-machine  fly.  He  saw  Wilbur 
Wright's  aeroplane  glide  along  the  mono- 
rail, tilt  its  wings,  spurn  the  ground,  and 
lift  its  twelve  hundred  pounds  into  the 
intangible  air.  Mr.  Balfour  has  told  of 
the  feeling  of  exhilaration  he  has  when  he 
sees  a  well-driven  golf-ball  soar  away 
from  the  tee.  But  that  feeling  of  exhil- 
aration is  multiplied  many  times  when  one 
sees,  not  a  tiny  golf -ball,  but  a  living  man 
and  a  great,  mj'sterious  air-craft,  rise  and 
rapidly  lessen  in  the  distance.  Instandy 
the  Spectator's  imagination  took  flight 
also.  As  he  watched  the  bird-craft  wing 
its  valiant  way  over  the  tree-tops  and  build- 
ings of  Governor's  Island  he  saw  a  true 
token  of  what  the  coming  years  are  to 
bring.  He  saw  more  perfect  machines 
bearing  passengers  swifdy  out  from  city 
walls  into  the  open  country-.  He  saw,  not 
only  sportsmen  engaged  in  a  fascinating 
recreation,  but  men  and  women,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  faring  far  over  towns 
and  fields  and  rivers,  hither  and  thither, 
regardless  of  made  roads  and  beaten  paths. 
He  saw  the  armies  of  the  world  lading 
down  their  arms  and  great  battle-ships 
going  out  of  commission,  and  he  saw  the 
divine  gift  of  universal  peace  borne  to  the 
world  out  of  the  blue  ether  by  this  little 
craft  of  human  make. 


The  Spectator  was  invited  to  Governor's 
Island  by  a  friend,  and,  with  three  or  four 
others,  on  landing  from  the  Government 
boat,  walked  down  the  trim,  stone-paved 
street,  past  the  officers'  houses,  to  the  south 
side,  where  the  made  ground  lies,  a  g^eat 
brown  field.  Here  were  the  two  sheds 
housing  the  Curtiss  and  the  Wright  aero- 
planes. A  line  of  several  thousand  spec- 
tators stood  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
brown-clad  soldiers  with  muskets  paced 
back  and  forth  in  front.  But  the  Spec- 
tator and  his  friends  passed  through 
the  line  and  out  into  the  field,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  the  Wright  shed  with 
Wilbur  Wright   and  "  Charlie,  *  his   me- 
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chanic,  who  chatted  with  them  about  the 
machine.     The  aeroplane  did  not   seem 
so    very   mysterious,    after   all — a    light 
framework  of  wood  and  canvas,  the  latter 
somewhat  mildewed,  a  perfectly  simple 
gasoline  engine,  and  two  wooden  "  paddle- 
wheeb  "  at  the  stem,  which  seemed  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  propelling   a 
vehide  which  took  up    so  much  space. 
Mr.  Wright  and  "  Charlie  "  tinkered  about 
it  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  now  pouring 
gasoline  into  the  tank,  now  testing  a  lever, 
and   frequently   sauntering   outside    and 
cocking  an  eye  at  the  weather.     Thou- 
sands of  people  stood  expectant  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  several  large  yachts  and 
steamboats  waited  in  the  river  near  by, 
and  millions  of  people  were  keeping  an 
eye  out  for  the  signal  flags  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  Mr.  Wright  stood  idly  chatting 
with  us,  apparendy  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  useful  hours  of  the  busy 
.\merican  public  were  being  wasted. 
B 
Finally  the  shed  doors  were  opened, 
the  aeroplane   was  wheeled    out   across 
the  field,  and  Mr.  Wright,  the   Specta- 
tor's host,  and  the  litde  group  marched 
alongside.     Another   hour  of   somewhat 
irritating   delay   followed.     The    air  was 
dear  and  the  wind  was  blowing  about 
twelve  miles  an  hour.     The  squad  of  sol- 
diers which  had  wheeled  out  the  machine 
moved  the  monorail  so  that  it  faced  the 
wind,  and  then,  when  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  great  moment  had  at  last    arrived. 
Brother  Wilbur  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  trudged  slowly  back  to  the  shed  to 
exchange  his  derby  hat  for  a  cap.    The  sun 
sank  tower.  Would  he  never  start  ?   When 
he  returned,  he  inquired  of  the  officer  : 

"  Don't  the  men  want  to  get  their  sup- 
per?" 

A  consultation  among  the  soldiers  fol- 
lowed. Evidently  they  were  willing  to 
waive  the  supper  in  favor  of  seeing  the 
flight  But  Wright  considered  the  supper 
of  more  importance,  and  sent  them  off. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  let's  see  how  she  goes," 
he  remarked. 

He  and  the  mechanic  each  grasped  one 
of  the  blades  of  the  two  propellers. 

"  One,  two,  three !"  said  Wright,  and 
both  gave  a  mighty  pull. 

"  Chug-ziz-ziz !"  quoth  the  engine,  then 
relapsed  into  silence. 


•'*  One,  two,  three  !" 

"  Zip-sizz-s-ssI" 

"One,  two,  three!" 

This  time  the  propellers  began  to  spin. 
There  was  no  muffler  to  the  engine,  and 
it  exploded  with  the  noise  of  a  motor- 
cycle. Wright  passed  around  to  the  front 
and  climbed  into  his  seat.  His  head 
struck  the  throttle  and  closed  it.  The 
engine  stopped.     He  smiled. 

"  Same  old  trick,  Charlie,"  he  com- 
mented, and  the  wrestling  match  at  the 
propellers  was  repeated.  The  Spectator 
thought  of  similar  wrestling  matches  he 
had  had  at  the  crank  of  his  motor  car  on 
many  a  cold  morning,  and  sympathized. 
After  several  attempts  the  engine  re- 
sponded, and  the  propellers  began  to 
whiz  and  become  invisible.  Wright  took 
his  seat,  threw  in  the  clutch,  and  the  aero- 
plane began  to  glide  down  the  rail.  Faster 
and  faster  it  went.  Suddenly  Wright 
tipped  up  the  planes,  and  the  craft  lurched 
up  into  the  air,  sagged  downward,  strug- 
gled up  again,  rose  slowly  upward,  and 
was  off.  A  sudden  excitement  and  ecstasy 
caught  the  Spectator.  The  machine  a 
moment  before  had  seemed  a  curious  but 
perfectiy  commonplace  structure.  In  an 
instant  it  was  transformed  into  a  thing  of 
wonder.  It  was  different  from  anything 
else  in  the  world.  A  simple  framework  of 
wood  and  canvas  with  a  perfectly  familiar 
litde  gas  engine  had  become  a  miracle  I 
B 

Suddenly  all  the  yachts,  steamers,  and 
ferry-boats  hovering  near  went  crazy,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  din  of  whisties. 
The  distant  crowd  seemed  to  quiver  with 
motion,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
lighted  up  a  giant  June  bug  skimming 
around  the  field  just  above  the  distant 
tree-tops  and  houses.  The  little  group 
watched  it  silently  as  it  made  the  circle  of 
the  island  twice.  Time  stood  still.  No 
one  thought  of  anything  to  say.  Pres- 
ently the  aeroplane  turned  in  toward  the 
center  of  the  field,  sloped  gently  down- 
ward, and  came  to  earth  so  close  to  the 
Spectator  that  when  its  master  alighted 
the  Spectator  stepped  forward,  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Wright,  and  made  the 
commonplace  inquiry,  "  Good  fun,  wasn't 
it  ?" 

Mr.  Wright  smilingly  replied,  "  Yes, 
pretty  good,"  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
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cM.s,  aruJ  started  off  for  supper.  So  this 
vviLs  all  I  How  perfectly  simple !  After 
the  first  gasp,  as  the  aeroplane  took  flight, 
there  was  nothing  spectacular  or  theat- 
rical in  the  episode.  The  bird-man  did 
not  act  the  hero  in  the  least.  He  did  not 
bow  and  strut  and  kiss  his  hands  to  the 
spectators,  as  circus  performers  do  after 
a  trapeze  act.  He  was  just  a  common- 
place American  mechanic  who  put  his 
hands   in   his   pockets    and   went  off  to 

supper. 

B 

The  sun  was  going  down,  the  river 
craft  were  slipping  away,  and  the  crowd 
was  burning  for  the  ferry  back  to  town. 
The  Spectator  came  back  to  earth.  He 
felt  that  he  had  traveled  far  and  experi- 
enced much.  He  was  tired.  He  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  the  others  in 


the  littie  group,  and  felt  sorry  that  he  had 
done  so,  for  the  words  were  unsatisfying. 
Q 
New  York's  towers  loomed  gigantic 
and  m\Tiad-window^d  as  the  ferry-boat 
approached,  the  waters  reflected  the  lights 
from  the  office  buildings,  the  sky  seemed 
strangely  empty.  How  soon  would  it 
sparkle  with  the  electric  searchlights  of 
countless  air-craft  darting  about  above  the 
river  waters,  the  bridges,  and  the  towers  ? 
Unborn  yet,  they  waited  their  day.  One 
lonely,  imperfect  little  forerunner  of 
mighty  fleets-to-be  was  creeping  into  its 
shed — a  first  child  of  genius,  longing  for 
companions.  To-day  it  is  more  than  a  Lusi- 
tania,  to-morrow  it  will  be  less  than  a  Cler- 
mont. Wilbur  Wright  has  indeed  flown — 
flown  higher  and  farther  than  his  aeroplane 
ever  has  carried  or  ever  will  carrv'  him. 


THE   INAUGURATION   OF   PRESIDENT 

LOWELL 

BY    A   STAFF   CORRESPONDENT 


WHEN  Cambridge  (first  called 
Newtowne)  was  hardly  more 
than  an  idea  planted  in  a  wil- 
derness, there  was  no  need  of  a  Harvard 
fence.  Now,  however,  when  the  Boston 
trolley  cars,  still  bearing  with  them  the 
echoes  of  the  subway,  come  clattering 
and  clanging  into  Harvard  Square,  the 
strong  curving  brick  wall  that  keeps  the 
President's  house  in  just  visible  retire- 
ment ,seems  to  breathe  out  upon  the 
stranger  as  he  approaches  the  University 
the  spirit  of  academic  repose.  Farther 
on,  the  wrought-iron  fence  which  joins 
that  wall,  and  which  is  broken  by  stately 
gateways  of  brick,  at  once  secures  seclu- 
sion to  the  college  Yard  and  sheds  the 
effect  of  that  seclusion  upon  the  Yard's 
noisy  environment. 

The  street  along  which  Boston  arrives 
at  Harvard  divides  the  college  proper 
from  the  college  improper.  On  the  right 
is  the  Yard,  the  nucleus  from  which  the 
University  has  developed ;  to  the  left  lies 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  abode  of  the  under- 
graduate rich,  the  territory'  of  clubdom, 
the  center  toward  which  the  undergradu- 


ate body,  when  not  distracted  by  collie 
duties  or  drawn  away  by  athletic  games, 
naturally  gravitates.  Undergraduate  in- 
clinations, however,  are  not  everything. 
The  outside  world,  the  alumni,  and  the 
University  authorities  agree  that  the  Yard. 
is  the  center  of  Harvard.  So  it  was  in 
the  Yard  and  not  on  Mount  Auburn 
Street  that  were  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  6,  the  ceremonies  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 

A  full  half -hour  before  the  time  for  the 
ceremonies  to  begin  holders  of  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  Yard  discovered  that  they 
were  late  comers.  As  they  emerged 
through  the  space  between  Weld  and 
University'  Hall,  the  administration  build- 
ing, into  the  quadrangle  that  is  bounded 
by  the  older  buildings,  they  found  that 
usually  placid  space  transformed.  Fully 
half  of  it — the  middle  half — ^was  occupied 
by  a  crowd  to  be  numbered  in  thousands. 
To  the  right,  along  the  front  of  University 
Hall,  extended  a  high  stand  large  enough 
to  accommodate  hundreds  of  men.  From 
long  white  poles  extending  aloft  from  the 
sides  of  this  stand  swayed  great  crimson 
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banners,  and  over  it  hung  as  a  guardian 
a  huge  American  flag.  Underneath  the 
flag  a  simple  and  not  unsighdy  sounding- 
board  extended  from  the  wall  of  the 
building.  For  one  day,  at  least,  the 
dean's  office,  that  grim  source  of  unpleas- 
ant summonses  to  the  delinquent  student, 
was  effectually  blocked.  Why  the  under- 
graduates were  not  out  in  force  to  view 
that  happy  sight  I  cannot  imagine.  To  see 
anj'thing  else  no  one  seemed  to  have  any 
chance  except  those  who  by  foresight  and 
good  fortune  had  secured  seats  well  for- 
ward in  the  middle  of  the  throng. 

Promptly  on  the  hour  there  could  be 
heard  above  the  rusde  and  murmur  of 
the  crowd  the  notes  of  a  military  band. 
From  across  the  Yard,  somewhere  near 
Holden  Chapel,  the  little  symbol  and  relic 
of  the  fathers'  faith,  there  began  the 
movement  of  a  procession.  As  it  passed 
through  the  lane  kept  open  in  the  crowd 
there  could  be  seen  above  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  here  and  there  a  dash  of 
color.  The  old  brick  buildings,  Massa- 
diusetts  and  Harvard,  Hollis,  Stoughton, 
and  Holworthy,  reminders  of  the  early 
severity,  formed  a  well-proportioned  set- 
ting to  the  scene.  Soon  the  head  of  the 
procession  reached  the  stand.  Crimson, 
blue,  purple,  green,  white,  scarlet — the 
colors  of  the  academic  hoods  and  gowns 
flooded  the  steps,  the  open  platform, 
and  the  seats.  When  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  County,  following  the  tradition 
of  the  CoU^e  on  all  high  academic  occa- 
sions, had  called  the  assemblage  to  order, 
there  was  a  sound  of  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones ;  then  the  voices  of  the  Alumni  Chorus 
were  heard.  It  was  the  "  Laudate  Domi- 
num,"  by  Frederick  S.  Converse,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  class  of  1893,  who  has  already 
won  a  distinguished  place  among  American 
composers  by  his  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  Ws  art.  This  composition,  written  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Medical  School  build- 
ings, ought  to  have  a  permanent  place  in 
the  festival  music  of  Harvard.  It  has 
spontaneity,  melodic  beauty,  and  dignity. 
The  prayer  which  followed  was,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience,  equivalent 
to  a  few  moments  of  silent  devotion.  In 
accordance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
presidential  office  at  Harvard,  a  senior  in 
the  Collie  delivered  an  oration  in  Latin. 
Mr.   Struthers,   the  orator,  succeeded  in 


the  elementary  duty  of  an  orator — he 
made  himself  heard ;  and,  what  is  more, 
on  the  mention  of  flying-machines  and  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  made  his 
hearers  laugh  and  applaud.  Then  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Long,  inducted  Mr.  Lowell 
into  the  office  of  President,  and  delivered 
into  his  keeping  the  charter,  which  had  been 
borne  to  the  place  by  the  Librarian  ;  the 
seal,  which  had  been  borne  thither  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Corporation ;  and  the 
keys,  which  had  been  borne  thither  by 
the  Bursar.  Then,  when  the  chorus  had 
finished  with  fine  vigor  the  singing  of 
the  traditional  ''  Domine  Salvum  Fac 
Praesidem  Nostrum  "  (to  Gounod's  music), 
President  Lowell  delivered  his  inaugural 
address. 

At  least  one  auditor  who  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  under  an  elm  not 
many  feet  from  his  old  haunt  in  Hollis 
could  hear  every  word  that  Mr.  Lowell 
uttered.  The  figure  of  the  new  President, 
lithe,  youthful  in  appearance,  engaging, 
reinforced  in  earnest  action  the  verbal 
message.  There  must  have  been  many 
among  the  delegates  of  other  institutions 
who  did  not  understand  how  momentous 
that  very  simply  phrased  message  was  to 
Harvard.  For  forty  years  the  University 
has  been  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
who  has  not  known  how  to  stand  still. 
Was  Mr.  Eliot's  successor  going  to  advo- 
cate a  pause,  a  period  of  rest,  or  was  he 
going  to  commit  himself  to  a  policy  of 
future  growth  ?  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Lowell  could  not  have  questioned  the  an- 
swer, but  to  the  friends  of  the  University 
at  large  it  was  the  gratification  of  a  hope 
confirmed. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Lowell's  message  was 
this :  The  American  college  exists  to 
develop  man's  powers  as  a  social  being. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  college,  then  small 
and  compact,  enabled  the  students  to 
measure  themselves  by  one  another  in 
their  common  occupations.  Meantime 
the  field  of  knowledge  had  been  broaden- 
ing, as  President  Eliot  pointed  out,  so  that 
no  one  man  could  compass  it  all.  New 
methods,  particularly  the  elective  system, 
were  developed  to  cover  this  broadening 
field,  and,  in  consequence,  brought  to 
individual  students  inteUectual  isolation. 
The  exaggerated  prominence  of  athletic 
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sports  to-daj'  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
offer  now  to  students  the  only  practicable 
common  bond  of  interest.  What  shall  we 
do  to  secure  intellectual  solidarity  in  the 
college  ?  Devote  the  college  to  vocational 
study  ?  Then  why  not  abolish  the  college 
and  substitute  the  professional  school  ? 
No,  the  college  has  a  duty  ;  that  of  giving 
freedom  of  thought,  breadth  of  outlook, 
and  training  for  citizenship.  It  will  die 
only  by  committing  suicide.  The  college 
must  therefore  equip  the  individual  stu- 
dent, it  must  bear  a  sound  relation  to  the 
professional  school,  and  it  must  adjust 
the  students  to  one  another.  The  college 
ought  to  enable  the  student  to  master 
one  subject,  thus  giving  him  accuracy  of 
thought,  and  it  ought  to  enable  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods  in 
many  subjects,  so  that  no  department  of 
thought  will  be  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
Then  the  college  ought  to  be  so  ordered 
that  the  graduate  can  take  up  either 
such  a  professional  study  as  the  law,  which 
mainly  requires  scholarly  aptitude,  or  such 
a  professional  study  as  that  of  medicine, 
which  requires  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  some  specific  subjects.  Finally,  the 
college  should  give  the  students  a  means 
of  intellectual  contact  with  one  another,  so 
that  they  may  stand  on  common  ground 
as  truly  in  matters  of  the  mind  as  they  do 
now  in  matters  of  athletics.  To  these 
ends  the  college  should  have  general 
courses  conducted  by  leading  men  of  the 
departments,  assisted  by  well-equipped 
younger  men  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion and  examination ;  it  should  mix  the 
students  together,  so  that  they  may  make 
their  fiiendships  according  to  natural  affini- 
ties and  not  according  to  wealth  or  origin  ; 
and  particularly,  for  the  sake  in  part  of 
recruiting  students  at  an  earlier  age,  it 
should  group  the  freshmen  together  under 
the  comradeship  of  older  men,  and  thus 
at  once  make  the  transition  to  the  college 
easier  and  bridge  the  chasm  that  now 
separates  the  students  (who  believe  that 
college  means  pleasure)  from  the  in- 
structors (who  believe  that  college  means 
study).  "  It  is  said,"  declared  Mr.  Lowell 
in  conclusion,  **  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  ocean  were  raised  the  water  would 
expand  until  the  floods  covered  the  dry 
land ;  and  if  we  can  increase  the  intellec- 
tual ambition  of  college  students  the  whole 


face  of  our  country^  will  be  changed. 
When  the  young  men  shall  see  visions,  the 
dreams  of  old  men  will  come  true." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural 
address  and  the  singing  of  Schubert's 
"  Great  is  Jehovah "  by  the  Alumni 
Chorus,  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  thirty  scholars,  delegates  from  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Here 
came  one  "  from  John  Harvard's  College, 
and  from  the  ancient  university  whose 
sons  bore  the  sacred  fire  of  learning  to  a 
new  England;"  here  came  one  "from 
Yale,  our  next  of  kin  among  American 
universities  ;"  here  came  one  from  "  Cor- 
nell University,  a  pioneer  among  colleges ;" 
here  one  from  the  "  University  of  Chicago, 
which  escaped  the  pains  and  perils  of 
youth,  and  was  bom,  fully  equipped,  into 
the  fellowship  of  great  universities  ;"  and 
here  one  from  Copenhagen,  one  from 
Glasgow,  from  Virginia,  from  Liverpool, 
and,  farther  still,  one  from  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet  **  not  there 
remote,  for,  although  eight  thousand  miles 
away,  he  has  tilled  daily  the  same  fields 
in  which  his  colleagues  here  have  toiled." 
Mr.  Lowell's  characterization  of  each  as 
he  rose  and  received  his  roll  of  parchment 
was  a  happy  continuation  of  that  art  of 
epigram  in  which  his  predecessor  is  a 
master. 

There  was  another  brief  interval  of 
silence  during  the  benediction,  and  then 
Christ  Church  bells  rang  out  "  Fair  Har- 
vard "  and  all  the  multitude  joined  in  the 
song. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
series  of  ceremonies.  In  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  gathered  in  the  Yard.  Led 
by  "  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, the  President  of  the  University,  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Governor's  Military  Staff,  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  and 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  the  Board 
of  ■  Overseers  "  (so  runs  the  programme 
in  the  ancient  form),  and  foUowed  by 
hundreds  of  the  alumni,  the  delegates  were 
escorted  to  the  great  commons  room  of 
Memorial  Hall.  There  the  old  para- 
phrase of  the  Seventy-eighth  Psalm,  set 
to  the  old  tune  of  "  St.  Martin's,"  was  sung 
as  it  has  been  sung  on  every  such  gather- 
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ing  of  alumni  at  Harvard  for  time  out  of 
mind.  Is  there  any  statelier,  sterner, 
more  compelling  music  ever  heard  than 
that?  There  the  recipients  of  degrees 
had  their  turn  to  speak  and  to  tell  Har- 
vard what  was  happening  elsewhere.  And 
Mr.  Eliot,  now  President  Emeritus,  who 
presided,  gave  his  welcome  to  the  new 
President :  he  characterized  him  as  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  the  University  in  training 
men  of  scholarship  and  public  spirit ;  he 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  period  of  transition 
to  which  Mr.  Lowe'l  had  referred  had  been 
in  continuance  for  forty  years ;  and  he 
ui^ed  that  the  solidarity  of  which  Mr.  Low- 
dl  had  spoken  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  University,  but  should  be  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  universities.  Indeed,  if 
there  was  one  prevailing  impression  as  a 
result  of  these  ceremonies,  it  was  one  of 
the  unit\'  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mind. 
The  company  of  scholars,  like  the  com- 
pan\'  of  the  saints,  is  one  over  all  the 
worid. 

In  the  evening  the  undergraduates  had 
their  turn.  During  the  ceremonies  in  the 
Yard  the  student  body  was  not  conspicu- 
ous. One  fellow  sat  comfortably  in  his 
dormitory  window-seat  reading  his  paper 
with  his  back  to  the  scene.  Even  in  the 
evening  there  were  many  dwellers  on  the 
Gold  Coast  who  sniffed  at  the  notion  of 
turning  out  with  torches,  and  affected  in- 
difference. The  underg^duate  does  not 
like  to  take  himself  too  seriously ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  undergraduate  who 
takes  much  too  seriously  his  desire  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  With  that  sort  we 
have  nothing  just  now  to  do  ;  for  there 
were  hundreds  of  the  other  sort  who 
transformed  the  Stadium  into  a  scene  of 
movintr  light.  That  vast  structure  dwarfs 
the  inctividual,  but  it  seems  to  bring  into 
relief  men  in  the  mass.  Along  the  field 
within  the  horseshoe  cur\'e  of  the  Sta- 
dium a  regiment   of  lights   formed  and 


marched  ;  then  it  gathered  before  the  new 
President  and  became  transformed  into  a 
body  of  illumined  shouting  students. 
Waving  torches,  they  greeted  Mr.  Lowell 
with  the  rolling  Harvard  cheer.  Sud- 
denly there  was  quiet,  and  the  clear  voice 
of  Mr.  Lowell  was  heard  asking  them  not 
to  let  him  know  what  they  wished,  but  to 
let  him  know  what  they  thought.  "  What 
you  wish,"  said  he,  "is  of  as  little  im- 
portance as  what  I  wish ;  but  what  you 
think  is  of  very  great  importance."  Es- 
pecially he  asked  them  to  form  opinions 
on  what  the  life  of  the  student  should  be 
and  to  let  him  know  that  opinion.  Then 
the  cheers  broke  forth  again,  fireworks 
blazed,  and  the  torches  swarmed  on  the 
great  structure  and  outlined  its  pillars  and 
balconies  and  curving  outlines. 

The  next  day  every  delegate  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Lowell  •  in  Sanders 
Theater.  The  audience  greeted  each 
with  applause,  but  broke  into  cheers  for 
the  soldier  and  the  woman.  The  super- 
intendents of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  and  the  President  of  Holyoke 
College  seemed  to  call  forth  the  patriot- 
ism and  the  chivalry  of  the  scholar. 

Now  the  succession  of  ceremonies, 
luncheons,  receptions,  dinners,  teas,  is  at 
aii  end.  Once  more  the  Yard  has  sub- 
sided to  its  secondary  position ;  once 
more  -the  Gold  Coast  has  become  the 
center  of  college  activity.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  heard  President  Lowell's  ad- 
dress imagine  that  the  days  of  the  barrier 
between  the  college  as  it  is  and  the 
college  as  it  should  be  is  numbered.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Lowell  is  to  be  a  College 
President  as  well  as  President  of  a  L^ni- 
versity.  Whoever  else  may  deplore  that 
fact,  there  is  one  great  body  of  men  who 
will  approve.  These  are  the  men  who 
know  best  how  to  express  their  approval 
with  a  "  three  times  three  and  nine  long 
Harvards."  E.  H.  A. 
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ARCTIC  WORK  AND  ARCTIC  FOOD 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 

STAFF   CORRBSPONDBNT   OF  THB   OUTLOOK 

Probably  before  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  gets  to  most  of  its  readers,  Commander 
Peary's  full  statement,  giving  his  reasons  for  doubting  Dr.  Cook^s  claim  to  have  reached 
the  North  Pole,  will  be  made  public.  The  Outlook  has  already  indicated  its  belief  that 
the  general  public  should  not  be  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  this  matter,  and 
that  it  should  not  reach  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  imtil  Mr.  Peary's 
charges  have  been  carefully  considered,  until  Dr.  Cook's  reply  has  been  made,  and  until 
also  his  records  and  observations  have  passed  through  the  scrutiny  of  some  recognized  scien- 
tific authority.  It  is,  however,  in  the  meantime  perfectly  proper  to  comment  upon  actual 
statements  already  made  by  either  of  the  explorers.  As  will  be  seen,  the  following  article 
deals  directly  with  statements  already  made  over  Dr.  Cook's  name.  Mr.  Kennan,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  has  had  personal  experience  in  Arctic  travel,  and  has  had  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  subsistence  for  men  and  dogs  in  his  own  work.  He  attempts  here  to  test 
Dr.  Cook's  claims  by  scientific  methods.  We  may  further  indicate  his  purpose  by  quoting 
from  a  personal  letter  accompanying  the  article :  **  Many  millions  of  people  in  America 
seem  to  think  that  the  really  important  feature  of  this  North  Pole  row  is  Peary's  losing  his 
temper  and  saying  unpleasant  things  about  his  rival.  It  doesn't  strike  me  so  at  all.  His 
personal  behavior,  historically  and  in  its  bearing  upon  society  at  large,  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  Cook's  claim  to  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pole.  His  truthfulness  or  imtruthfulness  is  a  question  of  g^eat  historical 
importance,  and  his  attempt  to  deceive  the  world — if  he  has  made  such  an  attempt — ^will  be 
followed  by  all  sorts  of  deplorable  consequences." — The  Editors. 


"  The  key  to  frigid  endeavor  is  subsist- 
ence. ...  If  the  animal  fires  are  supplied 
with  adequate  fuel,  there  is  no  cold  too 
severe  and  no  obstacle  too  great  to  sur- 
mount. No  important  expedition  has  ever 
returned  because  of  unscalable  barriers  or 
impossible  weather.  The  exhausted  food 
supply,  resulting  from  a  limited  means  of 
transportation,  has  turned  every  aspirant 
from  his  goal." — Dr.  Cook's  speech  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Arctic  Club  in  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 23 y  1909. 

IN  the  words  above  quoted  Dr.  Cook, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  has 
suggested  a  test  that  may  be  applied 
to  any  doubtful  or  disputed  record  of 
Arctic  achievement,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  determining  whether  a  certain 
journey,  under  certain  described  condi- 
tions, was  ever  really  made  or  not.  If  an 
explorer  comes  back  from  the  Antarctic 
and  reports  that  he  has  made  a  sledge 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  reached  a 
point  distant  only  ninety-seven  miles  from 
the  South  Pole,  we  may  properly  apply 
the  test  by  asking  him,  **  What  was  your 
total  food  supply  for  your  sledge  party, 
and  what  were  your  means  of  transporta- 
tion ?"  The  experience  of  more  than  two 
centuries  has  shown  us  what  weights  can  be 
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carried  on  sledges  over  polar  ice,  and  what 
quantity  of  food  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
human  body  under  polar  conditions.  If, 
therefore,  the  returned  explorer  tells  us 
that  he  put  on  his  sledges  loads  that  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been  able  to 
carry,  or  that  he  maintained  health  and 
bodily  efficiency  on  a  quantity  of  food 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  wholly 
inadequate,  we  ar6  fuUy  justified  in  regard- 
ing his  story  with  distrust,  and  we  may 
have  reason  to  dismiss  it  altogether  as 
absolutely  incredible. 

In  The  Outiook  of  October  2  I  called 
attention  to  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Cook's 
food  supply  upon  the  duration  of  his 
sledge  journey,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  Arctic  explorer  could  possibly 
travel  1,140  geographical  miles  over  polar 
ice,  and  be  absent  twelve  weeks  from  his 
base  of  supplies,  with  only  the  dog  food 
and  provisions  that  he  could  carry  on  two 
sledges.  At  the  time  when  I  made  that 
criticism  Dr.  Cook  had  given  to  the  world 
no  other  account  of  his  ix)lar  dash  than 
that  contained  in  his  first  tel^^am  from 
the  Shetland  Islands.  From  that  account 
it  appeared  that  he  went  north  merely  for 
a  "  summer  cruise ;"  that  his   "  venture 
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for  the  Pole  "  was  a  second  thought,  sug*  is  that  ten  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
gested  by  the  "  favorable  conditions  "  of  food  may  be  made  to  last  eighty  days 
which  he  found ;  and  that  his  supply  of  if  the  men  are  put  on  what  Dr.  Playfair 
food  for  a  sledge  journey  over  the  polar  calls  a  '*  bare  existence  diet "  ^  and  the 
ice-pack  was  only  that  provided  by  him-  dogs  are  starved  until  more  than  half  of 
self  '*for  emergencies,"  or  "  liberally  sup-  them  die  from  exhaustion. 
^ed  by  the  yacht  Bradley  "  from  her  But  there  may  be  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
steward's  storerooms  and  pantries.^  In  possibility  of  making  ten  hundred  and 
the  light  of  this  account  of  his  equipment,  eighteen  pounds  of  food  last  three  men 
I  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  no  food  and  half  their  dogs  eighty  days,  even  on 
specially  prepared  for  Arctic  winter  con-  a  starvation  basis,  and  it  is  therefore 
(fidons,  and  that  when  he  made  his  un-  necessary  to  subject  Dr.  Cook's  state- 
premeditated  polar  dash  he  carried,  as  ments  to  critical  examination  in  the  light 
food  for  his  dogs,  only  the  flesh  of  the  of  previous  Arctic  records, 
musk-oxen  that  he  killed  along  Nansen  A  glance  at  his  provision  list  is  suffi- 
Sound.  Since  that  time,  however.  Dr.  cient  to  show  that  the  whole  question 
Cook  has  published  an  amended  and  turns  on  the  time  that  the  pemmican  can 
amplified  story,  from  which  it  appears  be  made  to  last,  because  the  ration  of  the 
that  he  intended,  when  he  left  New  York,  men  is  composed  mainly,  and  the  ratioh 
to  make  a  "venture  for  the  Pole,"  and  for  the  dogs  wholly,  of  that  food  sub- 
that  his  equipment  for  his  unrevealed  pur-  stance.  The  problem  presented  may  be 
pose  was  so  complete  that  "  the  expendi-  stated  as  follows  : 

ture  of  a  million  dollars  would  not  have  For  how  long  a  time  will  eight  hundred 

given  us  a  greater  advantage."  ^  pounds  of  pemmican  keep  three  men  and 

In  the  fifth  installment  of  his  revised  their  dogs  in  working  condition,  provided 

and  amplified  narrative  *  Dr.  Cook  says :  sixteen    of   the    twenty-six    dogs    die,    at 

The  little  train,  therefore,  which  followed'  '^^^S^l^r  intervals,  of   starvation,  leaving 

mc  into  the  further  mastery,  was  composed  ten  to  be  fed  throughout  ?     Fortunately, 

of  two  sledges,  each  carrying  six  hundred  we  do  not  have  to  guess  at  the  quantity 

pounds,  drawn  by  thirteen  dogs  under  the  allowed  the  men  and  dogs  per  day.     In 

fr^ghfw^^FonLs?"''-    TEecombmed  an   interview  with  the  apparently  dispas- 

lbs.  sionate     correspondent    of    the    London 

Pemmican 800  Times  in   Copenhagen,   Dr.   Cook    said: 

TcSniT*  ^^"^^'■^^i'^ ^^  "  Ten  dogs  returned  ;  fourteen  were  con- 

j^     2  sumed    by  their   more  fortunate  compan- 

Coffee 1  ions  on  the  way  to  the  Pole,  and  two  on 

Sugar 25  the  way  back.     The  only  food  taken  was 

Condensed  milk 40  pemmican,  of  which  each  man  and  dog 

Milk  biscuit 60  ^      .     J     '               J  J    1         ^u 

Pea  soup,  powdered  and  compressed. . .     10  received  one  pound  daily.     There  was  no 

Sundries 5  game  beyond    Heiberg    Island.'*'      The 

statement   with    regard   to  the  ration  of 

^^tal 1,018  pemmican  Dr.  Cook  repeated  in  the  sixth 

This  amount  of  food,  Dr.  Cook  says,  installment  of  his  amplified  narrative,  and 

was  calculated  to  supply  **  all  our  needs  again  in  his  recent  lecture  in  Boston, 

for  a  stay  of  eighty  days,"  but  he  evi-  Given  the  whole  amount  of  pemmican 

dently  does  not  mean  all  the  needs  of  carried,  the  daily  rate  of  consumption,  and 

three  men  and  twenty-sbc  dogs  for  eighty  the   number   of  dogs    starved    to    death, 

days,  because  on  that  basis  it  works  out  the  length  of  time  that  the  food  will  last 

just  seven  ounces  a  day  per  capita.     The     

M«  which  he  intends   to  convey  probably  ^ail?  afence'irlood  wIS fil'.eV;  "^and'onlhlS 

ounces.    But  "a  person  Hvinc:  on  this  diet,"  he  says, 

JAB  words  quoted  are  from  Dr.  Cook's  Shetland  "can  undertake  no  habitual  toil,  mental  or  bodily, 

Islands  telegram.  under  the  penalty  of  breaking  down.    A  reduction 

'Dr.  Cook's  speech  at  the  Arctic  Club  dinner  in  below  'bare  existence  diet'  diirin^  the    famine   in 

Jew  York,  September  23;  New  York  Evening:  Post,  Madras,  in  1877,  was  attended  by  disastrous  results." 

September  24, 1909.  (Lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  on  "  The  Food 

» I  quote  from  the  Halifax  Chronicle,  which  pub-  of  Man  in  Relation  tb  his  Useful  Work;"  quoted  in 

tehes  Dr.  Cook's  story  by  arrangement  with  the  New  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  211. 

^oA  Herald.  «  London  Times,  September  10, 1909. 
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becomes  a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  "  far  down  in  Crown  Prince  Gustav  Sea,'* 

It  fififurcs  out  as  follows :  eighty-four  days  after  his  departure  from 

^j.  the   land.     The   second  source   of  food 

March  2l-Amount   of   pemmican       '  ^^PP^y'  ^^^^  ^^^  carcasses  of  the  sixteen 

at  start 800  lbs.  dogs  starved  to  death,  was  really  avail- 

able,  but  it  would  have  carried  the  party 

,   ^^-           ,  through  only  a  few  of  the  forty- two  food- 
March  31-Pemm,can   eaten  by  3  1^33    ^         The    average    Eskimo    dog, 
men  and  /o  dogs  m  first  ,         .-'  ,         ,        ,.  r    1  1.  . 
10  days  at  I  lb.  each  per  when   m  normal  and  well-fed  condition, 
day 290  lbs.  weighs  about  sixty  pounds.     If  we  accept 

.     .,         ^    ^^  ?°^^  ^^^^'^    ,  t^e  results  of  Chossat's  experiments,  we 

April  10~Pcmmican    eaten   by  3  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^ 

men  and  10  dogs  mnext  -i  1     t  1  1 

10  days,  at  1  lb.  each  per  starvation  imtil  he  has  used  up  six-tenths 
day 210  lbs.  of  his  body  tissue.     On  this  basis,   Dr. 

(6  more  dogs  died.)  Cook's  dogs,  when  they  died  of  starva- 

Apnl  ^•-i;e-™-  i^o^fm'n'exi  «-'  -«|hed  about  twenty-four  pounds 

1 1  days  at  1  lb.  each  per  each.     The  skeleton,  of  course,  made  up  a 
day 165  lbs.  large  part  of  this  weight,  and  the  rest  con- 

^fr^iu    '*^^^*^^^»   Y^?^  sisted  of  skin,  viscera,  and  muscles,  wholly 

Tw?L^re~dS .  <»«Pri-^d  of  fat  and  saturated  with  fatigue 

May  2— Pemmican   eaten   by  3  toxins.     It   is   doubtful  whether  such  a 

men  and  10  dogs  in  next  carcass  would  have  a  nourishment  value 

11  days  at  1  lb.  each  per  equal  to  even  five  pounds  of  good  pem- 

°^y  ■■■■ "^  '"^-  mican.     Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  was 

Total  pemmican  eaten  ""^  of  the  best  of  American  sledgers,  lost 

in  42  days 800  lbs.  twenty-seven  dogs  by  starvation    on  his 

It  thus  appears  thatif  Dr.  Cook  allowed  ^-^f^^f «^« i.°'"^fy  o^  2,819  geop^pM- 

his  men  and  dogs  a  pound  of  pemmican  a  ^^^f  to  King  \\ilham  Land  and  said 

day  per  capita,  the  eight  hundred  pounds  *'*  reference  to  their  value  as  food  ■J'l 

that  iie  carried  lasted  his  party  forty-two  ^^:f.^  "T^/  suggestions  that  dogs  should  be 

days.     But  he  says  he  had  food  for  eighty  "^'^^'^  ^.""F  ^^S^  journeys,  because  when 

days,  and  his  narrative  shows  that  he  theypensh  from  starvation  they  can  be 

was  absent  from  his  base  of  suppUes,  "sed  for  food.     I  don  t  think  that  aU  we 

and  traveling   fifteen  miles   a   day  over  lost  in  that  way  (twenty-seven)  would  fur- 

circumpolar    ice,    for    eighty-four    days.»  "^J?   sufficient   nutnment  to  supply    an 

His    pemmican,    therefore,    lasted    only  ordinary  sledfee  party  with  a  smg^e  meal, 

half  the  time  that  he  spent  in  the  field.  T*?^^'  ^VT^^'  ^^f  "'"^^^y-  ^  ^  ''^'"'^^  *** 

Where  did  he  get  the  food  for  three  men  skm  and  bone.  ^,      ,    , 

and  ten  dogs  from  May  2  to  June  13—         "  we  accept  Lieutenant  Schwatka's 

forty-two  more  days  ?     There  were  only  ^P^.^  judgment,  we  cannot  possibly  give 

three    possible    sources   of  supply:  viz.,  Dr.  Cook's  sixteen  starved  dogs  a  greater 

(1)  game  killed;   (2)  carcasses   of   dogs  food  value  than  that  which  would  be  equiva- 

starved   to    death;    and    (3)   pemmican  lent  to  five  pounds  of  pemmican  each  or 

saved  by  cutting  down  the  one-pound  daily  ^^^y  P"""^^  f^""  ^^^  ^^ole  sixteen.    But 

ration.      The   game    may  be    eKminated  eighty  pounds  of  pemmican,  at  one  pound 

without  discussion,  because  Dr.  Cook  told  \  ^^V  P^""  '^^P]*^'  *°"'^  }^^  ^5"  ^"^K^ 

the  London  Times  correspondent  in  Co-  ^J^^  men  and  ten  surviving  dogs  only 

penhagen  that  he  saw  no  game  after  leav-  ^'^"^  six  days— and  they  had  forty-two 

ing  Heiberg  Island,  and  because  it  appears  ^'^  <^^>'«  .*«  f »:,    ^ven  if  Dr  Cook  cut 

from  his  narrative  that  the  first  animals  ^^"^  ^'  ''^J^'^  daily  allowance  of  dog  flesh 

encountered  were  the  polar  bears  killed  *^°^"  ^  the  equivalent  of  eight  ounces  of 

•  pemmican,  his  men  and  dogs  would  have 

>  Heiberg  Island  to  the  Pole 31  days  only  enough  for  twelve  of  the  remaining 

AttheTole 2    ''  r  J    ^         j  i^  -j      ^    *u 

From  the  Pole  back  to  lat.  84° 31    "  forty-two  days.     It  seems  evident,  there- 

From  lat.  84°  to  Crown  Prince  GustavSea  20    "  

TotaL 84  days         >  New  York  Herald,  March  18, 1881. 
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fore,  that,  so  far  as  the  second  source  of 
food  supply  is  concerned,  it  would  not 
have  kept  Dr.  Cook's  party  from  starving 
to  death  k>ng  before  the  **  bears  came 
ak»ng^  as  life-savers "  in  Crown  Prince 
Gustav  Sea. 

There  remain^:  on^  the  third  possible 
source    of    fooc  supply,  viz.,    pemmican 
saved    by    cutting   down   the   one-poimd 
dafly  ration.     But  how  much  would  Dr. 
Cook  have  had  to  cut  his  ration,  from  the 
very  beginning,  in  order  to  save  enough 
far  the  whole  journey,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  make  eight  hundred  pounds  of  pem- 
mican  last   his  men  and  surviving  dogs 
dghty-four  days  ?     This,  again,  is  a  sim- 
ple question  of  arithmetic.    I  have  already 
shown  that  eight  hundred  pounds  of  pem- 
mican, consumed  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a 
day    per  capita,   would   have  lasted  Dr. 
Cook's  men  and  surviving  dc^s  just  forty- 
two  days.     In  order  to  make  it  last  twice 
that  length  of  time,  he  would  have  had  to 
reduce  his  daily  ration  by  one-half,  and 
give  his  men  and  dogs  only  eight  ounces 
a  day  per  capita,  and  this  while  they  were 
doing  hard  work  on  circumpolar  ice  in 
temperatures  that  ranged  from  forty  to 
sixty   degrees   below   zero.      The    mere 
statement   of  this  assumption  is  enough 
to  show  its  utter  untenability.     No  man 
and  no  dog  has  ever  lived  and  worked  for 
rwelve  weeks,  under  polar  conditions,  on 
eight  ounces  of  pemmican,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, per  day.     It  never  has  been  done, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  physiologists, 
it  never  can  be  done,  for  the  reason  that 
dght  ounces  of  food  will  not  replace  the 
used-up   tissue    and    maintain    the   body 
temperature  of  a  man  or  dog  if  either  is 
forced  to  do  hard  and  long-continued  work 
m  Arctic  cold.     Take,  first,  the  case  of 
the  men.     No  Arctic   explorer,  I   think, 
has  ever  tried  to  live  and  work   out  of 
doors  in  winter  cold  and  for  a  long  period 
on  less  than  thirty-two  ounces  of  the  most 
nourishing  food    per    day.     Shackleton's 
standard  ration  was  32  ounces  ;  Dr.  Rae's, 
33.8    ounces ,    Schwatka's,    35    ounces ; 
McClintock's,  40  ounces  ;   Mecham's,  40 
ounces;   and    Peary's,    40   ounces.     Dr. 
Cook's  full  ration  at  the  outset  was  only 
29.8    ounces,    viz.,    16  ounces    of   pem- 
mjcan  and  13.8  ounces  of  other  food.     If 
he  cut  the  pemmican  constituent  of  this 
ration  in  half,  as  he  would  have  had  to 


do  in  wder  to  make  his  eight  hundred 
pounds  last  eighty-four  days,  his  daily 
allowance  would  have  been  21.8  ounces, 
or  about  half  the  amount  regarded -as 
necessary  by  such  explorers  as  McClin- 
tock,  Mecham,  and  Peary.  If  i  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  my  own  three  years* 
sledging  experience  in  the  desolate  region 
lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  I  will  add  that  my  men 
never  lived  upon  so  small  a  quantity  of 
food  as  that  contained  even  in  Dr.  Cook's 
full  ration,  and  that  if  I  had  been  ordered 
to  go  to  Wrangell  I^and,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  off  the  Siberian  coast,  with  two 
men,  two  sledges,  twenty-six  dogs,  and  a 
daily  per  capita  allowance  of  eight  ounces 
of  pemmican,  I  should  have  expected 
to  perish  on  the  ice  in  less  than  thirty 
days. 

Dr.  Cook  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
that  even  his  full  ration  was  insufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body,  because 
in  the  sixth  installment  of  his  amplified 
narrative  he  says  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  sledge  journey  "  there  was  a 
short  allowance  of  food  and  fuel.  One 
pound  of  pemmican  per  day  for  the  dogs, 
about  the  same  for  the  men,  with  just  a 
taste  of  other  things.  .  .  .  We  filled  up 
insufficiently  on  two  cold  meals,  and  used 
superfluous  body  tissue.^*  (The  italics  are 
mine. — G.  K.)  If  there  is  any  other  case 
on  record  in  which  an  Arctic  explorer 
began  an  eighty-day  sledging  trip  by  living 
on  his  body  tissue  for  lack  of  sufficient 
food,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 
But  if  the  one-pound  radon  of  pemmican 
was  insufficient,  as  Dr.  Cook  admits  that 
it  was,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  eight- 
ounce  ration  to  which  he  was  inevitably 
reduced,  if  he  made  his  pemmican  last 
eighty-four  days  ? 

Arctic  explorers,  it  is  true,  have  some- 
times lived,  for  short  periods,  upon  even 
less  than  eight  ounces  of  pemmican  and 
"  a  taste  of  other  things  "  per  day;  but 
never,  in  any  part  of  the  Far  North,  has 
a  party  of  men  done  hard  work  in  low 
temperatures  for  twelve  consecutive 
weeks  on  so  restricted  a  ration.  De  Long 
and  his  men,  in  the  Lena  Delta,  were  re- 
duced, before  they  died,  to  a  ration  of 
four  and  three-fifths  ounces  of  pemmican, 
and  later  to  a  daily  per  capita  allowance 
of  eight  ounces   of  dog-flesh  ;  but  they 
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knew  very  well  that  they  were  slowly 
starving  to  death,  and  when  De  Long 
recorded  in  his  journal,  on  October  3, 
1881,  the  weight  of  pemmican.  consumed 
per  day,  he  added,  "  May  God  incline 
unto  our  aid  1"  ^ 

The  case  as  regards  Dr.  Cook's  dogs 
is  equally  strong.  The  Eskimo  dog  has 
greater  power  of  endurance,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  animal  that  lives ;  but  no  Arctic 
sledge  party  has  ever  been  able  to  keep 
its  dogs  in  working  condition  for  two  or 
three  months  on  so  small  a  ration  as  eight 
ounces  of  pemmican  per  day.  Dr.  Hayes, 
in  1861,  crossed  Smith  Sound  on  the 
ice  at  the  same  time  of  year  that  Dr. 
Cook  crossed  the  circumix)lar  pack,  and 
with  the  progenitors  of  the  very  same 
dogs  that  Dr.  Cook  used.  He  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  dog  ration  below 
twenty-eight  ounces,  although  his  dc^ 
food  consisted  of  desicoited  beef  mixed 
with  fat,  and  therefore  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  Dr.  Cook's  pemmican. 
When,  at  last,  on  his  return  journey,  his 
food  supply  was  so  reduced  that  for 
twenty-two  days  he  could  give  his  dogs 

I  De  Long's  last  records,  New  York  Herald.  June 
27,  1882. 


only  sixteen  ounces  a  day,  four  out  of 
fourteen  died,  and  the  rest  became  so 
weak  that  upon  reaching  Cape  Hatherton 
he  turned  them  loose  and  abandoned  his 
sledges  altogether.  Only  three  of  these 
surviving  dogs  had  strength  enough  left 
to  follow  the  party  to  u^a^  ship.  The  ice 
over  which  Dr.  Hayes  traveled  was  prob- 
ably harder  on  the  dogs  than  that  traversed 
by  Dr.  Cook ;  but  Hayes's  dogs,  even  in 
their  time  of  greatest  privation,  had  twice 
as  much  food  as  Cook's  dogs,  and  still 
they  broke  down  so  completely  in  three 
weeks  that  they  had  to  be  turned  loose 
and  abandoned.^ 

If  the  reasoning  upon  the  facts  above 
set  forth  is  sound,  it  was  not  possible  for 
Dr.  Cook's  party  to  stay  eighty-four  days 
in  the  field,  and  to  traverse  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  miles  of  polar  ice,  with  the  ten 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  of  dog  food 
and  provisions  that  they  carried  on  their 
two  sledges.  The  story  of  the  alleged 
achievement,  therefore,  must  be  dismissed 
as  in  the  highest  d^^ree  improbable,  if 
not  absolutely  incredible  and  impossible. 

Baddeck,  Cape  Breton  Island. 

» "  The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  by  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  pp. 
320-371. 


TO  CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY 
IN  THE  FORTRESS  OF  PETER  AND  PAUL 

BY  SOPHIE  JEWETT 

The  liberal  summer  wind  and  sky  and  sea. 
For  thy  sake,  narrow  like  a  prison  cell 
About  the  wistful  hearts  that  love  thee  well 

And  have  no  power  to  comfort  nor  set  free. 

They  dare  not  ask  what  these  hours  mean  to  thee: 

Delays  and  silences  intolerable? 

The  joy  that  seemed  so  near,  that  soared,  and  fell, 
Become  a  patient,  tragic  memor>'  ? 

From  prison,  exile,  age,  thy  gray  eyes  won 
Their  gladness.  Mother,  as  of  youth,  and  sun, 
And  love;  and  though  thy  hero  heart,  at  length 

Tortured  past  thought,  break  for  thy  children's  teais, 
Thy  mortal  weariness  shall  be  their  strength, 

Thy  martyred  hope  their  vision  through  far  years. 
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CATS    AFRICA  BE  CIVILIZED? 


BY  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 


This  article  inrili  be   followed  by  one  in  which  Dr.  Rainsford  will  take  up  the  question 
*How  Can  Africa  be  Civilized  ?"— The  Editors. 


A' 


FRICA    is    the    land  of  failures. 
We   have    as  yet  no  knowledge 
which    enables    us    to   do   more 
iian  guess  at   the  cause  of  such  universal 
failure.      But   the  sad  fact  remains.     Re- 
Igious  and  political  influences  that  have 
succeeded  elsewhere  have  failed  in  Africa. 
If  we  except  the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient 
Carthaginians,    no    African   people    have 
written     their      name    distinctly    on    any 
record  of  olden  or  modem  time.     Africa 
proper    has    never    had    a    chance.     In 
jWest    times,    as    in    most     modem,    its 
fate  has  been  to  be  ravaged  by  the  gold- 
seeker  and  the  slave-hunter.     No  nation 
si^ras  to  have  cared  or  thought  it  worth 
while  so  much  as  to  try  to  bring  to  its  dark 
millions  the  blessings  of  order  and  setded 
rule.       Religious  movements    that   trans- 
formed the  rest  of  the  world  and  gave  or 
preser\'ed  to  mankind  art,  literature,  civ- 
ifizadon,  and   hope  in  dark,  tempestuous 
nmes,  if  they  ever  seriously  tried  to  help 
Africa,  failed.     They  seem,  indeed,  never 
to  have  deeply  penetrated  the  continent, 
and  soon  lost  foothold  even  on  the  coast. 
In  Africa,  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have 
faiied.     Its  tribes  have    had   no    savior, 
governor,  or  guide.     For  ages,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  its  teeming  millions  have  stood 
still 

How  was  it,  in  those  far-away  days 
when  the  man  was  slowly  rising  from  the 
ck)d,  when  first  there  came  to  the  half- 
beast  savage  a  dawning  sense  of  law  and 
beauty,  that  these  unguided  feet  halted  or 
went  astray  ?  Did  some  far  forefather 
throw  life's  once-offered  chance  for  him- 
self and  his  offspring  away  ?  Why  for 
all  other  peoples  has  existence  been,  on 
the  whole,  an  advance,  while  for  these 
gentle,  lovable  dark  men,  who  are  so 
easily  made  happy,  who  up  to  their  lights 
perform  man's  duty  so  well,  there  has 
been  no  progress,  no  marching  forward, 
but  merely  an  age-long  period  of  "  mark- 
ii^  time  "  ? 
The  hoi>es   and  longings  that  in  other 


branches  of  our  race  ripened  to  fruitage 
have  never,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  blos- 
somed for  them.  Or  if  they  blossomed, 
the  fmit  withered  in  the  green. 

Why  has  no  influence  from  within  or 
without  drawn  them  or  spurred  them 
upward  ?  What  is  it  that  has  ever  held 
the  black  man  back  ?  Probably  many 
causes  combined  to  produce  this  tragedy 
of  arrested  development,  causes  that  sci- 
ence is  not  hTcely  ever  fully  to  know,  for 
the  African,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  no 
history  and  no  tradition. 

But  one  cause,  and  one  most  important 
to  the  student  of  humanity,  we  may  un- 
derstand and  be  guided  by.  It  is  the 
particularly  favorable  nature  of  the  African 
environment.  In  his  case,  that  richness 
and  favorableness  are  in  themselves  his 
greatest  hindrance.  The  opulence  of 
his  sunny  native  land  is  his  undoing. 
He  scratches  the  ground  with  wooden 
hoe,  and  twice  in  the  year  it  answers 
him  with  abundant  harvest.  For  months 
in  the  springtime  he  can  wander  where 
he  will.  So  long  as  he  keeps  out  of 
enemies'  country'  he  has  no  need  for 
thought  of  the  morrow.  The  bees  alone 
can  and  do  feed  him,  and  the  honey-bird 
daily  guides  him  to  the  luxury  he  craves. 
This  is  on  the  high  table-lands  where  the 
thorny  mimosas  grow  on  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  luxuriant  green  uplands. 
In  the  lower  country,  near  the  coast-line, 
life  is  easier  still.  The  sea  is  swarming 
with  delicious  fish.  Bananas  grow  with 
little  cultivation  all  the  year  round.  Beans, 
sugar-cane,  cocoanut,  and  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables  ripen  easily.  The  onh' 
shelter  he  needs  is  quickly  constructed 
from  the  sedges  of  a  neighboring  river- 
bank  or  the  long,  tough  elephant  grass. 
So  long  as  he  is  left  in  peace  and  is  safe 
from  the  slave-hunter,  his  is  a  life  of 
careless  ease,  of  sunshine,  and  of  plenty. 
If  he  is  a  herdsman,  as  are  many  of  the 
more  inland  tribes,  existence  may  be  more 
precarious,  but  under  usual  circumstances 
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his  life  could  not  be  accounted  a  hard  one. 
His  goats,  sheep,  donkeys,  camels,  and 
cattle  multiply  exceedingly,  and  he  pays 
nothing  for  their  pasturing.  Of  the  East 
African  native,  then,  it  may  indeed  truly 
be  said  that  his  lines  have  fallen  unto 
him  in  pleasant  places  and  that  he  has  r 
goodly  heritage.  Yet  perhaps  that  it 
has  been  too  goodly,  too  easy,  and 
too  luxuriant  has  been  his  undoing.  It 
has  supplied  him  with  an  environment  in 
some  respects  so  favorable  that  from  the 
very  beginning  there  never  has  been 
called  forth  m  him  (by  the  hard  insistence 
of  mother  nature)  those  sterner  qualities 
that  alone  have  enabled  the  conquering 
races  to  remain  masters  of  the  field  in 
life's  long  welter  of  battle.  The  struggle 
for  existence  that  has  turned  half  beasts 
into  whole  man  has  been  tempered  fatally 
for  him,  and  in  consequence  some  quality 
of  character,  some  soul-bone  or  soul- 
muscle  that  the  fully  upstanding  man  can- 
not live  without  he  has  never  developed. 

Africa  is  pre-eminently  the  black  man's 
country ,  he  is  necessary  to  it,  it  cannot 
possibly  prosper  without  him.  All  its 
possible  advancement  depends  on  his 
advancement  There  he  was  found,  and 
there  he  will  remain,  though  every  white 
man  perish  from  the  continent.  Conti- 
nental conditions  are  being  made  plain, 
rivers  traced  to  their  sources,  mountains 
robbed  of  their  mystery,  impenetrable 
forest  regions  opened  to  the  light;  ani- 
mals a  few  years  ago  unknown  to  science 
stand  stiffly  in  our  museums',  and  of  all 
these  we  know  something.  Now  it  is 
time  that  human  pity  and  Christian  com- 
l^assion  should  turn  with'  a  fuller,  deeper 
purpose  to  the  study  of  real  Africa,  to  the 
study  of  the  man. 

A  superficial,  if  sympathetic,  study  of 
the  inteiesting  group  of  tribes  living  on 
and  near  the  beautiful  uplands  of  north- 
ern F^st  Africa  was,  of  course,  all  that  was 
possible  in  my  case.  I  moved  among 
them,  camped  by  their  firesides,  and 
chatted  night  after  night  to  them  for 
more  than  a  year  during  my  two  journeys 
through  that  country'.  I  tested  their  cour- 
age and  tried  their  endurance,  and,  as  a 
result,  I  bade  them  good-by  with  a  sincere 
regret. 

It  is  easy,  very  easy,  to  see  what  this 
native  lacks.     His  main  idea  is  to  get  food. 


I  was  often  amazed  at  ^the  amount  of 
half-cooked  food  my  people  could  consume 
at  a  sitting,  or  series  of  sittings.  In  the 
sefari  were  a  few  Kavorondo,  and  these 
were  champions  in  this  respect.  Once,  I 
remember,  we  were  camped  in  a  good 
game  country,  and  the  camp  remained 
stationary  for  some  days.  Potio  for  three 
days  was  given  out — ^that  is,  each  man 
received  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  good, 
well-ground  Indian  corn-meal.  There  was 
at  the  time  a  large  supply  of  zebra 
meat  in  camp,  and  each  man  had  at  the 
very  least  a  ten-ix)und  chunk  of  this  veni- 
son, of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond, 
for  his  own  eating.  Next  morning  David 
Rebman  (the  hfead  man)  brought  round 
the  Kavorondo  to  my  tent  door.  They 
said  they  wanted  "  dowa."  David  ex- 
plained that  since  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
day  before  they  had  eaten  all  their  three 
days'  potio,  and  the  zebra  meat  into  the 
bargain — a  truly  appalling  amount.  This 
accounted  for  their  call  on  the  medicine- 
chest.  I  asked  them  why  they  had  been 
such  gluttons.  Quite  seriously  they  an- 
swered :  "  Bwana,  we  had  our  potio,  there 
are  many  lions  about  here,  and  some  of 
the  men  are  sick.  You  never  can  tell 
when  death  will  come.  We  would  hate 
to  die  before  we  had  eaten  our  potio."  I 
told  them  they  might  fast  for  the  next 
three  days.  They  did  not  seem  at  all  dis- 
quieted at  this  prospect,  but  as  they  went 
away  one  of  them  said  quietiy  that  bwana 
koubwa  (the  big  master)  evidentiy  did  not 
know  much  about  eating.  If  he  would 
but  come  to  Kavorondo  land,  they  would 
gladly  show  him  how  two  reasonably  com- 
petent Kavorondo  could  eat  up  a  whole 
sheep  at  one  sitting  1 

The  native  has  no  thought*  for  the 
morrow,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  lack  of  memory.  He  learns 
quickly  and  as  quickly  forgets,  and  human 
memory  is  a  slow-growing  plant.  He  has 
no  traditions  reaching  far  back  into  the 
past.  What  traces  of  tradition  he  has 
puzzle  him  as  completely  as  they  puzzle 
you.  The  reasons  for  the  things  he  does 
he  cannot  give  you ;  he  is  incapable  of 
measuring  time  ;  he  never  knows  his  own 
age ;  he  is  an  atheist  pure  and  simple, 
having  no  idea  of  God,  or  the  faintest 
conception  whatever  of  any  future  life. 
Even   when   he    has  become  a  declared 
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Mohammedan,  his  new  religion  has  not  in 
the  least  awakened  in  him,  as  yet,  any 
desire  for  a  life  beyond.  He  believes  in 
witches,  and  dreads,  while  he  consults,  the 
witch  doctor.  He  has  no  sacred  places 
(if  we  except  the  metalliferous  cliffs  of 
Elgon,  near  which  the  Massai,  with  prob- 
able truth,  say  that  a  man  cannot  stand 
and  live  during  a  storm).  He  seldom 
buries  his  dead,  and  the  hyena  is  his  only 
undertaker.  In  the  case  of  a  great  chief's 
death,  or  where  a  man  or  woman  leaves 
behind  many  children,  the  body  may 
sometimes  be  buried  in  a  shallow  grave, 
and  possibly  a  goat  or  sheep  is  kiUed  above 
it.  Missionaries,  I  know,  have  fancied  that 
in  this  rare  ceremony  they  have  discovered 
some  signs  of  a  rudimentary  sacrificial 
idea.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  reason 
which  the  natives  insisted  on  giving,  when 
I  questioned  them  particularly  and  repeat- 
edly on  this  subject,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  more  likely  one.  They  always  said  it 
was  to  prevent  the  hyenas  from  digging 
for  the  body  underneath. 

In  their  regard  for  truth  there  is  the 
widest  difference  among  the  tribes  of 
East  Africa.  The  remoter,  the  wilder, 
the  tribe,  the  more  truthful  you  will  find 
the  tribesman.  The  Waganda  by  the  lake, 
who  are  comparatively  well  known,  and 
among  whom  missionaries,  both  English 
and  French,  have  labored  with  great 
success  for  many  years,  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  culture  quite  unexampled 
in  East  or  Central  Africa.  These  are 
sadly  acknowledged,  even  by  their  mission- 
ary gxiides  and  teachers,  to  be  both  dis- 
honest and  untruthful.  The  Kikuyu  are 
noted  Uars  and  thieves.  The  Massai  and 
the  Nandi  will  deliberately  lie  to  you, 
though  I  have  noticed  that  if  you  know 
the  man  to  whom  you  are  appealing  and 
ask  him  direcdy  to  tell  you  the  real  truth 
or  be  silent,  he  will  pluck  a  blade  of  grass 
and  hold  it  for  a  moment  between  his 
fingers ;  if,  after  having  done  so,  he  re- 
peats his  previous  statement,  it  will  be  the 
tnith.  You  find  a  quite  extraordinary 
regard  for  truth  among  some  of  the 
smaller  and  unknown  tribes.  I  cannot 
fancy  any  man  more  scrupulously  accurate 
than  the  N'dorobo,  a  tribe  popularly  (and, 
I  feel  sure,  mistakenly)  supposed  to  be 
people  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence. 
The    Elgao    would  proudly  declare   that 


no  liar  could  remain  in  the  tribe.  They 
asserted  as  much  also  of  their  neighbors, 
tiiC  Maraquette,  with  whom  they  were  not 
always  on  the  best  of  terms.  No  scientific 
man  could  possibly  desire  more  careful, 
more  accurate,  more  painstaking  witnesses 
to  facts  that  come  within  their  observa- 
tion than  were  these  wild  men,  who  had 
never  conversed  with  any  white  man  but 
myself  and  my  guide,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hoey. 
Their  power  of  observation  was  excellent, 
their  statement  of  the  incidents  of  a  quite 
bloody  battle  in  which  they  had  engaged 
three  years  before  was,  as  I  happened  to 
be  able  to  prove,  wonderfully  free  of  all 
exaggeration. 

How,  then,  can  we  account  for  this 
remarkable  difference  in  regard  for  the 
truth  between  tribes  that  have  lived  near 
each  other  for  ages  ?  Environment  in 
part  accounts  for  it.  These  truth-speak- 
ers have  been  independent,  they  are  men 
of  the  mountain  or  of  the  impenetrable 
forest,  no  one  has  lorded  it  over  them, 
while  the  Waganda  have  been  crushed 
under  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  their  kings, 
and  the  Kikuyu  have  been,  till  lately,  a 
timid,  ill- nourished  people,  cowering  before 
the  onslaughts  of  the  irresistible  Massai. 

In  the  case  of  the  Massai  and  of  their 
cousins  the  Nandi,  though  they  do  not 
seem  to  place  any  value  on  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  as  do  these  other  peoples,  still, 
in  matters  that  affect  tribal  possessions, 
they  are  truthfulness  itself. 

You  can  leave  a  bunch  of  cows,  sheep, 
or  goats  for  years  in  a  Massai  or  Nandi 
munyata  (village)  and  be  quite  certain  that 
an  accurate  tally  will  be  kept  and  delivered 
to  you  of  every  calf,  lamb,  or  kid  born  in 
your  absence;  the  beasts  that  died  or 
were  killed  by  wild  animals  and  every 
particular  regarding  your  property  will  be 
accurately  remembered  and  accounted  for. 

I  have  known  of  a  man  of  mixed  native 
blood  who  was  driven  forth  from  the 
Nandi  tribe  before  the  Nandi  war  in  1906 
for  (as  he  himself  confessed  to  me)  mak- 
ing love  to  g^rls  he  had  no  right  to  make 
love  to.  He  had  to  escape  by  night,  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  Since  his  enforced 
flight  the  war  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Nandi  had  lost  by  capture  one- third  of 
their  immense  herds.  He  had  not  ven- 
tured to  visit  the  village  for  five  years, 
yet  he  had  no  slightest  doubt  that  on  his 
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return  a  completely  accurate  accounting 
wouid  be  made  with  him  and  he  would 
be  told  just  how  many  cattle  he  stood 
possessed  of.  Such  a  standard  of  truth- 
fulness is  remarkable.  Few  Western 
American  cattle-owners,  a  few  years  back, 
would  have  dreamed  of  exacting  it  or 
wouJd  themselves  have  adhered  to  it. 

The  East  African  is  so  far  behind  his 
white  instructor  that  the  latter's  processes 
of  tbou^t  are  quite  beyond  his  under- 
standing. As  I  said  before,  he  is  an 
atheist :  he  has  no  idea  of  causation ;  death 
jtself  he  makes  no  effort  to  explain,  unless 
it  be  to  attribute  it  to  a  witch  doctor. 
Witchcraft  is  not  a  religion  with  him,  but 
perhaps  it  is  the  nearest  thing  he  knows 
to  ndfigion.  The  spirits  help  the  witch 
doctors,  the  witch  doctors  set  the  spirits 
at  their  evil  work  ;  but  back  of  it  all  is  no 
idea  of  Creator  or  of  Supreme  Cause 
producing  good  or  evil.  He  is  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  Only  when 
some  calamity  strikes  him  does  he  look 
about  for  its  cause,  and,  if  it  continues,  he 
will  probably  bum  some  witch  doctor 
alive.  If  he  believes  in  nothing  else,  he 
believes  in  witchcraft,  and  this,  his  one 
belief,  offers  to  the  missionary'  a  most 
difficult  obstacle.  Only  as  this  is  eradi- 
cated can  the  native  be  helped  and  saved. 
His  belief  in  witchcraft  creates  the  very 
thing  that  he  dreads.  There  are  witch 
doctors  whose  influence  for  evil  is  appall- 
ing. Taking  advantage  of  the  power 
that  ignorance  is  too  ready  to  give  them, 
they  are  often  wholesale  poisoners.  They 
will  force  their  enemies,  or  the  men  whose 
herds  or  possessions  they  covet,  to  sub- 
mit to  some  tribal  ordeal,  and,  since  all 
ordeal  arrangements  are  in  their  hands, 
those  whom  they  wish  to  destroy  die  by 
poison  or  by  the  infliction  of  a  tribal  pen- 
alty. Thus  their  powers  increase,  as  do 
their  possessions,  until  the  day  arrives 
when  native  patience  reaches  its  limit, 
and  the  witch  doctor  has  to  have  a  dose 
of  his  own  medicine  forced  upon  him ; 
his  thatch  hut  is  set  on  fire  at  night  while 
spears  guard  the  door,  or  he  or  she  is 
pegged  down  under  a  raw  cowhide,  early 
one  morning,  on  the  hard-trodden  earth 
in  front  of  the  native  village.  If  the  rain 
promised  by  his  witchcraft  comes,  the 
hide  will  not  tighten,  and  he  can  escape 
with  life,  but  if  no  rain  comes,  the  equa- 


torial sun  soon  does  its  work,  and  the 
miserable  being,  male  or  female,  under- 
neath is  baked  and  suffocated  to  death.* 

Among  some  of  the  tribes,  notably  the 
Kikuyu,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  witch 
doctors  are  often  wholesale  ix)isoners. 
Among  others  the  verdict  delivered  by 
those  best  informed  will  be  at  least  one 
of  "non-proven."  But  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  witchcraft  and  its  evils  is  one  with 
which  the  white  man  finds  it  most  difficult 
to  acquaint  himself. 

I  have  only  space  to  touch  thus  briefly 
on  some  of  the  most  evident  of  the  moral 
and  social  shortcomings  of  the  East  African 
native.  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  think 
that  many  who  know  the  native  believe, 
them  to  be  capable  of  any  sudden  social, 
moral,  or  religious  conversion.  They 
must  be  helped  slowly  ;  they  are  Nature's 
retarded  children,  and  to  hurry  them  is  in 
the  end  but  to  push  them  backward  and 
downward. 

But  to  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
capability  for  steady  progress  and  devel- 
opment toward  better  things  is  to  deny 
the  evidence  of  palpable  facts.  Even 
such  unsatisfactory  opportunities  as  were 
afforded  me  were  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  on  the  score  of  heedless 
wastefulness  the  E^st  African  native  does 
not  deserve  the  universal  censure  poured 
on  him. 

I  struggled  with  my  men,  and,  I  must 
admit,  struggled  in  vain,  to  induce  them 
to  save  their  earnings,  which  seemed  to 
melt  away  as  soon  as  we  reached  Nairobi. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  case  of  the  casual  porter  who 
was  without  home  or  family,  but  it  did 
disappoint  me  when  I  found  that  often 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  men  I  had 
been  intimately  associated  with,  as  well  as 
the  liberal  bakshish  I  gave  them,  seemed 
to  go  almost  as  quickly  as  did  the  ten 
rupees  a  month  of  the  mere  burden- 
bearers  of  our  band.  It  took  me  many 
months  of  quiet  searching  and  hours  of 
talk  and  expostulation  before  I  got  any 
light  in  the  matter ;  but  finally  I  did. 

I  myself  traced  again  and  again  the 
money  I  had  given  to  the  best  of  my  men. 
It  took  much  cautious  perseverance  on 

>  Two  witches  were  thus  executed  by  the  natives 
when  I  was  in  the  Kikuyu  country,  in  the  winter  cf 
1908. 
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my  part  to    draw    out  the  information  I 
needed,  but  wheii  I  had  done  so,  I  found 
that  the     money    had    not    really   disap- 
peared.     It   had   gone  into  the  impover- 
ished hands  (not  pockets ;  no  native  has 
a  pocket,  and  no  one  has  thought  of  open- 
ing a  savings  bank  for  him)  of  his  multi- 
tudinous relatives — old,  middle-aged,  and 
young.      A  poor  porter,  earning  his  ten 
nipees  a  month,  was  often  quite  ready  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  several  relations 
poorer  than  himself,  while  the  relatives  of 
a  man  like  my  Brownie  or  John  or  David 
seemed  to  me  numerous  enough  to  require 
a  Nairobi  Social  Register  to  record  them, 
and  that  register,  be  it  understood,  would 
indude  a  suburban  region  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  I      My  men  were  "  in  funds," 
the  friends  and  relatives  were  not !    That 
was  enough.      When  their  own  time  of 
need  should  come,  those  they  had  helped 
could  be  counted  on  to  do  for  them  what 
they  without  hesitation  were  now  doing 
for  others.     Better  far,  they  argued,  give 
the  rupees  to  those  they  knew  than  trust 
them  to  some  Hindu  trader  who  might 
run  off  to  India  suddenly,  or  to  bur>^  them 
in  the  floor  of  the  hut,  from  whence  often 
they  were  stolen. 

I  must  touch  next  on  another  supposed 
evidence  of  the  native's  hopelessness — his 
incapadty  or  unwillingness  to  undertake 
and  carry  through  any  hard  work.  On 
every  hand  this  is  the  common  accusation 
brought  against  all  natives  alike — ^brought 
l^  those  who  have  had  litde  opportunity 
to  study  their  present  condition  or  have 
taken  no  thought  of  their  past  unfavor- 
able environment  The  charge  in  many 
instances  is  entirely  and  in  many  more 
partially  untrue. 

Give  the  East  African  the  work  that  he 
is  fitted  for,  be  patient  with  him,  be  just, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  firm,  and  he  can 
do  and  often  has  done  extraordinarily 
good  work.  On  the  other  hand,  put  him 
to  a  work  that  his  ancestry  has  for  ages 
unfitted  him  for,  put  the  Massai  catde- 
herder  (if  you  can  catch  him  1)  to  hoeing 
the  veldt,  or  the  corn-raising  Kikuyu  to 
heavy  lumbering  or  raising  railway  em- 
bankments, and  ^iie  result  will  be  unsatis- 
factory in  the*  extreme.  Put  him  under 
the  control  of  men -who  cannot  speak  his 
language,  who  take  no  trouble  to  under- 
stand him,  who  have  little  patience,  and 


he  will  most  likely  cause  no  end  of  trouble 
and  annoyance. 

Give  the  native  time  and  some  littie 
chance,  and  he  soon  shows  aptitudes 
which  are  full  of  promise  for  his  own 
future  and  that  of  the  country.  See  him 
work  when  he  is  accustomed  to  the  work 
exacted  of  him.  As  a  burden- bearer  he 
is  not  a  child  of  yesterday.  He  has,  or 
some  of  his  people  have,  carried  burdens 
for  generations.  In  the  line  of  steady, 
patient,  successful  burden-bearing  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  he  is 
probably  without  a  rival  on  the  globe.  He 
will  travel  farther  and  faster,  he  will  endure 
greater  hardships,  and  more  successfully 
resist  disease,  eat  more  frugally,  and  cost 
less  than  any  other  human  burden-bearer 
on  earth.  Carrying  sixty  to  ninety  pounds 
a  man,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
a  day,  through  poisonous,  thorny  thick- 
ets or  malarial  swamps,  over  lava-strewn 
stretches,  under  tropical  sun,  from  early 
morning  till  late  evening  for  several  thou- 
sand miles,  I  have  seen  him  march  ;  a  cup- 
ful of  coarse  meal  or  gritty  rice  and  beans 
his  daily  ration.  And  he  does  it  all  right 
cheerfully,  too,  starting  with  a  song  in  the 
morning,  and  tramping  into  camp  to  the 
wild  notes  of  his  reed  or  horn  whistie  in 
the  evening.  Six  shillings  a  month  and 
finding  his  own  rations  is  his  pay  in 
Uganda.  In  British  Central  Africa  things 
are  dearer,  so  he  gets  his  potio  and  ten 
rupees  a  month. 

So  much  for  the  African  porter.  The 
longer  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  liked  and 
honored  him.  He  is  far  indeed  from 
being  a  hopelessly  "  lazy  savage."  I 
learned  to  respect  him  as  a  man  who  sets 
himself  to  earn  the  money  he  is  paid,  who 
gives  what  he  promises  to  give,  and  gives 
it,  on  the  whole,  ungrudgingly.  But  I 
grew  to  wonder  increasingly  at  the  pent- 
up  stores  of  energy  within  him.  My 
porters  recuperated  quickly,  even  when 
they  were  very  severely  exhausted  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  possibly  waterless 
march.  No  white  man's  head  or  shoulders 
could  possibly  have  endured  the  strain  laid 
on  theirs.  They  would  he  down  for  a 
few  moments — and  a  few  moments 
seemed  enough — then,  without  orders,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  remaining 
work  was  undertaken,  and  that  work  was 
considerable.     Much  tent-pitching  (a  hard 
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and  diflficult  task)  ;  large  piles  of  wood  to 
be  cut,  with  worse  than  indifferent  axes 
and  pangas  (native  knives) ;  a  platform  of 
logs  and  scrub  to  be  laid  for  the  loads  so 
as  to  keep  them  above  the  damp  ground — 
and,  be  it  remembered,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  so/l  wood  in  Africa,  for  the  soft- 
est wood  there  is  much  tougher  than  our 
oak.  When  cut,  too,  the  wood  had  often 
to  be  carried  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Then  there  are  bomas  of  thorn 
scrub  for  the  mules  and  donkeys.  And, 
lasdy,  the  work  to  be  done  for  themselves 
— tent-pitching,  wood-gathering,  and  cook- 
ing. The  day  had  begun  at  4:30  a.m., 
the  big  meal  of  the  day  would  not  be  over 
till  seven  at  night,  and  surely  the  sefari 
has  done  enough  to  use  up  its  energy. 
But  no,  far  from  it ;  in  the  center  of  the 
camp  bums  the  bwana's  fire,  where  the 
askari  stand  on  guard  in  a  wide  horse- 
shoe curve  around  it ;  the  porters*  fires  are 
lit,  and  little  yellow  spires  of  flame  rise 
with  scarcely  a  waver  heavenward  in  the 
windless,  blue-black  African  night.  All 
now  is  jollity,  chatter,  and  song.  Some 
one  starts  a  dance,  and  soon,  tribe  not  to 
be  outdone  by  tribe,  they  all  join  in.  In 
swajdng  line  or  bending  circles,  scores  of 
naked  black  figures  dance  to  their  own 
chanting  with  immense  energy  and  untir- 
ing enthusiasm. 

That  these  simple,  lovable  folk  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  great  world  race  is 
true ,  but,  if  so,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
divine  sources  of  energy  so  needful  to  all 
progress  are  still  most  surely  ebullient 
within  them.  They  can  toil  without  ex- 
haustion, and  after  the  severest  toil  have 
plenty  of  surplus  energy  left  for  play.  In 
thirteen  months'  daily  marching  among  a 
band  that  generally  numbered  over  one 
hundred  men  I  only  knew  of  one  serious 
quarrel.  Who  shall  say  that  of  such  ma- 
terial good  men  cannot  be  made  ?  Who 
shall  deny  to  such  a  race  a  future  ? 

By  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  dwell 
the  naked  tribe  of  the  Kavorondo.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  laziest  and  least 
enterprising  of  people.  Yet  the  super- 
cargo of  the  smart  lake  steamer  told  me 
that  his  trained  and  organized  band  of 
Kavorondo  longshoremen  could,  if  he 
called  on  them,  work  for  sixteen  hours  at 
a  stretch  without  food,  handling  heavy 
steam  freight  on  a  sun-smitten  wharf,  in 


an  atmosphere  as  enervating  as  can  be 
found  in  E^st  Africa,  and  that  after  this  long 
stint  of  work  was  once  done  they  would 
race  up  and  down  the  wooden  pier  at 
Kasumo  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing  I 
Then,  be  it  remembered,  these  men  were 
well  fed,  kindly  and  justly  treated,  and 
taught  to  take  a  pride  in  their  work. 
Vacancies  in  the  b^d  could  always  be 
filled  at  once. 

The  Kikuyus  first  met  the  white  man 
only  a  few  years  ago.  They  had  held 
their  own  against  the  Massai  with  exceed- 
ing difficulty,  and  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  a  thick  belt  of  primeval  forest  de- 
fended their  rich  agricultural  country. 
During  their  past  but  small  opportunity 
was  afforded  them  to  accumulate  any- 
thing. The  richer  their  shambas  or  the 
larger  their  goat  or  sheep  herds,  the 
greater  became  their  danger.  English 
occupation  meant  the  immediate  curbing 
of  Massai  aggressiveness ;  the  Kikuyu 
won  a  breathing-spell.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  Within  fifteen  years  the  tribe 
has  changed.  They  are  to-day  raising 
great  quantities  of  grain,  and  their  men 
and  women  are  fast  becoming  the  porters 
and  field-workers  of  East  Africa.  Only 
four  years  ago  a  Kikuyu  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  any  work,  however  well 
paid,  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
countr}^  He  would  throw  down  his  bur- 
den and  slip  into  the  bush  if  he  found  the 
sefari's  route  pointed  away  from  his  home. 
He  might  be  convoyed  or  guarded  to  some 
point  on  the  railway  where  he  had  work 
given  him,  but  the  terror  of  the  unknown 
would  finally  prove  too  much  for  him. 
Leaving  his  job,  sacrificing  his  pay,  the 
timid  savage  would  slink  away,  perhaps 
to  die  by  the  roadside  as  he  staggered 
toward  the  distant  slope  of  Kenia,  his  for- 
est home.  He  is  now-  another  man ;  he 
is  his  own  man,  and  the  small  cash  of  the 
country  is  finding  its  way  into  his  hands ; 
he  is  richer  than  any  other  native,  with 
the  exception  of  the'  Massai.  He  is,  of 
course,  still  deeply  marked  with  the  moral 
scars  of  his  long  miser>' ;  he  is  a  liar  and 
a  thief,  and  parts  quite  readily  with  his 
women  folk,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  on 
"  the  march  upward." 

I  stood  one  muggy  morning  watching  a 
band  of  Waganda  carrying  earth  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  wing  to  the  miserably 
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(&ty  ^ttie    hotel    at    Eutebbi  (lately  the 
official  capital    of    Ug^anda).     Each  man 
bad  an  empty  kerosene  can,  a  box  of  some 
land,  or  a  basket  on   his  head,  into  which 
be  scoox>ed  the  dirt  he  was  removing  with 
a  small  hoe.      The   earth  had  to  be  exca- 
vated from    one    place   and  dumped  at 
another.     The  ioumey  was  forty  yards ; 
l\ve  men  strolled   along^  in  line ;  if  one  of 
them  wanted  to   converse  with  a  passing 
friend,  he  did  so  leisurely,  and  all  the  line 
waited  till  the  conversation  ended  before 
proceeding.      Each  of  them  balanced  his 
load  with  one  hand  while  he  held  a  long 
];»pe  of    tobacco   to  his  mouth  with  the 
other.     One  by  one  they  tilted  their  loads 
on  to  the  heap  of  earth.     I  examined  the 
loads  carefully  ;  Mrv  //id  not  average  five 
pounds.     I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
but  so  it  was.     Some  one  of  their  number 
had  settled  for  ali  the  gang  what  the  load 
should  be ;  there  was  scarcely  an  ounce 
of  difference  in  the  weight,  and  the  Wa- 
ganda  were  intelligent  enough  to  know 
what  not  to  do.     Their  wage  was  twopence 
a  day  ;  it  was  not  worth  a  penny.     A  few 
hours  afterward  I  found  myself  in  a  'rick- 
shaw bound  for  Mengo,  the  native  capital, 
twenty-four  miles  away — one  Waganda  in 
the  shafts,  three  behind.     The  road,  for 
this  country,  was  good  but  very  hilly,  and 
in  places  very  soft.     The  'rickshaw  was  a 
dumsy,  native-made    affair,    the    wheels 
heavy  enough  for  a  pony-cart,  and  far 
heavier  than  those  of  a  well-made  American 
bu^;>'.     I  weighed  two  hundred  pounds, 
my  friend  one  hundred  and  fort>',  and  we 
had  cameras  and  two  good-sized  bags — a 
heavy  load  for  men  to  draw  in  a  truly 
awful  machine  from  a  traction  point  of 
view.     Our  few  Waganda,  however,  made 
nothing  of  it,  and  went  off  in  the  swelter- 
ing heat,  chanting   one  of  their  endless 
grunting  songs.    When  the  road  was  good, 
we  made  at  least  eight  miles  the  hour. 
We  did  the  twenty-four  miles,  with  one 
change  of  men,  without  one  moment's  stop, 
HI  four  hours.     Considering  the  circum- 
stances,  this   was   surely  extraordinarily 
good  going.     The  men  at  first  sweated 
profusely,    but    before    covering    twelve 
miles  they  had  run  themselves  dry.     Only 
one  of  the  eight  men  employed,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  drank  a  drop  of  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  run.     The  willingness  and 
heartiness  with  which  the  whole  thing  was 


done,  and  their  evident  content  with  the 
modest  tip  given  them,  of  three  shillings 
for  the  whole  eight,  were  impressive.  The 
men  came  from  the  same  tribe  and  had 
about  the  same  physique  as  my  friends  of 
the  earlier  morning,  but  one  group  had 
found  an  employer  who  organized  and 
directed  them,  the  other  had  not,  and 
therein  lay  the  difference. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  native  as 
a  craftsman,  but  undoubtedly  he  has  in 
him  the  makings  of  a  very  good  crafts- 
man, and  no  one  has  made  as  yet  much  of 
an  effort  to  help  him  along  this  most  evi- 
dent line  of  advance.^  On  any  sefari  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  a  number  of  handy  men. 
The  Wakamba  make  quite  beautiful  iron 
and  brass  work.  I  have  seen  some  chains 
made  by  them  that,  considering  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  tools,  were  wonderfully  fine. 
Several  tribes  smelted  their  own  iron  and 
sometimes  their  copper.  In  parts  of  East 
Africa  they  understand  irrigation,  and 
streams  of  water  are  carried  across  wide 
chasms  and  along  steep  mountain  sides 
with  no  small  engineering  skill. 

The  point  that  I  wish,  then,  to  insist 
on,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  my  read- 
ers, is  this :  these  people  must  have  time 
given  them.  They  are  full  of  promise ; 
those  who  know  them  ahvays  love  them. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  so  much.  I  do 
not  mean  the  missionaries  only,  but  almost 
all  the  men  I  have  met,  in  Africa  and  out 
of  it,  who  have  lived  among  the  natives 
and  studied  them  love  them  and  are  hope- 
ful of  their  future. 

Four  things  the  native  must  have  ac- 
corded to  him  :  patience,  sympathy,  lead- 
ership, and  a  settied  policy  ot  government. 
He  has  sometimes,  though  only  very 
recently  and  partially,  had  the  two  first. 
He  has  never  yet  had  the  two  last,  and 
till  he  has  had  all  four  for  generations  he 
surely  has  had  no  fair  chance.  His  past 
has  been  uneventful  and  gloomy.  Foreign 
adventurers  caring  nothing  for  him  have 
ravaged  his  coasts.  Tribal  tyranny  has 
drenched  with  blood  the  interior.  Deserts, 
marshes,  jungles,  have  cut  him  off  and 
hemmed  him  in. 


*Good  industrial  schools  are  now  established  by  the 
German  authorities  at  Tango.  A  very  small  attempt 
at  such  teaching  mav  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
Protestant  or  Catholic  mission  schools,  but  this,  the 
<?//<?  all-important  method  of  education  for  the  African, 
has  received  little  attention. 
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From  the  outside  worid  until  quite 
recently,  no  beneficent  influences  have 
ever  reached  the  East  African.  He  is 
but  a  mere  child ;  he  has  his  long  life  be- 
fore him.  Give  him,  then,*  time,  and  give 
him  a  chance. 

Of  all  the  faults  his  critics  ascribe  to 
the  East  African,  of  none  is  he  more  com- 
monly accused  than  of  ingratitude^  and  in 
my  judgment  that  charge  is  not  deserved. 
He  is  a  savage,  with  the  savage's  power 
of  memory  undeveloped.  He  readily  for- 
gets both  evil  things  and  good.  He 
acquires  knowledge  quickly,  and  his  un- 
trained mental  faculty  as  quickly  forgets 
it.  But  he  is  far  indeed  from  being  un- 
grateful or  unfaithful  to  any  trust  he  has 
accepted.  I  do  not  speak  for  myself 
alone,  I  speak  for  all  the  men  I  have  met 
who  know  the  country  and  have  tested 
the  native,  when  I  say  that  no  more  faith- 
ful attendant  in  danger  exists  than  the 
East  African  gun-boy.  He  takes  his  life 
in  his  hand  daily;  he  follows,  often  (if 
allowed  to)  precedes,  his  bwana  as  they 
together  crcc}^  along  foot  by  foot,  yard  by 
yard,  in  the  treacherous  grass  that  may 
hide  at  but  a  few  feet's  distance  the  dead- 
liest antagonist  that  the  scientifically 
equipped  hunter  can  face — the  wounded 
lion  or  the  waiting  buffalo.  He  pays 
heavily,  too,  for  his  daring ;  again  and 
again  he  is  cruelly  mauled.  A  man  I  had 
on  my  first  trip  was  mauled  by  a  wounded 
lion  twice  in  six  months,  and,  though  his 
master  was  a  cowardly  fellow,  who  could 
not  shoot  straight,  and  ran  away  and  left 
him  the  first  time,  Malin  stayed  faithfully 
by  him,  since  he  had  engaged  himself  for 
the  trip  ;  so  he  was  deserted  in  danger  a 
second  time,  and  almost  lost  his  life. 
Long  weeks  of  pain,  sometimes  of  perma- 
nent disablement,  and  hence  poverty, 
await  these  poor  fellows,  and  sometimes 
they  are  killed  then  and  there.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  shoot,  for  their  business  is 
to  have  the  gun  they  carry  ready  at  an 
instant's  notice,  to  be  handed,  loaded,  to 
their  master.  If  they  could  shoot  in  self- 
defense,  it  would  not  mend  matters,  as,  for 
some  strange  reason  which  I  am  quite 
unable  to  account  for,  even  the  bravest 
of  them  can  hit  nothing  with  a  rifle.  Their 
life  is  thus  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stranger  they  so 
resolutely  follow. 


I  cannot  conceive  of  men  more  brave, 
of  men  more  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
nervousness,  men  more  utterly  faithful 
and  self-sacrificing,  than  those  good  feDows 
who  came  with  me.'  My  one  difficulty 
with  them  was  to  prevent  them  from 
thrusting  their  own  bodies  in  front  of 
mine  into  the  dangerous  cover  where 
death  lurked.  I  found  myself  one  morn- 
ing in  long  grass,  with  lions  all  round  me, 
all  of  them  unseen,  two  of  them  wounded, 
deep  nerve-shaking  grunts  coming  from 
all  sides  only  a  few  yards  away.  My 
Somali  danced  hither  and  thither  like  a 
nut  on  a  hot  frying-pan  ;  my  Wakamba 
(Brownie)  never  moved  a  muscle. 

One  thief,  and  one  only,  I  had  in  my 
sefaris  in  thirteen  months'  traveling.  He 
stole  my  precious  letter-bag,  photos,  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  seventy-five  rupees.  When 
I  got  back  to  Nairobi,  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Brownie.  The  man  was  a 
Wakamba,  one  I  had  taken  on  at  Nairobi 
for  a  short  sefari  only.  I  asked  Brownie 
what  he  could  do  to  catch  the  thief  and 
save  the  honor  of  his  people ;  he  under- 
took to  do  his  best  He  took  up  the 
man's  trail,  followed  him  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  first  to  one  outlying  village, 
then  to  another,  and,  finally,  at  Kilinduni, 
the  port  of  Mombasa,  ran  him  to  ground. 
The  job  cost  both  of  us  much  trouble  and 
me  not  a  little  expense. 

So  much  for  the  native's  capadt\'  for 
better  things.  But  were  that  capacity 
even  far  less  than  it  is,  were  he  a  far 
more  brutalized  man,  were  he  lacking,  as 
he  is  not,  in  those  qualities  which  enable 
him  to  advance  when  he  is  wisely  helped 
and  ruled  and  educated,  there  femains 
one  factor  in  the  problem  of  his  future 
which  is  often  forgotten  and  yet  may  not 
be  evaded.  He  is  in  Africa  to  stay.  He 
will  increase.  The  country  cannot  he  a 
country  without  him. 

In  other  lands  colonized  by  the  Cau- 
casian the  native  has  not  been  necessar>% 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  development 
of  the  land  seized  on.  In  Australia  no 
one  needs  poor  Jackie.  In  the  United 
States  and  C^anada  the  native  was  ever 
a  rover,  a  mere  huntsman  or  the  most 
indifferent  of  farmers.  The  incomer  was 
gladly  rid  of  him.  The  red  man  perished 
or  was  driven  back.  No  one  dreamed  of 
employing  him  to   develop  the  country 
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that  strong  hands  had  wrested  from  him. 
In  Africa  all  tkus  is  reversed. 

Africa  is  the  black  man's  country. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  anything  of  consequence  can  be 
done,  in  its  vast  tropic  r^ons  without 
him.  Here  and  there  isolated  spots  may 
be  found  where  the  white  man  can  make 
a  home  and  rear  his  children.  Too  often 
his  most  abiding  memorial  in  it  has  been 
the  graves  of  his  dead.  In  other  coun- 
tries, too,  setdement  and  occupation  have 
proceeded  gradually.  By  slow  degrees 
the  conquered  country  has  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  conquering  colonizer. 
In  Africa's  case  it  may  be  said  that  a 
vast  continent,  neglected  for  thousands  of 
years,  has,  in  a  sudden  access  of  interna- 
tional jealousy,  been  hurriedly  cut  up  and 
partitioned  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth,  each  of  them  solely  bent  on  out- 
doing his  competitors  and  grabbing  for 
himself  all  that  might  be  grasped. 

The  national  pirates  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  possessions  they  had  no  moral 
or  other  claim  to,  but  their  booty  is  value- 
less to  them  without  the  aid  of  the  for- 
gotten and  despised  native.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  to-day,  and,  so  far  as  the 
future  can  be  forecast,  this  must  ever 
remain  the  truth  of  Africa.  The  one 
atonement  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  civili- 
zation to  make  to  the  native  is  to  improve 
him,  lead  him  forward,  help  him  to  de- 
velop his  magnificent  country,  and  see 
that  he  benefits  by  that  development. 


Personally  I  am  not  at  all  doubtful  that 
this  will  be  done,  for,  apart  from  all  emo- 
tional or  moral  considerations,  Africa  can- 
not advance  without  him,  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  business  his  safeguarding  and 
fair  treatment  will  therefore  be  assured. 

The  economic  waste  of  such  govern- 
ment or  non-government  as  obtains  in  the 
rich  Congo  country,  to  leave  out  of  ac- 
count its  monstrous  wickedness,  must 
soon  be  evident  to  intelligent  men. 

The  folly  of  submitting  much  of  richest 
Africa  to  the  Portuguese,  who  seem  to 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  in  three  hundred  years,  will  also 
in  time  be  apparent.  The  Congo  regions 
and  those  parts  of  the  country  held  stiU 
by  the  Portuguese  are  in  a  worse  than 
backward  condition.  The  tribes  within 
them  have  at  present  no  chance ;  they  are 
almost  as  ignorant  and  terror-stricken  as 
they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They 
have  gained,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
nothing  by  passing  under  the  control  of 
selfish  and  brutal  European  powers. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  native 
either  in  the  Congo  or  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  is  a  mere  slave,  the  slave  of  a  govern- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  a  slave  in  far  worse 
plight  than  is  the  slave  of  a  master.  It  is 
in  the  master's  interest,  however  cruel  he 
may  be,  to  protect  his  chattel,  while  gov- 
ernment or  corporation  slavery  is  only 
interested  in  forcing  from  him  his  stint  of 
ivory,  rubber,  or  toil. 


GENEVA 

BY    MARY   BALDWIN 

'Twas  on  an  evening  such  as  this,  I  wist, 
That  Caesar  first  saw  Leman  and  the  crown 
Of  snows  eternal  o'er  Mont  Blanc's  pure  brow. 
He  must  have  noted  how  the  light  sifts  down 
In  amethyst  and  pearl  as  we  see  now 
The  twilight  don  her  mantle  of  the  mist. 
Perchance  his  soul  was  lifted  high  and  far 

.Above  the  thought  of  Caesar  when  a  star 
Was  bom  against  the  coming  of  the  night. 
Alas,  it  may  have  only  thrown  new  light 
Upon  ambition's  greed  insatiate  ! 
Yet  was  it  Caesar  or  Diviner  Fate 
That  checked  barbarian  hordes  and  rudely  broke 
Helvetia's  spirit  'neath  the  Roman  yoke  ? 
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IHA\  E  b«r.  asked  many  times,  both 
ir.   Fi.rt^pe  and  in  America,  "Why 
/},>«5  rj.'C  the  Russian    Government 
i  \'U:  ,-r  ir-i^rijon  Count  Tolstoy  ?"    In  the 
»Alt'«i»Ttt.   JCC^T.   which    the    Count  has 
•^v  *■  ^C5":  K>  the  Russian  Gazette  (Rus- 
>Bv-   *  .^xt:^.>sti>,  of  Moscow,  and  which  I 
v.t'v  ,rjuv5lated  from  the  Russian,  there 
*::  X"  round  his  own  answer  to  this  ques- 
.>.Y*,  And  also  a  brief  account  of  the  arrest 
i'\{  exile  of  his  private  secretary,  Mn  N. 
\.  Guseff,  and  some  plain  words  with  re- 
jturd  to  the  present  Russian  Government 
Aud  Its  repressive  measures.     It  may  be 
added  that  the  Uralski  Krai,  of  Ekaterine- 
burg,  has  just  been  fined  300  rubles  for 
reprinting  from  the  Russian  Gazette  this 
letter : 

Yasnaya  Polyana,  August  19,  1909. 

Yesterday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
several  men  in  uniform  came  to  my  house 
and  called  for  my  secretary.  Nikolai  Niko- 
laievich  Guseff.  Mr.  Guseff  went  down 
to  see  them,  and  upon  his  return  told  us 
that  his  visitors  were  the  chief  and  assist- 
ant chief  of  police  who  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  him,  taking  him  to 
the  Krapivenski  prison,  and  sending  him 
thence  as  an  ex?le  to  the  district  of  Cher- 
dynsk,  in  the  province  of  P^rm.  This 
seemed  to  me  so  strange  that,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  the  matter  was,  I  went  to 
the  visitors  myself  and  asked  them  to 
explain  their  appearance  and  demands. 
One  of  them — the  chief  of  police — took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  sheet  of  paper, 
and  read  to  me  with  an  air  of  reverential 
solemnity,  a  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, v/hich  had  been  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  in  accordance  with  section 
384  or  some  other  section  ot  the  Penal 
Code,  he  must  arrest  N.  N.  Guseff  for 
distributing  revolutionary  books  and  ban- 
ish him  to  the  district  of  Chcrdynsk,  m  the 
province  of  Perm,  for  two  years. 

After  learning  thv  contents  ot  this  docu- 
ment, I  regarded  further  conversation  with 


the  bearers  of  it  as  unprofitable,  and  re- 
turned to  my  own  room  for  the  purpose 
of  bidding  Nikolai  Nikolaievich  good-by, 
and  receiving  from  him  the  papers  relating 
to  my  work  with  which  he  had  been  occu- 
pied. In  this  part  of  the  house  I  found 
our  guests  and  all  the  members  of  our 
household,  who  were  very  much  excited 
over  the  calamity  that  had  so  suddenly 
befallen  our  esteemed  and  beloved  friend. 
But  Nikolai  Nikolaievich  himself  was 
cheerful  and  composed,  and,  with  charac- 
teristic goodness  and  unselfish  considera- 
tion for  others,  he  hastened  to  get  my 
papers  in  order  for  me  in  the  brief  half- 
hour  that  the  police  allowed  him. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  such  orders  and  arrests 
as  this,  but  when  they  come  under  our 
own  observation  and  are  directed  against 
persons  who  are  near  to  us,  they  are  none 
the  less  surprising.  Particularly  striking 
to  me  were  the  lack  of  congruity  between 
the  personality  of  Guseff  and  the  severit>'^ 
of  the  measures  taken  against  him ;  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  reasons  assigned  ; 
and  the  futility  of  such  measures,  not  only 
in  their  relation  to  him,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion to  me,  because  against  me  they  were 
primarily  directed.  To  arrest  a  man  sud- 
denly in  thf  night,  carry  him  away  at 
once,  throw  aim  into  prison  (and  every- 
body knows  what  our  prisons  have  become 
through  overcrowding),  and  then  to  send 
him,  under  guard  ot  a  man  with  a  loaded 
rifle,  a  distance  of  more  than  2,000  versts 
to  a  lonely  place  400  versts  from  the  near- 
est town — such  measures  as  these,  taken 
against  a  man  like  Guseff,  were  particu- 
larly astonishing. 

One  should  have  seen  the  parting 
between  Nikolai  Nikolaievich  and  our 
household,  including  some  of  our  fnends 
who  knew  him  and  who  happened  to  be 
spending  the  evenmg  with  us.  From  the 
olaest  to  the  youngest,  and  even  to  serv- 
ants and  children,  they  ail  showed  their 
respect  and  love  for  him,  as  well  as  a 
more  or  less  restrained  feeling  of  indig- 
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nation  against  those  who  were  responsible 
for  such  treatment  of  him.  In  bidding 
him  good-by  I  myself  wept,  but  not  on 
account  of  what  had  b^allen  him.  I 
knew  that  he  lived  the  spiritual  life,  whose 
happiness  cannot  be  affected  by  external 
conditions,  and  my  tears  were  exdted  not 
by  pity  for  him  but  by  the  sight  of  mis- 
fortune borne  with  such  firmness  and 
even  cheerfulness.  And  this  man — good, 
amiable,  just,  a  hater  of  violence,  always 
ready  to  serve  others  and  asking  nothing 
for  himself — this  man  they  arrest  in  the 
night,  and,  after  throwing  him  into  a 
typhus-infected  prison,  banish  him  to  a 
place  of  which  they  themselves  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  is  said  to  be  the 
most  unpleasant  of  all  places  to  live  in. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  arrest  and 
exile  of  Mr.  Guseff  was  that  he  had  dis- 
tributed revolutionary  books.  But  during 
all  the  time — two  years — that  he  has  lived 
with  me  he  has  neither  distributed  revo- 
lutionary books  nor  read  them,  nor  had 
them  in  his  possession.  If,  in  compliance 
^ith  my  directions,  he  has  mailed  or  per 
sonally  distributed  books  of  any  kind,  they 
were  not  revolutionary  books,  but  books 
written  by  me.  My  books  may  strike 
people  as  bad  or  unpleasant,  but  in  no 
case  can  they  be  called  "  revolutionary  ;" 
because  they  are  most  definitely  opposed 
to  revolutionary  activity  of  any  kind,  and 
for  that  very  reason  they  are  con- 
demned and  ridiculed  by  all  the  revolu- 
tionary organs.  The  charge,  therefore, 
that  Guseff  has  distributed  revolutionary 
books  is  not  only  false,  but  wholly  without 
foundation. 

The  futility  of  exiling  Guseff,  if  he  be 
a  bad  man,  seems  so  apparent  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  discuss  it.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  assume  that  a  dangerous  man 
will  be  less  dangerous  in  the  district  of 
Cherdynsk,  where  there  is  nobody  to  watch 
his  movements,  than  in  the  center  of  Russia, 
where  he  can  be  seen  by  all.  On  the 
conirarv'.  People  torn  from  their  envi- 
ronment, deprived  of  their  earnings,  em- 
bittered by  exile,  and  united,  in  the  place 
to  which  they  are  sent,  with  other  ban- 
ished and  embittered  people,  are  likely  to 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  they  would 
have  been  if  left  at  their  own  homes.  But 
nobody  thinks  r»f  this.  ^  It  is  customary 
to  exile  people,  and  people  are  therefore 


exiled ,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  what  the 
results  will  be — good  or  bad,  beneficial  or 
injurious — to  the  doers  of  the  deed  and 
to  society.  Men  go  into  the  Government 
service,  receive  pay  for  their  work,  and 
do  the  things  that  they  are  expected  to 
do ,  and  not  one  of  them,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  ever  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  whether  he  is  acting  justly  or 
not.  '*  That's  what  is  expected,"  they 
say,  "  and  therefore  we  do  it.  Perhaps 
we  make  mistakes  occasionally,  but  how 
can  it  be  helped?  we  have  so  many 
things  to  look  after.  If  we  have  made  a 
mistake,  what's  to  be  done  ?  We  are 
very  sorry." 

When  they  have  killed  a  mother  or  a 
wife  with  grief,  when  they  have  held  peo- 
ple for  years  in  prison,  driven  them  insane, 
depraved  them,  wrecked  their  souls,  and 
possibly  put  them  to  death,  they  say,  non- 
chalantly, "  Well,  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
We  made  a  mistake " — as  if  they  had 
merely  stepped  on  somebody's  toe,  and 
excused  themselves  by  saying,  "  Beg  par- 
don I  I  didn't  mean  to."  And  this  indif- 
ference is  more  terrible  than  all  else  1 

The  futility^  of  such  measures  in  their 
relation  to  me  is  even  more  striking  than 
their  futility  in  their  relation  to  my  secre- 
tary. With  reference  to  my  case  the 
officials  say  : 

"  Among  the  pernicious  elements  of 
society  that  require  suppression  is  the 
man  Tolstoy,  who  has  invented  and  is 
preaching  some  sort  of  foolish  Christianity 
of  his  own,  based  on  an  absurd  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  Such  drivel,  of  course. 
has  no  serious  significance  ;  but  by  preach- 
ing *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder '  and  by 
giving  expression  to  certain  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  unlawful  ownership  of 
land  this  man  unsettles  people's  minds, 
and,  no  matter  what  happens,  we  must 
put  a  stop  to  it.  The  siis'iplest  way  to 
shut  his  mouth  would  be  to  try  him — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  put 
him  into  prison  for  five  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  '  exceptional  laws  '  under 
which  we  are  now  acting,  and  let  him  die 
there.  That  would  be  most  convenient, 
and  would  relieve  us  from  all  further 
trouble  with  him.  But  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  they  do  not  understand,  as 
we  do,  the  absurdity  of  his  teachings,  he 
has  a  certain  importance,  and  to  put  him 
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r»  's^ss  aor  approve  my  activity,  and 
v:?  zamot  rest  satisfied  without  taking 
-  Trzine  aaeasures  against  somebody.  Let 
^rr  r^eods  alone  and  direct  your  force 
jcanst  me.  I  am  the  chief  and  only  person 
T=!«cxcsible  for  the  evolution  and  dissemi- 
TiBsoa  of  the  ideas  to  which  you  object. 

But  the  affair  which  has  called  forth 
±is  letter  has  another  and  a  more  impor- 
zmt  aspect  in  its  relation,  not  to  Guseff 
or  to  me,  but  to  the  spiritual  state  of 
those  who  do  such  things.  We  all  know 
what  has  happened  in  Russia  during  these 
last  years  and  what  is  happening  now.  It 
is  all  terrible,  and  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
of  it.  We  pity  those  who  have  perished 
and  are  perishing,  the  embittered  people 
who  are  living  in  exile  or  in  prison,  and 
the  people  who  with  hearts  full  of  hatred 
and  wrath  are  dying  on  the  scaffold ;  but 
we  cannot  help  pitying  also  the  persons 
who  bring  about  such  things,  and,  above 
all,  the  persons  who  authorize  and  order 
them.  No  matter  how  often  they  may 
assure  themselves  that  they  are  acting  for 
the  general  good,  no  matter  how  highly 
they  may  be  praised  for  such  deeds  by 
other  persons  of  the  same  type,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  may  try  to  distract  their 
minds  with  various  duties  and  amuse- 
ments, they  are  still  people — for  the  most 
part  good  people — and  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  feel  that  they  are  acting  badly ; 
that  in  doing  such  deeds  they  are  destroy- 
ing their  own  souls  and  shutting  against 
themselves  the  door  that  would  admit 
them  to  the  best  and  truest  joys  of  life. 

And  so,  in  connection  with  this  exile 
of  Guseff,  which  has  no  serious  impor- 
tance either  for  him  or  for  me,  I  would 
say  to  the  persons  responsible  for  it: 
"  Reflect  upon  yourselves  and  upon  your 
lives.  Think  how  you  are  using  the 
spiritual  powers  given  to  you  by  God. 
Look  into  your  hearts  and  have  pity  on 
yourselves."  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Unfortunately,  history  does  not  show 
that  oppressors  cease  to  oppress  merely 
because  they  are  asked  by  their  victims 
to  look  into  their  own  hearts  and  have 
pity  on  themselves. 
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BY  EDWARD  VERRALL  LUCAS 


CHAFFER   XXVI 

liR.  DABNEY  AGAIN  SUFFERS,  AND  THE 
YOUNGER  GENERATION  DOES  NOT 
KNOCK  AT  THE  DOOR,  BUT  WALKS 
RIGHT  IN  AND  TALKS  EXTRAORDINARY 
STRANGE   TALK 

OLD  Mrs.  Wynne,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  failure  of  her  own  plans,  per- 
sists in  considering  this  match  her 
own  making,  and  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Ludlow  to  attend  the  wedding,  paid  us  a 
call  the  next  morning,  to  my  great  surprise. 
While  she  was  sitting  in  my  best  chair, 
who  should  dash  in  but  Mr.  Dabney,  on 
his  way  downstairs.  On  catching  sight  of 
Mrs.  Wynne,  he  was  for  a  swift  retreat ; 
but  the  old  lady  stopped  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sit  down  and  be  courteous 
if  not  courtly. 

As  they  conversed,  her  eye,  by  malig- 
nant chance,  alighted  upon  my  copy  of 
the  "?ickwick  Papers,"  and  she  asked 
me  to  hand  it  to  her. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  said,  "  *  Pickwick '  \— 
what  a  wonderful  book  I     You,  Mr.  Dab- 
ney," she  continued,   "  being   a   literary 
man,  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  I 
once  met  the  author  of  this  work." 
Mr.  Dabney  shot  me  a  tragic  look. 
"  Did   you,  indeed  .^"    he  said ;  adding 
quickly,    "  But,    of   course,   you  told  me 
about  it  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  at  dinner  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate." 
**  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne. 
"  I  don't  remember  it." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Mr.  Dabney ;  "  I 
remember  it  very  vividly." 

*'  Very  strange  that  I  should  not,"  re- 
plied the  old  lady ;  "  but  it  happened  in 
this  way.  I  was  at  Manchester  with  me 
dear  husband  some  time  in  the  sixties.  I 
forget  the  exact  year.  Me  husband  was 
there  on  business,  and  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  giving  one  of  his  inimi- 
table readings.  We  all  stayed  in  the  same 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Dickens  breakfasted  at 
the  same  table  as  ourselves.  The  toast 
was  not  good,  and  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Dickens  .  .  ." 

'  Copyright,  1906,  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


At  this  point  I  stole  gently  from  the 
room,  for  Mr.  Dabney,  I  felt,  must  be 
rescued  at  any  cost.  Hastily  scribbling  a 
note,  I  gave  it  to  Em,  who  was  bending 
himself  into  a  hoop  on  the  landing,  and 
telUng  him  to  count  ten  and  then  bring  it 
to  my  room,  I  returned. 

Mrs.  Wynne  had  just  reached  Mr. 
Thackeray.  **  It  was,"  she  was  saying, 
"  at  a  conversazione  at  the  Royal  Society. 
Me  dear  husband  and  I  were  leaving  at. 
the  same  time  as  the  great  man  ..." 

Here  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

"  A  letter  for  Mr.  Dabney,"  said  Em, 
"  marked  urgent." 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Dabney,  and  took  it.  He  read  it  gravely, 
cast  me  a  glance  of  intense  gratitude, 
and,  murmuring  something  about  a  very 
important  matter,  bade  Mrs.  Wynne  a 
cordial  farewell  and  hurried  away. 

I  heard  a  jingling  of  coins  outside,  and, 
as  Em  immediately  afterwards  descended 
the  stairs  four  at  a  time,  I  guessed  that 
for  the  moment  buUs'-eyes  superseded 
contortions. 

"  A  nice  man,"  says  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  but 
not  a  good  listener.  His  thoughts  seem 
inclined  to  wander.  I  hope  he  is  clever 
in  proportion.  Did  you  say  he  wrote 
novels  ?     I  must  read  one." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Wynne  returned  to 
Ludlow,  taking  the  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Lionel,  with 
her.     I  was  left  alone. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Naomi  had 
not  been  within  call  ever  since  I  returned 
to  England ;  and  I  was  lost. 

I  found  that  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Even  London  withdrew  its  fascination.  I 
went  down  to  Norfolk  to  see  our  old 
home,  and  hurried  back,  plunged  in  mel- 
ancholy. I  drove  to  Paddington  eaily 
one  morning,  intending  to  go  to  Ludlow 
and  stay  at  The  Feathers;  but  at  the 
station  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  re- 
turned. 

In  a  kind  of  despair,  I  became  a  club- 
man again,  and  with  the  utmost  r^jularity 
for  a  few  days  sat  in  armchairs  and  read 
papers  and  novels  and  permitted "  cowed 
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.  ,  V  X  A>  .tppi\>ach  me  and  supply  my 

^v^.x      L  .un  no  clubman  by  nature,  but, 

.».    ia«.lKi-  having  years    and  years  ago 

•m^vi  my  entrance  fee  to  a  Pall  Mall  mon- 

Asiciy.  I  had  felt  it  a  pious  duty  to  keep 

up  ihe  subscriptions. 

Poor  little  Drusilla,  I  thought,  how 
much  more  efficacious  than  fines  or  im- 
prisonment it  would  be  if  the  magistrates 
had  sentenced  the  suffrage  revolutionaries 
to  spend  a  few  hours  observing  through 
a  grille  the  daily  routine  of  a  club  life  I 
Never  would  they  revolt  again.  Such  a 
hopelessness  would  settle  on  their  hearts 
and  brains  as  would  crush  out  every 
emotion  save  despair.  Woman's  chance 
in  England  will  come  only  when  she  has 
destroyed  the  Club. 

The  evening  before  the  Wynnes  re- 
turned I  went  home  desperately  tired. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  thunder-cloud 
over  London  most  of  the  day,  and  the  city 
was  without  air.  I  could  easily  have  slept 
on  an  Embankment  seat,  I  was  so  weary. 

On  lighting  my  lamp  I  had  a  shock ; 
for  in  my  chair  was  sitting  a  young  man. 
Perfecdy  silent  he  sat,  with  an  ease  of 
manner,  a  quiet  suggestion  of  possession, 
that  I  resented  intensely.  He  wore  a 
loose  tweed  suit,  and  held  a  pipe  in  his 
hand.     I  could  not  see  his  face. 

As  he  gave  no  sign  of  observing  my 
entrance,  I  coughed,  and  then  asked  if  he 
were  waiting  for  me,  and  what  could  I  do 
for  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  waiting 
for  me,  but  that  whether  or  not  I  could 
do  anything  for  him  remained  to  be  seen. 
His  voice  sounded  strangely  familiar,  too, 
but  still  he  did  not  move  his  head,  which 
was  a  young  head  with  plenty  of  brown 
hair  not  too  orderly. 

I  had  a  feeling  of  fear.  It  seemed 
uncanny.  I  advanced  nearer,  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  when  he  got  up  lazily, 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  looked 
round. 

I  saw  his  face  for  the  first  time,  and 
held  to  the  table  or  I  should  have  fallen. 

*'  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  he  asked. 

Know  him  ?  Of  course  I  did.  It  was 
myself. 

Not  myself  as  1  am  to-day,  but  myself 
of  twenty-one.  I  now  remembered  the 
suit  perfectly,  too. 

I  continued  to  hold  on  to  the  table  and 
I  felt  a  littie  sick.     I  hate  and  dread  the 


supernatural.     But  he  soon  put  me  at  my 
ease,  or  thereabouts. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  he  said.  "  I  can  see 
it  is  time  I  caUed.  Let  me  look  at  your 
face.  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  long  scrutiny, 
**  selfish.  Vou  think  too  much  of  your 
comfort.  You  don't  believe  in  anything  ; 
there  is  a  self-satisfied  superior  hardness 
in  your  eyes.  You  have  not  cried  for 
years.  You  profess  to  feel  sorry  for 
people,  but  your  philosophy  is  stronger 
than  your  pity.  When  did  you  last  do  an 
impulsive  thing  ?" 

**  Impulse,"  I  said,  "  is  largely  a  matter 
of  inexperience.  I  have  seen  a  deal  of 
the  world."  (At  the  same  time  I  felt 
that  he  was  doing  me  a  vile  injustice.  I 
really  was,  I  remember  thinking,  a  very 
kind  man.) 

"  Also,"  he  added,  "  you're  getting 
fat." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  not  fat.  That's  merely 
the  sohdity  of  age.  Remember,  I'm  get- 
ting on." 

**  Remember  I"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  How 
can  I  forget  it  ?     That  is  why  I'm  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P*^  I  asked  him. 

"  Mean  !  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  been 
watching  you  for  years — ever  since  you 
dropped  me,  in  fact,  and  I've  longed  to 
get  a  good  straight  talk  with  you ;  but  I 
wasn't  allowed.  Nothing  can  happen  till 
it  is  time." 

"  And  why,"  I  asked,  trembling  and 
chilling  a  littie,  "is  it  time  to-night?" 
(But  I  knew  why.) 

**  I  can't  say,"  he  replied,  "  but  here  I 
am.  Let's  see,  how  old  exactiy  are 
you  r 

"  Fifty-five." 

"  Is  it  so  long  ?  How  do  you  spend 
your  time  ?     What  do  you  do  ?" 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I've  retired.  I  read  a 
good  deal.  I  visit  my  friends.  I  walk 
about  and  talk  to  people.  What  should  I 
do?" 

"  Do  you  ever  get  drunk  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Certainly  not,"  I  said. 

"  No,  I  thought  not,"  he  replied,  with 
a  sneer.  "  Nothing  so  enterprising.  You 
keep  on  the  safe  side.  But  don't  forget 
your  old  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  occa- 
sional lapse — ^let  me  see,  what  were  the 
words  ? — '  the  humanizing  influence  of  the 
org}'.'  You've  grown  out  of  all  that,  I 
suppose." 
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"  One's  health  does  not  admit  it  at  my 
age/'  I  said. 

"  Health  '/'  he  echoed.  "  Of  course. 
I  had  forgotten  that.  Or  rather,  I  have 
laughed  at  it  so  long.  But  tell  me,  don't 
you  remember  me  at  all  ?  We  were  very 
happy,  weren't  we  ?" 

"  Fairly,"  I  said. 

"  Have  you  gone  back  on  everything  }" 
he  continued.  "All  those  old  schemes 
over  the  red  wine  in  Soho  ?  We  were 
to  do  such  things  I  We  were  to  be  so 
keen  for  the  best,  and  the  best  only.  The 
best  work  and  the  best  emotions.  We 
were  to  help  so  frankly,  we  were  to  do  so 
much  to  break  down  the  bad  barriers 
between  men  and  women ;  and  now,  tell 
me,  what  have  you  to  show  for  it  all  ?" 

I  didn't  feel  very  comfortable. 

**What  have  you  ever  done  for  any 
one?" 

How  can  one  answer  questions  like 
that  ?  I  had  not  been  so  utterly  unhelp- 
ful, I  knew,  but  I  could  not  b^n  a 
catalogue  of  my  beneficences  ;  it  was  too 
ridiculous. 

"What  have  you  done  for  any  one 
today  ?"  he  went  on. 

I  said  nothing. 

"  Where  did  you  dine  to-night  ?" 

"  To-night  I  dined  at  my  dub." 

"  What  did  you  do  after  ?" 

"  I  smoked  a  cigar,  read  the  papers 
and  skimmed  a  novel,  and  then  came 
back." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  any  one  ?" 

"No  one,  except  a  waiter." 

"  What  did  you  do  all  day  ?" 

"  I  was  at  my  tailor's  this  morning ; 
after  lunch  I  went  to  Lord's." 

"And  you  call  that  life .>" 

"  Well,  it  passed  the  time." 

"  With  all  the  world  at  your  feet  ?" 

"  I  have  been  busy  enough  in  my  day." 

"Yes,  in  a  Buenos  Aires  counting- 
bouse.     Did  you  make  money  ?" 

"  I  have  enough." 

"Enough  for  what?'' 

"  For  security ;  for  my  simple  needs, 
and  a  little  over." 

"  Your  simple  needs  !  Heavens,  man, 
you  make  me  furious  I  How  dare  you 
speak  to  me  of  your  simple  needs  and 
your  scrubby  litde  dub  routine — me,  with 
the  old  abundant  programme  still  on  my 
fips  1    Can't  you  put  yoursdf  in  my  place 


for  a  moment  and  think  what  it  means  to 
see  every  fine  generous  resolve  gone 
wrong?  How  do  you  suppose  it  can 
strike  me — ^yourself  at  twenty-one,  re- 
member— to  see  such  a  miscarriage  of 
idealism  as  you  ?  You,  who  began  so 
well,  and  promised  to  rise  so  high  above 
the  petty  ruck ;  you,  who  were  famous 
for  your  fearlessness  as  a  critic  of  con- 
ventions and  shams  I  And  now,  how  do 
I  find  you  ?  An  old,  timid,  selfish  club- 
man, poring  over  the  papers  in  a  cold 
sweat  for  fear  of  losing  any  of  the  dirty 
little  dividends  that  give  you  the  hogwash 
you  call  comfort  and  securit}^  Security  I 
To  think  that  I  should  ever  hear  you  use 
such  a  word !  It  was  not  in  your  diction- 
ary in  my  day. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  hurried  on,  "  I  know 
you're  a  gentieman,  and  all  that ,  but 
that's  what's  wrong.  You  weren't  going 
to  be  a  sterile  gentleman,  you  were  going 
to  be  a  real  man  ;  you  were  going  to  help 
put  things  right.  And  now  what  do  I  find 
you  doing  ?" 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  he  con- 
tinued his  catechism.  "  Why  didn't  you 
come  home  now  and  then  from  Buenos 
Aires  ?" 

"  I  couldn't ;  there  was  no  one  else  to 
take  my  place." 

"  Why  didn't  you  throw  it  up,  then  ?" 

"  One  does  not  throw  things  up." 

"  No,  one  does  not.  One  clings  to 
one's  litde  pettifogging  habits  and  one's 
litde  mean  salary,  even  in  a  foreign  land, 
while  all  that  is  most  real  and  beautiful 
and  best  worth  doing  is  beckoning  one 
away.  Prudence  dictates  the  course,  ex- 
pediency controls.  And  so  you  turned 
your  back  on  England  and  your  home  for 
over  thirty  years.  Friends  and  relations 
died;  it  was  nothing  to  you.'' 

"  It  was  ever>'thing  to  me." 

"  And  yet  you  did  not  come  home.  You 
went  on  languidly  and  happily  driving 
some  one  else's  quill  in  that  state  of  apa- 
thetic indolence  which  denationalization 
seems  to  carr>^  with  it,  and  quietly  allowed 
aU  that  was  best  in  life  to  slip  from  you.  I 
know,  because  I  was  there." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  stop  me?"  I 
cried. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  touched  you,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  have  admitted  all.  I  did  not  stop 
you  because  those  are  the  things  we  have 
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to  do  without  help.  I  am  here  to-night 
not  on  your  account  in  the  least — you  have 
passed  beyond  my  interest — but  on  account 
of  some  one  else.  Why  aren't  you  mar- 
ried ?"  he  said  swiftly. 

I  began  to  see  what  was  coming. 

"  Why  ?''  he  repeated.  "  Have  you 
never  loved  ?" 

"Not  sufficiently,  I  suppose." 

"  Don't  you  love  any  one  now  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  !'* 

"  I  am  here  to  dare;  remember,  I've 
never  gp-own  up  ;  daring  is  natural  enough 
to  me.  /don't  ask  for  security.  Do  you 
love  any  one  now  ?" 

I  said  nothing. 

"  You  love  Naomi,"  he  said. 

I  said  nothing. 

"  You  love  her,"  he  repeated,  "and — 
God  knows  why — she  loves  you." 

"  Say  that  again  !"  I  said. 

*'  She  loves  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  .^" 

"  I  know." 

I  felt  horribly  giddy  again. 

"  Now  listen,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
had  become  kinder.  "  This  is  your  last 
chance.  Be  a  man ;  g^ve  up  this  amiable 
idling  and  do  something  decisive.  Marry 
her;  she's  the  best  woman  you'll  ever 
meet,  and  she'll  make  you  work.  Marry 
her,  old  chap ;  ask  her  to-morrow,  and 
b^^  to  live  again.  You've  been  dead 
too  long." 

"  Does  ^he  really  love  me  ?"  I  asked 
him ;  but  he  had  disappeared. 

When  I  woke  up,  I  found  I  was  still  in 
my  clothes  on  the  sitting-room  floor.  I 
crept  to  bed  in  a  daze. 

CHAPTER   XXVn 

MISS    GOLD    SHOWS    ME    THE    WAY 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not  sleep 
more  that  night.  I  had  two  matters  of 
the  gravest  importance  to  ponder  upon : 
the  shock  to  my  complacency,  and  the 
state  of  my  heart. 

As  to  the  charges  of  wasted  time,  I 
was  bound  to  admit  their  general  truth ; 
and  I  did  so  not  only  by  temperament, 
for  it  is  my  natural  tendency  to  believe  in 
the  soundness  of  an  adversary's  case, 
being  usually  more  ready  to  admit  the 
error  than  to  repulse  the  accusation — a 
poor  retrograde  frame  of  mind  enough, 


you  will  say,  but  my  own — but  also  after 
thought  on  the  subject.  I  had,  there  was 
no  doubt,  v^etated  rather  than  lived. 

But  it  was  not  too  late  to  begin ;  and 
with  that  brave  piece  of  optimism  for  a 
halter,  I  gently  led  the  first  part  of  the 
indictment  into  the  background  and  left 
it  there. 

But  then  ? 

Look  where  I  would,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  sweet  face  of  Naomi. 

That  I  was  never  happy  away  from 
her,  I  had  proved ;  that  I  thought  of  her 
continually,  I  knew ,  that  if  she  were  to 
go  away,  or,  worse,  marry  another,  I 
should  live  in  a  world  of  darkness,  I 
knew.  But  did  this  give  me  the  right  to 
ask  her  to  marry  me,  and  would  she  say 
yes  ?  How  did  that  young  devil  know- 
that  she  loved  me  ? 

The  whole  thing  was  an  absurd  dream, 
realistic  enough,  but  as  ridiculous  as  other 
dreams. 

Having  reached  this  point,  I  began  all 
over  again. 

At  six  I  got  up  and  walked  to  Covent 
Garden  and  drifted  about  among  the 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Then  I  had  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  after  breakfast  I  took 
a  train  to  Esher.  The  only  person  in  the 
world  to  comfort  my  wounded  spirit  and 
perplexed  brain  was  Miss  Gold. 

I  began  with  the  young  man's  ulti- 
matum upon  myself.  I  told  her  every- 
thing that  had  been  said  on  both  sides ; 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for 
the  memory  was  burned  into  my  brain. 
Can  it  have  been  a  dream  ?  It  seemed 
too  real. 

"  My  dear  Kent,"  she  said,  "  why  are 
you  so  incorrigibly  hard  on  yourself.^ 
Don't  you  see  that  you  are  merely  the 
victim  of  the  eternal  impatience  and  illog- 
ical cruelty  of  youth  ?  As  far  as  I  can 
understand,  the  charge  was  that  you  at 
fifty-five  or  so  no  longer  act  up  to  the 
ideals  you  had  at  twenty-one.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Well,  why  on  earth  should  you  ? 
You  would  indeed  cut  a  rather  absurd 
figure  if  you  did.     What  are  years  for  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  I  said,  "  that  is  the  case 
right  enough,  broadly  speaking;  but  of 
course  he  had  a  lot  of  right  on  his  side. 
There  are  many  ideals  of  a  young  man 
which  it  were  better  not  to  forget." 

**  Maybe  a  few,  but  the  world  is  a  great 
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levder,  and  every  year  brings  with  it  cer- 
tain modifying  influenqes.  I  like  a  man 
to  be  his  age.  Twenty-one  is  not  an  age 
I  am  very  partial  to  :  it  is  omniscient  and 
exorbitant  and  cruel ;  but  I  like  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  none  the  less.  Forty  makes 
better  company  :  when  a  man  knows  how 
titde  he  knows,  and  how  littie  life  holds 
for  him,  and  is  yet  unsubdued. 

'*  My  dear  Kent,"  she  went  on,  "  do 
you  suppose  there  is  a  living  creature  who 
would  not  be  vulnerable  to  the  reproaches 
of  his  dead  selves — even  the  busiest  and 
most  philanthropical  of  us  ?" 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  "  but  my  theory  is  that 
I  should  not  feel  so  bad  about  it  if  there 
was  not  a  deal  of  truth.  I  am  lazy — no 
one  can  deny  that.  I  do  nothing  for  any 
one." 

"Not  consciously,  perhaps,"  said  the 
dear  comforting  lady,  "  but  unconsciously, 
yes.  You  don't  lose  your  temper.  You 
have  pleasant  words  for  those  you  meet. 
You  write  kind  letters.  You  pay  cheer- 
ing calls.*   You  make  no  one  unhappy." 

"Oh,  that,"  I  said,  "  that  is  all  natural, 
and  besides  it  pleases  me  to  be  like  that." 
"  And  why  not  ?"  she  answered.  "  You 
are  not  a  saint,  I  know,  and  you  never 
will  be;  you  will  never  make  any  great 
sacrifice ;  but  that  isn't  because  you  would 
shrink  from  it  if  you  had  to,  but  because 
it  is  not  given  to  your  kind  to  hear  such 
calls.  You  are  not  a  saint ;  but  neither 
are  you  a  humbug.  It  is  not  lovely  to 
believe  in  nothing,  but  it  is  far  less  un- 
lovely than  to  pretend  to  believe  in  some- 
thing or  to  make  money  out  of  religion. 
You  set  an  example  of  intellectual  hon- 
esty that  I  personally  would  put  in  the 
balance  against  a  good  deal  of  violent 
charit>'  and  the  higher  busy-bodiness." 

•'  My  dear  Agnes,"  I  said,  '*  I  did 
not  come  here  to  be  flattered,  but  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  You  are  making  me 
as  uncomfortable  on  this  side  as  that 
young  man  in  my  dream  made  me  on  the 
other.     I  want  to  hit  the  middle  way." 

But  I  knew  what  she  was  driving  at ;  I 
icnew  that  she  knew  that  I  had  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  myself  if  I  was  to 
unbosom  without  reserve.  Hence  her 
overkindness. 

*'  Is  that  all  he  said  to  you  ?"  she  asked 
after  a  while. 
'"  Practically  all,"  I  said. 


"  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  advice  in  so 
many  words  ?" 

"  It  was  all  advice  and  scolding,"  I 
said. 

**  Yes,"  she  persisted,  "  but  did  he  say 
anything  about — about  marrying,  for  ex- 
ample ?"     She  shot  a  keen  glance  at  me. 

I  smiled  acquiescence. 

"Well.?"  she  said. 

"  Well,"  said  I. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  she ;  adding 
sweedy,  "  My  poor  Kent,  will  you  never 
learn  not  to  be  tender-hearted  ?  Will  you 
never  give  up  your  bad  habit  of  being 
sorrier  for  others  than  they  are  for  them- 
selves ?  Let  me  tell  you  something :  you 
have  never  mentioned  marriage  or  love  to 
me  because  you  thought  it  would  be 
cruel — because  you  thought  that,  having 
lost  all  that,  I  cannot  b,ear  to  consider  it. 
My  dear  Kent,  you  don't  know  much 
about  men,  but  you  know  nothing  about 
women.  Women  aren't  like  that.  Women 
have  not  that  kind  of  selfishness." 

I  kissed  her  poor  thin  hand,  so  white 
and  frail. 

"  Kent,  dear,"  she  said,  "  Kent,  dear, 
how  much  do  you  love  her  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  or  tried  to  say. 

"  Enough  to  .   .  ." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  I  only  know 
that  I  think  of  nothing  else.  But  look  at 
the  difference  in  age,"  I  added,  for  I  have 
never  learned  to  have  mercy  on  myself. 

"  Now,"  she  answered,  drawing  her 
hand  away,  "  now  you  are  talking  rub- 
bish. Naomi's  years  may  be  only  twenty- 
nine,  but  she  is  quite  as  old  as  you  in 
many  ways,  and  you  are  quite  as  young- 
as  she  in  others." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  am  such  a  dull, 
unenterprising  ..." 

"  Oh,  Kent,  Kent !"  she  cried  ;  "  when 
will  you  learn  sense  ?  Vou  are  all  alike, 
you  men.  Your  vanity  has  got  to  be 
satisfied.  You  must  assure  your  own 
judgment  of  your  own  merits.  When  will 
you  learn  that  women  don't  analyze  and 
appraise ;  women  love.  That  is  enouj^h 
for  them — they  love.  You  may  want  to 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  your  feel- 
ing for  her,  and  make  catalogues  of  her 
merits  and  beauties,  and  apply  the  right 
adjectives  in  order  to  find  out  and  support 
your  line  of  action  and  prove  your  good 
taste;  but  aU  the  while   you    arc    doing 
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that  the  woman  is  loving.  She  doesn't 
love  you  because  of  anything — she  loves. 
She  doesn^t  care  whether  you  are  hand- 
some or  ugly,  or  old  or  young,  or  cruel  or 
kind,  or  strong  or  weak,  or  conceited  or 
humble,  whether  you  drop  your  h's,  or 
have  nothing  in  the  bank — those  things 
are  beside  the  mark,  because  she  loves. 

"  And  to  think  that  you,"  she  continued, 
"  you,  moving  in  the  world  as  you  have 
done,  Kent,  should  come  to  an  old  bed- 
ridden woman  to  find  out  this  patent 
secret !     Oh,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !" 

"  Perhaps  I  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as 
all  that,"  I  said,  "  but  there  are  certain 
things  that  one  knows  and  yet  that  one's 
humility  won't  let  one  know.  But  do  you 
mean,"  I  continued,  "that  men  cannot 
really  love  at  all  ?" 

"  Not  as  women  can,"  she  replied. 
"  They  can  desire,  they  can  possess,  they 
can  admire,  they  can  serve ;  but  it  is  not 
the  same  thing." 

"  Then—"  I  began. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  hurried  on,  "  not  that. 
It  is  all  as  it  should  be.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  really.  Men  think  they  are  loving, 
and  therefore  it's  all  right.  But  they're 
all  householders  and  slave-drivers  at  heart. 
It's  a  law  of  life." 

"  I  too  .?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  you  too,  although  you're  more 
of  a  mixture  than  most.  But  it  doesn*. 
matter ;  that  is  the  thing  you  must  under- 
stand.    It  is  all  in  the  scheme. 

"  Listen,  Kent,"  she  went  on.  "  I  am 
glad  this  dream  came  to  you.  It  was 
time.  It  would  be  well  if  such  a  dream 
could  come  to  every  man.  But  you  must 
not  be  unhappy  about  it,  because  it  refers 
to  the  past,  and  the  fault  was  not  yours. 


It  is  given  to  some  persons  to  develop,  to 
grow  up,  very  slowly.  Their  youth  is 
stretched  out  to  its  utmost  length,  and 
perhaps  it  never  ends  at  all ;  not  always 
through  their  own  natural  immaturity, 
but  by  the  accidental  absence  of  any  crisis 
in  their  Uves,  any  event  grave  enough  to 
pull  them  together.  It  has  been  so  with 
you.  You  have  escaped  the  grand  emo- 
tions. I  could  see  directly  you  came  in 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  that  you 
had  not  grown  up.  You  knew  a  good 
deal.  You  had  observed  closely,  but  you 
had  felt  nothing.  You  had  been  waiting. 
Well,  you  can't  help  that:  no  harm  is 
done  ;  but  great  harm  will  be  done  if  you 
don't  behave  now.  You  grew  up  last 
night:  now  live." 

**  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  111  go  into 
the  garden  for  a  little,"  I  said. 

I  walked  about  for  some  time,  and  then 
I  came  back.  She  was  lying  exacdy  as  I 
had  left  her — more  or  less  as  she  had  been 
lying  for  thirty  years.  What  a  life  1  She 
smiled  at  me  very  beautifully.  . 

**  But  you  said  one  day, "  I  reminded 
her,  "  that  Naomi  and  Trist  ought  to  be 
brought  together." 

"  True,"  she  answered.  "  But  that  was 
my  guUe.  I  wanted  to  sting  you  into 
doing  something." 

"  Well,  you  have,"  I  replied. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII 

REACHING  A  POINT  WHERE  MY  HISTORY 
BEGINS  TO  BE  WORTH  RECORDING,  I 
CEASE    TO    NARRATE    IT 

"  Naomi,"  I  said,  that  evening.  "  Dear 
Naomi,  shall  we  go  into  partnership  ?" 
She  gave  me  her  hand. 


(The  End) 
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litenJ-mtncled  people  and  those  of  a 
didactic  spirit  who  insist  on  discovering 
what  lit  5  behind  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
wi3  be  still  further  mystified  when  they 
read  M  *.  Chesterton's  paradoxical  and  enter- 
taining book  about  the  popular  dramatist. 
There '  s  a  great  deal  of  |^ood  sense  in  this 
analysis  of  the  elusive  Irishman  who  treats 
life  as  a  lark  and  makes  fun  of  everybody  in- 
discriminately, including  especially  his  read- 
ers, his  auditors,  and  himself.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton*s  study  bristJes  with  paradox :  but  then 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  paradox  himself,  and  the 
application  of  the  paradox  to  the  paradox 
produces  some  very  entertainirig  results, 
which  the  reader  may  be  left  to  discover  for 
himself.  (John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
IU5.) 

To  put  Mr.  Crothers  on  the  trail  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult—a very  clever  book,  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  critical  insight,  and  certain  to  be 
entertaining.  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
a  thin  volume  which  takes  the  form  of  a  run- 
ning comment  on  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  vari- 
ous people  with  whom  the  Autocrat  boarded. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  criticism  and 
many  sa^cious  remarks  which  bring  both 
witty  writers  well  into  view,  while  defining 
dearly  Dr.  Holmes's  i)eculiar  temperament 
and  talent.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    75  cents.) 

A  new  editioix  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  in 
the  finest  possible  dress  will  remind  some 
older  people  of  the  constant  arrival  of  new 
constituencies  of  readers  to  whom  the  oldest 
books  in  the  world,  which  happen  in  many 
cases  to  be  the  best,  are  the  newest  books. 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  is  a  much  more  timely 
publication  than  Mr.  Oppenheim's  latest 
novel.  Defoe  presents  so  many  points  of 
interest  as  a  man,  as  a  writer,  and  as  one  of 
the  makers  of  English  literature,  that  this 
charming  edition  of  "his  most  notable  work 
is  a  sore  temptation  to  the  critic  to  go  far 
afield.  But  the  book  is  so  attractive  that  it 
is  also  easy  to  stay  at  home  with  it.  The 
text  is  set  in  the  right  kind  of  type  for  chil- 
dren, large  and  clear,  on  an  ample  page  with 
proper  margins — ^a  page  that  in  its  entirety 
will  unconsciously  educate  the  child  in  the 
best  kind  of  book-making.  His  eye  will  be 
delighted  also  by  twelve  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  color  ana  about  thirty  reproductions 
of  pen-and-ink  sketches  for  the  headings  of 
the  chapters.  And  these  illustrations  are 
not  of  the  made-to-order  sort ;  they  have  life 
and  picturesqueness.  No  child  will  look  at 
the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore 
without  getting  a  fresh  sense  of  what  that 
great  event  meant  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  life. 
And  Robinson's  dog  is  a  living  entity,  and 
not  a  mere  make-believe.  Every  boy  will 
love  that  dog.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  older  chudren  who  sometimes  take  the 


younger  ones  to  the  circus  as  a  matter  of 
self-denial  will  for  the  same  reason  dip  into 
these  pa^es  and  linger  over  them.  ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    |1.50.) 

There  are  nine  chapters  in  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith's  "  Forty  Minutes  Late, 
and  Other  Stories,"  and  they  are  mainly 
character  studies  presented  with  the  vivacity 
and  human  interest  of  the  short  story.  Mr. 
Smith  has  a  wonderful  gift  for  dramatiza- 
tion. Such  an  incident  as  arriving  forty  min- 
utes late  at  a  lecture  hall  in  the  West,  which 
would  be  a  mere  nothing  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
less  keenly  observant  of  character  and  less 
vivacious  in  presenting  situations,  becomes 
a  capital  piece  of  narrative,  full  of  humor, 
with  neat  little  etched  portraits  of  half  a 
dozen  country  people  of  various  kinds,  and 
especially  of  the  lecturer  himself.  "The 
Man  in  the  High- Water  Boots  "  is  another 
example  of  Mr.  Smith's  extraordinary  gift 
of  portraiture.  It  is  an  outline  drawing  of 
an  artist  executed  in  a  spirit  of  royal  good 
fellowship  and  also  of  keen  discernment  of 
artistic  values.  One  might  say  of  this  col- 
lection of  stories,  as  of  its  predecessors,  that 
it  overflows  with  friendliness  and  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  capital  exam- 
ple of  impressionistic  writing.  (Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.    |1.50.) 

A  few  words  about  a  few  novels:  Mr. 
J.  C.  Lincoln's  "  Keziah  Coffin "  is  rich  in 
Cape  Cod  character,  and  Keziah 's  shrewd 
remarks  on  human  nature  are  keenly  amusing. 
(D.Appleton&Co.,  NewYork.  |1.S0.)  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "  Susanna  and  Sue  '* 
gives  ijleasant  glimpses  of  Maine  Shaker 
life,  which  she  knows  thoroughly ;  as  a  story 
it  is  not  one  of  the  author's  best  books; 
Alice  Barber  Stephens's  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  the  volume  is  other- 
wise made  beautiful  to  the  eye.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $l.SO.)  Mr. 
Robert  Barr's  "  Cardillac "  is  a  machine- 
made  historical  tale  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII,  quite  inferior  to  his  best  work.  (The 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $L50.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crockett's  "  Men  of 
the  Mountain,"  a  story  of  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  shows  more  careful 
work  than  he  has  done  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  free  from  the  fantastic  sensationalism 
which  often  mars  otherwise  good  stories 
from  his  pen.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  11.50.)  Jack  London's  new  novel, 
"  Martin  Eden,"  is,  to  be  entirely  frank, 
tedious ;  its  scene  is  San  Francisco,  and  its 
hero  a  rough  son  of  toil  who  forces  his  way 
by  self-education  into  better  social  conditions 
and  intellectual  work.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    |1.50.) 

Among  other  accomplishments  Mr.  Sted- 
man  was  a  letter-writer  of  uncommon  vigor 
and  freshness.     Never  a  careless  writer,  his 
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letters  were  notable  for  characteristic  phrases 
and  a  fiber  and  vigor  which  eave  more  of  the 
man  than  the  prose  style  of  his  books.  One 
had  the  feeling  about  many  of  his  letters  that 
tiiey  were  literature.  It  will  interest  a  great 
many  people,  therefore,  to  know  that  the 
authors  of  his  **  Life  and  Letters  "  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  very  generous  mass  of  corre- 
spondence and  that  large  use  will  be  made 
of  the  letters  in  the  forthcoming  biography. 

We  hesitate  to  criticise  a  Jewish  rabbi's  def- 
inition of  Judaism,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
the  author  of  "Tudaism,"Mr.  Israel  Abrahams, 
Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature 
in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  has  shown 
as  vital  an  apprehension  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Juaaism  as  is  shown  by  Emma 
Lazarus  in  her  too  little  known  volume  "  The 
Spirit  of  Judaism."  In  three  important 
respects  this  volume  appears  to  us  defective. 
The  author  fails  to  recognize  that  any  relig- 
ion which  consists  in  obedience  to  law  inevi- 
tably tends  to  become  a  religion  of  conform- 
ity to  rule,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  her  more  spiritual  teachers,  this  is  what 
Judaism  had  largely  become  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  century.  This  is  Pharisaism. 
The  author  recognizes,  but  puts  far  too  little 
emphasis  on.  that  forward  look  of  Judaism 
which  is  theolo|^ically  known  as  its  Messianic 
hope — that  spirit  which  led  Israel  to  live 
always  in  anticipation  of  a  good  time  to 
come,  when  society  would  be  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  of  justice,  peace,  ruid  universal 
happiness  founded  on  faith  in  God  and  loy- 
alty to  him.  This  was  not  a  mere  happy 
incident  in  Israel's  history- ;  it  was  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  her  national  development. 
And  uie  author  wholly  fails  to  recognize  the 
most  radical  distinguishing  element  in  Israel's 
character,  her  peculiar  faith  in  God.  She 
looked,  no:  as  v^id  the  nations  about  her, 
to  nature  for  a  reflection  or  manifestation 
of  God.  She  looked  within,  to  the  experi- 
ence of  man.  It  was  man,  not  nature,  which 
was  mad?  in  th  j  image  of  God.  Symbols  of 
conscience  and  mercy  were,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  her  Temple,  the  interpreters  of 
the  Divine  Presenc  i,  not,  as  in  the  pagan 
temples,  symbols  of  the  power  and  product- 
iveness of  nature.  Paganism  deified  force  ; 
Judaism  deified  justice.  And  so  her  proph- 
ets, who  looked  forward  for  the  Golden  Age 
and  inward  for  the  revelation  of  God,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  revelation  of  a 
perfect,  divine  manhood  in  Jesus  which  was 
to  become  the  inspiration  and  foundation  of 
a  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  holiness — that  is,  true 
healthfulness  of  spirit.  (The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.    40  cents.) 

Professor  Schouler's  "Ideals  of  the  Re- 
public" is  of  great  present-day  interest.  I^ 
IS  Doth  a  review  of  the  ideals  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  fathers  and  a  discussion 
ot  their  applicability'  to  the  solution  of  mod- 


em problems.  Professor  Schouler,  it  is  auitc 
evident,  is  among  those  who  view  with  alarm 
the  erowing  tendency  to  advocate  Socialis- 
tic ideas  as  embodying  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  the  iUs  at  present  afflicting  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  He  sees  clearly  enough 
that  reforms — and,  in  some  instances,  far- 
reaching  reforms — will  have^to  be  instituted. 
But,  wiSi  a  fervent  confidence  in  the  virtue 
of  the  principles  on  which  democracy 
took  its  stand  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  insists  that  the  true 
method  of  reform  lies,  not  in  Socialism,  but 
in  a  reaffirmation  of  the  eighteenth-century 
ideals  and  their  reinforcement  by  legislation 
that  will  restore  to  the  individual  the  rights 
of  which  he  has  been,  to  a  lai^e  extent,  de- 
prived in  the  course  of  our  soaal  and  indus- 
trial evolution.  He  does  not  seem  prepared, 
it  must  be  said,  to  urge  corrective  action  to 
the  extent  we  believe  necessary,  and  here 
and  there  one  comes  upon  passages  reveal- 
ing, not  only  inconsistencies  of  thought,  but 
even  an  occasional  reluctance  to  strike  boldly 
at  the  menace  of  **  privileg^e."  But  in  the 
main  his  book  sounds  the  right  note,  and  we 
recommend  it  cordially  to  our  readers.  With 
Professor  Schouler  we  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  virtues  of  democracy;  we  believe 
that  the  old  ideals  are  still  active  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  Nation  ;  that  there 
has  been  spiritual  as  well  as  material  prog- 
ress ;  and  that  a  happy  and  truly  democratic 
solution  wiD  be  founa  for  the  problems  now 
crying  so  insistently  for  settlement.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    |1.12.) 

In  the  main  we  deal  here  with  books  actu- 
ally published,  but  we  are  not  above  lending 
a  helping  hand  for  once  to  any  publisher 
who  may  wish  to  secure  a  guaranteed  chef 
d'osuvre.  With  names,  dates,  and  places 
omitted,  and  with  the  omission  also  of  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  drama,  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  letter  received  last  week. 
If  some  publisher  wishes  to  improve  the 
opportunity,  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  him  in 
communication  with  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
having  first,  of  course,  obtained  the  latter's 
consent :  "  I  hereby  venture  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  inclosed  dramatic  poem, 
* .'  Two  of  the  greatest  lit- 
erary authorities  in  the  world,  forei^ers 
of  course,  have  in  personal  letters  highly 
praised  similar  works  of  mine,  yet  in  Amer- 
ica I  have  never  obtained  the  slightest 
recognition.  Little  clans  that  have  among 
themselves  made  poetry  a  derision,  have 
united  to  deny  the  only  inspired  voice  that 
ever  was  among  them.  Posterity  wiQ  say 
that  the  American  poet  came,  and  was  cruci- 
fied. ...  If  this  drama  were  to  be  printed  in 
any  pron.lnept  magazine,  the  world  would 
cease  to  say  tnat  poetry  was  dead;  but  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  seek  a  publisher,  for 
the  merit  of  my  work  arouses  only  the  rage 
of  the  literary  powers  that  be. " 
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After  reading  the  article 
™'nbw'*wo1?an™''  ^"tiUed  "A  Woman  at 
the  Head,"  in  the  Octo- 
ber Magazine  Number,  I  beg  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  points:  Mr.  Evans,  the 
writer,  says :  "  Advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
thought  at  first  that  this  very  definite  proof 
of  woman's  progress  in  the  world  of  aJBFairs 
would  strengthen  it,  but  the  disillusionment 
followed  soon.  Mrs.  Young  believes  in  woman 
and  in  her  work,  but  she  believes  more  in  the 
home,  and  she  has  the  courage  to  say  so." 

These  cryptic  utterances  call  for  elucida- 
tion.    Thus,  for    instance,  what    evidence 
of  disillusionment  has  Mr.  Evans  observed 
on  the  part  of  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  ? 
We  all  congratulate  Chicago,  the  children  of 
Jciat  city,  and  Mrs.  Yoimg  upon  her  well- 
Jierited  promotion.      Incidentally    her    ap- 
_x)intment  is  largely  due  to  the  far-sighted 
statesmanship  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  who,  when   chairman   of  the  most 
important  committee  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  successfully  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Young  to  the  charge  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  a  position  of 
which  her  present  one  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence.   Miss  Addams,  an  active  advocate 
of  woman  suffrage,  now  shares,  naturally,  in 
the  general  satisfaction  over  the  fortunate 
fmition  of  her  efforts. 

Mr.  Evans's  English  in  the  sentence  quoted 
is  not  perfectly  lucid.  Does  he  mean  that 
we  thought  that  this  admirable  appointment 
would  strengthen  "  woman's  progress  in  the 
worid  of  affairs"  or  the  woman's  suffrage 
movement?  We  rejoice  in  the  conviction 
that  it  strengthens  both.  Every  public  task 
nobly  performed  by  a  woman  sharpens  the 
point  of  the  question, "  Is  it  not  a  loss  to  the 
Nation  that  this  woman  is  debarred  from 
helping  to  decide  who  shall  make,  and  inter- 
pret, and  enforce  the  laws  ?" 

What  does  it  mean  to  "  believe  in  woman 
and  her  work  "  but  to  "  believe  more  in  the 
home  " ?  In  what  work  ?  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  homes  of  this  Nation  are  invaded 
by  alcoholism,  vice,  disease,  poverty,  and 
crime  that  we  insist  unon  having  a  vote  and 
a  resix)nsible  share  in  selecting  the  law- 
makers and  the  judges.  Our  homes  are  not 
now  effectively  protecteu.  Our  boys  and 
giris—the  sacred  treasure  of  our  homes — are 
not  safe  on  our  .streets.  Laws  for  their  pro- 
tection are  notoriously  not  enforced. 

Because  we  "believe  in  the  home"  we 
propose  to  come  to  its  rescue,  not  merely  by 
means  of  persuasion  and  influence,  as  women 
bxvi  done  for  unnumbered  centuries  with 


sadly  incomplete  success,  but  henceforth 
with  the  full  power  and  responsibility  of 
voting  citizenship. 

Finally,  Mr.  Evans  says,  "One  looks  in 
vain  for  any  evidence  of  the  *  new  '  woman  in 
Mrs.  Young."  What  is  a  new  woman? 
Are  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  new  ?  Is 
it  not  sixty  years  since  Lucretia  Mott,  that 
exquisite  Quaker  exemplar  of  the  domestic 
life,  became  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage? 
Is  Mrs.  Howe  new  at  ninety?  True  it  is 
that  during  the  international  ovation  ac- 
corded her  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  Mark 
Antony's  words  anent  another  woman 
sprang  to  one's  lips  as  appropriate  to  Mrs. 
Howe,  "  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom 
stale  her  infinite  variety."  Is  lovely  Madam 
Severance,  in  Los  Angeles,  new  at  eighty- 
eight?  Is  Anna  Howard  Shaw  new  at  sixty- 
two;  after  forty  years  of  public  work  ?  I s  Jane 
Addams  new  after  twenty  years  of  arduous 
work  at  Hull  House  ?  We  are  all  advocates 
of  woman  suffrage.  Warned  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  we  know  that,  if  we  are — or  ever 
were — new,  we  need  not  hope  to  become  old 
ladies,  because  "a  new  woman  can  never 
grow  into  an  old  lady."  But  are  we  new  ? 
If  so,  in  what  respect  ? 

New  York  City.  FLORENCE   KeLLEY. 

Apropos  of  the  slaughter 
-../:l"?J'*«f r*™ . .   of  human  life  by  automo- 

THAT  IS    CRIMINAL   ...  i_.    t     i_         t_ 

biles,  which  has  become  a 
National  disgrace,  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  somewhat  similar  situation  in 
Michigan,  and  to  the  remedy  found.  Dur- 
ing the  open  hunting  season  it  has  been 
customary  for  years  for  large  numbers  of 
hunters  to  go  to  the  northern  districts  of  the 
State  in  search  of  game.  Along  with  the 
slaughter  of  beasts  each  season  there  was 
always  a  startling  record  of  men  killed  by 
accidental  shooting,  especially  by  one  hunt- 
er's mistaking  a  fellow-hunter  for  the  quarry. 
Each  such  shooting  being  regarded  as 
wholly  accidental,  for  many  years  nothing 
was  done  by  way  of  remedy.  But  in  1903  a 
drastic  measure  was  undertaken  to  meet  the 
evil.  It  is  found  in  Act  121  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  Michigan  for  1903.  I  quote  it 
entire : 

An  Act  to  punish  the  negligent  or  careless  shoot- 
ing of  human  beings  by  persons  in  pursuit  of  game. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact:  Section 
I.  Whoever,  while  hunting  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game, 
negligently  or  carelessly  shoots  and  wounds  or  kills 
any  human  being,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars.  Section  2  It  ««hall  be  the  duty 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  sheriii  in  the  county 
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in  which  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  section  occurs, 
to  forthwith  investigate  and  prosecute  every  person 
who  therein  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act 

It  was  hardly  anticipated,  I  believ;:,  that  the 
law  would  have  to  be  enforced  against  any 
person.  1 1  was  hoped  that  its  presence  on  the 
statute-book  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
men  careful  of  the  lives  of  others.  I  judge 
from  the  reports  in  the  press  and  from  my 
conversations  with  hunters  that  the  act  has 
had  this  desired  result. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  statute  law  in 
each  State  clearly  to  recognize  the  accidental 
killing  of  human  beings  by  the  careless 
driving  of  automobiles  as  manslaughter.  A 
New  York  jury,  as  reported  in  The  Outlook, 
has  done  so ;  but  the  matter  should  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  juries.  With  such 
statutes  a  check  would  be  put  on  the  crimi- 
nal negligence  of  those  who  run  automo- 
biles, or  are  responsible  therefor. 

Lew  Allen  Chase, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Abbott's  timely 
WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  P  advicc  to  parents,  pre" 
sented  in  his  article  on  "Shall  We  Send 
Them  to  College,"  has,  I  believe,  met  with 
strong  approbation  from  parent  and  college 
alike.  As  a  further  means  of  protecting  the 
young  and  inexperienced  student-to-be,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  add  a  few  suggestions 
gleaned  from  my  observations  as  a  faculty 
member  in  some  of  the  large  colleges  of  the 
Middle  West. 

When  a  young  man  of  exemplary  habits 
and  high  ideals  enters  college  and  tiiere  ac- 
quires dissolute  habits,  atheistic  principles, 
and  even  broken  health,  the  blame  is  all  too 
often  laid  at  the  door  of  the  educational 
institution.  Is  suqh  a  conclusion  just  .-*  Let 
us  cite  an  instance  :  Frank  B.  had  beep 
brought  up  in  a  respectable  home  where  no 
effort  was  spared  to  protect  him  from  every 
phase  of  wrong-doing.  The  fall  following  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  a  State  uni- 
versity to  pursue  a  seven-year  course  leading 
to  an  M.D.  During  his  high  school  course 
he  had  been  required  to  perform  no  manual 
labor  other  than  a  few  duties  about  the 
house,  responsibility  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  the  father's  pocketbook  always  opened 


on  demand.  Early  in  his  first  term  the  men 
of  the  "  fast  set "  "  spotted  "  him  as  a  good 
fellow,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  liberal.  In 
his  inexperience,  he  cotdd  hardly  refuse  their 
proffered  friendship  or  read  their  true  char- 
acter; and  from  this  insignificant  begin- 
ning resulted  a  downward  career  by  steps 
well  known  to  the  average  college  man,  until 
the  bitterly  disappointed  father  shut  off  on 
his  allowance  and  told  him  to  come  home  or 
go  to  work. 

The  logical  causes  for  cases  like  the  above 
are  not  hard  to  find. 

The  average  high  school  graduate,  hardly 
past  his  eighteenth  birthday,  as  most  of 
them  are,  has  not  the  moral  stamina  nor  the 
experience  to  meet  the  world  single-handed 
as  he  finds  it  in  the  college.  One  or  two 
years  should  intervene  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  in  which  the  young 
man  should,  in  his  home  commimity,  earn 
his  own  support,  and  thus  learn  the  meaning 
of  work,  as  well  as  the  "  value  of  a  dollar," 
at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  power  to  say 
"  No." 

Again,  it  is  conducive  to  the  student's 
welfare  if  the  parents  will  limit  him  in  his 
regular  allowances,  placing  this  limit  where 
it  shall  meet  all  the  actual  college  expenses, 
and  allowing  a  little  for  pleasure.  The  re- 
quired size  of  such  an  allowance  can  easily 
be  ascertained  from  the  college  authorities. 
Keeping  an  accurate  expense  account  would 
also  be  of  value. 

Furthermore,  wherever  possible,  the  stu- 
dent should  first  spend  from  one  to  four 
years  in  the  small  college  before  entering  the 
university.  The  general  tone  is  apt  to  be 
higher,  his  habits  and  morals  are  much  more 
carefully  regulated  by  the  faculty,  he  learns 
the  ?nodus  operandi  of  college  life,  and  is  then 
far  better  fitted  to  enter  the  great  universit>% 
where  his  habits  of  life  and  conduct  are 
never  investigated  or  questioned  except  in 
cases  of  flagrant  offenses. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate 
these  remedies  as  substitutes  for  thorough 
and  careful  training  in  that  fortress  of  a. 
young  man's  character-building — the  home  ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  of  vital 
importance  in  the  solution  of  that  great 
problem  of  the  college  man  and  his  morals. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  PROFESSOR. 
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know  how  inconvenient  are  ordinary 
money,  drafts  and  checks.  Actual 
money  is  unsafe  and  hard  to  carry, 
and  must  be  changed  in  passing 
from  one  country  to  another;  drafts 
and  checks  require  identification, 
which  is  often  difficult  for  strangers 
to  furnish. 
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Probably   not   since  the 

THE    BXBCUTION  u       ^  £        ^v.  T\ 

OF  PERRBR  shooting  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  by  Napoleon 
has  the  execution  of  any  man  in  Europe 
created  so  much  excitement  as  that  of 
Francisco  Ferrer,  who  was  shot  at  Bar- 
celona on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  In 
Spain,  France,  arid  Italy  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  took  the  form  of 
extensive  rioting,  and  the  Spanish  embas- 
sies in  Paris  and  Rome  had  to  be  protected 
by  police.  Even  in  partis  of  South  America 
the  reverberations  of  the  tumult  in  Eu- 
rope were  heard;  and  a  great  meeting 
was  held  at  Sheffield,  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  a  boycott  upon  Spanish 
goods.  Ferrer  was  not  a  man  of  aca- 
demic position  or  reputation,  but  had  been 
a  director  of  the  Modem  School  of  Bar- 
celona, an  anti-clerical  institution.  He  has 
been  spoken  of  in  despatches  as  "  Profes- 
sor "  Ferrer,  but  The  Outiook  is  informed 
by  excellent  authority  that  he  held  no 
professorship.  The  statement  that  he 
was  an  Anarchist  must  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  because  the  word 
Anarchist,  like  the  word  Socialist,  may 
mean  many  things.  That  Ferrer  was- a 
Radical,  and  that  his  views  were  revolu- 
txmary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  is  highly  probable ;  that  he 
i  a  destructionist  is  not  proven.  He 
\  arrested  three  years  ago  on  the  charge 
di  complicity  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Kaig  Alfonso  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
n^  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  and 
wis  acquitted.  On  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  again  arrested,  charged 
with  having  incited  the  rioting  in  Barce- 
lona last  summer,  which  took  the  form  of 
a  jMDtest  against  sending  Spanish  troops 
against  the  Moors  on  the  Riff  coast, 
and  which  at  one  time  took  on  almost 
revolutionary  proportions.  Ferrer  was 
not  in  Barcelona  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak,  but  he  was  charged  with  having 

3A 


incited  it;  and  it  was  reported  that,  at 
his  trial,  dbQuments  relating  to  revolu- 
tionary movements  and  including  the 
proclamation  of  a  Spanish  Republic  were 
submitted.  It  is  charged  by  his  friends, 
and  generally  believed,  that  while  on  his 
trial  the  d_epositions  of  many  witnesses 
were  taken,  no  testimony  was  given  in 
the  presence  of  Ferrer,  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  and  that  his  trial  was  • 
a  mask  for  an  executive  murder.  After 
his  sentence  was  pronounced  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  its  modifica- 
tion, and  passionate  appeals  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  Ferrer's  daughter 
making  a  personal  appeal  for  her  father. 
These  efforts,  however,  proved  unavail- 
ing. Ferrer  was  taken  through  the  prison 
yard  to  a  ditch  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
faced  the  firing  squad  of  twelve  men 
drawn  by  lot,  and  fell  on  the  first  volley. 
Newspapers  of  moderate  tone  in  Paris 
characterized  the  execution  as  a  political 
assassination,  and  described  Ferrer  as  a 
revolutionary  idealist.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  evidence  of  convincing  weight 
which  connected  him  with  active  revolu- 
lutionary  movements.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  doctrines  of  political  freedom 
commonly  held  in  this  country  would  be 
regarded  in  Spain  as  in  the  last  degree 
Anarchistic.  Whatever  may  have  been 
•the  guilt  of  Ferrer,  it  looks  as  if  the  Span- 
ish Government  had  committed  a  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  put  to 
death  at  the  most  dangerous  moment  a 
man  who  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
radical  Europe. 

13 

The  gravity  of  the  political 
''e"noushcr™s"  crisis  in  England  is  indi- 

cated  by  the  fact  that  the 
King  has  called  in  council  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  representing  opposition 
to  the  Budget  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
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and  the  Prime  Minister.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  conferences  with  him  at  Balmoral, 
and  his  unusual  interest  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  came  to  London  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week  for  further  conference.  No 
one  understands  better  than  the  King  the 
position  of  the  monarch  in  England  ;  no 
one  more  tactfully  keeps  his  authority  in 
the  background  and  uses  his  influence  at 
the  same  time.  That  influence  is  very 
great,  not  only  because  of  his  position,  but 
because  of  his  sympathy  with  Liberal 
movements  and  his  irenic  temper.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  find  some  ground  for  compromise 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  question  of  the  Budget.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  have 
^thrown  down  the  gauntlet  by  the  unquali* 
fied  declaration  that  the  House  of  Lords 
must  accept  the  Budget  as  it  reaches  them. 
The  King  is  undoubtedly  endeavoring  to 
avert  what  may  be  a  very  serious  consti- 
tutional crisis.  The  Lords  hold  that  the 
Budget  is  revolutionary  in  its  character, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  presented  to 
them  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  Government  holds,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
no  authority  over  financial  measures.  This 
opinion  is  not  universally  held  even  by  the 
Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example, 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  action  upon 
financial  measures  lay  well  within  the 
province  of  the  upper  House.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  should  throw  out  the 
Budget  and  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  coun- 
tr>%  fear  is  entertained  in  many  quarters 
that  the  constitutional  crisis  would  not 
end  with  the  assertion  of  the  exclusive 
control  of  financial  legislation  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but"  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  upper  House,  and  possibly 
its  very  existence,  might  be  drawn  within 
the  area  of  discussion.  There  are  many 
Liberals  who  would  deplore  this;  for, 
while  the  feeling  is  general  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  House  of  Lords  needs  more 
rigid  definition  and  its  constitution  some 
radical  changes,  they  hold  strongly  to  the 
need  of  two  legislative  houses.  The  inter- 
esting but  probably  impracticable  proposal 
has  been  made  that  a  referendum  should 
be  taken  on  the  Budget.  This  has  not 
been  very  seriously    considered    in    any 
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quarter ;  but  that  it  has  been  thought  of 
is  significant  of  the  progress  of  the  derno^ 
cratic  way  of  looking  at  things  in  conserv- 
ative England. 

B 
In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  no 
position  requires  greater  tact  and  ability 
than  that  at  Peking ;  and  when  President 
Taft,  after  considerable  delay,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane, 
of  Chicago,  as  Minister  to  China,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  right  man 
had  been  secured.  Mr.  Crane,  who  has 
been  able  and  successful  in  business, 
combined  unusual  qualities  for  the  im- 
portant post  Although  a  man  of  affairs, 
he  has  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Far  East,  has  made  several  jour- 
neys thither,  speaks  Russian  fluently, 
knows  the  Oriental  character,  and  has 
been  r^arded  as  a  person  of  sound  judg- 
ment His  sudden  recall  by  the  State 
Department  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
eve  of  his  sailing  for  China  was,  therefore, 
a  great  surprise.  What  the  public  really 
knows  about  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Crane  and  the  State  Department,  which 
has  culminated  in  his  presenting  his  resig- 
nation to  the  President  and  its  accept- 
ance by  Mr.  Taft,  is  to  be  derived 
chiefly  from  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Secretary  Knox.  Newspaper 
surmises  are  not  entitied  to  credence. 
Secretary  Knox  declares  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  making  a  study  of  recent 
agi-eements  between  China  and  Japan  in 
relation  to  Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
agreements  adversely  affecting  American 
interests  or  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
the  open  door,  for  which  our  Government 
has  resolutely  stood  since  Mr.  Hay  defined 
its  policy.  The  Secretary  charges  that 
Mr.  Crane  gave  information,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  article,  to  the 
effect  that  this  Government  was  preparing 
to  protest  against  some  features  of  the 
agreement.  This  article  was  printed  in  a 
Western  paper  and  was  immediately 
reprinted  by  the  Japanese  press,  where- 
upon Mr.  Knox  telegraphed  Mr.  Crane 
that  he  had  been  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  canards  recendy  appearing 
in  the  Japanese  and  American  press  to 
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the  effect  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
paring to  protest  against  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  agreement,  and  that  the  evidence 
of  his  responsibility  was  such  as  to  warrant 
the  Secretar>'  in  requesting  Mr.  Crane 
to  come  to  Washington  at  once  to  meet 
him.  At  the  conference  in  Washington 
Mr.  Crane  admitted  having  what  may  have 
been  an  indiscreet  talk  with  a  reporter 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  to  which 
exception  had  been  taken,  and  assumed 
responsibility,  stating  that  if  the  indiscre- 
tion was  grave  enough  to  shake  the  Sec- 
retary's confidence,  he  would  willingly 
resign.  The  Secretary  adds  that,  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  he  had  informed  Mr. 
Crane  that  his  resignation  would  be 
accepted. 

B 
This    is   not   quite  in 

THB    GHAVmf   OF  ^  -TL        \r 

THB  1ND19CRBT10N  agreement  with  Mr. 
Crane's  version ;  he 
declares  that  in  a  letter  received  from  the 
Secretary  that  official  notified  him  that 
he  had  recommended  to  the  President  the 
acceptance  of  his  resignation.  On  the 
12th  instant  Mr.  Crane  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  the  President,  de- 
claring that,  in  his  judgment,  no  mistake 
had  been  made,  except  as  the  Depart- 
ment had  made  it;  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  had  proceeded  was 
inconsistent  with  his  own  self-respect  and 
his  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  President  has  since  notified 
Mr.  Crane  of  his  acceptance  of  the  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Crane  says  that  the  sub- 
stance, if  not  the  full  text,  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  agreement  had  already  been 
published,  and  its  effect  had  been  dis- 
cussed before  his  talk  with  the  reporter. 
This  is  a  mistake ;  the  text  has  not  been 
pubhshed,  and  our  Government  is  in 
some  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  provisions. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  elements  in 
the  situation.  The  agreement  relates  to 
the  granting  of  what  are  believed  to  be 
exclusive  privileges  to  Japan  in  Manchuria. 
Our  Government  has  apparendy  been 
waiting  to  get  an  exact  statement  of  this 
agreement,  and,  in .  case  it  curtails  the 
opportunities  and  rights  of  other  nations, 
it  has  been  planning,  it  is  believed,  to  secure 
cooperation  among  the  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers  in  the  form  of  a  protest. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  important 


that  so  delicate  a  matter  at  such  an  early 
stage  in  its  diplomatic  treatment  should 
not  be  made  a  matter  of  public  comment. 
Mr.  Crane  appears  to  have  committed  an 
indiscretion  of  a  character  which  raises  a 
very  grave  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  a 
position  demanding  reserve  and  unusually 
sound  judgment.  The  incident  is  a  most 
unfortunate  one  in  view  of  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Japan ;  and  its 
treatment  by  some  of  the  Japanese  news- 
papers shows  how  sensitive  the  people  of 
that  country  are  in  their  relations  with  us. 
The  method  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  unusually  drastic ;  only  once  or  twice 
before  in  the  history  of  our  diplomatic 
service  has  a  Minister  been  recalled  upon 
the  very  eve  of  entering  upon  his  duties. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  haste  and 
apparent  lack  of  consideration  in  the 
Secretary's  treatment  have  been  due  to  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  Japan.  In  view  of  the  very 
delicate  matters  involved,  and  of  the 
high  personal  character  of  Mr.  Crane,  the 
episode  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 


Judge  Anderson,  of  the 

/K"T"HB°"pTrM''x     United     states     District 

LIBEL  CASE        Court    m    Indiana,    last 

week  rendered  a  decis- 
ion— and,  strangely  enough,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  an  unwrit- 
ten decision — ^in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  proprietors  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  who  are  under  indict- 
ment by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  the 
charge  of  having  committed  criminal*  libel 
in  publishing  articles  relating  to  falsely 
alleged  corrupt  practices  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  French  Panama  Canal 
rights  and  property  to  the  United  States. 
The  proceedings  before  Judge  Anderson 
were  in  the  nature  of  resistance  to  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  indicted  persons  to 
Washington  for  trial.  This  is  the  only 
point  positively  passed  upon  by  Judge 
Anderson,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  decision  which  strikes  the 
lay  reader  as  strong  and  logical.  It 
should  be  noted,  before  examining  this  ^ 
ruling  and  the  obiter  dicta  accompanying 
it,  that  the  decision  in  no  wise  affects 
the  moral  heinousness,  or  even  the  legal 
criminality,  of  the  slanderous  statements 
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published  in  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Indianapolis  News.  The  guilt  of  the 
World  was  perhaps  more  du-ect  and  first- 
hand than  that  of  the  News,  but  both  still 
remain  under  the  imputation  of  having 
deliberately  published  false  accusations  and 
innuendoes  practically  charging  such  men 
as  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root, 
and  others  with  having  connived  at  a 
corrupt  deal  in  the  Panama  matter,  or  hav- 
ing suppressed  the  truth  about  the  alleged 
transaction.  That  our  readers  may  bring 
to  mind  the  facts,  we  will  once  more 
quote  a  single  paragraph  from  the  New 
York  World : 

^s  to  the  detailed  distribution  of  the 
Panama  loot  only  one  man  knows  it  all,  and 
that  man  is  William  Nelson  Cromwell.  The 
two  men  who  were  most  in  Mr.  Cromwell's 
confidence  are  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Elihu  Root, 
former  Secretary  of  War  and  now  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

We  repeat  also  what  we  have  said  before, 
that  no  living  man  now  imagines  that  any 
such  corrupt  transaction  took  place,  while 
the  defense  that  an  honest  mistake  was 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  printing 
and  commenting  on  the  news  is  neutral- 
ized by  the  fact  that  ample  notice  was 
given  to  the  newspapers  in  question  of 
the  motives  of  the  originators  of  the  tissue 
of  slander.  The  Outiook  holds,  as  it  has 
held  from  the  beginning,  that  to  defend 
as  "  freedom  of  the  press  "  criminal  libel, 
made  when  every  opportunity  for  knowl- 
edge of  t.uth  is  open,  is  the  stealing  of 
reputation,  and  as  heinous  a  crime  as  to 
steal  a  purse.  But  a  question  as  to  the 
proper  place  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
a  libel  suit  may  rightly  be  raised.  It  is  a 
rule  of  criminal  law  that  the  prosecution 
must  be  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed  There  are  certain  exceptions 
made  by  statute  (for  instance,  as  Judge 
Anderson  pointed  out,  where  a  man 
standing  on  one  side  of  an  inter- State 
boundary  shoots  a  man  standing  on  the 
other  side),  but  the  exceptions  only  prove 
the  justice  of  the  general  rule.  The 
Indianapolis  News  is  published  in  Indian- 
apolis; the  claim  that  it  is  published  in 
Washington  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  the  paper 
(fifty,  we  believe)  were  mailed  from  Indian- 
apolis to  Washington,  and  there  distrib- 
uted ;  the  newspaper  has  no  branch  office 


at  Washington.  Judge  Anderson  says  that 
it  might  as  reasonably  have  been  held  that 
the  crime  was  committed  in  every  one  of 
the  cities  and  towns  the  country  over  to 
which  the  Indianapolis  News  is  mailed. 
It  was  repugnant  to  him  and  contrary  to 
his  view  of  law  to  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  select  any  one  of  these  cities 
or  towns  which  it  preferred  for  its  own 
reasons,  and  have  the  defendants  brought 
to  that  place,  no  matter  how  far  distant, 
and  there  tried. '  This  The  Outiook  and, 
we  believe,  the  country  accepts  as  sound 
in  principle.  The  other  points  made  in 
Judge  Anderson's  decision  are  not  clear. 
If  we  understand  the  first,  it  says  that  a 
newspap)er  may  declare  a  man  to  be  a  thief 
without  libel  provided  that  it  states  the 
facts  on  which  it  bases  its  conclusion,  and 
provided  that  those  facts  on  their  face 
show  that  the  act  designated  as  theft  was 
not  theft.  In  this  case,  for  instance. 
Judge  Anderson  holds  that  the  charge 
that  certain  people  made  a  profit  in  the 
Panama  deal  with  France  did  not  amount 
to  a  charge  of  dishonesty,  because  (as  he 
thinks)  legally  they  could  do  this,  although 
it  might  be  an  improper  act.  The  World 
and  News  (Judge  Anderson  would  say) 
committed  no  libel,  even  although  the  edi- 
tors of  the  papers  mistakenly  declared  the 
act  was  theft.  Finally,  Judge  Anderson 
devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  decision 
to  a  loosely  stated  declaration  that  there 
were  "  very  peculiar  circumstances  about 
the  history  of  this  Panama,  or  Panama 
Canal,  business."  Analysis  of  his  views 
on  this  subject  shows  that  personally  Judge 
Anderson  thinks  that  Mr.  Cromwell  before 
a  Congressional  Committee  should  have 
been  more  frank,  and  should  not  have 
taken  refuge  in  his  privilege  as  counsel, 
and  that  the  sudden  drop  in  the  price  asked 
for  the  property  of  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company  was  curious.  Every  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  knows 
that  these  allegations  are  purely  super- 
ficial and  do  not  show  anything  Hke  com- 
plete knowledge.  The  only  point  before 
the  Judge  for  decision  was  that  relating  to 
the  so-called  "  deportation  "of  the  defend- 
ants. This  decision  ends  the  attempt  to 
prosecute  the  Indianapolis  News  in  Wash- 
ington, but  does  not,  we  judge,  prevent 
prosecution  in  Indianapolis  if  the  Federal 
authorities  decide  so  to  do. 
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Far  more  than  in  most 
BY  SPBCULATOR8      cnminal   actions    there 

has  been  vital  public 
importance  in  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  Charles  W.  Morse.  In  up- 
holding the  decision  of  the  jury  in  the 
lower  Federal  court,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  through  Judge 
Lacombe,  last  week  delivered  a  decision 
remarkable  for  it;  breadth  of  view  and 
clearness  in  the  statement  of  underlying 
principles.  The  Court  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  case  as  laid  before  the  jury  in  the 
lower  court  was  exceedingly  complicated 
and  technical;  but  pointed  out  that  the 
charges  themselves  in  essence  were  sim- 
ple, and  that  if  the  offense  charged  was 
proved  under  one  count  each  of  the  two 
classes  of  charges,  the  jury  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  conviction.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
offenses  allied  were  technical.  If  that 
were  so,  the  S5rmpathy  naturally  felt  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Morse's  ability  and  for  the 
wife  who  has  so  devotedly  aided  him  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  might  have 
a  better  basis.  But  the  offenses  com- 
mitted were  not  mere  violations  of  tech- 
nical rules,  they  were  of  the  kind  that 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  commercial 
honor  and  security.  If  a  bank  may  do 
with  impunity  what  Mr.  Morse's  bank  did 
under  his  direction,  then  neither  depositor 
nor  stockholder  can  feel  safe  as  regards 
the  money  and  securities  held  in  trust  by 
any  bank  for  him.  Judge  Lacombe  put 
the  case  very  succinctly  when  he  said  : 

The  gist  of  the  accusation  against  the 
defendant  is  that,  having  obtained  control 
of  the  bank,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of 
reckless  and  forbidden  speculation,  purchas< 
ing  with  the  money  of  the  bank  securities  of 
a  fluctuating  and  doubtful  value  and  con- 
cealing the  transaction  by  entries  in  books 
and  reports.  It  is  contended  that  these 
entries  indicated  that  the  money  so  misap- 
plied was  loaned  to  third  parties  with  the 
said  securities  as  collateral,  whereas  the 
alleged  borrowers  were,  in  truth,  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  defendant,  wholly  under  his 
influence  and  control,  and  of  no'  financial  re 
sponsibility,  their  names  being  used  merely 
as  a  doak  to  cover  the  improper  use  of  the 
bank's  funds. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  certain 
people — and  we  have  even  lately  seen  it 
incorporated  in  a  work  of  fiction — to 
assert  that  the  things  done  by  Mr.  Morse 


are  done  every  day  by  New  York  banks, 
and  that  his  prosecution  and  sentence  to 
fifteen  years  at  hard  labor  were  really  in 
the  nature  of  persecution  based  perhaps 
on  business  jealousy  and  hatred.  To 
state  this  view  is  practically  to  refute  it. 
Mr.  Stimson,  who  conducted  this  case  as 
the  United  States  District  Attorney, 
quietly  pricked  the  bubble  of  this  theory 
in  the  following  words :  "  There  seems  to 
be  an  impression  that  Morse  was  convicted 
of  misapplication  of  funds  alone.  There 
was,  however,  the  additional  charge  of 
procuring  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the 
bank.  I  do  not  believe  that  bank  presi- 
dents of  this  city  make  a  practice  of  pro- 
curing false  entries  in  their  books."  In 
point  of  fact,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morse 
dragged  legitimate  banking  through  the 
mire  in  order  to  procure  funds  for  colossal 
stock  operations  furnished  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  financial  collapse  of  the  fall 
of  1908.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
to  some  extent  during  his  release  on  bail 
re-established  his  position  financially  and, 
as  we  understand,  repaid  a  large  part  of 
the  debt  owed  by  him ;  but  if  he  were  to 
repay  every  penny  of  it,  that  would  in 
only  the  slightest  degree  repair  the  entire 
injury  wrought  by  his  criminal  violation 
of  plain  and  just  laws. 

B 


CAMPAIGN    DBBATB 


So  far  as  public  discus- 
sion is  concerned,  ques- 
tions of  municipal  government  have  appar- 
ently in  New  York  been  ignored  or 
drowned  out  by  the  noise  of  debate  over 
personalities.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Hearst 
nominated  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  than  an 
attack  was  directed  toward  the  character 
and  record  of  Judge  Gaynor,  the  Tam- 
many nominee.  William  M.  Ivins,  who 
four  years  ago  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  Mayoralty  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  McClellan  and  Hearst  and 
was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Fusion 
nomination  this  year,  has  been  the  chief 
assailant.  He  opened  his  attack  by  say- 
ing that  Judge  Gaynor's  life  was  a  chapter 
in  political  hypocrisy  and  that  he  would 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  campaign  in 
demonstrating  it.  He  charges  Justice 
Gaynor  with  being  a  friend  and  adjutant 
of  the  race-track  ring.  Specifically  he 
charges  that  Mr.  Gaynor  consulted  with 
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the  Brooklyn  Democratic  boss,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carren,  and  with  a  race-track  lobbyist 
named  Wood,  gave  them  an  opinion  that 
the  anti-gambling  law  was  unconstitutional, 
and  thereafter,  on  a  test  case  concerning 
gambling  (in  which  the  stake  was  a  case 
of  golf  balls)  wrote  an  ooinion  regarding 
gambling  which,  if  correct,  was  an  opinion 
in  advance  under  which  men  already, 
indicted  for  gambling  and  for  conspiracy 
for  permitting  book-making  would  be 
acquitted.  An  Assistant  District  Attorney 
in  Brooklyn  has  indorsed  these  charges, 
which  not  only  impugn  Mr.  Gaynor's  char- 
acter as  a  Judge  but  bear  directly  upon 
his  inclination  as  an  executive  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  At  first 
Mr.  Gaynor  was  inclined  to  ignore  this 
charge  altogether.  It  was  made,  how- 
ever, by  a  man  of  such  standing  that  it 
could  not  be  ignored,  and  Mr.  Gaynor  has 
entered  a  general  denial.  To  Mr.  Ivins's 
invitation,  however,  to  bring  a  suit  against 
him  for  disbarment  Judge  Gaynor  has  ap- 
parently paid  no  attention.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Jerome,  who  has  twice  made  a 
spectacular  and  successful  campaign  for 
the  District  Attorneyship  of  New  York 
County,  and  who  was  this  year  renominated 
for  the  office  by  petition,  has  withdrawn. 
His  withdrawal,  which,  we  believe,  indicates 
wisdom  as  well  as  fine  public  spirit  on 
Mr.  Jerome's  part,  will  prevent  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  an  almost  certain 
division  of  the  decent  vote  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Whitman,  the  Fusion  candi- 
date. Mr.  Jerome  leaves  his  oflfice  with 
a  record  of  extraordinary  efficiency.  At 
no  time  has  the  impudence  of  Tammany 
Hall  been  more  evident  in  the  nomina- 
tions for  some  of  the  less  conspicuous  but 
nevertheless  very  important  offices  than  it 
is  now.  Oi\e  nominee  is  a  man  who  was 
discharged  as  the  head  of  a  prison  because 
he  plundered  the  prisoners.  Another 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  City  Court  has 
accepted  a  retainer  from  the  keeper  of  a 
disorderly  house,  who  declared  she  gave  it 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  political 
influencetoprotecther  resort.  The  citizens 
of  New  York  who  regard  municipal  gov- 
ernment as  something  more  than  a  mar- 
ket for  swapping  favors  have  as  much 
reason  in  the  present  campaign  as  they 
ever  had  for  uniting  to  defeat  Tammany 
Hall. 


RIVAL 
POLITICAL    SHOWS 


In  keeping  with  the 
American  inclination  to 
jump  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  the  municipal  campaign  in  New 
York  has  been  suddenly  transformed  from 
a  condition  of  apathy  to  that  of  lively  and 
not  always  serious  debate.  This  newly 
created  condition  is  very  well  symbolized 
in  the  two  exhibits  which  have  been 
opened  on  Union  Square.  There,  within 
two  or  three  doors  of  each  other,  are 
two  shop  buildings  placarded  with  signs. 
In  front  of  each  is  a  "  barker "  with 
a  megaphone  inviting  patronage.  Over 
one  is  the  announcement  that  it  is 
the  "Citizens'  Exhibit,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred."  In  the 
show  window  are  placards  denouncing 
Tammany's  waste,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  stands  placidly  a  papier  mach^ 
cow  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Tammany  politicians  milk  the  dty.  Over 
the  front  door  of  the  competing  show  is 
the  legend  "  Acorn  Mus^e.  This  exhibit 
prepared  by  Committee  of  4,500,000 
minus  100."  The  managers  of  this  ex- 
hibit have  outdone  their  competitors ;  for 
in  place  of  a  papier  mach^  animal  they 
have  caged  in  one  window  some  live 
monkeys,  tethered  in  the  other  window  a 
live  goat,  and  established  just  within  the 
doorway  a  live  elephant  This  latter 
animal  is  supposed  to  symbolize  the 
Republican  party  in  "its  effort  to  eat  the 
city  up.  A  discussion  is  carried  on  be- 
tween these  two  shows.  A  passer-by 
drops  into  the  exhibit  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  and  he  finds  posted  on 
the  wall  statements  regarding  Tammany 
waste  and  corruption,  and  attacks  on  the 
boss  of  Tammany  Hall ;  then  he  drops  into 
the  Tammany  exhibit,  which  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Order  of  Acorns,"  and 
he  reads  among  the  posters  extolling  the 
goodness  of  Tammany  government  an 
attack  on  the  former  head  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  for  his  alleged  incapacity  in  man- 
aging his  ferries  and  his  selling  of  these 
''  dilapidated  ferries  "  to  the  city.  When 
next  this  passer-by  drops  into  the  anti- 
Tammany  exhibit,  he  finds  a  poster  exult- 
ing in  the  fact  that  the  Tammany  show 
has  acknowledged  that  the  Tammany 
government  has  paid  a  big  price  for 
dilapidated  ferries.  The  calm  way  in 
which   the   fact    that    the   former  head 
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of  the  Citizens'  Union  had  no  connec- 
tion with  these  ferries  is  ignored  on  both 
sides  is  characteristic  of  the  campaign. 
For  the  most  part,  the  anti-Tammany' 
exhibit  is  devoted  to  exposing  waste 
and  favoritism ;  but  in  the  basement 
there  is  what  is  called  a  "  Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  which  undertakes  to  show  in 
graphic  form  the  baleful  effects  of  mal- 
administration upon  the  lives  and  health 
of  men,  women,  and  littie  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tammany  ex- 
hibit is  devoted  largely  to  an  appeal  to 
the  pride  of  New  Yorkers.  It  cleverly 
presents  those  achievements  of  the  city 
which  are  either  really  creditable  or  showy ; 
and  it  devotes  much  space  to  expressing 
in  catchy  phrase  the  view  that  criticism  of 
Tammany's  government  is  equivalent  to 
slander  of  the  city.  Both  these  exhibits 
have  been  manifestly  successful.  Accord- 
ing to  appearances,  the  attendance  on  the 
one  has  not  been  much  greater  than  that 
on  the  other.  The  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  however,  has  kept  a  careful 
record  of  the  visitors,  arid  in  eight  days 
the  daily  attendance  has  crept  up  from 
over  seven  thousand  to  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. It  is  asserted  that  on  the  only  day  on 
which  the  attendance  was  recorded  at  the 
Tammany  exhibit  it  was  considerably  less 
than  half  the  attendance  at  the  anti-Tam- 
many exhibit  In  spite  of  some  incidental 
defects,  the  anti-Tammany  exhibit  is  a 
serious,  effective,  and  reasonable  one. 
ITie  statistics  of  attendance  indicate  that 
the  people  of  New  York  are  more  inter- 
ested in  serious  discussion  and  statement 
of  fact  than  in  a  menagerie  and  catchy 
headlines  during  a  municipal  campaign. 


The  North  Pole  controversy 
STATBMBNT     ^^   advanccd  another  step. 

Commander  Peary  has  made 
a  comprehensive  statement,  giving  the 
grounds  for  his  chai^ge  that  Dr.  Cook  did 
not  reach  the  Pole.  The  statement  is 
addressed  to  the  Pear>'  Arctic  Club  and 
is  made  public  by  the  Club.  The  state- 
ment reports  the  cross-examination  at 
Etah  by  Mr.  Peary  and  members  of  his 
party  of  the  two  young  Eskimos  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Cook  on  his  journey. 
The  two  boys,  I-took-a-shoo  and  Ah-pe- 
lah,  the  Peary  party  asserts,  were  ques- 


tioned separately,  pointed  out  independ- 
ently on  a  map  the  course  which  the  little 
party  took,  gave  details  of  the  equipment 
and  provisions  which  the  party  had,  of 
the  conditions  which  it  met  with,  and  of 
the  incidents  of  the  journey  in  relation  to 
the  killing  of  game,  the  death  of  dogs, 
the  making  of  caches  and  igloos,  and  so 
forth.  A  map  accompanies  the  state- 
ment, and  on  it  is  marked  the  route  of 
the  Cook  expedition  as  it  is  claimed  the 
Eskimos  pointed  it  out  and  traced  it. 
According  to  this  map  and  to  the  reported 
narrative  of  the  Eskimos,  Dr.  Cook  went 
only  one  day's  journey  north  of  Cape 
Thomas  Hubbard.  At  the  end  of  this 
march  the  party  encountered  rough  ice  and 
a  lead  of  op)en  water,  which  they  did  not 
cross.  While  they  were  north  of  the  land 
they  made  no  caches,  lost  no  dogs,  and 
killed  no  bear  or  seal,  and  they  returned 
to  land  with  their  sledges  almost  as  full 
as  when  they  left  it.  The  story  of  the 
Eskimos,  as  reported  in  the  Peary  state- 
ment, is  circumstantial  and  full  of  detail. 
The  only  comment  which  Dr.  Cook  has 
been  reported  as  making  on  the  state- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that  the  Eskimos  in 
telling  such  a  story  to  Peary  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  only  keeping  faith  with  him 
who  had  charged  them  not  to  tell  any  one 
that  he  had  reached  the  Po!e.  Shordy 
after  the  Peary  statement  appeared,  an- 
other document  was  made  public  attacking 
Dr.  Cook's  story  of  his  ascent  of  Mount 
McKinley  in  Alaska.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  long  affidavit  by  Edward  M.  Barrill, 
the  guide  who  alone  accompanied  Dr. 
Cook  on  that  trip.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his 
book  "To  the  Top  of  the  Continent," 
declares  that  he  reached  the  summit  of 
Mount  McKinley,  at  an  altitude  of  20,000 
feet.  The  affidavit  of  his  guide  asserts 
that  they  did  not  go  beyond  an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet,  and  that  the  picture  of  him- 
self waving  an  American  flag  which  was 
published  in  the  book  over  the  title  "  The 
Summit  of  Mount  McKinley  "  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Cook  on  a  litde  peak  about  7,000 
feet  high.  Barrill  further  declares  that, 
at  Dr.  Cook's  dictation,  he  altered  the 
entries  in  his  diar>'  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  really  reached  the  summit. 
The  publication  of  these  two  circumstan- 
tial statements  from  the  only  men  who 
could  have  been  with  him  when  he  per- 
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formed  the  two  great  feats  for  which  he 
has  claimed  credit  calls  for  something 
more  from  Dr.  Cook  than  vague  promises 
that  proof  will  be  forthcoming .  some  day. 
The  verdict  of  a  recognized  scientific  body 
that  his  records  and  observations  afford 
undoubted  proof  that  he  has  reached  the 
Pole  is  the  only  thing  which  can  dispel 
the  clouds  of  suspicion  which  have  gath- 
ered about  his  exploit.  A  sensitive  jeal- 
ousy for  his  own  reputation  should  lead 
him  to  delay  not  a  moment  in  submitting 
his  data.  That  his  rival  has  not  acted  in 
every  particular  with  the  highest  regard 
for  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  does  not 
affect  his  position.  The  question  is  not, 
Is  Peary  a  sportsman  ?  but,  Was  Cook  or 
Peary  the  first  to  reach  the  Pole  ? 


IDEALS  FOR  THB 
COLLBGB 


On  Thursday  of  last  week 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  E).  Sc. , 
LL.D.,  was  inaugurated 
as  the  tenth  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. As  The  Outlook  has  already  said, 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  is  significant 
of  the  new  place  which  science  has  taken 
in  education.  Dr.  Nichols's  formal  edu- 
cation has  been  scientific.  He  does  not 
even  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Arts ; 
and  yet  he  is  chosen  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  coUege  of  liberal  education. 
What  attitude  does  a  man  of  this  training 
take  toward  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
therefore  toward  the  ideals  of  the  college  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  he  himself 
supplied  in  his  inaugural  address  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  standards 
which  this  scientist  raised  are  those  of  the 
spirit  even  more  than  those  of  the  mind. 
These  standards  he  applied  to  those  three 
points  that  determine  the  plane  of  the 
college-curriculum,  students,  teachers. 
As  to  the  curriculum,  he  traced  its  devel- 
opment somewhat  as  Mr.  Lowell  did  the 
week  before  when  he  was  inaugurated 
President  of  Harvard.  Unlike  Mr.  Lowell, 
however,  he  did  not  in  his  address  seem  to 
regard  the  elective  system  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
college.  Though  he  recognized  it  as  a 
response  to  the  widening  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  horizons,  he  regarded  it  as 
a  "  headlong  plunge."  He  criticised  it  as 
offering  to  the  slothful  student  paths  of 
least  resistance;    others    who   have   had 


perhaps  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  elective  system  than  Dr.  Nichols 
would  be  likely  to  place  their  criticism  on 
quite  different  grounds.  In  asserting, 
however,  that  the  elective  system  is  a  lack 
of  system.  Dr.  Nichols  is  in  agreement 
with  others,  including  the  new  President 
of  Harvard,  where  the  elective  system  is 
perhaps  most  highly  developed.  Like 
Mr.  Lowell,  Dr.  Nichols  urged  a  group 
system.  He  pleaded  for  the  classics,  not 
for  their  disciplinary  functions,  but  for 
their  charm  and  their  value  in  expressing 
the  adolescence  of  the  race.  He  urged 
also  the  comparative  study  of  religions, 
through  which  he  believed  "Christianity 
will  soonest  achieve  its  rightful  and  vital 
supremacy  in  the  minds  of  college  men." 
He  deplored  the  tendency  to  attribute  to 
science  powers  which  it  does  not  possess, 
and  the  harm  that  has  come  through  the 
failure  to  recognize  Kmits  to  pure  reason. 
As  to  undergraduate  life  he  spoke  with 
optimism.  He  avowed  his  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  the  majority  of  college  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
drive  sharp  words  at  that  group  of  students 
whose  lifeless  indifference  is  a  drag  on  the 
college.  He  seriously  questioned  the  popu- 
larly accepted  views  regarding  the  decline 
in  scholarship,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  there  was  less  demonstrative  enthusi- 
asm for  scholarship  than*  there  ought  to 
be.  In  his  hearty  r.pproval  of  intercol- 
legiate athletic  spoils  he  spoke  as  one 
who  regarded  the  burden  of  proofs  as  on 
those  who  would  abolish  them.  As  to  the 
teacher,  he  preached  as  it  were  a  sermon 
short  and  emphatic.  "  We  need  special 
knowledge  in  collie  teachers,"  he  said, 
"  but  not  specialized  men."  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  "  the  richness  of  his  knowl- 
edge, his  enthusiasm  for  learning,  his  way 
of  putting  things,  his  sense  of  humor,  and 
the  range  of  his  interests  "  had  more  to 
do  with  the  teacher's  success  in  enlisting 
the  undergraduate's  interest  than  any 
mere  scheme  of  competition.  In  brief, 
Dr.  Nichols's  view  may  be  sumnlarized  in 
this  sentence  from  his  address  :  *'  We  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  college  be- 
cause it  does  not  realize  our  later  ideals 
of  education,  not  because  it  falls  short  of 
our  earlier  ones."  This  is  a  scientific 
man's  view  of  what  he  calls  "  a  home  of 
mental  industry  and  moral  growth." 
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WITCHCRAFT  ^s  passittg  through  the  same 
experience  which  every  or- 
ganized religious  faith  is  sooner  or  later 
bound  to  meet — the  experience  of  schism. 
Leaders  rise  who  claim  an  authority  by 
virtue  of  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  or  special  revela- 
tions; other  leaders  dispute  these,  fac- 
tions are  formed,  and  finally  some  division 
takes  place.  No  local  Christian  Science 
church  has  a  man  or  woman  for  a  pastor; 
the  theor>'  is  that  Mrs,  Eddy's  book 
"Science  and  Health"  is  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  But  each  church  has  a 
First  and  Second  Reader  who  perform 
some  of  the  ministerial  functions.  The 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  in  New 
York  had  for  several  years  Mrs.  Augusta 
Stetson  as  First  Reader ;  and  ever  since 
then  she  has  been  the  virtual  leader  of 
that  church.  Now  her  right  to  teach 
and  practice  has  been  withdrawn  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  "  Mother 
Church"  in  Boston.  Though  a  state- 
ment bearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
appeared  declaring  that  while  she  requires 
obedience  to  her  rules  she  does  not  inter- 
fere in  individual  cases  of  discipline,  it  is 
said  that,  this  action  has  Mrs.  Eddy's 
approval.  One  reason  given  for  the 
action  is  that  Mrs.  Stetson  has  fallen  into 
error  by  indulging  in  "animal  magnet- 
ism." Indeed,  Mrs.  Eddy  in  a  letter 
warned  Mrs.  Stetson  against  the  "  temp- 
tation produced  by  animal  magnetism." 
Witnesses  before  a  tribunal  accused  Mrs. 
Stetson  of  dominating  people  by  this 
mental  malpractice.  One  witness  declared : 
'*  When  I  refused  to  yield  my  will  to 
the  will  of  another,  I  aroused  the  enmity 
of  that  other.  One  night  as  I  lay  in  bed 
I  felt  that  my  hour  had  come,  that  mental 
forces  that  were  almost  irresistible  were 
being  directed  against  me.  I  realized 
that  I  must  fight  not  only  for  my  sanity, 
but  for  my  life.  I  caUed  on  God,  and  for 
an  hour  I  fought  the  fight.  During  that 
hour  I  developed  such  pyschic  faculties 
that  I  was  able  to  make  my  body  pass 
through  the  walls  of  my  room.  At  last  I 
conquered  and  have  been  safe  since." 
Another  witness  declared  that  at  a  "  prac- 
titioners' meeting  "  in  the  church  in  New 
York  the  practitioners  sat  together  and 
concentrated  their  minds  on  willing  that  a 


certain  person  whose  place  was  "  in  dark- 
ness whence  he  came  "  should  be  six  feet 
under  ground.  Another  witness  testified 
to  the  strain  consequent  on  this  malprac- 
tice. All  that  this  needs  are  the  accessories 
of  broomsticks  and  pins  to  be  a  genuine 
revival  of  Salem  witchcraft.  Fear  of  the 
invisible  still  persists,  and,  so  far  from 
being  driven  out  by  modem  knowledge, 
masquerades  under  the  very  name  of 
Science. 

B 
The     New    York     Evening 
wJ'^^m^^.     P<5St  has   a  very  interesting 

IN   AMERICA  , 

comment  on  the  recent  state- 
ment of  a  German  traveler  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  Germanic  people, 
including  not  less  than  thirty  million  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Teutonic  descent, 
and  that  if  the  Speaker  of  the  first  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  had 
been  true  to  his  fathers,  German  would 
now  be  the  language  of  the  people  of 
America.  For  a  long  time  past,  as  the 
Evening  Post  points  out,  German  visitors 
have  found  convincing  evidence  that  this 
country  is  not  English,  but  Teutonic ;  but 
they  are  substantially  agreed  that  the 
German  element  in  this  country  has  not 
sufficientiy  asserted  itself,  nor  has  it  made 
its  proportionate  impress  on  American 
institutions  and  civilization.  As  Germany 
is  asserting  itself  with  considerable  vigor 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  these 
writers  are  discouraged  by  the  ease  with 
which  people  of  Teutonic  blood  in  Amer- 
ica accept  the  English  language  and  cul- 
ture. There  is  no  better  element  in 
American  society  than  that  which  comes 
from  Teutonic  sources,  and  one  of  its 
best  qualities  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
ceases  to  be  German  in  any  divisive 
sense  and  becomes  Amerfcan,  This 
country  is  not  a  group  of  unassimilated 
Europeans.  It  is  not  a  Little  Germany, 
a  Little  Italy,  a  Little  Ireland,  a  Little 
Sweden,  or  a  Little  Palestine.  It  is 
America,  welcoming  the  influx  of  people 
of  the  right  sort  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  but  bidding  them  drop  into  the 
harbor  of  New  York  their  racial  antago- 
nisms, their  national  prejudices,  and  their 
European  loyalties,  and  expecting  them 
to  cease  to  be  Germans,  Irishmen,  Ital- 
ians, or  Swedes,  and  become  Americans. 
The  Evening  Post  points  out  that  in  1790 
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probably  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  English,  between  six  and 
eight  per  cent  Scotch,  between  one  and 
two  per  cent  Irish,  about  two  per  cent 
Dutch,  and  between  five  and  six  per  cent 
German.  This  does  not  furnish  a  very 
strong  basis  for  the  statement  that  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Muhlenberg  that  German  is 
not  now  the  language  of  the  American 
public  schools,  and  indicates  that  the 
statement  that  thirty  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to-day  are  of  German  descent  is 
very  far  from  the  fact.  The  Post  esti- 
mates that  there  is  probably  a  total 
of  ten  millions  of  people  of  German 
descent  in  this  country,  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  number  possibly  may  be 
increased  to  fifteen  millions,  and  adds  that 
an  error  of  fifteen  millions  is  not  very 
bad  for  "  a  hot-blooded  Pan-Germanist." 
A  characteristic  of  our  civilization  is  the 
vitality  of  its  principles  and  traditions, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  English 
language  is  learned  by  newcomers. 
B 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  WEALTH 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tute a  great  corporation  which  owns  large 
properties  and  is  carrying  on  a  large  busi- 
ness. The  Treasury  Department  is  one 
of  the  largest  banking  concerns  in  the 
world.  The  Post-Office  is  r.  great  carr>'- 
ing  corporation.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  a  great  co-operative  concern 
to  aid  the  agricultural  industries  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  vast  landed  estates  which  belong  to  the 
people.  Eighty  millions  of  people  cannot 
by  vote  pass  on  the  innumerable  questions 
which  daily  arise  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  enormous  and  complicated 
business.  They  select  trustees  to  do  this 
work  for  them.  To  speak  more  accurately, 
they  elect  one  man — the  President  of  the 
United  States — ^to  select  these  trustees. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  other  heads  of  departments  are 
trustees  of  the  people,  charged,  during 
their  terms  of  office,  with  the  care  of  the 
people's  property  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people's  business. 

What  is  the  duty  of  such  trustees  } 


It  is,  in  general,  the  duty  of  a  trustee 
to  conduct  the  business  and  care  for  the 
properties  intrusted  to  him  as  though 
they  were  his  own.  He  does  not  go  to 
the  statutes  to  ask  what  specific  acts  the 
Legislature  requires  of  him.  He  does  not 
do  merely  what  the  law  commands.  He 
asks  only  what  the  law  prohibits,  and, 
subject  to  these  prohibitions,  he  acts  freely, 
using  in  the  business  and  in  the  care  of 
the  properties  both  diligence  and  caution. 
There  are  certain  things  which  he  may  do 
with  his  own  affairs  that  he  may  not  do 
with  the  affairs  of  his  wards.  He  may  give 
his  own  property  away ;  but  he  may  not 
give  away  the  property  of  his  wards.  He 
may  speculate  with  his  own  property ;  but 
he  may  not  speculate  with  the  property  of 
his  wards.  He  may  relinquish  his  own 
business  and  retire  from  it  altogether,  or 
he  may  leave  it  to  subordinates  if  he  likes 
to  do  so ;  but  he  may  not  leave  his  trust 
to  subordinates,  nor  relinquish  the  busi- 
ness and  retire  from  the  trust  unless  he 
sees  that  another  trustee  is  appointed  to 
take  his  place. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  him  merely  to  keep 
the  business  alive  and  safeguard  the  prop- 
erties from  destruction.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  merely  guard  them  against  swin- 
dlers and  depredators.  He  is  bound  to  use 
all  due  diligence  to  make  the  business  a 
success  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
properties  intrusted  to  his  safekeeping. 
He  may  not  wrap  the  latter  in  a  napkin 
and  return  them  to  the  true  owner  at  the 
expiration  of  the  trust,  satisfied  if  they  have 
suffered  no  diminution  in  value.  And 
the  use  of  this  now  familiar  figure  is  evi- 
dence that  these  are  not  merely  obliga- 
tions. They  are  a  Christian  duty,  for  the 
figure  is  borrowed  from  a  familiar  parable 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  condemned 
in  very  vigorous  terms  the  trustee  whose 
idleness  or  timidity  led  him  to  leave  the 
property  intrusted  to  his  keeping  unim- 
proved, and  who  claimed  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  obligations  because  he  had 
simply  preserved  the  property  unimpaired. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
the  trustees  of  the  public  business  and  the 
public  properties  what  good  morals  and 
the  laws  of  the  land  require  of  the  trustees 
of  private  business  and  private  properties, 
'i'he  trustees  and  their  subordinates,  the 
various  Federal  officers,  are  entitled  to  be 
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paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services 
to  the  publia  But  the  public  expect,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  busi- 
ness will  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
office-holders  nor  for  the  political  benefit 
of  the  party  to  whose  charge  the  business 
has  been  intrusted.  They  expect,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  it  will  be 
carried  on  efficiently,  economically,  and 
for  the  profit  of  the  public.  They  expect, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  their 
properties  will  be  guarded  from  private 
depredation  ;  that  private  depredators  will 
not  be  permitted  to  cut  timber  from  their 
forests,  take  possession  of  their  mining 
properties,  seize  for  personal  use  their 
water  powers,  or  fence  in  for  their  own 
benefit  public  grazing  lands.  The  trustee 
has  no  right  to  give  these  properties  away 
or  to  sell  them  except  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  own  them.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  give  them  away.  If  the 
Congress,  acting  for  the  people,  has  re- 
quired the  trustee  to  give  away  the  peo- 
ple's property,  he  must  obey,  unless  he 
thinks  this  requirement  has  been  enacted 
under  a  misapprehension,  in  which  case 
he  may  properly  wait  until  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  its  action. 
But  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  proper 
construction  of  the  law,  or  any  doubt 
whether  the  parties  who  are  daring  to 
take  the  people's  property  without  com- 
pensation have  a  right  to  it  under  the  law, 
the  trustee  is  to  give  the  people,  not  the 
private  claimants,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  to  hold  the  property  for  the  people 
until  and  unless  either  the  courts  or  the 
Congress  have  passed  on  the  claim  and 
required  the  gift  to  be  made. 

And  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
property  and  the  conduct  of  the  business 
the  trustees  of  the  property  and  the  busi- 
ness, the  secretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, are  not  to  ask  what  ihe  laws  of 
Congress  require  them  to  do  for  their 
chents,  the  owners  of  the  property  and 
the  business,  but  what  Congress  permits 
them  to  do.  Congress,  as  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  has  a  right  to 
direct  its  trustees ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
spedfic  direction  the  trustees  are  to  do 
everjthing  which  the  law  does  not  forbid 
their  doing,  and  which  the  interests  of  the 
people  require. 


That  the  principles  here  laid  down  are 
the  legal  principles  by  which  private  trustees 
in  the  execution  of  private  trusts  are  ex- 
pected to  act  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
lawyer;  that  they  are  the  ethical  princi- 
ples by  which  they  are  expected  to  act 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  moralist. 
Whether  in  the  case  of  a  public  trustee, 
holding  property  or  administering  business 
for  the  public,  they  are  modified  by  any- 
thing in  either  the  wntten  Constitution  or 
the  unwritten  tradition  of  our  Government 
is  a  question  we  leave  for  consideration 
in  a  succeeding  article. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 

THE  MANAGERS  OF 

THE  ESTATE 

On  the  second  day  of  November,  when 
the  voters  in  New  York  City  cast  their 
ballots,  they  will  decide  to  whom  they  will 
intrust  the  care  of  their  property.  Every 
dweller  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  a 
property-owner.  A  man  may  not  own  an 
inch  of  real  estate  ;  he  may  not  own  even 
the  clothes  on  his  back ;  but  still  he  is  a 
property-owner.  He  owns  a  share  in  the 
parks,  and,  as  owner,  has  a  right  to  use 
them ;  he  owns  a  share  in  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  and,  as  owner,  has  a 
right  to  demand  protection  of  a  policeman 
or  to  summon  a  fire-engine  to  a  fire ;  he 
owns  a  share  in  the  streets,  in  the  city's 
bridges,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Health 
Department,  in  the  school  buildings,  in 
the  municipal  ferries,  in  the  water  system, 
in  the  subway ;  and  because  he  is  an 
owner  he  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  these 
properties  under  the  conditions  which  he 
and  his  fellow-owners  have  determined. 
This  great  city  is  his  city  as  truly  as  it  is 
anybody's  city.  He  is  an  owner  of  the 
dty  as  truly  as  a  shareholder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  an  owner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  shareholder  has  invested  his  money 
in  the  railway ;  the  dweller  in  the  city  has 
invested  his  money  in  the  city.  He  may 
not  have  paid  a  cent  of  taxes  directly  into 
the  city's  treasury  ;  but  he  has  neverthe- 
less paid  for  his  share  in  the  city's  propn 
erty  by  the  money  he  has  spent  for  his 
clothes,    his   food,    his    lodging.     Every 
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landlord  and  every  merchant  is  a  tax-col- 
lector. The  man  who  pays  rent,  or  buys 
from  those  who  pay  rent,  pays  taxes.  So, 
by  virtue  of  living  in  the  city,  a  man  is 
part  owner  of  those  great  resources  which 
comprise  the  city's  public  property. 

As  he  travels  back  and  forth  on  the 
subway,  such  a  man  may  well  say,  This 
is  my  subway ;  my  money  helped  pay  for 
it ;  how  is  it  being  cared  for  ?  Is  it  being 
managed  so  that  I  and  my  fellow-owners 
are  reaping  the  benefit  tiiat  is  due  us  ? 
As  he  walks  or  rides  through  the  streets, 
he  may  well  say,  Are  these  streets  of 
mine  kept  clean  and  well  paved  and  free 
from  unnecessary  obstruction }  As  he 
passes  a  squad  of  policemen,  he  may  well 
inquire.  Are  these  policemen  whom  I 
employ  for  protection  well  trained  and 
solicitous  on  behalf  of  lawful  and  orderly 
conditions,  so  that  I  and  my  fellow-owners 
of  the  city  are  protected  ?  As  he  goes 
home  to  the  rooms  which  he  occupies,  he 
may  well  inquire.  Is  the  fire  department, 
which  is  in  my  employ,  so  managed  that 
my  family  and  I  are  safe  from  fire  and 
from  that  false  security  which  is  conse- 
quent upon  faith  in  a  guardian  that  is  not 
loyal }  And  as  he  contemplates  ^he  com- 
ing election  he  may  well  say,  riave  the 
men  who  have  acted  as  my  stewards,  who 
have  managed  my  property,  been  loyal  to 
me  and  my  fellow-owners  ?  Have  they 
spent  my  money  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intrusted  to  them  ? 

At  the  last  election  in  New  York  City 
the  voters  intrusted  their  property  mainly 
to  Tammany  Hall  and  its  allies.  The 
stewards  of  this  property  are  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. This  body  consists  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Presidents  of  the  five  Boroughs,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
the  Comptroller.  If  these  officials  are 
efficient  and  honest  and  free  from  unwor- 
thy obligations  to  special  interests,  the  city 
can  be,  on  the  whole,  well  governed.  It 
is  true  that  they  may  be  hampered  some- 
what by  some  other  inefficient  elected 
official  or  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen ;  but 
they  have  sufficient  power  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. How  have  these  men,  repre- 
senting by  a  large  majority  Tammany 
Hall  and  its  allies,  managed  the  people's 
property  ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  complete  cast- 


ing up  of  accounts.  That  is  impracticable 
here.  We  can,  however,  present  certain 
items  which  will  furnish  the  basis  for  a 
fair  estimate. 

On  the  one  hand,  certain  items  may 
fairly  be  placed  to  their  credit.  They 
have  provided  for  the  city  a  creditable 
Department  of  Health.  For  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  period  during  which  they 
have  been  in  control,  they  provided  the 
city  with  a  Commissioner  of  Police  who 
steadily  improved  the  morale  of  the  police 
force.  They  have  undertaken  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  one  of 
the  greatest  municipal  engineering  proj- 
ects in  modem  times,  under  conditions 
which  have  successfully  withstood  even 
unfair  criticism.  These  three  items, 
however,  are  to  be  placed  almost  wholly 
to  the  credit  of  a  single  member  of  the 
Board,  Mayor  McClellan.  In  addition, 
.they  have  established  a  municipal  ferry, 
which  has  served  the  people  better  than 
the  private  ferry  it  supplanted. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  stewards 
have  been  guilty  of  waste  and  have  per- 
mitted abuses  that  are  inexcusable.  Two 
of  them,  both  Borough  Presidents  and 
both  Tammany  men,  have  been  so  dere- 
lict in  office  that,  after  investigation,  they 
have  been  removed  from  office.  Presi- 
dent Aheam,  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  what 
is  virtually  a  city  of  over  two  million  in- 
habitants ;  President  Haffen,  of  the  Bronx, 
was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  what 
constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  old  city 
of  New  York.  These  two  men,  whose 
administration  of  their  respective  offices 
was  so  scandalous  that  they  were  re- 
moved for  cause,  have  been,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  still  are,  leaders  in  Tam- 
many Hall. 

Concerning  the  blow  struck  by  Mayor 
McClellan  at  the  effidenc)-  of  the  police 
in  the  removal  of  Commissioner  Bingham 
we  commented  last  v/eek.  That  is  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  Tammany  Hall. 
During  the  Tammany  administration  of 
the  property  of  New  York  City  the 
Queensboro  Bridge  was  completed.  That 
bridge  is  now  in  use ;  but  it  cost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  more  than  it  ought  to 
have  cost,  and  it  can  carry  only  a  third 
of  the  passengers  it  was  designed  to 
carry. 
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It  is  impossible  tx>  ascertain  how 
wasteful  the  government  of  New  York 
City  under  the  trustees  provided  by  Tam- 
many Hall  has  been.  That  it  is  enormous 
is  indisputable.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
owners  of  the  city  have  been  squandered  in 
the  buying  of  supplies  at  exorbitant  prices 
and  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  people 
who  have  rendered  no  commensurate  serv- 
ice, and  in  the  purchase  of  land  by  methods 
that  have  enabled  individuals  to  profit  great- 
ly at  the  dty's  cost.  Meantime,  while  tlys 
waste  has  gone  on,  the  trustees  of  the  city 
have  done  little  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  more  ample  school  accommodations, 
and  have  decHned,  on  account  of  economy, 
to  insure  a  supply  of  dean  and  properly 
prepared  milk  for  infants,  and  thereby 
deliberately  have  chosen  to  let  hundreds 
of  children  die.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  items  on  the  record  against  this 
Tammany  Board. 

Withm  the  next  four  years  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  stew- 
ards of  the  dty's  property,  are  to  have  the 
expenddture,  it  is  estimated,  of  something 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  Tammany  Hall,  joining  hand  and 
glove  with  a  corrupt  organization  in  Brook- 
lyn, comes  to  the  people  of  the  dty  of 
New  York,  and,  in  the  face  of  this  record 
of  four  years,  asks  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  handle  that  money.  And  whom  does 
Tammany  Hall  offer  as  trustees  ?  For 
Mayor,  William  J.  Gaynor,  a  judge  who 
lacks  judgment,  and  therefore  has  no 
means  of  supplying  his  lack  of  adminis- 
trative experience  ;  for  Comptroller,  R.  R. 
Moore,  the  President  of  a  Trust  Com- 
pany,  who  has  had  dealings  with  Tam- 
many concerns;  for  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  J.  F.  Galvin,  known 
chiefly  as  an  apologist  for  present  condi- 
tions ;  for  President  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Borough,  Joseph  Haag,  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  in  subordinate  positions 
requiring  no  direct  responsibility  or  enter- 
prise ;  for  President  of  Richmond,  an 
influential  Democrat  with  a  good  record  ; 
for  Presidents  of  the  other  two  Boroughs, 
mere  machine  politicians. 

Opposed  to  this  list  are  two  tickets 
identical  with  the  exception  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  Mayoralty.  The  Independent 
candidate  for   Mayor,  Mr.  Hearst,   has 


been  unscrupulous  and  sensational  in  his 
political  methods,  but  he  has  one  quality 
which  the  Tammany  candidate  wholly 
lacks — executive  ability.  The  Fusion  can- 
didate for  Mayor,  Mr.  Bannard,  is  exacdy 
the  sort  of  man  to  whom  a  wise  trustee 
would  go  for  advice  as  to  the  investment 
of  a  trust  fund.  His  experience  in  finance 
and  in  the  administration  of  charities  has 
furnished  2J\  admirable  training  for  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York.  Assodated  with  both  these  men 
against  Tammany  are  the  following :  As 
candidate  for  Comptroller,  W.  A.  Pren- 
deiTgast,  by  whose  effident  administration 
the  work  of  the  County  Register's  office 
in  Kings  County  has  been  brought  up 
from  a  condition  of  being  seven  or  eight 
months  m  arrears  to  what  is  practically 
freedom  from  all  arrears ;  for  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  J.  P.  Mitchel, 
whose  assiduous  and  zealous  conduct  of 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
has  revealed  much  of  the  waste  in  the 
present  dty  government  and  has  led  to 
the  removal  of  two  Borough  Presidents ; 
for  President  of  the  largest  Borough, 
George  McAneny,  a  student  of  municipal 
government,  an  active  promoter  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  and,  as  President  of  the 
City  Club,  experienced  in  the  practical 
means  by  which  municipal  government  in 
New  York  has  been  advanced  ;  for  Presi- 
dents of  the  other  Boroughs,  men  of 
varying  capacity,  one  of  them  (a  machine 
Republican)  being  opposed  by  an  Inde- 
pendent and  much  better  candidate,  and 
one,  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  Richmond,  the 
single  anti-Tammany  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Board,  who  has  made  an  excellent 
record. 

To  the  man  who  lives  in  New  York 
these  facts  say:  Here  is  Tammany's 
record  in  administering  your  funds ;  here 
is  the  set  of  men  Tammany  proposes  to 
put  in  charge  of  your  parks,  your  schools, 
your  streets — ^in  short,  your  propert>^  Is 
this  the  way  you  want  your  funds  ex- 
pended? Is  this  the  set  of  men  you 
want  to  make  your  stewards?  If  not, 
you  have  in  the  Fusion  ticket  headed  by 
Mr.  Bannard  a  Ust  of  men  whom  you  can 
trust.  You  and  your  fellow-owners  of  the 
dty  have  it  within  your  power  to  dedde 
what  is  to  be  done  with  your  property  for 
the  next  four  years. 
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A    SPORTSMAN     SCHOLAR 

The  members  of  the  Outlook  editorial 
staff  at  their  weekly  luncheon  have  seldom 
enjoyed  a  more  spirited  and  vigorous  de- 
bate than  that  to  which  Professor  Mahaffy 
makes  reference  in  his  article  on  another 
page.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
debaters  was  striking.  Professor  Ferrero, 
dark,  slender,  and  vehement,  putting  his 
case  with  the  utmost  directness  and  with- 
out qualification  of  statement ;  Professor 
Mahaffy,  stout,  quiet,  white-haired,  slowly 
awakening,  and  finally  launching  his  thun- 
derbolts with  tremendous  energy.  The 
Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Irish  types  of  mind  could  not  have  been 
more  effectively  contrasted  than  in  the 
point  of  view,  the  arguments,  and  the 
manner  of  the  two  debaters :  one  the  his- 
torian of  Rome,  the  other  the  historian 
of  Greece ;  one.  representing  a  powerful 
race  whose  work  was  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  done  out  of  doors—  -the  build- 
ers of  roads,  of  aqueducts,  and  of  walls 
quite  as  much  as  the  builders  of  states — 
and  the  other,  speaking  for  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  through  his  Irish  blood,  repre- 
senting a  race  with  a  unique  sense  of 
harmony,  by  which  athleticism  was  culti- 
vated not  for  the  sake  of  the  physical 
strength  it  developed  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  symmetry  of  limb,  the  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  life.  Professor  Ferrero  spoke  as  a 
man  whose  interests  were  entirely  intel- 
lectual ;  Professor  Mahaffy,  as  a  man  be- 
hind whom  lay  remarkable  intellectual 
achievement,  but  whose  greatest  joy  in 
living  was  to  be  out  of  doors  in  pursuit  of 
something  which  he  could  overtake  by  his 
superior  endurance  and  skill.  His  decla- 
ration that,  beyond  all  prizes  of  the  mind, 
he  valued  a  wet  day  on  the  Irish  moors 
shooting  game  was  significant  of  the  force 
of  h.  early  habit  and  the  survival  of  the 
passio.  for  sport  in  a  man  grown  gray  in 
Greek,  historical,  and  other  studies. 

Few  scholars  of  our  time  have  so  many 
books  to  be  reckoned  with  as  Professor 
Mahaffy.  He  is  not  only  the  historian  of 
Greek  literature ;  but,  what  is  still  more 
important  as  constituting  the  emphasis  of 
his  work  and  his  interest,  the  historian  of 
the  Greek  spirit.  In  a  series  of  volumes 
supplementing  and  expanding  his  "  His- 


tory of  Classical  Greek  Literature  "  he 
has  told  the  story  of  Greek  life  from  the 
time  when  it  began  to  take  on  artistic 
forms  to  the  last  age,  when  it  was  spread 
throughout  the  Eastern  world  as  a  fasci- 
nating and  powerful  intellectual  influ- 
ence. 

A  classical  scholaf  of  the  old  style,  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy's  work  in  the  field  of 
Greek  history  is  based  on  a  wide  and  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  his  subject.  Contrast- 
ing his  interpretation  of  Euripides — a  criti- 
cal subject  among  the  Greek  scholars  of 
literature  and  historians — with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling 
that  while  Professor  Jebb  presents  the 
substance  of  knowledge  wrought  into  his 
interpretation,  Professor  Mahaffy  is  not 
content  unless  he  can  buttress  his  posi- 
tion with  an  array  of  facts  and  a  critical 
analysis  of  all  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides. 
His  view  of  the  dramatist  who  moved 
Athens  so  deeply  is  more  sympathetic 
than  Professor  Jebb's,  but  his  presenta- 
tion of  that  view  is  rather  that  of  a  scholar 
than  of  a  man  of  letters.  If  he  is 
compared  with  Professor  Butcher,  he 
seems  more  the  historian  and  less  the 
interpreter  of  the  Greek  spirit  than  the 
author  of  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek 
Genius." 

For  many  years  tutor  and  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, now  the  Senior  Fellow  of  that  college, 
at  one  time  precentor  of  the  college  chapel, 
the  corresponding  member  of  many 
learned  academies  throughout  Europe 
and  Greece,  Professor  Mahaffy  has  a  long 
list  of  scholarly  publications  to  his  credit. 
There  is  also  a  very  definite  tradition  of 
his  activity  and  enthusiasm  as  a  sportsman. 
He  has  been  a  crack  cricket  player  not  only 
while  in  college  but  long  after  graduation  ; 
he  was  a  crack  shot  even  at  Wimbledon ; 
he  is  an  expert  fisherman  ;  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  cares 
more  for  the  trophies  in  his  room  in  Dub- 
lin University  than  for  the  shelf-full  of 
books  on  Greek  literature  which  bear  his 
name,  his  accomplishments  as  a  musician 
(for  he  holds  a  Musical  Doctorate  from 
Oxford),  his  intimate  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, and  his  extraordinary  information 
in  many  fields  of  learning.  Readers  of 
his  article  will  be  interested  to  compare  it 
with  the  opinions  which   he  held  thirty 
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years  ago,  when  he  wrote  "  Social  Life  in 
Greece.*' 

"  It  were  well   to    reflect,"  he  says, 
"upon  this  nowadays,  when  boat-racing 
and  running  and   jumping   and  putting 
we^hts  are  bidding  fair  to  take  the  place 
of  our  old  fox-hunting  and  shooting  and 
fishing.     The     Greeks   knew   very   well 
(what  we  ignore)   that   such    sports   as 
require  excessive  bodily  training  and  care 
are    low  and    debasing    in    comparison 
with  those  which  demand  only  the  ordi- 
nary strength  and   quickness   of   young 
men,  but  stimulate  them  to  higher  mental 
exercise — daring  and  decision  in  danger, 
resource    and    ingenuity    in    difficulties. 
Xenophon's  tract  on  hare-hunting  shows 
plainly  how  strongly   he   advocated   the 
same  views.     Plato  argues  this  point  fully, 
and  we  find  it  again  strongly  put  in  Plu- 
tarch's *  Philopoemen.'     As  he  appeared 
to  have  natural  qualifications  for  wrestling, 
and  some  of  his  friends  and  tutors  urged 
him  to  train,  he  asked  whether  athletic 
training  would  at  all   interfere  with   his 
condition   for  military  purposes.     Being 
told  that  it  would,  *  he  not  only  avoided  it 
altogether  and  ridiculed  it,  but  afterwards, 
when  commanding,  punished  all  such  train- 
ing with  disgrace  and  even  insult.'     But 
he  rather  feared  physical  results.     Plato 
sees  the  mental  consequences  more  plainly. 
Lastly,  Alexander  of  Macedon  established, 
says  Plutarch,  many  poetical  and  musical 
contests,  which   shows  plainly  that,  like 
Philopoemen,  he  thought  physical  training 
of  little  use   for   the   serious   affairs  of 
life." 

S 

THE  SPECTATOR 

It  is  but  a  day  or  two  since  the  Spec- 
tator, swinging  on  a  strap  in  a  crowded 
Bridge  car,   overheard   a    fellow    strap- 
hanger, a  strictly  tailored  young  woman 
wth  a  carrying  voice,  setting  forth  her 
philosophy  of  travel.     "  Whatever  else  I 
do,''  she  was  saying  warmly,  "  I  shall  not 
come  back  from  Europe  to  talk  about  the 
good  things  I  had  to  eat.     And  I  shall 
not  commit  the  vulgarity  of  snapping  my 
camera  in  the  faces  of  foreign  peasants 
as  if  they  were  part  of  the  scenery.     I 
tfiink  it's  indecent  1"     The  squawk  of  the 
burdened  leathers  drowned  the  rest ;  but 


the  Spectator  had  enough  to  keep  him 
smiling  all  the  way  home. 


That  scruple  about  snapshotting  peas* 
ants,  he  had  heard  it  before.  Was  it  not 
the  Spectatorin  herself  who  enunciated  it 
with  vigor  the  first  time  she  carried  a 
kodak  abroad  ?  It  was  the  second  day 
out  from  Dalen,  on  a  drive  through  Tele- 
marken,  that  she  met  her  initial  temp- 
tation— a  really  picturesque,  costumed 
Norwegian  peasant.  It  wasn't  a  Sunday 
peasant  either,  nor  yet  a  gotten-up  wait- 
ress from  a  sophisticated  inn.  An  old 
woman,  bent  double  under  a  veritable 
haycock  of  dried  pea-vines  going  home 
for  fodder,  the  once  gay  tints  of  her  em- 
broidered bodice  were  toned  by  wind  and 
weather.  At  the  approach  of  the  stolk- 
jaem  she  paused,  giving  the  skysgut  a 
mumbled  "God-dag."  The  Spectator 
knew  of  old  the  rarity  of  such  figures  in 
Norway,  where  nondescript  cottons  and 
woolens  are  so  rapidly  usurping  the  place 
of  historic  dress.  He  wanted  that  old 
woman  to  take  home.  He  saw  her  eye 
on  the  black  picture-box,  and  knew  how 
her  hopes  kindled  at  the  thought  of  pos- 
sible tips.  But  though  the  Spectatorin 's 
eyes  were  wishful,  she  was  proof  against 
hints.  "  Oh,  I  couldn't,"  protested  she, 
as  the  disappointed  old  crone  hobbled  off. 
"  Just  as  if  she  were  a  curiosity  !  It  would 
have  been  insulting." 

a 

Marvelous  indeed  is  it  to  watch  in  the 
most  sensitive  of  the  gentler  sex ,  the 
development  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  photographic  nerve.  One  little  week 
later,  at  the  fish  market  in  Bergen,  the 
Spectatorin  was  proving  herself  already  a 
bold  and  brazen  "  fiend."  Well  does  the 
Spectator  recall  the  practiced  nimbleness 
with  which  she  kept  photographically 
**  covered "  some  moving  victim,  some 
"  perfectly  delicious  fishwife,"  or  some 
grandam  striding  homeward  with  half  a 
dozen  butter-tubs  in  a  pannier  upon  her 
back. 

B 

Before  she  left  Bergen,  Mrs.  Specta- 
tor had  parted  with  her  most  cherished 
reserves.  She  didn't  mind  being  con- 
spicuous, nor  trespassing  on  private  prop- 
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erty,  nor  breaking  the  laws  of  Norway, 
provided  a  picture  was  to  be  had.  Her 
crowning  exploit  almost  brought  her  to 
grief.  She  had  been  trying  foi  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  get  within  range  of  a  gro- 
tesque little  wooden  figurehead  over  the 
door  of  an  ancient  Hanseatic  fish-gaarde. 
Alas  1  he  perched  too  high.  In  vain  she 
balanced  her  trim  figure  upon  a  vivid 
blue  cask  of  evil- smelling  oil  of  cod-livers. 
It  wabbled  and  spoilt  her  aim.  The  Spec- 
tator withdrew  his  attention  for  a  moment, 
and  when  he  returned  it  he  beheld  his  retir- 
ing, law-abiding  litde  wife  mounted  Tirmly 
upon  a  great  fish-truck  which  she  had 
somehow  managed  to  drag  across  the 
troUey-line,  unconcernedly  holding  up  the 
passenger  traffic  of  Bergen.  A  blue- 
coated  official  was  making  agitated  repre- 
sentations to  her  in  excellent  Norwegian 
accompanied  by  Delsarte  ;  but  not  till  the 
click  of  the  button  told  of  victory  won 
was  that  intrepid  photographer  induced 
to  descend.  The  negative,  by  the  way, 
was  a  pronounced  success. 

B 

As  for  the  gastronomic  delights  of  the 
Old  World,  the  Spectator  wonders 
whether,  after  all,  that  tailor-made  tourist 
has  found  herself  able  to  eliminate  them 
altogether  from  her  conversation;  If  so, 
he  pities  her.  Think  of  the  rush  of 
ecstatic  emotion  that  comes  to  a  man  in 
Oshkosh,  Michigan,  when  he  discovers 
another  Oshkoshian  who  knows  the  subli- 
mated bliss  of  Devonshire  cream  I  Blood 
brothers  they  are  on  the  instant.  Can 
that "  marble-hearted  niaiden  forbear  to 
strike  palms  with  fellow-travelers  over  the 
nougat  of  the  Midi,  the  "  petits-fours  "  of 
Rouen,  the  wild  strawberries  of  Norway, 
the  perfumed  honey  of  Switzerland  ?  So 
much  the  worse  for  her.  The  Spectator 
shrewdly  suspects  that  as  her  boast  was 
loud,  so  was  her  fall  great. 

B 

Without  dropping  to  such  unsentimental 
depths  as  that,  the  Spectator  thinks  it  no 
shame  to  admit  that  he  would  unwillingly 
part  with  his  memories  of  transatlantic 
viands.  He  will  even,  go  further,  and 
confess  that  in  his .  head  he  carries  an 
esoteric  map  of  Europe,  all  picked  out  in 


terms  of  table  d*hdte.  On  it  Zurich,  for 
example,  figures  as  filet  de  bceufoi  a  ten- 
derness the  recollection  of  which  brings 
tears  to  his  eyes.  That  remembered 
morsel  of  full-flavored  beef  by  no  means 
obscures  or  debases  his  more  intellectual 
appreciation  of  Zurich ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  does  but  throw  it  into  finer  relief.  A 
town  which  can  boast  historic  associations, 
a  university,  and  a  beefsteak  like  that — 
what  a  town  that  is,  to  be  sure  1 


If  poignant  associations  such  as  these 
can  cling  about  mere  universal  beef  or 
inutton,  why  strive  to  belitde  the  fascina- 
tions of  edibles  that  artfully  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  spot  on  the  map  ? 
There  are  the  famous  Banbury  cakes,  or 
the  "  light  cakes  "  of  Chester  that  draw 
their  thousands  yearly  to  a  dull  little  shop 
in  the  least  obvious  of  "all  the  Chester 
Rows.  Baedeker  having  carelessly  omit- 
ted directions,  "  Ye  Old  Light  Cake  and 
Muflftn  Shop  "  is  hard  enough  to  find.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  mere  toothsomeness 
of  its  specialty  that  draws  pilgrims. 
Light  cakes  flourish  by  virtue  of  their 
rarity — ^light  cakes  in  Chester,  light  cakes 
no  otherwhere  under  the  sun.  Run  to 
earth,  the  light  cake,  baked  upon  the 
griddle  top  of  a  capacious  brick  oven 
before  your  yearning  eyes,  turns  out  to  be 
third  cousin  to  an  English  muffin.  It 
looks,  indeed,  like  a  muffin  riddled  with 
bird-shot,  and  all  the  heaviness  of  the 
leaden  hail  appears  to  have  been  left  in. 
Gray  and  soggy  and  sodden  with  sicldsh 
syrup,  the  light  cake  is  a  dainty  with 
which  to  tax  one's  system  not  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime.  Yet  the  Spectator  has 
had  time  to  forget  the  wrong  it  did  him. 
The  big  brown  bowl  of  batter  ("Of  a 
Saturday  I  empties  four  on  'em  of  an 
afternoon  *'),  the  rows  of  solid  British  cakes 
breaking  damply  into  eruptions  of  volcanic 
craters  upon  the  comfortable  griddle — 
somehow  they  have  got  entangled  with 
the  very  cockles  of  his  heart  I 

B 

Not  speak  of  things  to  eat,  indeed  1  A 
fledgling  traveler  that  was  who  strove  to 
cast  off  the  spell  of  Europe  from  even 
the  meanest  of  human  senses. 
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The  Hudson- Fulton  Celebration 


By  Frank   Marshall  White 


ifAiys 


[£  greatest  number   of  human 

beings  that  ever  got  together  on 

■  this     hemisphere — ^indeed,     the 

'  number  of  human  beings  that 

I' together  on  earth,  so  far  as  any 

go,  with    the   exception  of  the 

tibat  gathered  in  London  for 

rvVktoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897 

:  Edward's  coronation  in  1902 

:  assembled  in  New  York  for  the 

f^Fukon  Celebration,  which  lasted 

the  25th  of  September,  to 

:  Saturday,  the  9th  of  October. 

impossible  to  make  anything 

r'ttecurate  estimate  where  such  im- 

(ibers  are  involved,  there  were 

'  within  the  city's  boundaries 

of  the  great  pageants  some- 

than  five  and  a  half  millions 

,  and  though  an  overwhelming 

;  of  the  visitors  were  Americans, 

■  Aem  were    delegates  who   had 

the  ends  of  the  earth  to  par- 

.  tibe  ceremonies  that  commemo- 

cSscovery,  three  hundred  years 

f  file  Hudson  River,  and  of  the  first 

^  Hf  the  first  vessel  to  be  navigated 

vhich    event,  occurring  two 

I  years  later,  yet  by  a  fortuitous  coin- 

"  \  identified  with  the  history  of  that 

As  many  as  two  millions 

B,  in  ranks  that  in  places  were 

and  even  thirty  deep,  three 

the  first  week  of  the  celebra- 

the  parade  course,  stretching 

%    miles    from    the    Cathedral 

dirough    Central    Park    West, 

Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue  to 

Square,  without  causing  any 

:  diminution  of  local  population 

'parts  of  the  dty. 

I  of  all  the  millions  of  people  in 
mpTorit  saw  the  entire  celebration,  for 
toritei  the  main  events  that  occupied  most 
df  the  official  day  and  evening,  there  were 
iiBQor  features  of  almost  as  much  interest 
that  smultaneonsly  demanded  attention. 
The  Marine  Parade,  with  which  the  two 
weeks'  celebration  b^^  on  the  first  Satur- 


day, the  Historical  Pageant  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  the  Military  Parade  on  Thurs- 
day,, the  Children's  Festival  on  the  second 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  Carnival  Parade 
at  night,  with  the  aeroplane  flight  of 
Wilbut  Wright  the  next  Monday,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  beacon  fires  on  the  final 
Saturday  night,  were  the  principal  public 
spectacles  in  New  York  City,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  banquets,  recep- 
tions, balls,  dedications  of  monuments  and 
parks,  music  festivals  and  concerts,  .liter- 
ary exercises,  athletic  and  aquatic  sports, 
minor  parades  and  pageants  in  the  various 
boroughs,  besides  open  art  galleries  and 
museums,  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  courteous  permission  extended  by 
their  officers  to  visit  the  war-ships  of  eight 
nations,  and  electrical  and  pyrotechnical 
displays  after  dark  finer  than  have  ever 
been  seen  before  anywhere  in  the  world. 

New  York  at  night  was  a  spectacle  that 
might  forever  deprive  Paris  of  her  boasted 
title,  "  la  ville  iumi}re"—\h^  city  of  light. 
The  electrical  display  flashing  from  the 
towering  sky-scrapers  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  and  clear  across 
to  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  the  Harlem,  bath- 
ing the  central  thoroughfares  of  the  city 
in  a  white  flood,  the  borders  of  the  island 
fringed  with  fire,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
great  bridges  over  the  East  River  grace- 
ful lines  of  light,  with  the  splendid  effect 
of  the  individual  illuminations  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan tower,  the  Singer  Building,  and 
scores  of  others,  far  surpassed  the  French 
capital's  efforts  during  the  Exposition  of 
1900,  even  without  reference  to  the 
hitherto  impossible  searchlight  exhibitions 
at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Street 
and  the  glittering  battle-ship  fleet  in  the 
Hudson.  Neither  during  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  nor  on  the  occasion  of  Fxiward 
VH's  coronation  did  the  electrical  display 
in  London  measure  with  that  of  Paris  in 
1900,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  Pan- 
American  Exhibition  at  Buffalo  in  1901 
and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1905  ;  and 
these,  successively  exceeding  each  other, 
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are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  New  York 
in  1909.  The  Edison  Company  experts 
estimate  that  600,000  electric  lamps,  a 
total  of  approximately  5,000,000  candle- 
power,  were  used  nightly  during  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton Celebration,  aside  from  the 
searchlights  aggregating  two  billion  candle- 
power.  Not  the  least  interesting  incident 
of  the  occasion  is  that  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  light,  was  him- 
self present  in  the  flesh  to  witness  the 
marvels  that  are  results  of  his  genius.  "If 
I  hadn^t  invented  the  electric  light,' prob- 
ably somebody  else  would  have  done  so 
by  this  time,"  said  Edison  modestly ;  and 
this  one  of  the  wizard^s  inventions  employs 
a  billion  doUars  of  capital  and  ths  services 
of  500,000  men  to-day  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

The  entire  metropolis  was  in  gala  attire 
during  the  celebration  by  day  as  well  as 
night.  Not  only  were  all  the  fine  resi- 
dences in  the  fashionable  part  of  town, 
the  big  business  structures,  and  the 
municipal  buildings  handsomely  decorated 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  there  was  scarcely 
a  tenement  or  a  shop  in  the  poorest  quar- 
ters of  the  city  that  was  without  at  least  a 
couple  of  tiny  flags  intertwining  the  colors 
of  the  United  States  and  Holland.  Vis- 
itors here  for  the  celebration  did  not  get 
much  unnecessary  sleep.  Until  long  after 
midnight  the  principal  uptown  thorough- 
fares night  after  night  were  crowded  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity,  the  throngs  so 
dense  that  the  police  were  compelled 
always  to  keep  the  people  moving  in  the 
same  direction  to  one  side  of  the  road- 
way. Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the 
Riverside  Drive  were  the  most  populous 
streets  of  all,  but  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren would  wander  from  one  brilliant 
scene  to  another  about  the  city,  loth  to 
go  indoors,  realizing  that  the  like  of  what 
they  were  witnessing  might  never  be  seen 
^ain.  It  was  a  well-dressed  and  orderly 
crowd,  composed  almost  entirely  of  stran- 
gers from  out  of  town,  and  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  men  in  uniform  from  among 
the  25,000  sailors  of  the  war-ships  in  the 
river  gave  a  picturesque  touch  to  the 
seething  highways.  The  elevated  roads, 
the  surface  cars,  and  the  subways  broke 
all  previous  records  for  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  celebration, 
the  seeing  New  York  motors  were  crowded 


sixteen  hours  per  day,  and  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue stages,  which  afforded  a  fine  view  of 
the  decorations  along  that  thoroughfare, 
were  in  such  demand  by  sightseers  that 
thousands  of  people  stood  in  line  day  and 
night  waiting  for  places  at  the  terminus 
in  Washington  Square. 

Probably  the  busiest  man  of  all  the  busy 
men  in  New  York  during  the  Hudson- 
P'ulton  turmoil  was  General  Stewart  L. 
Woodford,  President  of  the  Celebration 
Commission,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duty,  not  only  of  attending  all  official  cere- 
monies, but  likewise  of  acting  as  host  for 
the  distinguished  guests  of  the  ci^y.  Gen- 
eral Woodford  was  assisted  by  Governor 
Charles  K  Hughes,  Mayor  George  B. 
McClellan,  and  Vice-President  James  S. 
Sherman  much  of  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  quartet  were  present  in  the  beauti- 
ful Court  of  Honor  on  P'ifth  Avenue  be- 
tween P'ortieth  and  Forty-second  Streets, 
with  a  host  of  notables,  to  review  all 
pageants,  and  they  acted  as  cicerones 
for  the  guests  at  the  other  numerous  func- 
tions connected  with  the  celebration.  The 
official  visitors  included  Prince  Kuni,  rep- 
resentative and  cousin  of  the  Mikado  of 
Japan;  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester, 
representative  of  the  Kaiser;  and  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Great  Britain *s  Admiral 
of  the  fleet ;  and  delegates  were  accredited 
from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Uruguay, 
Hayti,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

'Fhe  first  event  of  the  greatest  celebra- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  New  World — the 
Marine  Parade  on  the  opening  Saturday  in 
honor  of  the  Half-Moon  and  the  Cler- 
mont— was  a  conspicuous  success.  Half 
a  hundred  war-ships,  including  the  Atlantic 
fleet  of  the  United  States,  four  men-of- 
war  each  from  England  and  Germany, 
three  from  France,  two  each  from  Hol- 
land and  Italy,  and  one  each  from  Mex- 
ico and  the  Argentine  Republic,  lay  like  a 
row  of  grim  dragons,  for  all  the  gay  flags 
that  bedecked  them  from  stem  to  stern, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hudson,  stretching 
for  ten  miles  from  Forty-second  Street  to 
Two  Hundred  and  l\vent}'-second  Street, 
that  morning.  Below  them  in  the  river 
and  harbor,  reachinij  from  shore  to  shore 
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out  to  the  Narrows,  the  water  was  dotted 
with  craft,  which  at  the  Battery  and  across 
to  Jersey  City  were  so  close  together  that 
one  might  almost  have  jumped  from  boat  to 
boat  as  the  replica  of  the  ship  that  brought 
Henry  Hudson  over  the  ocean,  and  that 
of  the  first  vessel  to  move  by  her  own 
steam,  started  from  Staten  Island  for  the 
reviewing  stand  at  the  foot  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Street  Never  was  a 
finer  theater  for  a  water  spectacle,  and 
never  a  finer  day  for  taking  advantage  of 
it.  The  newspapers  estimated  that  there 
were  a  million  people  gathered  along  the 
two  banks  of  the  river  as  the  strange- 
k)oking  craft  that  were  the  center  of  ob- 
servation moved  northward,  and  there 
was  room  for  a  million  more  on  the  Jer- 
sey heights  about  Fort  Lee,  whence  the 
entire  pageant  might  have  been  witnessed. 

Quaint  indeed  among  the  modem  steam- 
ships and  men-of-war  appeared  the  little 
vessels  of  three  hundred  and  one  hundred 
years  ago,  men  personating  Hudson  and 
Fulton  in  the  respective  costumes  of  the 
two  periods  on  the  decks,  with  all  others 
on  board  of  either  craft  in  sinriilarly  appro- 
priate dress.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  but 
the  most  venturesome  travelers  of  to-day 
would  care  to  risk  passage  in  either  the 
Half-Moon  or  the  Clermont  to  Coney 
Island  if  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing, 
wherefore  inspection  of  the  ship  in  the 
double  of  which  Hudson  crossed  the 
Atlantic  increases  one's  respect  for  the 
courage  of  that  sturdy  mariner  and  his 
companions.  The  Clermont,  in  spite  of 
her  uncouth  paddle-wheels  awkwardly 
churning  the  water  and  seemingly  bigger 
than  her  hull,  did  not  suggest  anything 
like  the  remoter  antiquity  of  the  Half- 
Moon,  with  her  high  bow  and  poop  and 
great  bellying  sails. 

The  parade  reached  its  noisiest  and 
most  spectacular  point  when  the  Half- 
Moon,  in  tow  of  a  tug,  and  therefore  lead- 
ing the  Clermont  (which  under  her  own 
steam  was  limited  to  four  miles  an  hour) 
by  several  hundred  feet,  arrived  off  Forty- 
second  Street,  where  the  naval  yacht  May- 
flower was  moored,  when  the  first  welcom- 
ing gun^boomed.  The  river  banks,  thronged 
though* they  were  by  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors, had  been  silent  until  now,  but  here 
the  sirens  of  the  passenger  steamers  and 
the  voices  of  the  people  broke  forth,  to  be 


drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the 
squadrons.  The  Half-Moon  steadily  fired 
her  two  guns  alternately  from  starboard 
and  port,  while  the  saluting  war-ships 
thundered  their  tribute  of  twenty-one  guns 
each.  The  Clermont,  paddlirg  along  the 
line  fifteen  minutes  later,  had  no  guns  to 
answer  the  salvos  that  greeted  her  but, 
she  easily  divided  honors  with  the  Half- 
Moon  so  far  as  popular  interest  was  con- 
cerned. Making  the  tour  of  the  line  of 
battle-ships,  and  returning  to  the  white- 
pillared  Water  Gate  at  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street,  where  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  presentation  of  the  two 
ships  to  the  Hudson- Fulton  Celebration 
Commission  took  place,  the  Half-Moon 
and  the  Clermont  were  moored,  and  their 
part  in  the  pageant  was  over  for  the  day. 
On  their  ciiise  the  little  replica  ships  were 
followed  by  such  a  flotilla  as  has  never 
been  seen  on  the  water  before.  One  of 
the  New  York  newspapers,  least  given  to 
exaggeration,  asserts  that  the  parade  was 
more  than  forty  miles  long,  basing  this 
estimate  on  the  circumstance  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
northernmost  end  of  the  battle-ship  line 
was  sixteen  miles,  and  that  after  the  flag- 
ship that  headed  the  procession  had  cir- 
cled this  line  and  got  back  to  the  Battery 
the  yacht  squadron  of  the  parade  was 
just  getting  under  way,  leading  miles 
more  of  craft  up  the  river.  This  extraor- 
dinary flotilla  was  made  up  of  every 
species  of  vessel  that  could  carry  passen- 
gers, with  the  single  exception  of  ocean 
steamships — excursion,  Sound,  and  coast- 
wise steamers,  ferryboats,  tugs,  lighters, 
yachts,  and  motor  boats,  and  it  included 
a  Government  squadron,  with  its  flagship 
and  fourteen  vessels  and  scouts,  the  Atlan- 
tic torpedo  and  submarine  fleets,  and  the 
revenue  cutter  patrol,  while  more  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  ranging  from 
transadantic  liners  to  the  tiniest  yachts, 
were  anchored  on  either  side  of  the  river 
from  the  foot  of  Eighty-sixth  Street  to 
Forts  Washington  and  Lee.  The  passen- 
ger boats  provided  luncheon  for  their 
patrons,  who  had  been  compelled  to  go  on 
board  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  many  of 
the  better  equipped  of  them  served  din- 
ners as  well  as  for  those  who  remained 
on  board  to  witness  the  night  parade. 
Simultaneously,  exactly  at  eight  o'clock 
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that  rright.  the  ten  ir.iles  of  war-*f  ips 
^prani^  into  eJertrk  flame,  nau;jht  \i-:hr!e 
except  the  gk^wir^rjrtj' lines  ^if  h\...-.  mas:^. 
and  ri^n^  tracerd  against  the  r.iijhv  M^^M 
beautiful  of  all  was  the  ^eai  Inflexible. 
flagship  of  the  visiting  British  squadron. 
between  whose  masts  j^li tiered  in  colored 
fiH^ts  a  splendid  jeweled  crown.  The  most 
w^jnderful  part  of  the  electric  show,  how- 
ever, was  the  searchlight  demonstration. 
At  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Street 
twenty  searchlights,  each  of  fifty  million 
candle-p^iwer,  flashed  at  once,  producuig 
indescribable  and  almost  unbelievable 
effects.  The  massed  glare,  changing  into 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  played  for 
miles  on  and  across  the  river  and  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  Four  other  huge  searchlight 
batteries  were  turned  upon  Grant's  Tomb, 
keeping  it  a>nstantly  a  white  spot  on  the 
river's  bank.  From  nme  o'clock  until 
midnight  a  magnificent  pyrotechnical  dis- 
play along  the  river  added  gorgeousness 
to  the  dazzling  exhibition,  contrastmg  with 
the  white  glare  of  the  searchlights  and  the 
motionless  glitter  of  the  electric  lights  on 
ships  and  shore.  It  was  a  display  such 
as  previou.sly  had  never  been  even 
attempted. 

The  event  of  the  celebration  calculated 
more  than  anything  else  to  interest  per- 
sonally the  New  Yorker,  indeed  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  entire  commemora- 
tion exercises,  was  Tuesday's  pageant,  set- 
ting forth  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island 
from  before  the  advent  of  Hudson  to  the 
present  day,  in  three  miles  of  allegory — 
and  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
actual  demonstration.  Masqueraders  as 
Indians,  Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  Colo- 
nists, and  real  Americans,  disposed  theatri- 
cally on  ingeniously  devised  floats  that  por- 
trayed the  discovery,  settlement,  growth, 
culture,  and  wealth  of  the  city  in  more  or 
k'ss  chronological  sequence,  provided  the 
figurative  element,  while  Tammany  Hall 
t'olobrated  real  conditions.  'J 'he  braves, 
several  hundred  strong,  sleek,  portly  for 
the  most  part,  attired  to  a  man  in  well- 
fitting  frock  coats  and  shining  top  hats, 
marched  near  the  head  of  the  procession. 
Although  not  evcr>'  one  of  these  well-fed 
citizens  was  on  the  city  pay-roll,  if  the 
place-holders  among  them  had  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  after  them  those  with 
municipal  oftice  in  sight,  the  most  signifi- 


cant incider.t  of  the  parade  wr»ukl  have 
been  ejirjr.ated  from  ii- 

T'ne hjr.dred  :h 'tisar.d d •Cars  or  so  that 
the  HL>t oncal  Fageanicost  the  city  may  be 
c^rr.sidered  a  go«'xi  investment  in  that  it 
served  to  put  the  leader  of  Tammany  on 
exhibition.  pro\ided  that  the  taxpayers 
who  kx»ked  on  had  sufficient  intelligence 
to  read  the  lesson  and  have  profited  by  it. 
Gazing  upon  Charles  Francis  Murphy  as 
he  led  his  cohort  between  the  dense  rows 
of  spectators,  a  problem  w^as  presented — 
does  the  cartoonist  take  the  political  Boss 
from  life,  or  does  the  Boss  de\elop  him- 
self on  the  bnes  of  the  humorist's  concep- 
tion of  what  a  Boss  should  look  like? 
Big,  buriy,  bull-necked,  a  square  jaw  that 
Ls  almost  prognathous,  puffed  florid  cheeks 
that  seem  to  half  close  the  small,  expres- 
sionless eyes,  a  receding  forehead  dis- 
closed when  he  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
bristling  hair,  aflluence  written  in  ever>' 
line  of  his  rotimd  figure  and  ever>'  item 
of  his  apparel.  Murphy  responded  to  the 
ideal  of  the  serio-comic  artist  in  ever>' 
detail.  He  must  have  been  recognized 
by  every  one  along  the  line  of  march 
familiar  with  the  prictorial  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  ward  politician  who,  within 
the  present  decade,  left  the  comer  grog- 
gery  that  was  the  ostensible  source  of  his 
income  to  become  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall,  and  is  now  qualified  to  join  the 
multi-millionaires  in  the  World  Almanac — 
to  whose  fortune  every  taxpayer  in  New 
York  has,  willy-nilly,  contributed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Historical  Pageant 
cheerfully  marched  Mayor  McClellan  be- 
side the  big  Vice-President  of  the  Cele- 
bration Commission,  Herman  Ridder,  who 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  big 
Vice-Chairman  who  strode  beside  the 
active  Mayor  but  paid  no  attention  to 
the  spectators  on  either  side,  seemed  to 
keep  a  malevolent  eye  upon  his  com- 
panion. The  circumstance  was  explained 
later,  when  Mr.  McClellan,  who  justly 
boasted  that  he  was  the  first  Mayor  of 
New  York  to  walk  in  a  street  procession 
during  his  term  of  office,  explained  that 
Ridder  had  challenged  him  to  lead  the 
parade  just  as  it  was  starting,  and  that 
in  accepting  the  challenge  he  had  forced 
the  large  man  to  accompany  him.  Both 
of  them  seemed  to  like  the  experience  so 
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well  however,  that  they  led  the  Carnival 
Parade  on  Saturday  night  also. 

And  here  was  another  object-lesson  in 
local  politics.  For  McClellan,  of  distin- 
guished name,  born  and  reared  under  the 
most  advantageous  conditions,  who  was 
stud>ing  government  and  morals  at  Prince- 
ton University  while  the  Boss  of  Tammany 
was  washing  glasses  behind  a  bar  in  the 
"gas  house  district,"  owed  his  office  as 
Mayor  of  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
world  to  none  other  than  Murphy.  These 
reflections  are  out  of  place  in  carnival 
time,  but  none  the  less  they  obtrude 
themselves. 

Four  hundred  members  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  and  almost  as  many 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  fol- 
lowed the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Ridder,  and  then, 
in  gorgeous  uniforms,  one  delegation  after 
another  from  the  other  patriotic  societies 
of  the  city  marched  between  the  lines  of 
spectators :  Germans,  Italians,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Syrians. 
The  American  flag  was  flying  beside  each 
foreign  banner,  demonstrating  on  the  part 
of  the  marchers  at  once  love  for  native 
land  and  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  while 
from  the  accompanying  bands  the  national 
airs  of  many  countries  alternated  with 
"  America  "  and  '*  Yankee  Doodle."  The 
allegorical  floats,  more  than  fifty  in  num- 
ber, ^divided  the  history  of  New  York  into 
four  periods — the  Indian,  the  Dutch,  the 
Colonial,  and  the  present — and  for  three 
hours  they  lumbered  among  the  multi- 
tudes, each  drawn  by  four  horses  envel- 
oped in  crimson  coverings  from  ears  to 
tails,  each  steed  led  by  a  groom  in  a 
crimson  domino.  The  picturesqueness  of 
this  effect  might  have  been  heightened  if 
the  men  at  the  heads  of  the  horses  had 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  worn  the  hoods  of  their 
robes  instead  of  their  own  personal  and 
impaired  modem  headgear.  Further,  a 
festal  vestment  of  the  Middle  Ages  in- 
volving^ the  torso  of  a  scorbutic  and 
morose  vagrant  of  the  present  day,  who 
is  crowned  in  a  battered  hat  originally  of 
the  shape  known  to  the  vulgar  as  a 
"derby,"  does  not  conform  to  artistic 
verisimilitude. 

The  floats  were  elaborate  and  impressive, 
however,  if  not  entirely  artistic,  and  they 
were  received  with  intelligent  enthusiasm 


all  along  the  line  of  march,  though  the 
student  of  history  who  might  have  de- 
j)ended  upon  them  for  instruction  would 
have  had  his  ideas  of  the  early  course  of 
events  on  Manhattan  sadly  mixed.  By 
reason  of  some  one's  carelessness  or 
stupidity,  these  peripatetic  allegories  came 
along  with  little  regard  to  chronological 
order,  and  in  many  instances  their  titles, 
which  were  carried  before  them  by  white- 
robed  bearers,  accompanied  groups  of 
figures  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
However,  as  most  of  us  knew  that 
Washington  did  not  say  farewell  to  his 
officers  before  the  capture  of  Major 
Andr^,  and  that  the  reception  to  Lafayette 
occurred  after  the  statue  of  George  III 
was  upset  at  Bowling  Green,  perhaps  no 
lasting  harm  was  done.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  time  and  money  that  was 
spent  on  the  celebration,  it  seems  too  bad 
that  a  blunder  that  might  so  easily  have 
been  obviated  should  have  been  allowed 
to  occur. 

The  Indians  masquerading  on  foot  in 
the  procession  presented  the  spectacle  of 
some  two  or  three  hundred  aborigines  of 
Irish,  Italian,  and  Russian  descent,  they 
having  obviously  been  recruited  from  the 
Bowery  and  its  purlieus,  and  hand-painted 
and  costumed  for  the  occasion,  the  result- 
ant juxtaposition  of  gayly  feathered  leg- 
gings with  the  worn  brogans  of  East  Side 
commerce  perhaps  affording  another  op- 
portunity for  a  carper  to  criticise.  The 
imitation  red  men  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  themselves,  an  emotion  their 
artificial  complexions  failed  to  conceal,  and 
they  skulked  under  the  shadows  of  the 
towering  floats  very  much  unlike  the 
Manhattanese  warriors  we  read  about  in 
books.  On  the  floats  devoted  to  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  legend  of  Hiawatha  real 
Indians  took  part  in  the  tableaux,  their 
stolidity  of  feature  and  dignity  of  deport- 
ment in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
actors  who  personated  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  Delegations  of 
students  from  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  enlivened  the  parade  at 
intervals  along  the  line  with  their  college 
cries,  outdoing  the  feeble  war-whoops  of 
the  mock  Indians.  The  greatest  applause 
of  the  afternoon  was  excited,  however,  by 
two  groups  of  aged  men  in  the  ancient 
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uniform  of  the  VcJunteer  fire  Department, 
some  of  them  so  f  eebie  that  they  oooid 
Karccly  keep  thdr  places  in  the  ranks,  all 
of  th:rm  life-savers  who  had  "  run  with 
the  machine  "  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  of  the 
last  centur>'. 

The  Military  Parade  on  Thursday,  par- 
ticipated in  b>'  25-000  mc-n,  including  from 
the  visitinj^  war-ships  the  crack  marine  sol- 
diery of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Italy.  Mexia>,  and  the  Arj^entine 
Republic,  with  those  of  the  Tniied  States, 
and  the  flower  of  the  militarv'  orj^aniza- 
tions  of  the  State,  as  well  as  veterans  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Spanish  War,  two  a>m panics  of  cadets 
from  the  Militar>'  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the 
re^lar  army,  was  a  credit  to  aJI  aincemed. 
Popular  interest  was  manifested  chiefly  in 
the  naval  warriors,  who  k;d  the  line  after 
the  grand  marshal  and  his  staff  and  Troop 
A  of  the  National  Guard — ^for  soldiers 
may  be  seen  on  parade  at  almost  any 
time.  'ITie  Knglish  sailors  came  first,  sev- 
eral hundred  strrm^,  dressed  in  blue  and 
wearing  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  puUed 
well  down  over  their  eyes.  Behind  the 
tars  marched  the  Royal  Marines,  big  men 
in  dark  uniforms,  the  tan  of  India  still  on 
their  cheeks,  followed  by  two  companies 
of  marines  dressed  in  scarlet.  The  (Ger- 
mans, every  man  of  them  seemingly  fair- 
haired  and  many  of  them  wearing  beards, 
were  next  in  line,  wearing  blue  blouses 
and  white  caps,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  French,  in  round  blue  caps  topped 
with  red  pompons.  Italy  sent  a  company 
of  cadets  from  the  Royal  Naval  Academy, 
many  of  them  said  to  be  young  noblemen 
of  high  prospective  or  actual  rank,  but 
who  nevertheless  earned  a  cheer  for  their 
perfect  alignment  and  soldierly  carriage. 
The  Mexican  and  Argentine  sailors,  rather 
smaller  and  darker-skinned  than  most  of 
the  others,  were  as  well  drilled  as  any  in 
the  parade.  The  American  sea-fighters 
easily  held  their  own  in  the  spectacular  com- 
petition. Preceded  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
seemingly  never-ending  phalanxes  of  men 
in  blue  and  red,  nearly  every  one  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  rolling  battalions 
of  bluejackets  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  were  a 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  effort  to 
improve  the  class  of  men  who  are  enter- 
in^'  "  •     branch  of  the  service.     Keen- 


e>'ed,  bronzed  youngstets  ci  bLx  ar^ 
khaki  with  white  caps  ar:*p,  rjev  w:c  ibe 
admiration  of  two  ttJI^icl  c-bserrers.  I: 
was  particulariy  noriceai^  in  the  parade 
that,  while  the  sail-jrs  of  each  fccesgn 
nationality  were  neary  ahrays  of  die 
national  type,  the  men  of  our  iiavy  ezn- 
braced  types  of  all  of  them.  srA  e\xn  wer.t 
the  others  several  beacr  by  reasoa  of  a 
sprinkling  of  FiEpinos  in  the  ranks. 

After  the  sailors  the  West  Pocnr  cadets 
and  the  regulars  of  the  Irited  States 
.Army  got  the  most  general  applause  ai  »r.g 
the  line  of  march,  but  the  real  enthusiasm 
of  the  day,  as  on  the  occasi  »n  of  the  His- 
torical Parade,  was  brought  about  by  a 
similar  circumstance,  when,  in  the  ven- 
last  division,  a  broken  company  of  a  Ger- 
man r^ment  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  passed.  The  National  Guard, 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Life- Saving  Cor|>s,  the  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  the  Oki  Guard,  the 
German  Veterans  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  Polish  Independence  L^on.  the 
Italian  Rifle  Guard,  all  received  a  warm 
welcome,  but  these  aged,  white-haired 
men,  among  the  last  of  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing number  who  fought  in  the  Civil 
War  nearly  half  a  centurv'  ago,  meant 
something  that  every  one  could  under- 
stand. The  climax  was  reached  when 
two  old  soldiers,  both  apparently  in  the 
seventies  or  eighties,  each  with  a  row  of 
medals  across  his  breast,  one  blind  and 
holding  fast  to  the  other's  arm,  stepped 
bravely  by,  although  it  was  a  struggle  for 
them  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades. 
The  medals  may  have  been  conferred  for 
valor,  or  they  may  have  been  won  at  a 
schuetzenfest,  but  the  picture  the  fine  old 
fellows  presented  was  at  once  so  heroic 
and  so  pathetic  that  tears  came  to  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  great  throng  of  spec- 
tators even  as  they  shouted  applause. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  celebration  was  Children's  Day  on 
Saturday,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were 
participated  in  by  some  150,000  of  the 
smaller  pupils  of  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  the  five  boroughs.  In  Dutch 
costume  of  Hudson's  time  boys  and  girls 
recited,  sang,  and  danced  at  the  Court  of 
Honor  before  President  Egerton  Winthrop 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  William  H.  Maxwell, 
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and  a  great  throng  of  spectators ;  while 
simUar  exercises,  in  the  presence  of  school- 
teachers, parents,  and  other  throngs  of 
spectators,  were  being  held  at  Battery 
Park,  Tompkins  Square,  Stuyvesan}*l*ark, 
Central  Park,  East  River  Park,  and  Man- 
hattan Square  in  Manhattan,  as  well  as  in 
similar  centers  in  the  other  boroughs. 

The  Carnival  Parade  on  Saturday  night, 
arranged  by  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  societies  of  the  city,  which  closed 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  so  far  as 
New  York  was  concerned,  except  for  the 
aviation  exhibition  and  the  beacon  fires, 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  events  of 
the  week.  The  fifty  floats  were  artistic 
and  picturesque;  the  marchers  were  ar- 
rayed with  splendor,  and  practically  the 
same  great  crowds  were  gathered  along 
the  line  of  march  that  had  witnessed  the 
Historical  and  Military  Pageants  go  over 
the  same  route  earlier  in  the  week. 

What  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
years  of  comprehension  among  the  teem- 
ing millions  in  the  city  during  the  celebra- 
tion seemed  more  anxious  to  see  than 
any  other  feature  of  it  was  the  flying 
men — Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss.  As  the  exhibitions  of  the  avia- 
tors were  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
wind,  and  as  the  wind  blew  as  it  listed, 
the  would-be  spectators  of  the  aeroplane 
flights  were  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety 
for  the  first  week.  The  flying-machines 
being  housed  on  Governor's  Island,  and 
the  weather  more  likely  to  be  propitious 
early  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other 
period  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  tens 
of  thousands  were  crowding  the  Battery 
wall  and  park  soon  after  daylight  for  six 
days  to  witness  what  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  miraculous — 
a  man  propelling  himself  through  the  air 
as  he  willed.  Only  once  during  the  first 
week  were  the  winds  at  all  favorable  for 
a  trial,  and  that  was  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  when  the 
waiting  crowds  witnessed  the  newest 
wonder  of  the  centuries,  as  Wright  in  his 
great  machine  appeared  from  out  the 
mists  that  overhung  the  harbor,  and, 
circling  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  all  the 
smoothness  and  ease  of  a  sea-gull,  flew 
back  to  Governor's  Island.  Some  trouble 
with  Curtiss's  machine  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  light 


•  breezes  that  morning ;  and,  indeed,  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city  to  keep  profes- 
sional engagements  in  St.  I^uis,  he  went 
into  the  air  only  once,  and  then  for  but  a 
few  seconds. 

It  was  on  the  second  Monday  of  the 
celebration  that  Wright  made  his  record 
trip  from  Governor's  Island  out  to  Grant's 
Tomb  and  over  the  war-ships  in  the  river. 
My  view  of  the  actual  start  was  cut  off 
by  one  of  the  military  buildings,  but  I 
heard  the  machine  rise  a  hundred  feet 
away  with  a  noise  like  the  buzzing  of  a 
horsefly  through  a  megaphone.  When  I 
caught  sight  of  it,  scarcely  a  second  later, 
Wright  was  already  clear  of  the  Island 
and  making  a  bee-line  for  the  entrance  to 
the  Hudson,  flying  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  water  and  moving  at  a  speed  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  He  swer\'ed  once  to  avoid 
the  smoke  of  a  tugboat  under  him,  but  it 
seemed  scarcely  a  minute  before  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  autumn  haze.  There 
was  no  demonstration  on  the  Island  as 
Wnght  started  his  flight,  for  he  had  risen 
into  the  air  and  sped  out  of  sight  almost 
before  we  realized  it ;  but  a  Staten  Island 
ferryboat  whistled  a  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  craft  in  the  river  and  harbor,  and 
pandemonium  reigned  on  the  water.  It 
was  half  an  hour  later,  the  sun  having 
dissipated  the  mist  in  the  meantime,  that 
we  caught  sight  of  W^right  returning  along 
the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  flying 
scarcely  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  ferry- 
houses,  and  in  thirty-three  minutes  and 
thirty-three  seconds  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  ground  the  aeroplane  landed 
lightly  as  a  bird  within  a  few  feet  of  its 
starting-point,  after  having  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  num- 
ber who  saw  the  return  flight  of  the 
aviator  at  the  Battery  was  estimated  to  be 
100,000  more  thai  had  witnessed  him  go 
up  the  river,  short  as  was  the  time  given 
to  reach  vantage  points,  and  thousands 
saw  him  from  the  wi  idows  and  roofs  of 
the  sky-scrapers  and  from  buildings  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  while  for  the  first 
time  officers  and  men  on  war-ships  were 
able  ocularly  to  realize  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  an  enemy  sailing  above  them 
carrying  missiles  capable  of  sending  them 
to  the  bottom. 

Telling   his  own   stor}'   of   the   flight, 
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Wright  said  that  he  had  planned  to  travel 
at  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  but  that 
the  gases  from  steamers,  the  air  disturb- 
ance caused  by  their  whistles,  and  the 
air  currents  from  the  sky-scrapers  obliged 
him  to  ascend  higher  at  times.  ''  I  headed 
over  to  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river  to 
get  as  far  away  from  the  skyscrapers  as 
possible,"  he  explained  "  I  suppose  I  was 
two  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  for  I  could  see 
the  Metiopolitan  tower,  and  I  was  not  as 
high  as  that,  while  I  could  discern  the  Jersey 
meadows  over  the  Palisades.  I  could  feel 
the  vapors  from  the  war-ship  funnels  while 
I  was  among  them.  The  currents  of  air 
from  the  tall  Manhattan  buildings  made 
the  machine  tremble.  The  air  just  seemed 
to  tumble  down  from  the  sky-scrapers. 
Coming  back,  I  found  that  by  just  sha\ing 
the  wharves  and  staying  low  I  escaped 
those  currents  somewhat.  When  I  caught 
sight  of  Grant's  Tomb  on  my  right,  I 
decided  that  I  had  gone  far  enough, 
and,  turning  in  a  large  .circle,  I  faced 
about  to  the  south.  I  think  I  came  back 
in  half  the  time  I  took  going  up  the  river 
against  the  wind.  I  might  have  circled 
the  Tomb,  but  1  didn't.  I  kept  to  the 
water  and  made  practically  the  whole 
circle  to  reverse  my  direction  directly 
above  the  river.  I  was  well  to  the  north 
of  the  Tomb  when  I  made  the  turn,  and  I 
could  see  war-ships  above  me  in  the  river, 
but  I  could  also  tell  from  the  cheering 
and  waving  of  arms  aboard  them  that 
they  could  see  me  and  could  witness  the 
aeroplane's  flight,  and  so  did  not  try-  to  go 
around  the  fleet.  To  make  such  a  trip 
regularly  one  ought  either  to  go  well 
above  the  sky-scrapers  or  else  keep  close 
to  the  water,  for  a  lot  of  wind  spills  over 
them  in  downward  gusts  upon  the  river. 
i  haven't  quite  conquered  the  air  yet," 
concluded  the  modest  pioneer  of  the 
sky 

The  official  report  of  Wright's  flight 
made  by  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Scott,  who 
was  stationed  at  Grant's  Tomb  for  the  pur- 
pose, is-  '*  Sighted  Wright  in  aeroplane 
at  10  10  30  o'clock,  far  down  river,  fl>ing 
steadily  toward  us.  Began  to  turn  over 
the  Hudson  at  10:13:30,  rising  slightly, 
say  from  15  to  25  feet.  Made  the  turn 
opposite  Edgewater,  New  Jersey,  about 
1,000  feet  up  river  from  Grant's  Tomb. 
Passing  nearly   over  the    British   cniiser 


Drake,  he  tamed  to  the  left  toward  the 
New  Jersey  shore;  short  turn,  probably 
45  seconds.  Height  estimated  at  100 
to  150  feet  Speed  seemed  greater  on 
return.  Passed  out  of  sight  far  down 
the  river  at  10:17  o'dock." 

While  Wright's  flight  up  the  Hudson 
and  over  the  war-ships  was  worth  crossing 
a  continent  or  an  ocean  to  witness,  an 
even  more  interesting  aeronautic  feat  was 
prevented  by  the  blowing  out  of  a  c>'lin- 
der  head  of  the  machinery'  of  the  aero- 
plane just  after  his  return.  For,  although 
it  was  known  to  but  few,  the  aviator  had 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  "  loop  " 
three  bridges  of  the  East  River  the  same 
afternoon,  flying  under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
and  then  under  the  Queensboro  Bridge, 
reversing  this  course  in  returning.  The 
accident  to  the  engine  put  any  attempt  to 
"  loop  "  the  bridges  out  of  the  question, 
and  had  it  occurred  during  a  flight  of  the 
aeroplane  the  career  of  the  intrepid  pio- 
neer of  the  air  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  ended. 

Before  the  first  week  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  in  New  York  was  over, 
the  Half-Moon  and  the  Clermont  started 
up  the  Hudson  for  Albany  and  Troy, 
escorted  by  the  Dutch  cruiser  Utrecht, 
two  United  States  cruisers,  a  fleet  of  tor- 
p>edo-boats  and  submarines,  and  six  squad- 
rons of  passenger  vessels,  to  visit  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  along  the  river^ 
where  ceremonies  similar  to  those  that 
took  place  in  New  York,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  course,  were  held.  New- 
burgh  had  her  celebration  on  Friday,  and 
Governor  Hughes  reviewed  her  street 
parade.  On  Saturday  the  celebration  was 
at  Stony  Point,  where  the  Governor  dedi- 
cated a  monument  to  "  Mad  Anthony  " 
Wayne,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  as  part  of 
the  ceremonies.  From  the  next  Monday 
to  Friday  Yonkers,  Poughkeepsie,  Cats- 
kill,  Hudson,  Kingston,  Ossining,  Croton- 
on-the-Hudson,  and  Haverstraw  welcomed 
the  Half-Moon  and  the  Clermont.  On 
Friday  the  replica  boats  and  their  escort 
reached  Albany,  where  Governor  Hughes, 
who  had  spoken  at  nearly  every  one  of 
the  other  points  visited,  delivered  a  formal 
address  in  the  morning  and  reviewed  the 
Carnival  Parade  in  the  evening.  On 
Saturday  the  Half-Moon  and  Clermont 
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reached  tiidr  journey's  end  at  Troy,  where  from  Fort  Wadsworth  and  Fort  Hamilton, 

General  Woodford  pronounced  a  benedic-  guarding  the   Narrows,  flashed  "  Good- 

tion  upon  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  night   and    good-by  "   promptly  at   nine 

The  actual  culmination  of  the  ceremonies,  o'clock  Saturday  night  one  hundred  and 

however,  was  in  the  beacon  fires  that,  fifty  miles  along  the  Hudson  to  Albany. 


THE  WINDOW 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

All  night  long  by  a  distant  bell 

The  passing  hours  were  notched 
On  the  dark,  while  her  breathing  rose  and  fell. 

And  the  spark  of  life  I  watched 
In  her  face  was  growing  or  fading — who  could  tell  ? 
But  the  open  window  of  the  room, 

With  a  flare  of  yellow  light, 
Was  peering  out  into  the  gloom, 

Like  an  eye  that  searched  the  night. 

0  what  do  you  see  in  the  dark,  little  window,  and  why  do  you  peer? 

1  see  that  the  garden  is  crowded  with  creeping  forms  of  fear : 

Little  white  ghosts  in  the  locusts  that  wave  in  the  night-wind's  breath, 
And  loAV  in  the  leafy  laurels  the  lurking  shadow  of  death. 

Sweet,  clear  notes  of  a  waking  bird 

ToDed  for  the  passing  away 
Of  the  dark ;   and  my  darling  must  have  heard, 

For  she  smiled  in  her  sleep,  while  the  ray 
Of  the  rising  dawn  spoke  joy  without  a  word. 
Then  the  rosy  glow  in  the  sky  outbumed 

The  yellow  lamplight,  pale  and  thin, 
And  the  open  window  slowly  turned 

To  the  eye  of  the  morning  looking  in. 

0  what  do  you  see  in  the  room,  little  window,  that  makes  you  bright  ? 

1  see  that  a  child  is  asleep  on  her  pillow  soft  and  white. 

With  the  roses  of  life  on  her  lips,  and   the  breath  of  life  in  her  breast, 
And  the  arms  of  God  around  her  as  she  quietly  lies  at  rest. 
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T'he  Dutch  Masters 

Ulustmted  by  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Rembrandt^ 
Frans  Hals,  Vermeer^  Metsu^  and  Nicolaes  MaeSy  now  in  the 
Hudson-Fulton   Exhibition  at  the    Metropolitan   Museum 


IT  may  be  adventurous,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  unintelligent,  to  say  that  the 
most  satisfactory  single  feature  of 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  is  found 
in  the  special  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  famous  Dutch  masters  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  This  exhibition, 
probably  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  made 
in  a  single  gallery,  will  be  open  until  the 
middle  of  November,  and  it  forms  a  his- 
torical, a  human,  and  an  aesthetic  contri- 
bution to  the  celebration  of  profound 
interest.  The  paintings  exhibited  are  all 
owned  in  this  countr>' — ^a  fact  of  no  mean 
importance — either  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  or  other  museums  or  by  private 
collectors  who  have,  with  generous  co- 
operation, loaned  their  canvases  for  the 
occasion.  The  public  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Robert  W.  I)e 
Forest,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Art  Exhibits  ;  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
the  Director  of  the  Museum ;  and  other 
officers  of  the  Museum  and  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Committee,  for  so  fine  a  represen- 
tation of  one  of  the  richest  epochs  of  cre- 
ative art  in  the  whole  history  of  civilization. 
Americans  may  read  with  justifiable  satis- 
faction these  words  written  by  the  editor 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition : 

So  representative  a  collection  of  Holland's 
achievement  in  the  art  of  painting  during  the 
seventeenth  century  as  the  present  exnibi- 
tion  affords  is  proof  of  the  fortunate  acqui- 
sition made  in  the  direction  of  American 
collections  in  recent  years.  Some  little 
astonishment  will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  Euro- 
pean art  circles  that  it  was  possible  to 
assemble  in  New  York  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  paintings  of  first  importance, 
among:  them  thirty-four  Rembrandts,  twenty 
Frans  Hals,  and  five  Vermeers. 

The  eight  reproductions  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  together  with  the  Rembrandt  por- 
trait of  himself  appearing  on  the  cover, 
form  a  fair  representation  of  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 

Rembrandt  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
''t  masters  of  painting,  and  one  of 


the  most  prolific.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  canvases  have  been  identified  as 
coming  from  his  brush,  which  would  be 
an  average  of  ten  for  every  year  of  his 
life;  and  in  addition  to  his  oils  are  his 
wonderful  etchings  in  great  numbers.  He 
was  great  as  a  realist,  an  idealist,  a  crafts- 
man, and  a  colorist,  and  his  popularity  is 
like  that  of  Shakespeare  and  the  New 
Testament,  for  he  is  as  full  of  human 
qualities  as  the  one  and  of  mystery  as  the 
other.  Before  his  day  the  compositions 
of  the  Dutch  painters  had  been  formal 
and  without  atmosphere.  Rembrandt 
brought  life  and  light  into  the  rigid  and 
air-famished  art  of  his  period.  His  treat- 
ment of  light  was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  of 
a  convention,  but  nevertheless  personal 
to  his  own  genius.  Young  and  self- 
sufficient  Parisian  students  have  been 
known  to  say  that  the  art  of  Rembrandt 
was  all  an  easy  trick  ;  yet  neither  they  nor 
any  others  have  been  able  to  perform  it, 
nor  indeed  to  solve  the  problem  by  which 
he  suffuses  with  light  the  shadows  so  that 
there  is  no  opaque  blackness  even  in  his 
darkest  canvases.  Unlike  Frans  Hals, 
his  deeper  and  more  spiritual  nature 
brought  him  in  sympathy  more  with 
those  who  suffer  than  with  those  who 
laugh.  The  scope  of  his  art  was  tre- 
mendous, and  its  development  took  a 
natural  course  from  the  analytical  manner 
of  the  famous  "  Lesson  in  Anatomy  "  to 
the  free  handling  and  amber  glow  of  the 
"Lucretia  Stabbing  Herself."  Like  Shake- 
speare, Rembrandt  did  not  always  attempt 
to  give  local  surroundings  to  his  historical 
characters,  and  his  Lucretia,  instead  of 
being  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  matron, 
is  clad  in  that  of  a  seventeenth-century 
lady  of  Holland — wearing  a  voluminous 
and  gorgeous  dress  of  greenish  gold,  with 
pearls  about  her  neck  and  ears.  With 
sympathetic  power  he  has  rendered  her 
face,  in  which  one  reads  the  tragic  pathos 
of  her  story.  That  her  hands  are  strangely 
plebeian  for  a  lady  of  noble  birth  is  only 
an  additional  indication  of  Rembrandt's 
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saturation  with  the  common  life  of  his  own 
time  as  it  suited  about  him.  The  quality 
of  this  picture  is  of  the  artist's  best.  The 
beautiful  glow  of  color,  the  breadth  of 
treatment,  the  impressionistic  softening 
of  the  outlines  in  a  blurred  light,  and 
the  dramatic  characterization  display  the 
mighty  genius  of  the  artist  In  the  "  Por 
trait  of  a  Girl,"  owned  by  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  the  face  has  a  tenderness  of 
expression  not  often  found  in  women's 
portraits  by  Rembrandt.  This  is  perhaps 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possibly  a 
study  of  Hendrickje  Stoffels,  who  was  at 
first  a  member  of  his  household  as  nurse- 
maid to  his  son  Titus,  and  later  became 
Rembrandt's  second  wife.  The  girl  stands 
with  a  peasant's  awkwardness,  her  hands 
resting  heavily  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
Dutch  half-door,  a  listening  look  upon  her 
face,  half  lost  in  reverie.  Who  knows  but 
that  she  may  have  been  then  dreaming  of 
her  newer  and  tenderer  and  more  intimate 
relationship  with  her  master,  the  artist } 
'I'here  is  a  beautiful  harmony  of  color  in 
the  picture ;  the  brown  bodice,  the  green 
apron,  the  red  coral  beads,  all  resolve 
themselves  into  the  gray  of  the  back- 
ground, the  shadows  holding  the  light  in 
Rembrandt's  characteristic  manner.  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  himself,  of  which  a 
reproduction  appears  upon  the  cover  of 
this  issue  of  The  Outlook,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  his  many  examples  of 
self-portraiture,  recalls  the  fact  that  some 
observers  have  questioned  his  taste  in 
painting  his  own  features  as  often  as  he 
did.  The  fact  is  that  many  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  great  poverty,  when  he 
was  unable  to  pay  for  the  employment  of 
models.  He  was  thus  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  his  own  figure  and  those  of 
members  of  his  family  in  place  of  the 
professional  models  usually  employed  by 
artists.  His  self-portraits  are  indications, 
therefore,  not  of  vanit>'  but  of  patient  per- 
sistence in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

Frans  Hals,  bom  in  1585,  twenty-two 
years  before  Rembrandt,  was  the  first 
in  poin*-  of  time  of  the  great  Dutch- 
men repi«:sented  in  the  exhibition.  The 
gay,  improvident  painter  of  Haarlem  has 
given  the  world  a  gallery  of  portraits  un- 
rivaled for  vigorous  life  and  daring  act* on. 
A  painter's  painter  (because  of  his  mas- 
terly brushwork),  dashing  yet  sure,  direct 


of  method,  he  stamped  each  work  with 
his  own  strong  individuality.  The  world 
was  always  at  its  best,  apparently,  when 
his  sitters  sat  for  him,  and,  nch  or 
poor,  they  weie  in  their  bravest,  most 
confident  mood,  and  that  sometimes  a 
boisterous  one.  Our  illustrations  repro- 
duce the  portraits  of  Herr  and  Vrouw 
Bodolphe  An  inscription  on  the  back  of 
each  canvas  tells  us  that  the  sitters  were 
respectively  seventy  and  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  and  that  the  portraits  were  painted 
in  1643.  The  manner  is  more  sober,  the 
style  has  obviously  less  of  bravura  than 
some  of  the  other  works  of  Hals  shown 
in  the  exhibition — a  notable  contrast  to 
'*  The  Merry  Company  "  owned  by  Mr. 
Altman,  where  gay  color  runs  riot  and 
the  strokes  of  the  brush  may  almost  be 
counted,  so  pronounced  an  example  is  it 
of  painting  accomplished  '*  au  premier 
coup  " — /.  ^.,  done  once  and  finally  with- 
out retouching.  In  the  Bodolphe  por- 
traits the  painter's  preoccupation  was  to 
express  with  dignity  and  reserve  the 
sturdy  uprightness  of  character  he  found 
in  the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  fine  old 
couple.  The  old  man  has  the  able  look  of 
one  who  has  had  important  contact  with 
the  busy  world  of  his  day.  It  is,  however, 
the  shrewd,  kindly  face  of  Vrouw  Bodolphe 
that  makes  the  stronger  impression. 

The  genre  painters  who  followed  Rem- 
brandt, while  not  affected  by  his  large 
manner,  profited  by  his  experiments  with 
light  concentrated  on  certain  parts  of  the 
composition,  and  have  given  us  a  series 
of  wonderful  little  pictures  of  undying 
charm.  Jan  Vermeer,  of  Delft,  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  these  painters.  Vermeer 
passed  into  oblivion  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  and  was  brought  to  light  again  by 
a  French  critic  sixty  years  ago.  'i'hirty- 
seven  pictures  are  known,  eight  in  Amer- 
ica, six  in  this  exhibition.  Vermeer  alone 
of  his  contemporaries  departed  from  the 
use  of  brown  shadows  and  warm  light, 
and  approached  more  nearly  to  the  mod- 
ern theory  of  the  luminous  quality  of  blue. 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to 
whether  this  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
by  an  apprenticeship  in  the  famous  fac- 
tory of  Delft  ware,  then  in  its  glor>'.  The 
two  pictures  by  Vermeer  selected  to  illus- 
trate this  article  are  amply  characteristic 
of  him.     One  finds  in  them  finish  carried 
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to  its.  farthest  point  without  sacrificing 
breadth  and  crisp  touch ;  an  ivory  surface, 
diffused  sunlight,  cool  and  soft,  casting 
blue  shadows,  and  subtlety  and  richness  of 
tones  and  color.  His  model  is  usually  of 
the  same  t)rpe — a  young  woman  of  ade- 
quate bulk,  tranquil  and  inexpressive,  a 
comfortable  little  bourgeoise  occupied  in 
writing,  reading,  or  playing  the  guitar. 
The  "  Lady  Writing  "  has  a  slight  vivacity 
of  expression.  Her  rounded  head  with 
its  polished  surfaces  gives  one  the  thought 
of  a  grayish  pearl  rather  than  of  flesh 
and  blood.  The  charm  lies  in  the  hands 
and  arms,  the  vibrating  yellow  of  her  fur- 
trimmed  jacket  and  its  justness  in  shadow. 
The  bit  of  blue  velvet  table-cloth  in  sun- 
light has  amazing  reality.  The  "Girl 
with  Water- Jug  "  is  a  faultiess  picture  of 
its  kind,  to  which  one  can  return  again 
and  again  with  unquenched  interest.  It 
has  all  of  Vermeer's  best  qualities,  a  rich 
scheme  of  color  running  through  the  red 
table-cover,  yellow  bodice,  and  brass 
water- jug  and  basin  to  the  blues  of  her 
dark  skirt  and  the  shadows,  all  brought 
into  harmony  by  means  of  the  gray  wall 
and  soft  sunshine. 

The  scale  of  his  pictures  is  in  general 
small — the  pictures  described  less  than 
twenty  inches  in  height.  Simplicity  of 
composition  is  one  of  Vermeer's  merits — 
admirable  in  each  of  his  works.  The 
esteem  in  which  Vermeer  is  held  by  mod- 
em collectors  is  well  expressed  by  the 
playfully  extravagant  sentiment  of  Mr.  E. 
V.  Lucas,  the  Elnglish  connoisseur,  whose 
entertaining  article  on  *'  The  Christie 
Habit,"  which  appeared  recently  in  The 
Outlook,  our  readers  will  remember.  In 
his  just-published  volume,  "  A  Wanderer 
in  Paris,"  Mr.  Lucas  says : 

The  Louvre  is  to-day  the  most  wonderful 
museum  in  the  world ;  but  what  would  one 
not  give  to  be  able  to  visit  it  as  it  was  in  1814, 
when  it  was  in  some  respects  more  wonder- 
ful still?  For  then  it  was  filled  with  the 
spoils  of  Napoleon's  armies,  who  had  instruc- 
tions always  to  bring  back  from  the  con- 
quered cities  what  they  could  seize  that  was 
likely  to  beautify  and  enrich  France.  It  is 
a  reason  for  war  in  itself.  I  would  support 
any  war  with  Austria,  for  example,  that 
would  bring:  to  London  Count  Czemin's  Ver- 
meer and  the  Parmigianino  in  the  Vienna 
National  Gallery;  any  war  with  Germany 
that  would  put  the  Berlin  National  Gallery 
at  our  disposal.  Napoleon  had  other  things 
to  fight  for,  but  that  comprehensive  bram 


forgot  nothing,  and  as  he  deposed  a  Idng  he 
remembered  a  blank  space  in  the  Louvre 
that  lacked  a  Raphael,  an  empty  niche  wait- 
ing for  its  Phidias. 

Metsu,  bom  1630,  is  another  gtnrt 
painter  of  this  period.  The  graceful  fig- 
ures which  people  his  interiors  belong  to 
the  polite  ranks  of  society,  and  they  play 
their  parts  with  expressive  animation. 
The  "  Visit  to  the  Nursery  "  (reproduced 
in  the  accompanying  group  of  iUustrations) 
is  a  masterpiece ;  besides  its  story-telling 
interest,  it  shows  delicate  characterization 
and  excellent  painting  of  accessories, 
notably  of  the  wicker  cradle  and  its  green 
velvet  covering.  The  color  is  fine  and 
brilliant — too  much  so,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  case  of  the  red  table-cover.  His 
painting  is  inclined  to  thinness,  and  there 
is  no  deep  quality. 

Nicolaes  Maes,  bom  in  the  same  year 
as  Vermeer,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt 
and  acquired  his  method,  but  with  a  mind 
and  individuality  of  his  own.  Leaving 
Rembrandt's  studio  equipped  as  a  painter 
of  portraits,  he  soon  gave  up  portraits 
for  work  in  genre,  much  more  to  his  lik- 
ing. The  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  which  we 
reproduce,  painted  about  1670,  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  and  one  of  his  finest 
portraits.  It  is,  howeverj  marred  by  too 
much  softness  and  a  porcelain-like  finish, 
which  pleased  the  popular  taste  of  the 
time,  when  Rembrandfs  vigorous  work 
was  so  poorly  prized  as  to  bring  but  a  few 
groats.  Maes  is  said  to  have  painted 
portraits  for  money,  his  otl^er  subjects  for 
love.  He  became  a  favorite  portrait 
painter,  but  his  portraits  are  not  his  best 
work.  His  early  works  resembled  those 
of  Rembrandt,  but  have  less  depth,  less 
imagination,  and  more  sentiment.  An  old 
woman  reading  or  praying  is  his  usual 
genre  subject.  His  color  scheme  is  red 
and  black  with  a  whitish  light — usually 
rendered  with  detail  and  finish. 

The  Dutch  people  did  much  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  colomes  to  promote 
their  development  and  prosperity.  No 
one  who  believes  that  beauty  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  highest  human  develop- 
ment can  fail  to  appreciate,  in  seeing  the 
wonderful  canvases  in  this  exhibition,  that 
in  no  particular  .did  they  do  more  for  us 
than  in  producing  and  fostering  the  genius 
from  which  these  pictures  sprang. 
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Right  Paintings  from  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum     of    Art^     New     York     City 
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A  DEOORATIVE  DETAIL 


The  New  Theater 

By  yohn   Cor  bin 

With  Drawings  by  Thomas  R,  Manley 


NOT  quite  a  generation  ago  the 
company  of  the  Th^itrc  Fran^ais 
visited  London  and  surprised 
the  countrymen  of  Shakespeare  with  an 
object-Jessonin  what  can  be  done  by  a  stock 
organization  tndned  to  a  repertory  of 
masterpieces.  Matthew  Arnold  voiced  the 
intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  event,  and 
his  words  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
Americato-day.  "We  have  in  England,"  he 
wrote,  "  everything  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
with  tfie  chaotk:  and  ineffective  condition 
into  which  our  theater  has  fallen.  We 
have  the  remembrance  of  better  things 
in  the  past,  and  the  elements  for  better 
things  in  the  future.  We  have  a  splen- 
did national  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  a  later  drama  which  has  no  lack  of 
pieces  conspicuous  by  their  stage  qualities, 
their  vivacity  and  their  talent,  and  inter- 
estii^  by  their  pictures  of  manners.  We 
have  had  great  actors.  We  have  good 
actors  not  a  few  at  the  present  moment. 
But  we  have  been  unlucky,  as  we  so  often 
are,  in  the  work  of  organization.  .  .  .  The 
pleasure  we  have  had  in  the  visit  of  the 
French  company  is  barren,  unless  it  leaves 
us  with  an  impulse  to  [organize  the 
theater],  and  with  the  lesson  how  alone  it 
can  be  rationally  done.  *  Forget ' — can 
we  not  hear  those  fine  artists  saying  in  an 
undertone  to  us,  amid  their  graceful  com- 
pliments of  adieu — *  forget  your  claptrap, 
and  believe  that  the  State,  the  Nation 
in  its  collective  and  corporate  character, 
does  well  to  concern  itself  about  an  influ- 
ence so  important  to  national  life  and 
c 


manners  as  the  theater.  .  .  .  The  people 
will  have  the  theater;  then  make  it  a 
good  one.  .  .  .  The  theater  is  irresistible ; 
then  organize  the  theater  1" 

These  words  may  be  taken  as  dating 
the  origin  of  a  movement,  felt  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  toward  a  re- 
vival of  our  national  repertory.  But,  as 
always,  we  have  been  "unlucky  in  the 
work  of  organization."  In  England  the 
movement  toward  a  National  Theater, 
ably  headed  by  Mr.  WiHiam  Archer,  has 
as  yet  had  no  result,  though  a  Shake- 
speare memorial  theater  is  somewhat  in- 
definitely promised.  In  America  success- 
ive efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  grant  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose.  All  have  been  without  result. 
As  a  people  we  instinctively  despise  the 
theater,  misled  by  the  lingering  leaven  of 
Puritanism.  As  a  nation,  moreover,  we 
underestimate  the  value  of  permanently 
organized  institutions,  preferring  to  rely  on 
a  spontaneous  public  spwrit,  led  by  private 
enterprise.  Universities,  schools  of  art 
and  music,  museums,  orchestras,  and  opera- 
houses  have  all  been  created  by  individ- 
ual effort  and  private  endowment.  The 
drama  alone  has  been  neglected.  It  is, 
as  the  excellent  John  Hare  once  styled  it, 
the  Cinderella  of  the  arts. 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  many  indi- 
vidual efforts  in  its  behalf  ;  and  their  prog- 
ress in  recent  years,  though  slow  and 
groping,  has  been  evident  to  all  careful 
observers.  We  have  been  living  in  a 
transition  period,  with  many  obscure  cur- 
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rents  and  counter-currents ;  but  there  has 
been  an  ever-present  movement  toward 
an  artistic  theater,  a  repertory  theater. 

The  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
stock  company  system.  It  died  a  very 
natural  death.  In  our  anger  at  its  loss 
we  have  laid  the  blame  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  malign  influence,  from  the  alleged 
greed  of  the  theatrical  syndicate  to  the 
supposed  decadence  of  popular  taste. 
The  simple  truth,  unpicturesque  as  it  is  un- 
palatable to  a  consciously  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, is  that  no  one  has  been  at  fault.  The 
thing  that  ended  the  old  stock  company 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  rail- 
way, in  its  marvelous  modem  develop- 
ment. When  transportation  was  slow, 
difficult,  and  expensive,  it  would  have 
spelled  ruin  to  send  an  entire  company, 
with  the  scenery,  costumes,  and  proper- 
ties of  its  many  productions,  "  on  the 
road."  The  elder  "  stars  "  traveled  alone, 
relying  on  the  local  stock  companies  in 
the  cities  they  visited  for  the  necessary 
actors,  scenery,  and  properties  in  all  their 
varied  performances.  The  cheapening 
and  quickening  of  transportation  revolu 
tionized  all  this.  The  best  artistic  results, 
at  least  superficially,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
commercial  gains,  are  now  obtained  by  cre- 
ating an  entire  production  in  New  York, 
and,  after  its  initial  run,  which  establishes 
its  reputation,  sending  it  on  the  road. 
Thus  the  actor,  instead  of  playing  in  three 
to  five  ragged  and  ill-rehearsed  produc- 
tions weekly  in  the  leading  cities,  plays 
in  a  single  well-staged  and  well- rehearsed 
production  for  from  one  to  three  years 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  land. 

With  the  decadence  of  the  company  of 
Augustin  Daly,  the  stock  system  ended. 
Loyal  efforts  were  made  to  continue  it, 
notably  by  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum 
Company  and  Charles  Frohman's  Empire 
Company.  But  the  change  in  economic 
conditions  was  too  powerful.  The  thing 
itself  has  long  been  dead ;  and  now  the 
very  name  is  no  more. 

With  the  faults  of  the  modern  star  sys- 
tem we  are  all  unhappily  familiar.  The 
long  run  followed  by  the  road  tour  has 
made  artistic  versatility  almost  impossible. 
The  actor's  stock  in  trade  is  his  personal- 
ity, not  his  virtuosity ;  and  an  actor  who 
ooo.,^^s  another  personality  than  his  own 


does  so  at  the  risk  of  his  popularity.  "  f 
love  John  Drew,"  a  matinee  girl  remarked 
with  an  air  of  connoisseurship ;  "he  is 
always  so  witty."  And  when  this  admira- 
ble comedian  lately  appeared  as  a  waiter, 
and  with  a  beard,  a  large  proportion  of 
his  adherents  took  umbrage  at  what  they 
regarded  as  the  debasement  of  their  idol. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  run  has 
tended  to  make  even  the  single  perform- 
ance mechanical  and  dead.  And  the  fact 
that  the  actor  appears,  not  to  a  chosen 
public  in  a  few  large  cities,  but  to  all 
grades  of  play-goers  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
has  made  it  more  difficult  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing for  plays  of  novelty  and  originality — to 
appreciate  which  requires  special  cultiva- 
tion and  suscepdbDity.  It  is  as  if,  in 
literature,  the  cloth-bound  novel  and  the 
high-class  magazine  had  been  abolished  in 
favor  of  the  paper  novel  and  the  ten-cent 
illustrated.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  now 
Lord  Northcliffe,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  journal- 
istic fortunes  by  having  "  East  Lynne  " 
rewritten  one  hundred  different^  times, 
changing  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
the  locale.  The  modem  method  in  the 
theater  is  much  the  same.  In  what  form 
have  we  not  had  the  historical  swash- 
buckler and  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ".^ 

If  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  blame  for 
our  plight  anywhere,  it  must  be  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  which  permits 
itself  to  be  fed  on  such  pabulum — ^the 
public  which  has  hitherto  refused  to  or- 
ganize the  theater,  either  as  a  national 
institution  or  by  means  of  private  enter- 
prise. From  time  to  time,  it  is  tme, 
individuals  have  done  heroic  service,  and 
they  have  seldom  failed  of  loyal  support. 
At  the  period  when  our  submission  to  the 
new  economic  conditions  was  most  abso- 
lute, Mrs.  Fiske,  ably  backed  by  her  hus- 
band and  manager,  unfalteringly  held  the 
banner  of  independent  artistic  effort  high. 
The  farcically  intellectual  plays  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  long  neglected  by  the  com- 
mercial managers,  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Amold  Daly,  who  risked  on 
"  Candida  "  the  only  five  hundred  dollars 
he  had  in  the  world ;  and  they  were  wel- 
comed with  a  popular  enthusiasm  greater 
than  they  have  evoked  in  any  other  coun- 
try.  Richard  Mansfield  used  the  popu- 
larity which  his  great  gifts  were  so  long 
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in  achieving  to  keep  afive  several  of  the 
great  Shakespearean  plays  and  to  pro- 
duce one  poetic  masterpiece  each  by 
Ibsen,  MoUfere,  and  Schiller.  Mme. 
Nazimova  has  exerted  the  force  of  an 
extraordinary  personality,  and  some  litde 
art,  in  the  task  of  recommending  the  prose 
plays  of  Ibsen  to  our  public.  Mr.  £.  H. 
Sothem  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Shakespearean 
repertory,  and  to  the  poetic  drama  gener- 
ally, achieving  the  artistic  leadership  of  the 
American  stage,  and  winning  the  most 
generous  critical  recognition  in  England 
for  the  unrivaled  sincerity  of  their  acting 
and  the  consummate  beauty  of  their  po- 
etic speech.  But  such  efforts  until  now 
have  been  sporadic,  and  mainly  valuable 
as  showing  that  there  does  exist  a  public 
which  welcomes  the  best 

The  demand  that  the  theater  be  organ- 
ized, meanwhile,  was  becoming  louder  and 
more  frequent  It  was  also  widespread. 
Chicago  actually  organized  a  New  Thea- 
ter, taking  the  name  from  the  movement 
in  New  York,  which  had  already  begun. 
But  the  promoters  underestimated  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the  venture 
failed,  promptly  and  disastrously.  This 
failure  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause. 
The  commercial  managers,  who  well  knew 
the  difficulties  of  the  project,  had  always 
ridiculed  it ;  and  now  they  were  made  to 
appear  in  the  right  In  Boston, .  mean- 
time, two  men,  I^orin  Deland  and  Win- 
throp  Ames,  began  a  more  guarded  and 
thorough  campaign.  Before  attempting  an 
artistic  theater  they  tried  the  experiment 
of  conducting  a  .stock  company  of  the 
more  recent  and  humble  order,  playing 
old  plays  with  weekly  changes  of  bill. 
They  gained  much  valuable  experience 
and  lost  no  money.  Then  Mr.  Ames 
accepted  the  post  of  Director  of  the  New 
Theater  in  New  York. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  New 
Theater  in  New  York  was  the  work  of 
the  late  Heinrich  Conried.  He  had  be- 
come generally  known  as  manager  of  the 
German  Theater  in  Irving  Place.  This 
he  conducted  in  the  manner  of  the  innu- 
merable repertory'  theaters  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Many  of  his  productions,  notably 
of  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  were  mediocre,  but  his  modem 
productions,  from  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy  to 


Blumenthal  and  Kaddbuig,  were  highly 
artistic  and  entertaining.  His  real  and 
vital  service  was  in  illustrating  in  New 
York  the  posabilities  of  the  repertory 
stock  company — ^which  had  never  reached 
so  broad  a  development  among  us  before, 
and  which,  in  any  form,  was  unknown  to 
the  rising  generation  of  play-goers.  His 
success  brought  him  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  where 
he  displayed  commercial  abilities  by  no 
means  inferior  to  his  abilities  as  an  artistic 
producer.  Always  he  had  hoped  to  man- 
age a  repertory  theater  in  English,  and  he 
had  the  acumen  to  recognize  that,  failing 
a  permanent  endowment  from  the  Nation 
or  the  dty,  the  only  possibility,  of  such  an 
institution  lay  in  the  financial  backing  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  In 
the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  he  found  these  sdready 
organized  in  the  furtherance  of  an  artistic 
project,  and  he  induced  them  to  imder- 
take  for  the  drama  what  they  had  done 
for  music.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
make  "the  Nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character  concern  itself  about 
the  theater,"  but  the  drama  has  been 
"  organized,"  as  have  been  learning,  music, 
art  The  drama  has  ceased  to  be  "  the 
Cinderella  of  the  arts,"  or  rather  Cinder- 
ella has,  for  the  time  at  least,  come  into 
the  possession  of  her  crystal  coach. 

The  New  Theater  has  met  strong  and 
determined  opposition.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  its  founders  and  director,  it  has 
been  very  generally  regarded  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  commercial  managers.  Nothing 
could  be  more  illogical,  more  absurd.  We 
do  not  expect  the  publishers  to  endow  our 
libraries,  the  art  dealers  to  endow  our 
museums.  Why  should  we  expect  the 
business  men  of  Broadway  to  give  us  a 
theater  the  prime  aim  of  which  is  artistic, 
not  commercial  ?  Far  from  being  inimical 
to  the  commercial  stage,  the  New  Theater 
should  prove  a  most  valuable  ally.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  theaters  of 
Broadway  are  maintained  with  litde  or  no 
profit,  and  often  at  a  very  considerable 
loss,  merely  as  the  means  of  creating 
reputations  for  productions  the  profits  on 
which  are  reaped  on  the  road.  The  New 
Theater,  if  successful,  will  create  many 
such  properties,  and  the  road  profits  will 
accrue  to  the  managers  who  secure  the 
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right  tx>  exploit  them.  Moreover,  the  New 
Theater  should  develop  new  dramatists, 
a  part  of  whose  work  must  necessarily  go 
to  the  commercial  stage.  Yet  the  leading 
syndicate  managers  have  left  no  stone 
untumed  in  the  work  of  discrediting  the 
New  Theater. 

At  first  they  denounced  it  as  visionary 
and  impractical — which  it  certainly  is,  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  financial  gain.  Later 
one  of  them  attributed  to  the  founders  the 
basest  of  motives.     Quite  generally  it  has 


to  be  followed  by  a  similar  theater  in  New 
York.  The  present  danger  would  seem 
to  be  that  Cinderella  will  become  a  pam 
pered  parvenu. 

A  glance  at  the  building,  which  is  near- 
ing  completion  on  Central  Park  West,  just 
north  of  Columbus  Circle,  will  show  that 
the  New  Theater  is  something  less  than 
a  millionaire's  plaything,  and  something 
more,  perhaps,  than  other  artistic  theaters. 
As  originally  planned,  the  auditorium  was 
to  contain  two  tiers  of  boxes,  correspond- 
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been  made  to  appear  that  for  an  actor  or 
a  playwright  to  become  associated  with 
the  theater  is  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
syndicate.  Throughout  the  institution  has 
been  ridiculed  as  the  plaything  of  million- 
aire amateurs.  Yet  no  sooner  was  the 
New  Theater  an  accomplished  fact  than 
imitators  sprang  up  on  all  sides.  On  the 
same  block  a  small,  artistic  theater  is  build- 
ing, and  in  London  Mr.  Herbert  Trench 
has  taken  the  Haymarket  Theater  as  the 
home  of  a  repertory  company.  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  has  announced  that  he 
will  open  a  repertory  theater  in  London, 


ing  to  the  so-called  Diamond  Horseshoe 
and  Golden  Horseshoe  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House,  each  of  the  boxes  to 
be  owned  in  perpetuity  by  one  of  the 
forty-six  founders.  But  this  seemed  to 
suggest  social  exclusiveness.  One  of  the 
tiers  was  made  over  into  a  balcony  of  the 
ordinary  type,  containing  five  rows  of  stalls. 
The  remaining  tier  of  boxes  is  raised  only 
a. few  inches  above  the  orchestra  seats  in 
front  of  it,  and  thus  becomes  in  effect  an 
integral  part  of  the  orchestra.  Further 
to  increase  the  representative  character 
of  the  patronage,  people  generally  were 
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invited  to  subscribe  for  the  stalls  that  had 
supplanted  the  second  tier  of  boxes.  The 
response  proved  so  generous  that  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  for  all  intending 
subscribers. 

There  remained  the  seats  on  the  floor 
and  those  in  the  balcony  and  gallery.  It 
was  abundandy  evident  that  the  well-to-do 
public  was  eager  to  support  the  enterprise 
generously ;  but,  true  to  its  democratic 
ideal,  the  management  decided  to  offer 
these  seats  at  prices  current  in  the  com- 
mercial theaters — ^ranging  from  two  dol- 
lars for  the  orchestra  stalls  to  seventy-five 
cents  for  those  in  the  gallery.  In  effect, 
this  is  a  considerable  reduction  on  prevail- 
ing prices ;  for  by  subscribing  the  public 
is  able  to  escape  the  commissions  of  the 
theater  ticket  agencies,  which  the  conve- 
nience of  play-goers  requires.  Again  the 
response  of  play-goers  proved  most  liberal. 
To  accommodate  the  transient  public  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  for  a 
series  of  performances,  there  are  to  be 
four  performances  weekly,  the  seats  for 
which,  including  boxes,  foyer  stalls,  orches- 
tra, and  balcony,  are  to  be  on  sale  to  the 
general  public  in  the  usual  manner. 

Two-thirds  of  the  productions  at  the 
New  Theater,  and  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  performances,  are  to  be  of 
modern  drama,  the  general  tone  of  which 
is  to  be  sanely  popular.  Light  comedy, 
even  farce  of  the  better  order,  will  be 
welcomed,  as  will  be  popular  drama  of 
action.  Yet  one-third  of  the  productions 
are  to  be  classical,  and  it  is  hoped 
eventually  to  build  up  the  repertory  until 
it  will  be  possible  for  every  one  to  witness 
each  of  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  the 
drama  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
New  Theater  is  the  only  institution  in  any 
English-speaking  country  which  has  even 
attempted  this  lofty  ideal. 

There  are  to  be  two  performances  of 

Wfat  opera  each  week,  the  entire  produc- 

gns  being  furnished  by  the  Metropolitan 

^-^j^ra-House,  and  under  the  direction  of 

^;^ltcas  Dippel. 

flic  size  of  the  auditorium  was  deter- 

j^  by  its  classical  no  less  than  by  its 

jp^  ideal.     The   Greek   drama  wa3 

^^  for  a  theater  seating  about  seven- 

f  ^bousand,  the  Latin  drama  for  thea- 

idadi  probably  seated  ten  thousand. 

tv  '^^n  theater  as  to  the 


size  of  which  data  has  reached  us  seated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  theaters  of  Moli^re 
and  of  the  Spanish  masters  were  almost 
as  large.  The  classical  drama  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  cathedral  drama ;  and  to  produce 
anything  like  the  intended  effect  not  only 
the  stage  but  the  auditorium  must  be  of 
ample  proportions.  The  stage  of  the 
New  Theater  is  six  inches  narrower  than 
that  of  the  Fortune,  built  in  London  in 
1599,  and  the  auditorium  is  of  about  the 
same  capacity. 

The  size  of  the  house  has  one  disad- 
vantage. A  certain  very  interesting  type 
of  modem  plays,  it  is  feared,  will  fail  to 
make  its  full  effect  in  it,  precisely  as 
certain  small-scale  operas  are  lost  in  the 
Metropolitan.  The  value  of  the  classics 
consists  somewhat  in  their  power  to  edu- 
cate and  cultivate  the  public  at  large,  but 
in  such  an  institution,  it  is  held,  their  most 
important  function  lies  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  a  purely  modem  drama.  They 
must  teach  us  to  express  ourselves,  and 
to  find  ourselves  expressed,  or  we  cannot 
truly  be  said  to  have  kept  them  alive. 
For  most  modem  plays,  among  them  the 
best,  such  a  theater  is  none  too  large. 
In  recent  decades,  however,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  a  more  intimate 
drama — splays  the  effect  of  which  depends 
upon  the  finer  shades  of  expression  in 
voice,  facial  play,  and  gesture — /e  Mdfrr 
intime.  To  achieve  the  inclusive  ideals 
of  the  foundation,  it  is  necessary  to  rep- 
resent not  only  the  cathedral  but,  so  to 
speak,  the  conventicle  drama.  There 
must  be  a  place  for  Shaw  as  well  as  a 
place  for  Shakespeare. 

This  need  has  been  largely  met  by  a 
novel  conformation  of  the  auditorium. 
Instead  of  making  this  narrow  and  deep, 
as  in  the  State  and  court  theaters  of  the 
Continent,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Carrere 
and  Hastings,  followed  the  precedent  of 
the  Wagner  Theater  at  Ba3rreuth,  making 
it  narrow  and  broad  like  an  outspread  fan. 
The  New  Theater  is,  however,  to  be  much 
smaller  than  the  Bayreuth  Opera-House, 
the  depth  of  the  orchestra  being  no  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  ordinary  Broadway 
theater,  as,  for  example,  the  Empire  Thea- 
ter. Yet  the  founders  propose  to  pro- 
vide in  the  near  future  a  small  auditori- 
um on  the  main  roof  which  will  seatjDnly 
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four  or  five  hundred.  Performances  can 
be  held  here  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
main  auditorium.  And  in  summer,  by 
opening  the  glass  walls  of  this  smaller 
auditorium,  the  "  intimate  "  theater  can 
be  converted  into  a  very  attractive  roof 
garden  overlooking  Central  Park. 

The  situation  of  the  theater  is  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Sepa- 
rated by  the  width  of  the  Park  from  upper 
Fifth  Avenue,  it  adjoins  Columbus  Circle, 
which  is  already  one  of  the  chief  traffic 
centers  and  is  destined  to  become  at  no 
distant  time  the  chief  theatric  center  of 
the  metropolis. 

Architecturally  the  theater  expresses 
admirably  its  ideal  as  a  civic,  even  a  na- 
tional, institution.  Built  of  a  beautiful 
gray  limestone,  and  occupying  an  entire 
block,  it  is,  as  an  edifice,  precisely  what  it 
is  as  an  institution — the  only  foundation  in 
either  England  or  America  which  compares 
with  the  great  artistic  theaters  of  the  Con- 
tinent. As  such  it  wDl  be  conceded,  I  think, 
that  it  fairly  deserves  the  tide  of  "  new." 

The  company  is  to  be  a  stock  company ; 
more  than  that,  it  is  to  be  a  repertory 
company,  capable  of  playing  more  "  sorts" 
than  were  dreamed  of  even  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Polonius.  And  it  is  of  course  to 
to  be  an  ensemble^  in  which  the  work  of 
every  actor,  famous  or  obscure,  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  one  exclusive  end  of 
interpreting  the  play  in  hand.  Yet  it  is 
clearly  recognized  that  a  true  ensemble  de- 
mands that  the  great  roles  shall  be  no  less 
admirably  presented  than  the  small.  The 
whole  must  be  always  greater  than  the 
part;  but  there  can  be  no  whole  unless 
the  great  parts  are  taken  greatly.  And 
here  we  come  upon  a  vast  practical  diffi- 
culty. The  commercial  stage,  as  I  have 
said,  offers  little  inducement  to  artists  who, 
however  versatile,  have  no  signal  personal 
appeal  for  the  great  public  ;  but  it  offers 
fabulous  rewards  to  an  actor  whose  per- 
sonal charm  and  artistic  power  are  obvious. 
Such  actors  have  received  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  even  more ;  and 
are  thus  as  expensive  as  an  operatic  star. 

The  New  Theater  company  will  num- 
ber about  forty  actors.  Under  the  director 
there  are  to  be  two  stage  managers — Mr. 
Louis  Calvert,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  foremost  English  character 
■^  recognized  as  the  leading  pro- 


ducer of  Shakespeare ;  and  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Foster  Piatt,  an  American  of  much  exije- 
rience,  whose  productions  of  "  The  Three 
of  Us"  and  "The  Man  on  the  Box" 
were  recognized  as  the  most  subtiy  artistic 
and  effective  in  recent  years.  Prominent 
among  the  members  of  the  company  are 
Edward  Sothem,  Charles  Cartwright, 
Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Albert  Bruning,  Ben 
Johnson,  Rowland  Buckstone,  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, Rose  Coghlan,  Beverly  Sitgreaves, 
Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson,  Jessie  Busley, 
Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  Olive  Wyndham,  and 
Leah  Bateman  Hunter. 

In  its  productions  of  Shakespeare  the 
Theater  promises  certain  very  interesting;- 
novelties.  Not  that  it  has  any  fixed  ideas 
on  this  much-mooted  subject.  It  favors 
neither  the  elaborate  scenic  production 
nor  the  so-called  Elizabethan  production 
on  a  bare  and  ugly  stage.  It  stands  nei- 
ther for  presenting  the  full  text  nor  for 
such  wholesale  cutting  and  rearrangement 
as  many  producers  have  permitted  them- 
selves. Each  play  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  separate  artistic  problem ;  and  the  only- 
aim  will  be  to  produce  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  effect  Shakespeare  intended. 

The  opening  production  is  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
neglected  of  the  tragedies,  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra."  It  is  a  play  in  which  the  note 
of  reality  is  strong,  and  it  will  be  given  an 
impressively  beautiful  scenic  mounting. 
Yet  the  purpose  is  always  to  subordinate 
the  scenery  to  the  poetry  and  the  acting. 
Those  who  saw  Irving's  productions  at 
the  Lyceum  in  London  will  remember 
many  of  them  as  elaborately  detailed,  not 
only  in  the  painting,  but  in  the  matter  of 
stage  properties.  The  effects  of  lighting 
were  minutely  realistic,  and  varied  from 
moment  to  moment  as  the  day  was  sui>- 
posed  to  advance  or  decline.  Often  one 
became  deaf  to  the  lines,  dumb  and  blind 
to  the  actors,  while  watching  what  was 
essentially  only  the  background,  however 
beautiful.  And  to  make  time  for  the 
setting  and  shifting  of  such  elaborate 
scenery  the  text  had  to  be  cut  and  whole 
scenes  transposed,  removing  much  of 
poetic  worth  and  ruining  Shakespeare's 
carefully  composed  narrative.  Later  pro- 
ducers have  carried  this  method  to  ab- 
surdity. A  recent  production  of  the 
"  Tempest  "  cut  the  opening  scene  of  the 
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shipwreck,  the  most  vigorous  and  striking 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  drama,  and  sup- 
planted it  with  the  spectacle  of  a  tempest- 
tossed  bark  manned  by  infant  actors  who 
spoke  no  word.  Obviously  inartistic  as 
this  was,  and  irreverent  to  Shakespeare, 
it  had  one  great  advantage — ^that  of  im- 
plicit honesty. 

In  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  the  scenes 
will  not  be  treated  realistically,  but  in  a 
manner  essentially  decorative.  They  are 
from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  who 
is  master  of  the  simplest  and  largest 
effects  in  line  and  color.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  on  the  paint-bridge  of  one 
of  the  old  stock  companies,  graduated  to 
architectural  rendering,  and  has  lately 
made  exhaustive  studies  in  color  of  the 
water  and  the  temples  of  Egypt,  its  rocks, 
and  its  deserts .  In  his  scenes  for  *  *  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  "  his  aim  has  been  in  each 
case  to  strike  a  single  decorative  note, 
supremely  simple  though  none  the  less 
accurate,  the  total  effect  which  shall  be  of 
the  utmost  richness  and  harmony,  but 
always  an  undertone. 

The  second  Shakespearean' production 
will  be  one  of  the  airier  comedies,  and 
this  has  been  intrusted  to  a  no  less  cele- 
brated American  artist,  who  is  likewise  a 
master  of  decorative  line  and  color.  If 
successful,  these  productions  will  create  a 
new  precedent,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  prece- 
dent of  distinguished  value. 

The  remaining  Shakespearean  produc- 
tion is  a  frank  piece  of  popular  romance, 
intentionally  unreal,  yet  full  of  picturesque 
action,  broad  humor,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite poetry.  To  set  it  with  scenery  in 
any  modem  manner  would  be  only  to 
emphasize  the  unreality  of  the  story  and 
so  impair  its  interest  and  charm.  More- 
over, the  scenes  are  so  many  and  so  va- 
ried that  to  illustrate  them  even  with  the 
simplest  and  most  decorative  pictures 
would  involve  the  most  cruel  cutting  of 
the  text  and  the  most  disturbing  trans- 
position of  scenes  to  suit  the  different 
sets.  This  play  is  to  be  produced  in  the 
Elizabethan  manner,  without  perspective 
scenery.  Even  at  that  it  has  had  to  be 
slightly  cut  to  bring  it  within  the  space  of 
three  hours. 

The  New  Theater  production  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
bare  and  bald  "  Elizabethan  "  productions 


of  Mr.  William  Pod  in  London,  whidi 
Mr.  Ben  Greet^  has  made  familiar  here. 
These  have,  it  is  true,  the  great  virtue  of 
presenting  an  approximately  complete 
text  and  the  narrative  ordered  as  Shake- 
speare ordered  it.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  were  based  on  the  traditional  belief, 
repeated  by  all  but  the  most  recent  histo- 
rians of  the  stage,  that  Shakespeare  had 
**  no  scenery,"  and  only  the  simplest  and 
crudest  properties.  Reynolds,  Wegener, 
and  others  have  now  made  it  abundantly 
evident  that,  while  they  had  probably  no 
scenes  painted  in  perspective,  the  Eliza- 
bethans made  use  of  all  such  properties 
as  were  required  by  the  action,  even  prac- 
ticable trees,  and  in  addition  could  show 
house  fronts,  interiors,  and  dty  walls. 
And,  far  from  being  bare  and  crude,  their 
productions  were  as  rich  and  harmonious 
in  the  matter  of  hangings  and  properties 
as  they  were  in  costume. 

The  artistic  purpose  was  not  at  all  real- 
istic, however,  and  not  even  so  much 
decorative  as  symbolic.  It  was  conceived, 
in  short,  as  one  would  expect,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  paintings  and  sculptured  reliefs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  there  is  no 
proportion,  no  perspective,  yet  perfectly 
recognizable  symbols  of  what  is  intended, 
most  harmoniously  composed.  With  a 
fuller  text  than  has  ever  before  been  pre- 
sented to  a  modem  audience  and  a  narra- 
tive undistorted,  it  is  hoped  that  our  audi- 
ences will  be  not  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Elizabethan  stage  convention  and  to  enjoy 
its  richness  of  tone  and  essential  harmony. 
The  study  of  Shakespeare's  actual  stage- 
craft, in  addition,  has  revealed  certain  vivid 
dramatic  values  in  the  play  not  hitherto 
suspected  by  editors  and  stage  managers. 

The  fourth  classical  production  will  be 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  this  also 
\vill  have  new  features,  for  an  account  of 
which  space  fails.  The  eight  productions 
of  modem  plays  are,  in  part,  representative 
of  the  most  recent  dramatic  movements  in 
America  and  abroad,  and  are  all  pieces 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  interesting  to 
the  general  public.  Two  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions will  be  by  youthful  Americans — 
"  The  Cottage  in  the  Air,"  a  light  comedy 
by  Edward  Knoblauch,  and  "The  Nig- 
ger," a  nobly  powerful  drama  of  the  South 
by  Edward  Sheldon,  author  of  "  Salvation 
Nell." 
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VHE  History  of  David  Grieve," 
Mrs.  Ward's  third  novel,  is  by 
many  cx)nsidered,  next  to  "  Rob- 
ert Elsmere,"  her  greatest  achievement 
David  and  his  sister  Louie  are  the  orphan 
children  of  a  sturdy  and  high-minded 
English  farmer  whose  wife  was  a  French 
woman  of  somewhat  doubtful  character. 
Their  development  from  early  childhood 
to  full  maturity  is  traced  with  a  power  of 
psychological  analysis  seldom  equaled. 
Both  are  intensely  human  and  fall  easy 
prey  to  the  temptations  of  their  environ- 
ment, but  in  the  end  David  overcomes  the 
evil  influences,  while  poor  Louie,  inheriting 
more  of  her  mother's  temperament,  goes 
to  her  death  in  poverty  and  disgrace. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  the  book  is 
the  opening,  where  the  two  children  are 
seen  roaming  the  hills  of  the  wild  moor- 
land country  of  their  birth.  This  is  the 
Kinderscout  region,  in  Derbyshire,  some- 


thing over  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Manchester. 

The  visitor  must  take  the  train  to  Hay- 
field,  called  Clough  End  in  the  novel,  and 
then,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
permission  from  the  owner,  may  drive  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  to  what  is 
now  called  Upper  House,  the  country 
home  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Man- 
chester. This  was  originally  known  as 
Marriott's  Farm,  and  for  several  hundred 
years  was  owned  by  a  family  of  that  name. 
Here  Mrs.  Ward  spent  two  days,  when 
the  entire  house  consisted  of  what  is  now 
the  right  wing.  She  walked  over  the 
moors  and  along  the  top  of  the  Kinder- 
scout  with  Mr.  Marriott  as  her  guide,  and 
thus  obtained  the  knowledge  for  the  most 
perfect  description  of  pastoral  life  to  be 
found  in  any  of  her  novels. 

Needham's  Farm,  the  home  of  David 
and  Louie,  is  the  oply  other  farm  in  the 
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neighborhood.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Lower  House,  and  is  owned  by  the  same 
Manchester  gendeman,  but  is  leased  to 
a  family  named  Needham,  who  have 
occupied  it  for  many  years.  It  looks 
now  just  as  it  did  when  Mrs.  Ward  de- 
scribed it 

The  "  Owd  Smithy,"  where  the  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  and  Louie  wickedly 
played  the  ghost  of  Jenny  Crum,  may  still 
be  seen,  a  heap  of  rocks  bearing  litde 
resemblance  to  a  building  of  any  kind, 
and  the  huge  millstones  parUy  embedded 
in  the  earth  are  scattered  about  here  and 
there.  The  Downfall,  which,  when  the 
water  is  coming  over,  is  visible  for  miles 
around,  is  ordinarily  a  bare,  bleak  pile  of 
rocks,  for  it  is  usually  nearly  if  not  quite 
dry.  But  after  a  heavy  rain  the  water 
comes  over  in  lai^ge  volume,  and,  if  the 
wind  is  strong,  is  blown  back,  presenting 
a  most  curious  spectacle  of  a  cascade 
seeming  to  disappear  in  the  air  when  half- 
way to  the  bottom.  Not  far  away  is  the 
Mermaid's  Pool,  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
Jenny  Crum.  There  is  a  real  ghost  story 
connected  with  this  pool,  which  doubtless 
formed  the  basis  of  Mrs.  Ward's  legend. 
An  old  farmer  named  Tom  Heys  was 
much  troubled  by  a  ghost,  of  which  he 
could  not  rid  himself.  He  once  shot  at 
it,  but  without  effect  except  that  the  bullet- 
mark  is  in  the  old  house  even  now.  An 
old  woman  once  saw  the  ghost  while 
shearing  sheep.  She  threw  the  tongs  at 
it.  Instantly  the  room  was  filled  with  fly- 
ing fleece,  while  the  woman's  clothes  were 
cut  to  pieces  and  fell  off  her  body.  These 
were  some  of  the  troublesome  pranks 
played  by  the  ghost.  At  length  the 
farmer  discovered,  somewhere  on  his 
place,  an  old  skull,  which  doubtless  be- 
longed to  His  Ghostship,  and  carried  it  to 
the  Mermaid's  Pool,  where  he  deposited  it 

"  To  stay  as  long  as  holly's  green, 
And  rocks  on  Kinderscout  are  seen." 

This  effectually  disposed  of  the  ghost  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  the  spirit  still 
hovers  over  the  Mermaid's  Pool. 

Market  Place,  Manchester,  where  we 
find  David  after  his  flight  from  the  old 
farm,  looks  to-day  very  much  the  same. 
Half  Street,  however,  on  the  east  of  the 
cathedral,  has  disappeared.  Purcell's 
"s  street  was  described  from  a 


quaint  litde  book-sh(^  which  actually  ex- 
isted at  the  time. 

The  Parisian  scenes  of  "  David  Grieve," 
the  Louvre,  the  Boulevards,  the  Ladn 
Quarter,  St  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Barbizon,  are  all  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here.  The  final  scenes  of  the  novel, 
where  David's  wife  is  brought  after  the  be- 
ginning of  her  fatal  illness,  are  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  localities  in  the  English  Lake 
District  Lucy's  house  is  supposed  to  be 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
house  is  imaginary  (the  one  on  the  left 
bank  having  no  connection  with  the  story), 
but  the  location  is  exactly  described.  This 
is  just  above  Pelter  Bridge,  a  mile  north 
of  Ambleside,  where  the  river  Rotha 
combines  with  the  adjacent  hills  to  make 
one  of  those  fascinating  scenes  for  wUch 
Westmoreland  is  famous.  Nab  Scar 
looms  up  before  us,  and  off  to  the  left  is 
Loughrigg.  A  stroll  along  the  river 
brings  one  to  the  littie  bridge  at  the  outiet 
of  Rydal  Water,  where  David  walked  for 
quiet  meditation  during  his  wife's  illness ; 
and  still  farther  northward  the  larch 
plantations  on  the  side  of  Silver  How  add 
their  touch  of  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
This  entire  region  has  always  been  dear 
to  Mrs.  Ward's  heart  from  the  associations 
of  her  girlhood,  and,  if  Lucy  must  die,  she 
could  think  of  no  more  lovely  spot  for  the 
last  sad  scenes. 

One  character  in  "  David  Grieve "  is 
drawn  from  real  life — filise  Delaunay,  the 
French  girl  with  whom  David  falls  in  love 
on  his  first  visit  to  Paris.  This  is  a  fairly 
accurate  portrait  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff ,  a 
young  native  of  Russia,  whose  brief  career 
as  an  artist  attracted  much  notice.  Marie 
was  bom  of  wealthy  parents  in  1860. 
When  only  ten  years  old  her  mother  quar- 
reled with  her  husband  and  left  him, 
taking  the  children  with  her.  After  her 
mother's  death  Marie  returned  to  her 
father,  with  whom  she  traveled  extensively. 
A  bom  artist,  the  journey  through  Italy 
created  in  her  a  new  and  thrilling  interest 
She  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  art, 
ahd  in  1877  entered  the  school  of  Julian 
in  Paris.  She  soon  showed  astonishing 
capacity,  and  Julian  assured  her  that  her 
draughtsmanship  was  remarkable.  One 
of  her  paintings,  "  Le  Meeting,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1884,  and  attracted 
much  notice.     Reproductions  were  made 
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in  all  the  leading  papers,  and  it  was  finally 
bought  by  the  cousin  of  the  Czar,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantino- 
witch,  a  distinguished  connoisseur  and 
himself  a  pamter.  This  picture  represents 
half  a  dozen  street  gamins  of  the  ordinary 
Parisian  type  holding  a  conference  in  the 
street.  Their  faces  exhibit  all  the  serious- 
ness of  a  group  of  financiers  consulting 
upon  some  project  of  vast  importance. 

The  peculiarity  of  Marie's  character  is 
set  forth  by  her  biographer  in  words  which 
enable  the  reader  of  "David  Grieve" 
instandy  to  recognize  £lise  Delaunay: 
"She  never  wholly  yields  herself  up  to 
any  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  or  even  passion, 
bebg  swayed  this  way  or  that  by  the 


intense  impressionability  of  her  nature. 
She  herself  recognized  this  anomaly  in  the 
remark,  *  My  life  can't  endure ;  I  have  a 
deal  too  much  of  some  things  and  a  deal 
too  little  of  others,  and  a  character  not 
made  to  last.'  The  very  intensity  of  her 
desire  to  see  life  at  all  points  seems  to 
defeat  itself,  and  she  cannot  help  stealing 
side  glances  at  ambition  during  the  most 
romantic  t^te-k-tete  with  a  lover,  or  being 
tortured  by  visions  of  unsatisfied  love 
when  art  should  have  engrossed  all  her 
faculties."  In  the  last  year  of  her  life 
Marie  achieved  an  admiration  for  Bastien- 
Lepage  which,  her  biographer  says,  "  has 
a  suspicious  flavor  of  love  about  it.  It  is 
the  strongest,  sweetest,  most  impassioned 
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feeling  of  her  existence."  She  died  in  1884, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  assured  by 
fiastien-Lepage  that  no  other  woman  had 
ever  accomplished  so  much  at  her  age. 

*'  Marcella  "  and  "  Sir  George  Tressady  " 
are  novels  of  English  social  and  political  life 
— a  field  in  which  Mrs.  Ward  is  peculiarly 
at  home,  and  in  which  she  has  no  supe- 
rior. Marcella,  who  in  her  final  develop- 
ment became  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  all  Mrs.  Ward's  characters,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  personality  of  an  intimate 
friend,  whose  name  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. Mellor  Park,  the  home  of  Mar- 
cella, is  drawn  from  Hampden  House  in 
Buckinghamshire.  It  is  a  famous  old 
house,  some  centuries  old,  now  the  country 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and, 
with  its  well-kept  gardens  and  spacious 
park,  is  unusually  attractive.  Twenty  years 
ago,  however,  it  was  in  a  state  of  neglect. 
The  road  leading  to  it  was  full  of  under- 
brush, the  garden  was  wholly  uncared  for, 
and  the  house  itself  much  in  need  of 
repair.  This  is  the  state  in  which  Mrs. 
Ward  describes  it — and  she  knew  it  well,  for 
she  had  leased  it  for  a  season  and  made  it 
her  summer  home.  The  murder  of  the 
gamekeeper,  described  as  taking  place  near 
Mellor  Park,  really  happened  at  Stocks, 
Mrs.  Ward's  present  home  near  Tring. 

The  village  of  Ferth,  where  Sir  George 
Tressady  had  his  home  and  owned  the 
collieries,  is  a  mining  village  ten  miles  from 
Crewe,  known  as  "Talk  o'  the  Hill." 
The  ugly  black  house  to  which  Tressady 
brought  home  his  young  wife  was  de- 
scribed from  an  actual  house  which  the 
author  visited. 

"  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  "  was  written 
while  the  author  was  living  at  Levens 
Hall,  the  handsome  country  home  of 
Captain  Bagot,  M.P.,  which  Mrs.  Ward 
leased  for  a  summer.  It  is  a  few  miles 
south  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
just  on  the  border  of  the  "  Peat  Moss  " 
country.  The  old  hall  dates  back  to  1 1 70, 
the  original  deed  now  in  possession  of 
Captain  Bagot  bearing  that  date.  The 
dining-room  has  an  inlaid  design  over  the 
mantel  with  the  date  1586.  The  entrance 
hall,  dining-room,  and  drawing-room  con- 
tain many  antique  relics.  But  the  most 
femarkable  feature  of  Levens  is  the  gar- 
den, containing  about  two  hundred  yews 


trained  and  trimmed  into  every  conceiva- 
ble shape.  There  is  an  "umbrella" 
which  has  required  two  hundred  years  of 
constant  care  to  reach  its  present  size  and 
shape;  a  British  lion,  with  perfect  coro- 
net; a  peacock  with  perfectly  formed 
neck  and  tail  feathers ;  a  barrister's  wig, 
a  Kaffir's  hut,  and  so  on  through  a  long 
list  of  curious  shapes.  In  front  of  the 
house  the  river  Kent,  with  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  makes  a  picturesque  scene.  This 
is  the  "  bridge  over  the  Bannisdale  River  " 
which  marked  the  end  of  Laura's  drive 
with  Mason,  where  at  si^t  of  Helbeck 
the  young  man  made  his  sudden  and  un- 
ceremonious departure.  A  spacious  park 
skirts  the  river,  through  which  runs  a 
grassy  road  bounded  by  splendid  oaks 
intertwining  their  branches  high  above. 
Following  this  path  we  reach  a  foot-bridge 
barely  wide  enough  for  one  person  to 
cross,  on  the  park  end  of  which  is  a  rough 
platform  apparently  built  for  fishermen. 
Here  Laura  kept  her  clandestine  appoint- 
ment with  Mason,  and  on  her  way  home 
was  mistaken  for  the  Ghost  of  the  "  Ban- 
nisdale Lady,"  much  to  the  terror  of  a 
poor  old  man  who  chanced  to  be  passing, 
and  not  a  little  to  her  own  subsequent 
embarrassment.  A  little  beyond  is  the 
deep  pool  where  Laura  was  drowned. 

The  exterior  of  Bannisdale  Hall  is  not 
Levens,  but  Sizergh  Casde,  some  two  or 
three  miles  nearer  Kendal.  At  the  time 
of  the  story  a  Catholic  family  of  Strick- 
lands  owned  the  place,  but,  like  Helbeck, 
were  gradually  selling  parts  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  dealers  from  London  and  else- 
where were  constantly  coming  to  carry  off 
furniture  or  paintings.  The  family  finally 
lost  the  property,  and  it  was  acquired  by  a 
distant  relative.  Sir  Gerald  Strickland, 
recently  appointed  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  who  now  owns  but  does  not 
occupy  it. 

The  little  chapel,  high  up  on  a  hill, 
where  Laura  was  buried,  is  at  Cartmel  Fdl, 
in  northern  Lancashire.  A  quaint  little 
chapel  five  or  six  hundred  years  old,  it  is 
well  worth  a  visit 

The  scenes  of  "  Eleanor  "  are  in  Italy, 
and  here  Mrs.  Ward  fairly  revels  in  descrip- 
tions of  *'  Italy,  the  beloved  and  beautiful." 
The  opening  chapters  have  their  setting 
in  the  Villa  Barberini,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
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Alban  HiDs,  south  o€  Rome,  from  tfac  bal- 
cony of  wfaidi  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s  can 
be  seen  in  the  (fistance,  cjommanng  the 
landscape  by  day  and  seeir.ing  ai  night  to 
be  tbe  one  tbii^  which  has  deiinite  f  onn 
and  identity.  There  is  a  visit  to  Keroi 
and  Egeiia's  Spring,  after  which  the  scene 
cfaai^;es  to  the  valley  of  the  Fagfia,  beytxxl 
tbe  bill  town  ci  Orvieto,  ^  a  valley  with 
wooded  hills  on  ekher  side,  ol  a  bkish- 
green  color,  checkered  with  biQ  towns  and 
slim  campaniles  and  wincfing  roads ;  and, 
faimfingit  all  in  one,  the  loqps  and  reaches 
of  a  full  Iwown  river." 

Torre  Amiata — the  real  name  of  which 
is  Torre  Alfina — is  a  magnificent  castle, 
"a  pbce  of  remote  and  enchantir^ 
beauty."  Through  some  Italian  friends, 
Mrs.  Ward  met  the  agent  of  this  great 
estate,  who  put  his  bouse  at  her  disposal 
for  a  season.  This  happy  opportunity 
gave  her  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
tbe  surrounding  coimtry  which  she  used 
with  such  excellent  skill  in  "  Eleanor,"  and 
enabled  her,  am<Hig  other  things,  to  dis- 
cover the  ruined  convent  and  chapel  which 
formed  the  dismal  retreat  of  Lucy  and 
Eleanor  in  their  strange  flight  from  Mr. 
Manisty. 

"  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  wbkA  fol- 
bwed  **  Eleanor,"  likewise  reflects  the 
author's  love  of  Italy.  It  was  written,  in 
part  at  least,  in  ^  beautiful  v  11a  at 
Cadenabbia,  on  Lake  Como,  from  which 
a  view  of  surpassing  loveliness  meets  the 
eye  in  every  direction.     Mrs.  Ward  never 


of  it,  and  in  her  leisure  moments 
while  there  found  great  dei^:hc  in  i^ptx>- 
ducing  in  her  sketch-book  the  charming 
coiois  of  a  andscape  which  could  scan^ehr 
be  equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  workL 

The  setting  of  the  no\^  in  its  earlier 
chapters  is  London.  But  when  Jube 
Le  Breton,  worn  out  by  mental  aiu^uish, 
the  result  of  experiences  which  had  nearly 
ruined  her  Hie,  couW  be  rescued  and 
brought  back  to  life  onk  by  a  quiet  rest 
amid  pleasant  sunoundbigs.  Lake  Como 
was  the  place  selected  by  her  kind-hearted 
little  friend  the  EKichess.  As  her  strength 
gradually  returned  she  daily  walked  over 
the  hill  to  the  path  that  led  to  the  woods 
overhanging  the  Vita  Carlotta.  **  Sudi  a 
path  !  To  the  left  hand,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
steeply  beneath  her  feet,  all  earth  and 
heaven — ^the  ^nde  lake,  the  purple  moun- 
tains, the  glories  of  a  flaming  sk>\  On 
the  calm  spaces  of  water  lay  a  shimmer 
of  crimson  and  gold,  repeating  the  noble 
splendor  of  the  clouds.  .  .  .  To  her 
right  a  green  hHlside — each  blade  of 
grass,  each  flower,  each  tuft  of  heath, 
enskied,  transfigured  by  the  broad  light 
that  poured  across  it  from  the  hidden 
west  And  on  the  very  hilltop  a  few  scat- 
tered olives,  peaches,  and  wild  cherries 
scrawled  upon  the  blue,  their  bare,  leaning 
stems,  their  pearly  whites,  their  golden 
pinks  and  feather>'  grays,  all  in  a  glory 
of  sunset  that  made  of  them  things 
enchanted,  aerial,  fantastical,  like  a  dance 
of  Botticelli  angels  on  the  height." 

The   story  opens  with   a  graphic  de- 


HAMPDEN    HOUSE 
Home  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingrhamshirc.    Original  of  Mellor  Park  in  "  MarcelU."    M  n». 
Ward  leased  the  house  one  summer  and  a  part  of  "  David  Gneve"  was  written  here 
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scripdon  of  Lady 
Henry's  salon — ^fre- 
quented by  the  most 
prominent  people  in 
London — ^where  the 
chief  attraction  was 
not  the  great  lady 
herself,  but  her  paid 
companion,  Julie  Le 
Breton.  Everywhere 
Julie  was  met  with 
smiles  and  evidence 
of  eager  interest. 
She  knew  every  one, 
and  "her  rule  ap- 
peared to  be  at  once 
absolute  and  welcome." 


GARDEN   OF   LEVENS   HALL 

Tliis  grarden  contains  two  hundred  yews  trimmed  in 
various  fantastic  shapes.  The  umbrella  tree  is  two 
hundred  years  old.  The  interior  and  the  surroundintr 
country  were  the  scenes  of  **  Heibeck  of  Bannisdale  " 


But  one  evening 
Lady  Henry  was  ill  and  gave  orders  that  the 
guests  be  turned  away  with  her  apologies. 
As  the  carriages  drove  up,  one  by  one, 
the  footman  rehearsed  Lady  Henry's 
excuses.  But  a  group  of  men  soon  as- 
sembled in  the  inner  vestibule,  and  Julie 
felt  impelled  to  invite  them  into  the  library, 
where  they  were  implored  not  to  make 
any  noise.  The  distinguished  frequenters 
of  Lady  Henry's  salon  were  all  there. 
Coffee  was  served,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
blazing  fire  and  a  sense  of  excitement  due 
to  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  an  animated 
conversation  sprang  up,  which  continued 
till  midnight  and  was  at  last  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  Lady  Henry  herself. 


Lady  Henry's 
awakening  led  to 
Julie's  dismissal. 
But  her  friends  did 
not  desert  her.  A 
littie  cottage  was 
found,  where  Julie 
was  soon  comforta- 
bly installed. 

This  much  of  the 
story — and  little  if 
any  more — was  sug- 
gested by  the  life  of 
Julie  de  Lespinasse, 
a  French  woman 
who  figured  brill- 
iantly in  the  Paris  society  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1754  the  Marquise  du  Deffand  was 
one  of  the  famous  women  of  Paris.  Her 
quick  intelligence  and  a  great  reputation 
for  wit  had  brought  to  her  drawing-room 
the  famous  authors,  philosophers,  and 
learned  men  of  the  day.  But  the  great 
lady,  now  nearly  sixty,  was  entirely  blind 
and  subject  to  a  "  chronic  weariness  that 
devoured  her."  She  sought  a  remedy  in 
the  society  of  an  extraordinarily  attractive 
young  woman,  of  somewhat  doubtful 
parentage,  named  Julie  de  Lespinasse, 
whom  she  took  into  her  home  as  a  com- 
panion. Julie  became  a  great  social  suc- 
cess. For  ten  years  she  remained  with 
Madame  du  Deffand,  when  a  bitter  quar- 
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The  place  where  Laura  was  buried  ("  Heibeck  of  Bannisdale") 
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rel  separated  them.  Julie's  friends  com- 
bined to  assure  her  an  income  and  a  home, 
and  she  was  soon  established  almost 
opposite  the  house  of  her  former  patron. 
The  Marechale  de  Luxembourg  presented 
her  with  a  complete  suite  of  furniture. 
Turgot,  the  famous  Minister  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  President  Renault  were  among 
those  who  provided  funds.  D'Alembert, 
distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  author,  and 
geometrician,  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  with  the  Marquise,  became  Julie's 
most  intimate  friend.  When  she  founded 
her  own  salon,  his  official  patronage  and 
constant  presence  assured  its  success. 
Her  success  was,  in  fact,  astonishingly 
rapid.  **  In  the  space  of  a  few  months," 
says  her  biographer,  the  Marquis  de 
S^gur,  "  the  modest  room  with  the  crim- 
son blinds  was  nightly  filled,  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  ten,  by  a  crowd  of  chosen 
visitors,  courtiers  and  men  of  letters,  sol- 
diers and  churchmen,  ambassadors  and 
great  ladies,  .  .  .  each  and  all  gayly 
jostlii^  elbows  as  they  struggled  up  the 
narrow  wooden  stairs,  unregretting,  and 
forgetting  in  the  ardor  of  their  talk,  the 
richest  houses  in  Paris,  their  suppers  and 
l^aDs,  the  opera,  and  the  futile  lures  of 
the  grand  world." 

The  remarkable  career  and  unique  per- 
sonality of  this  famous  woman  furnished 
the  suggestion  for  Julie  Le  Breton.  But 
beyond  this  the  resemblance  is  slight.   The 


subsequent  history  of  the  Frenchwoman 
has  no  relation  to  the  story  of  "  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,"  and  the  personality  of 
the  two  women  differs  in  many  respects. 

"  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  "  is 
like  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  "  in  two  im- 
portant respects :  it  is  a  story  in  which 
the  author  reveals  an  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  English  politics  and  familiarity 
with  the  social  life  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  a  story  of  real  life 
plays  an  important  part.  Indeed,  there  is 
far  more  of  real  life  in  this  novel  than  in 
any  other  the  author  has  written.  William 
Ashe  and  his  frivolous  and  erratic  wife 
KLitty  are  portraits,  considerably  modified 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  real,  of  William 
and  Caroline  Lamb.  William  Lamb — 
known  to  posterity  as  Lord  Melbourne — 
did  not  become  a  distinguished  statesman 
until  after  he  had  entered  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
little  influence  and  almost  unknown  to  the 
country  at  large.  But  soon  after  the  death 
of  George  IV  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
Earl  Grey  as  Home  Secretary.  This  was 
in  1830.  Less  than  four  years  later  he 
rose  suddenly  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
state.  As  Premier  it  was  his  unique  priv- 
ilege to  instruct  the  young  Queen,  Victo- 
ria, in  the  duties  of  her  high  office — a  task 
which    he   executed   with    commendable 
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tact  and  skill.  It  is  the  inconsequential 
William  Lamb  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  the  exalted  Lord  Melbourne, 
whom  Mrs.  Ward  had  in  mind  in  portray- 
ing William  Ashe ;  and  it  was  more  particu- 
larly his  young  wife,  Caroline  I^mb,  who 
furnished  the  real  motive  of  the  novel. 

"  Lady  Caroline,"  we  are  told  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  biographer,  Dr.  Dunckley, 
"  became  the  mistress  of  many  accom- 
plishments. She  acquired  French  and 
Latin,  and  had  the  further  courage,  Mr. 
I'orrens  tells  us,  to  undertake  the  recital 
of  an  ode  of  Sappho.  She  could  draw 
and  paint,  and  had  the  instinct  of  carica- 
ture. Her  mind  was  brimming  with 
romance,  and,  regardless  of  convention- 
ality, she  followed  her  own  tastes  in  every- 
thing. In  conversation  she  was  both 
vivacious  and  witty."  Such  was  Lady 
Caroline  Ponsonby  when  she  married 
William  Lamb.  The  marriage  proved  an 
extremely  unhappy  one.  Lady  Caroline 's 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  flirtations — de- 
liberately planned,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
yet  entered  upon  with  such  mad  rushes  of 
passion  as  to  seem  merely  the  result  of  some 
irresistible  impulse.  A  son  was  bom  to 
the  couple,  but  he  brought  no  joy,  for  as 
he  grew  up  he  developed  an  infirmity  of 
intellect  amounting  almost  to  imbecility. 
The  life  of  the  young  people  was  "an 
incessant  round  of  frivolous  dissipation." 
The  after-supper  revels  often  lasted  till 
daybreak.  But  this  brought  no  happiness, 
and  both  husband  and  wife  came  to  real- 
ize that  marriage  had  beeo,  for  them,  a 
troublesome  affair.  About  this  time  Lord 
Byron  appeared  on  the  scene.  "  Childe 
Harold  "  had  brought  him  sudden  fame. 
He  had  traveled  in  the  East,  was  the  hero 
of  many  escapades,  had  been  sufficiently 
wicked  to  win  the  admiration  of  certain 
ladies  of  romantic  tendencies,  and  alto- 
gether created  quite  2,  furor  through  the 
peculiar  charms  of  his  handsome  face  and 
dashing  ways.  He  sought  and  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Lady  Caroline.  He 
came  to  call  the  next  day  when  she  was 
alone,  and  for  the  next  nine  months,  almost 
lived  at  Melbourne  House.  They  called 
each  other  by  endearing  names,  and 
exchanged  passionate  verses.  They 
were  constantly  together,  and  the  intimacy 
caused  much  scandalous  comment  It 
lasted  until  Byron  became  tired  of  it  all, 


and  announced  his  intention  of  marrying. 
The  marriage  to  a  cousin  of  Lady  Caro- 
line aroused  the  fierce  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  who  proceeded  to  perform  a  litde 
melodrama  of  her  own,  first  trying  to 
jump  out  of  a  window  and  then  stabbing 
herself — not  so  deep  that  it  would  hurt — 
with  a  knife. 

Such  escapades  could  have  but  one 
result  There  came  a  separation,  of 
course  ;  but  some  traces  of  the  early  love 
remained  in  both,  and  when  Lady  Caro- 
line was  d3'ing,  William  Lamb  was  sum- 
moned from  Ireland.  The  final  parting 
was  not  without  tender  affection  on  both 
sides,  and  William  felt  his  loss  deeply. 

In  this  brief  sketch  the  reader  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  novel  will  recognize  Kitty  Ashe  in 
every  line.  The  portraiture  is  very  close. 
Cliffe  takes  the  place  of  Lord  Byron  with- 
out being  made  to  resemble  him.  But 
he  serves  to  reveal  the  weakness  of  Kit- 
ty's character.  Even  Kitty's  mischievous 
work  in  writing  a  book,  which  came  near 
ruining  her  husband's  career,  was  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Caroline  Lamb.  She 
wrote  a  novel  in  which  Byron  and  herself 
were  the  principal  characters,  and  their 
escapades  were  paraded  before  the  world 
in  a  thin  disguise  which  deceived  nobody. 

Of  Mrs.  Ward's  later  books  there  is 
litde  to  say,  so  far  as  scenes  and  "  origi- 
nals "  are  concerned.  In  "  Fenwick's 
Career  "  the  littie  cottage  where  the  art- 
ist and  his  wife  lived  was  in  reality  the 
summer  home  of  Mrs.  Ward's  daughter 
Dorothy.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
near  the  Langdale  Pikes  in  Westmore- 
land, commanding  a  view  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

In  the  "  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory  "  the 
scenery  is  all  taken  from  the  country  near 
Stocks,  the  summer  home  of  the  novelist. 

In  her  latest  book,  "  Daphne,"  or 
"  Marriage  k  la  Mode,"  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington,  Niag!lra  Falls,  and  an  imagi- 
nary English  estate  supply  the  necessary 
scenery,  and  these  are  not  described  with 
real  interest,  for  the  author,  contrary  to 
her  usual  custom,  is  here  writing  with  a 
fixed  didactic  purpose.  But  a  chapter 
incidentally  thrown  in  reflects  the  novel- 
ist's impressions  of  a  visit  to  the 
White  House  as  the  guest  of  President 
Roosevelt — an    experience   which    inter- 
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ested  her  greatly.  In  **the  tall,  black- 
haired  man  with  the  meditative  eye,  the 
equal,  sodal  or  intellectual,  of  any  Foreign 
Minister  that  Europe  might  pit  against 
him,  or  any  diplomat  that  might  be  sent 
to  handle  him,"  it  is  •  easy  to  recognize 
Mr.  Root  Secretar}'  Gaifield  is  *'this 
younger  man,  sparely  built,  with  the  sane 
handsome  face — son  of  a  famous  father, 
modest,  amiable,  efficient."  Secretarv* 
Taft,  with  whom,  apparendy,  the  distin- 
guished author  did  not  really  become 
acquainted,  is  lighdy  referred  to  as  "  this 
other  of  huge  bulk  and  height,  the  hope 
of  a  party,  smiling  already  a  Presidential 
smfle  as  he  passed." 

It  has  been  said  of  this  book  that  it 
does  an  injustice  to  America.     But  such 


ROBIN   GHVLL 

Summer  cotUge  of  Miss  Dorothy  Ward  near 
Lancdale  Pikes.    Original  of  Fenwick's  cottage 

was  assuredly  far  from  the  author's  in- 
tent Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  of  Ejiglish  and  Euro- 
pean public  men,  pays  a  high  compliment 
in  the  remark  that  "  America  need  make 


UPPER   HOUSE    KINDERSCOUT 

The  old  house  at  the  right  of  the  tower  was  the 
old  Marriott's  Farm,  where  Mrs.  Ward  suyed 
while  getting  the  material  for  "  David  Grieve  ^ 

no  excuses  whatever  for  her  best  men. 

.  .  .  She  has  evolved  the  leaders 
she  wants,  and  Europe  has  nothing  to 
teach  them."  She  is  attacking  the  laxity 
of  the  divorce  laws  in  certain  American 
States,  and  in  doing  so  is  actuated  by 
motives  which  every  high-minded  Ameri- 
can must  applaud.  The  English  general 
who  berates  American  institutions  is  held  up 
to  ridicule,  and  the  most  agreeable  woman 
in  the  book — perhaps  the  only  agreeable 
one — is  an  American.  Daphne,  through 
whom  the  author  condemns  the  evil,  is 
not  a  typical  American  girl,  but,  with  evi- 
dent intent  to  avoid  offense,  is  made  the 
daughter  of  a  foreigner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Ward's  feel- 
ings toward  America  are  of  the  kindliest 
nature,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
merits  of  **  Marriage  k  la  Mode  "  as  a  work 
of  fiction,  in  condemning  an  abuse  which 
nobody  can  defend  she  has  performed  a 
real  service. 


NEEDHAM  S   FARM 
The  home  of  David  and  Louie  ("  The  History  of  David  Grieve  ") 
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Double   Trouble 

By  Martha  Toung 

Hit's  good  to  be  twins,  so  some  folks  say. 

Hut,  la  1   some  folks  dunno ; 
Hit  would  be  good  ef  ever'thing 

Growed  double  des  lak  twins  growl 

Ef  two  apples  growed  whar  one  hangs  now, 

And  ever'  peach  was  twins; 
Ef  ever*  cake  dat  Mammy  bake 

Was  cooked  in  double  tins; 

Ef  watermelons  grew  twins  on  de  vine. 

And  Christmas  come  twict  a  yeah. 
You'd  hear  des  two  litde  darkies  say, 
"  Hit's  good  to  be  twins  and  heah  1" 

Our  Mammy  and  Daddy  say  dey  are  twins 

Fer  lovin'  us  bof  enough. 
And  dey  say  us  two  is  better  by  half 

Fer  hatter  dividin'  our  stuff. 

Fer  hit's — "  Peter,  you  take  de  bigges'  half  1" 
And — **  No,  Repeater,  dat's  yo'n  I" 

Our  Mammy  say  us  must  keep  dat  up 
Clean  twel  atter  we're  grown. 

Den  often  one  young  'un  gits  licked  in  a  scrap. 

But  us  two  aJ'a's  winsl 
And  so  ever'  day  us  thanks  de  Lord 

Dat  us  is  bof  un  us  twins! 
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In  the  Service  of^ality 

By   Walter  V.  Woehlke 
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^OR  more  than  half  a  century  New  York 
State  has  been  famous  for  the  apples 
it  produces ;  the  fate  of  the  Delaware 
peach  crop  has  become  a  matter  of  National 
concern  every  spring;  the  reputation  of  Flor- 
ida's oranges  is  older  even  than  that  of  New 
\'ork  State  apples.  Along  the  Adantic  sea- 
board in  the  South,  in  portions  of  the  Middle 
West,  orchards  were  in  blossom  and  bore  fruit 
before  gold  was  found  in  California,  at  a  time 
when  Puget  Sound  was  remoter  from  New 
York  than  Cape  Town  or  China,  And  yet,  with 
the  accumulated  experience  of  a  hundred  years 
and  more  at  their  disposal,  the  Eastern  fruit- 
growers are  going  West  to  learn  their  business. 
Twenty  years  ago  Florida  laughed  at  the  puny 
attempt  of  the  Califomians  to  enter  the  Eastern 
markets  with  their  oranges.  This  spring  fifty 
of  Florida's  representative  orange-growers 
crossed  the  continent  to  study  the  California 
methods  of  growing,  packing,  and  marketing 
the  citrus  crop.  Fifteen  years  ago  Oregon 
and  Washington  imported  apples  from  the 
East  for  home  consumption.  Last  year  scores 
of  Eastern  apple-growers  traveled  through  the 
gray  sage-brush  valleys  and  fir-clad  mountains 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  inspecting  the  young 
orchards  growing  on  the  bare  hillsides,  in  an 
endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices  Western  apples  were  bringing  in  the 
East.  What  they  saw  caused  many  of  them 
to  hurry  home,  put  the  ax  to  their  venerable 
trees,  and  make  a  new  start  along  lines  devel- 
oped on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  lesson  imparted  to  the  Eastern  fruit- 
growers in  the  Far  West  was  short  and  concise. 
Its  main  theme,  recurring  in  every  phase  of  the 
business,  from  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the 
marketing  of  the  crop,  was  Quality.  And  to 
the  average  unit  of  a  democracy  the  lesson  of 
Quality  is  hard  to  master  because  the  tendency 
of  the  mass,  as  opposed  to  the  class,  expresses 
itself  in  mediocrity.  The  service  of  Quality  is 
hard;  it  requires  sustained  effort,  thorough  training,  the  continued  application  of 
foresight  and  judgment,  as  against  the  nearly  automatic  performance  in  the  treadmill 
of  mediocrity ;  but  its  rewards  are  proportionately  greater.  The  Calif ornian's  average 
net  income  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  was  the  magnet  that  drew  the  Florida 
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orange-gprowers  to  the  Golden  State.  The  Eastern 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits  had  heard  of  car-loads  of 
pears  grown  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Oregon 
that  sold  for  three  and  four  thousand  dollars,  of  pears 
that  brought  five,  six,  and  even  eight  cents  apiece, 
wholesale,  in  New  York  City,  when  their  own  pears 
sold  for  but  a  small  fraction  of  these  prices ;  they 
had  heard  of  consignments  of  apples  sent  from  the 
Hood  River  Valley  in  Oregon,  and  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  in  Washington,  to  London,  there  to  set  new 
price  records  in  competition  with  the  most  famous 
fruits  of  the  Old  W'orld.  They  had  heard  of  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  orchards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  yield- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  and  more  per  acre  in  a  year ; 
startling  tales  of  the  earnings  of  Western  groves  had 
come  to  their  ears ;  and  their  investigations  showed 
that  these  earnings  were  the  rewards  paid  by  Quality 
to  the  faithful  toilers  in  its  ser\'ice. 

Intrinsically  Eastern  fruit  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  product  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  best  grade 
of  apples  gi'own  in  New  Vork  State  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  the  apple  of  the  West.  But  onfy 
the  hii:;h€st  gniih  can  stand  the  test,  for  the  125,000 
cars  of  fruit  and  fruit  pnxlucts  that  annually  roll  over 
the  passes  of  the  Rockies,  eastward  bound,  are  filled 
with  only  the  choicest  portion  of  the  Western  fruit 
crop.     The  balance  stays  at  home.     This  process  of 
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segregating  the  best  from  the  inferior  is  perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Western  horticulturist's  surprising 
success.  It  was  not  adopted  by  choice.  Circum- 
stances compelled  its  introduction.  When  the  in- 
creasing output  of  the  early  groves  forced  the  growers 
to  find  a  new  outlet  for  the  surplus  other  than  the 
home  markets,  the  populous  East  and  Middle  West 
offered  the  logical  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
between  the  centers  of  population  and  the  scattered 
fringe  of  young  orchards  in  the  half- wilderness  lay 
the  \\idth  of  a  continent.  On  rickety  rails  in  rickety 
cars  the  sensitive  fruit  had  to  climb  to  the  chilly 
heights  of  mountain  passes,  cross  endless  shadeless 
plains  shimmering  in  dry  heat  waves,  and  roll  across 
the  level  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  Valley's  humid 
prairies.  Obviously  only  sound  fruit  could  survive 
such  an  arduous  journey,  and  then  only  if  carefully 
packed  to  withstand  the  incessant  jolting.  It  became 
equally  obvious  that  the  grower's  pocketbook  could 
not  endure  the  cost  of  the  fruit's  long  trip  unless 
better  prices  were  realized  than  those  paid  for  F.astcrn 
fruit  By  sorting  his  sound  fruit  into  grades  and 
paying  freight  only  on  the  best,  the  grower  could  meet 
the  transportation  charges.  And  when  he  had  cl earls 
seen  that  only  the  highest  class  of  fruit  was  worth 
shipping,  he  turned  to  his  orchard  in  an  endeavor 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit  of  shipping  grade. 
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Strange,  unfamiliar,  distorted,  the  West- 
em  orchards  appeared  to  the  curious 
Eastern  growers.  The  Western  orchard 
is  no  place  to  linger  "  in  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple  tree."  The  sentiment  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  wide-spreading,  high- 
crowned  trees  of  the  Eastern  groves  in 
their  setting  of  green  fields  and  meadows, 
of  towering  maples,  sturdy  oaks,  of  soft 
wooded  hills  in  the  hazy  distance,  of  an- 
cient rambling  homes  peering  around  the 
comer  of  the  wood  lot  across  the  lazy 
brook,  is  absent  in  the  Westem  fmit 
regions.  The  orchard  beyond  the  Rock- 
ies is  all  business,  a  hard,  prosaic  fruit- 
producing  factory  in  which  reluctant 
nature  is  forced  into  the  harness  by  the 
grower.  The  hills  that  form  the  back- 
ground are  naked,  treeless.  Their  harsh 
contours  stand  unveiled  against  the  hard 
sky.  No  shade  trees  but  ragged  rows  of 
eucalj-ptus  break  the  sweep  of  the  land- 
scape. No  green  meadows  moderate  the 
glare  of  gray  plain  arid  purple  hills.  Dry, 
brown  dust  covers  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  two  and  three  inches  deep.  Not  a 
vestige  of  green,  not  a  patch  of  grass, 
mitigates  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  floor 
out  of  which  the  orderly  rows  of  trunks 
rise.  Nothing  but  a  blanket  of  fine  dust, 
laboriously  maintained  by  the  grower  to 
break  up  capillary  attraction,  prevents  the 
baking  of  the  surface  in  the  rainless  sum- 
mer and  enables  the  soO  to  retain  its  moist- 
ure with  a  minimum  of  irrigation.  The 
trees  are  lacking  in  individuality.  They 
are  all  of  one  monotonous  size  and  shape, 
low,  bush-like,  the  crowns  starting  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground  that  their  every 
portion  may  be  easily  and  conveniently 
reached. 

Harvest  time  in  the  Westem  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  cherry  orchards  is  no 
playtime.  There  is  no  shaking  of  high 
branches,  no  screaming  of  children  mn- 
ning  to  and  fro  with  loads  of  fmit.  When 
the  gangs  of  pickers  go  up  the  step- 
ladders  standing  alongside  of,  not  leaning 
against,  the  trees,  the  foreman  instmcts 
them  to  take  hold  of  the  fmit  with  the 
full  hand,  in  order  to  distribute  the  press- 
ure evenly  over  the  entire  surface,  to 
tum  it  gentiy,  and,  with  a  rapid  lateral 
twist,  detach  the  stem  from  the  twig,  for 
an  apple  or  a  pear  without  its  stem  loses 
caste.      In  many  orchards  the  fruit  is 


picked  into  tin  buckets  in  preference  to 
baskets,  for  tin  makes  a  loud  noise  if  a 
picker,  contrary  to  instmctions,  drops  the 
fruit  into  it  instead  of  laying  it  down  care- 
fully. This  slow,  painstaking  work  re- 
duces the  daily  output- of  the  pickers,  but 
it  also  reduces  the  amount  of  fmit  that 
decays  before  it  arrives  in  the  market 
Healthy  fruit  with  an  unbroken  skin  will 
survive  the  long  journey  and  remain  sound, 
while  the  slightest  puncture  or  bruise, 
even  if  it  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  offers  a 
foothold  to  the  fungi  that  cause  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  large  storagje-bins  of  the  East  into 
which  apples  and  other  fmit  are  dumped 
as  they  come  from  the  tree  have  been 
discarded  in  the  West  The  pickers  place 
their  buckets  before  the  sorter,  who  divides 
the  fruit  into  three  classes,  first  and  sec- 
ond grade  and  culls.  Only  perfect  fmit 
above  a  certain  size,  of  symmetrical  shape 
and  good  color,  goes  into  the  storage- 
boxes  containing  first  grade ;  fmit  having 
lost  the  stem,  deficient  in  color,  or  with  a 
slight  blemish  on  the  skin  makes  up  the 
second  grade.  All  undersized,  worm- 
eaten,  malformed,  diseased,  bmised,  and 
overripe  specimens  travel  to  the  cull  pile. 

The  average  Eastem  apple-grower 
ships  his  crop  in  large  barrels  containing 
indiscriminately  apples  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  cost  of  buying  the  barrel 
and  filling  it  is  his  only  expense.  In  the 
West,  with  its  scarcity  of  labor,  the  apple 
must  be  handled  five  times  before  it  is 
ready  for  shipment,  and  a  special  building 
must  be  provided  and  equipped  for  the 
operations.  After  the  pickers  and  grad- 
ers have  finished  their  work,  the  apples — 
or  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  or  apri- 
cots— are  turned  over  to  the  sizer,  who 
passes  them  through  a  board  with  circu- 
lar holes  of  different  diameters,  sizing 
each  grade  separately.  With  the  heaps 
of  apples  of  uniform  size  and  grade  be- 
fore them,  the  wrappers  and  packers 
begin  their  work.  Each  apple  is  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  the  ends  are 
twisted  tightly  about  the  stem  to  keep  it 
from  injuring  its  neighbors,  and  the 
wrapped  fmit  is  placed  in  orderly  rows 
and  tiers  into  a  box  containing  about  a 
bushel,  for  the  smaller  the  package,  the 
better  the  fmit  will  stand  shipping.  A 
machine  presses  the  cover  down  on  the 
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TWEKTY-FIVE  POUNDS   OF   CALIFORNIA    WINTER   AI'PLES 
Grown  oa  a  twi«  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long.    An  eloquent  example  of  intelligrent  thinning 
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An  orangre-packinff  house  in  California  ten  years  zgo.    The  oranges  were  handled  like  baseballs, 
rolled  along  chutes,  forced  to  take  long  drops,  bruised  and  crushed  in  every  step  of  the  packing  process 


packed  boxes  until  it  has  been  fastened 
with  nails.  A  lithograph  with  the  brand 
of  the  fruit,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
grower  or  packer,  is  pasted  on  one  end  of 
the  box,  a  rubber  stamp  indicates  the  size 
and  number  of  the  contents,  and  at  last 
the  package  is  ready  for  the  journey. 

When  a  merchant  receives  a  consign- 
ment of  suits  from  the  factory,  he  is 
satisfied  when  the  garments  at  the  top  of 
the  box  correspond  in  quality,  size,  and 
color  to  his  order.  He  does  not  empty 
the  box  to  inspect  the  garments  lying  at  the 
bottom.  He  knows  they  will  conform  in 
every  respect  to  the  standard  of  those 
coming  into  view  first.  It  is  not  always 
thus  with  fruit.  Many  a  basket  of  peaches, 
many  a  box  of  cherries,  of  strawberries,  or 
apples,  hides  a  mass  of  undersized,  green, 
decayed,  bruised,  and  wormy  fruit  beneath 
a  smiling  surface  of  sound,  attractive 
fruit.  Nor  is  this  deception  practiced  only 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Before  the  growers 
of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  in  Oregon, 
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unreservedly  made  quality  their  object, 
buyers  of  Hood  River  fruit  probed  beneath 
the  surface  before  making  an  offer  for  the 
consignment.  Frail  human  nature  caused 
the  growers  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  a 
large  pile  of  worthless  culls  and  endeavor 
to  keep  down  its  size.  Desiring  to  lessen 
expenses,  many  growers  urged  the  pickers 
and  packers  to  work  faster  and  hurried 
the  fruit  through  the  packing-houses.  In 
1904,  when  the  Hood  River  growers 
graded  and  packed  their  crops  individually, 
each  one  according  to  his  light,  the  aver- 
age price  received  for  apples  was  but 
84  cents  per  box,  scarcely  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. That  year  the  growers  united, 
engaged  a  man  who  had  been  preaching 
better  fruit  to  them  for  years,  turned  the 
handling  of  their  crops  over  to  him,  and 
devoted  their  attention  solely  to  their 
trees.  Individual  packing  ceased.  The 
preacher  of  Quality  was  left  to  carry  his 
theories  into  practice.     Under  his  regime 
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A  California  orangre-packinpr  house  with  vacuum-cleaninR  system  and  hardwood 
floors.  The  dransres  travel  sinjgrle  file  on  endless  belts  and  movine  tables,  are  assorted 
automatically  and  wrapped  m  tissue  paper  by  machinery,   for  careful   packinn: 


the  cull  pfle  thrived  and  grew  until  it  was 
twice  and  thrice  its  former  size.  More 
and  better  help  was  engaged,  the  time 
and  the  cost  of  packing  fruit  increased, 
but  the  growers  did  not  complain,  for  each 
cent  added  to  the  cost  of  preparing  a  box 
of  fruit  added  eight  and  ten  cents  to  the  mar- 
ket price.  In  four  years  the  price  of  their 
apples  rose  from  an  average  of  84  cents 
per  box  to  $1.81,  with  fancy  grades  bring- 
ing three  dollars  and  more,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  fruit  expanded  until  buyers 
made  their  purchases  without  inspection, 
without  ojjening  the  box  to  look  even  at  the 
top  layer.  They  knew  that  the  label  on 
the  outside  told  the  whole  truth  concern- 
ing variety,  size,  and  grade  of  the  contents. 
Placing  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  175 
boxes,  an  increase  in  net  profit  of  almost 
a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  by  virtue  of 
careful  and  efficient  grading  and  packing 
methods  was  too  good  to  resist  Growers 
of  fruit  other  than  apples  fell  in  line.  The 
owners  of  prune  orchards  discovered  that 


prunes,  selling  in  bulk  for  $22.50  per  ton, 
brought  $42  for  an  equal  quantity  when 
graded  and  packed  in  boxes.  Graded 
and  attractively  put  up,  cherries  sold  for 
three  and  four  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  bulk  price ;  and  a  lining  of  lace 
paper,  costing  less  than  a  cent,  added  fif- 
teen cents  to  the  selling  price  of  a  half- 
box  of  choice  table  pears. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia furnish  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
rewards  Quality  pays  her  followers. 
Having  originated,  under  the  lash  of  ne- 
cessity, the  modem  methods  for  preparing 
fruit  for  distant  markets,  the  Califomians 
have  brought  these  methods  to  perfec- 
tion. Nowhere  in  the  wide  world  is  a 
fruit  crop  of  equal  or  even  half  the  size 
handled  with  greater,  more  circumspect 
care  than  the  citrus  harvest  of  the  Golden 
State.  As  a  result  of  this  care,  California 
citrus  groves  in  full  bearing  have  netted 
their  owners  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  and  more,  on  the  average,  during  the 
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last  four  or  five  years.  Above  the  mass 
of  the  growers  satisfied  with  the  average 
returns  tower  the  incomes,  often  scarcely 
credible,  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry,  of 
the  men  who  demand  that  the  fruit  of 
their  groves  be  handled  from  the  tree  to 
the  car  as  though  it  were  encased  in  egg- 
shells. Regularly,  year  after  year,  day 
after  day,  the  fruit  packed  under  the 
brands  of  these  leaders  sells  in  the  New 
York  auction-rooms  at  prices  exceeding 
those  of  the  general  run  by  half  a  dollar 
and  more  per  box.  With  a  minimum 
yield  of  150  boxes  of  oranges  per  acre — 
the  groves  of  the  leaders  furnish  a  much 
larger  crop — the  premium  paid  for  Quality 
exceeds  $75  per  acre.  But  it  requires 
incessant  intelligent  effort  to  earn  this 
premium.  No  detail  is  too  small  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  man  anxious  for  the 
highest  market  price.  Even  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  bag  into  which  the  picker 
places  the  oranges  after  cutting  them  off 
the  trees  attracts  his  attention.  In  the 
average  orchard  the  picker  simply  sus- 
pends the  bag  from  the  neck  by  a  single 
band,  throwing  it  over  on  the  left  hip. 
every  now  and  then  to  ease  the  strain. 
This  shifting  of  the  bag  is  prohibited  in 
the  premium  groves.  A  double  band  in 
the  form  of  a  yoke  fitting  across  the 
shoulders  holds  the  bag  securely  on  the 
picker's  chest,  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  throw  the  bag  over  to  the  hip  and 
thereby  crush  and  rub  the  oranges  against 
each  other  while  the  stem  is  still  on  them 
without  its  paper  padding.  In  the  best 
lemon  groves  the  fruit  is  literally  handled 
with  gloves  to  prevent  injuries  to  the  rind 
through  the  finger-nails.  Canvas  instead 
of  wooden  bins,  hoppers  lined  with  strips 
of  rubber  hose,  receive  the  fruit  in  the 
packing-houses.  The  brushes  which 
clean  the  fruit  are  adjusted  with  such 
nicety  that  an  egg  could  pass  between 
them  unharmed.  On  their  way  to  the 
graders,  to  the  weighing-machine,  to  the 
sizers,  the  wrappers  and  packers,  the 
orange  are  no  longer  rolled  down  inclined 
chutes.  They  travel  to  their  destination 
in  single  file  over  endless  belts,  and  the 
filled  boxes  are  carried  by  automatic  con- 
veyers, miniature  railway  lines,  to  the 
storage-rooms  or  the  loading  platform 
without  the  least  jar. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  rough  barrels, 


the  crude  storage-shelves  of  the  Eastern 
apple  orchards,  to  the  visitors'  gallery  of 
the  Redlands  Orange  Producers'  Associ- 
ation. Thousands  of  miles  of  physical 
distance  lie  between  them,  and  on  the 
scale  of  industrial  evolution  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  bam  in  which  the  country 
butcher  kills  a  pig  and  the  packing-houses 
of  the  Chicago  stock-yards.  The  slaugh- 
tering-houses of  the  Windy  City,  so  far 
as  cleanliness  and  ingenuity  in  replacing 
hand  labor  by  machinery  are  concerned, 
would  do  well  to  try  to  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  the  California  orange  establish- 
ment. There  is  not  a  dark  corner  in  this 
bloodless  packing-house.  A  vacuum  clean- 
ing system  sucks  up  all  dust  and  dirt,  and 
pleasant  rest-rooms  have  been  provided 
for  the  employees.  Except  for  the  grad- 
ing and  the  actual  filling  of  the  boxes,  all 
other  operations  are  performed  by  ma- 
chines. Without  human  assistance  the 
brushed,  graded,  and  weighed  oranges 
segregate  themselves  according  to  size 
into  different  bins.  An  endless  belt  car- 
ries them  in  single  file  under  a  row  of 
springs  arranged  in  varying  heights.  The 
orange  with  the  largest  diameter  touches 
the  first  and  highest  spring  and  automat- 
ically closes  the  electric  circuit,  which 
operates  a  kicker  that  gentiy  shoves  the 
orange  off  the  belt  into  a  padded  compart- 
ment. The  kicker  retires  before  the  next 
orange  passes  on  its  way  to  the  spring 
corresponding  to  its  diameter.  Still  more 
ingenious  is  the  wrapping-machine,  a  steel 
hand  with  rubber-lined  fingers  that  pick 
up  the  orange  from  a  rubber  disk  and 
place  it  upon  a  second  plate  of  the  same 
material,  across  which  the  tissue  paper 
runs  from  a  roU.  Automatically  the  paper 
is  cut  to  the  proper  size,  placed  around  the 
orange,  the  four  ends  are  twisted  tightiy 
about  the  stem,  and  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
the  women  who  place  it  into  the  shipping 
boxes.  Before  the  tissue  paper  reaches 
the  orange  it  passes  through  a  miniature 
printing-press,  which  stamps  the  name  of 
the  brand  upon  the  sheet.  Should  a  tour- 
ist order  a  special  box  sent  to  friends,  the 
form  is  changed  and  the  sender's  name 
takes  the  place  of  the  brand. 

That  Redlands  packing-house,  with  all 
its  intricate  machinery,  and  the  box  fac- 
tory operated  in  conjunction  with  it,  and 
some  fourscore  other  packing-houses,  rep- 
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lesenting  an  investment  of  over  two  mill- 
ions, belong  to  the  citrus-growers,  to  the 
men  who  produce  the  fruit,  and  they  are 
operated  solely  for  the  producers'  benefit. 
Two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  citrus 
b.^t  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  lies  a  com- 
pact district  which  supplies  more  than 
half  the  raisins  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Here,  also,  large  buildings  filled 
with  cosdy  machinery  are  in  operation, 
buildings  in  which  complicated  apparatus 
automatically  removes  the  stems  from  the 
dried  grapes,  takes  out  the  seeds,  cleans 
the  raisins,  and  presses  them  into  packing- 
boxes.  But  these  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents do  not  belong  to  the  growers ;  they 
are  the  property  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, and  they  are  operated  solely 
for  the  pockets  of  these  individuals  and 
companies,  with  no  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  producer.  The  California  orange- 
growers,  owning  the  appliances  for  pre- 
paring their  fruit  for  the  market,  are  pros- 
perous and  smile.  The  California  raisin- 
growers,  pa5ring  annual  tribute  to  the  firms 
operating  the  packing-houses  for  profit, 
are  unable  to  make  the  product  of  their 
fertile  acres  cover  expenses.  Yet  the 
advantage  in  age  of  the  industry,  in  estab- 
lished markets,  in  lower  freight  rates,  in 
their  ability  to  hold  their  product  for 
months  and  years  without  deterioration, 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  raisin-growers. 
But  the  orange-producers  early  learned 
the  value  of  united  action,  of  welding  an 
unorganized  multitude  of  small,  aimless 
interests  into  one  powerful,  homogeneous 
purpose,  and  of  directing  this  purpose  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  industry.  Co- 
operation saved  the  citrus  men  from  the 
fate  of  the  raisin-growers.  The  pooling 
of  their  pennies  made  possible  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  packing-houses  and  their 
equipment  and  placed  the  man  owning 
fvit,  acres  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
man  having  the  crop  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  to  prepare.  United  action  pro- 
cured for  them  a  reduction  in  freight  rates, 
and  united  action  helped  them  to  increase 
the  duties  on  imported  citrus  fruits. 
Wherever  their  example  has  been  fol- 
k>wed  in  the  West,  the  fruit-growers  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  their  or- 
chards in  prime  condition,  and  their  settle- 
ments thriving,  for  co-operation  presup- 
poses a  high  d^^ree  of  intelligence.     In 


the  West  co-operation  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  has  become  an 
established  fact  From  San  Diego  to 
Vancouver  new  organizations  of  fruit- 
growers are  being  formed  constantiy,  and 
with  the  spread  of  the  movement  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  improving. 

Before  the  young  Western  fruit  industry 
is  on  a  sound,  permanent  basis  the  field  of 
co-operation  must  be  extended.  A  pool  of 
small  growers  for  the  single  purpose  of 
packing  the  fruit  at  cost  is  insufficient 
A  drastic  lesson  of  this  insufficiency  was 
taught  the  cantaloup-growers  of  the  hot 
Imperial  Valley,  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
Colorado  desert,  in  the  spring  of  1908. 
The  cantaloup  crop  of  the  district  that 
spring  was  large.  It  had  the  field  all  to 
itself.  No  other  melons  would  appear  on 
the  markets  for  months,  and  the  entire 
country,  tired  of  canned  fruits,  was  impa- 
tiently jingling  its  spoon  for  the  canta- 
loups. The  first  crates  brought  phe- 
nomenal prices ;  in  the  scramble  for  the 
melons  to  be  eaten  while  the  snow  was 
still  on  the  ground,  twenty  and  thirty 
cents  apiece  wholesale  was  paid  by  the 
buyers.  The  growers  were  jubilayit.  For 
six  weeks  in  March  and  April  forty  car- 
loads of  cantaloups  every  day  were 
shipped  out  of  the  valley,  two  thousand 
car-loads  within  a  month  and  a  half.  But 
when  the  returns  came  in,  the  accounts 
showed  that  the  prices  realized  for  the 
melons  barely  covered  the  transportation 
and  selling  expenses.  For  a  whole  sea- 
son's work  the  growers  had  practically 
nothing  to  show.  Of  course  the  pro- 
ducers blamed  the  railways  and  the  com- 
mission houses  for  their  failure.  They 
did  not  realize  that  their  neglect  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  supply  and  demand 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  low  prices.  With 
the  entire  country  bare  of  melons,  the 
growers  had  consigned  nearly  all  of  the 
two  thousand  car-loads  to  but  three  mar- 
kets: New  York,  Chicago,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Under  this  avalanche  of  melons 
at  a  time  when  only  the  wealthy  consumer 
considered  himself  able  to  buy  the  friiit, 
prices  broke  and  dwindled  as  fast  as  the 
melon  congestion  increased. 

The  Western  horticulturist  has  learned 
that  the  commercial  packer  works  only 
for  his  private  pocket,  and  he  has  almost 
eliminated   private   enterprise    from  this 
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field.  He  still  has  to  learn  that  he  must 
take  the  marketing,  the  selling  end  of  the 
business,  into  his  own  hands  if  his  success 
shall  be  lasting,  if  chance  and  speculation 
shall  be  removed  as  factors  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  commission  houses  to  whom 
the  melon  shipments  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley were  consigned  were  little  concerned 
in  the  price  slump.  Their  interest  ceased 
with  their  commissions.  The  commission 
men  in  the  three  congested  markets  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  altruistic  enough  to 
decline  shipments  on  account  of  low  prices, 
to  send  them  to  comjjetitors  in  other  cities 
that  the  grower  might  obtain  a  reasonable 
return  for  his  work. 

Thanks  to  the  extension  of  co-operation 
to  the  selling  part  of  the  business,  no 
other  Western  fruit  is  marketed  with  fewer 
price  fluctuations  or  with  greater  regularity 
than  the  California  orange  crop.  Thirty 
thousand  car-loads  of  citrus  fruit  are  dis- 
posed of  annually  in  Eastern  markets  with- 
out congestion,  without  oversupply  at  one 
point  and  scarcity  at  another.  This  result 
is  achieved  because  four  thousand  of  the 
six  thousand  growers  act  as  a  unit  in  the 
marketing  process.  Through  a  central 
oiiganization,  the  California  Fruit-Growers' 
Exchange,  these  growers  distribute  their 
crop  evenly  throughout  the  country.  The 
central  body  acts  as  an  orange  clearing- 
house. It  receives  the  fruit  from  the  indi- 
vidual members,  apportions  it  among  the 
markets,  sells  it,  and  transmits  the  returns 
to  the  growers.  It  does  not  work  for 
profit.  All  services  are  performed  at 
actual  cost  raised  by  a  small  uniform  levy 
upon  each  box  of  fruit  sold.  The  Ex- 
change does  not,  like  a  number  of  farm- 
ers' unions  organized  of  late,  attempt  to 
fix  prices,  to  manipulate  the  market  by 
creafing  artificial  scarcity.  It  simply 
attempts  to  systematize  the  distribution 
of  the  crop,  to  prevent  congestion,  and  to 
stimulate  the  demand.  Neither  does  it 
curtail  individual  enterprise.  The  better 
the  fruit  of  the  individual  grower,  the 
higher  will  be  the  price  it  brings  and  the 
larger  the  returns  transmitted  to  him 
through  the  Exchange.  If  a  grower's 
fruit  be  of  inferior  quality  or  poorly 
packed,  that  grower  must  content  himself 
with  the  price  his  fruit  realizes  through 
the  Exchange  ;  but  whether  his  fruit  be 
low  grade  or  high,  the  Exchange  enables 


him  to  dispose  of  it  at  prevailing  prices 
for  the  grade  without  paying  tribute  to 
speculators  or  commission  houses,  for  the 
Exchange  maintains  a  thoroug^y  oi^gan- 
ized  sales  force  of  its  own  in  every  market 
of  the  country.  Through  this  organization 
the  growers  are  able  to  ship  two  hundred 
car-loads  of  oranges  a  day  for  months 
without  causing  the  price  to  slump  below 
the  limit  of  profit,  to  preserve  system  and 
order  where  chaos  reigned  before.  Six- 
teen years  ago  the  unorganized  growers 
slept  restlessly  under  the  nightmape  of 
overproduction,  because  a  crop  of  four 
thousand  car-loads  sold  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  selling.  To-day, 
with  an  output  seven  times  laiiger,  over- 
production has  ceased  to  be  a  menace. 

Co-operation  in  the  packing  and  mar- 
keting processes  leaves  the  grower  free 
to  devote  all  his  attention  to  his  trees. 
They  need  it  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
fruit  trees  in  most  portions  of  the  Western 
fruit  districts  will  either  die  immediately 
or  the  long,  rainless  summer,  the  parched, 
baked  ground,  will  stunt  them.  Orchards 
in  the  East  will  produce  a  fair-sized  crop 
without  a  particle  of  care,  but  in  the  West 
the  grower  must  wovk  for  every  apple, 
pear,  peach,  cherry,  or  orange  his  trees 
develop  and  mature.  This  unceasing 
effort  needed  in  the  production  of  crops 
circumscribes,  both  through  the  amount 
of  money  and  labor  involved,  the  size  of 
individual  holdings.  Nature  forces  the 
Western  grower  to  confine  himself  to  a 
small  plot  of  ground,  rewarding  him  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  care  he 
bestows  upon  his  few  acres.  Prodigious 
crop  figures,  miraculous  yields,  have  been 
reported  from  these  small  farms  of  the 
West,  without,  however,  a  statement  of 
the  effort,  experience,  and  cash  the  grower 
put  into  the  ground  before  it  yielded  the 
harvest.  At  one  of  the  recent  Fruit- 
Growers'  Conventions  of  California  C.  C. 
Teague,  a  grower  who  had  become 
wealthy  from  a  forty-acre  lemon  grove, 
presented  an  itemized  statement  showing 
that  each  one  of  his  forty  acres  required 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $233  before  a 
box  of  lemons  was  shipped.  With  the 
freight  charges  included,  this  grower  had 
to  make  each  acre  produce  $600  worth 
of  lemons  before  a  cent  of  profit  accrued 
to  himself.     Yet  he  succeeded  when  a 
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neighboring  grove  slipped  out  of  its  own- 
er*s  hands  through  neglect. 

There  are  no  periods  of  rest  for  the 
Western  fruit-grower.  From  January  to 
December  he  must  fight  for  his  crop.  He 
must  irrigate ;  he  must  cultivate  the  soil 
continuously;  he  must  sow  and  plow 
under  cover  crops  to  maintain  the  humus 
supply ;  he  must  spread  tons  of  fertilizer ; 
he  must  prune  and  trim  his  rank-growing 
trees ;  he  must  defend  them  against  in- 
sect, fungous,  and  bacterial  enemies ;  and 
he  must  even  fight  the  prodigality  of  ap- 
peased nature  that  his  fruit  may  be  of  the 
desired  quality.  For  if  he  is  loyal  to  his 
orchard,  the  trees  in  the  mild  cUmate  will 
proceed  to  cover  themselves  with  such  an 
enormous  load  of  fruit  that  many  of  the 
branches  would  break  and  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  become  exhausted.  In  the  East 
nature  takes  care  that  the  tree's  load  shall 
not  be  excessive.  Wind,  torrential  rains, 
frost,  hail — they  all  take  their  share  of  the 
blossoms  and  immature  fruit,  often  until 
nothing  is  left  to  ripen  in  the  fall.  In  the 
West  the  grower  must  assist  nature  and 
lighten  the  load  his  trees  are  bearing.  It 
is  a  cruel,  tedious  task,  this  thinning  out 
of  the  growing  crop.  It  hurts  the  grow- 
er's heart  to  see  bushels  upon  bushels  of 
small  apples,  peaches,  or  pears  stripped 
off  the  branches  and  thrown  on  the 
ground,  but  the  progressive  grower  will 
not  let  his  greed  overcome  his  reason.  He 
knows  that  the  balance  left  on  the  trees 
will  more  than  recompense  him  for  the 
loss.  By  a  systematic  thinning  of  the  im- 
mature fruit  the  grower  can  determine 
with  almost  mathematical  accuracy  what 


size  the  remainder  shall  attain.  The  more 
fruit  he  removes,  the  larger  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  specimens  left  on  the  branches, 
the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  fruit  will  be 
when  it  ripens.  By  decreasing  the  space, 
he  can  raise  a  larger  quantity  of  smaller- 
sized  fruit.  The  thinning  process  intelli- 
gentiy  performed  gives  the  grower  a 
chance  to  remove  all  malformed,  injured, 
worm-eaten,  or  diseased  fruit,  enabling 
the  tree  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the 
production  of  a  sound,  healthy  crop  of 
uniform  size. 

Though  the  fruits,  fresh,  dried,  canned, 
and  preserved,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
marketed  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world,  the  industry  is  as  yet  in  its  swad- 
dling-clothes. Within  five  years  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have 
increased  their  fruit  production  fivefold, 
and  California  will  not  lag  behind.  Al- 
ready the  cry  of  overproduction  is  heard 
again,  faintiy.  The  Pacific  Coast  need 
fear  no  increase  in  production,  if  modem 
marketing  methods  are  adopted.  The 
danger  lies  rather  in  a  falling  off  of  the 
product's  quality.  Attracted  by  the  glit- 
tering profits  per  acre  earned  by  men  who 
gave  years  of  study  and  toil  not  only  to 
their  orchards  but  to  each  individual  tree, 
newcomers  are  rushing  in  and  setting  out 
numberless  trees  after  cursory  investi- 
gations, in  the  hope  of  becoming  rich 
without  effort.  Even  the  long-distance 
method  of  fruit-raising  is  finding  favor 
with  men  having  land  to  sell  to  non-resi- 
dents. The  business  of  growing  Quality 
fruit  requires  wide  and  varied  experience, 
the  knowledge  of  an  expert. 


A   RATLAVAV   THROUGH   THE   FIG   TKKES 
An  example  of  clean  cultivation  and  uniform  pruning^ 
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A   COMET   I\   THE   MIDDLE   AGES 


Hal  ley  and  His  Comet 

By   Waldemar   Kaempffert 

Photographs  by  E.  E,  Barnard^  Professor  of  Astronomy  at   Yerkes  Observatory 


WAITING  for  the  return  of 
Halley's  Comet  after  a  lapse 
of  over  seventy-five  years  is 
very  much  like  waiting  for  a  train.  We 
know  the  track  on  which  the  train  will 
speed  toward  us ;  but  whether  the  train 
will  be  on  time  or  not,  we  cannot  know. 
We  know  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  but  not 
the  exact  minute  when  it  will  swing  around 
the  sun.  A  photographic  plate  at  the  end 
of  a  telescope  will  perform  the  functions 
of  a  celestial  telegram  for  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  tell  us  how  late  the  comet  may  be 
and  when  it  will  glide  into  full  view. 
Every  night  during  the  present  year  tele- 
scopic cameras  have  searched  the  heavens 
for  a  hazy  disk  of  light,  so  dim  that  the 
unaided  eye  cannot  see  it.  To  Professor 
Max  Wolff,  of  Heidelberg,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  first  detected  the  comet 
on  September  11,  1909.  As  a  tribute  to 
modem  mathematical  astronomy  it  maybe 


stated  that  he  found  it  very  nearly  in  the 
exact  position  indicated  by  the  calculations. 

The  return  of  Halley's  Comet  in  the 
spring  of  1910  will  be  an  astronomical 
event  of  much  pith  and  moment,  because 
it  was  the  very  first  body  of  its  kind  for 
which  a  time-table  was  computed,  because 
an  opportunity  will  be  presented  of  revising 
that  time-table,  and  because  it  will  enable 
the  astronomer  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
photographs  of  its  striking  features  for 
comparison  with  photographs  to  be  taken 
by  unborn  astronomers  in  1986  or  1987. 

Of  such  mathematical  importance  is  the 
return  of  Halley's  Comet  that  at  various 
times  scientists  have  spent  months  in  cal- 
culating the  exact  period  of  its  revolution. 
Even  now,  when  comets  are  discovered  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  year,  we  know 
only  that  it  may  be  expected  to  become 
a  striking  object  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  April,  1910.     Such  are  the  accelerar 
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tions  and  retardations  suffered  by  every 
comet  as  it  sweeps  past  the  planets  of 
our  solar  system  that  absoluteness  of  pre- 
diction is  well-nigh  impossible.  Often  a 
comet  is  twisted  out  of  its  normal  orbit  by 
planetary  attraction,  with  the  result  that 
we  may  lose  sight  of  it  forever.  Jupiter 
is  responsible  for  many  such  deflections. 
Thus,  in  1886,  he  wrenched  a  comet  out 
of  its  course,  derailed  it,  as  it  were,  and 
reduced  its  period  of  revolution  from 
twenty-seven  to  seven  years.  In  1779  a 
comet  known  as  Lexell's  glided  so  near 
him  that  it  was  never  seen  again.  All  told, 
Jupiter  has  captured  a  family  "of  thirty 
comets,  and  holds  them  by  virtue  of  his 
enormous  attraction.  Saturn  has  similarly 
acquired  two  comets,  Uranus  three,  and 
Neptune  six.  Obviously  a  comet's  course 
may  be  both  devious  and  uncertain. 

Of  all  the  comets  that  have  ever  been 
discovered,  Halley's  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  the  most  historical.  It 
flashed  upon  the  world  when  Eg^-pt  was 
young  and  when  Greece  was  a  wilder- 
ness inhabited  by  savages.  Perhaps  it 
will  a)ntinue  to  return  when  mankind  is 
old  and  decrepit,  and  the  earth  is  enter- 
ing that  last  tragic  stage  of  its  existence 
when  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  cold,  dead, 
desolate  world.  Yet,  ancient  as  the  comet 
is,  its  scientific  history  begins  with  the 
n\M\  whose  name  it  bears  and  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

It  was  Edmund  Halley  who  urged 
upon  Newton  the  necessity  of  publishing 
that  famous  manuscript  in  which  the  laws 
of  gravitation  are  laid  down  ;  it  was  Hal- 
ley  who  paid  for  the  printing  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  although  he  was  sorely  re- 
duced in  circumstances  ;  and  it  was  Hal- 
ley  who  dramatically  drove  home  the 
truth  of  Newton's  immutable  laws  and 
became  the  prophet  of  gravitation,  by 
plotting  the  orbit  of  a  comet  that  had 
alarmed  the  world  in  1531,  1607,  and 
1682,  and  foretelling  its  return  in  1758. 
He  was  indeed  the  "  Ulysses  who  had  pro- 
duced Achilles,"  to  use  the  words  that  he 
himself  employed  in  describing  his  relation 
to  Newton.  A  man  of  forty-nine  when  he 
boldly  proclaimed  the  comet's  reappear- 
ance, he  knew  that  he  would  die  before  his 
prediction  could  be  verified  ;  and  so  he  left 
behind  him  a  touching  plea  that  reads : 

"  Wherefore,  if,  according  to  what  we 


have  already  said,  it  should  return  again 
about  the  year  1758,  candid  posterity  will 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  this  was 
first  discovered  by  an  Englishman." 

When  the  comet  blazed  forth  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1758,  it  was  forever  shorn  of 
the  dreadful  divinity  with  which  for  ages  it 
had  been  hedged,  and  became  an  object 
of  dispassionate  scientific  study.  New- 
ton's conclusion  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  comets  must  de- 
scribe ellipses,  parabolas,  or  hj^jerbolas, 
was  brilliantiy  verified. 

A  comet  is  more  than  a  neat  mathe- 
matical problem.  Although  no  longer  an 
omen  of  evil,  it  is  still  wrapped  in  a  veil 
of  mystery  which  has  not  been  wholly  torn 
away  by  the  physicist  and  the  chemist 
Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  really  plausible  theories  to  account  for 
cometary  phenomena  have  been  advanced. 
To  understand  just  what  these  theories 
are  we  must  first  pick  a  comet  apart,  as 
it  were,  and  regard  it  as  we  would  a  dis- 
membered watcn. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  comet  comprises  a  nucleus,  an 
envelope  (called  the  "  coma  ")  surround- 
ing the  nucleus  and  measuring  from  20,000 
to  1,000,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  a  long 
tail  which  streams  behind  the  nucleus  for 
sixty  to  a  hundred  million  miles  or  more. 
From  all  that  has  been  gathered,  astrono- 
mers have  decided  that  the  nucleus  is 
probably  a  heap  of  meteorites  varying  in 
size  from  a  grain  to  masses  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  each ;  a  heap,  moreover,  so  easily 
sundered  that  its  elements  are  distributed 
gradually  along  the  orbit.  It  follows  that 
every  comet  must  eventually  perish  unless 
it  restores  its  nucleus  by  collecting  stray 
meteors.  That  disintegration  does  occur 
has  been  observed  time  and  time  again. 
For  example,  Biela's  Comet,  which  was 
discovered  in  1826,  burst  into  two  pay- 
ments, which  drifted  apart  a  distance  of 
one  million  miles.  Thus  it  became  a  twin 
comet.  Eventually  it  disappeared  as  a 
comet,  and  in  its  stead  we  see  a  shoal  of 
meteors  whenever  we  cross  its  track  every 
six  and  a  half  years.  It  is  possible  that 
the  comets  of  1668,  1843,  1880,  1882, 
and  1887,  all  traveling  in  approximately 
the  same  path,  are  fragments  of  a  single 
large  body  which  was  broken  up  by  the 
gravitational  action  of  other  bodies  in  the 
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system,  or  through  violent  encounter  with 
the  5un's  surroundings. 

The  luminous  tail  which  streams  behind 
the  nucleus,  and  which  Milton  regarded 
as  "  horrid  hair  "  that  "  shakes  pestilence 
i  and  war,"  is  startling,  to  say  the  least. 
Despite  a  length  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  may  exceed  a  hundred  million 
miles,  it  is  so  diaphanously  light  and  sub- 
tile that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  it  with 
any  earthly  fabric.  The  air  that  we 
breathe  is  a  dense  blanket  in  comparison. 
Several  hundred  cubic  miles  of  the  matter 
composing  that  wonderful  luminous  plume 
would  not  outweigh  a  jarful  of  air.  By 
reason  of  its  fairy  lightness,  it  is  possible 
for  a  tail  occupying  a  volume  thousands 
of  times  greater  than  the  sun  to  sweep 
through  our  solar  system  without  causing 
any  perturbations  in  planetary  move- 
ments. The  earth  itself  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  plowed  through  a  comet^s 
tail,  and  no  one  was  the  vnser  until  the 
astronomers  announced  the  fact,  months 
later,  when  they  had  finished  their  com- 
pute Hnns. 


Because  comets  have  whisked  us  with 
their  tails  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
collisions  with  fiery  wanderers  are  likely 
to  occur.  Such  cataclysms  happen  only 
in  Jules  Verne's  novels  and  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  alarming  possibilities  of 
a  collision  were  appreciated  long  before 
the  days  of  sensational  journalism.  When 
Olbers  calculated  that  Biela's  Comet  would 
pass  through  the  earth's  orbit  in  1832,  a 
panic  ensued.  No  one  thought  of  inquir- 
ing where  the  earth  would  be.  It  was 
not  until  Arago  reassuringly  figured  out 
that  the  earth  would  be  50,000,000  miles 
away  when  the  passage  did  take  place 
that  the  run  on  human  emotion  was 
stopped  and  confidence  restored.  The 
chances  in  favor  of  a  collision  are  roughly 
one  to  281,000,000,  and  then  only  once 
in  fifteen  million  years.  A  blind  sports- 
man, bent  on  duck-shooting,  stands  a 
better  chance  of  hitting  his  target  than  the 
earth  of  ramming  a  comet 

No  celestial  phenomenon  has  caused 
more  perplexity  than  the  ghostiy  sheaf  of 
light  we  call  a  comet's  taU.     In  a  day,  in 
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a  few  hours  even,  the  form  of  that  won- 
derful gossamer  may  chaise.  Hence  it 
is  that  periodic  comets  are  identi6ed  when 
they  return^  not  by  the  lei^;th  and  arch 
of  their  taik,  but  by  their  orbits.  These 
alone  are  pennanent.  When  a  comet  is 
first  seen  in  the  tdescope,  it  appears  as  a 
diminutive  filmy  patdi,  often  unadorned 
by  any  taiL  As  it  travels  on  toward  the 
sun,  at  a  speed  comp>ared  with  which  a 
modem  rifle  buUet  would  seem  to  crawl,  \to- 
lent  eruptions  occur  in  the  nudeus.  The 
ejected  matter  is  bent  bade  to  form  the 
doak  called  the  "  coma."  With  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  sun,  the  tail  b^^ins  to 
sprout,  increasing  in  size  and  brightness 
as  it  proceeds.  Evidently  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  sun  and  the  tail, 
something  akin  to  cause  and  effect  WTien 
the  comet  rushes  on  toward  the  sim,  in- 
variably the  tail  drifts  behind  the  nudeus 
like  the  smoke  from  a  locomotive.  But 
when  the  comet  swings  around  the  sun 
and  travels  away  from  it,  a  startling 
change  takes  place.  The  tail  no  longer 
trails  behind,  but  projects  in  front,  as  if 
some  mighty  solar  wind  were  blowing  it  in 
advance  of  the  head  The  phenomenon 
has  long  been  an  astronomical  riddle. 
Here  was  a  kind  of  matter  that  refused  to 
obey  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  yield  to 


the  enormous  pull  of  the  sun.  It  xi^as 
thou^t  for  a  time  that  the  tafl  was  flur.g 
away  from  the  sun  by  stupendous  repd- 
ling  electrical  forces.  That  dectridt}' plaN-s 
its  part  in  the  formation  of  the  fairy  piume 
is  conceivable,  and  even  probable;  but 
recently  the  phy-acist  has  discovered  a 
new  source  of  repellent  eneig}*  which  ver>* 
plausibh*  explains  the  m\-ster>'  of  a  comet  s 
taiL  This  new  source  of  energ>-  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  pressure  or  push  of  the 
sun*s  light.  Solar  gra\itation  is  a  force 
more  powerful  than  many  of  us  perhaps 
realize.  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  live 
on  the  sun,  you  would  find  yourself  pulled 
down  so  \'iolentiy  that  your  body  would 
weigh  two  tons.  Your  dothing  alone  would 
weigh  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
Ruiming  would  be  a  very  difficult  athletic 
feat  Light  pressure  must  indeed  be 
powerful  if  it  can  conquer  so  rdentless  a 
force. 

Because  we  have  never  seen  objects 
torn  from  our  hands  by  the  pressure  of 
light,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  newly 
discovered  force  affects  only  bodies  that 
are  invisibly  small.  With  the  aid  of  in- 
struments that  feel  what  our  hands  can 
never  feel  and  see  what  our  eyes  can 
never  see,  the  modem  physidst  has  crit- 
ically  analj'zed   the   radiation   that  beats 
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pon  the  earth  from 
le  distant  sun.  That 
ght  really  does  sway 
ifinitely  small  parti- 
les  was  first  experi- 
lentally  proved  by 
le  Russian  Lebedev. 
'wo  Americans, 
Hchols  and  Hull, 
nproved  upon  his 
lethod  They  cast 
le  solar  effulgence 
ito  mighty  mathe- 
latical  scales  and 
Dund  that  the  earth 
ustains  a  light  load 
fno  less  than  75,000 
>ns.  It  remained 
:>r  the  broad  mind  of 
Swedish  phj'sicist, 
Ivante  Arrhenius,  to 
pply  the  principle  of 
ght  pressure  cosmic- 
lly,  and  to  explain, 
ery  simply,  that  be- 
ause  a  comet's  tail 
i  composed  of  a 
ery  fine  dust  it  can 
asOy  be  driven  away 
rom  the  sun  by  radia- 
on  pressure.  To 
nderstand  how  it  is 
ossible  for  so  imma- 
^rial  a  thing  as  a 
imbeam  to  produce 
0  huge  an  effect,  we 
ave  only  to  take  a  very  simple  example. 
Lssume  that  you  have  before  you  a  block  of 
^ood  weighing  one  pound.  The  block 
xposes  a  certain  amount  of  surface  to  the 
un's  light.  Saw  the  block  in  half,  and 
ou  increase  the  amount  of  that  surface. 
)ivide  each  half  again  into  half,  and  the 
xposed  surface  is  further  augmented.  If 
bis  process  of  subdivision  is  carried  on  far 
nough,  the  block  will  be  reduced  to  saw- 
ust  The  entire  mass  of  sawdust  still 
reighs  one  pound ;  but  its  surface  has 
een  vastly  enlarged.  Indeed,  the  par- 
des  of  sawdust,  individually  considered, 
lay  be  said  to  consist  of  much  surface 
nd  very  little  weight.  If  it  were  possi- 
le  to  take  each  granule  of  visible  saw- 
ust  and  subdivide  it  into  invisible  par- 
cles,  a  point  would  be  reached  where 
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the  pressure  of  light 
would  exactly  coun- 
terbalance the  pull  of 
gravitation,  so  that 
the  particles  would 
remain  suspended  in 
space,  perfectiy  bal- 
anced in  the  scale 
of  opposing  cosmic 
forces.  Finally,  if  the 
subdivision  be  contin- 
ued beyond  this  criti- 
cal point,  the  particles 
will  be  wrenched 
away  from  the  grip 
of  gravitation  and 
hurled  out  into  space 
by  the  pressure  of 
light. 

So  much  has  been 
discovered  about  the 
particles  that  com- 
pose a  comet's  tail 
that  the  more  pro- 
gressive scientists  of 
our  day  have  accept- 
ed this  ingenious 
theory.  It  has  been 
discovered,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  deli- 
cate tresses  of  a 
comet  are  to  a  large 
extent  composed  of 
fine  particles  of  dust 
and  soot. 

Before  we  can 
completely  accept  the  view  that  light 
pressure /orms  this  train  of  soot  we  must 
ascertain  whether  the  pressure  of  light  is 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  flash-like 
rapidity  with  which  a  comet's  tail  changes. 
A  comet  may  throw  out  a  tail  sixty  million 
miles  long  in  two  days.  Is  it  actually  pos- 
sible for  light  pressure  to  accomplish  that 
astonishing  feat  ?  Arrhenius  has  computed 
that  865,000  miles  an  hour  is  the  speed  of 
a  light-flung  particle  of  one-half  the  critical 
diameter.  Because  they  are  only  one- 
eighteenth  as  large  as  this  particle  of  criti- 
cal diameter,  cometary  dust  grains  would 
be  propelled  over  the  same  865,000  miles 
in  less  than  four  minutes.  It  follows  that 
the  solar  radiation  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  tossing  out  a  tail  of  sbcty 
million  miles  in  two  days. 
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Day  Laborers  Before  Their  Time 

A  Story  in  Pictures  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


FOREWORD 

Hartford,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  beautiful  cities  in  New  England^and  New  Kni^land  is  not  un- 
commonly nor  unreasonably  supposed  to  be  the  most  enlightened  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  figures  of  the  last  census  f^ave  the  city  a  population  of 
eight>^  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  unusual  wealth  is  indicated  by  the  sinj^le  fact 
that  the  total  assets  of  the  fire  and  life  insurance  companies  which  have  their 
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head  offices  in  Hartford  and  are  the  creation  of  Hartford  capital  and  skill 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  Hartford  is  the 
seat  of  Trinity  College  and  one  of  the  chief  theological  seminaries  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church ;  moreover,  its  public  school  system  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
it  spends  annually  on  these  schools  a  sum  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  famous  clergyman  and  states- 
man of  colonial  times,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1608,  was  a  citizen  of  Hartford,  and  is  by  some  historians  called  the  father  of 
American  democracy,  which  gives  Hartford  an  excellent  claim  to  the  tide  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  that  democracy.  If,  with  all  these  historical,  social,  and 
material  advantages,  such  conditions  can  prevail  among  the  newsboys  and  news- 
girls  of  Hartford  as  are  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  from  life,  no 
argument  needs  to  be  stated  to  prove  the  need  of  such  an  organization  as  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  the  process  of  some  of  whose  investigations 
the  photographs  were  taken  upon  the  streets  of  Hartford.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Consumers'  League  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a 
bill  was  introduced  last  winter  to  remedy  some  of  these  conditions,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  State  Senate.  Our  able  contemporary  the  Survey  points  out 
the  significant  fact  that  on  the  same  day  that  this  bill  was  rejected  the  Connecti- 
cut Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  that  women  and  children  may  be  employed  in 
shops  and  department  stores  every  night  of  the  year  until  ten  o'clock,  and  with- 
out any  limit  whatever  as  to  hours  of  work  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas. 
No  doubt  there  are  other  cities  where  the  conditions  of  newsboys  and  newsgirls 
are  quite  as  bad  as  those  prevailing  in  Hartford,  but  the  retort  of  tu  quoque  will 
not  serve  to  remove  from  Hartford  the  distinction  of  setting  to-day  a  typical  if 
not  a  flagrant  example  of  American  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  children  made 
day-laborers  before  their  time. — The  Editors. 
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WHAT         CAN         YOU         EXPECT 
I' ROM    SUCH  AN   ENVIRONMENT  ? 


TWELVE    YEARS   OLD.        SHE    HAS 
BEEN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  ONE  YEAR 


A   NINE-YEAR-OLD  NEWSGIRL   IN  HARTFORD  AND  HER   ASSOCIATES 
She  has  been  selling  for  two  years.    Works  until  eight  in  the  evening 
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SEVEN  A.M.   SELLING  PAPERS  BEFORE  SCHOOL 
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EIGHT   AND   TEN   YEARS  OLD 
They  have  been  at  it  two  years 
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AT    NINE    P.M. 
The  smallest  boy  began  his  business  career  when  6ve  years  old.    The  boys  all  sell  late  at  niirht 


KI.KVKN    VKAKS   OLD 
She  must  listen  to  the  bad  language  at  the  news  delivery  office 
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THE  TWINS  BEGAN   SEJLLING  PAPERS    WHEN    SIX   YEARS   OLD 
The  older  brother  has  been  selling  papers  for  seven  years 


*  it's  tough  to   START   WORK   SO  EARLY  !" 
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THE  l^fiOKMEO  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  TACOMA 


The  Last  Northwest 

By  yohn   Foster  Carr 

With  Drawings  bv  Charles   Wellington  Furlong 


EVEN  for  the  West  it  is  a  land  of 
immensities.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
when  they  descended  upon  Plym- 
outh Rock,  needed  nothing  for  the 
development  of  the  small,  gaunt  country 
they  saw  before  them  but  rude  spade  and 
a  plow  primitive  as  the  one  Triptolemus, 
first  farmer-inventor,  hewed  from  a  log 
for  the  earth's  scratching.  There  ax  and 
single  hand-saw  sufficed  for  the  felling 
of  the  largest  trees.  But  this  enormous 
country  demands  the  power  of  twen- 
tieth-century machinery  and  methods  for 
its  peopling.  And  these  are  not  enough 
imtil  gigantically  transformed,  for  even 
the  ways  of  our  modem  and  progressive 
East  are  here  pygmy  and  useless.  Yet 
it  is  a  country  of  the  American  bom  and 
the  American  descended,  of  men  using 
characteristic  Yankee  wit  in  great  feats 
conquering  Nature. 

Where  else  would  you  find  such  an 
invention  as  the  "wind-jammer  scow," 
whose  sails,  when  winds  are  adverse,  can 
be  set  in  the  water  to  take  advantage  of 
the  current  ?    And  here,  too,  old  ways  are 


disastrous.  A  veritable  coroner's  verdict, 
unimpeached  for  truth  in  this  land  of  tall 
stories,  records  the  death  of  a  new  home- 
steader of  plodding  patience  who  under- 
took to  clear  his  piece  of  timber  land  alone 
and  by  hai^d.  After  hours  of  work  upon 
a  half-decayed  ancient  of  the  forest,  his 
ax  had  barely  cut  to  the  actual  wood 
when  a  huge  mass  of  the  fissured  bark, 
a  foot  thick,  fell  off,  crushing  him  under 
tons  of  its  soggy  fiber. 

You  forever  hear  new  figures  of  heroic 
labors.  A  mill  that  cuts  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  feet  of  timber  a  day  is 
certainly  ready  for  the  scrap-heap.  And 
a  single  haul  of  salmon  that  does  not 
count  twenty  thousand  fish  will  find  no 
mention  in  the  columns  of  the  Puyallup 
Tribune.  It  is  a  place  where  even  brag- 
garts "  make  good,"  and  a  dull  man  of  no 
imagination,  could  you  find  one,  would 
still  be  doing  big  and  ambitious  things, 
because  that  is  a  natural  part  of  the  daily 
way.  Here  all  life  is  magnified  to  a  new 
Brobdingnag. 

The  character  itself  of  this  vast  country 
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has  determined  the  quality  of  the  men 
who  have  settled  it — men  well  fitted  to 
deal  with  Nature  in  the  large.  East  of 
the  Cascades  were  the  boundless  deserts 
that  great  schemes  of  irrigation  were  to 
turn  into  miraculous  gardens  and  orchards, 
yielding  fruit  that  for  quantity  and  prodig- 
ious size  was  still  unknown  in  the  world. 
West  of  the  Cascades,  and  sloping  to  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  of  the  Pacific, 
were  the  titanic  forests  and  the  fish-swarm- 
ing rivers. 

The  eloquent  promoter  will  tell  you  that 
the  State  of  Washington  has  five  great 
natural  resources,  any  one  of  which  would 
give  it  first  rank  in  wealth.  This  "  Ever- 
green State,"  with  its  millions  of  giant 
trees — ^fir,  cedar,  spruce — has  more  splen- 
did forests  than  ever  Michigan  had,  and 
so  is  the  first  of  all  our  lumber  producers, 
with  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  world.  Its 
deposits  of  coal,  league-long,  rival  the 
immense  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  Even 
Maine  could  never  boast  of  such  fisheries, 
and  Tacoma  to-day  is  shipping  halibut,  car- 
lo^-'"  -/•  it  to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
your  demonstrator  will  say. 


has  untouched  mineral  wealth  second  only 
to  that  of  Colorado.  And  as  for  agricul- 
ture, nothing  on  earth  can  compare  with 
the  prolific  wonders  of  the  Big  Bend  coim- 
try  and  the  Yakima  Valley.  It  is  intensive 
agriculture  in  wholesale,  and  inexhaustible 
you  may  call  the  soil,  for  it  is  sometimes 
eighteen  feet  in  depth,  every  year  further 
enriched  by  the  fertilizing  waters  from  the 
mountains.  Here  the  growing  of  things 
is  done  in  the  perfection  of  the  old  farmer's 
dream.  Irrigation  gives  the  crops  always 
the  exact  amount  of  water  they  need,  and 
a  damaging  fall  of  temperature  is  unheard 
of.  If  you  are  the  doubting  Thomas  of 
Missouri,  you  will  have  these  claims  well 
proved  to  you  from  the  State  book  of 
statistics,  "  published  under  legislative 
authority." 

It  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  Washington 
that  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  our 
country  in  its  setdement  has  come  more 
from  a  looting  of  Nature  than  from  the 
productive  work  of  men.  Wealth  has 
grown  in  bartering  the  resources  of  the 
land  for  money  and  labor.  And  here 
this  astonishing  development  of  it  has  all 
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been  recent — the  work  of  much  less  than 
twenty  years.  Not  until  1893  did  "  Jim  " 
Hill's  Great  Northern  work  its  way  over 
the  Rockies,  and  bring  the  first  bustling 
thousands  to  the  sparse  setdements  of 
Puget  Sound.  The  rush  to  Alaska  and 
its  gold  did  not  begin  until  1897,  and  it  was 
later  still  when  the  people  of  Puget  Sound 
b^^  to  talk  in  a  big  way  about  Oriental 
trade  and  "  the  world's  greatest  struggle 
for  National  and  commercial  supremacy." 
The  men  who  swarmed  to  the  Pacific 
after  1893  prided  themselves  on  being 
"  up  to  date,"  and  they  speedily  trans- 
formed the  typical  Western  peoples  that 
they  found  dwelling  about  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound.  They  hated  the  rawness 
of  the  frontier.  Long  hair  upon  a  man 
seemed  to  them  as  shameful  as  it  did  to 
the  Aposde,  and  soon  became  as  out  of 
fashion  as  knee-breeches  and  cocked  hats. 
They  had  small  tolerance  for  the  free-and- 
easy  ways  of  the  old  West — the  "  Wild 
West" — and  that  soon  became  extinct. 
Gaming  houses  they  found  in  full  blast 
along  the  coast;  but  gambling  they  at 
once  made  a  felony;  rewards  were  paid 
to  informers,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle, 


this  public  evil  was  completely  abolished. 
They  wrought  a  striking  change  in  the 
towns  of  Puget  Sound,  yet  something  of 
the  original  freedom  of  the  West  remained 
to  stamp  their  independence  and  put  a 
seal  of  distinctive  character  upon  them. 
Its  adventurous  spirit  was  their  own,  and 
has  quickened  all  their  daily  work. 

This  whole  Northwestern  country  lives 
so  by  itself  that  its  marks  of  individu- 
ality are  immeasurably  deepened.  It  is 
a  land  far  away  from  the  rest  of  us, 
and  that,  for  one  thing,  points  the  differ- 
ence. In  New  York  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  St.  Paul  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
extreme  West.  But  in  St.  Paul  they  talk 
as  if  the  whole  continent  lay  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  the  nomad  farmers  who  leave 
its  grimy  station  for  even  the  prairies  of 
the  Dakotas  seem  bent  upon  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  are  vaguely  called  "  settlers." 
Those  who  are  bound  for  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  have  indeed  set  their  faces  toward 
a  far  country,  and  for  their  emigrant 
enterprise  are  dubbed  "  colonists." 

And  the  land  and  the  men  as  you  see 
them  to-day?  This  Northern  Pacific 
slope    has   the   climate   of   an    England. 


A  BUSINESS  CENTER  OF  SEATTLE 
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rhe  grass  is  green  all  the  year  round; 
roses  bloom  in  the  gardens  untQ  January. 
'ITie  people  have  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  the 
Briton,  and  Hve  much  in  the  free  out-of- 
doors.  It  is  a  land  nine  months  April 
and  three  months  May.  No  one  fears 
the  rain.  In  San  Francisco  a  Scotch  mist 
vsiH  drive  the  k>ngshorem«i  to  the  shelter 
of  the  sheds.  But  in  Tacoma  the  great 
gangs  of  men  woric  on,  loading  the  ves- 
sels in  dock,  uninterrupted  by  a  heavy 
shower.  In  both  Seatde  and  Tacoma  dur- 
ing  wet  weather  the  free-stepping  women, 
in  much  el^;ance  of  dress,  go  mtrepidly 
on  with  their  shopping  despite  the  steady 
drizzle.  Their  scorn  of  an  umbrella  is 
general. 

In  this  new  element — ^the  only  one 
worth  talking  about — ^the  oldest  pioneer  is 
not  yet  touched  by  age.  Old  men  in 
Washington  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
youth.  For  once  in  our  history,  our 
frontiersmen  are  business  men — ^young 
business  men,  with  the  full  equipment  of 
modem  industrial  life.  They  have  a  des- 
perate impatience  of  authority  and  tradi- 
tion, but,  for  all  this,  they  adopt  unhesi- 
tatingly many  traditional  Eastern  ways. 
Speed  is  the  thing,  and  immediate  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  In  the  suburbs 
of  Tacoma  and  Seatde,  and  in  the  new 
small  towns,  besides  some  palaces  of 
homes,  litde  snug  houses  go  up  like  magic, 
repeating  neatiy  but  endlessly  the  bunga- 
k)ws  and  cottages  that  are  pictured  with 
architectural  drawings  in  the  ladies' 
monthly  magazines.  In  the  larger  cities 
you  find  reproduced  the  finest  architec- 
ture of  the -East,  and  the  sky-scrapers, 
while  the  resemblance  extends  to  theaters, 
police,  dty  ordinances,  department  stores. 

They  are  "  colonists "  of  prodigal 
c^crsy*  carrying  with  them  our  ready- 
made  civilization.  As  yet  society  has 
escaped  artificial  organization ;  and,  though 
Socialism  is  often  debated  publicly  and 
labor  unions  have  their  successes  to  boast, 
like  as  not  you  will  run  across  a  frank 
individualist  who  will  tell  you :  "  The 
East  is  the  place  for  unions — dependent 
men  who  can't  stand  alone." 

You  see  much  that  is  distinctive  as  you 
walk  up  the  busy  main  streets — Second 
Avenue  in  Seatde,  C  street  in  Tacoma. 
As  for  the  setting  of  it  all,  you  might  be 
ID  any  one  of  the  more  beautiful  and  pro- 


gressive cities  of  the  Middle  West.  But 
the  movirig  people  ha\^  a  dash  and  alert- 
ness like  college  boys  on  the  run.  There 
are  no  lank,  bronzed,  rough-dothed  men, 
such  as  you  thought  to  see,  for  here  even 
the  lumberman  is  usually-  a  well-dressed 
business  man  who  has  developed  his 
industry  to  the  quick  and  intricate  detail 
of  a  New  Haven  cuder>-  factory.  After 
a  first  day*s  hard  sightseeing  the  great 
note  of  strangeness  that  has  struck  you 
wiU  be  a  group  of  Siwash  Indians — 
squaws  in  flaming  shawls,  huddled,  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  with  baskets  and 
grass  mats  by  the  great  entrance  of  the 
Burke  Building.  They  squat  there,  stol- 
idly silent  and  inattentive,  the  full  tide  of 
metropolitan  life  swirling  by.  Then,  just 
to  remind  you  that  the  Orient  is  here 
at  the  door,  you  will  see  many  Japanese 
with  their  mincing,  stilted  walk,  and  now 
and  then  a  red-turbaned  Hindu.  One 
woman  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  wears  a 
cowboy's  hat,  but  there  is  an  emphatic 
note  of  fashion  in  the  crowd,  and  behind 
the  shining  plate  glass  of  the  department 
store  windows  elegant  opera  cloaks  are 
as  much  in  evidence  as  in  the  shops  of 
New  York's  Fifth  Avenue.  And  in  your 
hotel  lobby  you  will  see  the  gaudy  poster 
of  the  Horse  Show  hanging  beside  the 
gray-swirled,  new-art  placard  of  the  Choral- 
Symphony  Society. 

But  you  are  here  in  a  world  of  husde. 
And  here,  certainly,  you  get  little  of  the 
traveler's  joy  in  the  patronage  of  his  supe- 
rior knowledge.  You  see  little  you  could 
easily  better.  These  people  of  the  Pacific 
cities  know  the  best  and  cleverest  that  has 
been  done  elsewhere.  And  they  take 
their  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  course. 
New  York  has  a  provincialism  it  glories 
in  and  thinks  cosmic.  Chicago  is  provin- 
cial, for  it  has  become  ignorant  of  the 
West  and  is  regardless  of  the  East.  But 
the  business  man  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
knows  the  whole  United  States  and  keeps 
well  informed  as  to  all  its  great  activities — 
commercial,  political,  and  social.  Gen- 
erally he  has  come  from  an  Eastern  dty 
and  is  in  close  touch  with  every  side 
of  the  industrial  movement  of  the  East ; 
he  is  up  to  the  latest  wrinkles  of  busi- 
ness system.  His  oudook  and  grasp  are 
National.  He  knows  what  is  being  done 
at  Washington,  not  solely  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  special  interest,  as  it  is  so  often 
known  in  the  East,  but  with  its  bearing 
upon  the  entire  country.  Yet,  for  all  his 
hardy  enterprise  and  practical  keenness, 
tlirough  wide  experience  of  travel  he  has 
a  decided  taste  for  luxury,  good  living, 
and  amusement.  He  has  patronized  every 
famous  restaurant  from  Casa  Verdugo,  in 
Los  Angeles,  to  Boston's  old-time  hostelry. 
He  knows  the  hurly-burly  of  election  night 
in  Herald  Square  and  the  wild  gayety  of 
the  Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans.  After 
the  stress  of  business  he  selects  for  his 
diversion  the  latest  farce-comedy  from 
Broadway. 

If  ever  a  man  was  cosmopolitan,  he  is 
the  one.  On  the  main  street  of  Seattle 
there  are  six  shining,  brass-trimmed  news- 
carts,  jogging  about,  making  brisk  sale  of 
papers  from  all  over  the  United  States — 
Memphis,  New  London,  St.  Jo.  "All 
the  news  from  your  home  town  "  is  the 
ay.  To  the  hundredth  time  you  have  it 
forced  upon  you  that  you  are  in  a  very 
land  of  strangers  ;  still  this  eagerness  for 
news  of  far-distant  places  is  astounding. 
Your  head  whirls  with  lightning-flash,  zig- 
zag journeys  over  the  globe  as  you  skim 
the  long  alphabetical  list.  You  can  buy 
here  "  the  latest  papers "  from  Athens, 


Calcutta,  Glasgow,  London,  Nome,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Sydney,  Tokyo  I 

The  rich  show  of  productive  wealth 
masses  on  every  side  of  you — ^tremendous 
wealth  that  has  been  largely  developed 
here  from  the  country's  own  raw  treas- 
ures, and  mostiy  within  a  decade.  In 
part  it  is  the  result  of  the  development 
that  our  wisest  economists  are  teaching  us 
to  call  "  destruction  of  resources ;"  but  in 
Washington  Nature  is  as  bountiful  as  the 
good  jinn^  and  so  this  is  the  work  that 
still  occupies  the  greater  energies  of  the 
people,  and  is  being  pressed  forward  with 
urging  zeal.  And  note  the  striking  fact 
that  this  very  wealth,  so  created,  is  of 
chief  use  as  a  weapon  for  effecting  much 
greater  conquests. 

Tacoma  and  Seattle,  twin  cities  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  deadly  rivals,  are  not 
merely  centers  of  supplies  in  capital,  labor, 
and  material  for  the  working  of  the  rich 
lands  that  lie  to  their  immediate  East 
The  enterprise  of  1909  travels  far  over- 
seas, and  the  future  is  astonishingly 
bound  up  with  ventures  toward  the  North 
and  toward  a  yet  farther  West  The 
South,  it  is  true,  interests  both  cities,  and 
you  will  hear  talk  of  a  coming  "  rich  South 
American  commerce."     And  every  one 
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agrees  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  add 
gioriously  to  the  shipping  of  Puget  Sound. 
But  it  is  Alaska  ^d  the  Orient  that  to^iay 
excite  the  imagination  of  these  ready  ad- 
venturers of  trade. 

Even  now  there  is  a  sfJendid  commerce 
direct  with  Asia,  pushed  by  every  device 
of  modem  method ;  and  of  this  it  js  no 
(fisparagement  to  say  that  the  great  Expo- 
sition at  Seattle  is  in  laige  part  a  keeiily 
planned  advertisement  A  frank  but  not 
sentimental  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
human  brotherhood,  as  well  as  commercial 
necessities,  has  created  a  distinct  trade 
alliance  between  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Orient 

Seatde,  at  the  very  beginning,  stood 
like  a  wall  against  anti-Chinese  agitation. 
Later,  when  San  Francisco  was  mobbing 
the  Japanese,  Seattle  was  cultivating  their 
friendship — giving  public  dinners  of  its 
Asiatic  Society,  seeing  without  jealousy 
Japanese  boys  winning  many  prizes  in  its 
schools.  And  from  that  historic  noon 
when  the  whole  dty  stopped  work  and, 
with  the  chantey  cry  of  "  Everybody  helps," 
raised  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Exposition  before 
nightfall,  its  popularity  in  the  Orient  has 
steadily  grown.  The  deputation  sent 
to  Japan  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition  did 


much  to  allay  anti- American  feeling  among 
the  Japanese  and  confirm  the  prestige  of 
Puget  Sound.  And  chance  has  helped 
The  earthquake  and  the  wrecking  of 
docks  and  railway  terminals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco sent  shipping  to  Seatde  and  Tacoma, 
a  good  share  of  which  was  retained  when 
experience  proved  the  economy  of  the 
new  route ;  for  these  two  cities  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  nearer  Yokohama  than 
San  Francisco. 

To  these  shrewd  merchants  the  trade  of 
Asia  is  no  vague  and  willful  dream.  They 
have  practically  studied  the  tastes  and 
customs  of  the  Orient,  and  they  make  its 
news  prominent  in  their  papers.  They 
know  Asia,  as  they  need  to  know  it,  in  the 
exact  possibilities  of  trade.  They  know 
that  the  Chinaman,  who  earns  only  a  few 
cents  a  day,  will  not  in  the  immediate 
future  create  a  great  new  market  for 
Grand  Rapids  furniture  and  automobiles, 
but  that  the  bulk  of  his  buying  will  be  in 
the  simple  staples.  And  as  you  talk  to 
them  the  nearness  of  the  lands  that  are 
six  thousand  miles  away  over  the  sea 
grows  as  surprising  as  their  familiarity  with 
each  one  of  these  transpacific  countries. 
The  first  thing  you  see  in  the  low-timbered 
parlors  of  the  Rainier  Club — a  social  club, 
indeed,  yet  cherishing  the  single  object  of 


tacoma's  great  dock 

The  longest  dock  in  the  world 
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OYgaianng  business  life  to  the  greater 
glory  of  Seattle — is  a  huge  globe  of  the 
world  brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  hooded 
light  And  you  may  hear  there,  as  I  did, 
a  knot  of  smokers  cUscussing  a  concession 
in  Siam  ;  others,  the  prospects  for  milling 
in  Japan. 

With  the  banding  of  these  merchants 
for  their  trade  conquest  of  Asia  there  is 
back  of  the  mind  always  the  belief  that 
there  we  must  dominate  politically  as  well 
as  industrially,  and  this  by  virtue  of  our 
position,  our  National  wealth  and  power. 
During  the  last  few  years  we  of  the 
Eastern  States  have  been  more  absorbed 
in  the  problems  that  are  narrowly  National. 
But  on  the  Northwestern  coast  the  out- 
look remains  broadly  international,  as  it 
was  for  the  whole  Republic  during  the 
secretaryship  of  John  Hay. 

Now  and  again  our  newspapers  print 
odd  paragraphs  about  Oriental  trade. 
But  they  rarely  touch  the  dominant  phase 
of  the  gigantic  process  that  in  a  few 
decades  is  powerfully  changing  the  life  of 
all  Asia  to  some  approximation  of  the 
standards  of  our  Occident.  Our  imports 
have  littie  significance,  for  they  are  largely 
the  same  as  those  carried  in  the  holds  of 
New  England  sailing-ships  a  century  ago — 
lacquer  and  bronzes,  porcelain,  silks  and 
matting,  teas,  spices,  camphor,  hemp,  and 
bamboo  fishing-poles.  But  the  other  side 
tells  the  vital  story,  and  even  a  statistical 
list  of  exports  would  give  a  key  to  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  commerce. 

Yet  no  tables  of  trade  can  ever  give  the 
full  pulse  of  the  interchange  of  National 
life.  That  fact  I  grasped  one  warm  Jan- 
uary afternoon  on  Tacoma's  great  dock, 
the  longest  in  the  world,  as  I  watched  the 
noisy,  fast  loading  of  the  good  ship 
Antilochus,  of  Liverpool.  There  were 
hundreds  of  bales  of  Oklahoma  cotton, 
bound  for  Kob^.  There  were  thousands 
of  boxes  of  salmon  and  condensed  milk. 
There  were  the  squared  mountain-heaps 
of  white  sacks  of  flour,  branded  with  the 
blazing  red  sun  of  Japan.  Endless  trim 
bags  of  wheat  raced  up  the  track  of  the 
electric  conveyer  to  the  ship's  rail,  and, 
with  a  leap  like  a  fox  terrier,  slid  down 
the  chute  to  the  lowest  deck.  There 
were  locomotives  in  parts,  structural  iron, 
mule  shoes,  bolts,  nails,  trolley  wire,  alarm 
docks.     There    were    cradled    rolls    of 


newspaper  stock,  soap-tallow  in  casks, 
and,  replacing  in  part  the  thousands  of 
bamboo-hooped  barrels  of  cement  from 
Japan,  there  was  in  full  evidence  Ameri- 
can beer,  and — ^strangely  enough — a  hun- 
dred cases  of  English  ale.  So  cargoed, 
fleets  of  heavy  English  tramps,  new-built 
Japanese  liners,  monster  Minnesotas,  are 
ceaselessly  carrying  our  twentieth-century 
life,  young  and  strenuous-blooded,  to  the 
ancient  drowsing  Orient. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  part,  and,  for  pres- 
ent importance,  almost  a  minor  part,  of 
the  great  activities  of  these  people  of  the 
Puget  Sound  cities.  The  expansion  of 
the  Republic  to  the  last  Northwest,  the 
looming  of  Alaska,  is  the  thing  of  over- 
whelming interest.  It  is  this  "  Northern 
Empire  "  of  our  greater  America  that  has 
hurried  the  building  of  these  ambitious 
harbors  and  docks  and  sky-scrapers — ^the 
swift  rushing  of  profitable  trade  rapidly 
adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Arctic  El  Dorado. 

Seattie  itself  is  a  perpetual  Exposition 
for  the  exploitation  of  Alaska  and  the 
Canadian  Yukon.  On  the  signs  along 
the  clean  new  streets,  in  the  crowded 
ofBces,  it  seems  Alaska  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time.  Its  claims  are  pushed  by  every 
taking  device  of  modem  advertising,  and 
with  the  tense  preaching  zeal  of  a  revi- 
valist. The  Alaska  Club  stocks  the  dty 
with  "literature"  describing  its  glories — 
the  treasures  of  gold,  the  wonders  of 
scenery.  There  are  picture  post-cards 
galore,  and  native  art  from  totem-poles 
to  pocket  curios.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties— you  see  them — ^f or  the  hardy  man  to 
start  life  anew.  There  are  untold  rich 
dividends  awaiting  those  with  money  to 
hazard;  and  everywhere  you  find  the 
small  investor.  A  waitress  in  the  restau- 
rant talks  to  a  woman  at  her  table  about 
her  claim  to  coal  land.  A  littie  round- 
shouldered  tailor  who  had  amassed  seven 
hundred  dollars  in  six  months,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  tells  you,  became  with  his 
quick  savings  an  actual  minor  partner  in 
a  Nome  grocery.  Lucky  speculators  are 
legion.  But,  though  money  is  made 
easily,  it  is  constantly  borne  upon  you 
that  hard  and  killing  work  is  the  force 
that  is  transforming  that  far  North- 
em  wilderness,  tunneling  its  mountains, 
spreading,  and  not  all  on  paper,  a  net- 
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wotk  of  railways  along  the  old  trails  to 
the  interior  \  building  there  cities,  towns, 
villages ;  developing  mines  of  many  met- 
als and  great  industries  of  fishing  and 
lumber — hard  work  everywhere,  backed 
by  faith. 

The  best  of  this  permanent  exhibit  of 
Seattle's  is  the  people  you  meet  from 
Alaska  and  the  picture  of  their  life  you 
get  from  them.  And  certainly  the  exhibit 
is  educational.  The  facts  of  growth  are 
exultingly  hurled  at  you,  until  you,  too, 
rejoice  in  the  impossible  wonders  wrought 
Here  was  a  worthless  country  that  a  Czar 
sold  at  a  baigain,  something  less  than  two 
cents  an  acre.  Its  riches  are  almost  un- 
touched, yet  every  year  its  fisheries  yield 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  whole 
land.  And  already  its  trade  with  us  more 
than  doubles  that  of  the  Philippines. 

Proud  is  the  visiting  Alaskan  of  his 
land,  of  the  work  that  he  is  courageously 
helping  along — organizing  civilized  mod- 
em life  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctia 
And  earnest  State  builders  are  supreme 
in  the  Territory.  They  have  "  politics  " 
and  politicians,  but  an  enlightened  civic 
sense  is  behind  progress.  They  have  a 
large  shifting  population  of  miners,  but 
nothing  of  the  disorder  of  the  old  mining 
camp— no  "  bad  men  "  anywhere.  There 
are  saloons  and  an  occasional  ''game,'' 
but  there  are  also  the  public  schools  and 
churches  and  hospitals.  Nor  is  all  life 
primitive.  There  are  water-works,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  two  well-equipped  fire 
departments,  even  the  familiar  Sunday 
newspaper — the  Nome  Gold  Digger — 
with  a  colored  comic  supplement. 

Be  in  no  doubt  about  the  climate.  You 
imagine  it  an  ice-bound  land  of  eternal 
snows.  You  are  wrong.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  winters  are  cold  and  long — 
and  so  they  are  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
But  you  can  still  have  fresh  vegetables, 
if  you  can  pay  for  them,  grown  by  steam 
and  electric  light  The  year  brings  its 
changes,  and  even  Klondike  has  a  delight- 
ful summer ;  while  in  the  south  Alaska's 
capital  has  a  winter  ''  as  mild  as  Washing- 
ton, D.  C."  And  there  is  proof  abound- 
mg  that  Alaska  is  the  gardener's  para- 
dise. Nowhere  else  could  you  find  such 
giant  v^^tables.  There  are  turnips 
weig^hing  seven  and  a  half  pounds  each ; 
prize  cabbages  and  cauliflower  are  photo- 


graphed propped  up  against  a  yardstick. 
You  hear  of  an  Eden  of  flowers — anem- 
ones, heliotrope,  bluebells,  columbine, 
cyclamen,  wild  pink  roses,  violets,  water 
lilies,  and  iris.  You  hear  of  balmy 
breezes,  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  warm 
current  of  Japan. 

Once,  for  a  double-shotted  pun,  Alaska 
was*  called  "  Walrussia  " — and  damaging 
was  the  derisory  ode  : 

"  All  ye  icebergs  make  salaam. 
Ye  belong  to  Uncle  Sam." 

It  is  never  California,  perhaps,  but 
throughout  great  provinces  outdoor  living 
the  year  round  is  possible.  And  at  the 
coldest  men  can  still  live  healthily,  hap- 
pily, very  profitably,  for  in  Seattle  the 
chief  business  of  the  Alaskan,  as  I  saw 
it,  is  purchasing  material  for  permanent 
homes.  It  is  not  all  engines  and  mining 
machinery,  furs,  and  the  luxuries  of  single 
men.  The  shopper  is  a  new  benedict 
anxious  and  busy  buying  parlor  furniture, 
sewing-machines,  pianos,  carriages  and 
autos,  jewelry,  dress  goods,  paintings,  and 
baby-carts. 

In  Alaska  they  call  Seattle  an  Alaskan 
dty,  and  with  suflident  reason,  because 
very  largdy  it  depends  upon  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  builders  have  been,  in  part  the 
same,  the  same  spirit  has  made  it  to^iay 
the  great  glory  of  Puget  Sound,  and  char- 
acteristic too  is  the  stalwart  faith  of  each. 
But  Seatde  had  first  to  be.  Back  in  the 
prehistoric  days  of  the  fifties,  goes  the 
story,  a  now  nameless  voyager,  eager  for 
discoveries,  was  cruising  about  the  silent 
waters  of  Elliott  Bay.  Close  inshore,  one 
foggy  night,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  fire. 
He  expected  to  find  Indians,  when,  to  his 
shouted  question,  out  of  the  darkness  came 
a  voice  thundering :  "  This  is  New  York, 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Padfic  coast  1" 

The  lonely  and  courageous  setder  had 
chosen  for  his  cabin  a  point  of  land  the 
Indians  called  "  Al-ki. "  The  name  means 
"by  and  by,"  but  *^by  and  by"  was 
long  in  coming,  and  Seatde  knew  many 
struggling  years.  In  the  early  eighties  it 
was  only  a  hopeful  village  of  the  nonde- 
script Western  type — a.  score  of  frame 
houses  and  stores  straggling  up  a  hill. 
Hardly  had  it  grown  to  a  town's  estate 
when  a  fire  burned  it  to  the  ground.  It 
was  rebuilt,  and  there  came  the  panic  of 
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1893.  The  Great  Northern  RaUway 
crept  down  and  brought  a  boom ;  and  in 
Seattle,  as  in  Everett,  Bellingham,  and 
Tacoma,  the  inhabitants'  main,  yet  profit- 
less, industry  was  slicing  up  the  country 
into  town  lots.  But  the  railway  brought 
prosperity  after  the  boom,  and  when  later 
Alaska  sped  the  news  that  on  the  evening 
of  August  16,  1896,  a  gold  nugget  had 
been  found  on  Bonanza  Creek,  immedi- 
ately the  rush  to  the  North  b^an,  and 
from  that  day  Seatde  has  grown  amaz- 
ingly. 

Here  are  some  straws  of  facts  and 
figures  to  show  how  the  gale  of  progress 
blows:  Within  five  years  the  population 
of  Seattle  has  doubled,  and  now  counts 
two  hundred  and  sbcty  thousand-  people. 
Business  has  prospered  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  the  current  year  breaking  all 
records.  Bank  clearings  to  June  1  have 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars,  building  permits  to  more  than 
ten  millions.  Real  estate,  by  the  steady 
progress  of  ten  years,  has  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled,  in  value.  Public  building 
and  city  improvements  have  been  hurried 
and  finished,  great  engineering  projects 
rapidly  accomplished. 

Seatde,  like  Rome,  is  built  on  seven 
hills.  Yet  hills  handicap  an  American 
city  of  imperial  dreams  ;  and,  in  reducing 
their  business  streets  to  a  single  practi- 
cable plane,  the  people  of  Seattle  have 
moved  actual  mountains,  cutting  away 
more  earth  than  our  army  of  excavators 
in  Panama  have  dug  in  any  one  year. 
Over  a  long  stretch  they  lowered  ninety- 
five  feet  the  level  of  one  of  their  principal 
avenues.  Yet  in  material  achievements 
Seattle  people  are  proudest  of  their 
churches  and  schools,  their  sixteen  public 
playgrounds,  their  library  and  university. 

In  all  these  great  works  the  gold  of 
Alaska  has  mightily  helped.  By  a  hun- 
dred million  and  more  it  has  poured  into 
the  city  and  through  the  city.  It  has 
raised  sky-scrapers  and  built  ships  in  yards 
that  can  produce,  as  they  say,  "  anything 
from  a  catboat  to  a  battle-ship."  And 
this  gold  of  Alaska  has  been  set  to  work 
preparing  a  vastly  greater  future.  The 
programme  is  the  ambitious  one  of  its 
first  settler,  and  more :  "  Seattle  is  to  be 
the  third  city  in  the  United  States  within 
fifteen  years."    And  there  is  a  new  world 


in  creation,  for  "  this  is  to  be  the  century 
of  Seatde  and  the  Pacific,  as  the  nine- 
teenth was  the  century  of  the  Atlantic 
and  New  York."  *'  Just  as  sure  as  God 
made  little  apples  I"  The  city  father 
rapped  it  out,  beating  the  desk  with  his 
fist. 

Western  civic  enthusiasm  is  capable  of 
great  ardors.  And  these  hopes  were 
coldly  discounted  by  the  railways.  Yet 
they,  too,  came  to  believe  in  the  "  future  " 
and  were  soon  racing  each  other  to  Puget 
Sound.  Already  four  of  these  great 
transcontinental  systems  have  reached 
this  "American  Mediterranean,"  and 
three  more  are  on  the  way. 

But  before  I  draw  the  summary  of 
chances,  let  me  show  further  traits  of 
this  spirit  of  the  last  Northwest.  Take 
Tacoma,  Seattle's  unsleeping  rival.  It 
had  a  similar  slow  growth  for  years.  It 
suffered  an  Indian  war,  the  trials  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  bankruptcy.  It  was 
nearly  wrecked  by  the  boom.  But  now, 
like  Seatde,  by  a  prosperity  that  is  recent, 
Tacoma  has  doubled  in  population  within 
five  years.  It  is  the  Great  City  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  its  inhabitants — 
"the  City  of  Destiny" — ^they  call  it. 
And  harcfiy  Seatde  can  match  its  public 
spirit.  It  is  resolved  to  become  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and,  like  Seat- 
tle, it  has  been  most  carefully  planned. 
Every  Tacoman  is  almost  as  active  in 
work  for  his  dty  as  he  is  for  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  notifies  the  arrival  of  strangers 
to  the  hospitable  Commercial  Club.  He 
is  one  of  the  jolly  "Boosters'  Club," 
which  bangs  over  the  country  its  deafen- 
ing cymbals  of  advertisement  Off  for  a 
trip,  short  or  long,  every  spare  inch  of  his 
hand-bag  is  stuffed  with  alluring  "  litera- 
ture "  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
every  letter  he  posts  is  sealed  with  the 
crimson  sticker,  "Watch  Tacoma  grow." 

"  You'ii  like  Tacoma — the  City  with  the 
Glad  Hand  and  Opportunities  for  All," 
is  the  word  of  the  latest  folder  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  "  Come  and  Meet 
Us."  And  here  are  some  of  its  enumer- 
ated "  reasons  why :" 

The  Ideal  Home  City. 
Eleven  hundred  acres  in  parks. 
Lowest  death  rate  in  the  Northwest. 
Twenty-four  "  grade  "  schools  and  six  col- 
leges. 
The  lai^est  high  school  west  of  New  York. 
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THERE  is  no  better  way  of  bringing  into  view  the  special  qualities  of  the 
ballad  than  by  placing  it  in  contrast  with  the  sonnet.  The  sonnet  is  the 
work  of  an  individual ;  it  is  a  piece  of  calculated,  self-conscious  composition ; 
it  is  written  to  be  read  by  the  eye ;  it  deals  with  an  emotion,  a  thought,  an  image ;  its 
form  is  sharply  defined  and  is  imposed  with  the  weight  of  a  law  on  its  writer ;  it  is,  in 
a  word,  the  most  individual  form  of  expression  of  a  period  in  which  literary  self- 
consciousness  has  become  acute  and  sensitive.  The  ballad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not, 
in  its  older  forms,  the  work  of  an  individual ;  it  is  impersonal ;  it  was  often,  beyond 
doubt,  the  expression  of  a  spontaneous  impulse,  and  devoid  of  conscious  or  premedi- 
tated effect ;  it  was  recited  or  sung,  never  written ;  it  told  a  story  either  in  a  striking 
incident  or  a  series  of  incidents ;  it  was  addressed  to  an  audience,  and  was  listened 
to  and  not  read ;  it  had  great  flexibility  of  form.  The  sonnet  is  the  creation  of 
trained  writers  in  a  sophisticated  age,  using  an  exacting  form  of  verse  with  the  most 
careful  prevision  of  artistic  effects ;  the  ballad  was  the  composition  of  untrained  men 
in  a  simple  society,  using  a  flexible  verse  form  with  no  sense  of  authority  or  restraint. 
The  delight  with  which  the  ballad  and  other  forms  of  folk  literature  were  received 
when  they  were,  so  to  speak,  rediscovered  has  been  felt  afresh  in  every  succeeding 
generation,  because  these  older  forms  of  composition  are  so  far  removed  in  inspira- 
tion, substance,  and  form  from  the  spirit  and  methods  of  modem  writing ;  because 
they  are  so  fresh  in  f*-  eling  and  in  phrase,  so  naive  and  direct,  so  objective  and  broad 
in  treatment.  Contrast  the  story  of  Barbara  Allen,  which  the  forerunners  of  the 
people  who.  now  read  the  "  yellow  "  journals  once  knew  by  heart,  with  Maeterlinck^s 
•*  Seven  Princesses,"  and  the  simplicity  and  ingenuous  veracity  of  the  song  stand  out 
in  striking  relief.  If  the  famous  ballad  of  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,"  of  which 
Sidney  said  that  it  moved  his  heart  "  more  than  with  a  trumpet,"  is  placed  beside 
Maieterlinck's  impressive  drama,  "The  Blind,"  how  bold  and  sharp  become  the 
outlines  of  the  old  story,  how  devoid  it  is  of  atmosphere  and  symbolism,  on  what  a 
rushing  current  its  action  is  swept  along ! 
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The  ballad  is  absolutely  impersonal  and  objective ;  it  bears  no  trace  of  authorship, 
rarely  of  design.  The  balladist  thought  only  of  his  story,  never  of  himself.  He 
had  no  view  of  life  to  convey,  no  moral  to  enforce  ;  he  was  a  reporter  with  a  vivid 
sense  of  reality  and  a  natural  gift  of  narration.  He  was  rarely  an^artist  in  the  sense 
of  getting  the  most  subtle  effects  out  of  his  material ;  but  he  often  had  the  great 
gifts  of  sincerity,  spontaneity,  and  graphic  description.  The  ballad  was  the  natural 
expression  of  an  unsophisticated  age  and  an  uneducated  people.  It  was  bom  when 
culture  was  a  little  capital  of  distilled  knowledge  in  a  few  hands  ;  it  was  democratic  in 
spirit  and  substance,  and  popular  in  form.  The  stories  which  it  told  were  common 
property  ;  they  were  the  joint  possession  of  the  entire  community ;  everybody  knew 
them  and  was  more  or  less  moved  by  them.  In  a  very  real  though  not  in  a  rigidly 
exact  sense,  the  ballads  were  the  creations  of  communities  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Speaking  of  the  primitive  times  which  antedated  written  literature  and  produced  a 
rich  growth  of  legends,  fairy  stories,  folk-tales,  Herder  said :  "  Poetry  in  those 
happy  days  lived  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  singing 
bards;  it  sang  of  history,  of  the  events  of  the  day,  of  mysteries,  miracles,  and 
signs.  .  It  was  the  ftower  of  a  nation's  character,  language,  and  country  ;  of  its  occu- 
pations, its  prejudices,  its  passions,  its  aspirations,  and  its  soul." 

In  emphasizing  the  common  capital  of  experience  and  history  upon  which  all  poets 
of  this  primitive  period  drew  with  entire  freedom,  Herder  brings  out  one  of  the  two 
elements  of  what  may  be  called  communal  as  contrasted  with  individual  authorship  in 
the  modem  sense.  But  the  communal  element  becomes  more  definite  when  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  ballad  was  composed  are  brought  into  view.  Imagine  a 
community  made  up  of  people  who  had  never  traveled,  who  were  largely  shut  off 
from  the  world,  who  were  of  substantially  the  same  grade  of  society,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  and  had  no  books ;  but  who  had  imagination,  passion,  curiosity, 
the  love  of  life,  and  a  keen  sense  of  its  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  people  in  this 
community  had  been  told  in  childhood  stories  of  war,  of  private  vengeance,  of  love, 
of  adventure.  They  had  no  histories  or  novels,  but  thev  knew  by  heart  a  great 
number  of  these  actual  or  imaginary  happenings ;  and  among  themselves  the  usual 
dramas  of  love  and  hate  and  sacrifice  were  continually  enacted.  Here,  in  a  word, 
were  all  the  materials  but  none  of  the  mechanism  of  literature.  Here  also  were  men 
and  women  of  vivid  feeling,  quick  imagination,  dramatic  power.  When  these  people 
came  together,  they  shared  with  all  men  the  instinct  for  rhythmical  movement,  the 
dance  impulse  which  is  as  old  as  the  race  ;  they  shared  also  the  singing  impulse ;  for 
both  these  impulses  are  fundamentally  social.  This  stimulus  fired  the  man  of  respon- 
sive imagination  ;  he  put  a  story  or  an  incident  known  to  them  all  in  verse  form,  for 
improvisation  was  common  and  easily  becomes  a  habit  when  the  practice  of  it  is  wide- 
spread. The  singer  who,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  made  his  song  as  he  went  along, 
moved  his  audience  to  join  in  a  chorus ;  or  perhaps  some  other  singer  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  added  a  verse,  or  a  dozen  verses.  The  song  went  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  simple  people ;  it  gained  what  we  call  popularity.  It  was  still,  however,  in  a  fluid 
state ;  the  original  composer  had  no  thought  of  ownership  in  connection  with  it ;  it 
was  common  property,  to  be  changed,  enlarged,  modified  at  every  singing.  When 
it  had  gained  a  fairly  complete  form,  it  was  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to 
generation,  subject  to  the  inevitable  gains  and  losses  of  that  form  of  transmission. 
Even  when  a  man  of  natural  gifts  of  song  composed  a  complete  ballad,  it  passed  out 
of  his  keeping,  and  suffered  many  changes  as  it  was  handed  down  to  a  later  period. 
For  this  reason  there  are  many  texts  of  the  popular  ballads,  but  there  is  no  text. 

Of  the  two  ballads  here  reprinted,  "  Barbara  Allen's  Cmelty  "  secured  a  great  and 
lasting  popularity.  Writing  of  his  childhood,  Goldsmith  says :  "  The  music  of  the 
finest  singer  is  dissonance  to  what  I  felt  when  our  old  dairymaid  sang  me  into  tears 
with  'Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good-Night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.'" 
"  Robin  Hood  and  AUen-a-Dale  "  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  and  effective  of  the 
long  list  of  songs  which  celebrate  the  audacities,  adventures,  and  rollicking  life  "  under 
the  greenwood  tree  "  of  the  famous  popular  hero.        *  H.  W.  M. 
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AU  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  fi^een  buds,  they  were  swelling, 

Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay, 
For  love  o'  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  man  unto  her  then, 

To  the  town  where  she  was  dwelling: 

"  O  haste  and  come  to  my  master  dear, 
If  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen." 

Slowly,  slowly  rase  she  up, 

And  she  cam*  where  he  was  lying; 
And  when  she  drew  the  curtain  by. 

Says,  "  Young  man,  1  think  youVe  d3dng." 

"O  it's  I  am  sick,  and  ver>%  very  sick. 

And  it's  a'  for  Barbara  Allen." 
"  O  the  better  for  me  ye'se  never  be, 

Tho'  your  heart's  blude  were  a-spilling  1 

"  O  dinna  ye  min',  young  man,"  she  says, 
"  When  the  red  wine  ye  were  filling. 

That  ye  made  the  healths  gae  round  and  round 
And  ye  slighted  Barbara  Allen?" 

He  tum'd  his  face  unto  the  wa'. 

And  death  was  wi'  him  dealing: 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  my  dear  friends  a' ; 

Be  kind  to  Barbara  Allen." 

As  she  was  walking  o'er  the  fields, 

She  heard  the  dead-bell  knelling; 
And  every  jow  the  dead-bell  gave, 

It  cried,  "  Woe  to  Barbara  Allen  I" 

"  O  mother,  mother,  mak'  my  bed, 

To  lay  me  down  in  sorrow. 
My  love  has  died  for  me  to-day, 

I'll  die  for  him  to-morrow." 
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Come  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free, 
All  you  that  love  mirth  for  to  hear. 

And  I  will  tell  you  of  a  bold  outlkw, 
That  lived  in  Nottinghamshire. 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man. 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  over  the  plain, 

And  chaunted  a  roundelay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 
There  did  he  espy  the  same  young  man 

Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  before 

It  was  clean  cast  away; 
And  at  every  step  he  fetched  a  sigh, 

"Alas!  and  a  well-a-dayl" 

Then  steppM  forth  brave  Little  John, 

And  Midge,  the  miller's  son; 
Which  made  the  young  man  bend  his  bow» 

When  as  he  see  them  come. 

"Stand  off!  stand  off!"  the  young  man  said, 

"  What  is  your  will  with  me  ?" 
"You  must  come  before  our  master  straight. 

Under  yon  greenwood  tree." 

And  when  he  came  bold  Robin  before, 

Robin  asked  him  courteously, 
"O,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 

For  my  merry  men  and  me?" 

"I  have  no  money,"  the  young  man  said, 

"  But  five  shillings  and  a  ring ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  this  seven  long  years, 

To  have  at  my  wedding." 
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"  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid, 

But  she  was  from  me  ta'en, 
And  chosen  to  be  an  old  knight's  delight, 

Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain." 

"What  is  thy  name?"  then  said  Robin  Hood, 

"Come  teU  me,  without  any  fail." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young  man, 

"  My  name  it  is  Allen-a-Dale." 

"What  wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  In  ready  gold  or  fee, 
To  help  thee  to  thy  true  love  again. 

And  deliver  her  unto  thee?" 

"  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  the  young  man, 

"No  ready  gold  nor  fee. 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book 

Thy  true  servant  for  to  be," 

"  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true  love  ? 

Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young  man, 

"It  is  but  five  little  mile." 

Then  Robin  he  hasted  over  the  plain, 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  lin, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church 

Where  Allen  should  keep  his  weddUi'. 

"What  hast  thou  here?"   the  bishop  then  said, 

"I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
"  I  am  a  bold  harper,"  quoth  Robin  Heed, 

"And  the  best  in  the  north  country." 

"  O  welcome,  O  welcome,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"That  music  best  pleaseth  me." 
"  You  shall  have  no  music,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I  see." 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight. 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old; 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  gold 
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"  This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
"That  you  do  seem  to  make  here; 

For  since  we  are  conje  into  the  church, 
The  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 

Then  Robin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  blasts  two  and  three; 
When  four-and-twenty  bowmen  bold 

Came  leaping  over  the  lea. 

And  when  they  came  into  the  church-yard, 

Marching  all  in  a  row, 
The  first  man  was  Allen-a-Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 

"  This  is  thy  true  love,"  Robin  he  said, 

**  Young  Allen,  as  I  hear  say ; 
And  you  shall  be  married  this  same  time, 

Before  we  depart  away." 

"That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  he  cried, 

"  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  three  times  asked  in  the  church, 

As  the  law  is  of  our  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop's  coat. 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  Robin  said, 

"  This  cloth  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  quire. 

The  people  began  to  laugh ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  into  church. 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough. 

"  Who  gives  me  this  maid  ?"  said  Little  John. 

Quoth  Robin  Hood,  "That  do  I; 
And  he  that  takes  her  from  Allen-a-Dale, 

Full  dearly  he  shall  her  buy." 

And  then  having  ended   this  merry  wedding. 

The  bride  looked  like  a  queen ; 
And  so  they  returned  to  the  merry  greenwood. 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  green. 
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Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland 

A  Study  of  Mismanaged  Political  Reform 

By  Paul  Leiand  Haworth^  Ph.D. 

The  Outlook  has  from  time  to  time*  reported  the  salient  features  of  Mayor  Johnson's 
dramatic  political  career  in  Cleveland.  The  following  r^sum^  of  that  career  is  recom- 
mended to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  improved  government  of  American  cities.  The 
mayoralty  campaign  in  Cleveland  is  not  a  "  local  issue."  The  fundamental  questions  pre- 
sented in  this  campaign  to  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the 
taxpayers  and  voters  of  every  municipality  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Haworth,  the  author 
of  the  present  article,  is  a  resident  of  Cleveland  and  is  a  student  of  and  authority  on  politi- 
cal history  and  civics. — The  Editors. 

SOME  years  ago  there  came  to  the 
front  in  the  public  life  of  the  dty  of 
Cleveland  a  man  who  was  hailed  in 
many  quarters  as  the  long-awaited  states- 
man who  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  good 
municipal  government  as  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, for  example,  laid  those  of  American 
public  finance.  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson  was 
a  street  railway  man  and  manufacturer, 

.  who  confessedly  had  accumulated  a  for- 

'  tune  by  practicing  most,  if  not  all,  the 
tricks  and  stratagems  which  have  made 
public  service  corporations  and  the  men 
behind  them  too  often  **  a  byword  and  a 
hissing."  Skilled  in  the  arts  of  the 
monopolist  and  the  franchise-grabber,  he 
professed  to  have  reformed,  and  began 
to  pose  as  the  defender  of  the  helpless 
citizens  against  the  wolves  of  his  own 
kind. 

In  1901  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Cleveland.     Since  then  he  has  thrice 

ybeen  re-elected,  in   1907   defeating  Mr. 

/  Theodore  K  Burton,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best-trusted  men  in  the  city.  The 
causes  of  this  continued  and  truly  remark- 
able success  are,  in  the  main,  two.  In 
the  first  place — himself.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  man  of  remarkable  magnetism  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  who  attracts  the  admiration 
and  removes  the  element  of  personal  an- 
t^onism  from  most  of  those  who  come 
into  personal  relations  with  him.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  such  a  plausible,  resource- 
ful, and  astute  politician  that  in  most  of 
his  campaigns  he  has  achieved  a  feat 
hitherto  esteemed  as  difficult  as  that  of 
combining  oil  and  water — namely,  harness- 


ing saloon-keepers  and  ministers  of 
Gospel  to  his  triumphal  car. 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  domi- 
nated the  city  of  Cleveland  as  few,  if  any, 
American  municipalities  have  ever  been 
dominated.  But,  though  he'  has  been  a 
"  boss,"  he  has  not  been  a  "  boss  "  of  the 
type  of  Cox,  Murphy,  Croker,  or  Tweed. 
He  has  led  by  taking  the  people  into 
his  confidence,  or  at  least  a  part  of  his 
confidence.  "  I  play  the  game  with  the 
cards  face  up,"  has  been  his  boast.  Is 
there  an  election  to  be  won,  a  referendum 
to-be  carried.^  At  once  Mr.  Johnson 
pitches  his  celebrated  tent  and  with  his 
lieutenants  begins  to  plead  his  cause,  an- 
swering questions  and,  if  possible,  en- 
gaging his  opponents  in  joint  debates. 
Though  not  an  orator,  he  is  convincing, 
is  especially  effective  at  rebuttal  and  repar- 
tee, and  it  is  admitted  by  friends  and 
enemies  alike  that  he  has  yet  to  meet  his 
match.  He  has  not  always  been  frank — 
few  politicians  are ;  he  has  sometimes  and 
especially  of  late  resorted  to  the  arts  of 
the  demagogue ;  yet  his  main  appeal  has 
been,  or  at  least  has  seemed  to  be,  to 
reason  and  the  people's  sense  of  justice. 
His  greatest  triumph  has  been  that  he 
has  arous  jd  in  Cleveland  "  a  civic  sense." 
He  has  made  the  people  realize  that  the 
affairs  of  the  city  are  their  affairs.  Such 
a  realization  is  as  valuable  an  asset  as  a 
city  can  possess,  for  it  is  in  indifference 
that  misgovernment  and  corruption  thrive. 
It  was  this  interest  in  their  own  affairs 
that  in  the  last  referendum  campaign,  on 
one  of  the  hottest  nights  of  the  year,  held 
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twelve  thousand  perspiring  people  breath- 
lessly attentive  in  and  about  a  tent  in 
which  the  Mayor  and  an  opponent  for  two 
long  hours  discussed  the  dry  details  of 
franchises  and  traction  management.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  possible  in  any  other  dty  in 
the  country. 

In  no  other  respect  has  Mr.  Johnson's 
political  astuteness  more  clearly  revealed 
itself  than  in  his  choice  of  subordinates. 
In  practically  every  campaign  he  has  virtu- 
ally selected  the  elective  officers  as  well  as 
those  he  has  the  privil^e  of  appointing. 
In  choosing  men  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  his  own  party.  Whenever 
he  saw  a  man  of  influence  and  ability, 
with  a  gifted  tongue,  he  has  delighted 
to  lift  him  upon  the  stage.  These  men, 
such  as  Professor  E.  W.  Bemis,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  the  Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley,  he 
has  kept  in  the  limelight.  Mere  poli- 
ticians of  the  baser  sort  he  has  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background.  The 
plan  has  undoubtedly  added  to  his 
strength,  for  the  men  mentioned  and 
other  heads  of  departments  are  almost 
all  men  of  ability  and  high  private  char- 
acter, against  whom  little  can  be  said  ex- 
cept that,  it  is  allied,  they  have  been 
so  thoroughly  "  Johnsonized "  that  they 
can  see  only  through  his  spectacles. 

With  all  his  ability  and  astuteness,  it  is 
improbable  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
been  so  successful  had  not  the  situation 
been  extremely  favorable.  The  citizens 
/of  Cleveland,  which  is  naturally  a  Repub- 
lican city,  had  been  so  alienated  by  a 
carnival  of  misgovemment  that  they  had 
repudiated  Republican  rule  even  before 
Johnson's  advent  as  a  mayoralty  candi- ' 
date;  and  they  have  shown  a  longer 
memory  than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
Mr.  Johnson  immediately  took  up  the 
street  railway  question  as  his  chief  issue, 
and  promulgated  the  startling  doctrine 
that  the  streets  of  Cleveland  belong  to 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland — that  when  a 
public  franchise  expires  the  people  are 
at  liberty  to  make  and  ought  to  make  the 
best  possible  terms  for  themselves,  just 
as  the  owner  of  a  private  house,  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  lease,  is  free  to  re-rent 
to  the  tenant  who  will  pay  him  the  most 
money.  Such  doctrines  were  not  popu- 
lar among  some  of  the  residents  along 


Euclid  Avenue  nor  among  their  super- 
serviceable  dependents,  but  they  took  like 
Wildfire  among  the  denizens  of  the  West 
Side.  "Three-cent  fare  and  municipal 
/ovmership"  became  the  slogan  of  the 
(new  crusade. 

'  The  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany controlled  the  whole  street  railway 
system  of  the  city,  but  its  franchises  were 
bM^nning  to  expire.  It  fought  with  all 
its  energies  to  retain  control — on  its  own 
terms — of  the  traction  rights  in  the  dty, 
and  was  aided  by  Republican  politidans 
hungering  for  the  fieshpots  of  political 
power  and  by  the  dass  which  naturally 
rallies  to  the  defense  of  spedal  privil^e. 
Dummy  bids,  injunctions  innumerable — 
every  device  that  wealth  could  procure  or 
the  mind  of  a  corporation  lawyer  could 
conceive  was  tried  in  the  effort  to  stave 
off  defeat.  But  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
lieutenants  democratized  the  people  of 
Cleveland,  and  one  by  one  the  defenses 
of  the  railway  were  battered  down. 

Mr.  Johnson's  victory  over  Mr.  Burton 
in  the  election  of  1907  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  settled  the  issue.  The  street 
railway  company  at  last  hoisted  a  white 
flag.  After  protracted  negotiations,  an 
?(greement  was  at  last  reached  whereby 
^ayor  Johnson  secured  control  of  the 
street  railways  for  the  benefit,  as  he 
claimed,  of  the  dty.  A  State  law,  framed 
in  the  interest  of  street  railway  corpora- 
tions, forbade  munidpal  ownership;  but 
a  holding  company  known  as  the  Munid- 
pal Traction  Company,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  to  be  looked  after  by  nine 
directors,  was  created  to  lease  and  oper- 
ate the  system  in  the  professed  interests 
of  the  public.  These  directors  were  all 
friends  and  supporters  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

And  now  occurred  an  exemplification 
of  the  oft-proved  truth  that  victory  is 
sometimes  more  demoralizing  than  defeat. 
^  From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Johnson  and 
'  his  lieutenants  secured  the  control  they 
had  sought  dates  the  decline  of  their 
political  fortunes. 

Hitherto  the  administration's  record  had 
been  an  honorable  one.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  called  by  a  student  of  munidpal 
affairs  "  the  best  Mayor  of  the  best-gov- 
erned dty  in  the  United  States."  The 
praise  was  perhaps  too  great.  There 
were  honest  men  even  then  who  would 
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I  ten  you  that  "  Tom's  so  crooked  he  could 
hide  behind  a  corkscrew;"  but,  judged  by 

. .  the  record  alone,  his  administration  was 
entided  to  respect.  A  democratic,  even 
philanthropic,  spirit  had  pervaded  all 
departments.  The  bitterest  critic  could 
find  no  tangible  evidences  of  "  graft." 

But  from  the  27th  of  April,  1908,  the 
date  of  settlement,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  evidences  that  have  been  tri- 
umpbantiy  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
enemies  as  proving  that,  after  all,  the 
leopard  cannot  entirely  erase  his  spots. 
From  that  date  Mr.  Johnson  has  seemed 
more  like  the  Johnson  of  old  than  the 
Johnson  who  had  been  down  to  Damascus. 
In  common  v/ith  most  American  poli- 
ticians, he  had  promised  more  than  he 
could  fulfill.  He  had  promised  a  three- 
cent  fare ;  yet,  when  the  holding  company 
assumed  control,  an  additional  cent  was  for 
ninety  days  charged  for  transfers ;  to  all 
points  without  the  city  limits  except  East 
Cleveland — ^which  succeeded  in  forcing 
a  three-cent  rate — an  excess  fare  was 
charged,  but  the  necessity  of  this,  it  should 

I  be   said,  had   been   pointed   out  by  the 

1  Mayor  during  the  campaign.     A   strike 

I  broke  out  almost  immediately,  and  vastiy 
dimmished  Mr.  Johnson's  influence  among 

*  the  laboring  classes.  The  service  degen- 
erated, and  on  a  few  lines  was  discon- 
tinued entirely.  Yet,  in  spite  of  greatiy 
reduced  service,  each  month  showed  a 
deficit  in  revenue.  Meantime,  the  admin- 
istration displayed  a  brutal  disr^^d  of 
the  public's  wishes  and  a  clearly  mani- 
fested disposition  to  make  those  sections 
of  the  city  which  had  been  foremost  in 
opposition  pay  a  bitter  penalty  for  their 
recusancy. 

Although  he  had  been  a  vehement  de- 

iiouncer  of  stock  watering,  Mr.  Johnson 

,/  countenanced  a  heavy  issue  of  new  stock, 

and  did  his  best  to  float  it.     For  a  long 

y^  period   there    appeared    in   his   favorite 

organ   an    advertisement  of  the    stock, 

featured  by   a  portrait  of   himself    and 

accompanied   by  his   personal  guarantee 

"    that  the  stock  was  "  as  safe  as  a  Govem- 

^  ment  bond."  That  the  promise  was  de- 
lusive, the  guarantee  not  absolute  but 
speculative,  was  subsequendy  admitted  by 
the  Mayor  himself  when,  following  the 
defeat  of  the  security  grant  at  a  refer- 
endum, he  stated  that  the  guarantee  had 


no  legal  eifect,  but  that  the  obligation  was 
**  as  sacred  as  a  gambler's  debt"  A  cir- 
cumstance which  made  the  whole  transac- 
tion appear  in  a  still  worse  light  was  that, 
when  the  crash  was  imminent,  at  least 
6r\e  person  having  influence  was  allowed 
^Jto  redeem  the  stock  at  par,  while  other 
persons  without  such  influence  were  not 
so  fortunate. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
experimenting  with  a  "  pay-as-you-enter  " 
fare-box,  by  the  use  of  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  make  the  non-payment  and 
"  knocking  down "  of  fares  practically 
impossible.  In  perfecting  the  device  he 
and  his  associates  spent  about  $36,000 
belonging  to  the  Cleveland  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  defense  of  this  expenditure  he 
pointed  out  that  the  company  was  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  fare- boxes  at  cost,  but 
admitted  that  he  expected  to  derive  a 
personal  benefit  from  the  sale  of  boxes 
elsewhere.  The  indignation  aroused  by 
this  introduction  of  methods  employed 
for  commercial  private  profit  into  the 
administration  of  public  business  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
son  received  a  salary  from  the  fare-box 
company  for  endeavoring  to  introduce  the 
device  into  other  cities. 

In  the  days  when  the  people  were  with 
him  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  advocate  of  the 
referendum  ;  but  when  the  strikers,  their 
sympathizers,  and  others  of  his  opponents, 
acting  under  a  State  law,  filed  a  petition 
^manding  a  referendum  on  the  security 
4:rant  to  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company, 
;  ne  and  his  supporters  inconsistently  but 
'vainly  resorted  to  the  most  unjustifiable 
'devices  to  prevent  a  vote.  The  refer- 
endum was  held  in  October,  1908,  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  franchise 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  six  hundred 
votes. 

The  result  was  renewed  chaos  in  trac- 
tion conditions.  The  affairs  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Traction  Company  were  so  badly 
involved  that,  upon  application  from 
creditors  in  other  States,  receivers  were 
appointed  by  a  Federal  Court  "^o  operate 
the  system.  The  old  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  Company,  hoping  doubtiess  to 
regain  complete  control,  violated  a  "gen-, 
tieman's  agpreement "  and  refused  to 
restore  the  Forest  City  lines  to  the 
old    Forest    City     Company.      Negotia- 
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tions  for  a  new  settlement  were  entered 
into,  and  Judge  Robert  W.  I'ayler,  the 
judge  who  granted  the  receivership,  pro- 
posed a  plan  whereby  a  new  grant  was  to 
be  made  for  twenty-five  years  to  the 
Cleveland  Railway  Company,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  public  was  to  receive 
good  service  at  cost.  Cost  was  to  include 
operating  expenses,  maintenance  and 
renewal  funds,  fixed  charges  on  bonds  and 
debt,  taxes,  and  six  per  cent  on  the  actual 
investment  beyond  the  bonds.  The  city 
was  to  have  supervision  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  lines  and  over  the  accounts  of 
the  company.  Not  earlier  than  January  1, 
1919,  the  city  was  to  have  a  right  to 
name  a  purchaser,  and  there  was  also  a 
provision  whereby  the  city  itself,  in  case 
it  should  receive  legal  authority,  might 
buy  the  system.  The  initial  rate  of  fare 
was  to  be  three  cents,  with  one  cent  (not 
refundable)  for  a  transfer,  and  the  rate 
was  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  necessity 
should  dictate.  But  if  raised  it  could  not 
be  raised  above  a  certain  maximum  ;  this 
maximum  fare  was  to  be  seven  tickets  for 
a  quarter,  with  one  penny  (not  refundable) 
for  a  transfer ;  cash  fare,  five  cents,  with 
no  additional  charge  for  a  transfer.  The 
plan  was  an  excellent  one  ;  it  was  accepted 
by  the  railway  company  ;  it  was  favored  by 
public  sentiment  and  by  the  press  of  the 
city ;  but  the  administration,  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  secure  control  at  all 
hazards,  rejected  it  and  granted  a  franchise, 
on  a  street  where  the  old  franchise  had  ex- 
pired, to  one  Herman  J.  Schmidt.  Again 
the  issue  was  fought  out  in  a  referendum 
campaign,  and  again  the  administration 
was  defeated,  this  time  by  almost  four 
thousand  votes. 

In  this  campaign  Mr.  Johnson  resorted 
to  tactics  more  demagogic  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  employed.  When  a  meeting 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  appointed  a  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  to  direct  the  fight  against 
the  grant,  he  endeavored  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  their  endeavors  by  rousing  the 
masses  against  the  classes.  Circulars 
were  issued  naming  prominent  retail 
merchants  who  were  members  of  the 
committee  and  advising  the  people  to  boy- 
cott the  merchants  as  advocates  of  a  five- 
Xtit  fare  and  enemies  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  defeat  of  the  Schmidt  grant  left 


the  situation  as  follows :  The  street  rail- 
way lines  are  still  operated  under  a  receiver- 
ship. The  fare  on  most  of  the  routes  is 
HvG  cents  cash,  or  eleven  tickets  for  fifty 
cents ;  on  the  remainder  (operated  under 
grants  to  the  old  low-fare  companies), 
three  cents.  On  the  five-cent  lines  a 
passenger  must  pay  one  cent  additional 
for  a  transfer,  and  on  three-cent  lines 
three  cents  if  the  transfer  is  to  a  five-cent 
line,  but  on  all  a  penny  is  refunded  when 
the  transfer  is  taken  up. 

Early  last  September  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
practically  all  the  **  slate "  approved  by 
him,  was  renominated  with  little  opposi- 
tion in  a  primary'  notable  as  being  the 
first  held  under  the  new  Ohio  law.  He 
announced  that  he  would  continue  his 
fight  on  the  street  railway  question,  and 
that  he  would  also  bring  forward  the 
question  of  tax  reform.  As  the  present 
system  of  levying  taxes  in  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  Union,  agitation  of  the 
subject  is  bound  to  be  of  value.  The 
Republicans,  after  a  heated  campaign, 
nominated  a  ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Her- 
man C.  Baehr,  the  present  County  Re- 
corder. Mr.  Baehr  has  an  excellent 
record  as  a  public  official,  his  private 
character  has  not  been  questioned,  and 
he  enjoys  great  personal  popularity.  The 
fact  that  he  was  at  one  time  secretary  of 
a  brewing  company  diminishes  his  avail- 
ability less  than  it  would  were  he  not  of 
German  descent,  and  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  saloons  has 
been  a  very  liberal  one.  Mr.  Baehr 
promises  an  administration  of  "  deeds,  not 
words,"  and  advocates  a  settlement  of 
the  street  railway  question  on  the  follow- 
ing basis :  A  thorough  and  honest  trial  to 
be  made  for  eight  months  of  a  three-cent 
fare,  with  one  cent  (not  refundable)  for  a 
transfer.  If  the  experiment  shows  that 
such  rate  of  fare  is  too  low  to  be  consist- 
ent with  good  service  and  a  fair  dividend 
to  stockholders,  then  a  higher  rate  is  to 
be  charged ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  rate  to 
be  higher  than  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter, 
with  universal  transfers.  Contrariwise, 
if  a  three-cent  fare  shows  that  the  return  is 
unnecessarily  large,  then  the  fare  is  to  be 
still  further  lowered.  The  plan  has  much 
to  commend  it. 

On  the  last  day  but  one  of  September, 
and  after  this  article  had  been  written, 
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an  nirf|yt  !eJ  t=r^  vas 

to    die    pririrar 

tions  by  ihe   az: 

^reejDdt  bad   bed 

Mayor  Tofccssoc's  acrzzKrascc  ir^d  die 

raiiw^    ocdpanr.     Xc^oca:>3cs^    whach 

had  been  in  prognss  scree  rie  iasc  re*er- 

eiMhinu  had  facbcTL?  been  bahed  r-. 

abilhy  of  the  parties  ccocemed  :•:•  j^ 


upoD  zoe  queso^cs  k1  x^-.i^zy  cl  ar 
imum  fare.  At  lasc  how^ek-er.  the  May  -r 
and  CoiiDcil  agreed  that  uiese  qjesb -r^ 
as  die  company  had  prc»posed,  sS:uJd  be 
submitted  to  Judge  Ta\-icr  !:•«•  arbvU^:>:n. 
It  is  expected  that  when  he  has  o -n^p^eied 
this  task,  a  franchise  drawn  ak<:g  the 
general  fines  of  his  plan  pre\>:'-jshr  re- 
ferred to  win  be  passed  b\-  the  Council 
and  then  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
i^;reement  is  hailed  by  the  newspapers 
as  a  settlement  of  the  long  war.  but 
Clevdanders  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  "  settlements  "  that  do  not  settle  that 
many  of  them  will  be  skeptica]  until  the  last 
nail  has  been  driven  home — and  clinched. 
Definite  prophec>-.  as  the  oracles  at 
Delphi  were  well  aware,  is  hazardous.  A 
few  months  ago  it  appeared  certain  that 
the  people  of  Cleveland  were  about  to 
write  the  judgment  of  Belshazzar  on  Mr. 
Johnson.  Since  then  he  has  regained 
some  ground.  What  effect  the  new  set- 
tlement win  have  upon  his  political  for- 
tunes is  uncertain,  but  there  are  many, 
including  some  Republican  politicians, 
who  think  it  will  inure  to  his  benefit. 
Should  he  succeed  in  turning  back  the 
tide  of  defeat  that  recentiy  has  been  run- 
ning so  strongly  against  him,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  justify,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 
But  he  must  turn  his  back  upon  the 
methods  he  has  recently  employed,  forget 
old  enmities,  and  cease  mixing  private 
with  public  affairs.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that 
at  his  best  he  is  a  man  of  broad  and 
progressive  views,  possessing  unusual 
administrative  ability.  Should  Mr.  Baehr 
be  elected,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  the  desirable  things  for  which  his 
predecessor  has  fought,  to  discard  the 
undesirable,  and  to  solve  some  pressing 
problems  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  ignored. 
But  if  he  wishes  to  succeed,  he  must  not 
forget  that  the  Johnson  administration, 
whatever  its  faults,  has  left  a  deep  im- 


press nrcc  irx-  pev>c>ie,  mc  :rji:. ::  ::  ^>es 
5?«n  s?  dertaiL  ::  wtl  be  SvJius^f  the 
p^coie  are  tired  x  r^  n>ecKx5s  n:Sec  :*ur, 

TSx:^.   :t3c    triK:t>c.   cjeso^^n  tji  >:;?. 

urairt^edL  i:  is  jx^sS'Se  :.^  vvc-x"  :o  sk^n>? 

o:ochi»>n>   r^rarvV'^.i:    ::.     In    :V    nrst 

r>     ;»,io?.  trx"  v-^  «n:e5t  h.is  c  <:ju^'>  oer.vr.>: rated 

i-e     :r-a:  the  nite  of  tonr  :n  a  oty  the  sire  v^* 

mix-     i  !e%elind  sS:u!i  nx  be  as  h^h  as  tix-e 


c^nts  t  h^.  the  v<hor  har.d.  un\icr  present 
c  r.d::>  r.N,  thrxx"  cents  ts.  in  the  v  r;:r.on 
•::  the  wn:er.  s-.^rt'Uf u  hat  ti.v^  knv  :v^  be  vv:v 
ssster.t  w-ith  a  reas^^n.iKo  prv^n:  ar.xi  c!^- 
cient  service.  The  proixr  nx^a:i  Ix^  M^me- 
whce  between  the  two  e\iremo>^  and  will 
be  f  »ur.d.  1  th:r.k,  r.v^t  tar  frv^m  the  seven 
tickets  for  a  quarter  with  universal  trans- 
fers offered  by  the  Cle\-eland  Kcctric 
Railway  Con^.pony  pric^r  to  the  ekvtivMi  of 
1907.  To  be  sure.  oxWng  to  the  strike, 
hard  times,  public  prejudice,  and  a  some- 
what hi^h  \-aluanon  of  the  property  owned 
by  the  oid  company,  the  three<ent  fare  was 
not  given  a  lair  test ;  but  the  deficit 
shown  under  it  wiis  so  large  that,  when 
the  character  of  the  service  is  a^nsid 
ered.  it  seems  unlikely  that  under  pa^sent 
conditions  it  anild  succeed.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  statistic^  show  conclusively 
that  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
increases  much  more  rapidly  than  do 
operating  expenses,  it  is  e\ident  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  a  straight  three- 
cent  fare,  or  even  lower,  will  pay.  Fur- 
thermore, some  inventive  genius  may  any 
day  cut  the  cost  of  transporting  passen- 
gers in  half.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
no  cit>'  should  grant  a  franchise  at  a  fixed 
rate  for  a  long  period. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  failure  of  the  municipal  holding 
company  plan  did  not,  as  some  prejudiced 
and  thoughtless  persons  asserted,  prove 
the  hopelessness  of  the  low- fare  move- 
ment. The  long  conflict  has  shown 
clearly  that  a  five-cent  rate  is  much  too 
high,  and  neither  party  to-day  would  dare 
to  carry  through  a  settlement  on  the  old 
basis.  For  this  desirable  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Johnson  deserves  full  credit.  It 
would  be  well  for  such  cities  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  if  they  had  a  similar 
demonstration.  For  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  the  citizens  of  such  cities,  as  a 
result  of  the  negligence  or  worse  of  their 
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public  officials,  annually  give  to  the  hold- 
ers of  street  railway  franchises  millions  of 
dollars  that  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  pi\b- 
lic  treasury  or  r«.tained  in  the  pockets  of 
the  patrons  of  the  roads  These  millions 
are  usually  hidden  by  watered  stock  and 
the  other  devices  dear  to  the  monopolist's 
heart,  but  the  gift  is  made,  nevertheless. 

The  management  of  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company  was  such  as  to  lend 
some  color  to  the  charge  that  municipal 
ownership  would  give  rise  to  evils  equaling 
if  not  surpassing  those  under  private 
ownership.  The  writer  has  never  been 
ready  to  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson,  as  has 
frequently  been  asserted,  >yas  in  the  street- 
car fight  in  order  to  gain  financial  control 
of  the  road,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  action  in  the  fare-box  matter  had 
a  bad  look.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
willing  to  use  the  street  railways  as  pawns 
in  the  political  game.  The  good  positions, 
some  of  them  sinecures,  were  given, 
almost  without  exception,  to  his  political 
friends;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
had  the  security  grant  not  been  defeated 
the  street  railway  system  would  by  this 
time  be  a  fully  developed  adjunct  of  the 
Tom  Johnson  political  machine.  If,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  asserts,  he  is  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  municipal  ownership,  he  certainly 
took  the  poorest  method  in  the  world  of 
showing  his  fealty. 

That  municipal  ownership  would  not 
succeed  in  Cleveland  or  in  other  cities  is 
too  much  to  assert.     But  the  experience 


^, 


does  go  to  show  what  a  few  keen-sighted 
men  have  long  been  thinking,  namely, 
that  the  political  millennium  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  changes  of  systems  or 
the  invention  of  clever  governmental 
devices.  Any  one  who  has  made  even  a 
superficial  study  of  our  history  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  proneness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  experiment  with  the  machinery 
of  government — particularly  of  municipal 
government.  If  anj^thing  goes  seriously 
wrong  in  a  city,  presto,  a  new  charter  and 
a  total  change  of  system !  Such  experi- 
ment, within  limits,  is,  of  course,  worth 
while,  for  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
.the  perfect  type  of  government,  either 
local  or  National,  has  been  evolved.  But 
the  evils  which  beset  our  popular  govern- 
ment lie  deeper  than  a  faulty  system. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  citizen- 
ship. No  governmental  devices,  however 
ingenious,  can  neutralize  ignorance  and 
the  indifference  which  allows  what  is  every- 
body's business  to  be  nobody's  business 
but  the  politician's.  Better  systems  are 
needed,  but,  above  all,  a  higher  sense  of 
righteousness  and  responsibility  among 
the  people.  A  stream,  as  a  whole,  can- 
not rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  thus 
far  no  political  hydraulic  ram  which  should 
raise  the  best  portion  of  the  stream  of 
republican  humanity  into  positions  of 
responsibility  has  been  devised.  Before 
we  can  have  anyjeal  regeneration  in  our 
government  there  must  be  a  regeneration 
of  the  American  people. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

BY  FREDERIC  E.  SNOW 

A  white  shaft  gleaming  in  the  morning  light 

Above  the  waters,  like  a  monolith 

From  Egypt's  storied  land  of  sphinx  and  myth; 
Or,  when  the  evening  falls,  a  winking  sprite 
That  opes  and  shuts  an  eye  the  livelong  night. 

All  day  the  lapping  currents  lave  thy  base; 

All  night  the  shifting  tides  about  thee  chase. 
The  storm-winds  lash  thee  in  their  furious  flight, 
And  blind  thee  with  the  madly  swirling  snow. 

Yet  still  thy  voice  sends  out  its  booming  cry 

To  warn  the  mariners  of  danger  nigh. 
So,  as  the  changing  seasons  come  and  go, 

Teach  us  thy  message,  that  we  too  may  be 

Beacons  for  all  who  sail  life's  treacherous  sea. 
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OURPRISINGLY  pleasing  in  its  wonderful  elasticity 
^  and  durability,  it  is  the  original  and  only  genuine 
*' Spring     Needle-Knit"    Underwear.      You  will  pro- 
bably have  many  other   kinds  shown  you 
but    if    you     will     examine     COOPER'S 
closely    you    will  promptly  decide   in    its  ^u£pBy^p|||B£p 

The  importance  of  thorough 

workmanship    in    underwear    for 

men   should   not  be   overlooked. 

There  are     no    imperfections    in 
COOPER'S.      The    wonderful 
Spring  Needle   Fabric  is  flawless, 
and  in  addition  each  garment  is 
stayed'  at  points   of    strain, 
dering    it     strong,      sightly 
serviceable. 

Try  COOPER'S;  it  is  the 
underwear  of  character  and 
quality. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  and 
two-piece    suits    in    all    sizes, 
weights  and  colors.     Ask  to 
see  our  new  silk  lisle.     Get 
the  genuine. 

Best  dealers  everywhere.   Othwrs 
substitute 

COOPER  MFG.  CO. 

^  Benningtoii,  Vt. 
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Whenever  you  want  everything  exceptionally  nice — \vrhenever  you 

Pit  your  guests  to  remember  your  table  with  particular  pleasure — serve 

* »  ICCO   SWEETS.     You  may   rely  absolutely  on  their   unvarying 

goodness,  freshness  and  delicacy.    Be  sure  you  find  the  NECCO  SEAL 

before  you  buy.     It  is  your  protection  against  inferior  goods.     A  box  of 

will  prove  a  delightful  dinner  or  luncheon  treat.  There  are  over  500 
varieties  of  NECCO  SWEETS  to  choose  from — chocolate  coated  nuts, 
crystal  fruit  drops,  crisp  brittle-bars,  cream  pastes,  nougatines,  chips,  fudge 
and  the  most  delicately  conceived  bonbons;  and  never  a  disappointment 
in  the  lot. 

Necco  Sweets  are  sold  everywhere  by  high  grade  dealers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  25  cents  for  an  attractive  package  of  Lenox  Chocolates,  or,  better  still, 
order  one  of  our  special  $1  packages  in  a  handsome  art  box.    Either  package  sent  postpaid. 

NEW    ENGLAND    CONFECTIONERY    COBIPANY.     BOSTON.    MAS& 
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Fosters 
the  Black  Hand 

By 
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Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake 
for  Genasco  Ready  Roofing 


, .,  Nature  makes  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
—and  gives  it  lasting"  life.  We  use  Trini- 
dad Lake  asphalt  to  make 

enasco 

Ready   Roofing 

That's  what  gives  Gena&co  th€  lasting 
life  which  does  away  with  leaks,  damages, 
repairs,  and  renewals.  Isn't  that  the  kind 
of  roof  you  want? 

Insist  on- Genasco.  Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark 
to  be  sure  you  get  the  roofing- with  a  thirty-two-milhon-doHar 
guarantee.  Write  for  sarnples  and,  the_  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book.  ■       ■  . 

'"^  ^  THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPAKY 

\    ,    ,  Largest    pra»Jucer,s    of    asphalt,    and    Ur^cst 

r         ■       ■         ijiariufacturer*i  of  re^dy  roofine  in  the  world. 
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The  other  day  at 

THE  VISITING  .,         tt    *    I      a    * 

coMMissiONBRs   ^^   Hotel  AstOF, 


New  York  City,  a 
luncheon  was  offered  by  the  Peace  Society 
€f  New  York  and  by  the  Japan  Society 
to  the  forty-odd  visiting  Commissioners 
sepresenting  commercial  industry  and 
educational  Me  in  Japan.  The  Commis- 
^km  is  headed  by  Baron  Eiichi  Shibusawa. 
Although  in  his  seventieth  year>  Baron 
Shibusawa  gives  no  indication  of  such 
age.  He  has  a  comparatively  youthful 
countenance,  with  a  sprightliness  of  man- 
lier and  a  vivacity  of  speech  which  would 
indicate  that  he  might  be  fifteen  years 
.younger.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  Ameri- 
fans  at  last  to  see  the  man  who  has  fre- 
^pieatfy  beea  called  the  J.  P.  Morgan  of 
Js^an.  He  was  bom  a  farmer^s  son,  and 
when  still  a  mere  youth  was  engaged  in 
successful  business.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  almost  every  great  industry  in 
Ja4>an,  and  has  been  the  director  of  some 
seventy  companies.  His  influence  in  them 
has  been  so  marked  that,  so  it  is  said,  he 
has  really  done  more  for  his  country's 
'economic  development  than  has  Prince 
Ito  himself  for  Japanese  politics.  Baron 
SUbusawa's  speech  was  therefore  listened 
to  with  marked  deference  by  the  many 
Japanese  present,  and  then,  in  its  trans- 
latioo,  by  the  still  larger  number  of 
Americans  present  Baroness  Shibusawa, 
who  accompanied  her  husband,  as  did  also 
the  wives  of  a  large  number  of  the  other 
Commissioners,  was,  like  those  ladies, 
attired  in  native  costume,  and  the  occasion 
was  made  the  more  Japanese  thereby. 
It  gave  to  some  Americans  present  their 
first  experience  of  appreciating  the  pecu- 
Bar  appropriateness  of  this  dress  when 
worn  by  Japanese  women.  Certainly  none 
could  be  more  truly  '*  the  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  grace."  When  Baron  Kanda, 
Professor  in  the  Peers'  College,  Tokyo, 
in  making  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 


try, mentioned  the  increasing  influence 
there  of  the  women  present,  there  was 
instant  and  long-continued  applause. 
Baron  Kanda  hin:\gelf  is  a  no  less  interest- 
ing character  than  is  Baron  Shibusawa. 
Naibu  Kanda  had  his  education  princi- 
paDy  at  the  Amherst  High  School  and 
Amherst  College,  in  this  country.  Now  a 
professor  in  Japan,  he  is  a  foremost  rep- 
resentative of  American  culture  there. 
Another  interesting  character  was  Mr. 
Zumoto,  proprietor  of  that  authoritative 
source  of  information  the  Japanese 
Times,  of  Tokyo,  and  now  manager  of 
the  Oriental  Information  Agency  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Zumoto's  eloquent  speech 
was  a  rejoinder  to  those  critics  who  claim 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  express  them- 
selves fluently  and  expressively  in  other 
languages  than  their  own.  Perhaps  the 
Japanese  language  itself,  by  its  omission 
of  substantives  and  by  certain  other  pecu- 
liarities, is  not  so  plastic  a  medium  of 
communication  as  are  certain  other  lan- 
guages. The  visit  of  the  Japanese  Com- 
missioners has  been  undertaken  in  the 
hope  not  only  of  knowing  Americans  bet- 
ter, and  of  studying  our  industries  and 
our  commerce,  but  also  of  increasing  the 
home  power  to  create  commerce.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  American 
exports  to  Japan  have  increased  nearly 
twenty-seven-fold,  but  Japanese  exports 
to  America  have'  increased  only  tenfold. 
Despite  the  wonderful  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  of  Japan  during  very 
recent  years,  the  Japanese  are  still  study- 
ing ways  and  means  to  bring  their  foreign 
trade  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  standard 
which  they  have  set  for  it. 
Q 
The  most  picturesque  and 
'**1n"'mbxiJo""  possibly  the  most  signifi- 
cant incident  of  Mr.  Taft's 
Western  journey  was  the  dual  meeting  of 
the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  .United 
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States — first  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  then  over 
the  border  in  Juarez.  For  the  first  time 
the  chief  ruler  of  a  great  foreign  coun- 
try visited  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  President  of  the  United 
States  formally  visited  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Mr.  Taft  referred  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's brief  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
as  being  at  a  time  "  when  we  were  so 
mixed  up  on  the  zone  with  Panama  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  stepping  out 
of  the  country."  It  is  understood  that 
President  Diaz  may  very  probably  before 
long  visit  Washington.  There  was  a  good 
deal  more  involved  in  the  visits  of  last  week 
than  courtesy  and  ceremony.  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  have  a  joint  responsibility 
for  peace  among  the  repmblics  of  Central 
America,  and  these  visits  should,  as 
President  Diaz  phrased  it,  furnish  "  a 
happy  precedent  for  Latin- American  re- 
publics to  cultivate  constant  and  cordial 
relations  among  themselves,  with  us,  and 
with  all  other  countries  of  the  continent." 
Mr.  Taft's  reply  touched  the  same  point 
when  he  said :  "  The  aims  and  ideals 
of  our  two  nations  are  identical,  their 
sympathy  is  mutual  and  lasting,  and  the 
world  can  be  assured  of  a  vast  neutral 
zone  of  peace  in  which  the  controlling 
aspiration  of  either  nation  is  individual 
and  human  happiness." 


The  appointment  of 
iNTBRBST^No^cHANGEs    ^j^e     Hon.     Hcnry 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  Martyn  Hoyt  to  the 
position  of  Coun- 
selor to  the  Department  of  State  will  gratify 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  Department's 
service  dignified  wherever  possible. 
Since  1903  until  the  present  Administra- 
tion Mr.  Hoyt  had  been  United  States 
Solicitor-General.  A  son  of  ex-Governor 
Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  fifty- 
three  years  old,  Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  the  famous  class  of  1878, 
prominent  members  of  which  in  Wash- 
ington are  the  President  and  Judge  Paul 
Charlton,  Law  Officer  of  the  Insular 
Bureau  in  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  later  practiced  at  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  six  years  preceding 
his  Solicitor-Generalship  he  was  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United   States. 


Other  appointments  of  interest  are  those  of 
Mr.  Ransford  S.  Miller,  late  Japanese  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Embassy  at  Tokyo, 
to  the  headship  of  the  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams, 
late  Consul-General  at  Tientsin,  to  become 
Mr.  Miller's  assistant.  There  are  no 
American  officials  in  Japan  and  China 
more  expert  than  are  these  two.  Mr. 
Miller  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  the  Jap- 
anese language  with  extraordinary  facil- 
ity, and  Mr.  Williams  is  correspondingly 
proficient  in  Chinese.  During  the  past 
dozen  or  more  years  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  ears  and  mouth  to  succeeding 
American  Ambassadors  in  Japan,  and 
his  judgment  has  been  of  signal  value 
to  them.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  and  served  his  first  term 
in  Japan  as  the  Tokyo  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Mr. 
Williams  was  originally  a  broad-gauge  mis- 
sionary in  China.  He  was  considered  too 
liberal  by  the  so-called  "  smalls."  His 
powers  and  reliability  were  appreciated 
elsewhere,  however,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  head  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's Translation  and  Editorial  Bureau 
located  in  the  Government  buildings  in  the 
Kiangnan  arsenal  at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Con- 
ger, then  Minister  at  Peking,  brought  him 
into  the  American  diplomatic  service  as 
Chinese  Secretary  of  our  Peking  Lega- 
tion. After  serving  there  with  distinction 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  detached 
and  made  Consul-General  at  Tientsin. 
Ever  since  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau  was 
established,  under  the  Hon.  Huntington 
Wilson,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  expert 
direction  of  those  who  have  seen  active 
diplomatic  service  in  the  Far  East. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  it  will  be  notable 
because  of  the  advent  of  two  sound  and 
non-partisan  men  who  read  and  interpret 
the  Oriental  mind  almost  as  familiarly  as 
they  do  the  Occidental  mind. 


William  Insco  Buchanan, 

WILLIAM     INSCO  u        i.  •       ^      j-    j 

BUCHANAN  who  has  just  died,  was 
a  singularly  efficient  dip- 
lomatic agent.  While  not  so  widely  known 
to  the  public  as  some  other  American  diplo- 
mats, he  was  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  service.     Personally  he 
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was  stocky,  virile,  full-blooded,  rather  explo- 
sive and  pungent  in  speech,  a  **  hustler  " 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
abounding  vitality  might  impress  a  casual 
observer  as  being  possibly  a  misfit  when 
applied  to  delicate  diplomatic  relations  in 
general,  and  those  with  Latin  America  in 
particular.  But  not  only  did  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan know  his  Latin  America  better, 
probably,  than  does  any  other  North 
American ;  his  very  Anglo-Saxon  vigor  of 
manner  seemed  to  give  the  Latins  a 
greater  confidence  in  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refreshing  to  see  him  in  famOiar 
converse  with  their  best  types — such  men 
as  Dr.  Drago  or  Ruy  Barbosa,  for  in- 
stance— ^and  observe  the  deference  shown 
by  them  to  the  American  John  Bull.  One 
reason  why  Mr.  Buchanan  elicited  confi- 
dence from  the  Latins  was  that,  having 
been  a  practical  banker  himself,  he  never 
allowed  mere  theory,  no  matter  how  at- 
tractive, to  conflict  with  the  practical  rules 
of  international  exchanges,  whether  finan- 
cial or  diplomatic ;  yet  when  the  abnormal 
interference  of  the  forcible  collection  of 
debts  as  a  cause  of  war  came  to  be  regu- 
lated, he  was  foremost  in  obtaining  inter- 
national expression  of  opinion,  as  at  Rio 
in  1906,  and  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  To 
this  eminent  service  he  had  advanced  step 
by  step.  When  only  eight  3^ears  old  he 
was  left  an  orphan.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  his  grandfather's  farm.  He 
obtained  some  education  at  the  country 
schools,  and  finally  a  post  as  clerk  of  the 
Indiana  House  of  Representatives.  Mov- 
ing to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  he  quickly  became 
prominent  in  all  the  important  develop- 
ments of.  that  community,  especially  in 
the  Corn  Palace  Exhibition  Company. 
This  successful  enterprise  proved  the 
stepping-stone  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  larger 
responsibilities  as  lowan  Commissioner  to 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and  this,  in  turn,  another  step- 
jMng-stone,  for  in  1899  he  was  chosen 
Director-General  of  the  Pan-American 
.Exposition  at  Buffalo. 


THE  DIPLOMATIST 


Meanwhile  President 
Cleveland  had  appointed 
Mr.  Buchanan  Minister  to  Argentina.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Minister's  term  of 
office  a  boundary  dispute  brought  Argen- 


tina and  Chile  to  the  brink  of  war.  Finally 
a  scheme  of  arbitration  was  adopted.  So 
thoroughly  had  Mr.  Buchanan  now  com- 
mended himself  to  all  Latin- Americans  that 
he  was  chosen  not  only  by  the  contending 
Governments,  but  also,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  of  each  country,  as  the  decid- 
ing arbitrator  in  the  special  Boundary  Com- 
mission. Unlike  the  recent  decision  ren- 
dered in  the*  arbitration  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  Mr.  Buchanan's  decision  was 
accepted  as  binding.  Other  results  of 
his  service  in  Argentina  were  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  extradition  treaty  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  the  ob- 
taining of  important  tariff  concessions, 
and  the  settlement  of  various  vexatious 
Government  claims.  Believing  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  knowledge  of  the  Latin- 
American  character  would  be  of  value  in 
bringing  about  better  relations  between 
this  country  and  Panama,  President  Roose- 
velt chose  him  as  the  first  United  States 
Minister  to  the  newly  formed  Republic. 
His  service  in  Panama  was  vital,  as  was 
his  service  as  delegate  to  successive  Pan- 
American  Conferences,  culminating  in  that 
latest  Conference  (at  Rio,  in  1906),  where 
he  was  the  head  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation. The  Central  American  Court  of 
Arbitration,  based  upon  the  American 
proposal  at  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1907  (where  he  had  been  a  delegate),  was 
created  through  his  initiative  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  and  during  its  short 
career  of  two  years  has  already  pre- 
vented at  least  one  war  in  Central 
America.  He  was  also  connected  with 
negotiations  for  the  United  States-Colom- 
bia-Panama Treaty.  All  these  services 
marked  him,  last  year,  after  Castro's 
downfall,  as  pre-eminently  the  man  to 
arrange  agreements  with  the  new  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican claims.  His  response  to  the  Depart- 
ment's summons  was  characteristic  of 
his  instant  readiness  for  service :  "  Am 
already  on  my  way."  At  his  death  he 
was  agent  for  our  Government  in  the  one 
case  to  be  arbitrated  at  The  Hague  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
which  had  not  been  settled  by  his 
vigorous  diplomacy.  Thus  terminated 
a  career  covering  our  recent  and  most 
notable  period  of  history  with  reference  to 
Latin  America,     Mr.  Buchanan  was  only 
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fifty-seven  years  old.  Vigorous  in  body 
and  mind,  the  State  Department  had  a 
right  to  anticipate  twenty  years*  more 
work  from  him.  His  sudden  death  causes 
universal  mourning  among  the  Department 
employees.  To  quote  their  own  words, 
"  We  stenographers  and  typewriters  have 
met  with  as  much  of  a  loss  as  has  the 
Secretary  of  State."  For,  if  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  clearer-headed  man,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  generous- 
hearted. 

m 

When  the  new  State 
"•VulR'N^TBr"  Of  Okl^oma  adopted 
LAW  IN  OPERATION     a  law  guaranteeing  the 

deposits  in  State  banks, 
with  a  proposed  assessment  pro  rata  on 
all  the  State  banks  to  make  good  any 
losses,  two  predictions  were  made :  The 
advocates  of  the  principle  involved  pre- 
dicted that  depositors  would  always  feel 
secure  and  that  thus  runs  on  even  doubt- 
ful banks  would  be  avoided ;  the  op- 
ponents of  the  law  said  that  it  would 
encourage  "wildcat"  banking,  and  that 
good  banks  would  not  long  consent  to  be 
fined  in  order  to  pay  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  mismanaged  banks.  To  some  extent 
at  least,  both  these  predictions  have  been 
justified  by  the  events  following  the 
failure  of  the  largest  State  bank  in  Okla- 
homa, the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  at  Oklahoma  City,  a  town  of 
50,000  population.  This  institution  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  conspicuous 
example  in  Oklahoma  of  business  success 
under  the  guaranty  deposit  law.  The 
growth  of  the  bank  was  phenomenal ;  its 
deposits  increased  from  $365,686.01, 
September  23,  1908,  to  $2,806,008.61, 
September  1, 1909.  This  expansion  gave 
rise  to  gossip  about  "  wildcat "  methods  in 
the  bank's  management.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  $200,000  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
was  greatly  impaired  by  heavy  loans  upon 
doubtful  securities.  Two  months  before 
its  closing  the  bank  was  examined  by  the 
State  and  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition ;  the  manipulation  of  its  funds  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  thirt}'^ 
days  immediately  preceding  its  failure. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would 
have  been  great  excitement  and  perhaps 
panic  among  the  depositors,  but  in  this 
case    nothing    of    the   kind  took  place. 


The  decision  to  close  the  bank  was 
reached  on  Sunday,  and  when  the  bank 
was  opened  next  morning  there  were  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
outside  the  entrance.  Both  men  and 
women  were  in  line,  and  there  was  much 
bantering  and  good-natured  talk  among 
them.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  doors 
were  opened  the  sidewalk  was  clear,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  anj^hing  unusual 
had  happened.  But  when  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  assessing  the  losses  upon  the  other 
banks,  the  law  did  not  work  so  smoothly. 
At  the  time  of  the  failure  the  guaranty 
fund  contained  $380,000,  of  which  $50,000 
was  in  the  defunct  bank,  and  by  levies  the 
fund  was  increased  to  $693,000.  The 
State  Banking  Board  apparently  did  not 
have  enough  funds  to  pay  all  claims  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  presented,  and  it 
adopted  the  policy  of  paying  first  the 
local  individual  depositors  who  had  small 
sums  in  the  bank.  Other  State  banks 
had  reserve  funds  in  the  bank  that  failed, 
and  they  resented  the  idea  that  they  must 
pay  money  in  the  form  of  a  special  assess- 
ment besides  that  already  paid  into  the 
general  guaranty  fund  before  they  could 
recover  their  own  deposits.  Although 
they  ultimately  paid  an  emergency  lev>'  of 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  as  a  com- 
promise instead  of  the  two  per  cent  levy 
demanded  by  the  State  Banking  Board, 
the  dissatisfied  bankers  declared  their  in- 
tention to  organize  in  order  that  they 
might  defend  themselves  in  the  courts 
against  the  State  Banking  Board  if,  in 
the  future,  other  assessments  seem  ex- 
cessive or  unjust.  It  is  now  understood 
also  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  to  the  Federal  courts — which 
had  formerly  been  regarded  as  impractica- 
ble. The  question  is  now  being  asked 
with  emphasis  in  Oklahoma,  If  the  fail- 
ure of  a  single  bank  in  prosperous  times 
so  clouds  the  future  of  the  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits,  what  would  happen  in 
times  when  money  rates  are  high  and 
public  confidence  low  ?  It  is  conjectured 
that  in  a  period  of  great  financial  strain  a 
dozen  banks,  instead  of  one,  might  fail  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  and 
that  the  two  or  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars available  for  the  guaranty  fund  might 
be  less  adequate  for  the  control  of  the 
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situation  than  was  the  $693,000  in  the 
recent  failure.  A  bank  that  would  be 
crippled  by  delay  in  receiving  its  reserve 
deposit  might  topple  if  compelled  to  pay 
the  two  per  cent  before  getting  its  reserve ; 
and  with  a  dozen  insolvent  banks,  with 
numerous  reserve  patrons,  the  financial 
situation  might  become  perilous.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  State 
guarantee  of  deposits  is  still  on  trial  in 
Oklahoma,  and  that  the  questions  involved 
are  serious  and  complicated. 


1  he  resignation  of  the  Con- 

THE   SPANISH  M.'  X£-    •    ^        •       o 

CRISIS  servative  Ministry  m  Spam, 

headed  by  Premier  Maura, 
was  not  unexpected,  and  was  precipitated 
rather  than  caused  by  the  excitement  over 
the  execution  of  Ferrer  and  the  protests 
which  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  These  protests  express  the 
opinion  of  two  classes :  the  Radicals  and 
Revolutionists,  who  are  making  the  most 
of  the  death  of  a  man  of  such  promi- 
nence ;  and  those  who  feel,  without 
refeience  to  Ferrer's  guilt  or  innocence, 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  fair  trial.  The 
Cabinet  which  has  just  resigned  had 
been  in  power  since  January,  1907,  and 
followed  no  less  than  five  Liberal  Minis- 
tries, organized  and  turned  out  of  office 
within  the  preceding  eighteen  months. 
Below  the  various  issues  on  which 
these  Ministries  were  overthrown  lay  the 
religious  issue.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  managed  to  arouse  the  bit- 
terest antagonism;  and  the  hatred  with 
which  many  Spaniards  regard  them  is  of 
an  intensity  which  Americans  can  hardly 
understand.  The  accession  of  the  Con- 
servatives to  power  under  Premier  Maura 
was  r^arded  as  a  victory  for  the  Cleri- 
cals, and  evoked  increasing  bitterness  of 
opposition  from  Liberals  of  all  kinds. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  Morocco  kindled  a  flame  of  resent- 
ment all  over  Spain,  and,  as  readers  of 
The  Outlook  will  remember,  evoked  a 
feeling  so  intense  that  the  country 
seemed  to  be  on  the  vei^e  of  revolution. 
The  demonstrations  were  put  down  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  then  came  the 
execution  of  Ferrer.  The  reopening 
of  Parliament  gave  all  parties  in  opposi- 
tion— ^LiberalSy  Republicans,  and  Social- 


ists— an  opportunity  of  assailing  the  Gov- 
ernment ,  and  the  opposition  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  a  bitter  speech  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Liberals,  Republicans,  and  Social- 
ists were  unitedly  endeavoring  to  pull 
down  the  throne.  The  report  has  gained 
currency,  though  it  has  not  been  authenti- 
cated, that  King  Alfonso  bitterly  re- 
proached Premier  Maura  for  not  keeping 
him  better  informed  about  the  feeling  of 
the  country  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  in  a 
pardon  for  Ferrer.  In  spite  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
that  the  Cabinet  would  not  be  driven  out 
of  power  by  threats  of  violence,  it  has 
been  compelled  to  resign.  A  new  Min- 
istry has  been  formed,  with  Seflor  Moret, 
the  Liberal  leader,  at  its  head ;  and  while 
he  has  made  no  formal  declaration  of  his 
policy,  he  has  said  that  it  will  be  concilia- 
tory and  that  the  Republicans  and  Socialists 
will  support  it  in  the  belief  that  repression 
in  Catalonia  is  to  cease  and  that  constitu- 
tional guarantees  will  be  restored. 


THB   COBRCION 
OP   FINLAND 


LLche  cable  despatches  are 
^  be  believed,  Russia  is 
On  the  point  of  occupying 
Finland  with  ai  army  corps.  The  ulti- 
mate coercion  of  Finland  is  only  too  prob- 
able, but  the  rymor  now  put  out  is  more 
likely  to  be  ah  attempt  by  Russia  to  test 
international  topinion  than  a  positive  an- 
nouncement of  immediate  action.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  Russia  was  in 
difficulty,  during  and  just  after  the  war 
with  Japan,  the  Russian  Government 
abandoned  its  attempts  to  take  away  the 
autonomy  of  Finland,  and  virtually  ad- 
mitted the  inviolability  of  Finland's  "  fun- 
damental laws."  When,  after  the  Jap- 
anese War,  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
had  crushed  the  revolution  at  home  and 
recovered  confidence  in  its  own  strength, 
it  began  again  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Finns  by  declaring  that  Finland  should 
bear  its  share  of  the  military  burdens  of 
the  Empire,  either  by  furnishing  troops  for 
service  outside  the  borders  of  Finland  or  by 
making  a  money  payment ;  that  in  matters 
affecting  the  Empire  at  large,  including  Fin- 
land, the  Finnish  Diet  was  not  entitied 
to  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction.     The 
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Finns  did  not  admit  the  justice  of  either 
of  these  declarations,  but,  so  far  as  the 
military  burdens  were  concerned,  were 
willing  to  compromise  on  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution. Meanwhile  the  Government  of 
the  Czar  continued  to  violate  the  "  funda- 
mental laws  "  of  Finland  and  take  away 
the  rights  of  the  Finns  in  many  little  ways, 
causing  in  the  Grand  Duchy  a  widespread 
feeling  of  indignation  and  apprehension. 
Thus  matters  stood  until  the  early  part  of 
last  summer,  when  the  Czar  appointed  a 
"  mixed  commission "  of  Russians  and 
Finns  (the  Russians  having  a  majority)  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  enacting  laws 
that  related  to  Finland,  but  that  affected 
also  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire. 
This  mixed  commission  held  one  meeting, 
but  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Finns  as  to  fundamental 
questions  were  so  great  that  they  could  not 
even  come  to  a  working  compromise. 
They  adjourned  without  doing  anything 
whatever,  but  upon  the  understanding 
that  they  would  reassemble  some  time 
this  fall.  About  the  same  time  that  the 
mixed  commissson  was  appointed,  the 
Finns  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Czar  in 
which  they  temperately  discussed  the 
whole  Russo-Finnish  case  on  its  merits. 
This  petition  they  forwarded  through 
General  Beckman,  the  Governor-General 
of  Finland,  who  sent  it  to  the  Russian 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  latter  has  just 
transmitted  it  to  the  Czar  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  disapproved.  Mean- 
while the  question  of  Imperial  military 
burdens  has  come  up  again,  and  the 
Finns  declare  that  in  the  present  state  of 
their  finances  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
amount  that  Russia  demands.  It  is  upon 
this  state  of  affairs  that  Russia  has  threat- 
ened (if  last  week's  despatches  are  to  be 
trusted)  to  occupy  Finland  with  the  First 
Corps  of  the  Russian  Guard.  If  she  does 
so,  or  even  if  she  is  merely  now  threaten- 
ing to  do  so,  the  fact  is  indicative  of  an 
attitude  toward  Finland  intolerable  to  the 
Finnish  people  and  provocative  of  resist- 
ance. 


CBSARB    LOMBROSO 


As  an  authority  on  he- 
redity, criminology,  and 
insanity,  Cesare  Lombroso,  who  died  in 
Turin  last  week,  was  acknowledged  by 
his  brother  scientists  the  world  over  to  be 


unsurpassed.  His  most  famous  book, 
"  The  Man  of  Genius,"  was  translated 
into  all  important  languages,  and  besides 
technical  essays  he  put  forth  many  dis- 
cussions of  social  subjects,  especially  of 
those  relating  to  the  physical  causes  lead- 
ing to  criminology,  the  abnormalities  of 
genius,  and  the  effect  of  malnutrition  on 
moral  character.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  Lombroso  was  either  a 
pessimist  or  a  crass  and  unreasoning  ma- 
terialist. He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
political  and  social  regeneration  of  man- 
kind, and  sacrificed  governmental  favor 
by  adopting  radical  ideas  which  were 
classed  as  those  of  Socialism.  His  recent 
experiments  in  the  field  of  spiritualism 
and  his  partial  acceptance  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  **  phenomena"  produced  by 
Eusapia  Palladino  show  that  he  was 
open-minded  even  to  things  which  seemed 
directiy  to  contradict  his  own  theories. 
Many  observers  reject  Palladino  altogether 
as  a  cheat;  others  admit  that  she  does 
cheat,  but  maintain  that  some  of  her  per- 
formances cannot  be  explained  as  trick- 
ery ;  Lombroso,  after  several  stances,  de- 
clared :  "  I  am  filled  with  confusion  and 
regret  that  I  combated  with  so  much  per- 
sistence the  possibility  of  the  facts  called 
spiritualistic.  I  say  fdcts,  because  I  am 
still  opposed  to  the  theory."  Personally, 
Lombroso  was  an  eccentric  but  kind- 
hearted  man.  An  extremely  interesting 
account  of  his  peculiarities,  family  life,  and 
characteristics  has  been  furnished  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  by  Mr.  Felice 
Ferrero,  of  New  York,  a  brother  of  the 
distinguished  Roman  historian  Guglielmo 
Ferrero,  who  is  Lombroso's  son-in-law. 
Mr.  Ferrero  thus  defines  Lombroso's 
theory  of  crime :  "  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  criminals  were  bom,  not  made. 
Criminal  instincts  were  not  implanted  by 
surroundings  and  environment,  he  held; 
they  were  caused  by  an  hereditary  taint. 
Therefore,  he  argued,  of  what  use  was  it 
to  imprison  the  thief  and  the  murderer  ? 
Rather,  they  should  be  treated  as  diseased 
persons,  being,  indeed,  victims  of  a  strange 
mental  illness,  over  which  they  had  no 
control."  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
belief  that  Lombroso  declared  the  assassin 
of  King  Humbert  an  "  irresponsible  "who 
acted  through  political  mania,  and  during 
imprisonment  the  assassin  afterward  de- 
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veloped  unquestioned  acute  insanity.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  danger  in  pushing 
Lombroso's  theory  too  far,  but,  as  a  writer 
in  the  London  Lancet  once  pointed  out,  his 
propaganda  had  its  salutary  side,  for  in 
Italy  "  the  conditions,  physical  and  moral, 
which  antagonize  healthy  and  normal  de- 
velopment, particularly  among  the  poor, 
have  prevailed  long  enough  to  produce  a 
population  in  which  crime  multiplies  itself 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  manifestations 
in  other  Continental  countries.*' 


TH.  AMB»,cAN     ^he  oHc  hundredth  annual 
BOARD  meetmg  of  the  American 

Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Fordgn  Missions  drew  to  Minneapolis 
the  usual  concourse  with  an  unusual 
enthusiasm.  Fourteen  years  of  grinding 
economy,  cutting  retrenchment,  and  fre- 
quent deficits  closed  with  clearance  from 
debt  and  a  small  credit  balance.  This 
result  of  a  "  Together  Campaign "  in 
behalf  of  the  Congregational  Missionary 
Societies  illuminated  the  opening  of  the 
centennial  year  with  the  promise  of  en- 
larged operations  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  centurv-  onward.  The  cen- 
tennial of  American  missions  at  Boston 
next  October,  following  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh  in 
June,  may  make  1910  a  year  to  reckon 
from  in  the  expansion  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. Plans  for  this  are  already  on  foot 
in  various  quarters.  Congregationalists, 
among  others,  regard  unification  in  be- 
nevolence as  the  need  of  the  hour.  A 
committee  of  one  hundred  is  to  promote 
a  Congr^ational  layman's  campaign  in 
the  joint  interest  of  home  and  foreign 
missions.  For  the  fourteen  colleges  and 
twelve  theological  seminaries  of  the  Board 
an  endowment  fund  of  two  million  dollars 
is  called  for.  It  is  these  and  other  schools 
that  have  been  potent  for  awakening  in- 
telligence and  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  such 
countries  as  Turkey  and  Mexico.  The 
proper  equipment  of  such  \  institutions, 
together  with  the  rise  of  the  a>st  of  living 
in  fore^n  lands,  has  been  largely  the 
cause  of  the  pinched  treasury.  The 
enlaiged  opportunities  of  the  widening 
field  make  reinforcements  of  men  as  im- 
perative as  supplies  of  money.  Fifty 
positions  are  now  waiting  for  the  Board 


to  find  men  and  women  to  fill  them  as 
teachers,  physicians,  and  ordained  mis- 
sionaries. Many  churches  in  the  home 
field  find  a  similar  scarcity,  at  least  of 
qualified  ministers.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  self-devoting  life  can  an)rwhere 
be  made  to  count  for  so  much  as  in  the 
non-Christian  lands  where  a  new  life  is 
astir  and  needs  more  light  for  right  de- 
velopment. An  occasion  peculiarly  touch- 
ing at  Minneapolis  was  the  memorial 
meeting  for  the  martyrs  to  the  Moslem 
fury  at  Adana  last  April.  At  such  cost 
American  missions  are  seeking  to  guide 
the  Turkish  movement  for  constitutional 
government  into  ethical  and  religious 
channels. 


BISHOP    LLX>YD 


On  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
at  Christ  Church,  Alexan- 
dria, Vii^nia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Selden 
Lloyd  was  consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Virginia.  "  At  last  he  has  succumbed !" 
exclaimed  one  of  his  admirers  when 
informed  that  Dr.  Lloyd  had  accepted  the 
election.  During  recent  years  Dr.  Lloyd 
has  several  times  declined  election  to 
the  bench  of  bishops,  believing  that  the 
call  to  service  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
so  compelling  that  he  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  lay  it  down  even  for  the  great 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  episcopate. 
When,  however,  he  had  placed  the  Society 
in  the  relatively  strong  position  which  it 
now  occupies,  he  felt  that  the  summons 
from  his  home  State,  and  to  the  specially 
large  and  arduous  work  there,  was  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  It  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  consecrated  in  the  same  county 
in  which  he  was  bom  fifty-two  years  ago, 
and  where  he  was  educated  at  the  Poto- 
mac Academy,  and  later  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  college  training 
he  had  at  the  University  of  Virginia- 
He  was,  first  of  all,  a  country  missionary, 
driving  a  circuit  in  northern  Virginia  and 
living  on  about  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  He  says  that  he  has  never  been  so 
well  off  as  in  those  days!  From  that 
work  he  went  to  Farmville,  a  small  town 
in  southern  Virginia,  and  was  rector  of  a 
pwuish  there  for  two  years.  Then  he  went 
to  St.  Luke's  Church,  Norfolk,  and 
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there  for  fifteen  years  before  coming  to 
New  York  City  as  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions.  During  the 
decade  in  which  he  has  Been  a  missionary 
to  the  world  Dr.  Lloyd's  work  has  been 
as  unparochial  as  it  has  been  effective. 
A  man  of  singularly  winning  manner  and 
of  intellectual  ability,  a  pulpit  orator  of 
fervency  and  force,  and  an  administrator 
of  singular  wisdom,  Dr.  Lloyd's  presence 
has  been  welcomed  in  churches  all  over 
this  country  and  in  many  outside  of  it. 
It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  his  episcopal 
duties  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  pulpit  activities,  for  few 
clergymen  understand  better  thai*  he  how 
to  influence  congregations,  no  matter 
what  their  grade  of  education  and  culture. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lies  largely  in 
his  entire  naturalness.  He  adopts  the 
conversational  form  of  address  whenever 
possible ;  he  discards  notes,  and  speaks 
directly  to  the  man  or  woman,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  child,  in  front  of  him.  He  has 
been  in  great  demand  for  Sunday-school 
occasions,  it  being  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  no  child  in  his  audience  would  become 
restive.  The  House  of  Bishops  will  receive 
a  welcome  accretion  of  vivacity,  human- 
ness,  and  profound  spirituality. 


Colgate     University,     at 
NBw°PRBsiDBNT     Hamilton,     New     York, 

beautifully  situated,  and 
doing  high-class  work,  is  the  latest  of  the 
higher  universities  of  learning  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  President.  Dr.  Elmer  Burritt 
Bryan  was  bom  in  Ohio,  studied  at  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  at  Indi- 
ana University,  and  later  at  Harvard  and 
Clark  Universities,  and  has  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher.  He 
became  principal  of  the  Insular  Normal 
Schools  in  the  Pbiippine  Islands  in  1901, 
and  General  Sup  irintendent  of  Education 
in  the  Islands,  by  appointment  of  President 
Taft,  then  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  in 
1903.  President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  Cc  1- 
lege,  a  near  neighbor  of  Colgate,  was  the 
formal  spokesman  for  the  fraternity  of  col- 
leges ;  and  there  weie  addresses  on  behalf 
of  the  alumni  « nd  the  undergraduates 
President  Bryan  s  inaugural  address  was 
on  "  The  Makin^^  of  Men,"  and  its  most 
significant  part   ^as  that  which  pointed 


out  the  fact  that  unrealized  ideals  have  no 
saving  power.  Americans  are  constantiy 
listening  to  addresses  on  ideals,  and  esp>e- 
cially  on  college  occasions,  and  there  was 
timeliness  as  well  as  sound  sense  in  Dr. 
Bryan's  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting realized  for  unrealized  ideals. 
There  was  also  a  sound  note  struck  in 
the  declaration  that  the  only  real  power  is 
self-made  power,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
highway  open  to  a  man  who  has  as  his 
goal  the  abundance  of  life,  and  that  is 
"  persistent,  consistent,  and  intelligent 
application  to  something  which  is  worth 
while."  At  a  time  when  so  many  colleges 
are  beginning  seriously  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
cannot  be  brought  back  and  habits  of 
work  enforced  upon  a  greater  number  of 
students,  and  a  small  number  of  colleges 
are  practically  answering  that  question, 
Dr.  Bryan's  words  were  wisely  chosen. 
The  attempt  to  rebuild  the  royal  road  to 
power  is  the  most  encouraging  fact  in 
contemporary  college  life.  The  closing 
paragraph  in  Dr.  Bryan's  address  sums 
up  briefly  its  drift  and  significance  : 

I  have  discussed  all  too  inadequately  the 
making  of  men  under  three  headings — the 
aim  or  motive,  the  method,  and  the  means. 
The  aim  should  be  human  wealth,  the  abun- 
dant life ;  the  method  whereby  human  wealth 
in  any  form  is  to  be  attained  is  consistent, 
intelligent  application ;  and  the  means  are 
sufficient  material  equipment  to  meet  all  of 
the  physical  needs  of  the  students,  and  a 
moral  and  religious  atmosphere  or  environ- 
ment such  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to 
their  highest  spiritual  possibilities. 


The    terrible    epithet 

COLLEGE    MEN    AND  ^^  ,         •     ,,  •      T      r 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  acaoemic  is  tne  ta- 
vorite  weapon  hurled 
by  the  "  practical "  politician  at  the  man 
who  is  tr>dng  to  make  things  better  in  the 
field  of  public  affairs.  Young  men  often 
try  to  put  into  practice  in  political  life 
some  of  the  theories  and  some  of  the 
ideals  which  they  have  absorbed  in  college. 
As  often  they  find  themselves  sneered  at 
as  academic  thinkers  and  impractical 
theorists.  Doubtless  the  gibe  is  not  with- 
out point.  You  can  no  more  learn  to 
run  a  government  from  books  tljan  you 
can  learn  to  run  a  bank  from  books  or  to 
run  an  engine  from  lectures.  So  a  group 
of  young  men  in  American  collies  are 
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trying  to  make  their  "academic "  training 
in  politics  and  the  methods  of  government 
more  "  practical."  The  Intercollegiate 
Civic  League  was  founded  four  years  ago 
with  the  object  of  bringing  home  to  col- 
lie men  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  giving  them  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  politics.  It  now  includes  thirty- 
two  clubs  scattered  over  the  country  from 
Michigan  to  Louisiana,  from  Rhode 
Island  to  California.  The  clubs  are  not 
all  organized  along  the  same  lines.  In 
some  the  membership  is  restricted,  in 
some  it  is  open.  The  advantage  of  re- 
stricted membership  is  that  it  attracts  to 
the  dub  the  best  type  of  men  and  enables 
the  officers  to  exact  real  work  from  them. 
At  Yale,  where  the  membership  is  limited 
to  seventy,  or  at  Northwestern,  where  it 
is  limited  to  thirty,  students  feel  that  it  is 
a  distinction  to  be  admitted.  The  Har- 
vard dub  will  admit  only  those  who  have 
activdy  partidpated  in  politics,  and  de- 
mands the  resignation  of  any  member 
absent  from  three  meetings  during  the 
year.  But  even  where  the  membership 
is  limited  meetings  are  occasionally  thrown 
open  to  all  the  student  body.  Activities 
vary.  Among  all  the  clubs  it  is  custom- 
ary to  have  addresses  from  men  who 
have  gained  experience  in  public  life. 
But  listening  to  speeches  is  not  always 
enough  to  kindle  a  permanent  enthu- 
siasm and  impart  a  lasting  vigor  to  the 
dub.  At  Wifliams  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  questions  of 
student  suffrage,  town  improvements, 
ventilation,  fire-escapes,  and  child  labor. 
The  Williams  Committee  on  Child  Labor 
went  through  twenty-six  mills.  After  ex- 
amining the  law,  the  undergraduate  investi- 
gators took  photographs  of  children  coming 
from  work,  got  their  ages  from  the  mill 
superintendent  and  compared  them  with 
the  ages  furnished  by  the  school  superin- 
tendent and  parents.  The  results  were 
interesting,  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Child  Labor  suggested  the  publication 
of  the  report  and  its  distribution  through 
New  £ngland.  These  practical  investi- 
gations had  a  remarkable  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  membership  and  effidency  of  the 
dub.  They  brought  the  students  into 
actual  touch  with  the  drcumstances  of 
their  sodal  and  economic  environment, 
with  those  sets  of  facts  with  which  it  is 


the  real  function  of  politics  to  deal.  The 
dtizens  of  North  Adams,  embarking  on  a 
reform  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1908, 
called  for  tiie  help  of  the  dub.  In  the 
larger  cities  independent  work  is  not  so 
easy.  The  student  feels  his  inexperi- 
ence, the  futility  of  his  inquiries  ;  he  feels 
the  need  of  guidance  and  direction.  The 
Civic  Club  at  Western  Reserve  has  met 
this  difficulty  by  allying  itself  with  the 
Munidpal  Assodation  of  Cleveland.  The 
League  attaches  great  importance  to 
active  political  work.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  get  the  students  to  understand 
the  working  of  the  election  laws.  All 
over  the  country  the  clubs  are  urging 
their  members  and  others  outside  the 
club  to  take  some  part  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions. The  appeal  has  been  made  with 
particular  force  in  and  about  New  York. 
Men  of  all  political  faiths  in  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  New  York  and  at 
Yale  and  Princeton  have  offered  them- 
selves as  watchers  at  the  polls.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  elections  clean ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  it  gives  the  men 
who  volunteer  an  insight  into  things 
which  could  be  learned  in  no  other  way. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  academic  year 
an  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  men  who 
are  graduating  from  all  the  leading  law 
schools  and  the  colleges  where  dvic  clubs 
are  established  and  to  persuade  them  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  local  organi- 
zation of  their  party  or  with  some  reform 
organization  in  their  new  homes.  There 
is  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  League 
which  is  to  be  pushed  with  particular 
earnestness  in  the  future.  The  more 
important  colleges  will  be  urged  to  place 
on  their  curricula  more  adequate  and 
more  practical  courses  on  the  subject  of 
American  politics.  The  movement  rep- 
resented by  the  League  is  an  admirable 
one.  Politics  needs  young  men  with 
ideals,  made  efficient  by  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 


MISS 
SOPHIE  JBWBTT 


The  death  of  Miss  Sophie 
Jewett,  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinction and  a  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Wellesley  College, 
brings  a  keen  sense  of  loss.  She  was 
teacher,  scholar,  and  poet — a  wise  coun- 
selor, a  master  of  detail  and  of  technique, 
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interpreter  of  literature,  and  writer  of 
beautiful  verse.  Miss  Jewett's  first  pub- 
lished poem  appeared  in  The  Christian 
Union,  and  her  last  poem,  "  To  Catherine 
Breshkovsky  in  the  Fortress  of  Peter  and 
Paul,"  was  printed  in  The  Outlook  of 
October  13,  t\^'o  days  after  her  death. 
Other  poems  in  the  intervening  years 
have  been  published  in  The  Outlook.  Of 
these  the  best  kno^n  is  the  ode  **  To  a 
Dead  Poet,"  published  in  1905,  beginning 
with  the  lines — 

"  Unchanged,  serene,  the  Roman  sky 
Watches  where  Shelley's  ashes  lie'; 

Yet,  somewhere,  Shelley's  spirit  hears. 

Indignant,  sorrowful,  elate. 

The  story  of  the  Narva  gate ; 

And,  somewhere,  Shelley's  eyes  look  forth 

On  that  white  city  in  the  North, 

Beholding  how  the  snow  lies  red 

With  blood  of  her  most  holy  dead/' 

Miss  Jewett  brought  out  in  1896  a  little 
volume,  "  The  Pilgrim  and  Other  Poems.'* 
Her  later  poems  are  known  to  readers  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  of  other  periodi- 
cals. An  exquisite  story  of  the  life  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  **  God's  Trouba- 
dour," appeared  in  The  Churchman  in 
1903,  and  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  in 
book  form.  It  bears  witness  to  the  happy 
months  which  Miss  Jewett  spent  among 
the  hill  towns  of  Umbria.  The  tangible 
results  of  Miss  Jewett's  scholarship  are 
the  critical  introduction  and  notes  to  an 
edition  of  "  The  Holy  Grail ;"  a  close  and 
beautiful  rendering  of  "  The  Pearl  "  from 
middle  English  into  modem  English  verse, 
after  the  original  intricate  meters ;  and  a 
collection  of  transcriptions  and  translations, 
as  yet  unpublished,  of  ballads  of  various 
Romance  languages  and  dialects.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  of  Miss  Jewett's  art  and  of 
her  scholarship,  but  those  who  knew  her 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  convey  in  words 
their  impression  of  her  vivid  charm,  her 
illuminating  humor,  her  exquisite  taste, 
her  truthfulness,  intellectual  and  moral, 
and  her  quick  and  deep  sympathies. 


THE   FOURTH 
BSTATB 


Probably  no   more  realistic 
presentation  of   the   inside 
working  of  a   daily   news- 
paper has  ever  been  given  on  the  stage 
than  is  shown  in  the  play  called  "  The 
Fourth  Estate,"  now  being  given  at  Wal- 
's  Theater  in  New  York  City.     The 


atmosphere  of  the  editorial  department, 
with  its  thirst  for  "features,"  its  bohe- 
mian  good  fellowship  combined  with  strict 
discipline,  its  cynical  indifference  to  human 
suffering  except  as  it  furnishes  a  news 
asset,  its  sharp  and  slangy  professional 
talk,  its  quick  and  accurate  decisions  like 
those  of  a  battlefield,  are  almost  too 
faithfully  reproduced.  The  mechanical 
side  of  the  work  is  also  seen  in  a  stirring 
exhibition  of  the  composing-room  of  the 
big  daily  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
The  battery  of  linotypes  in  action,  the 
busy  "  make-ups,"  the  hurrying  "  ad 
men,"  the  tense  activity  of  editors,  print- 
ers, and  stereotypers,  combine  to  make  a 
scene  of  the  most  vivid  realism.  The 
plot  of  the  play  is  not,  in  all  its  details,  as 
convincing  as  its  setting.  An  able  and 
enterprising  young  reporter  has  unearthed 
the  rascality  of  a  venal  judge.  His  story 
is  printed  in  the  paper,  and  the  judge's 
daughter  (the  reporter's  fiancee)  demands 
a  retraction  from  her  lover.  The  young 
reformer,  imbued  with  the  stem  and  seem- 
ingly somewhat  anachronistic  conscien- 
tiousness of  a  Puritan,  refuses,  and  the 
lovers  part.  Next  the  advertising  depart- 
ment brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
paper,  and  to  this  influence  the  reporter 
is  finally  reluctantly  sacrificed.  A  new 
owner  of  the  paper,  however,  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  labor,  comes  along  op- 
portunely and  reinstates  the  discharged 
man  and  promotes  him  to  be  managing 
editor.  The  play  then  goes  on  to  show 
the  insidious  influences  that  conspire 
to  suppress  or  color  the  truth'  in  a 
newspaper — the  social  ambitions  of  the 
owner's  family,  his  own  susceptibility  to 
delicate  attentions  on  the  part  of  the 
influential  people  whom  he  now  meets, 
the  growing  conservatism  of  wealth  and 
experience,  the  necessity  of  compromising 
conflicting  interests.  The  climax  of  dra- 
matic situation  is  perhaps  in  the  scene  in 
which  the  corrupt  judge  is  photographed  by 
flashlight  in  the  act  of  bribing  the  editor. 
Despite  a  somewhat  weak  ending,  in 
which  the  powers  of  influence  prevail  and 
the  expose  of  the  judge  is  cut  out  of  the 
paper  at  the  critical  moment,  the  play  is  a 
strong  one  and  contains  many  effective 
situations,  serious,  humorous,  and  senti- 
mental. It  may  not  win  a  wide  popular- 
ity,   for  it  affronts  certain  elements   of 
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"  society,"  making  up  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  theater-goers,  who  disapprove  of  the 
presentation  of  the  role  of  a  corrupt 
judge.  The  reputation  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  however,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  so  high  that  it  ought  easily  to  withstand 
the  presentation  on  the  stage  of  the  pos- 
sible venality  of  a  single  judge  as  por- 
trayed in  "The  Fourth  Estate."  The 
interest  of  the  play-going  public  in  the 
technical  side  of  newspaper-making  may 
not  be  very  great,  but  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  American  life,  the  student  of 
present-day  problems,  and  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  play-writing  that  brings  current 
life  before  us  as  a  kind  of  sociological 
revelation,  will  find  this  play  (the  authors 
of  which  are  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and 
Harriet  Ford)  of  absorbing  interest. 


Aerial  achievements  do 
""^"a?*  ™"     not  flag.     It  is  only  three 

months  since  Bleriot  flew 
across  the  English  Channel.  Three  weeks 
ago  Wilbur  Wright  navigated  his  aero- 
plane from  Governor's  Island  in  New 
York  Harbor  ten  miles  up  the  Hudson  to 
Grant's  Tomb  and  back,  alighting  on  the 
spot  he  started  from  almost  before  the 
onlookers  could  realize  that  he  was  gone. 
Now  Count  de  Lambert,  a  pupil  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  who  uses  one  of  their 
machines,  has  made  a  flight  which  has  the 
same  qualities  of  picturesqueness  and 
sentimental  appeal  tiiat  marked  the  two 
other  feats.  Record-breaking  flights 
round  and  round  an  aerodrome  or  over  a 
measured  course  are  all  very  well.  But 
when  a  man  sets  out  for  a  given  goal, 
and  goes  thf;re  'cross  country,  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  over  towns,  forests, 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  the  exploit  arouses  the 
imagination  and  sets  the  blood  stirring  as 
no  formal  trial  could  ever  do.  Count 
de  Lambert,  taking  part  with  a  Wright 
aeroplane  in  the  aviation  meet  at  Juvisy, 
France,  suddenly  sailed  away  out  of  the 
inclosure  and  disappeared  toward  the 
north.  That  way  lies  Paris,  fifteen  miles 
away.  Half  an  hour  later  passers  along 
the  quays  of  the  Seine  discovered  a 
strange  bird  sailing  at  tremendous  speed 
through  the  sky  from  the  south.  Stead- 
ily it  passed  over  the  city,  watched  by 
gathering  thousands,  to  the  Champ  de 


Mars.  In  a  broad  curve  it  circled  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  three  hundred  feet  about 
its  thousand-foot-high  head,  and  raced 
back  whence  it  had  come.  Less  than 
thirty  minutes  later  the  crowds  in  the 
aerodrome,  who  had  meanwhUe  learned 
the  well-concealed  plan  of  the  Count,  saw 
the  plane  appear  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
swiftly  approach,  circle  the  track  a 
couple  of  times,  and  drop  lightly  to  earth. 
The  voyage  had  been  made  without 
stop,  mishap,  or  untoward  happening. 
The  thirty  miles  were  made  in  less  than 
fifty  minutes,  and  at  an  unusual  height. 
When  he  circled  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
Count  v;as  nearly  as  high  as  any  man  had 
ever  been  in  an  aeroplane.  His  flight 
sticks  in  another  peg  along  the  way  toward 
the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  air.  Already 
Bleriot,  the  Wrights,  de  Lambert,  and 
their  rivals  have  done  vastiy  more  than 
the  world  would  have  believed  possible  a 
very,  very  few  years  ago.  To  predict  the 
limits  to  which  they  will  go  would  be  a 
bold  undertaking.  Last  week  also  an- 
other aerial  exploit  of  a  different  kind  was 
brought  about  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  Great  Northern  steamship 
Minnesota,  sailing  from  Seattie  to  Yoko- 
hama, was  in  communication  by  wireless 
with  one  city  or  the  other  every  night 
during  the  voyage.  She  exchanged  mes- 
sages with  the  Seattle  station  over  a  dis- 
tance of  3,628  mUes.  This  establishes  a 
new  record  for  wireless  communication 
between  ship  and  shore.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tance is  greater  than  that  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Irish  coast,  between  which 
messages  are  occasionally  sent  by  the  use 
of  high-powered  apparatus  and  high  tow- 
ers. The  Minnesota's  feat  is  apparently 
unequaled  ;  it  is  certainly  remarkable. 


The  admission  of  William 

A    WONDERFUL       j^^^      gj^j^     ^^     ^     ^^^^^ 

student  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  eleven  is  interesting 
for  two  reasons :  first,  he  is  probably 
the  youngest  student  ever  accepted  by 
Harvard ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
claimed  by  his  father.  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  an 
eminent  psychopathologist,  or  medical 
psychologist,  that  the  boy's  remarkable 
mental  development — ^sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  he  is  specializing  at 
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Harvard  in  the  study  of  quaternions,  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  higher  mathe- 
matics— is  the  result  not  of  innate  talent 
so  much  as  of  the  training  he  has  received. 
According  to  Dr.  Sidis,  the  prevailing 
theories  and  methods  of  education  tend 
to  impede  rather  than  assist  mental  devel- 
opment. He  believes  that  education,  for 
one  thing,  usually  begins  too  late  in  the 
child's  life  ;  that  the  proper  time  to  begin 
is  as  soon  as  the  child  shows  an  active 
interest  in  his  environment.  This  will 
not,' in  his  opinion,  necessarily  involve  any 
"  forcing  "  process,  for  the  reason  that  the 
human  mind,  even  in  early  infancy,  is  easily 
capable  of  enduring  a  far  greater  strain 
than  is  usually  put  upon  it.  In  fact,  he 
believes  that  the  reason  men  do  not  more 
frequently  make  use  of  their  "  hidden 
energies" — ^to  quote  Professor  James's 
striking  phrase — ^is  simply  because  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  make  use  of 
them.  And  he  further  insists  that  chil- 
dren may  be  trained,  and  ought  to  be 
trained,  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  in  the  playing 
of  games.  These  views  have  been  put 
into  practice  in  the  education  of  his  son. 
By  methods  which  we  cannot  undertake 
to  describe  here,  the  boy  was  taught  to 
spell  and  read  before  he  was  three. 
Before  he  was  Hwe  he  could  not  only  write 
but  also  use  the  tj'pewriter  with,  it  is  said, 
considerable  dexterity,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning, on  his  own  initiative,  to  display  an 
intelligent  interest  in  subjects  that  do  not 
commonly  make  any  appeal  to  the  mind  of 
a  child.  Afc  six  years  of  age  he  entered 
a  grammar  school,  passing  through  seven 
grades  in  six  months.  At  eight  he  was  a 
pupil  in  the  Brookline  High  School,  where 
he  especially  distinguished  himself  in 
mathematics,  in  which  he  has  ever  since 
excelled.  He  is  far  advanced  in  the  study 
of  geometr}',  has  studied  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
ventured  into  the  intricacies  of  speculative 
mathematics,  developing  strikingly  original 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  hypothetical 
"  fourth  dimension."  He  is  also  credited 
with  proficiency  in  numerous  other  studies, 
particularly  history,  astronomy,  and  lan- 
guages. Nor,  according  to  those  who 
know  him  well,  does  he  seem  to  have 
suffered  in  health  through  his  devotion  to 
learning.     He  is  described  as  a  sturdy, 


robust-looking  boy,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally  active.  Altogether,  he  would 
seem  to  present  a  problem  to  the  educator, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  theories 
propounded  by  his  father  may  yet  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
inherited  characteristics  may  have  played 
a  larger  part  in  his  development  than 
his  father  believes  ;  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  draw  too  broad  inferences  from  a 
single  case. 

a 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE 

An  important  difference  between  the 
Roosevelt  and  the  Taf t  Administration  has 
been  thus  stated  by  a  shrewd  observer  of 
public  life  at  Washington :  "  When  a 
desirable  course  of  action  was  proposed 
to  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  the  pro- 
posal was  met  with  the  question,  •  Is 
there  any  law  against  it  .^'  *  No  T  *  Then 
go  ahead  and  do  it.*  If  it  is  proposed  to 
the  Taft  Administration,  the  proposal  is 
met  by  the  question,  *  Is  there  any  law 
for  it  ?'  *  No  ! '  '  Then  we  must  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  law.'  " 

,That  this  somewhat  dramatically  inter- 
prets a  real  difference  between  the  two 
Administrations  we  do  not  doubt — a  dif- 
ference partly  in  temperament,  partly  in 
principle.  In  so  far  as  it  is  temperamen- 
tal, it  is  incapable  of  definition.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  one  Administration  is 
more  eager,  the  other  more  cautious ; 
one  puts  greater  emphasis  on  results,  the 
other  on  methods  ;  one  is  impatient  to 
achieve,  the  other  waits  to  consider  ;  one 
assumes  authority  if  it  has  not  been 
denied,  the  other  assumes  no  authority 
until  it  has  been  granted  ;  one  is  Napole- 
onic, the  other  -Fabian ;  one  is  militant,  the 
other  legal ;  both  seek  the  same  end,  both 
are  progressive,  both  approve  the  proverb, 
*'  Make  haste  slowly,"  but  one  lays  the 
emphasis  on  "  haste,"  the  other  on  "  slowly;" 
the  danger  in  the  one  temperament  is  too 
great  expedition,  the  danger  in  the  other 
disastrous  delay.  When  the  question  is, 
Shall  the  public  welfare  or  private  interests 
take  precedence  }  the  dangers  in  delay 
are  not  inconsiderable. 

The  difference  in  principle  may  be 
somewhat  more  accurately  defined. 
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We  may  hold  that  the  Congress  is  the 
sole  representative  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  Executive  Department  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Acts  of 
the  Congress.  Or  we  may  hold  that  the 
Executive  is  equally  with  the  Congress 
the  representative  of  the  people,  and  is 
empowered  to  exercise  for  the  people  all 
the  functions  that  in  free,  popular  govern- 
ment are  exercised  by  the  Executive 
Department  In  the  one  case  the  Con- 
gress is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
■  the  Executive  is  the  servant  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  other  case  both  are  servants 
of  the  people,  with  commensurate  powers, 
so  that  the  Executive  is  no  more  depend- 
ent on  the  Congress  for  authority  to  per- 
form its  legitimate  executive  functions  than 
the  Congress  is  dependent  on  the  Execu- 
tive for  authority  to  perform  its  legitimate 
legislative  functions. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clear  to 
our  readers  by  a  historical  parallel. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  for  a  Judicial,  an  Executive,  and 
a  Legislative  Department  It  left  the 
Congress  to  organize  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress  has  done  so.  The 
Federal  courts,  though  called  for  by  the 
Constitution,  were  organized  by  the  Con- 
gress. But,  having  been  organized,  they 
are  independent  of  the  Congress.  They 
have  a  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
which,  historically,  in  a  free  Common- 
wealth belong  to  the  courts.  They  are 
even,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the 
Congress.  For  they  can,  and  sometimes 
do,  declare  that  the  Congress  has  exceeded 
its  Constitutional  powers  in  enacting  certain 
legislation,  in  which  case  that  legislation 
is  set  aside  as  unconstitutional  and  void. 
And  this  power  of  the  courts  to  set 
aside  the  legislation  of  the  Congress 
which  organized  them,  though  at  first 
resisted,  is  now  universally  acquiesced  in. 
The  Oudook  holds  that,  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner,  the  Executive  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  all  the  functions  which  in 
free  constitutional  governments  belong  to 
the  Executive  Department  It  is  not 
confined  to  doing  those  things  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  it  to  do.  Its 
authority  is  not  derived  from  the  Congress. 
It  is  derived  from  the  same  source  from 
which  the  Congress  derives  its  authority — 


the  people.  It  may  do  without  authority 
from  the  Congress  whatever  the  principles 
and  usages  of  free  governments  allow  the 
Executive  Department  to  do,  unless  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  the 
explicit  provisions  or  the  necessary  impli- 
cations of  Congressional  legislation.  How 
far  the  Congress  can  go  in  limiting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Judiciary — ^whether,  for  exam- 
ple, it  can  prohibit  the  courts  from  issuing 
injunctions — ^is  a  question  on  which  Con- 
stitutional lawyers  are  not  agreed.  How 
far  the  Congress  can  go  in  limiting  by  legis- 
lation the  powers  of  the  Executive  we  do 
not  here  discuss.  It  is  enough  to  affirm 
that  the  Executive  need  not  wait  for  a  law 
of  the  Congress  in  order  to  take  such 
executive  action  as  is  called  for  by  the 
public  interest  and  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  law. 

We  are  here  attempting  to  define  a  prin- 
ciple rather  than  to  defend  it  But  there 
are  certain  fundamental  facts  which  appear 
to  us  to  sustain  the  principle  that  the  Execu- 
tive is  not  dependent  on  legislation  for  its 
authority.  The  facts  are  such  as  these: 
The  Constitution  which  creates  the  Con- 
gress creates  also  the  Judicial  and  Execu- 
tive Departments ;  the  Judicial  Department 
continually  exercises  in  the  public  interest 
authority  not  specifically  conferred  by  any 
explicit  legislation  ;  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  Executive  Department,  deriving 
its  authority  through  the  same  instrument, 
should  not  act  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  Chief  Executive  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  is  responsible  to  the  people  ;  he 
is  not,  as  in  England,  dependent  upon 
the  legislative  body,  responsible  to  the 
legislative  body,  nor  chosen  directly  or 
indirectiy  by  the  legislative  body  ;  he  is  no 
longer  even  nominated  by  a  Congressional 
caucus.  There  is  therefore  little  ground 
to  claim  that  he  must  look  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  for  authority  to  act. 

This  question,  whether  the  Executive 
may  do  whatever  the  Congress  has  not 
prohibited  or  only  what  the  Congress  has 
authorized,  is  not  an  abstract  one,  of 
interest  only  to  the  Constitutional  lawyer. 
It  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  interest  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
owners  of  large  landed  estates,  including 
great  forests,  large  mining  tracts,  and 
valuable    water   powers.     These    estates 
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A^v  \\ck\  m  trust  for  them  by  the  Secretary 
\A  ihr  Interior.  If  we  are  right  in  the 
view  hero  taken,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  authority,  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  these  estates,  to 
()o  whatever  any  trustee  might  do  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  his  ward.  He  is 
not  bound  to  wait  for  any  special  author- 
ity from  the  Congress.  He  may  retain 
possession  of  these  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  until  and  unless  the  Con- 
gress by  definite  action  requires  him  to 
dispose  of  them  to  private  owners.  If 
he  acts  upon  this  principle,  the  public  in- 
terests in  the  public's  lands  will  be  safe. 
For  while  the  inertia  of  the  Congress 
might  prevent  it  from  taking  any  affirma- 
tive action  to  guard  those  interests  against 
spoliation,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that, 
with  public  attention  focused  upon  this 
question,  the  Congress  will  not  by  affirma- 
tive legislation  dispose  of  these  estates 
belonging  to  its  constituents  without  some 
provision  for  protecting  their  rights  and 
safeguarding  their  interests. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 

THE  REAL  OWNER 

If  a  man  wished  to  become  the  virtual 
owner  of  a  great  city  like  New  York,  he 
would  not  need  to  secure  title  to  all  the 
real  estate  m  the  city  ;  he  would  need  only 
to  own  the  various  means  by  which  the 
people  of  the  city  and  their  supplies  are 
transported.  On  those  means  of  trans- 
portation the  city  is  absolutely  dependent. 
If  one  man  could  own  all  these  channels 
of  transit,  he  would  be  the  despot  of  New 
York.  Conversely,  if  the  people  of  New 
York  wish  to  own  their  own  city,  they  will 
take  and  keep  in  their  own  hands  the 
final  control — that  is,  the  real  ownership — 
of  the  means  of  conveyance,  'i'hough 
no  one  man  can  ver>'  well  thus  become  a 
despot,  a  group  of  men  or  a  class  of  men 
virtually  can.  To  the  degree,  therefore, 
that  the  people  of  the  city  allow  the  con- 
trol of  transportation  to  pass  out  of  their 
hands,  to  that  degree  they  lose  their  lib- 
erty. This  is  the  substance  of  the  subway 
issue  as  it  has  appeared  in  New  York ; 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  traction  issue 
in  whatever  city  and  with  whatever  form 
it  has  appeared. 


That  it  may  be  perfectly  clear,  let  us 
look  at  the  principle  as  it  might  be  pre- 
sented in  a  very  simple  form.  A  company 
of  men,  let  us  suppose,  build  a  great 
office  building.  It  towers  into  the  air 
thirty  stories  high.  It  is  situated  at  the 
very  center  of  business  activity.  It  is 
equipped  with  the  most  convenient  de- 
vices. Its  rooms  are  commodious,  well 
lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  One  thing 
only  is  lacking — an  elevator.  There  is 
space  left,  however,  for  several  elevators. 
The  owners,  having  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  rest  of  the  building,  decide 
to  allow  the  superintendent  of  the  building 
to  dispose  of  that  space.  So  the  superin- 
tendent, being  astute,  makes  a  bargain,  to 
his  own  advantage,  with  a  concern  to 
build  and  operate  an  elevator,  and  gives 
leave  to  that  concern  to  own  the  elevator 
and  charge  for  its  use.  The  elevator 
concern  charges  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,  and  that  means  taking  for  itself 
practically  all  the  profit  from  the  rent  of 
the  offices  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
nominal  ownership  remains  where  it  was, 
but  the  real  ownership  is  transferred 
to  the  elevator  concern.  The  nominal 
owners  and  their  tenants  still  have  the  use 
of  the  stairways  free  of  charge  I 

The  island  of  Manhattan  is  like  a  sky- 
scraping  structure  which  has  been  laid  on 
its  side.  The  owners  and  tenants  live  in 
the  upper  stories  and  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness on  or  near  the  ground  floor.  The 
elevators  that  carry  them  to  and  fro  are 
the  surface,  elevated,  and  underground 
lines.  For  a  long  term  of  years,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  superintendent  of  this 
structure  has  been  Tammany  Hall.  For 
a  generation  the  owners  have  been 
crowded  and  cramped  in  the  elevators 
and  have  cried  out  for  more  accommoda- 
tion. The  poorer  among  them  have  been 
forced  to  live  packed  together  and  almost 
suffocated  at  the  lower  part.  In  the 
meantime  one  line,  the  elevated,  has  been 
highly  profitable ;  another  line,  the  sur- 
face system,  has  brought  huge  returns 
and  has  in  part  gone  into  bankruptcy 
only  because  its  full  treasury  attracted 
looters ;  and  the  third,  the  subway,  is 
already  proving  to  be  an  enormously  val- 
uable piece  of  property.  Of  these  three 
lines,  only  one,  the  subway,  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  the  city.     That  it  does  belong 
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to  them  is  due  to  the  action  of  some  of 
the  owners  who  outwitted  Superintendent 
Tammany.  Other  structures — Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Richmond — are  close  at  hand, 
but  are  either  in  similar  condition  or  are 
more  meagerly  supplied. 

During  these  years  the  people  of  the 
dty  have  learned  at  least  one  lesson. 
They  have  learned  that  the  owners  of  a 
building  had  better  own  its  elevators — ^in 
other  words,  that  the  city  had  better  own 
its  own  transportation  lines ;  and  it  has 
made  a  beginning  by  owning  its  subway. 
Consequentiy,  in  the  present  campaign 
each  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  May- 
oralty stands  on  a  platform  that  declares 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership. 

Even  if,  however,  the  owners  of  the 
building  should  own  the  elevators,  that 
ownership  would  be  of  little  real  value  if 
those  who  profited  by  the  operation  of 
the  elevators  should  dictate  the  terms  on 
which  the  owners  might  build  new  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  cost  of  run- 
ning those  elevators  is  ultimately  borne 
by  the  owners  of  the  building,  it  matters 
littie  how  that  cost  is  distributed  among 
those  who  use  the  elevators,  provided  the 
profit  that  accrues  from  the  existence  of 
the  elevators  comes  to  the  owners  of  the 
building.  So  there  remains  yet  before 
the  dty  a  double  problem:  first,  how 
shall  the  dty  secure  new  lines  of  transpor- 
tation ?  and,  second,  how  shall  it  pay  for 
them  without  putting  itself  in  the  power 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  dty's  necessity  ? 

The  answer  to  that  problem  is  given  in 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  which  the  people  of  the  State 
are  asked  to  accept.  At  present  the  State 
Constitution  forbids  New  York  City  to 
incur  a  debt  beyond  ten  per  cent  of  the 
dty's  assessed  valuation.  This,  of- course, 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  city  from  ac- 
cumulating liabiKties  which  it  cannot  meet. 
A  transportation  line  which  pays  a  profit 
to  its  owner  is  not  counted  among  the 
owner's  liabilities,  but  among  his  assets ; 
and  this  is  true  whether  the  owner  is  an 
individual,  a  corporation,  or  a  city.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  that  fact.  It  allows,  in  brief, 
the  dty  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  its 
liabilities,  which  must  not  pass  beyond  the 
debt  fimit,  the  bonds  which   have  been 


issued  on  behalf  of  a  piece  of  property  as 
soon  as  that  property  produces  an  income. 
Naturally,  those  people  who  are  financially 
interested  in  reducing  the  number  of  com- 
petitors of  present  transportation  lines  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
The  people  of  New  York  City,  however, 
and  all  who  wish  to  see  the  people  of 
that  dty  a  free  people,  ought  to  be  in  its 
favor.  If  that  amendment  is  accepted 
by  popular  vote  at  the  polls  on  the  second 
day  of  November,  New  York  City  will  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  selfish  or  philan- 
thropic interest  of  any  combination  of 
capitalists. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  stated  the 
greatest  issue  in  this  transportation  ques- 
tion which  is  before  the  people  of  New 
York  City :  How  shall  the  people  deal 
with  that  organization  that  has  been  for 
years  in  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
their  structure  ?  If  the  owners  of  that 
supposed  office  building  discovered  that 
their  superintendent  had  been  in  partner- 
ship with  the  concerns  that  through  the 
operation  of  their  elevators  had  been  rob- 
bing them  of  their  rightful  dividends, 
what  should  we  expect  them  to  do  ?  At 
the  least  we  should  be  certain  that  they 
would  discharge  him.  We  should  not 
expect  them  to  be  impressed  very  greatly 
if  he  should  offer  them  a  clam-bake,  or  an 
excursion  down  the  harbor,  or  a  turkey  for 
each  family,  or  jobs  as  elevator  boys  for 
some  of  the  owners'  indigent  relatives. 
We  should  not  expect  them  to  be  diverted 
from  their  demand  for  an  accounting  by 
a  speech  from  him  on  the  glories  of  the 
building,  the  elegance  of  its  marble  stair- 
cases, the  sumptuous  character  of  its  fur- 
nishings, and  the  fine  view  from  the  top 
story.  We  should  not  expect  them  to  be 
made  soft-headed  as  well  as  soft-hearted 
by  any  pleading  that  such  a  demand  was 
a  slander  upon  the  building  and  a  re- 
proach to  themselves. 

Tammany's  alliance  with  private  con- 
cerns that  have  checked  the  public  will 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  special  privi- 
lege, and  even  with  looters  of  the  city, 
has  been  notorious.  Despite  the  good 
men  in  Tammany  Hall,  the  organization, 
as  an  organization,  has  been  faithless  to 
the  owners  of  the  city.  And  now  it  offers 
its  services  to  the  dty  once  more.  Will 
the  voters  be  satisfied  with   the   answer 
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that  Tammany  leaders  have,  out  of  their 
profits,  given  turkeys  and  clam-bakes  and 
excursions  to  the  poor?  Will  they  be 
satisfied  with  the  Tammany  rhetoric,  in 
speech  and  poster,  on  the  glories  of  the 
city  which  Tammany  has  helped  to  loot  ? 
Will  they  hear  with  patience  the  Tam- 
many candidate,  Jud^e  Gaynor,  as  he 
denounces  as  slander  the  demand  of  the 
owners  of  New  York  for  an  accounting 
from  Tammany  Hall  and  an  explanation 
of  its  faithlessness  ? 

If  the  voters  of  New  Y  >rk  will  clearly 
understand  that  whoever  controls  their 
transportation  lines  will  control  them,  and 
will  remember  Tammany's  record,  they 
will  turn  Tammany  out  by  electing  Mr. 
Bannard  and  the  rest  of  the  Fusion  ticket. 


SOME  ROMAN  EXAMPLES 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  word  classic 
conveys  to  many  p)eople  an  impression  of 
stiff  and  formal  regularity ;  a  classic  is,  so 
to  speak,  always  on  his  good  behavior ; 
he  is  not  a  warm-blooded  human  being, 
but  a  kind  of  copy-book  maxim  written  in 
large  script  across  the  page  of  history  for 
educational  purposes,  "^rhe  modem  man 
thinks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  he 
hears  about  as  arid  persons  going  through 
the  world  in  togas  and  setting  examples  of 
good  taste  and  sound  learning.  It  is  a 
further  misfortune  that  our  youth,  as  a 
rule,  learn  only  enough  about  the  early 
classic  writers  to  hate  their  very  names ; 
in  their  experience  the  works  of  the  trage- 
dians and  poets  are  so  much  grammar  and 
vocabulary ;  the  barrier  of  language  which 
intervenes  between  their  genius  and  the 
niodem  mind  is  rarely  completely  de- 
molished. And  it  is  the  final  misfortune  of 
the  older  writers  and  peoples  that  their 
historians  have  too  often  stiffened  them 
still  further  by  the  air  of  portentous 
solemnity  with  which  they  have  treated 
them.  To  be  scholarly,  in  the  old  view, 
was  to  be  severe  of  aspect  and  solemn  of 
spirit ;  the  unlettered  have  seldom  been 
permitted  to  see  the  smile  on  the  face  of 
wisdom. 

Now  and  again  a  man  has  become  a 
classical  scholar  and  remained  a  human 
being,  and  has  made  his  readers  feci  that 
the  classics  were  not  graven  images  set 


up  for  the  worship  of  mankind,  but  men 
of  like  pas^ons  with  themselves.  Dr. 
Jowett  was  not  imposed  upon  even  bj 
Plato,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  his  temer- 
ity by  domesticating  the  philosopher  in 
the  English  language.  In  this  country 
Dr.  Gildersleeve  made  his  Greek  subjects 
so  human  that  his  students  became  inti- 
mate with  them  ;  as,  in  another  field.  Dr. 
Fumess  and  Professor  Lounsbury,  daring 
to  conceive  of  Shakespeare  as  a  man,  have 
made  people  free  of  the  widest  stretch  of 
human  nature  in  modem  times. 

Such  a  book  as  Professor  Frank  Frost 
Abbott's  "  Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient 
Rome"  (Scribner)  is  not  only  delightful 
reading  but  brings  the  Romans  within 
reach  of  our  human  sympathies.  The 
average  man  who  has  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  Rome  thinks  of  it  as  a  city  of 
orators,  soldiers,  road-builders,  consuls, 
and  conscript  fathers,  brought  into  exist- 
ence for  educational  purposes  and,  chiefly, 
to  fumish  material  for  the  making  of  text- 
books. Professor  Abbott  looks  at  the 
Romans  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
makes  us  aware  that  we  are  deahng  with 
our  fellow-men  when  we  look  at  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombs.  Those  who  know 
their  Aristophanes  or  Lucian  at  first  hand, 
or  who  have  read  their  way  past  the  bar- 
rier of  language  into  the  mind  of  Horace 
and  Virgil  and  even  of  Lucretius,  have 
long  been  aware  that  the  Romans  were 
children  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  Martial's  epigrams 
have  discovered  that  their  humanity  was 
of  an  extremely  human  type. 

In  this  book  from  the  hand  of  an 
accomplished  Princeton  teacher  the  twen- 
tieth-century American  comes  into  every- 
day relations  with  the  Romans  in  their 
streets  and  homes,  and  discovers  that 
some  disheartening  aspects  of  society  which 
he  has  assumed  to  be  modem  are  of  an- 
cient date.  When  Professor  Abbott  travels 
from  New  York  to  Princeton,  he  passes 
through  long  lines  of  cows,  tobacco- 
pouches,  whisky-bottles,  suspenders,  and 
golden  promises  of  health,  happiness,  and 
wealth  through  the  eating  of  various 
breakfast  foods.  Most  travelers  find  in 
these  the  evidences  of  a  brutal  commercial- 
ism ;  the  man  who  knows  his  Romans 
knows  that  they  are  a  classical  survival. 

In  a  way  the  highway  advertising  in 
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Pompeii  was  more  offensive  than  the 
contemporary  outbreak  of  bad  taste  in 
public  appeals ;  in  Pompeii  the  advertise- 
ments were  put  on  the  walls  of  private 
houses,  and  even  on  the  tombs  1  We  have 
not  yet  put  our  cemeteries  to  this  use. 
Professor  Abbott  reprints  some  of  these 
announcements,  largely  of  a  political  char- 
acter, indicating,  as  one  would  expect, 
that  Pompeii,  being  a  dty  in  which  vice 
was  reduced  to  a  science,  had  a  Tammany 
Hall  of  its  own,  and  there  were  people  in 
the  town  in  revolt  against  the  desecration. 
On  one  wall  ai;^  indignant  citizen  put  his 
disgust  in  words  which  still  survive :  "I 
wonder,  O  wall,  that  you  have  not  fallen 
in  ruins  from  supporting  the  tiresome 
productions  of  so  many  writers."  On  a 
monument  not  far  from  Rome  this  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  was  found :  *'  Bill- 
poster, I  beg  you  to  pass  this  monument 
by.  If  any  candidate's  name  shall  have 
been  painted  upon  it,  may  he  suffer  de- 
feat and  may  he  never  win  any  office  I" 
It  is  amusing  to  read  the  poster  an- 
nouncing that  "  the  farmers  nominate  M. 
Cassellius  Marcellus  as  aedile."  Evidently 
there  were  Grangers  before  Kansas  1  It 
is  encouraging  to  be  assured  in  large  letters 
of  Q.  Bruttius  Balbus  that  "  he  will  guard 
the  treasury,"  and  of  a  certain  Julius  Polyb- 
ius  that  "  he  supplied  good  bread."  We 
are  reminded  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  by  the  declaration  concern- 
ing a  candidate  that  "  ball-players  support 
him." 

Why  "  all  the  sleepy  men  nominate 
Vatia  for  aedile  "  it  is  probably  too  late  to 
discover.  The  announcements  that  "  the 
petty  thieves  propose  Vatia  for  the 
aedileship  "  and  that  *^all  the  late  drink- 
ers" join  in  the  nomination  differ  from 
certain  contemporary  nominations  only  in 
their  commendable  frankness.  Professor 
Abbott  thinks  that  possibly  Vatia  stood 
for  "  a  wide-open  town."  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  he  was  a  Tammany 
candidate  of  Pompeii.  The  Tammany 
suggestion  is  further  fortified  by  the  warn- 
ings directed  against  bribery,  illegal  means 
of  securing  votes,  and  also  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Rufinus  is  asked  to  vote  for 
Secundus  and  Secundus  will  vote  for  him. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  municipal  politics 
of  Pompeii  were  distinctly  up  to  date. 


Among  other  interesting  phases  of 
Roman  life  which  Professor  Abbott  pre- 
sents at  close  range  is  the  position  of 
women  in  public  affairs.  Englishmen 
may  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Romans  had  their  troubles  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  that  the  Suffragette  is  not . 
a  modem  monstrosity.  After  the  battie  " 
of  Cannae,  when  Rome  had  to .  call  out 
the  last  reserve  resources,  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  any  woman  to  wear  a 
particolored  garment  or*  to  ride  in  a 
chariot  except  for  religious  purposes. 
Later,  when  prosperity  had  returned  and 
the  Roman  women  very  naturally  wished 
to  resume  their  finery  and  to  drive  about 
in  their  chariots,  they  persuaded  two  of  the 
tribunes  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  law, 
and  used  other  methods  so  violent  that 
Livy  declared  that  the  matrons  were  kept 
at  home  neither  by  persuasion,  modesty, 
nor  the  authority  of  their  husbands.  They 
blocked  up  all  the  approaches  to  the 
Forum,. importuning  men  to  vote  for  the 
restoration  of  their  rights.  Cato  was  the 
leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  and 
used  the  most  ungallant  language  concern- 
ing their  audacious  attempt  to  interfere 
with  politics ;  and  he  sums  up  his  remon- 
strance in  the  sentence,  "  As  soon  as  they 
have  begun  to  be  your  equals  they  will  be 
your  superiors  1"  American  women  have 
already  attained  that  position  without  cast- 
ing a  ballot.  The  Roman  women  went  so 
far  as  to  organize  the  Conventus  Matro- 
narum,  or  the  Little  Senate,  as  it  was 
called,  holding  meetings  on  the  Quirinal 
and  settling  questions  of  dress,  prece- 
dence, and  the  use  of  carriages.  There . 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
frank  talk  with  regard  to  women  among 
the  Romans  ;  and  Clodia,  whose  character 
had  more  aspects  than  could  be  wisely 
described  in  these  columns,  was  called  by 
Caelus  '*  a  three-cent  Clytemnestra,"  a 
phrase  which  shows  how  real  the  Roman 
courage  was,  and  also  suggests  the  origin 
of  the  American  slang  use  of  "  thirty 
cents  "  as  a  mark  of  low  value.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  Professor  Abbott's  admirable 
book  to  make  these  quotations  from  it 
without  adding  that  it  is  a  very  interesting 
close-at-hand  study  of  fie  human  aspects 
of  Rome,  about  which  most  modems  know 
nothing. 
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VHINK  of  it,  gentlemen,  think  of 
it !"  The  German  who  sat  op- 
posite me  in  the  railwaj'  was 
becoming  more  and  more  excited  as  he 
drew  toward  his  conclusion.  He  craned 
his  head  forward  and  shook  his  lean  fore- 
finger. His  gutturals  crackled  and  his 
sibilants  hissed.  "Think  of  it  I  The 
imperial  city  of  New  York,^  a  city  of 
nearly  five  million  people,  with  its  libra- 
ries, its  museums,  its  concert  halls,  its  art 
galleries,  must  first  ask,  *What  will 
Charley  Murphy  say?'  That  is  your 
vaunted  democracy."  He  rose  to  leave 
the  train  at  the  next  station.  There  was 
a  mocking  smile  on  his  face  as  he  bowed. 
"  Good-by,  gentlemen ;  I  hope  you  may 
enjoy  your  government." 

The  train  clattered  on,  and  finally  drew 
up  at  New  Paltz.  A  score  or  so  of  us 
alighted  in  the  dark  and  found  our  way 
to  the  waiting  carriages.  As  we  drove 
for  an  hour  or  more,  first  across  the  level 
and  then  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  Sha- 
wangunk  Mountain  range,  not  even  the 
interesting  tales  that  my  seat-mate  told  of 
his  experiences  as  a  semi-official  envoy  in 
Japan  and  Sweden,  not  eveft  the  sight  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Wallkill  Valley 
we  were  leaving  behind  us  to  the  south- 
ward, with  the  distant  shifting  lights  of 
its  many  villages,  not  even  the  fresh,  frosty 
air,  could  quite  drive  from  my  mind  the 
depressing  idea  that  that  excitable  Ger- 
man had  told  the  truth.  Was  it  so  ? 
Was  that  our  vaunted  democracy  ? 

It  was  easy  enough  to  say  that  it  all 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  the 
object  of  government  is  to  create  a  small 
and  cultured  class  that  should  have  its 
dignity  preserved,  its  tastes  satisfied,  and 
its  natural  superiority  made  secure,  democ- 
racy, after  a  hundred  years  in  America, 
has  failed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  government  is  to  provide  a 
chance  for  all  the  people  to  grow  in  the 
exercise  of  self-restra'nt,  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  true  values,  and  in  co-operation  for 
the  common  good,  perhaps  something 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  democracy.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  say  that  in  general 


terms.  The  real  answer  came,  however, 
during  the  next  three  days  on  the  top  of 
the  Shawangunk  range. 

There,  in  his  hotel  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  had  gathered  for 
the  twenty-seventh  time  in  annual  confer- 
ence a  company  of  people.  In  the  first 
years  they  came  together  as  Friends  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  them  were  students 
of  the  Indian  problem,  with  strong  con- 
victions as  to  principles,  but  without  expe- 
rience in  practice;  others  were  adminis- 
trators, rich  in  knowledge  of  Indian  ways 
and  Indian  conditions,  but  perplexed  for 
want  of  a  goal  to  which  they  could  move. 
As  a  result  of  free  discussion,  the  clash  of 
opinion  against  experience,  they  unani- 
mously reached  certain  definite  conclu- 
sions. It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  this 
annual  conference  has  become  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  no  recognition  in  law, 
but  it  has  formulated  the  policy  which 
the  Government  is  now  pursuing. 

When  other  peoples  besides  the  Indians 
— the  people  of  Hawaii,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, of  Porto  Rico — became  dependent 
upon  the  United  States,  the  Conference 
saw  that  there  was  no  need  of  establishing 
a  new  principle,  but  that  there  was  need 
of  studying  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  new  conditions.  For  a  dec- 
ade, therefore,  the  autumnal  meeting  has 
been  known  as  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence of  Friends  of  the  Indians  and  Other 
Dependent  Peoples. 

If  that  mentally  inflamed  German  could 
have  joined  the  two  hundred  guests  of  Mr. 
Smiley,  he  would  have  heard  man  after 
man  tell  how,  not  discouraged  by  results 
in  the  United  States,  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy is  venturing  among  the  Indian  tribes 
and  exploring  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  in  democracy 
not  unlike  a  religious  faith.  It  does  not 
wait  to  conquer  one  territory  before  it 
reaches  out  toward  another.  It  drives 
men  out  from  their  homes  to  live  and 
work  among  aliens.  It  makes  them  r^^rd 
obstacles,  not  as  occasions  for  discourage- 
ment, but  challenges  to  their  ability.     This 
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was  made  plain  hf  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions. For  the  most  part,  those  who 
took  active  part  in  the  Conference  were 
men  who  had  been  hard  at  work  at  the 
practical  problems  of  the  government  of 
dependent  people.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  United  States  has 
seriously  set  to  work  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  the  Indian  problem. 
It  is  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  since  it 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  applying  the 
principles  of  democracy  to  the  colonial 
problem.  Yet  here  was  a  group  of  men, 
a  surprising  proportion  of  them  apparently 
under  forty  years  of  age,  who  were  as 
distinctively  expert  in  the  government  of 
dependent  peoples  as  if  such  government 
had  been  an  American  tradition  for  gen- 
erations. Some  of  them  were  officials  in 
tfie  Indian  service,  some  of  them  were 
officials  in  the  Philippine  government 
and  in  the  government  of  Porto  Rico. 

These  men  had  one  common  message. 
It  was  expressed  in  different  forms ;  but  it 
may  be  virtually  summarized  in  this  way : 
America  is  committed  to  democracy.  In 
governing  dependent  peoples  it  must  have 
in  view  a  single  object — the  development 
in  those  people  of  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Just  because  it  believes  in  self- 
government  it  must  offer  to  these  people 
not  the  mere  form  of  self-government, 
but  the  reality.  Self-government  is  not  a 
formula  to  be  learned  by  rote  ;  it  is  not  a 
privilege  to  be  granted.  It  is  a  habit. 
America,  therefore,  in  its  government  of 
dependent  peoples  cannot  establish  self- 
government  by  planting  schools  and  pay- 
ing teachers.  It  cannot  establish  self- 
government  by  passing  a  resolution  or 
proclaiming  a  bill  of  rights  or  a  charter 
or  a  constitution.  It  can  establish  self- 
government  only  by  carrying  on  a  course 
of  training  in  character.  Any  person  who 
attempts  to  convert  these  men  to  the 
American  principles  of  democracy  is  wast- 
ing his  time ;  for  they  have  shown  their 
faith  in'  democracy  by  their  works.  They 
believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  principle  of 
self-government  that  they  are  deiermined 
they  shall  not  knowingly  be  party  to 
offering  to  any  people  the  form  of  self- 
government  without  its  substance. 

There  is  one  other  matter  on  which 
these  men,  whose  experiences  in  colonial 
government  and  views  regarding  particu- 


lar problems  are  in  many  other  respects 
various,  agree.  This  is  the  supplementary 
duty  of  the  United  States,  while  training 
these  peoples  in  self-government,  to  pro- 
tect their  health,  educate  their  children, 
and  develop  among  them  conditions  of 
economic  freedom. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians,  the  United 
States  Government  has  decided  and  en- 
tered upon  a  definite  programme  for  the 
establishment  of  self-government  This  is 
the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  system  and  the 
absorption  of  the  Indians,  as  individuals, 
into  the  body  of  American  citizens.  By 
this  programme  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  doomed  to  extinction.  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Valentine,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  made  it  dear,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  people  are  not  to 
regard  the  Indian  problem  as  therefore 
solved.  **  It  is  possible,"  said  he,  "  to 
do  only  two  things  with  the  Indians — ^to 
exterminate  them  or  to  make  them  into 
citizens,  ^liichever  we  choose  should  be 
done  in  the  most  business-like  manner.  If 
we  choose  extermination,  we  should  do  it 
suddenly,  painlessly,  and  completely ;  but, 
instead  of  frankly  engaging  in  that  course, 
the  country  has  set  itself  to  make  the 
Indians  into  citizens.  It  has  no  business 
to  bungle  this  job  as  it  is  now  doing,  any 
more  than,  if  the  course  of  extermination 
were  now  to  be  decided  on,  it  would  have 
any  business  to  bungle  that"  In  order, 
therefore,  to  **  escape  a  disgrace  greater 
than  any  which  has  attended  this  Indian 
business  yet,"  the  American  people,  Mn 
Valentine  declared,  must  provide  first  for 
the  health  of  the  Indians,  second  for  their 
schooling,  and,  third,  for  their  industries. 
This  means  an  adequate  medical  service 
to  fight  the  diseases  that  are  ravaging  the 
Indians,  good  schools,  and  the  efficient 
protection  of  the  Indians'  money  and  land. 
As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Valentine  declared 
he  had  evidence  of  thieving  from  Indians 
that  would  make  a  highwaj'man  blush. 
In  order  to  secure  to  the  Indians  health, 
schooling,  and  industries,  so  that  there 
may  be  Indians  left  to  enjoy  the  citizen- 
ship for  which  we  are  preparing  them, 
there  is  need.  Mr.  Valentine  said,  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  What  this  legislation 
should  be  Mr.  Valentine  did  not  say ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  it  involved  at  least  more 
and  better-paid  inspectors  and  wider  disr 
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cretion  for  the  executive  officer.  Mr. 
Valentine  introduced  to  the  company  some 
half-dozen  officials,  who  told  of  the  diffi- 
culties, the  specific  problems,  and  the 
evidences  of  progress  they  had  encoun- 
tered. In  the  evening  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  who  as  a  member  of 
Congress  had  been  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  has  therefore  ex- 
pert knowledge  on  the  subject,  indorsed 
Mr.  Valentine  with  high  praise,  and  reit- 
erated his  statement  as  to  the  need  for 
further  legislation.  He  furthermore  took 
occasion  to  dte  facts  as  to  the  advance 
which  the  Indians  had  made. 

In  the  island  dependencies  the  problem 
of  self-government  is  a  very  different  one ; 
but  it  still  is  a  problem  of  self-government 
It  was  Professor  Blakeslee,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, who  stated  that  problem  most 
comprehensively.  The  East,  he  declared, 
was  passing,  as  Europe  had  passed,  from 
absolutism  to  constitutionalism.  The  un- 
rest seen  in  Japan,  China,  every  Asiatic 
country,  is  seen  also  in  the  various  de- 
pendencies. England,  the  greatest  of  all 
colonizing  powers,  has  been  carrying  on 
its  beneficent  rule  of  its  colonies  on  the 
principle  of  absolutism.  The  United 
States  has  begun  its  colonizing  experience 
on  a  different  principle — ^and  one  in 
accordance  with  the  present  stage  of 
social  evolution;  it  is  the  only  Power 
which  is  taking  any  dependent  people  by 
the  hand  and  leading  them  by  the  slow 
way  to  self-rule ;  it  is  the  only  nation 
which  has  established  a  race  school  in 
which  the  pupil  can  look  toward  gradua- 
tion. And  the  greatest  tribute  to  Amer- 
ican success  is  that,  after  laughing  at  the 
United  States  for  its  Qubcotism,  England, 
within  a  short  decade,  is  beginning  to 
follow  the  American  example. 

What  the  American  method  is  was  told 
in  one  way  and  another  by  speaker  after 
speaker  from  the  Philippines,  and  from 
Porto  Rico,  and,  finally,  from  Hawaii. 
The  testimony  was  almost  unanimous  that, 
if  there  was  any  danger,  it  was  that  the 
United  States,  in  both  the  Philippines  and 
in  Porto  Rico,  was  pushing  the  political 
development  too  fast.  Concerning  the 
Philippines,  testimony  was  given  by  men 
who  had  served  there  in  the  government, 
both  civil  and  military;  by  two  visitors 
there,   both   members  of  Congress,  but 


radically  different  in  opinion  concerning 
the  Philippine  policy ;  and  by  a  Filipino. 
The  total  effect  of  this  testimony  was  de- 
cidedly encouraging ;  though  it  made  clear 
that  the  road  toward  real  self-govern- 
ment was  a  long  one.  Concerning  Porto 
Rico,  the  testimony  was  given  by  Gen- 
eral Davis,  formerly  Military  Governor 
of  the  island;  by  the  retiring  Governor, 
Mr.  Post ;  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  formerly 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Hartzell,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  by  Mr.  Coll  y 
Cuchi,  member  of  the  Porto  Rican  House 
of  Delegates.  The  clever  speech  of  Mr. 
Coll  y  Cuchi  was  naively  disregardful  of 
all  practical  considerations ;  but  it  revealed 
the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  recently 
attempting  to  paralyze  the  government  in 
order  to  gain  political  advantage.  The 
Porto  Rican  leaders  are  like  the  excitable 
German  in  regarding  the  end  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
nity of  one  class  of  the  people,  not  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Post,  in  con- 
clusion, stated  compactly  the  problem  in 
that  island.  He  was  asked  what  he 
would  recommend  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  good  feeling  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Porto  Ricans ;  and  he  answered : 
"  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
*  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.'  " 

This,  then,  is  our  "vaunted  democracy." 
We  Americans  have  not  yet  learned  the 
art  of  self-government.  The  German  in 
the  railway  car  was  substantially  right  in 
his  scornful  rehearsal  of  our  mistakes. 
And  yet  we  believe  in  it ;  and  when  we 
find  it  our  duty  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  other  peoples,  we  cannot  help 
setting  before  them  self-government  as 
the  goal.  We  are  yet  pupils  in  school ;  but 
advanced  pupils.  We  have  learned  some 
things.  We  have  learned,  for  instance, 
not  to  be  petulant  when  we  cannot  have 
our  way  just  as  we  want  it;  we  have 
learned  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the 
majority;  we  have  learned  to  fight  our 
battles,  even  with  the  worst  public  enemies, 
by  constitutional  means.  And  we  are 
ready  to  say  to  any  other  people  who  at 
present  need  our  protection :  Here  are  the 
lessons  we  have  learned;  and  there, 
beyond  us  both,  are  the  lessons  we  must 
yet  learn  together.  K  H.  A. 
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HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOSTERS 
THE  BLACK  HAND 

BY  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


THE  assassination  by  the  Mafia  in 
a  public  square  in  Palermo,  last 
March,  of  Lieutenant  Joseph 
PetFOsino,  head  of  the  Italian  squad  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department,  while 
on  a  secret  mission  connected  with  the 
identification  in  the  United  States  of  Ital- 
ian criminals,  means  something  more  than 
the  violent  taking  off  of  a  brave  man  and 
an  efficient  and  loyal  public  servant, 
lamentable  though  the  occurrence  is  in 
itself.  No  native-bom  American  was  ever 
a  more  ardent  patriot  than  the  chief  of 
the  Italian  detectives.  He  considered 
himself  under  an  eternal  and  illimitable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  adopted  country 
for  the  opportunities  it  had  given  him  and 
so  many  others  of  his  race,  and  it  was 
primarily  his  burning  indignation  against 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  come  here 
for  purposes  of  crime  that  made  him  so 
formidable  a  foe  to  the  Italian  malefactor. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  cherished  per- 
sonal enmity  against  every  native  of  Italy 
who  violated  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Petrosino  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in 
Padua,  in  the  province  of  Campania,  Italy, 
where  he  was  born  forty-eight  years  ago, 
coming  to  New  York  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  He 
studied  in  the  public  schools  and  sold 
newspapers  and  blacked  boots  out  of 
school  hours  as  a  boy.  He  had  worked 
as  a  tailor,  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  before 
he  became  a  policeman.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  "  dumping 
piers  "  on  the  Hudson  River  that  Police 
Captain  Williams  (as  he  was  then)  marked 
Petrosino  as  a  capable  youth,  and  induced 
him  to  "  join  the  force,"  His  rise  from 
patrohnan  to  lieutenant  was  slow,  but  he 
had  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of 
work  before  his  death.  Petrosino  had  a 
record  of  more  convictions  for  murder 
than  any  other  five  men  in  the  detective 
bureau,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  unusually 
kindly  disposition.     Fate  had  set  him  a 


stem  task,  and  he  did  not  shirk  it,  and  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  man  in  the 
entire  Police  Department  was  more  highly 
respected  by  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Petrosino  the  fearful  risk  he  ran  when  he 
ventured  into  the  very  home  of  the  Mafia, 
and  his  doing  so  is  an  example  of  as 
splendid  courage  as  a  man  is  often  called 
upon  to  exhibit. 

Immigration  from  Italy  into  the  United 
States  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  brought  here  some  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  our  citizenship,  sturdy  and  thrifty 
men  and  women  who  have  asked  naught 
but  the  opportunity  to  make  their  way  by 
honest  toil.  To-day  there  are  one  and  a 
half  milhons  of  the  race  in  the  country. 
Five  hundred  thousand  of  them  are,  in 
New  York — more  than  in  any  one  dty  in 
Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  Naples. 
There  are  100,000  each  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  70,000  each  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans,  60,000  in  Chicago, 
25,000  each  in  Denver  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  20,000  in  Baltimore.  In  the  smaller 
cities  colonies  numbering  from  1,000 
to  10,000  bring  the  number  of  urban 
Italians  up  to  1,000,000,  and  there  are 
500,000  Italian  laborers  distributed  over 
the  forty-six  States,  working  in  mines, 
quarries,  and  vineyards,  and  on  railways, 
irrigation  ditches,  and  farms. 

Bringing  with  them  to  America  no 
capital  other  than  health  and  intelligence, 
with  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands,  these 
immigrants  have  thriven  wonderfully. 
They  are  sending  back  to  Italy  every 
year  $10,000,000  of  savings  (which  goes 
partly  into  home  investments,  partly  to 
the  support  of  dependent  parents  and 
other  relatives,  and  partly  to  bring  rela- 
tives here),  and  to-day  in  New  York  City 
alone  the  estimated  material  value  of  the 
property  in  the  Italian  colonies  is  $120,« 
000,000,  aside  from  $100,000,000  invest- 
ed by  Italians  in  commerce,"  $50,000,000 
in  real  estate,  and  $20,000,000  on  deposit 
in  the  banks.     Throughout  the   country 
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the  Italians  have  been  equally  prosperous. 
Of  the  $50,000,000  of  value  in  importa- 
tions from  Italy  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  year,  men  of  Italian  birth 
are  responsible  for  $40,000,000,  and  they 
are  concerned  in  every  department  of 
internal  trade  and  commerce,  and  engaged 
in  every  branch  of  productive  labor. 
^  This  register  of  twenty-five  years  of 
achievement  of  the  Italians  in  America — 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  foreign 
nationality  can  equal — ^is  all  the  more  mar- 
velous when  the  circumstance  is  taken 
into  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  pre- 
posterous inadequacy  of  our  immigration 
laws,  there  have  come  with  them  through 
the  gates  (according  to  an 'estimate  made 
a  year  ago  by  Lieutenant  Petrosino,  who 
was  conceded  to  be  more  familiar  with 
conditions  among  Italian  criminals  than 
any  one  else)  something  like  50,000  of 

LJhe  riffraff  of  the  Italian  prisons.     There 

pis  no  point  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  the  cities  or  the 
rural  districts,  under  the  shadows  of 
police  stations  or  in  mountain  fastnesses 
or  the  solitudes  of  fields  and  forests, 
where  a  few  Italians  are  gathered  together, 
that  the  banditti  of  the  race  have  not  fast- 
ened upon  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  Italian  work- 
ingmen  digging  a  ditch  anywhere  in  the 
country  to-day  who  are  not  paying  tribute 
of  their  earnings  to  some  scoundrel  of 
their  race.  The  poorer  and  the  weaker 
are  the  greater  sufferers,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  one  honest  Italian  among 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  who  has  not 
at  one  time  or  another  been  despoiled  by 
the  ex-convicts  of  the  Mafia  and  the 
Camorra,  who  compose  what  Kias  come  to 

^e  known  as  the  Black  Hand. 

This  aggregation   of   assassins,  black- 

/" mailers,  and  thieves  have  piled  up  a 
record  of  crime  in  the  United  States  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try in  time  of  peace.  Not  only  is  the 
toll  that  has  been  taken  in  human  life 
appalling  in  itself,  but  the  fact  that  these 
thousands  of  criminals  have  been  and 
are  living  upon  the  respectable  Italians 
in  the  New  World  means  a  money  loss  to 
them  that  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Of  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  unsolved  murder  mysteries  com- 


mitted in  New  York  since  January  1, 
1906,  that  was  published  in  the  World 
last  July,  fifty-four  of  the  victims  were 
Italians,  and  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately a  score  of  murders  each  year  for 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  Italian  colonies 
of  the  dty  about  which  there  is  no  mys- 
tery. If,  still  according  to  Petrosino's 
estimate  of  a  year  ago,  only  five  thousand 
of  the  Italian  ex-convicts  are  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  five  thousand  have 
kept  up  the  murder  average,  an  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  total  butchery.  Many 
of  these  murders  have  been  among  the 
criminals  themselves,  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  victims  are  honest  men  who 
have  refused  to  yield  to  extortion,  or  who 
have  in  other  ways  antagonized  the 
Black  Hand. 

Of  other  crimes  than  murder  on  the 
part  of  Italian  malefactors — ^highway  rob- 
bery, the  kidnapping  of  children,  the 
dynamiting  of  shops  and  houses,  the 
throwing  of  bombs,  with  every  form  of 
extortion  and  blackmail,  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  pennies  to  thousands  of  dollars — 
few  ever  reach  the  courts  or  are  heard  of 
outside  the  Italian  colonies.  _^^ 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  could  ( 
not  have  been  better  contrived  for  the  Ital- 
ian ex-convict  driven  from  his  native  land 
by  the  rigorous  punitive  supervision  of  the 
police.  Not  only  is  he  unknown  to  the 
authorities  of  law  and  order,  but  wherever 
he  may  go  he  finds  himself  among  the 
southern  Italians  (it  is  estimated  that 
something  like  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  from  Italy  is  from 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Calabria),  who  arc 
already  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
Mafia  and  the  Camorra,  of  whose  princi- 
ples many  of  them  were  tolerant  before 
those  principles  were  applied  to  their  un- 
doing, and,  what  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  omerta^  or  conspiracy  of  silence, 
and  will  never  think  of  applying  to  the 
police  for  protection.  ^^^J 

While  there  is  little  organization  among\ 
the  Italian  desperadoes  in  the  United 
States,  the  tidj  of  Black  Hand,  con- 
fen  ed  upon  them  by  the  newspapers, 
gives  them  an  advantage  never  before 
possessed  by  scattered  lawbreakers^^,4n^ 
that  they  .ire  able  /b  make  their  crajTae- 
mands  upon  ignorant  victims  in  the  name 
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of  what  the  latter  helieve  to  he  a  powerful 
L^jodety.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  whim- 
sical description  of  the  gangs  of  thieves 
that  preyed  upon  nocturnal  Paris  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago  applies  to  the 
so^alled     Black    Hand     to-day — "inde- 
pendent   malef^ors,    socially    intimate, 
and     occasionally    joining    together    for 
some  serious  operation,  just  as  modem 
stockjobbers  form  a  syndicate  for  an  im- 
portant loan/*     So  thoroughly  has  a  g^eat 
/association  of  criminals,  covering  the  en- 
tire  country,   been  advertised,  however, 
that  the  individual  adventurer  need  only 
announce   himself  as  an   agent  of    the 
Black    Hand    to  obtain  the   prestige  of 
an  organization  whose  membership  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
,^^  It   is    time,  however,  that  Americans 
fshould  realize  that  the  frequency  of  Italian 
names  in  our  criminal  news  is  not  so  much 
a  proof  of  unfitness  in  the  immigrant  as  of 
the  failure  of  the  machinery  of  American 
justice  to  give  him  the  protection  to  which 
he  is  entitled.     No  further  argument  is 
needed   to   prove    preposterous   misgov- 
emment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
than  is  furnished  by  statistics  of  the  Bu- 
reau of   Immigration,  which  show  that, 
while    European     criminals    have    been 
flocking  into  the  country   by   thousands 
concurrentiy  with  the  great  wave  of  immi- 
gration from  southeastern  Europe  since 
1901,  since  that  date  and  up  to  the  first 
of  the  present  year  there  have  been  less 
z^ian  one  thousand  stopped  at  the  gates 
j  or  deported  from  Ellis  Island  afterward. 
'  Of  every  fifty  criminals   who  make  the 
I   effort  to  enter  the  United  States  forty-nine 
'  ^  are  successful  I 

.  ^  Responsibility  for  these  conditions, 
rfftrhereby  this  country  has  become  an  arena 
>n  which  foreign  outlaws  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous reign  of  terror,  lies  primarily  at 
the  door  of  the  National  Legislature; 
while  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment properly  to  co-operate  with  the  police 
authorities,  the  refusal  of  representatives 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  render  ade- 
quate assistance  in  the  deportation  of 
Italian  criminab,  and,  so  far  as  New  York 
City  is  concerned,  the  impudent  inaction 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  matter 
of  a  secret  detective  service,  are  contribu- 
wtory  factors  to  the  general  demoralization. 
r-  Had  Congress  done  its  plain  duty  in 


checking  the  inroads  of  foreign  ex-convicts 
when  that  sinister  visitation  b^an,  the 
criminal  annals  of  the  United  States  would 
less  resemble  those  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  During  the  more  than  ten 
years  that  Italian  desperadoes  have  been 
murdering,  blackmailing,  and  robbing  their 
fellow-countrymen"  in  America,  wrecking 
their  houses  and  stores  with  dynamite, 
and  kidnapping  their  children,  our  sapient 
legislators  have  been  continually  occupied 
with  the  question  of  immigration.  The 
only  measure  to  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
however,  tending  in  the  slightest  d^jee 
to  mitigate  the  evil  of  a  practically  open 
door  to  the  jailbirds  of  Europe,  is  the 
ridiculously  inadequate  one  that  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1907,  whereby  a  foreign 
criminal  may  be  deported  if  he  is  appre- 
hended within  three  years  of  his  arrival, 
the  idea  being,  apparently,  that  if  he  is 
able  to  evade  the  police  for  that  length  of 
time  he  has  the  making  of  a  valuable) 
citizen.  ^^. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  law  wasl^ 

r;sed  Congress  authorized  the  President, 
his  discretion,  to  call  an  international 
/conference  for  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion, and  created  a  commission,  composed 
of  three  Senators,  three  Representatives, 
and  two  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  subject  with  a  particular  view  to 
the  drawing  up  of  a  law  that  would  keep 
alien  malefactors  out  of  the  country.  A 
year  before  the  creation  of  this  commission 
the  late  Senator  Latimer,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
for  the  regulation  of  immigration.  This 
bill  was  founded  on  a  report  made  two 
years  before  by  Special  Immigration 
Commissioner  Marcus  Braun,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  1903,  at  the  instance 
of  President  Roosevelt,  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  studying  the  situation  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  had  devoted  many 
months  to  this  mission. 

Mr.  Braun  had  recommended  that  the 
Government  maintain  abroad  a  secret 
service  for  the  surveillance  of  undesirable 
immigration  similar  to  that  already  exist- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
Senator  Latimer's  bill  provided  for  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  "  requiring  every 
alien   desirous   of  entering    the    United 
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States  to  produce  at  his  landing  a  *  certifi- 
cate of  origin'  from  the  United  States 
Consul  nearest  to  the  place  where  such 
alien  had  resided  for  at  least  one  year 
preceding  the  date  of  his  departure 
or  application  for  said  certificate,  such 
certificate  to  be  issued  only  in  the  event 
that  the  respective  United  States  Consuls 
receive  satisfactory  information  respecting 
such  alien  from  the  secret  service  officials 
to  be  appointed,  who  should  be  held  to 
make  proper  and  extensive  inquiries  in 
every  case  where  application  for  such 
certificate  is  made."  It  would  be  as  easy 
for  an  honest  jnan  to  secure  one  of  these 
certificates  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
ex-convict  to  obtain  one. 

Nothing  came,  of  Senator  Latimer's 
proposed  measure,  but  its  discussion  in 
the  Senate  acquainted  every  member  of 
Congress  with  the  fearful  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  Italian  colonies  throughout 
the  country,  as  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Braun's  exhaustive  reports  did  with  con- 
ditions existing  in  southern  Italy.  Mr. 
Braun  is  a  linguist,  speaking  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages  and  many  dia- 
lects, and  he  has  thus  been  able  to  play 
the  detective  and  to  acquire  information 
that  would  be  withheld  from  any  one 
known  to  be  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Government.  However,  no  ac- 
tual use  was  made  of  the  information 
that  Mr.  Braun  had  secured  during  four 
years  of  service,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1907  the  Congressional  Commission  went 
to  Europe  to  obtain  information  at  first 
hand  with  regard  to  the  immigration  of 
undesirable  aliens.  In  the  meantime  Italian 
and  other  criminals  were  flocking  into  the 
country,  and  murder,  blackmail,  kidnap- 
ping, and  robbery  were  as  prevalent  as 
ever  in  the  Italian  colonies.  The  Com- 
mission toured  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia, 
returning  in  September,  1907,  but,  as 
it  is  considering  the  entire  intricate  ques- 
tion of  immigration  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia  and  the  territory  on  our  northern  and 
southern  boundaries,  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  report,  and  will  not  do  so  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  some  three 
years  from  the  time  it  was  created  with  the 
meeting  of  an  emergency  in  view.  Dur- 
ing  this  period  foreign  criminals  have  been 
coming  and  will  continue  to  come  into 
the  countr>',  at  Ellis  Island,  through  Canada 


and  Mexico,  and  as  deserters  from  in- 
coming ships  from  Mediterranean  ports. 

Congress  having  failed  to  meet  the 
foreign  criminal  situation,  one  would 
naturally  imagine  that  all  other  authori- 
ties would  unite  to  take  advantage  of 
the  three-year  limit  clause  in  the  law  of 
1907,  and  deport  every  alien  malefactor 
who  could  possibly  be  brought  under  its 
provisions.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear," 
however,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration is  a  part,  and  upon  which  devolves 
the  duty  of  passing  upon  alien  criminal 
suspects,  has  dealt  lenientiy  with  the  me- 
diaeval desperadoes  of  the  Black  Hand, 
criminals  by  heredity  and  environment, 
who  are  entirely  beyond  reform. 

It  was  in  prophetic  mood  that  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  wrote  the  lines : 

"  O  Liberty,  White  Goddess !    Is  it  well 
To  leave  the  gates  unguarded?    On  thy 

breast 
Fold  sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of 

fate. 
Lift  the  downtrodden ;  but  with  the  hand 

of  steel 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gift  of  freedom." 

At  Ellis  Island  sorrow's  children  are 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  most  rigid 
construction  of  the  deportation  law,  the 
hurts  of  fate  are  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  men 
and  women  attempting  admission  to  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  the  downtrodden 
without  visible  means  of  support  are 
returned  whence  they  came,  while,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  hand  of  steel  stays  few 
of  those  who  come  to  waste  the  gift  of 
freedom. 

Among  the  first  of  the  foreign  criminals 
arrested  by  Lieutenant  Petrosino  when 
the  deportation  law  of  1907  went  into 
effect  were  two  brothers,  Giovanni  and 
Giuseppi  Pelletieri,  who  had  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Sicily  the  previous  fall, 
the  former  under  a  sentence  for  felony  in 
Italy,  and  the  latter  having  only  recentiy 
finished  a  prison  term  there.  Petrosino 
had  the  criminal  records  of  the  Pelletieris 
from  Italy,  with  the  necessary  proof  that 
they  had  been  in  the  country  less  than 
three  years,  as  well  as  information  con- 
necting them  with  three  murders  and  sev- 
eral other  crimes  since  their  arrival  in  New 
York.  The  brothers  were  arrested  in 
July  and  sent  before  a  board  of  special 
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inquiry  at  Ellis  Island,  according  to  law, 
and  Petrosino  and  his  men  appeared  before 
this  board,  and,  under  oath,  told  what  they 
knew  about  the  prisoners.  Giovanni  Pel- 
letieri,  being  wanted  for  imprisonment 
by  the  Italian  Government,  was  deported. 
Giuseppi  Pelletieri  was  set  at  liberty  and 
allowed  to  return  to  his  fellow-banditti  in 
New  York. 

The  next  candidate  for  deportation  was 
Giuseppi  Stancopiano,  who  also  came 
within  the  three-year  limit,  and  had  served 
four  terms  of  imprisonm.^nt  in  Italy.  He 
was  also  set  at  liberty.  There  were  other 
similar  cases  at  the  time ;  but  as,  until  the 
reorganization  of  the  Detective  Bureau 
under  Commissioner  Bingham,  Petrosino 
carried  the  Italian  police  records  "  in  his 
hat " — to  quote  one  of  the  staff —it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  just  how  many. 
Since  the  records  have  been  kept,  how- 
ever, there  had,  up  to  last  May,  been  set 
free  at  Ellis  Island  seven  Italian  ex-con- 
victs whom  the  police  had  sent  thither  for 
deportation,  who  at  the  time  of  arrest 
were  living  criminal  lives,  and  who,  the 
police  were  morally  certain,  came  within 
the  three-year  limit.  Their  records,  ob- 
tained from  the  Italian  Government, 
showed  that  one  of  them  had  served  five 
prison  sentences  in  Italy,  two  of  them 
three  terms  each,  another  two  terms,  and 
the  others  one  term  each,  for  crimes  rang- 
ing through  murder,  outrage,  "  a  grievous 
crime,"  felonious  assault,  and  "  bodily  in- 
jury,*' to  petty  larceny. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the 
matter  of  passing  upon  the  status  of 
aliens  suspected  of  being  criminals  the 
burden  of  proof  is  put  upon  the  police. 
That  is,  the  police  are  compelled  to  prove 
that  an  ex-convict  has  not  been  in  the 
country  three  years,  instead  of  the  criminal 
being  made  to  show  that  he  has  been 
here  for  that  length  of  time.  And  this 
rule  has  prevented  the  police  from  taking 
action  in  many  instances  where  hey  were 
morally  certain  that  a  criminal  cz  me  within 
the  three-year  limit, 
y^  Another  ruling  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  directly  in  favor 
of  the  criminal  is  that  when  a  foreign  ex- 
convict  is  sentenced  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted here,  the  time  he  spends  in  prison 
is  allowed  in  calculating  his  three  years' 


residence  in  the  country.  A  census  of 
the  prisons  of  the  State  shows  that  of  990 
alien  convicts,  319  have  been  convicted 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  that  of 
these,  187  are  Italian  Black-handers  who 
will  have  earned  legal  asylum  in  the 
United  States  by  the  time  their  terms 
have  expired.  w 

The  most  incomprehensible  action  of 
all  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  with  regard  to  for- 
eign criminals,  however,  was  in  reference 
to  the  deportation  of  Enrico  Alfano,  the 
Camorra  leader,  who  was  wanted  in  Italy 
to  answer  for  many  heinous  crimes.  Al- 
fano was  captured  in  New  York  City  in 
1907,  after  the  deportation  law  went  into 
effect ;  and,  while  Italian  police  officers 
were  on  their  way  here  to  take  him  to 
Naples  for  trial,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Havre,  the  port  through  which  he  came 
to  this  country.  It  was  only  by  means 
of  hurried  negotiations  with  the  French 
Government  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  able  to  secure  the  desperado  before 
he  was'  set  at  liberty  in  France — ^in  which 
event  he  would  doubtless  soon  have  been 
back  in  America. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  retaliation 
for  the  action  of  our  Government  with 
regard  to  Alfano  that  the  Italian  Consul- 
General  in  New  York,  whom  one  would 
expect  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
assist  the  police  in  securing  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  criminals  who  are  the  scourge 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States, 
has  failed  to  exert  himself  to  this  end. 
The  Consul-General,  while  willing  to 
obtain  the  foreign  records  of  Italians 
arrested  for  crimes  committed  here,  or  of 
thpse  wanted  for  trial  or  punishment  in 
Italy,  refused,  until  after  Petrosino's 
assassination,  to  procure  any  information 
as  to  the  foreign  record  of  Italians  in  this 
country  who  may  have  been  criminals  be- 
fore coming  here  but  were  not  "  wanted  " 
on  any  charge  here  or  in  Italy.  Had  the 
Consul-General  given  his  assistance  in 
these  latter  instances,  many  more  danger- 
ous criminals  might  have  been  returned 
whence  they  came. 

There  is  ever>'  reason  to  apprehend  an 
increase  of  Italian  crime  in  America,  and 
more  particularly  in  New  York,  this  winter. 
Not  only  has  the  unavenged  murder  of 
Petrosino  been  a  source  of  vast  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  ex-convicts  of  the  Mafia  and 
the  Camonra  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
but  his  death  removes  their  most  active 
and  dangerous  foe  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  general  weakening  of  the  morale 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
brought  about  by  its  surrender  to  the 
politicians,  the  Italian  squad — which  in 
the  death  of  its  former  head  lost  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  potency— cannot  fail  to 
decrease  in  efficiency. 


r. 


It  is  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  that 


the  bulk  of  Italian  crime  is  generally  com- 
mitted in  the  cities,  but  the  miscreants 
have  been  more  active  during  the  last 
spring  and  summer  than  ever  before  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  No  better  proof  of 
Mheir  daring  and  effrontery  need  be  afford- 
ed than  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
height  of  the  universal  indignation  over 
the  murder  of  Petrosino  the  ruffians 
who  exulted  in  his  death  prevented  by 
threats  the  Italian  singers  who  had  volun- 
teered for  the  benefit  performance  to  his 
widow  and  child  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
from  taking  part,  and  that  they  murdered 
in  cold  blood  a  friend  of  the  martyred 
detective  who  was  attempting  to  raise  a 
fund  for  Mrs.  Petrosino  and  her  little  one. 
There   have   been   more    than    thirty 


deaths  of  their  countrymen  encompassed 
in  New  York  City  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  by  Italian  criminals  since  the 
assassination  of  Petrosino.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  of  Black  Hand 
crimes  throughout  the  country,  though 
to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  this  increase  a  can- 
vass of  the  States  would  be  necessary. 
/^  During  the  ten  years'  reign  of  terror  in  ' 
/  the  Italian  colonies  of  America  Congress 
i  might  at  any  time  have  brought  it  to  an 
.  abrupt  ending.  Our  legislators  were  not 
'confronted  with  an  insoluble  problem. 
The  average  town  council  might  have 
solved  it  at  a  sitting.  All  that  is  now 
necessary  to  rid  the  United  States  finally 
and  absolutely  of  alien  malefactors  is  to 
adopt  some  such  measure  as  that  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Braun  as  Special  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner,  and  with  it  an  enact- 
ment providing  for  the  deportation  of  all 
criminals  from  other  countries  who  cannot 
show  that  they  are  living  honest  lives, 
whether  they  have  been  in  the  country  j 
three  years  or  thirty.  Petrosino  used  to 
say  that,  given  such  laws  and  authority 
to  execute  them,  he  would  guarantee  to 
eradicate  the  Black  Hand  from  Amer- 
ican soil  in  three  months. 


LOVE'S  SWEET  SISTER 

BY   MARIE  HEMSTREET 

Thank  God  for  Love's  sweet  sister.  Tenderness! — 

The  gentle  watcher  in  the  wakeful  night, 
When  pain,  mysterious  and  measureless, 

Strikes  quivering  chords  of  anguish  and  affright; 
The  mate  of  little  children  and  the  friend 

Of  all  the  patient,  dear  dumb  beasts  that  are ; 
The  priestess  of  the  faithful  to  the  end, 

The  white-souled  lady  of  the  Morning  Star; 
The  second  self  of  mothers  seeing  deep 

Into  the  holiness  of  souls  new-bom  ; 
The  shrine  where  sinfulness  and  judgment  reap 

The  measure  of  fulfillment  free  from  scorn. 
Sweet,  softly  sandaled  saint,  abide  with  me  I 
Without  thee  Love  were  less  than  Love  should  be ! 
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HOW  CAN  AFRICA  BE  CIVILIZED?' 

BY  W.  S,  RAINSFORD 


THE  missionary  represents  the 
attempt  of  civilization  to  make 
good  to  the  £ast  African  a  tithe 
of  its  responsibility.  Undoubtedly  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  in  East  Africa  is  bad. 
It  would  be  far  worse  if  it  were  not  for 
the  missionary.  He  is  indeed  a  light  in  a 
dark  land.  And  these  lights  are  very  far 
apart,  and  only  feebly  fed  with  the  oil  of 
reasonable  and  necessary  support.  Still 
they  shine,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  dark- 
est places  and  problems  in  their  shining. 

Henry  M.  Stanley's  exp)editions  in 
Africa  had,  speaking  charitably,  little  of 
the  missionary  element  about  them.  The 
natives  called  him  "  Breaker  of  Stones." 
His  methods  were  often  ruthless  and 
bloody  in  the  extreme.  But  when  he  out- 
lined for  Christian  missions  the  course 
they  should  adopt  in  order  to  benefit  the 
Waganda,  his  summing  up  of  the  situ- 
ation and  of  what  it  required  was  admi- 
rable. He  writes :  "  The  practical  Chris- 
tian man  who  can  teach  the  people  how 
to  become  Christians ;  cure  their  diseases ; 
construct  dwellings;  understand  agricul- 
ture ;  turn  his  hand  to  anything — this  is 
the  man  wanted.  Tied  to  no  church  or 
sect ;  professing  God  and  his  Son ;  liv- 
ing a  blameless  life ;  inspired  by  liberal 
principles ;  with  charity  to  all  men  and  a 
devout  faith  in  heaven,  he  must  belong 
to  no  nation  in  particular,  but  to  the  en- 
tire white  race."  As  a  sketch  of  an  ideal 
missionary  for  East  Africa  this  could  not, 
I  think,  be  improved  upon.  It  reveals  in 
Mr.  Stanley  a  prescience  quite  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  dreadful  calamities  that 
fox  so  long  overwhelmed  the  Uganda 
mission  were  just  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  failure  of  modem  missions  to  act  on 
the  common-sense  rules  he  so  clearly  laid 
down. 

The  missionary  comes  to  Africa  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  real  conditions 
awaiting  him.  He  has  had  no  training 
that  fits  him  for  the  tremendous  task  he 
must  take  up.     Mr.  S.,  one  of  the  ablest 

'  In  connection  with  this  article  the  reader  should 
•ee  Dr.  Rainsford's  article  "  Can  Africa  be  Civilized  V* 
Id  The  Outlook  for  October  16.— The  Editors. 


and  most  fully  consecr.  ted  missionaries  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,  sa  d  to  me :  "  They 

send  me  good  fellows    trained  at . 

They  could  conduct  a  ^  ^asai  prayer-meet- 
ing admirably,  I  am  sui^,  but  they  have 
no  idea  how  to  plow  a  bit  of  land,  build  a 
house,  or  take  care  of  themselves,  much 
less  teach  the  ignorant  and  obstinate  sav- 
age how  to  do  these  things."  It  reminded 
me  of  what  Mackay  of  Uganda,  perhaps 
the  greatest  missionary  that  ever  labored 
there,  wrote  long  before  to  England,  when 
I  was  a  young  man.  "  Send  us,"  he  said, 
'*  not  university  men  who  know  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  healthy.  Christian  plowmen 
and  blacksmiths — these  are  what  we  need 
in  Uganda." 

If  Christian  missions  are  not  succeeding 
in  East  Africa,  it  is  not  because  the  mission- 
aries themselves  are  lacking  in  ability  or 
self-sacrifice.  No  braver  or  more  con- 
secrated men  and  women  ever  went  forth 
to  the  doing  of  a  thankless  task  than 
they.  These  men  and  women,  who  have 
left  home  and  friends  in  order  to  bring 
life  and  hope  and  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed and  exploited  people  of  the  earth, 
have  especially  here,  in  this  condnent  of 
death  and  loneliness,  "  not  coui.ted  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves."  None  ever 
faced  a  more  dangerous  task  than  they. 
Few  ever  faced  any  task  more  bravely. 
But  they  have  not  succeeded  as  they 
should,  and  they  will  not  succeed  as  they 
might,  because  to  take  what  they  bring, 
to  do  what  they  demand,  to  believe  what 
they  exact,  is  beyond  the  present  power  of 
the  undeveloped  East  African's  intelli- 
gence. 

I  greatiy  dislike  to  criticise  the  methods 
of  these  self-sacrificing  men  and  women, 
who  willingly  give  their  all  to  save  and 
uplift  the  black  man,  but  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  to  me  the  missionary  plan  of 
campaign  seems  mistaken  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  The  native  is  not 
capable  of  benefiting  by  what  is  offered 
him ;  the  offerer  is  not  able,  and  some- 
times not  permitted,  to  offer  anything 
else.     Three  things  I  would  insist  on : 

First,  the  native  is  capable  of  under- 
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Standing  only  the  very  simplest  of  re- 
ligious ideas.  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  have  not  simplified 
the  message  enough  for  him. 

Second,  he  needs  industrial  education. 
As  it  is,  the  effort  is  everywhere  being 
made,  where  there  is  any  effort  made  at 
all,  to  give  him  a  poor  sort  of  English 
school  training. 

Third,  to  advance  at  all  he  must  be 
firmly,  lovingly  forced  to  work,  kept  at 
his  job,  for  his  one  strongest  defense 
against  all  civilization  and  religion  is  the 
fact  that  at  heart  he  is  a  nomad  stilL 

These  three  considerations,  then, 
should  control  and  direct  all  dvil  and 
missionary  enterprises  in  British  East 
Africa.  Having  stated  them,  let  me  deal 
with  them  briefly  one  by  one : 

I.  The  native  in  East  Africa  is  untold 
thousands  of  years  younger  than  Abra- 
ham, untold  thousancls  of  years  nearer  the 
monkey  than  were  Abraham's  Phoenician 
kinsfolk.  Yet  Christian  missions  have  too 
often  in  the  n^joes'  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  far  more  enlightened  peoples,  set 
themselves  the  hopeless  and  impossible 
task  of  offering  this  negleaed  laggard  of 
our  race  the  complex  and  contradictory 
theological  conclusions  that  matured  man- 
kind has  only  accepted  after  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  conflict,  and  which  reverent 
and  thoughtful  men  to-day  are  everywhere 
modifying  or  casting  aside. 

The  bloody  turmoil  that  for  years 
afflicted  the  unhappy  Waganda  was  largely 
owing  to  the  introduction  into  that  coun- 
try of  the  age-long  feud  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  One  Christian- 
ity the  Waganda  and  their  king  could 
understand.  It  was  the  religion  of  the 
all-powerful  white  man,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  for  them  what  it  had  accom- 
plished for  the  whites.  But  white  man 
attacking  white  man,  Christian  denouncing 
Christian,  was  something  astounding  and 
inconceivable.  A  simple,  understandable 
Christianity  they  were  ready  to  heed  and 
accept ;  but  how  could  they,  their  chiefs, 
or  their  king  decide  between  two  relig- 
ions, both  claiming  to  be  the  real  religion 
of  Christ,  the  advocates  of  which  were  at 
each  other's  throats  }  They  naturally  re- 
jected both,  and  the  whole  land  came  near 
falling  into  anarchy. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  that 


such  divisions  are  a  prime  cause  of  our 
failure  as  missionaries.  But  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  evil  of  division  can  be  evident 
to  no  one  who  has  not  seen  its  results  in 
heathen  lands.  The  Christianity  of  West- 
em  Europe  cannot  succeed  as  a  mission- 
ary religion  till  it  is  truly  catholic.  If  it  is 
to  be  a  true  world-religion,  it  must  go  to 
the  world  as  a  world  religion,  and  not  as 
an  *'ism;"  not  as  Roman  Catholic,  • 
Protestant,  or  Greek,  but  as  Christian. 
The  present  situation  in  the  mission  field 
the  whole  world  over  is  ridiculous,  deplor- 
able, and  pathetic.  Instead  of  an  organ- 
ized army  fighting  against  evil  and  igno- 
rance, regiment  supporting  r^ment, 
corps  aiding  and  acting  with  corps,  all 
obeying  a  plan  of  campaign,  we  have  thou- 
sands of  unrelated,  undisciplined  squads 
and  companies,  guerrillas  and  volunteers, 
acknowledging  no  leader,  with  no  plan  of 
action,  powerless  against  the  enemy,  and 
often  bitterly  hostile  (as  in  the  case  of 
Uganda)  to  each  other. 

The  Uganda  missionaries  are  not  to  be 
specially  blamed.  They  proved  them- 
selves a  noble  band  of  men.  They  were 
but  the  victims  of  our  system.  The  wave 
of  a  national  struggle  between  England 
and  France  for  the  mastery  in  Africa  swept 
them  along  to  deeds  that  they  could  not 
avoid  doing,  to  the  attainment  of  ends  that 
they  could  not  have  foreseen.  They  held 
Uganda  nobly  for  England,  but  that  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  winning  the 
Waganda  for  Christ  Religious  politics 
and  political  religion  came  near  ruining 
the  country. 

Apart  from  political  considerations, 
from  which  missionary  effort  in  East 
Africa  may  perhaps  now  be  hoped  to 
be  free,  there  remains  the  matter  to  be 
taught  to  the  natives.  In  this  there  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  permanent  hindrance  to 
missionary  success.  An  effort  is  put  forth 
to  make  the  native  what  he  cannot  be,  a 
.  black  man  with  a  white  man^s  mind.  I 
am  far  from  pessimistic  as  to  the  native's 
capacity  for  development,  but  he  is  too 
far  behind,  his  whole  habit  of  mind  is  too 
foreign  to  that  of  the  white  man,  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  benefit  by  the  usual 
'  doctrinal  teaching  which  missionary  cus- 
toms, rules,  and  standards  impose.  He 
has  been  for  ages  without  any  religion  at 
all.     He  cannot  suddenly  accept  under- 
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standingly  those  forms  of  religious  thought 
and  belief  which  have  been  formulated 
even  in  his  teacher's  mind  only  as  the 
result  of  ages  of  conflict,  elimination,  and 
absorption.  What  can  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  mean  to  him  ?  Miracles  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  he  will  readily  accept ;  his  pro- 
found belief  in  the  witch  doctors'  power 
makes  such  acceptance  both  natural  and 
of  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
such  a  miracle  as  "  the  virgin  birth  "  is 
insisted  on,  as  it  is  unfortunately  almost 
universally  insisted  on  by  missionary  Eng- 
land and  America,  a  very  real  difficulty  at 
once  arises.  Faith,  in  its  true  sense,  he 
knows  nothing  of.  He  is  of  necessity  a 
materialist,  and  to  ask  him  to  believe 
something  beyond  his  reason  is  to  ask  him 
to  do  what  the  very  best  impulses  within 
him  rebel  against  his  doing.  Again  and 
again,  in  conversation  with  the  most  in- 
telligent men  of  my  sefari,  who  were  Mo- 
hammedans, they  have  confronted  me 
with  this  difficulty :  "  How  can  we  believe 
that  a  child  was  born  without  a  father  ?" 

The  natives  have  no  idea  of  God,  and 
•  this  fact,  instead  of  making  their  con- 
version easy,  makes  it  far  more  difficult. 
There  is  nothing  to  build  on ;  the  whole 
idea  is  outside  the  range  of  their  minds  ; 
they  must  be  raised,  helped,  educated  for 
a  long  time  before  it  can  have  any  real 
hold  on  them. 

So  with  r^ard  to  a  future  life — they 
have  no  wish  for  it.  It  in  no  way  appeals 
to  them.  I  have  not  found  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan conception  of  the  future  affects 
the  Mohammedan  native  in  the  slightest 
degree.  His  lot  may  seem  to  us  to  be 
utterly  miserable ;  it  does  not  seem  so  to 
him.  Theoretically,  like  other  natives 
who  recognize  only  nature's  powers,  he 
should  be  a  terror-stricken  coward.  In 
his  own  judgment  he  is  neither  poor  nor 
unhappy.  What  need  has  he  of  a 
supremely  good  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  or 
a  heaven  to  come  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  measurably  satisfied  with  what  he 
has  and  is. 

The  real  hold  that  the  missionary  has 
on  him  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  white 
man,  a  being  of  another  and  a  high 
order.  Gladly,  proudly,  he  follows  him ; 
painstakingly  he  imitates  him.  The  mis- 
sionary's hymns,  the  missionary's  Bible, 
everything  pertaining  to  his  "  bwana,'*  are, 


for  that  "  bwana's  "  sake,  dear.  He  is 
proud  indeed  to  show  to  all  who  will  see 
it  the  evidence  of  his  devotion.  I  have 
heard  him  called  a  hypocrite  for  pulling 
from  a  comer  of  his  scant  clothing  a 
Testament  he  could  not  read,  as  was  too 
evident  by  the  fact  that  he  held  it  upside 
down.  But  the  poor  child  of  nature  was 
only  trying  to  show  that  he  was  a  mission 
boy.  The  personality  of  the  missionary 
is  the  one  great  link  to  hold  the  native  to 
better  things  during  the  difficult  days  of 
rearrangement  and  disorder  still  awaiting 
him. 

In  this  respect  no  words  can  exaggerate 
the  good  the  Christian  missionary  has 
accomplished  and  is  to-day  accomplish- 
ing. The  civil  servant  does  his  best,  and 
in  East  Africa,  as  I  have  again  and  again 
said,  it  is  a  very  noble  best.  But  the 
civil  officer  changes  often.  Scarcely  has 
he  learned  to  know  even  slightiy  the 
needs  of  the  tribes  he  governs  when 
unknown  high  powers  call  him  away  to 
some  other  post.  The  missionary  re- 
mains ;  he  learns  the  native's  language,  at 
last  he  learns  to  think  his  thoughts.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Jackson  once  said  to  me : 
"  Quite  apart  from  the  great  good  they 
do  as  interpreters  of  native  needs  and 
aims,  the  missionaries  are  absolutely  in- 
valuable to  the  government."  And  he 
added,  speaking  of  one  we  both  honored, 
"  He  thinks  KJkuyu." 

But  if  our  missionaries  had  brought,  or 
could  bring  to-morrow,  to  these  dark 
races  who  are  prepared  to  so  love  and 
follow  them,  a  very  much  less  complex, 
a  quite  simple  religion,  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve Christianity  would  have  had  a  suc- 
cess in  East  Africa  that  it  has  certainly 
failed  to  obtain. 

Frankly,  I  think  a  great  opportunity 
was  thrown  away.  I  am  afraid  I  am  right 
in  saying  "  was,"  for  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  can  now  be  recalled,  even  were  Chris- 
tians willing  or  able  to  recall  it. 

Africa  is  becoming  not  Christian  but 
Mohammedan,  and  it  is  becoming  Mo- 
hammedan in  spite  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantage that  Christianity  naturally  has  over 
the  other  religion  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  rulers  of  the  land  are  Christian.  Mo- 
hammedanism wms  one  hundred  where 
Christianity  wins  one,  because  Moham- 
medanism gives  the  native  what  he  can 
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understand,  what  he  wants,  while  it  leaves 
him  in  possession  of  much  that  he  is  not 
willing  to  part  with ;  much  that  I  think  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  part  with.  To 
make  little  of  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism is  not  wise.  To  deny  its  influ- 
ence on  the  native  for  good  is  not  just 
It  means  a  real  step  forward  for  the  East 
African  when  he  becomes  a  follower  even 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 

His  new  religion  lifts  him  out  of  mere 
tribalism  into  a  family  of  free  men.  No 
man  can  enslave  him  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
a  great  brotherhood.  Further  than  that, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  I  do  not 
think  the  matter  goes,  but  this  simple 
religion  or  b^^ning  of  a  religion  is  not 
without  evident  effect  in  his  life.  He  is 
at  least  as  truthful,  as  dean  in  his  manner 
of  living,  and  certainly  more  sober,  than 
the  Christianized  native. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  Mohammedanism  he 
knows  nothing,  except  that  he  must  stand 
by  his  brother  religionists,  and  must  not 
eat  meat  that  has  not  been  "hallaled."* 
He  remains,  of  course,  a  polygamist 
There  will  doubtless  be  many  who  main- 
tain that  such  a  religion  is  no  religion  at 
all,  and  that  it  measures  no  practical  ad- 
vance whatever.  I  can  l^ut  say  that  this 
is  not  so,  and  that  for  the  native  it  meas- 
ures perhaps  as  great  an  advance  as  at 
present  he  is  capable  of.  Lift  him  too 
high,  force  him  too  fast,  and  reaction  cer- 
tainly ensues. 

Mohammedanism  is  bom  of  the  East 
and  understands  the  Elast  better  than  we 
of  the  West  do.  We  foolishly  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  in  our  Western  Chris- 
tianity evolved  the  pure,  the  final,  the 
universal  religion.  Some  of  us  are  pro- 
foundly doubtful  that  as  yet  we  have  at- 
tained so  great  a  goal.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  not  sent  forth  our  missionaries  em- 
powered to  teach  a  religion  so  simple,  so 
universal,  so  fundamental,  that  it  can  meet 
the  needs  of  these  newest,  least  developed, 
and  most  pathetically  needy  children  of  the 
dark  land. 

A  brotherhood  as  simple,  as  universal, 
as  that  Mohammedanism  has  offered  him 
we  might  have  offered.  He  might  have 
been  invited  to  membership  in  the  white 
man's  religious  family,  given  a  real,  even 
if  the  lowest,  place  in  it.     What  has  been 

1  Throat  cut  before  animal  is  actually  dead. 


done,  what  is  being  done,  is  that  he  is  set 
to  learn,  told  to  believe  things  that,  though 
they  are  simple  enough  to  us,  are  quite 
beyond  his  powers  of  understanding.  He 
must  change  all  his  methods  of  living, 
think  as  the  white  man  thinks,  believe 
what  the  white  man  believes.  He  is  gen- 
erally ready  to  try,  but  he  soon  tires  of 
the  impossible  task  set  him,  and,  demor- 
alized by  failure,  discouraged  to  find  that 
he  cannot  retain  the  approval  of  his  mas- 
ters and  teachers,  he  falls  back  among  his 
own  people,  and  is  distinctly  a  worse  man 
for  his  relapse. 

If  we  will  not  give  Africa  a  much  sim- 
pler religion  than  any  of  our  missionaries 
are  now  empowered  and  encouraged  to 
teach,  Africa  will  become  Mohammedan. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Christian  missions  in  East  and  Central 
Africa  is  that  missionary  organizations  are 
controlled  and  directed  from  a  distance 
by  committees  composed  of  men  who, 
however  excellent  and  well-intentioned, 
are  actually  ignorant  of  the  people  they 
set  themselves  to  help  and  convert 

People  at  home  do  not  know  Africa, 
do  not  understand  the  natives.  The  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  bring  the 
facts  of  native  life  before  them.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
I  take  my  own  case.  Whatever  value 
these  notes  of  mine  may  have  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  state  facts  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  vouch,  and  which  are  well  known 
to  be  true  by  all  men  who  know  the  coun- 
try. To  ignore  them,  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize them,  can  serve  no  good  end.  They 
should  be  known,  they  must  be  reckoned 
vnth,  if  these  people  are  to  be  helped.  If 
a  mission  would  but  take  the  public — ^the 
great  interested  public — that  really  wants 
to  do  right,  and  longs  to  help  the  down- 
trodden if  it  only  knew  how  to  do  it,  into 
its  confidence ;  tell  the  truth  about  the 
field  it  seeks  to  occupy,  the  methods  it 
wishes  to  pursue,  and  the  difficulties  it  is 
confronted  with  ;  if  this  were  only  done, 
would  not  missionary  reports  soon  receive 
another  greeting  than  that  now  accorded 
to  them  ?  Who  now  reads  them  ?  Who 
quotes  them  ?  Who  is  influenced  by 
them  ?  A  comparatively  small  knot  of 
.excellent  middle-aged  or  elderly  philan- 
thropists. 

They  should  be  the  most  fascinating 
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current  literature  of  the  age.  They  should 
be  read  with  the  same  absorbing  interest 
as  that  with  which  we  study  the  reports 
from  a  seat  of  war,  where  husbands  and 
sons  are  fighting  for  the  fatherland.  As 
it  is,  their  destination  is  too  often  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

How  can  it  harm  the  sheltered  home- 
keeping  sensibilities  of  good  people  to 
know  something  of  how  the  dark  people 
they  want  to  help  live  .'*  How  can  they 
really  help  them  if  they  do  not  know  ? 
As  it  is,  reports  are  doctored,  facts  are 
suppressed,  the  religious  public  is  given 
what  it  is  supposed  to  want  to  know,  and 
what  it  is  supposed  not  to  want  to  know 
is  carefully  kept  from  it.  A  policy  of 
catechism  and  rose-water,  I  call  it  Its 
result  is  bad  enough  to-day,  and  will  be 
worse  to-morrow.  This  has  been  for  long 
the  politician's  plan  in  reporting  on  Africa. 
God  knows,  it  has  cost  enough  in  blood 
and  treasure.  Is  it  to  be  the  Christianas 
plan^  tool 

II.  The  African,  above  all  things, 
needs  industrial  education.  This,  and 
this  alone,  can  fit  him  to  fill  the  role  that 
Providence  has  destined  he  must  surely 
fill  for  ages  to  come.  The  Germans, 
always  pioneers  in  such  matters,  have 
grasped  this  fact,  and  have  already  laid 
the  foundation  for  such  education  to  be 
given  to  the  native  of  German  East  Africa. 
Though  English  missions  and  French  held 
the  strategically  important  positions  in 
East  Africa  long  before  German  occu- 
pancy was  more  than  a  nominal  affair, 
they  have  not  yet  done  as  much.  No 
words  can  exaggerate  the  good  work 
accomplished  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  medicsd  missions  in  Uganda.  No 
hospital  anywhere  in  the  European  pro- 
tectorates controlled  by  England,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  or  Portugal  compares 
with  that  established  by  two  doctors — 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Cook — at  Mengo, 
so  far  as  help  to  the  native  is  concerned. 
Doctors  and  nurses  belonging  to  our  own 
Africa  Inland  Mission  are  pushing  their 
way  among  quite  unreached,  unmission- 
ized  tribes,  and  are,  wherever  they  go,  a 
light  in  a  dark  place. 

But,  putting  on  one  side  medical  mis- 
sionary work,  the  importance  of  industrial 
teaching  has  not  yet  been  recognized. 
To  teach  large  numbers  of  the  East  and 


Central  Africans  to  read  and  write  seems 
to  me  to-day  to  be  of  far  less  immediate 
value  than  to  so  educate  them  that  they 
shall  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  land 
they  till  and  the  catde  they  tend.  I  have 
spoken  of  native  capacity  for  mechanical 
and  industrial  work  elsewhere  and  need 
not  now  enlarge  on  it,  but  surely  these 
industrial  qualities  must  be  roused  up  and 
educated  if  the  native  is  to  hold  his  own. 
The  yoke  of  his  kings  was  a  cruel  yoke,  but 
under  it  the  Waganda  had  to  toil.  The 
coast  Arabs  drew  their  supply  of  slaves 
from  the  lands  between  the  sea-level 
country  and  the  great  lakes.  Their  dis- 
cipline was  at  times  cruel,  but  it  gave  the 
East  African  a  master  for  whom  he  had 
to  work. 

There  is  danger  to-day  of  his  becoming 
a  masterless  man,  for  no  mastership  could 
be  so  hurtful  to  him  as  his  own.  To  save 
him  he  must  be  taught,  not  to  read  or 
write — such  knowledge  usually  only  makes 
him  conceited  and  worthless — he  must  be 
taught  to  work, 

Uganda  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the 
g^den  spot  of  missions.  There  the  mis- 
sionaries have  immense  influence,  as  they 
well  deserve  to  have.  There  is  an  im- 
portant school  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Mengo,  the  capital 
of  Uganda.  In  it  more  than  one  hundred 
of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Waganda  and  allied  tribes  are  receiving 
education  at  the  missionaries'  hands. 
These  lads,  aged  from  ten  to  eighteen,  will 
shordy  be  men  of  commanding  influence 
in  the  country.  A  fine  new  building  lately 
opened  by  Mr.  W.  Churchill  is  the  school- 
room ;  the  appearance  of  the  boys  is  ex- 
cellent ;  the  atmosphere  and  discipline  of 
the  school  are  evidentiy  sound  and  good. 
But  the  education — is  the  three  R's. 

"  You  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  these  lads 
will  have  the  control  of  an  immense  part 
of  Uganda.  Why  don't  you  teach  them 
interesting  things  about  their  own  lands — 
its  crops,  it  possibilities  ?  Teach  them  to 
be  mechanics,  carpenters,  good  agricultur- 
ists. Their  method  of  farming  is  rudi- 
mentary." "  Oh,  Dr.  Rainsford,  we  are 
fitting  them  for  Government  appoint- 
ments. Their  lands  and  their  cattle  do 
not  interest  them  as  they  used  to  do. "  I 
fully  admit  the  need  of  finding  among  the 
Waganda  young  men  fitted  to  be  clerks 
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and  Government  officials  in  a  small  way. 
As  the  railway  enters,  as  English  govern- 
ment machinery  becomes  more  complex, 
such  a  class  of  young  men  will  be  of 
great  value.  They  will  keep  the  Goanese 
and  Hindi  officials  out  of  the  country,  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

But  Uganda  is  to-day  and  always  will 
be  a  food-producing  country,  capable  of 
feeding  untold  millions  of  people.  It  is 
only  cultivated  in  spots.  Its  rich  surface 
has  only  been  scratched.  If  its  owners 
lose  interest  in  the  land,  it  is  in  their  own 
fortune,  in  their  own  future,  they  are 
losing  interest.  It  is  a  glorious  land ;  not 
a  white  man's  country,  to  be  sure,  but 
among  the  very  richest  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  the  world-scramble  that  is 
ours  to-day  such  a  land  can  be  left  only 
to  a  people  that  recognizes  its  value  and 
is  prepared  to  develop  it  by  patient  toil 
and  intelligent  resourcefulness. 

As  I  looked  round  those  fine  school- 
room walls,  I  recognized  many  an  old 
acquaintance  of  days  long  gone  by :  the 
familiar  rolls  of  canvas  hung  down  before 
me  covered  with  the  natural  history 
illustrations  of  my  youth.  The  flowers, 
fishes,  vegetables,  and  animals  of  England 
were  all  there,  depicted  in  the  well-known 
and  somewhat  inaccurate  way.  I  wanted 
to  see  the  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers  of 
Uganda.  There  was  one  concession  only 
to  the  tropics  that  I  could  see — an  Ameri- 
can alligator  was  made  to  do  service  for  an 
African  crocodile,  a  very  different  sort  of 
saurian  indeed. 

I  criticised  these  school-room  posters 
then  and  there,  but  was  told  it  would  cost 
too  much  to  reproduce  the  flowers,  vege- 
tables, or  animals  of  the  country.  But 
the  whole  thing  saddened  me,  for  it  showed, 
to  my  mind,  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  real  education  that  these  people  need. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  drawing,  a  little 
clever  use  of  the  camera,  might  have 
made  these  fine  school-room  walls  tell 
another  and  a  far  more  interesting  story 
to  the  boys  who  were  one  day  to  rule 
Uganda. 

III.  Industrial  education  cannot  be 
given  to  the  nomad.  Most  true.  And  it  is 
for  that  reason  and  in  his  own  interests 
that  the  East  African  must,  therefore,  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  firmly  and  wisely 
made  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do. 


I  know  well  that  such  a  statement  is  at 
once  greeted  by  indignant  outcries.  The 
philanthropists,  the  theorists,  the  public 
interested  in  East  Africa  but  actually  un- 
informed about  it,  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  opponents  of  forced  labor  in  any  form 
and  under  any  circumstances  wax  igno- 
rantly  eloquent.  But  outcries  do  not 
alter  facts.  The  man  who  is  not  fit  to  be 
his  own  master  must  be  put  under  the 
mastership  of  some  one  else,  or  he  will 
perish  from  the  earth. 

The  native  is  necessary  to  Africa ;  his 
well-being  spells  Africa's  progress.  There- 
fore, f6r  that  very  reason,  he  must  not  be, 
cannot  be,  left  to  his  own  devices,  any 
more  than  an  ignorant  and  sometimes 
vicious  child  can  be  safely  left  to  his.  He 
must  be  trained,  controlled,  made  to  wark^ 
if  necessary,  for  if  this  is  not  done  he  wiD 
surely  perish  from  the  earth. 
.  Some  sort  of  forced  labor  is  absolutely 
necessary.  No  savage  ever  did,  or  ever 
will,  in  any  age  or  in  any  land,  work 
systematically  unless  obliged  to.  The 
African  is  no  exception  to  the  universal 
rule,  and  he  must  be  made  to  work, 
not  only  to  develop  the  country,  but  to 
save  himself.  Such  work  as  is  at  present 
accomplished  is  practically  accomplished 
only  by  forcing  the  native.^  The  district 
commissioner  applies  to  the  chief  for  so 
many  men  to  mend  a  road,  cut  firewood 
for  the  railway,  build  an  embankment,  or 
break  up  so  much  land.  The  chief  sees 
that  these  laborers  are  forthcoming.  When 
such  labor  is  honestiy  paid  and  justiy 
treated,  very  soon  the  native  himself  falls 
into  line.  He  sings  at  his  work,  when 
the  sun  goes  down  he  (as  I  have  often 
seen  him)  dances  far  on  into  the  night, 
and  will  in  numberless  instances  volunteer 
to  continue  his  contract  or  take  another 
job  under  the  white  master  he  has  learned 
to  trust.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  had  he  not  been  forced  in  the  first 
instance  to  leave  his  lazy  life  and  his  half- 


»  Forced  labor  can  be,  and  has  often  been,  a  cruel 
wrong  in  his  case,  but  even  forced  labor  is  far  better 
for  him  than  encouraged  idleness.  The  native  on  the 
native  reserve  will  be,  must  ever  be.  the  idle«  back- 
ward, un progressive  native.  No  well  informed  stu- 
dent of  East  African  conditions  would  advocate  a 
freat  development  of  the  system  of  native  reserves, 
t  would  mean  shutting  the  native  in,  leaving  him  the 
victim  of  his  own  evil  influences.  Not  even  resident 
missionaries  could  accomplish  for  him  under  such 
circumstances  what  the  steady  education  of  work 
done,  and  new  needs  and  wants  acquired  in  coDtact 
with  more  progressive  people,  could  aocumpliah. 
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tilled  shamba,  he  never  would  have  been 
found  carrying  the  burden  or  wielding  the 
hoe.  This  is  true  of  him  even  when  cash 
down  is  paid  for  labor  done.  How  much 
truer  is  it,  then,  when  for  his  own  salvation 
he  must  be  made  to  work  without  remu- 
neration, in  an  industrial  school,  for 
months  or  years,  while  he  learns  a 
trade. 

To  make  any  real  progress  in  the  mat- 
ter of  industrial  education,  then,  the  pupil, 
the  capable  but  ignorant  and  unwilling 
pupil,  must  be  held  to  his  job.  And 
partly  because  the  missionaries  have  had 
no  such  authority  vested  in  them  so  to 
indenture  the  natives,  litde  in  this  way 
has  been  accomplished. 

A  promising  beginning  is  made;  the 
young  man  learns  quickly,  but  just  as  real 
progress  is  in  sight  the  nomad  nature 
reasserts  itself,  and  under  some  specious 
pretext  the  scholar  disappears.  All  is  to 
do  over  again,  and  if  the  inexhaustible 
patience  of  the  teacher  is  not  quite  worn 
out,  the  modest  financial  resources  at  his 
command  certainly  are.  Forced  labor  in 
Congoland  means  the  bloodiest  sort  of 
slavery.  Under  its  regime  the  native 
population  has  decreased.  Forced  labor 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  worked  on  a 
system  but  little  in  advance  of  that  which 
obtained  three  hundred  years  ago.  Prog- 
ress for  the  native  there  is  quite  impossible. 
No  account  whatever  is  taken  of  him. 
He  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
colonist  only.  But  the  declared  aim  and 
policy  of  the  English  and  German  Gov- 
ernments is  manifestly  different.  Truly, 
they  are  no  mere  philanthropists.  The 
country  they  have  acquired  must  pay  its 
way  or  ruin  awaits  both  white  and  black, 
but  theoretic  .'ly  both  have  realized  that 
Africa  can  be  prosperous  only  as  the 
white  and  black  succeed  together. 

The  Germans  seem  to  have  sat  down 
and  thought  out  the  problem  confronting 
them.  They  act  on  a  plan ;  they  govern 
on  a  system.  Englishmen  'are  apt  to 
criticise  German  methods  as  being  ham- 
pered by  too  much  system,  too  much  red 
tape.  This  may  be  so,  but  if  there  is  too 
much  system  in  German  territory,  there  is 
surely  too  littie  across  the  border.  The 
fertile  source  of  evil  and  inefficiency  there 
has  been  the  evident  lack  of  one  setded 
policy.     Governors,  laws,  regulations,  poli- 


cies— all  change  continually.  Native  tribes 
are  moved  from  one  location  to  another. 
Farmers  are  invited  to  come  and  till  a 
new  land  of  promise.  But  the  tribes  are 
uncertain  of  the  tenure  of  their  grazing 
lands,  and  the  maddened  farmer  cannot 
get  a  tide  to  his  farm. 

One  year  sees  one  policy  declared,  the 
next  sees  this  overthrown  and  something 
new  promised.  Is  the  country  to  be  a 
game  reserve  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  native 
reserve  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  East  Indian 
reserve  ?  Are  the  Boers  to  have  it,  or  is 
it  reserved  for  Englishmen  ?  No  land 
can  present  a  longer  list  of  problems  to 
the  statesman  or  the  missionary,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  as  yet  there  has  been 
formulated  at  the  Colonial  Office  any  set- 
tied  policy  r^^arding  it  which  its  gov- 
ernors and  executive  officers  are  ordered 
to  pursue. 

Fairness,  firmness,  gympathetic  knowl- 
edge, and  a  fixed  policy — these  are  man- 
ifestiy  necessary  to  its  well-being,  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  native  population,  or  the 
success  of  its  white  colonists.  And  these 
as  yet  East  Africa  has  not  had. 

But,  great  and  immediate  as  the  need  is 
to  help  the  native  East  African  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  habits  by  which  alone 
he  can  climb  out  of  savagery,  by  which 
alone  he  can  be  made  co-worker  with  the 
colonist,  I  should  indeed  belittle  Christian 
missions — what  they  have  accomplished 
and  what  they  aim  to  do — were  I  to  speak 
of  them  as  busy  only  in  the  endeavor  to 
advance  the  black  man's  status  materially. 
He  who  "  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  has  ordained  that,  though  man  may 
not  live  or  advance  without  toiling,  yet  by 
toil  alone  he  cannot  grow  to  manhood's 
stature.  Bread  is  easily  come  by  in  most 
parts  of  Africa,  and  by  bread  and  bread 
alone  the  native  has,  in  his  poor,  down- 
trodden, slavery-haunted  state,  been  forced 
to  live.  But  he  is  a  man,  and  as  man 
has  had  need  for,  and  right  to,  a  higher 
life,  which  cannot  be  lived  by  bread  alone. 
For  the  seeds  of  future  manhood  within 
him,  for  the  signs  and  promises  of  a  bet- 
ter and  higher  life,  who  cares  to-day  ? 

Dwarfed  and  stunted  as  he  is,  few  see 
promise  or  hope  of  these  things  within 
him.  The  missionary  does ;  in  them  he 
believes;    for  them  he  waits.     In   their 
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tu^l  taint  sprin^ng  he  seeks  and  finds  his 
rxvxxniing  great  reward. 

African  darkness  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  is  the  darkness  of  a  continent 
without  ideals.  In  the  face  of  such 
materialism,  an  abiding  protest  against  it, 
lives,  teaches,  and  dies  the  missionar>\ 
Some  smile  on  him  as  a  visionary,  a  very 
few  still  slander  him  as  a  self-seeker,  but 
the  men  who  see  and  know,  the  men  on 
whose  hearts  the  charm  and  terror  of 
Africa  have  laid  their  spell,  even  if  some- 
times they  have  sadly  lost  faith  in  the 
creeds"  of  their  childhood,  hold  him  for 
what  he  is — the  real  sa\nor  of  the  Africa 
of  the  future. 

He  has  been  her  true  discoverer.  He 
opened  the  dark  places  to  the  day.  No 
man  has  so  good  a  right  as  he  to  a  voice 
in  her  government.  Our  present-day 
materialism  has  small  understanding  of 
the  missionary,  but  surely  his  own  will 
come  to  him.  He  is  the  idealist  of  Africa. 
A  man's  work  is,  as  it  were,  the  perish- 
able body  of  him ;  after  a  few  years  the 
body  wears  out,  only  the  ideas  he  gave 
forth,  the  living,  detachable  seeds  of  him, 
as  it  were,  remain.  Where  would  the 
world  be  to-day  but  for  ideas  ?  Jewish 
ideas,  Greek  ideas,  Italian  ideas,  English 
ideas  ?  Who  cares  or  knows  anything  of 
the  mere  fortune-builders  of  old  time,  or 
even  of  those  who  led  hosts  to  slaughter 
in  those  ten  thousand  batries  of  long  ago  ? 
Yet  in  our  so-called  materialistic  centur>^ 
men  pour  out  treasure  or  eagerly  cross 


sea  and  land  if  only  they  may  learn  a  little 
of  those  great  ones  who  gave  ideas  to 
men.  Their  memory  is  revered,  their 
words  written,  their  pictures  painted  ;  the 
statues  they  hewed,  the  cathedrals  or 
towers  they  builded,  are  our  priceless 
possessions  to-day. 

Adventure  and  traffic  in  Africa  have  too 
often  brutalized  those  who  pursued  them. 
Colonists  cannot  be  trusted  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  those  whom,  at  least  in  part, 
they  have  come  to  dispossess.  Between 
the  colonial  adventurer  and  the  native 
stands  the  disinterested,  self-sacrificing 
missionar>'.  He  should,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  he  knows,  have  a  far 
more  influential  voice  than  he  now  has  in 
formulating  its  laws  and  outlining  its  policy. 
If  ''  blood  is  the  price  of  admiralty,"  as 
Kipling  says,  who  has  better  earned  his  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  council  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption  than  the  missionary  ?  Pensions 
and  honor  may  await  the  successful  soldier. 
Some  recognition,  however  inadequate,  is 
assured  the  capable  civil  official.  These 
come  for  a  time,  stay  but  a  few  years,  and 
then  go  home.  The  missionary's  home 
is  among  his  black  folk.  He  lives  among 
them  and  dies  among  them.  The  splen- 
did assurance  that  upheld  the  great  mis- 
sionary Krapf  in  those  early  desperate 
days  when  East  Africa  was  quite  unknown 
is  still  his.  "  Though  many  missionaries 
may  fall  in  the  fight,  yet  the  survivors  will 
pass  over  the  slain  in  the  trenches  and  take 
the  great  African  fortress  for  the  Lord." 


THE   BAY 

BY   FREDERIC   E.   SNOW 

A  broken  sky-line,  pierced  by  towering  pine 

And  splotched  by  spreading  oak,  in  distance  blue; 

Fields  sloping  greenly  downward  where  the  hue 

Of  marshes  blends  in  undulations  fine ; 

Upon  the  curving  beach  the  wet  stones  shine, 

Splashed  by  the  dashing  tide,  and  seaweed  massed 

In  tumbled  heaps  against  the  rocks  is  cast ; 

The  wild  ducks  flying  in  a  v/avering  line 

.Skim  swiftly  o'er  the  waters  of  the    bay ; 

Far  out  the  gliding  sails  of  shallops  gleam 

Like  snow  in  sunshine,  and  then  fade  to  gray, 

While  dancing  waves  with  flashing  jewels  teem. 

The  lovely  vision  fills  the  hours  of  day 

Like  memories  of  an  enchanting  dream  1 
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THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC 

THE  LISTENER'S  PART 

BY  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


ONE  of  the  most  characteristic 
stories  we  have  of  Thoreau,  that 
wonderfufly  dose  and  poetic  ob- 
server of  nature,  is  told  by  a  friend  who 
accompanied  him  on  one  of  his  long  walks 
about  Concord.  The  two  men  fell  to 
talking  of  those  rude  arrow-heads,  chopped 
from  stone,  which  are  almost  the  only 
relics  now  to  be  found  of  the  Indian  tribes 
that  used  to  hunt  in  that  r^on ;  and 
Thoreau's  companion  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  any  one  could  ever  see,  in  those 
wide  fields  around  them,  such  mere  chips 
of  quartz.  "  Here  is  one  now,"  replied 
Thoreau,  stooping  and  picking  one  up  at 
his  friend's  very  feet 

Thoreau  was  justly  proud  of  his  keen 
power  of  observation,  and  used  to  explain 
it  by  sa5dng  that  he  knew  what  to  look 
for.  "  Nature,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
books,  "  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  There  is  just  as  much  beauty 
visible  to  us  in  the  landscape  as  we  are 
prepared  to  appreciate — ^not  a  grsun  more. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  power  to  see  in  the  eye 
itself,"  he  insists,  "  any  more  than  in  any 
other  jelly.  We  cannot  see  anything  until 
we  are  possessed  with  the  idea  of  it,  take 
it  into  our  heads."  And  later  in  the  same 
passage  he  cries :  "  Why,  it  takes  a  sharp- 
shooter to  bring  down  even  such  trivial 
game  as  snipes  and  woodcocks ;  he  must 
take  very  particular  aim  and  know  what 
he  is  aiming  at  .  .  .  And  so  is  it  with 
him  that  shoots  at  beauty;  though  he 
wait  till  the  sky  falls,  he  will  not  bag  any 
if  he  does  not  already  know  its  seasons 
and  haunts,  and  the  color  of  its  wing." 

What  is  here  so  well  said  of  the  eye  is 
equally  true  of  the  ear.  As  there  is  indeed 
no  power  to  see  in  the  eye  itself,  so  there 
is  no  power  to  hear  in  the  ear  itself  ;  and 
we  have  all  read  of  those  that  "  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not"  We 
cannot  see  until  we  know  what  to  look 
for ;  we  cannot  hear  until  we  learn  how 
to  listen.  Yet  how  few  people  realize 
what  care  and  study,  what  love  and 
enthusiasm,  are  needed  to  make  a  good 


listener,  especially  to  that  rarest,  subtlest 
form  of  sound — music  I  How  many  go 
out  to  shoot  that  kind  of  beauty  without 
the  vaguest  idea  of  its  "  seasons  and 
haunts,  and  the  color  of  its  wing,"  and 
naturally  come  back  empty-handed  I 

We  often  hear  people  say,  for  example, 
that  they  are  fond  of  "  popular  music," 
but  that  what  they  call  "  classical  music  " 
is  too  "  dry  "  and  "  heavy  "  for  them. 
They  say  this  complacently,  as  if  it  were 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  music,  and  their 
state  of  mind  couldn't  possibly  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  Yet  the  reason  for 
their  preference  is  that  while  their  edrs 
can  catch  the  commonplace  swing  of  the 
rollicking  march  tune  or  the  swaying 
waltz,  they  are  not  yet  trained  to  seize  the 
more  delicate  beauty  of  a  melody  by 
Schumann  or  Chopin.  Let  them  cultivate 
their  powers  of  hearing  by  listening  with 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  ears,  and 
these  rarer,  finer  beauties  will  charm  them 
more  each  day,  while  the  old  favorites  will 
in  the  same  proportion  grow  to  seem  more 
and  more  noisy,  meaningless,  and  stale. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  being  fond  of  the  "  popu- 
lar "  tunes,  provided  we  admit  that  there 
may  be  beauties  in  the  other  things  that 
we  do  not  yet  see.  Indeed,  the  love  of  a 
good,  vigorous  march,  or  of  a  graceful 
waltz  tune,  or  of  a  tender  love  song  is  an 
excellent  foundation  for  a  fine  taste  in 
music.  It  is  genuine  and  honest,  at  any 
rate,  and  much  more  promising  than  the 
make-believe  exquisiteness  of  those  who 
shudder  at  a  discord  and  close  their  ears 
as  if  in  agony  when  they  hear  a  hurdy- 
gurdy.  But  it  is  only  a  foundation,  and 
if  we  would  build  on  it  a  love  of  the  best 
we  must  keep  open  minds  and  attentive 
ears.  There  is  no  use  in  refining  one's 
tastes  if  the>'  are  not  sincere  to  begin 
with ;  but  if  they  are  sincere,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  cultivated. 

Another  way  in  which  people  uncon- 
sciously confess  themselves  poor  listeners 
is  in  preferring  operas  and  oratorios  to  sjnn- 
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phonies  and  quartets,  as  so  many  of  the 
half-musical  do.  They  are  so  little  trained 
in  listening  to  music  for  itself  that  they  like 
to  have  words  to  tell  them  "  what  it  is  all 
about."  In  opera  they  have  also  the 
scenery  and  the  actors  to  look  at;  and 
these  not  only  help  to  explain  what  is  going 
on,  but  give  them  something  on  which  to 
focus  their  wandering  attention.  And  so 
they  decide  that  opera  is  a  higher  form  of 
art  than  instrumental  or  "  pure  "  music, 
as  it  is  called,  because  they  cannot  follow 
the  latter.  But  any  one  who  can  follow  it 
knows  that  the  truth  is  just  the  other  way 
about.  The  better  one  comes  to  under- 
stand music  the  more  clearly  one  sees 
that  it  has  its  own  meaning,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  words,  and  that  words  actu- 
ally interfere  with  this  meting,  by  dis- 
tracting one's  attention  from  it.  The 
true  music-lover  loves  a  symphony  even 
better  than  an  opera. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  quality  of 
musical  enjoyment  depends  quite  as  much 
on  the  listener  as  on  the  music.  Indeed, 
music  can  exist  only  when  three  persons 
work  together  for  it  in  sympathy.  First, 
there  is  the  composer,  who  must  make 
his  piece  as  beautiful  as  he  can,  no  matter 
how  many  years  of  study  and  hard  work 
that  may  require.  Then  there  is  the  per- 
former, who  must  unselfishly  try  to  give 
the  composer's  meaning,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  show  himself  off  or  to 
"  interpret "  something  that  is  not  there. 
And,  third,  and  just  as  important  as  either 
of  the  others,  there  is  the  listener,  who, 
instead 'of  sitting  lazily  and  enjoying  what 
is  easiest  to  understand,  must  be  willing 
to  do  his  share  by  really  attending,  and 
thinking,  and  trying  to  appreciate  the  best. 

Now,  as  music  appeals  to  us  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  some  of  it  especially  in  one 
way  and  some  in  another,  we  may  find  it 
helpful  to  take  up  these  different  kinds  of 
appeal  one  by  one,  and  study  each  with 
some  care. 

Why  is  it,  to  begin  with,  that  we  so 
much  prefer  a  clear,  mellow  voice  to  a 
hoarse,  cracked  one,  or  the  tone  of  a  fine 
old  Italian  violin  to  that  of  a  cheap  fiddle  ? 
They  may  both  sing  or  play  the  same 
tune,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
pleasure  they  give  us.  The  sound  of  a 
good  tone  pleases  our  ear  as  much  as  a 
bit  of  brightly  colored  ribbon  pleases  our 


eye,  or  a  piece  of  velvet  our  sense  of 
touch.  This  pleasure  that  clear,  mellow, 
rich  tones  gives  our  sense  of  hearing  is 
the  first  and  the  simplest  appeal  that 
music  can  make  to  us.  Even  animals  like 
to  hear  musical  sounds,  and  some  of  them 
dislike  discords  and  rough  noises.  As 
this  appeal  of  music  is  to  our  sense  of 
hearing  only,  and  not  to  our  minds  or 
feelings,  we  shall  call  it  the  "  sensuous  " 
appeal  of  music;  it  is  in  one  sense  the 
most  primitive  of  all  the  appeals,  and  yet 
it  is  not  safely  to  be  neglected  even  by  the 
greatest  composer. 

But  we  have  all  heard,  sometimes,  melo- 
dies sung  by  poor,  thin  voices,  or  played  on 
cracked  old  pianos,  that  nevertheless 
charmed  us  by  their  own  beauty.  With 
very  little  of  the  appeal  to  the  sen^  of 
hearing,  they  yet  gave  us  delight  What, 
then,  was  their  fascination,  and  to  what 
part  of  us  did  it  appeal  ?  It  was  a  beauty 
of  shape,  and  it  appealed  to  our  minds. 
An  analogy  will  make  this  dear. 

Here  are  two  vases.  One  is  of  finest 
porcelain,  a  translucent  blue  white,  with 
all  sorts  of  delicate  reflections  of  the  light 
playing  on  its  surface  ;  but  it  is  too  short 
for  its  width ;  it  bulges  out  in  awkward 
shoulders,  and  all  its  outline  is  graceless 
and  without  elegance.  The  other  is  of 
common  crockery  ware — but  how  beauti- 
fully slender  and  symmetrical  1  How  the 
slight  flare  of  the  mouth  is  echoed  in  the 
gentie  curve  of  the  body  I  How  the  out- 
line carries  your  eye  from  point  to  point, 
never  shocking  it  with  a  sudden  angle  or 
an  unwelcome  curve !  Of  the  two  vases, 
one  of  which  has  beauty  of  color  and  the 
other  beauty  of  form,  a  cultivated  taste 
would  choose  the  second  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Well,  so  it  is  with  melodies.  One, 
played  on  the  finest  violin,  leaves  us  un- 
moved because  its  shape  is  ugly — ^its 
curves  are  heavy,  there  is  no  elastic,  con- 
stantiy  changing  life  in  it.  Another  has 
such  a  rare  and  delicate  shape,  each  rise 
and  fall  harmonizes  so  perfectiy  with  all 
the  others,  and  the  whole  tune,  while 
quite  natural  and  simple,  is  so  individual, 
so  different  from  any  other,  that  even  a 
hurdy-gurdy  cannot  wholly  spoil  it. 

This  value  of  shapeliness  in  music  can- 
not be  felt  by  the  ear  alone,  because  all  that 
the  ear  can  get  is  single  sensations,  now 
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one  and  now  another,  as  moment  follows 
moment.  In  order  to  feel  all  these  sensa- 
tions in  relation  to  each  other,  making  up 
a  melody  of  definite  shape,  we  have  to 
use  our  minds ;  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
hear,  we  must  «* perceive"  the  form  or 
shape  of  what  we  hear.  The  Greeks  had 
a  word  for  this  kind  of  perceiving,  from 
which  we  get  our  word  "  aesthetic,"  which 
means  "  having  to  do  with  beauty,  or  the 
perception  of  beauty,"  and  which  we  may 
apply  to  this  second  kind  of  musical  value. 
The  aesthetic  appeal  of  music,  then,  is  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  us  through  its  shape- 
liness or  beauty,  through  all  those  in- 
ter-relations of  its  parts  which  make  up 
musical  form. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  the 
appeal  which  music  makes  to  our  feelmgs 
or  emotions ;  one  piece  makes  us  sad  or 
wistful,  another  is  glad,  or  merry,  or  exult- 
ant, another  is  noble  or  sublime ;  and  so 
important  is  this  emotional  value  of  music, 
by  which  it  expresses  our  inmost  feelings, 
that  we  often  hear  the  saying,  "  Music  is 
the  language  of  the  emotions."  The  most 
generally  accepted  theory  as  to  this 
expressive  power  of  music  is  that  so  ably 
expounded  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  his 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,"  by 
which  it  is  ascribed  to  the  arousal  in  the 
hearer,  by  its  suggestions,  through  rhythm 
and  melody,  of  bodily  motions  and  vocal 
sounds,  of  the  emotions  of  which  such 
motions  and  sounds  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression, as  may  be  seen  in  children  and 
savages.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  musical  expression  never 
rises  to  any  high  poignancy  unless  it  be 
transfigured  by  musical  beauty — ^the  third 
of  our  "  appeals  "  is  very  largely  dependent 
on  the  second.  As  Edmund  Gumey  in 
his  "  The  Power  of  Sound  "  wittily  puts 
it,  "  If  I  were  inspired  to  bravery  in  battie 
by  music,  it  would  not  be  because  I  per- 
ceived it  to  be  martial,  but  because  I  per- 
ceived it  to  be  beautiful — in  other  words, 
because  it  gave  me  an  indefinable  sense  of 
exhilaration ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mar- 
tial music  which,  from  its  inherent  dullness 
and  triteness,  would  make  me  much  more 
inclined  to  run  away." 

Three  different  appeals  may,  then,  be 
(fiscemed  in  a  work  of  musical  art :  the 
sensuous  appeal  to  the  ear,  the  aesthetic 
appeal  to  the  mind  or  intelligence,  and 


the  expressive  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
"There  is  in  music,"  says  the  French 
composer  Saint-Saens,  **  something  which 
traverses  the  ear  as  a  door,  the  mind  as  a 
vestibule,  and  which  goes  yet  farther." 

"  But  what  is  the  need,"  the  reader 
may  ask, "  of  all  this  trouble  about  music  ? 
Is  it  not  meant  to  be  enjoyed,  rather  than 
worked  and  worried  over  ?  Why  should 
I  not  enjoy  the  music  I  like,  and  let  the 
rest  go  ?"  This  way  of  looking  at  music 
as  merely  an  entertainment  is  very  com- 
mon, and  has  brought  upon  it  much  con- 
tempt, both  from  the  general  public  and 
from  artists  in  other  spheres.  Argument 
in  such  matters  is  of  littie  avail,  but  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
composers  may  at  least  suggest  that  an- 
other view  is  possible. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  short  life 
Mozart  spent  in  the  great,  pleasure-loving 
city  of  Vienna,  in  extreme  poverty.  He 
had  to  earn  what  he  could  by  playing  at 
concerts  and  giving  piano  lessons,  and 
could  make  hardly  anything  out  of  what 
he  wrote,  because  people  didn't  under- 
stand it  and  wouldn't  buy  it.  He  was  so 
poor  that  sometimes  he  could  not  get 
food,  or  even  coal  in  winter,  and  one  cold 
morning  he  and  his  wife  were  found  by  a 
friend  who  went  to  call  on  them,  waltzing 
together  to  keep  warm.  And  yet,  when 
his  publisher  said  to  him,  "Write  in  a 
more  easy,  popular  style,  or  I  will  not 
print  a  note  or  give  you  a  cent,"  he 
replied,  *'  Then,  my  good  sir,  I  have  only 
to  resign  myself  and  die  of  hunger." 

Now  if  Mozart  could  willingly  face  star- 
vation rather  than  lower  his  ideal  of  what 
good  music  should  be,  and  if  not  only  he, 
but  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
and  Schumann  and  Wagner,  and  scores 
of  others,  could  even  glory  to  be  poor 
and  unknown  and  overworked,  for  the 
sake  of  making  music,  ought  not  we,  their 
artistic  heirs,  to  be  glad  to  take  some 
trouble  in  order  to  appreciate  it  ? 

And  one  thing  more.  It  is  not  only  for 
our  own  pleasure,  nor  even  for  our  own 
improvement,  that  we  are  working.  Music 
means  to  us  not  only  a  privilege  but  a 
responsibility,  since  we  are  the  men  and 
women  who  help  to  decide  what  kind  of 
music  we  shall  have,  who  support  with 
our  money  and  our  influence  the  operas 
and  concerts,  and  the  work  of  our  com- 
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posers.  Shall  we,  then,  give  the  singer 
who  can  touch  the  highest  note  a  fortune 
and  let  the  true  singer  of  our  joys  and 
sorrows  starve  ?  Shall  we  applaud  the 
pianist  with  the  liveliest  fingers  and  let 
him  who  devotes  himself  to  beauty  go 
unheard  ?     Shall  we  encourage  the  empty 


music  of  the  street  rather  than  the  music 
in  which  deep  feeling  and  a  noble  sense 
of  beauty  are  embodied  ?  Or  shall  we  do 
our  part  toward  making  our  country  as 
great  m  music,  and  m  the  other  arts  too, 
as  it  already  is  in  business,  science,  and 
invention  ? 


A    HITHERTO    UNKNOWN     STATUETTE 
OF    CHARLES    LAMB 

BY    E.    V.   LUCAS 


THERE  is  at  this  moment  no  public 
statue  of  Charles  Lamb.  Proba- 
bly there  never  will  be.  But  if 
it  ever  came  about  that  enough  old-fash* 
ioned  people  put  down  their  money  in 
order  that  the  Temple  Gardens  might  be 
enriched  by  some  such  a  figure  as  the 
Carlyle  at  Chelsea,  the  end  could  be 
gained  by  a  far  simpler  means  than  usual, 
since  there  happens  to  be  in  existence, 
easily  available  for  enlargement  (thus 
saving  a  sculptor*s  fees),  a  minute  contem- 
porary statuette  of  the  essayist,  which,  if  not 
from  life  (as  it  very  likely  was),  is  yet  per- 
fectly suited  for  commemorative  purposes. 
This  statuette  is,  as  the  accompanying 
reproductions  show,  a  work  of  much 
charm ;  and  it  suggests  a  natural  and 
characterisdc  pose.  I  dare  say  that  Lamb 
is  too  tidy,  a  shade  too  precise ; .  but  statu- 
ettes have  that  fault. .  Rodin,  of  course, 
wouki  ruffle  his  hair  and  see  that  his  coat 
did  not  fit.  But  Rodin  is  beyond  us, 
even  if,  in  this  connection,  we  wanted 
him.  Any  sculptor,  1  fear,  is  beyond  us  ; 
for  those  to  whom  Lamb's  fame  is  actually 
dear  are  few  and  modest  in  possessions. 
That  is  why  the  discovery  of  this  litde  figure 
seems  to  be  so  opportune.  For  the  first 
and  I  hope  last  time  in  my  life,  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  no  artist  need  be  employed. 
The  statuette,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying photographs  are  taken,  is  in  the 
Wiilett  Collection  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
in  the  Brighton  Museum.  There  may  be 
replicas,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any. 
In  the  catalogue  it  is  thus  mentioned  : 

Statuette.  Biscuit  porcelain.    Charles  Lamb 
(1775-1834).    H.  10  in.    Derby,    c.  IWO. 


That  the  figure  is  rightly  named  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  although  it  has  no 
lettering  upon  it.  But  who  else  looked 
like  Lamb  ?  Southey  is  the  only  possible 
rival ;  Southey  of  course  might  as  fittingly 
be  seated  upon  folios.  But  this  is  not 
Southey  i  this  is  Elia.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  1830  is  not 
quite  the  period.  The  nearest  thing  to  it 
is  Wageman's  portrait  of  1824  or  1825. 
In  that,  which  is  full  face,  one  loses  some  of 
the  aquilinity  of  the  nose,  but  it  has  similar 
hair  (but  rougher)  and  the  same  cut  of 
clothes  (but  less  perfect).  Brook  Pulham's 
etched  caricature  of  1825  makes  the  hair 
unkempt  and  straight — surely  an  error — 
but  he  gives  the  nose  much  of  our  sculp- 
tor's aquilinity.  Meyer,  who  painted  Lamb 
in  1826,  softens  the  features.  Maclise, 
who  corroborates  costume  and  physical 
proportions,  came  later,  and  he  also  made 
the  hair  much  less  curly.  If  the  sculptor 
did  not  model  from  life,  then  I  think  he 
probably  went  to  Wageman's  drawing  for 
his  groundwork,  with  perhaps  hints  from 
a  friend. 

As  to  who  this  sculptor  was  I  have  a 
note  from  Mr.  Read,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. "  It  seems  probable,"  he  writes, 
"  that  it  was  modeled  (assuming  it  to  be 
Derby  biscuit  and  not  Parian,  a  later  thing) 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Keys  [the  younger],  who 
worked  at  Derby  modeling  figures  of 
theatrical  folk  until  1830.  He  then  left 
Derby  for  the  Potteries." 

It  may  be  held  as  an  argument  against 
the  "  life  "  theory  that  had  Lamb  in  his 
days  of  leisure  towards  the  end  ("  ana 
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1830 ")  given  sittings  to  a  modeler,  he 
would  have  said  something  about  it  in  his 
letters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says 
nothing  of  his  sittings  to  Joseph,  nothing 
of  Wageman,  nothing  of  Maclise's  visit  to 
make  the  drawing  for  Fraser's  Magazine, 
nothing  of  Gary  visiting  Edmonton  to 
paint  that  picture  of  Lamb  and  his  sister 
that  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Yet  a  statuette  to  be  reproduced  in  num- 
bers (as  one  must  suppose  this  was)  is  a 
different  thing — a  more  special  and  rarer 
form  of  flattery  less  within  the  experience 
of  Lamb  and  his  friends  than  sitting  for 
their  portraits,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  correspondence  makes  no  allusion  to 
it  must  perhaps  be  considered  a  little 
striking.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  quantities  of  his  letters  must 
have  been  lost.  • 

An  interesting  question  is,  Who  was  the 
statuette  made  for?  Not  the  market, 
surely,  for  there  was  hardly  likely  to  be  a 
public  for  the  figure  of  the  man  who  had 
failed   as   a  dramatist   and   whose   chief 


book  did  not  reach  a  second  edition  in  his 
lifetime.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery  ; 
but  the  fact  that  emerges  is  valuable — a 
statuette  of  Charles  Lamb',  seated  at  his 
ease,  book  in  hand,  so  natural  as  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  likeness  is  true. 

An  exact  life-size  enlargement  of  this 
(save,  perhaps,  for  a  homelifying  of  the 
chair)  would  be  wholly  satisfactory. 
Could  it  not  be  managed?  The  ideal 
situation  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  Temple 
Gardens,  just  through  the  gates  facing 
Crown  Office  Row,  where  Lamb  was 
bom.  It  was  through  these  gates  that 
he  used  to  peer  as  a  child  at  the  greenery ; 
through  these  gates  his  admirers  might 
now  peer  at  him.  The  statue  would 
take  up  only  a  few  square  feet ;  isurely 
the  Templars  (who  have  not  even  given 
Lamb  a  tablet)  would  not  grudge  that,  if 
enough  persons  could  be  found  to  enable 
the  enlargement  to  be  commissioned.  If 
a  tenth  of  the  people  who  habitually  say 
"  dear  Elia  "  gave  only  a  shilling  each,  the 
thing  could  be  done. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS 


The  phrase  "literary  guide-book"  may 
have  two  meanings — jn  the  one  case  signify- 
ing a  guide-book  to  points  of  literary  interest, 
in  the  other  a  guide-book  written  by  a  literary 
man  in  a  literary  way.  This  latter  is  the 
kind  of  book  that  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  writ- 
ten in  "A  Wanderer  in  Paris."  Its  spirit 
and  method  could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  by  the  line  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
which  is  printed  on  the  title-page,  "  Til  go 
and  chat  with  Paris."  Mr.  Lucas  has  wan- 
dered through  Paris  (as  he  has  previously 
wandered  through  London  and  about  Hol- 
land), led  by  his  own  inclinations  or  tastes 
or  wnims  or  by  chance,  and  he  chats  de- 
lightfully about  the  people  and  things  which 
he  runs  across  in  his  rambles.  Mr.  Lucas 
claims  for.  the  book  only  that  it  is  "  a  book 
about  Paris  and  the  Parisians  written  wholly 
from  the  outside,  and  containing  only  so 
much  of  that  city  and  its  citizens  as  a  for- 
eigner who  has  no  French  friends  may  ob- 
serve on  holiday  visits."  But,  with  due 
respect  to  Mr.  Lucas,  his  book  tells  more 
than  his  modest  disclaimer  would  suggest. 
He  has  keen  insight,  and  his  frequent  "  hit- 
tings  off"  of  French  traits  and  French  char- 
acter and  his  occasional  comparisons  of 
Gallic  and  British  are  apt  and  telling.  Read- 
ers of  The   Outlook  have  already  had  an 


opportunity  to  try  the  quality  of  this  guide- 
book of  Mr.  Lucas's  ("  From  a  Paris  Note- 
Book,"  May  22,  1909).  There  is  much  more 
in  the  book  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
^1.75,  net.) 

Not  the  most  important  work  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  has  done,  but  none  the  less  most  pleas- 
antly humorous  and  friendly,  is  his  new  vol- 
ume of  essays  and  talks  called  "  One  Day 
and  Another."  Here  we  are  led  gendy  into 
some  byways  of  life  and  literature,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  in  the  author's  own  enjoyment  of  his 
"  finds  "  inside  books  and  in  casual  observa- 
tion of  odd  characters  and  happenings. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    |1.) 

A  "ew  American  writer  of  fiction  is  to  be 
acclaimed  in  Ingraham  Lovell — a  pseudo- 
nym, it  is  said.  His  "  Margarita's  Soul  " 
captures  the  imagination  at  the  outset  by  the 
boldness  of  the  situation ;  and  although  the 
author  does  not  quite  convince  us  of  the 
probability  of  that  'situation,  he  so  estab- 
lishes friendly  intimacy  with  the  reader,  so 
delightfully  introduces  him  to  men  and 
women  worth  knowing,  so  humorously  plays 
about  the  edges  of  his  subject  (now  and  then, 
by  the  way,  calmly  bringing  Stevenson  or 
Sargent  or  Whistler  for  a  minute  on  the 
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scene  in  a  wav  as  captivating  as  it  is  stait- 
ling),  that  prooability  ceases  to  be. a, serious 
matter.  Just  because  it  is  discursive  and  easy- 
going the  book  is  emphatically  enjoyable. 
We  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  name  a  bet- 
ter American  novel  of  the  month.  (John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.    ^l.Sp.) 

Having  in  one  novel  described  the  heroic 
struggles  of  a  rich  young  man  against 
inherited  dipsomania,  Mr.  Chambers,  in 
"  The  Danger  Mark,"  puts  a  rich  young 
woman  (she  and  her  twin  brother  were 
"  brought  up  by  a  Trust ")  into  the  same  un- 
happy state.  This  author's  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  "  yellow  rich  "  are  as  moral  as  a 
Bowery  "  drama ;"  in  both  the  evil-doers  are 
punished  and  viciousness  is  denounced,  but 
in  both  the  thing  reprehended  is  painted  in 
colors  so  vivid  and  realistic  that  one  feels  an 
under-appeal  to  the  cravings  of  morbid  curi- 
osity. Mr.  Chambers's  books  are  probably 
read  as  widely  as  any  American  novels  now 
appearing,  but  their  faults  of  taste  are  not 
light.  (D.  Appleton&  Co.,  New  York,  j^l.50.) 

A  fanciful,  sweet-hearted  tale  of  London 
and  Venice  by  Mr.  E.  Temple  Thurston  is 
called  "  The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense." 
The  vein  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Thurston's  former  novels  ;  it  has  iess  of  ten- 
sion and  more  of  charm.  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Thurston  was  usually  described 
as  the  husband  of  the  author  of  "  The  Gam- 
bler," but  this  is  far  more  delicate  and  care- 
fully wrought  work  than  is  to  be  found  in 
that  popular  novel.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  not  afraid  of 
the  melodrama,  and  in  his  latest  story, 
"John  Marvel,  Assistant,"  he  not  only  in- 
troduces this  element  generously  but  uses 
it  effectively.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
Southerner  who  wastes  his  time  and  his 
early  fortune  at  the  university,  speculates, 
gets  heavily  in  debt,  is  jilted,  goes  West, 
opens  an  office  as  a  lawyer  in  a  rushing 
manufacturing  town,  prompdy  begins  a  new 
romance  of  the  heart,  and  gets  into  serious 
complications  with  the  politics  and  commer- 
cial element  of  the  town.  There  is  a  strike 
involving  various  exciting  incidents  and  a 
happy  dSno^ement.  The  story  is  told  with 
spirit,  and  is  th^  best  that  Mr.  Pa|;e  has 
written  of  late  years.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    |1.S0.) 

Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his  recent  short  story 
"Julia  Bride,"  creates  a  situation  compli- 
cated enough  for  his  subtle  and  delicate 
method  to  deal  with.  Miss  Bride  has  been 
six  times  engaged  and  her  mother  has  been 
three  times  divorced  when  it  dawns  on  the 
young  woman's  consciousness,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  are  social  stand- 
ards from  which  she  and  her  mother  have 
somewhat  radically  departed.  She  is  eager 
to  minimize  this  departure  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  who  represents  higher  standards. 
She  therefore -seeks  an  interview  with  one 
of  her  divorced  stepfathers  for  the  purpose 


of  getting  him  to  report  favorably  to  the 
young  man,  and  then  it  turns  put  that  this 
divorced  stepfather  is  also  on  th6  point  of 
getting  the  young  woman  to  certify  to  his 
good  character  in  order  that  he  may  mini- 
mize the  untoward  reports  that  have  been 
circulated  about  him  in  regard  to  his  divorce. 
The  situation  is  further  involved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  former  lover  who  attempts  to 
use  Miss  Bride's  possible  social  success  for 
his  own  purposes. .  The  story  has  Mr.  James's 
characteristic  complication  of  motives  and 
style;  and  the  reader  comes  at  last  to  a 
door  which  opens  into  nowhere.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.    |1.25.) 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hawkins  oy  a  stroke  of  his  pen  (or  a  click 
of  his  typewriter)  added  a  new  country  to 
the  map  of  Europe,  Ruritania,  whose  capital 
city  is  Zenda.  At  the  same  moment  he  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  romance.  He  has  had 
many  followers,  till  the  new  kingdoms  they 
have  created  would  almost  fill  a  respectable 
continent  of  their  own.  In  those  kingdoms 
there  are  always  wars  and  rumors  of 
war,  conspiracies,  revolutions,  hairbreadth 
'scapes,  and  deeds  of  wondrous  valor.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  these  lands  of  roman- 
tic achievement  is  Graustark,  into  which 
now  for  the  third  time  Mr.  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  leads  the  gentle  reader  in  his 
new  book,  "  Truxton  King."  Those  who 
have  read  "Graustark"  and  "Beverly  of 
Graustark"  will  know  what  to  expect. 
Those  who  have  not,  but  who  like  exciting 
tales  of  intrigue,  adventure,  and  heroism  ol 
the  Zenda  school  may  look  here  for  such  a 
one,  and  not  look  in  vain.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.    ^1.50.) 

"Raffles  was  a  gentleman,  Raffles  was  a 
thief  '^ — to  paraphrase  the  old  ditty— and  he 
has  "  cracked  "  his  way  through  several  vol- 
umes of  short  stories  (not  to  speak  of  one 
play),  to  the  edification  of  many.  His  latest 
exploit  has  been  expanded  into  a  novel,  or 
rather  into  a  story  which  fills  a  whole  vol- 
ume, "  Mr.  Justice  Raffles,"  by  E.  W.  Hor- 
nunp:.  In  it  he  appears  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
justice,  if  not  of  the  law.  He  is  the  same 
intrepid,  resourceful,  lovable  rascal  as  of  old. 
attended  still  by  his  adoring,  bungling,  and 
biographical  Bunny.  There  is  a  hint  of 
love  complication  in  this  tale,  but  not  enough 
to  spoil  the  peculiar  Raffles  flavor.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     $1.50.)    • 

Several  years  ago  a  book  called  "  How  to 
be  Happy  though  Married "  had  a  great 
vogue,  partly  because  of  its  amusing  tide 
and  partly  because  the  book  itself  was  enter- 
taining. The  author,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hardy,  now 
fives  us  a  companion  volume,  "  How  to.be 
lappy  though  Civil."  In  it  he  has  welded 
together  with  considerable  skill  a  great 
number  of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  theme 
stated  in  the  title  and  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  first  chapter,  "  Manners  Matter  Much," 
"The  way  in  which  things  are  done  is  often 
more  important  than  the  things  themselves." 
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A  single  illustration  is  that  of  the  Quaker 
who  had  made  a  fortune  as  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  how 
he  had  gained  it,  said,  '*  By  a  single  article 
in  which  every  one  may  deal  who  pleases — 
civility."  Two  or  three  of  the  titles  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  this  pleasing  little 
volume:  "Are  we  Losing  our  Manners?" 
*•  Clothes  and  Manners,"  "  The  Art  of  Leav- 
ing Off,'*  and  "What  is  a  Gentleman?" 
(Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York,    ^l.) 

**  As  a  plain  man  estimating  the  history  of 
the  past  in  the  light  of  common  sense,"  Pro- 
fessor Mahaify,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
lectured  last  wmter  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  on  "  What  the  Greeks  have  done 
for  Modem  Civilization."  In  this  last  reap- 
ing from  a  field  of  study  which  he  has  culti- 
vated for  over  a  hali-century  the  author 
brings  the  truth  which  Professor  Ferrero  has 
gathered  from  his  recent  studies  of  Roman 
life — the  essential  modemness  of  much 
ancient  history.  Such  was  their  political 
and  social  philosophy  that  the  Greeks  *'  con- 
stituted a  thorouguly  *  modem*  society,  with 
its  peculiar  weaknesses  and  vices."  Unrivaled 
in  intellectual  genius,  one  of  the  chief  les- 


sons they  have  given  us  is  that "  intellectual 
culture  by  itself  is  no  certain  antidote  to 
decadence  in  any  society— nay,**  added  the 
lecturer,  "not  even  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts." The  field  of  his  critical  study  includes 
poetry  and  prose;  architecture,  sculpture, 
paintmg,  and  music ;  grammar,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  medicine ;  politics,  sociology,  and 
law ;  philosophy  and  theology.  He  esteems 
the  Greek  people  much  as  we  regard  Shake- 
speare— incomparably  gifted — ^and  this  in  the 
power  of  abstract  thought  as  well  as  in  art. 
They  were  "  the  fathers  of  modem  think- 
ing. We  wonder  how  the  Greeks  could  have 
achieved  so  much  in  science  without  modem 
instmments.  He  wonders  rather  how  the 
modem  scientist  has  achieved  so  much  with 
them.  •*  For  in  abstract  thinking  lies  the 
real  basis  of  every  great  discovery."  These 
lectures  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  now  going  on  in  the  interest  of 
the  culture  studies  which  suffer  in  the  pur- 
suit of  bread-and-butter  studies.  **  If,"  says 
Profes.sor  Mahaify,  "a  recovery  of  sound 
education  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  that 
Greek  should  not  resume  its  old  importances^ 
in  a  reformed  way  of  teaching  it  (G.  F. 
Putnam *s  Sons,  New  York.    $2,SQ.) 


PUBLIC  OPINION 


THB  DBMOC.ATIC  ^"^l '"  September  a  large 
PARTY  number  of  men,   m  vary- 

ing degree  eminent  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  City,  assem- 
bled at  Saratoga.  After  free  discussion 
they  adopted  a  platform  favoring  strict  con- 
stmction  of  the  Constitution,  tariff  for  rev- 
enue, economy,  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  nomination  and  election 
reforms,  a  Federal  income  tax,  anti-imperi- 
alism, support  of  legitimate  Federal  activi- 
ties, resistance  to  Federal  encroachment, 
and  the  confinement  of  the  creation,  taxation, 
and  regulation  of  corporations  to  the  States. 
The  Outlook  at  the  time  declared  that  this 
platform,  was  itself  an  explanation  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Democratic  party.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  the  men  at  that  Confer- 
ence was  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  distin- 
guished as  a  student  of  governmental  prob- 
lems, particularly  of  the  tariff,  and  a  keen 
critic  of  public  affairs.  From  him  The 
Oudook  has  received  the  following  letter: 

Permit  one  of  the  Saratoga  conferees  to  reply  to 
your  criticisms. 

There  are  two  distinctive  principles  in  our  plat- 
form: 

I.  The  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  cor- 
porations under  its  jurisdiction.  The  State  authority 
is  annple  so  far  as  most  corporations  are  concerned. 
As  to  those  engaged  in  inter-.State commerce,  the  Fed- 


eral Government  exercises  ample  control  through  the 
I  nter-State  Commerce  Commission.  This  we  heartily 
approve. 

2.  The  present  abuse  of  the  taxing  power  to  enable 
the  beneficiaries  .of  the  tariff  to  levy  tribute  on  the 
consumer  must  cease.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  originally,  we  know  that  nof  the  country  is  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world  and  that  onr 
manufacturers  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
other  countries  in  the  production  <^  everything  for 
which  our  natural  conditions  are  adapted.  There- 
fore we  declare  for  a  tarifl  for  revenue  only. 

On  these  two  principles  we  stand.  Witii  them  we 
shall  win— not  in  the  States  of  McEnery  and  Bailey, 
but  in  the  States  extending  from  Connecticut  to 
Iowa. 

As  for  our  alleged  want  of  leadership  and  the  abuses 
of  municipal  government  in  New  York  City,  let  me 
say  this:  The  government  of  New  York  is  far  more 
honest  and  efficient  than  that  ef  Philadelphia,  and  as 
to  the  Nation,  it  may  be  that  Thomas  M.  Osborne  or 
Edward  M.  Shepard  will  be  our  leader  in  1912.  In 
any  case  be  sure  of  this:  "When  the  tale  oi  bricks 
was  doubled,  then  came  Moses.'*  The  Aldrich  Bill 
was,  in  our  judgment,  the  worst  tariff  ever  passed  in 
America.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  which  Booker 
Washington  says  was  the  fundamental  error  of  slavery, 
that  the  good  of  one  man  is  to  be  found  in  harm  to 
another. 

The  deliverer  from  this  Egyptian  bondage  will  in 
due  time  appear.  Everett  P.  Whbeler. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  posi- 
tion of  The  Outlook  on  the  two  subjects 
concerning  which  Mr.  Wheeler  writes: 

1.  The  overshadowing  evil  with  which 
America  now  has  to  deal  is  that  of  unregu- 
lated industry.  Great  industrial  organizations 
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have  become  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  mill- 
ions of  Americans.  These  industrial  organi- 
zations are  not  in  themselves  an  evil.  They 
are  the  product  of  an  industrial  development 
which,  rightly  guided,  can  greatly  promote 
civilization.  The  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  become,  and  to  some  degree  have 
become,  more  powerful  than  the  Govern- 
ment which  creates  and  protects  them.  If 
these  industrial  organizations  are  to  be  con- 
trolled, they  must  be  controlled  by  a  power 
as  extensive  as  they.  The  regulation  of 
transportation  companies  and  of  concerns 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  is  only  a 
part  of  that  task  which  is  laid  upon  the 
American  people — to  control  these  great  in- 
dustrial corporations.  No  State  government 
is  great  enough  to  do  this.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  used  to 
regulate  the  business  Of  banking,  so  it  can 
be  used,  and  most  efficiently  used,  for  the 
regulation  of  these  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions. 

2.  The  tariff  law  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  not  ideal,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  it  is  the  best  tariff  law  passed 
by  a  protectionist  Congress,  and  a  better 
law  than  the  last  tariff  law  enacted  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Outlook  does  not 
believe  that  the  protective  policy  is  a  sound 
one;  but  the  country  is  committed  to  the 
protective  policy.  Since  the  present  Con- 
gress was  elected  to  continue  the  policy  of 
protection,  it  cannot  be  justly  criticised  for 
continuing  it  In  particular,  we  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Tariff  Commission  will 
make  it  certain  that  in  the  future  tariff  legis- 
lation will  be  more  equitable  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. — The  Editors. 

The  Summer  School  for 

A  suMMBR  SCHOOL  cigrfiTmen     and    Others 

PORCLBROYMBN     ^crgymen     ana    wmers, 

which  closed  a  happy  and 
fruitful  session  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  last  month, 
is  a  good-sized  straw  showing  the  way  the 
current  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  many 
quarters  is  setting  towarcfs  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  privileges  and 
problems  of  rural  life.  A  year  ago  it  made 
a  very  modest  beginning.  But  the  few 
who  did  attend  felt  so  much  helped  by 
it,  and  were  so  sure  that  it  supplied  a  real 
and  distinct  need  for  many  others,  that  they 
said :  "It  is  too  good  to  let  drop ;  it  must  be 
tried  again  another  year,  and,  if  possible,  be 
made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  college 
service."  So  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  the 
little  apostolic  group — apostolic  in  number. 


and,  as  events  proved,  in  spirit  too — formed 
an  organization,  with  Professor  T.  N.  Carver, 
of  Harvard,  as  Chairman.  They  called  it 
"  The  New  England  Country  Church  Asso- 
ciation." Under  its  direction  two  important 
conferences  were  held  in  Boston  last  winter, 
at  which  rural  church  problems  were  dis- 
cussed by  such  men  as  former  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard;  Professor  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  of  the  same  University;  Dean 
Hodges,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge ;  Professor  Merriam,  of  the 
Hartford  Theolog^ical  Seminary ;  IVofessor 
Owen  Gates,  of  the  Andover  Theological 
School;  E.  H.  Abbott,  of  The  Outlook; 
and  several  expert  and  practical  workers 
in  the  rural  field  covering  at  least  four 
of  the  New  England  States.  When  the 
second  summer  course  closed  at  Amherst 
last  month,  August  13,  President  Butter- 
field's  prophetic  hope  and  practical  wis- 
dom, seemed  amply  justified.  •  There  were 
three  times  as  many  active  country  clergy- 
men attending  as  had  taken  the  course  the 
year  previous,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
who  remained  for  this  additional  study  and 
instruction  had  increased  in  almost  equal 
proportion.  The  class-rooms  were  packed 
to  overflowing.  However,  most  of  the  lec- 
tures were  given  out  of  doors  on  the  college 
campus,  and  these,  having  ample  room  and 
ventilation,  were  the  most  popular.  What 
more  appropriate  as  to  place  than  a  course 
of  lectures  on  forestry  given  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  tree  of  graceful 
shape  and  refreshing  color  ?  or  to  be  led  by 
the  instructor  in  woodland  lore  through 
forests  of  mixed  trees  and  veteran  pines,  not 
omitting  the  second-growth  woods  or  the 
tree  nurseries  in  the  broad  fields  where  baby 
forests  are  nurtured  from  tiny  seeds,  some 
of  them  so  small  they  can  scarcely  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ?  President  Butterfield*s  lec- 
tures on  "  Rural  Sociology  "  were  all  crowded 
into  the  first  week  so  that  he  might  meet  an 
engagement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  week  fol- 
lowing. In  addition  and  complementary  to 
the  courses  on  the  different  aspects  of  agri- 
culture, care  and  culture  of  the  soil,  modem 
dair>'ing,  and  agricultural  ecimomics,  which 
proved  something  like  a  new  revelation  of  a 
new  earth,  there  was  a  course  of  lectures  and 
conferences  dealing  directly  with  country 
church  problems,  such  as  federation,  co- 
operation, support,  methods,  and  equipment 
for  community  service.  This  part  of  the 
programme  was  arranged  by  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  Church  Federation, 
of  which  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Root,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  is  the  efficient  Secretary. 
Two  evenings  were  given  to  a  discussion  of 
church  federation  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Wells, 
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Research  Sea^tary  for  Vermont  Then 
there  were  two  addresses  by  Professor  Owen 
Gates,  of  the  Andover  Theological  School, 
on  "The  Minister's  Use  of  Books;"  an  ad- 
dress by  Professor  George  Harmon,  of  Tufts 
College,  on  "Jesus'  Relation  to  the  Social 
Problem ;"  and  an  "  Interpretation  of  the 
Ninety-nrst  Psalm  "  by  President  William  E. 
Huntington,  of  Boston  University.  The  Rev. 
E.  T.  Root  spoke  of  the  work  of  a  rural 
minister  in  the  line  of  community  service, 
with  illustrations  from  the  lives  of  Calvin 
and  Oberlin ;  and  Professor  George  Hol- 
comb,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  closed  the 
series.  A^  nearly  as  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained,  the  denominations  represented 
were,  in  the  order  of  attendance,  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Quaker.  But  the 
name  of  the  denomination  to  which  each 
held  fellowship  was  actually  the  last  ques- 
tion the  men  asked  of  one  another.  The 
geographical  range  represented  by  the  at- 
tendance was  equally  broad,  and  the  age 
limit  reaUy  had  no  application.  Father 
and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  and  some 
who  were  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
sat  or  walked  together  in  the  classes  for 
instruction.  That  every  one  felt  a  lively- 
sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the 
instruction  and  stimulus  received  for  better 
life  and  better  service  was  evidenced  by  a 
formal  resolution  which  was  unanimously  and 
heartily  passed  on  the  evening  of  the  closing 
lecture.  Next  year,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
the  course  will  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened, and  every  country  clergyman  would  do 
well  to  keep  it  in  mind. 

Napoleon  S.  Hoagland, 

(Pastor  First  Parish.) 
Tyngsboro,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  incident,  which 
"*  iu^iia"  occurred  in  connection  with  the 

publication  in  Russia  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Association,  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  The  Outiook. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  official 
Journal  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Justice 
appeared  an  account  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme of  the  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Association  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  191 0.  This  account 
did  not  make  any  reference  to  the  fourth 
subject  on  criminal  law,  as  recorded  in  the 
official  English  announcement,  namely,  What 
part  does  capital  punishment  have  in  the 
penal  systems  of  the  different  countries? 
This  omission  seemed  significant    Attention 


was  called  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Law  Journal 
for  April  12.  This  letter  was  noticed  by  the 
daily  papers,  and  the  press  pretty  "generally 
commented  on  the  omission  of  an  item  from 
an  official  programme  made  by  an  official 
journal.  Had  this  been  an  oversight^  the 
journal  would  have  corrected  its  mistake. 
But  the  following  issues  did  not  refer  to  the 
matter  at  alL  Consequendy  the  omission 
was  intentional.  What  may  have  caused  it  ? 

In  the  Russian  penal  code  for  civilians 
there  is  no  mention  of  capital  punishment 
In  the  military  code  there  is  a  provision 
(Section  279)  which  imposes  a  death  penalty 
on  a  soldier  who  attacks  his  superiors.  The 
governors-general  of  the  various  divisions 
of  Russia  are  given  the  right  to  try  all  crimi- 
nals under  the  military  code  whenever  the 
district  is  declared  to  be  under  martial  law. 
Nearly  all  of  European  Russia  is  now  under 
martial  law,  and  all  political  criminals  who 
offer  resistance  to  arrest  or  attempt  to  escape 
are  tried  under  Section  279  of  the  military 
code,  and  are  often  condemned  to  death  and 
executed.  The  law  provides,  of  course,  for 
alleviating  circumstances,  and  gives  the 
judges  the  right  to  commute  death  sentences. 
This  nght  was  widely  used  before  Ai^^t  11, 
18S7,  when  Emperor  Alexander  III,  the 
Pacificator,  issued  an  oral  ukase  that  no 
alleviating  circumstances  could  be  consid- 
ered when  Section  279  was  applied.  In  this 
manner  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
became  obligatory  for  the  judges  in  courts 
martial.  The  only  hope  for  the  condemned 
lay  in  a  pardon — ^which  was  hardly  ever 
granted.  The  sad  results  of  this  cruel  order 
are  known  all  over  the  world.  Russia  does 
not  tolerate  capital  punishment  in  her  crimi- 
nal code,  and  yet  she  has  imposed  more 
death  penalties  in  the  last  few  years  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  countries  put  to- 
gether. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  avoid  the  discussion  by 
Russians  of  capital  punishment  ?  By  omit- 
ting to  publish  this  item  the  Government 
probably  hoped  to  prevent  the  preparation 
of  papers  on  the  subject  and  the  disclosure 
to  the  civilized  world  of  the  brutality  of  its 
methods  In  dealing  with  political  criminals. 
Let  us  hope  that  official  Russia  will  be  dis- 
appointed, and  that  wide  publicity  will  be 
g^ven  to  its  brutal  executions.  In  diese  days 
of  highly  organized  methods  of  publicity  a 
country  can  no  longer  practice  barbarism  on 
its  own  subjects  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain its  claim  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Washington,  D.  C.     £.  A.  GOLJ>£NMEISE&. 
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The  test  of  time  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of 
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Soothing,    Refreshing 
and   Healing. 
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Ask  your  druggist  for  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles — never  sold  in  bulk.  Refuse 
all  substitutes. 
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for  an  ear 
of  Corn 

y\  Made  by  Tiffany. 

Nearly  three  feet  high. 
In  tolid  gold  and  silver. 

To  he  Awarded  to  the  man.  woman  or  child  producing  the  be«t 
ear  of  com  grown  this  year  in  the  United  States. 

Open  to  everjrbody — Nothing  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  purpoae  of  the  donor  of  thti  trophy — W.  JC  Kellogg — U  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  millions  of  bushels  of  com  used  in  making 
Kellogg*!  Toasted  Gxn  Flakes. 

Many  people  think  the  perfection  of  com  flavor  has  been  reached 
in  Toasted  Com  Flakes.  Perhaps  it  has.  If  vou  don't  know  how 
good  Kellogg's — the  genuine  Toasted  Com  Flakes  is — try  it.  Then 
you*  11  see  how  hard  a  task  we  are  giving  ourselves  to  improve  it« 
and  the  only  way  we  can  improve  it  is  by  the  betterment  of  the 
com  itself. 

This  award  is  going  to  encourage  more  and  better  com  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

We  are  spending  nearly  $100,000  in  an  educational  way  to  reach 
those  who  grow  the  com. 

And  this  means  encouraging  prosperity  all  over  the  country. 

For  the  com  crop  is  the  bfcckbonc  of  prosperous  times. 

We  raised  2,642,687.000  bushels  last  year. 

We're  raising  3  billion  this  year. 

The  millions  of  bushels  used  in  making  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  has 
leoded  to  make  the  farmer  more  prosperous — and  as  the  farmer 
prospers,  so  does  the  Nation. 

So  this  beautiful  Tiffany  Cup  is  interesting  to  everyone — the  dweller 
in  the  city  as  well  as  the  producer  in  the  field. 

It  v«ll  be  awarded  at  the  National  Com  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Omaha  Dec.  6  to  18.  If  you  desire  further  particulars,  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Elxposition  at  Omaha. 


Kellogg*t  To&ated  Com  Flalcea  ia 
sold  by  almost  every  grocer  in 
the  United  State*.  It  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ita  many  imitations 
by  this  signature   on   the   package. 

made  by 

THE  KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mick 

Canadian  trade  sopptied  by  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Cora  Flake  Co.,  Ltd., 
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The  world's  greatest  singers 
make  records  only  for  the  Victor. 

The  world's  greatest  singers!  The  greatest  tenors; 
the  greatest  sopranos;  the  greatest  contraltos;  the  greatest 
baritones;  the  greatest  bassos.  Not  among  the  greatest, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  nationalities. 

Melba,  the  greatest  English  soprano 


CaniSOy  the  greatest  Italian  tenor 
DalmoreSy  the  greatest  French  tenor 

Scotti 

Battistini    >the  greatest  Italian  baritones 

Ruffo       J 

de  Gogorza,  the  greatest  Spanish  baritone 

Renaud,  the  greatest  French  baritone 

Homer,  the  greatest  American  contralto 

Schumann-Heinky  the  greatest  German 
contralto 

Gervflle-Reache,    the    greatest   French 
contralto 


Tetrazziniy  the  greatest  Italian  soprano 
S^  f  ^j^g  greatest  American  sopranos 

Calve,  the  greatest  French  soprano 
Gadski,  the  greatest  German  soprano 
Sembrich,  the  greatest  Polish  soprano 
Michailowa,  the  greatest  Russian  soprano 


Joumet  I 
Plan^n ) 


the  greatest  French  bassos 


These  famous  artists — universally  acknowledged  the 
greatest,  and  commanding  the  highest  salaries — make 
records  only  for  the  Victor  because  only  the  Victor  brings 
out  their  voices  as  clear  and  true  as  life 
itself. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all 
dealers  on  the  28th   of  each   month. 
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The     whole     world     was 

THE   BISMARCK  u       i      j    i_       xt.  aI.    i. 

OF  JAPAN  shocked  by  the  news  that 
Prince  Hirobumi  Ito,  Ja- 
pan's foremost  statesman,  had  been  as- 
sassinated at  Harbin,  Manchuria.  Prince 
Ito  had  just  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  to  meet  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
were  supposed  to  concern  important 
affairs  of  administration  in  Manchuria 
and  the  arranging  of  a  harmonious  under- 
standing as  to  identical  courses  of  admin- 
istration in  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
railway  zones  granted  by  China  in  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  her 
great  northeastern  province.  The  mur- 
derer was  a  Korean.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, he  said :  "  I  came  to  Harbin 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  assassinating 
Prince  Ito  to  avenge  my  country." 
Prince  Ito  died  almost  instantly.  Thus 
passes  away  one  who  has  not  unjustly 
been  called  the  Bismarck  of  Japan.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  a  foremost  maker  of  mod- 
em Japan.  He  was  born  in  1841.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  Samurai,  or  feudal 
fighting  class,  in  the  town  of  Shimonoseki, 
in  the  province  of  Choshiu,  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Inland  5ea.  In  those, 
days  the  Lord  of  Choshiu  was  one  of  the 
strongest  vassals  of  Japan.  His  province, 
together  with  that  of  Satsuma,  Admiral 
Togo's  birthplace,  bred  the  best  fighters 
and  the  best  thinkers.  But  the  Lord  of 
Choshiu  was  restive  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  Lord  of  Satsuma  in  the 
incipient  rebellion  due  to  the  foreigners' 
inroads.  Young  Ito,  in  company  with  his 
boon  companion,  Inouye,  conceived  the 
idea  of  escaping  from  Japan  and  going  to 
England  to  learn  more  about  foreigners 
and  their  ways.  A  Scotch  whaler  haj>- 
pened  to  be  anchored  in  the  Strait  of  Shi- 
monoseki. Although  the  law  in  those 
days  forbade  any  subjects  leaving  the 
country,  under  penalty  of  death,  it  did  not 


deter  the  two  young  men  from  swimming 
out  to  the  whaler.  On  Ito's  head  there 
was  strapp)ed  an  English  dictionary,  and 
with  its  help  the  Japanese  boys  convinced 
the  Scotch  skipper  that  they  wanted  to 
sail  away  with  him.  He  accepted  the 
volunteer  addition  to  his  crew,  and  Ito 
swabbed  the  decks  and  pulled  on  the 
sheets  all  the  way  to  England.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  Japanese,  however,  that 
the  two  boys  had  already  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Lord  of  Choshiu  to 
carry  out  their  scheme,  that  he  had  given 
them  money  for  their  expenses,  but  that 
by  mistake  they  were  shipped  as  common 
sailors.  In  England  Ito  realized  that 
Japan  could  never  hope  to  withstand  the 
combined  strength  of  the  foreigners,  and, 
with  Inouye,  he  decided  to  go  back  home 
and  advise  the  Japanese  to  adopt  the 
foreign  civilization.  They  did  so;  but 
when  they  ventured  to  voice  their  opinions, 
they  were  nearly  killed  by  a  mob  of  frantic 
patriots.  Inouye  was  left  for  dead  with 
wounds  which  left  permanent  scars,  but 
Ito  escaped  by  concealment  under  a 
bundle  of  kimonos  and  obis  (the  Japanese 
sashes  used  by  the  women  over  their 
kimonos).  This  ruse  was  due  to  a  young 
girl  who  later  became  Ito's  wife.  Mean- 
while there  had  been  trouble  between  the 
foreign  governments  and  the  nobles,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  of  Choshiu,  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  troops  by 
the  allied  foreign  navies.  The  port  of 
Kobe  was  the  first  port  in  Japan  to  be 
opened  to  foreigners,  and  Ito,  imbued 
with  foreign  ideas,  was  appointed  its  first 
Governor.  A  year  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  Government  at 
Tokyo,  as  Vice-Minister  of  Public  Works. 
His  later  career  was  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  responsible  offices  until  he 
became  Prime  Minister.  He  held  that 
office  five  times,  and  advanced  his  tide 
from  "  Mr."  to  "  Marquis  "  and  "  Prince." 
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Three  great   tnumphs 

PRINCE  ITO'S  MARK  i      j        r»   •  il     » 

ON  HISTORY  marked     Pnnce    Ito  s 

Premiership.  The  first 
came  in  1890,  when,  having  been  the 
strongest  leader  in  formulating  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  Japan  is  now  governed, 
he  witnessed  its  promulgation.  The  next 
was  five  years  later,  when,  at  the  close  cf 
the  Chino-Japanese  War,  he  signed  with 
Li-Hung-Chang  the  Treaty  of  Shimono- 
seki.  The  third  came  in  1899,  when  he 
led  his  country  to  the  proud  position  of 
freedom  from  laws  of  extraterritoriality, 
thus  finally  placing  Japan  on  a  par  with 
the  civilized  Powers.  Prince  Ito  resigned 
his  last  Premiership  to  fill  the  chair  of 
President  of  the  newly  created  House  of 
Peers,  the  upper  house  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament,  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. How  great  a  share  he  took  in  the 
task  of  the  preparation  for  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  can  only  be  guessed,  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  moderation  opened  the 
way  for  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth.  He 
was  naturally  included  in  the  popular 
uproar  against  the  Government  when 
the  terms  of  that  treaty  of  peace  were 
proclaimed,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
was  one  of  the  best-hated  men  in 
Japan  by  the  small  politicians  and  dty 
roughs.  They  even  tore  his  statue  from 
its  pedestal.  But  he  was  above  the 
wrath  of  the  mob  or  the  later  disapproval 
of  certain  militant  forces  in  Japan.  He 
showed  his  independence  in  his  course 
as  Resident-General  of  Korea.  In  1905, 
two  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  he  went  to  Korea 
and  attempted  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  that  land,  now  under  Japanese 
control,  in  harmony  with  his  own  ideals. 
Perhaps  no  pro-consul  ever  undertook  a 
more  difficult  task.  He  had  to  rebuild  a 
decayed  state  and  remold  a  people  so 
mediaeval  that  some  of  them  committed 
suicide  when  they  found  that  the  over- 
lordship  was  more  Japanese  than  they 
had  expected.  This  could  not  have  alto- 
gether surprised  Prince  Ito,  since  the 
custom  of  hara-kiri  is  still  somewhat 
prevalent  in  Japan.  But  the  Koreans 
were  mediaeval  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
Japanese  never  were,  and  their  weakness 
aroused  brutal  methods  on  the  part  of  some 
individual  Japanese,  methods  which  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Prince  Ito.     A 


man  of  broad,  far-seeing  views,  his  con- 
siderateness  and  authority  were  every- 
where acknowledged.  Already  the  great- 
est of  the  *'  Genro,"  or  Elder  Statesmen, 
he  was  also  President  of  the  Privy  CouncD, 
and  thus  the  Emperor's  chief  adviser.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  Japanese 
has  so  long  and  so  unbrokenly  been  the 
firm  friend  of  progress.  His  death  will 
occasion  sincere  mourning,  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  also  beyond  its  bounds. 
His  regard  for  foreigners  when  it  was  not 
the  fashion  to  regard  them  favorably  in 
Japan  only  deepened  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  his  skill,  tact,  and  fairness  in  Japan's 
foreign  relations  were  constantiy  evident. 
He  visited  this  country  repeatedly,  and 
incorporated  the  American  principles  of 
finance  into  the  fiscal  system  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  a  genuine  friend  of  the 
United  States,  and  exerted  his  influence 
continually  to  prevent  any  possible  mis- 
understanding. His  tragic  end  terminates 
an  existence  which  covers  the  whole  his- 
tory of  modem  Japan  more  intimately  than 
that  of  any  other  Japanese.  In  appearance 
Prince  Ito  was  more  impressive-looking 
than  are  most  Japanese.  While  short,  he 
was  a  very  large  man,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  deep  chest.  His  appearance  indicated 
great  strength.  His  mustache  and  beard 
were  more  bushy  than  are  those  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  striking.  His  speech  was 
noticeable  for  a  frankness  and  expansive 
cordiality  not  altogether  Oriental.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  at  once  a  marked 
figure.  Certainly  among  modem  states- 
men he  held  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  and 
his  name  must  ever  be  connected  with 
Japan's  rebirth  and  present  Imperial  posi- 
tion. 

Q 
A  few  months  ago  two  men, 

INJUSTICE  , ,     I  7^  ,  .^  ' 

FRUSTRATED  <^^^  black  and  one  white, 
both  of  them  Americans, 
were  charged  with  Jibeling  a  commercial 
company  in  the  Congo  because  they  pro- 
tested against  the  wrongs  which  that  com- 
pany in  its  greed  had  perpetrated  on  the 
natives.  They  were  summoned  to  go  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  jungle,  far 
away  from  witnesses  who  were  abundant, 
to  defend  themselves  before  the  court  of 
a  Government  which  was  the  partner  of 
that  company.     These   men   have    now 
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been  released.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Morri- 
son, a  white  missionary,  was  exonerated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  charges  against 
him ;  and  two  weeks  later,  on  October  5, 
Dr.  Sheppard,  the  colored  missionary,  was 
acquitted.  Such  despatches  as  have  been 
received  in  this  country  indicate  that  the 
ground  for  the  acquittal  was  that  the 
company  had  failed  to  prove  that  it  had 
suffered  any  damages.  Those,  however, 
who  know  Congo  affairs,  and  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  King  Leopold 
himself  to  investigate  conditions  there, 
could  hardly,  expect  the  Government  of 
the  Congo  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
any  ground  for  the  complaint  which  these 
missionaries  made.  The  Christian  Ob- 
server, an  organ  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  these  men  were 
missionaries,  publishes  the  diary  which 
Dr.  Sheppard  kept  on  his  way  from  his 
mission  station  to  Leopoldville,  where  he 
was  tried.  In  the  simplest  and  most 
^cere  language,  uncolored  by  any  re- 
sentment at  the  outrage,  he  tells  of  his 
experiences.  He  had  written  a  short 
article  telling  how  the  Kassai  Rubber 
Company  had  forced  the  Bakiba  tribe  to 
leave  their  homes  and  spend  from  five  to 
fifteen  days  every  month  cutting  rubber 
vines,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  month 
in  beating  out  the  rubber.  The  wrong  of 
this  did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  reckless 
waste  of  resources,  although  the  waste  is 
reckless,  as  in  the  virtual  enslavement 
of  these  natives.  It  is  true  that  they 
receive  some  compensation,  but  it  is  ridic- 
ulously meager.  The  consequence  to 
the  natives  is  twofold :  first  and  fore- 
most, an  exterminating  death  rate ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  destruction  of  the 
wealth  of  their  country.  Letters  sent  to 
those  in  authority  asking  them  to  investi- 
gate conditions  brought  only  replies  that 
the  writers  Were  meddlesome  missionaries. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  publication  of 
this  article,  charges  were  brought,  which, 
if  sustained,  would  mean  a  six  teen- thou- 
sand-dollar fine  and  five  years'  imprison- 
ment for  each  of  the  two.  For  two  hun- 
dred miles  Dr.  Sheppard  had  to  travel  over 
land,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  he  had 
to  go  by  boat.  He  started  on  July  17, 
and  reached  Leopoldville  on  September  3. 
Two  incidents  on  the  way  are  worthy  of 


special  citation.  As  he,  with  his  compan- 
ions, arrived  at  Musenga,  King  Lukenga 
came  out  to  welcome  him.  There  is  no 
telegraph  wire  strung  up  along  a  route 
through  the  jungle,  but  the  King  had 
received  notice  of"  the  coming  of  this 
missionary  by  the  wireless  telegraphy  of 
the  wooden  drums  that  are  beaten  by  the 
natives  according  to  an  understood  code. 
The  King  brought  gifts  of  food  and  water 
and  offered  help  to  the  man  who  was 
suffering  because  he  had  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  native.  At  N'Gela  Dr.  Sheppard 
was  told  that  at  a  place  four  miles  away  a 
white  man  lay  sick.  This  was  an  agent  of 
this  same  Kassai  Rubber  Company  that 
was  prosecuting  him.  After  a  hard  jour- 
ney he  arrived  at  the  lonely  post.  For 
five  days  Dr.  Sheppard  worked  over  this 
dangerously  sick  man.  Dr.  Sheppard 
writes : 

Night  came  on,  and  his  house  was  without 
a'candle — no  light,  no  medicine,  no  comrade, 
and  ten  days  without  food. 

July  25.  Our  patient  is  still  very  low. 
Early  this  morning  we  beat  up  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  and  fed  them  to  him.  At  12  noon 
we  were  able  to  change  his  sheets.  At  3  p.m. 
he  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea.  We  have  given 
him  a  little  stimulant  every  two  hours.  Our 
patient  is  restless ;  we  have  bathed  his  hands, 
leet,  and  head  in  cold  water. 
^  July  26.  At  three  o'clock  this  a.m.  our 
patient's  temperature  went  up  again,  and  he 
was  very  restless,  burning  up  wi  A  fever.  At 
5  A.M.  we  had  it  down  again.  I  have  not 
taken  off  my  clothes  since  reaching  here. 

So  the  days  continued,  until,  when  it  was 
time  for  Dr.  Sheppard  to  leave,  his  patient 
was  getting  weU.  This  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  stood  up  against  not  only  a 
rubber  company,  but  King  Leopold's 
powerful  Congo  Government,  and  has 
asked  for  justice  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed 
people.  Cannot  the  powerful  nations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  do  at 
least  as  much  as  this  colored  missionar}^  ? 

B 

Next  to  being  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  most  onerous 
and  difficult  position  in 
Europe  would  seem  to  be  that  of  being 
his  host  The  terrible  conditions  created 
by  centuries  of  misrule  in  Russia  travel 
with  the  Czar ;  and  the  tremendous  fact 
that  we  create  our  own  companions  and 
fashion  our  own  future  was  never  more 
dramatically  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
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the  Ruler  of  All  the  Russias ;  only  in  his 
case  it  is  the  dynasty  personified  in  him 
that  is  being  reckoned  with.  He  has 
recently  been  making  a  journey  into  Italy, 
and  has  been  guarded  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  as  he  is 
guarded  in  his  own  palace.  Four  armies 
have  been  drawn  upon  to  protect  him. 
Russian  troops  lined  the  entire  railway  from 
Odessa  to  the  German  frontier ;  German 
troops  and  police  guarded  almost  every 
foot  of  ground  over  which  the  Emperor 
passed  in  Germany ;  when  he  arrived  at 
Belfort,  on  the  French  frontier,  on  his 
journey  to  Modane,  on  the  Italian  frontier, 
he  was  met  by  a  detachment  of  French 
troops,  who  stood  sentinel  over  him  while 
he  crossed  France.  When  he  crossed  the 
Italian  frontier,  the  energies  of  an  army 
corps  were  at  his  command  between 
Modane  and  Racconigi.  Twenty  thou- 
sand Italian  troops  lined  the  railways, 
with  patrols  marching  along  the  line  inves- 
tigating every  farm-house,  and  automo- 
biles dashing  along  the  roads  with  Italian 
and  Russian  police  officers.  Every  house 
on  every  street  through  which  the  Em- 
peror p2&sed  was  under  police  surveil- 
lance. All  travel  and  indeed  all  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  life  were  paralyzed 
the  moment  this  unfortunate  man  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon.  The  fact  that  the 
Czar  went  a  long  way  around  in  order 
not  to  cross  Austrian  soil  is  regarded  in 
Europe  as  significant  of  the  Russian 
resentment  of  the  Austro-German  treat- 
ment of  Russia  in  the  crisis  last  spring. 
There  are,  of  course,  fanatical  Anarchists 
outside  of  Russia  who  have  no  personal 
resentment  against  the  Czar,  but  who 
would  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  killing  an 
Emperor  as  they  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  killing  the  Empress  of  Austria  a  few 
years  ago.  Against  these  lunatics  a  ruler 
in  these  days,  whether  he  is  a  Czar  of 
Russia  or  President  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  protected  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Ruler  of  All  the  Russias,  the  specter  that 
always  stands  in  his  path  is  the  emana- 
tion of  his  own  offenses  against  humanity, 
no  less  than  the  sins  of  his  ancestors. 
There  have  been  many  surmises  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  visit.  Does  it  mean 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  is  weakened  and  is 
to  pass  into  history  ?     Does  it  mean  that 


Italy,  which  has  been  cultivating  more 
friendly  relations  with  France,  is  also  cul- 
tivating more  friendly  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, allied  with  P'rance  as  a  balance  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  ?  That  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  been  immensely  weakened  by  the 
decline  of  Russian  power  is  obvious. 
The  question  that  is  agitating  Europe  is. 
Is  there  to  be  a  realignment  of  the  Great 
Powers  ? 

Q 

The  result  of  no  by-election 
BY-ELECTION     "^    rccent   years  has   been 

waited  for  with  greater  anx- 
iety in  England  than  that  which  took 
place  in  Bermondsey  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  Bermondsey  is  in  Southwark,  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of 
London.  Political  sentiment  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  has  been  uncertain, 
though  at  the  last  general  election  the 
place  gave  the  Liberals  a  majority  of  1,759. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  district  of  shifting 
opinion  made  it  in  a  certain  sense  a  barom- 
eter of  the  political  feeling  in  England  at 
a  time  when  the  country  is  facing  a  grave 
crisis.  To  add  to  the  uncertainty,  there 
was  a  Socialist  candidate  in  the  field,  and 
the  three  parties  invaded  the  district  in 
force.  The  unfortunate  electors  have 
been  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
presence  of  a  host  of  persistent,  nagging; 
militant  Suffragettes  has  not  added  to  their 
peace  of  mind.  Half  the  population,  it  is 
reported,  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  they  refused  to  answer  their  door-bells. 
The  Unionists  carried  the  district  on  Thurs- 
day by  a  majority  which  fell  just  short 
of  a  thousand.  The  Socialist  candidate 
received  1,435  votes;  but  for  this  vote 
the  Liberal  candidate  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  elected.  When  the  news 
was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Unionists 
arose  en  masse  and  cheered  with  the  per- 
sistence of  an  American  National  Conven- 
tion. The  day  was  marred  by  a  most 
un-English  incident.  Members  of  the 
Women's  Freedom  League,  the  aggress- 
ive organization  of  the  Suffragettes, 
gained  admission  to  two  polling-booths, 
and,  for  the  piu-pose  of  invalidating 
the  election,  threw  bottles  of  corrosive 
acid  on  the  polling-boxes.  The  bottles 
broke  and  the  acid  was  splashed  upon  the 
election  officers,  several  of  whom  were  so 
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severely  bumed  as  to  require  medical 
attention,  and  it  is  feared  that  one  man 
win  lose  his  sight.  The  Suffragettes  could 
not  have  employed  any  method  more  out 
of  key  with  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions of  popular  government,  nor  any 
which  will  more  seriously  discredit  them. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  is  now  speaking  in 
this  country,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  heard  with  respectful  attention 
wherever  she  goes,  is  constantly  appealing 
to  Revolutionary  examples  for  justification 
of  feminine  violence;  but  the  colonists 
who  led  the  Revolution  against  English 
rule  did  not  pull  door- bells  nor  throw  acid. 
These  are  not  the  methods  of  either  manly 
or  womanly  agitation. 


We  doubt  whether  any  one 
'^^poLmcs"'^     knows  how  or  when,  or  froni 

what  application  of  what 
story,  the  phrase  *'  the  National  pork  bar- 
rel" has  come  into  use.  Jf  not  a  very 
elegant  simile,  it  is  at  least  an  expressive 
one,  and  suggests  a  graphic  picture  of 
Congressmen  eager  for  local  advantage 
going,  one  after  another,  to  the  National 
pork  barrel  to  take  away  their  slices  for 
home  consumption.  Last  week  President 
Taft,  in  very  plain  and  colloquial  terms, 
gave  his  opinion  of  that  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  National  resources.  With  a 
large  party  he  made  the  descent  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Deep  Water  Association.  It  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  this  Association  to  bring  about, 
through  National  aid,  the  construction  of  a 
fourteen-foot  channel  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans  which  shall  be  so  guarded  and 
protected  that  navigation  shall  be  uninter- 
rupted and  rapid,  in  order  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  may  be  multiplied  and 
the  distribution  of  the  country's  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  products  be  aided. 
In  speaking  of  this  subject  at  St.  Louis, 
before  an  audience  which  included,  it  is 
reported,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
Congressmen,  Mr.  Taft  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  when,  in  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  development 
of  our  waterways,  certain  consistent  prin- 
ciples should  be  followed.  These  prin- 
ciples are  hardly  open  to  dispute  when 
fairly  presented.  The  first  was  thus  stated 
by  the  President :  **  The  method  which  I 


favor  is  this:  That  we  should  take  up 
every  comprehensive  project  on  its  merits, 
and  we  should  determine  by  all  of  the 
means  at  our  command  whether  the  coun- 
try in  which  that  project  is  to  be  carried 
out  is  so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  carrying 
out  the  project,  and  whether  the  project 
will  be  useful  when  done."  If  this  pre- 
liminary proof  shall  be  furnished,  Mr. 
Taft  declared  himself  willing  and  eager 
to  carry  on  the  work  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  being  in  favor  of  issuing 
National  bonds  to  pay  the  exp)ense,  but 
he  added  :  "  It's  no  use  pouring  millions 
into  the  river  unless  the  millions  are  going 
to  do  some  good.  The  question  requires 
earnest  study ;  the  same  sort  of  study 
that  a  man  would  give  who  owned  the 
river  and  expected  to  put  capital  into  its 
development."  This  was  very  plain  sp)eak- 
ing,  but  the  President's  position  was  made 
even  clearer  in  the  following  declaration  : 
**  Now  there  is  a  proposition  that  we  issue 
$500,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  of  bonds 
for  a  waterway,  and  then  that  we  just 
apportion  part  to  the  Mississippi  and  part 
to  the  Atlantic,  a  part  to  the  Missouri  and 
a  part  to  the  Ohio.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  not  only 
smells  of  the  pork  barrel,  but  it  will  be 
the  pork  barrel  itself.  Let  every  project 
stand  on  its  bottom."  In  a  later  speech 
Mr.  Taft  expressed  a  personal  impression 
that  the  deepening  of  the  Mississippi 
waterway  should  follow  rather  than  pre- 
cede the  completion  of  the  work  planned 
for  the  Ohio  River.  He  again  made  it 
plain,  however,  that  what  is  important  is 
not  to  take  the  several  parts  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  one  by  one  and  work  spas- 
modically at  each,  but  to  determine  in 
advance  whether  the  entire  project  as  a 
whole  is  feasible  and  likely  to  be  profitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large, 
and  then,  if  it  seems  desirable  that  it 
should  be  carried  out,  to  plan  and  finance 
it  as  a  whole,  and  keep  it  free  from  all 
"  pork  barrel  "  influences.  Mr.  Cannon, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  oppose  such 
broad  control  of  the  waterways  appropria- 
tions as  is  now  had  over  the  Panama 
Canal  appropriation,  and  evidently  loves 
the  good  old  way,  so  often  exemplified  in 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bills,  of  specifying 
by  legislation  the  exact  expenditure  in  each 
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of  many  localities,  and  thereby  encour- 
aging among  Congressmen  a  disgraceful 
scramble  and  log-rolling  interminable. 


A  National  Conser- 
coNSBiivATfoN  FIGHT     vation      Association 

has  been  formed.  It 
is  to  have  offices  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington.  The  officers  are :  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher,  of  Chicago  ;  and  Secretary, 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Shipp,  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Shipp  was  Secretary  of  the 
White  House  Conservation  Conference. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 
is  Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  and  the  Director  is 
Mr.  Royal  L.  Melendy.  Dr.  Eliot  is  per- 
sonally directing  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, assisted  by  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
of  New  York ;  James  R.  Garfield,  of 
Cleveland;  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more; Charles  L.  Pack,  of  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey  ;  Joseph  N.  Teal,  of  Portland, 
Oregon;  Walter  L.  Fisher  and  John  F. 
Bass,  of  Chicago.  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  to  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  conservation  principles 
which  have  been  generally  indorsed  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  While  the  field 
of  conservation  covers  a  very  wide  range 
of  subjects,  the  Association  intends  to 
confine  its  efforts  to  the  most  important 
and  uiTgent  of  these*  subjects.  It  expects 
to  make  specific  application  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Governors  of  the  United 
States  declared  at  their  conference^  with 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House 
in  1908,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to 
definite  measures  both  in  the  States  and  in 
the  National  Government.  The  influence 
of  such  a  body  of  men,  representing  the 
whole  body  of  American  citizenship, 
should  be  vital  and  far-reaching.  The 
Association's  purpose  is  thus  set  forth : 

We  therefore  form  this  Association  to 
advocate  and  support  the  adoption  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  by  their  representa- 
tives, of  definite  and  practical  measures  for 
carrying  the  foregoing  principles  into  effect, 
and  to  oppose  in  all  appropriate  ways  all 
action  which  is  in  conflict  with  these  princi- 
ples, whether  such  action  is  attempted  by 
mdividual  citizens,  members  of  legislatures, 
or  administrative  officials. 


Among  the  most  important  measures  advo- 
cated in  the  general  conservation  scheme, 
which  includes  forests,  waters,  lands, 
and  minerals,  is  that  relating  to  water 
power  rights.  The  Association  advocates 
legislation  safeguarding  the  grant  of  such 
rights.  In  particular,  it  would  incorporate 
into  future  grants  of  water  power  rights 
provisions  to  secure  prompt  development, 
the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  benefits  granted  by  the  people,  the 
limitation  of  grants  to  j>eriods  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  authorities  to  make  proper 
regulations  as  to  rates  and  services.  As 
was  anticipated,  President  Taft  gave  the 
organization  his  approval,  as  follows,  and 
was  enrolled  as  its  first  member : 

I  am  |;lad  to  hear  that  the  National 
Conservation  Association  has  been  formed 
under  such  a  distinguished  and  capable 
leader,  and  with  a  membership  open  to  every 
American  citizen.  Our  people  cannot  do  a 
more  useful  thing  for  themselves  and  for 
posterity  than  to  give  personal  consideration 
to  the  great  issues  involved  in  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  conservation  movement.  It 
is  of  greatest  importance  that  this  move- 
ment sliould  proceed  both  wisely  and  effect- 
ively, and  the  National  Conservation  Associ- 
ation* .should  be  a  valuable  instrumentality 
for  accomplishing  this  result.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  enroll  my  name  in  its  memoer- 
ship. 


MUNICIPAL  ISSUES 
IN    NBW  YORK 


Before  this  issue  of  The 
Outiook  has  reached  its 
.  readers  the  results  of 
the  election  in  New  York  City  will  have 
been  known  and  published  adl  over  the 
country.  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
understand  the  significance  of  that  elec- 
tion, we  here  simply  recapitulate  what  has 
already  been  stated  in  The  Outiook  regard- 
ing the  issues  involved  and  the  candidates 
nominated.  Although  on  the  ofificial  ballot 
there  were  nineteen  party  colunms,  there 
were  virtually,  aside  from  the  minor  party 
nominations,  only  three  candidates  for  the 
mayoralty  and  only  two  sets  of  candidates 
for  the  other  principal  offices  of  the  dty. 
The  ticket  nominated  by  the  regular  Dem- 
ocratic organization  was  really  the  ticket 
of  Tammany  Hall.  The  nominee  for  the 
mayoralty  on  this  ticket  was  ex-Judge  Will- 
iam J.  Gaynor.  The  anti-Tammany  ticket 
had  two  heads.  Of  these  the  one  supported 
by  the  Fusion  forces,  including  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  the  Citizens'  Union,  and 
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many  independent  Democrats,  was  Mr. 
Otto  T.  Bannard.  The  other,  supported 
by  those  Radicals  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Ga)nior's  Tammany  nomination 
and  with  the  Fusion  forces'  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Bannard  as  a  nominee,  was  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Hearst.  In  New  York  City  the 
financial  and  business  control  of  municipal 
affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  in  this 
Board  the  Mayor  has  but  three  votes  out 
of  sixteen.  On  the  other  hand,  in  impor- 
tant matters  such  as  the  appointment  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  in  the  vetoing 
of  local  bills,  and  the  like,  the  Mayor  has 
very  great  power.  If  the  Tammany  candi- 
date is  elected  with  the  rest  of  the  Tam- 
many ticket,  Tammany  Hall  will  control 
not  only  the  financial  and  business  side  of 
municipal  affairs,  but  also  the  police  and 
other  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. If  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
Mayor  is  elected,  but  the  rest  of  the 
ticket  defeated  by  the  Fusion  candidates, 
Tammany  Hall  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
police  and  other  important  administrative 
departments,  but  the  anti-Tammany  forces 
will  control  the  city*s  purse  and  will  de- 
termine its  business  policy.  If  Mr. 
Hearst  should  be  elected  as  Mayor,  he 
wUl  control  the  departments,  but  he  will 
be  limited  in  his  action  by  a  Board  which 
is  not  as  radical  as  he  has  been.  If  Mr. 
Bannard  is  elected,  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  government  will  be  surely  an ti- Tam- 
many. From  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  the  campaign  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  if  Mr.  Gaynor  is  elected  there 
will  be  more  concern  lest  a  criminal  may 
be  unjustly  apprehended  than  that  society 
b^  adequately  protected  against  the  crim- 
inal classes.  If  Mr.  Hearst  is  elected,  it 
is  not  easy  to  forecast  what  power  the 
city  government  will  exert  over  the  forces 
of  disorder.  If  Mr.  Bannard  is  elected, 
it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  all  the  power 
of  the  city  government  will  be  directed 
against  crime.  As  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  campaign,  the  election  of  a  Tammany 
ticket  will  mean,  probably,  the  continuance 
of  a  lavish  and  extravagant  financial  policy, 
and  the  attempt  to  extend  transit  facilities 
under  conditions  which  will  be  financially 
advantageous  to  Tammany  favorites;  if 
the  anti-Tammany  ticket  is  elected,  it 
means  at  least  an  attempted  reformation 


of  the  city's  financial  methods,  and  the 
extension  of  the  transit  system  under  con- 
ditions that  will  be  economicaDy  advan- 
tageous. 


B 


LABOR  UNIONS   AND 


At  the  meeting  of 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ^^^  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor, 
held  in  Denver  in  the  spring,  an  Indus- 
trial Education  Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  what  systems  of  industrial 
education  would  be  beneficial  to  organized 
labor.  This  Committee  consisted  of  John 
Mitchell,  for  years  the  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers;  Samuel  Gompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
Frank  Morrison,. an  eminent  labor  leader; 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill ; 
Representative  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  H.  Winslow,  a  member  of  the  late 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education ;  Charles  Stelzle,  of  New  York 
City,  the  well-known  writer  on  labor  topics; 
and  a  number  of  other  labor  and  educa- 
tional leaders.  This  Committee  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  together 
from  all  sources  material  which  bears 
on  the  question  of  industrial  education, 
and  especially  the  recent  development  of 
the  movement  for  industrial  education 
in  this  country.  A  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  made  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  in  Toronto,  but  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel, 
Washington,  on  October  22  and  23,  is 
highly  signijficant  of  the  nature  of  this 
report.  A  number  of  educators  who  are 
prominent  in  the  industrial  education  world 
were  invited  to  address  the  meeting,  so 
that  a  fair  and  unbiased  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  industrial  education  was 
obtained.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Arts,  and  John 
M.  Shrigley,  President  of  the  Williamson 
School  for  Mechanical  Trades,  both  of 
whom  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  the 
preparation  for  trades,  and  have  con- 
ducted almost  ideal  schools  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  These  men  are  strong 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  school-trained  industrial  worker ;  and 
they  speak  whereof  they  know.  Charles 
F.  Richards,  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
City,  spoke  of  what  Europe  is  doing  for 
young  people  in  giving  them  preparation 
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for  industrial  Kfe,  and  what  should  be 
done  in  the  United  States  for  that  large 
number  of  youth  who  leave  school  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
drift  into  various  industries.  A  wide 
experience  was  represented  in  the 
testimony  given,  and  in  the  views  pre- 
sented by  practical  workers  among 
those  engaged  in  important  industries. 
James  Wilson,  President  of  the  Pattern 
Makers'  League.  Cincinnati,  pleaded  for 
trade  schools.  ■  Representative  W.  B. 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  miners* 
statesman,  would  have  the  higher  public 
education  divided — one  part  along  profes- 
sional lines,  the  other  along  mechanical 
lines.  Miss  Ella  M.  Haas,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Inspection  of  Workshops  and 
Factories  in  Ohio,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  lack  of  technical  training  for 
women  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
divorce.  C.  W.  Cross,  Superintendent  of 
Apprentices,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
said  that  the  shops  are  in  straits  for  lack 
of  well-prepared  machinists.  Hugh  Frayne, 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Scranton, 
thought  that  industrial  courses  should  be 
introduced  into  the  public  schools,  but 
trade  schools  should  not  be  established  in 
great  numbers.  Vice-President  James 
Duncan  indorsed  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial training  in  the  last  grade  of  grammar 
schools.  Thus  the  position  of  industrial 
education  in  relation  to  general  educa- 
tion was  freely  discussed.  Some  members 
of  the  Federation  think  that  industrial 
education  should  come  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  where  all  can  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages  on  equal 
terms.  Other  members  are  opposed  to 
this,  and  claim  that  such  general  industrial 
education  will  put  increased  power  into 
the  hands  of  capitalists.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  former  view  will  be  adopted,  and 
that  public  school  industrial  education, 
after  the  pupil  has  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen,  will  be  advocated,  but  with  what 
reservations  and  restrictions  remains  yet 
to  be  decided.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Federation  is  already  committed 
to  the  plan  of  increasing  the  period  of 
compulsory  education  by  extending  the 
age  limit  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  feeling 
exists  that  these  last  two  years  should  be 
devoted  to  the  direct  preparation  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world.     The  opin- 


ion has  been  widespread  that  the  labor 
organizations  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
oppose  the  general  introduction  of  indus- 
trial education,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
higher  labor  tribunals  seems  to  be  a  desire, 
not  to  oppose,  but  properly  to  guide  and 
safeguard  the  great  industrial  education 
movement  which  has  so  plainly  come  to 
stay,  and  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 


The  Child  Con- 
THB  CHILD  GONFBBBNCB     ferencc  at  Clark 

RBSBABCH  AND  WBLPARB  Uttivcrsity  last 
July  was  effective 
because  it  was  constructive.  It  recited  in 
the  establishment  of  what  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  world — a.  means  of  unifying 
the  work  done  for  the  welfare  of  children 
by  existing  organizations — the  Child  Con- 
ference for  Research  and  Welfare.  The 
temporary  offices  are  at  6  King  Street, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  is  Henry  S.  Curtis,  late 
Secretary  of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America.  Dr.  Curtis  outlines  the  aims 
of  the  Conference  as  follows :  "  It  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  bringing  to- 
gether the  specialists  in  child  study  and  the 
workers  from  the  different  movements 
for  the  welfare  of  children  will  be  sure 
to  result  in  more  unified,  harmonious,  and 
effective  action."  It  is  planned  to  publish 
authoritative  re'sumes  of  the  work  of  all 
movements  relating  to  children  in  all  lands, 
to  make  available  to  the  public  the  special 
researches  and  the  results  of  scientific 
investigations  made  in  child  welfare  each 
year,  and  possibly  to  establish  a  lengthened 
Conference  or  summer  school  of  four  or 
five  weeks'  duration  "  which  should  offer 
the  best  sort  of  training  for  practical 
workers  and  inspiration  to  every  one." 
The  amount  of  money  needed  for  the 
Conference  is  small  in  comparison  with  its 
immense  usefulness  to  the  well-being  of 
the  children  of  America  and  the  ultimate 
economy  coming  to  every  family  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  wise  methods  of  train- 
ing children  and  preventing  disease,  vice, 
and  crime  among  them.  Some  lover  of 
children  ought  to  endow  this  work.  The 
chief  element  hampering  the  devoted 
workers  with  children  has  been  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  others  have  done  and  learned,  often 
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by  costly  experimentation.  If  adequate 
funds  are  at  hand,  the  Child  Conference 
should  be  very  helpful  as  a  publicity  agent 
and  a  clearing-house  for  information  relat- 
ing to  children.  Another  definite  result 
of  the  July  Conference  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  opening  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Childhood  at  Clark  University.  Three 
departments  have  now  been  opened,  and 
others  will  be  added  as  the  work  pro 
gresses.  The  Library  Department  is  de- 
signed to  record  and  classify  all  observa- 
tions obtainable  from  other  departmentr. 
An  idea  of  its  scope  is  gained  from  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  twenty-six  periodicals 
published  to-day — exclusive  of  educational 
journals — devoted  to  the  study  of  child- 
hood in  different  lands.  In  1903-5  753 
school  bills  were  passed  by  different  State 
L^slatures  of  the  Union!  The  Library 
Department  should  become  of  notable  use- 
fulness to  educational  and  legislative  com- 
mittees. Another  department  is  that  of 
Child  Language,  which  is  designed  to 
make  special  investigations  into  the  sim- 
plest and  best  methods  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  other  languages — because  all 
methods  may  be  improved  by  study  of 
the  careful  records  of  infant  vocabularies 
and  the  speech  errors  of  children.  The 
department  which  is  of  especial  interest  is 
that  having  in  hand  the  tests  of  subnormal 
or  defective  children,  for  it  is  probable 
that  many  children  classed  to-day  as 
normal  are  in  reality  subnormal.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  adequate  means  of  knowing 
definitely,  at  the  present  time,  whether  a 
given  child  is  normal  or  subnormal — a 
statement  which  is  so  true  that  it  may  not 
be  accepted,  and  may  even  be  resented, 
by  proud  and  sensitive  parents.  These 
means  can  be  provided  only  by  exact 
study.  No  up-to-date  business  in  the 
United  States  to-day  ignores,  without 
serious  money  loss,  the  results  of  scientific 
study  which  bear  upon  it.  Many  interests 
employ  high-salaried  scientific  experts  to 
make  researches  for  them,  finding  large 
reimbursement  in  greatly  increased  profits. 
We  are  likewise  beginning  to  recognize  the 
need  of  scientific  study  of  childhood,  and 
soon  the  time  will  come  when  Congress,  by 
means  of  suitable  appropriations  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will 
authorize  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  carry 
on  what  the  Commissioner  so  eamestiy 


wishes,  but  for  which  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, namely,  investigation  and  research 
with  children  along  lines  parallel  with  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
doing  for  so  many  years  with  plants  and 
animals  to  the  notable  economic  advantage 
of  the  whole  country. 

Ga 

Even  in  a  land  where  big 

T«E  DISCIPLES*  ^  J  r 

CENTENNIAL  conventions  and  conferences 
are  common  the  centennial 
Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  .from  the  11th 
to  the  19th  of  October,  was  an  impress- 
ive assemblage.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
gathered  together  some  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple. When  the  communion  service  was 
•held  in  the  open  air  on  Forbes  Field,  the 
people  there  numbered  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  thousand.  The  Conven- 
tion was  called, to  celebrate  the  origins 
of  a  denomination  which  to-day  includes 
some  two  million  adherents.  Like  many 
other  denominations,  this  one  arose  from 
a  movement  which  had  as  its  object,  not 
the  creation  of  a  new  sect,  but  the  reform 
or  revivification  of  the  existing  organized 
Church.  Classic  examples  of  similar  move- 
ments resulting  in  a  distinctive  organiza- 
tion are  those  of  Wesley  and  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  which  resulted  respectively  in  the 
Methodist  and  Moravian  bodies.  As  the 
Methodist  movement  was  for  the  purpose 
of  vitalizing  a  torpid  if  not  moribund 
Church,  and  as  the  Moravian  movement 
was  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  a  self -centered  and  partly 
paganized  Church,  so  the  movement  led 
by  Alexander  Campbell  was  one  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  creedal  rigidity 
and  stringent  sectarianism  of  the  evangel- 
ical Churches.  We  of  to-day  can  hardly 
understand  the  animosity  with  which  vari- 
ous denominations  in  America  regarded 
one  another  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
more  nearly  related  the  denominations, 
the  more  bitter  seemed  to  be  the  spirit. 
When  Alexander  Campbell,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  came  from  Glasgow,  where  he 
had  been  studying,  to  America,  he  found 
that  his  father,  who  had  preceded  him, 
had  been  disciplined  because,  as  minister 
of  one  brand  of  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
had  invited  to  the  communion  table  Pres- 
byterians  of  another  brand.     Alexander 
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Campbell  had  already  been  animated  with 
the  intention  of  spreading  the  spirit  of 
liberty  among  the  churches,  and  he  found 
his  father  ready  to  join  him.  Together 
these  two  Campbells  urged  among  the 
Presbyterians  the  adoption  of  a  platform 
accepting  "  the  Word  of  God  without  note 
or  comment"  and  the  adoption  of  the 
name  "  Christian "  without  qualification. 
Because  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  find  in  the  New  Testament 
any  command  establishing  infant  baptism, 
they  insisted  that  the  only  valid  baptism 
was  adult  immersion.  To-day  this  insist- 
ence on  a  particular  rite  seems  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  that  Campbell  had  in 
mind,  but,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  lived,  it  was  significant  of  his 
breadth  of  mind ;  for  it  was  based  upon  , 
the  idea  that,  since  infant  baptism  and 
baptism  by  sprinkling  were  rejected  by 
some  Christians,  whereas  adult  immersion 
was  accepted  as  a  valid  form  of  baptism 
by  all  Christians,  adult  immersion  could 
be  made  a  common  basis  for  aU.  As  in 
other  religious  movements,  the  original 
purpose  has  been  frequently  forgotten  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  followers 
of  its  founder.  The  term  "  Christian  " 
or  "  Disciple,"  once  adopted  as  a  protest 
against  sectarianism,  has,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, become  the  name  of  a  very 
distinct  and  powerful  denomination,  and 
immersion,  adopted  as  a  liberalizing  prac- 
tice, became  in  time  a  barrier  against 
others  who  were  equally  entitled  to  the 
name  Christian.  In  years  past,  contention 
marked  by  acerbity  has  characterized  in 
certain  localities  the  relations  between 
churches  of  the  Disciples,  which  believe  in 
immersion,  and  Baptist  churches,  which 
also  believe  in  immersion.  Those  days, 
however,  are  happily  passing.  It  was 
not  without  significance  that  the  final 
meeting  of  this  convention  of  Disciples  at 
Pittsburgh  was  held  in  a  Baptist  church. 
The  fact  that  the  days  of  sectarian  war- 
fare are  passing  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  influence  which  Campbell  set  in 
motion,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  de- 
nomination which,  tracing  its  descent  from 
him,  has  existed  for  a  hundred  years 
without  a  formal  creed  and  with  remark- 
able freedom  of  organization  combined 
with  striking  unity  of  feeling.  The  one 
address  which  aroused  the  greatest  inter- 


est and  called  forth  the  most  pronounced 
expressions  of  dissent  at  the  Convention 
was  given  by  a  layman.  Colonel  S.  H. 
Church.  He  urged  that  the  spirit  of 
Alexander  Campbell  and  his  colleagues  be 
given  greater  sway  in  dealing  with  the 
particular  problems  of  to-day ;  that  insist- 
ence upon  immersion  as  a  requisite  for 
disdpleship  be  frankly  abandoned  by  the 
Disciples;  that  the  principle  of  religious 
union  be  frankly  acknowledged  as  includ- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew ;  that 
the  Disciples  accept  the  knowledge  that 
modem  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  brought; 
and  that  they  cease  to  bufld  churches  in 
small  communities  already  supplied  with 
churches  bearing  other  names.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Convention  by  a  lai^e 
majority  passed  a  resolution  specifically  dis- 
avowing the  conclusions  which  Colonel 
Church  reached,  his  address  was  the  most 
significant  single  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Q 
♦  An  American  who  had 
FOR  coNVBESATioN  ^^ecn  riding  for  several 
hours  in  a  compart- 
ment in  an*  English  railway  train  with 
several  Englishmen  wrapj>ed  in  impene- 
trable silence  finally  said :  "  Gentiemen, 
I  have  never  committed  murder,  and  if 
any  one  here  is  equally  free  from  crime,  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  him."  There  is  a 
delightful  story  in  Kinglake's  "  Eothen  " 
of  two  Elnglishmen  meeting  in  the  desert 
with  no  other  company  than  their  camels 
and  their  Arab  guides  and  attendants, 
separated  by  many  miles  of  barren  sand 
from  any  other  human  fellowship.  They 
raised  their  hats  and  passed  without  a 
word ;  but  their  servants,  being  more 
human,  stopped  in  the  solitude  and  began 
to  gossip.  Englishmen  are  not  unaware 
of  the  national  unsociability  which  always 
strikes  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  an  American 
until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  For 
the  American  loves  company,  and  will 
talk  with  any  decent  person  who  happens 
to  be  in  his  neighborhood,  w^hile  the 
Englishman  shuns  company  and  retires  to 
his  club  to  get  away  from  it.*  Mr.  Stead, • 
who  is  nothing  if  not  original,  has  devised 
a  scheme  the  object  of  which  is  "  to  get 
rid  of  the  loneliness  of  London — one  of 
its  greatest  curses  ;  to  overcome  the  preva- 
lent stand-offishness,  to  avoid  the  formal- 
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ity  of  introductions,  and  promote  friendly 
feelings* among  people  who  otherwise 
#  would  not  know  each  other.  •  Personally 
I  am  willing  to  talk  to  anybody  in  the 
wide  world — always  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  won't  pick  my  pockets."  The 
plan  which  Mr.  Stead  has  in  mind  is  a 
very  simple  one,  and  it  would  be  very 
diverting  to  see  it  tried  in  London.  He 
proposes  to  establish  what  he  calls  a 
"  flag  section  "  of  a  club  of  which  he  is 
president.  Every  member  of  this  section 
is  to  wear  in  his  buttonhole  two  small 
flags,  one  English  and  the  other  foreign, 
and  these  flags,  reversing  the  significance 
of  the  blue  ribbon,  indicate  that  the 
wearer  is  willing  to  talk  to  anybody  who 
wishes  to  converse  with  him.  If  the 
wearer  of  the  flags  at  any  particular  time 
is  too  busy  for  conversation,  or  does  not 
feel  like  talking,  he  has  only  to  turn  the 
flags  down,  and  he  retires  immediately 
into  the  universal  silence  which  envelops 
the  average  Englishman.  The  New  York 
Sun,  which  reports  this  interesting  scheme, 
compares  the  turning  down  of  the  flags 
to  the  reversal  of  the  sign  of  the  taxicab 
when  it  is  engaged.  The  trouble  with 
Mr.  Stead's  plan  is  that  it  does  not  remove 
the  suspicion  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ejig- 
lishman's  heart  that  most  men  are  unde- 
sirable acquaintances.  That  is  perhaps 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  It  might 
be  suggested,  as  a  beneficent  modification 
of  the  plan,  that  when  a  man  begins  to  be 
bored  he  shall  have  the  right,  without 
personal  offense,  to  turn  his  flags  down. 
If  this  modification  is  accepted,  the  plan 
may  be  adopted  iu  New  York  as  well  as 
m  London.  It  might  even  be  adopted  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Mulford  made  a  dextrous 
use  of  his  deafness  to  protect  himself 
from  the  conversationalists  who  talked  too 
long.  When  he  got  tired  he  took  down 
his  trumpet,  and  then  he  was  as  inaccess- 
ible to  sound  as  Gibraltar  is  to  a  can- 
nonade. 


A    MODERN 
MORALITY    PLAY 


Not  exactiy  in  the  old 
meaning  is  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  play  a  "  moral- 
ity," yet  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back  "  has  in  the  Passer- By  a  personified 
truth  enforcing  a  moral  lesson.     The  in- 


tensity with  which  large  audiences  watch 
this  play  as  it  is  now  presented  in  New 
York  shows  that  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
imagine  that  theater  audiences  care  for 
nothing  but  sensation,  doubtful  sex-prob- 
lems, or  farce.  Here  is  presented  a 
tawdry,  sordid  London  boarding-house — a 
grasping  landlady,  an  untidy  servant,  a  sly 
and  vain  old  maid,  a  snobbish  woman 
sycophant,  with  men  who  are  described  in 
the  cast  as  snob,  bully,  sat>T,  coward,  and 
cad.  To  this  house  filled  with  mean  peo- 
ple who  hate,  despise,  or  cheat  one  another 
comes  the  Passer-By  as  occupant  of  the 
third-floor  back  room.  Admirably  played 
by  one  of  the  most  skilled  of  English 
actors,  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  part  soon  discloses  itself  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  better  self.  With 
kindness  and  graciousness  the  newcomer 
recalls  to  the  young  painter  his  own  early 
art  ideal,  to  the  young  girl  about  to  sell 
herself  in  marriage  the  unselfishness  of 
true  love,  to  the  landlady  the  higher 
standards  of  her  better  days  to  the  slov- 
enly slavey  an  aspiration  for  self-respect. 
And  so  in  each  of  many  cases  the  appeal 
is  to  dim  memories  long  hidden  away 
within  the  heart,  and  in  the  end  we  leave 
a  friendly,  helpful,  good-natured  group  of 
people,  trying  to  be  fair  and  generous, 
where  once  all  was  spitefulness,  back- 
biting, and  viciousness.  The  idea  is  essen- 
tially beautiful,  and  its  application  to  every- 
day conditions  is  clever.  In  point  of 
dramatic  construction,  as  compared,  for 
instance,  with  "  The  Servant  in  the  House," 
Mr.  Jerome's  play  is  rather  clumsily  man- 
aged, particularly  in  the  last  act,  where 
the  remodeled  characters  come  forward 
one  after  another  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
the  treatment,  so  to  speak.  There  is 
some  effective  character  depiction  in  the 
minor  parts,  and  much  that  is  amusing  in 
by-play  and  dialogue.  It  is  really  note- 
worthy that  Mr.  Jerome,  who  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  writer  of  avowedly  comic 
sketches  such  as  those  of  "  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat,"  has  here  subordinated  farcical 
incident  to  serious  purpose.  The  play 
makes  a  simple,  unaffected  appeal  to  the 
better  side  of  human  nature,  and  that  such 
a  theme  is  warmly  received  by  theater 
audiences  is  a  hopeful  indication  of  one 
trend  of  present-day  dramatic  writing. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRAFFIC  IN 

AMERICA 

A  startling  article  on  "  The  Daughters 
of  the  Poor  "  in  the  current  number  of 
McClure's    Magazine    brings    home    to 

'.  public    consciousness    the    fact    that   in 

'  America  there  is  an  extensive  traffic 
in  white  slaves — ^girls  from  eleven  years 

.  of  age  up— who  are  bought,  sold,  and 
used  as  instruments  for  the  gratification 

'  of  men's  lust.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  com- 
munities young  women  have  been  found 
voluntarily  entering  into  a  life  of  vice,  h}^- 
notized  by  sexual  passion,  enticed  by  de- 
lusive hopes  of  grandeur,  or  forced  by  the 
stress  of  poverty.  These  voluntary  pros- 
titutes we  do  not  call  white  slaves.  We 
call  those  white  slaves  who  are  forced  or 
decoyed  into  the  life  of  shame  against 
their  will. 

A  young  Italian  or  Jewess  in  Europe 
has  heard  wonderful  stories  of  America 
as  a  land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  A  young 
man  of  her  own  race  makes  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  gains  her  confidence ;  promises  her, 
if  she  will  emigrate,  littie  to  do  and  plenty 
to  get ;  if  necessary,  wins  her  love  and 
promises  her  marriage  ;  in  some  instances 
has  been  known  actually  to  marry  her ; 
brings  her  to  America  with  him  ;  perhaps 
induces  two  or  three  of  her  friends  to 
accompany  them ;  passes  through  Ellis 
Island,  where  nothing  is  developed  to 
arouse  suspicion ;  takes  her  to  a  house  of 
ill  fame ;  and  there  she  finds  herself  a 
prisoner.  Perhaps  the  first  night  of  her 
residence  she  is  the  victim  of  assault,  and 
enters  on  the  life  prepared  for  her  in 
very  despair ;  perhaps  she  is  induced  to 
take  up  the  life  by  illusive  promises  and 
specious  arguments ;  perhaps  her  inef- 
fective resistance  is  overcome  by  starva- 
tion and  blows.  It  is  reported  by  well- 
informed  officials  that  not  less  thain  three 
thousand  girls  are  thus  decoyed  every 
year  to  swell  the  aimy  of  prostitutes  in 
New  York  City.  As  the  average  life  of 
a  prostitute  does  not  exceed  five  years, 
such  recruiting  does  not  necessarily  in- 
crease the  number. 

This  is  one  form  of  the  traffic.  The 
variants  in  the  form  are  innumerable.  Re- 
cruits are  brought  in  by  similar  processes 
from  smaller  towns  and  cities  or  from 
rural  regions  in  America.     Sometimes  an 


innocent  girl  traveling  to  Nev;  York  falls 
into  conversation  with  a  benevolent-look- 
ing stranger,  who  warns  her  against  the 
dangers  of  a  great  city  ^  offers  to  be  her 
guardian  and  to  conduct  her  to  a  reputa- 
ble and  economical  boarding-house ;  and, 
too  late,  she  finds  herself  imprisoned  in  a 
house  of  ill  fame.  Perhaps  seeking  em- 
ployment, she  goes  to  one  of  the  numerous 
employment  agencies  which  are  used  by 
the  slave  traffickers,  and,  accepting  employ- 
ment, finds  her  mistress  the  manager  of 
a  house  of  vice.  Sometimes,  compara- 
tively alone  and  unfriended,  she  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  seductive  youth  in 
one  of  the  numerous  dance-halls  or  cheap 
dancing  academies  of  the  dty,  and  is 
enticed  by  him  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
from  whose  custody  she  cannot  escape. 
The  methods  are  various;  the  result  is 
always  the  same. 

For,  once  caught,  she  finds  escape  almost 
impossible.  Her  clothes  are  taken  from 
her  and  she  cannot  go  out  Or  her 
first  experience  destroys  all  hope  of  an 
honest  life,  and  she  fields  to  the  persua- 
sions of  plausible  associates.  Or  she  is 
beaten  into  acquiescence.  If  she  gets  out 
of  her  prison,  she  does  not  know  to  whom 
to  appeal.  The  policeman  naturally  regards 
the  appeal  of  a  woman  on  the  street  with 
suspicion,  and  his  reluctance  to  interfere 
is  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  in  many 
cases  local  politicians  of  influence,  on  whom 
his  official  life  depends,  connive  at  this 
traffic,  if  they  do  not  actually  share  its 
profits.  The  fact  that  she  has  spent  even 
a  single  night  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  debars 
her  from  honest  and  honorable  employ- 
ment. Doubtiess  there  are  philanthropic 
men  and  women  who  would  aid  her,  but 
she  does  not  know  where  they  are.  If  she 
is  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  can 
appeal  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  but  she  does  not 
know  of  its  existence.  Society  is  not 
organized  to  protect  her,  and  there  is  a 
very  efficient  and  capable  organization  to 
hold  her  in  slavery.  For  the  business  of 
the  traffickers  in  white  slaves  is  thor- 
oughly organized,  with  affiliated  bodies 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities.  If  a  girl 
escapes,  notice  is  sent  to  these  bodies 
to  recapture  her,  if  possible.  If  she  is 
recaptured,  she  pays  a  penalty  for  her 
temerity  sufficient  to  prevent  not  only  her 
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but  her  companions  from  repeating  the 
attempt.  In  one  authoritatively  reported 
case  a  girl  who  fled  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  later  found  strangled  in  a 
boarding-house  in  the  latter  city.  This 
traffic  is  not  confined  to  New  York  City. 
It  is  carried  on,  though  not  on  so  large  a 
scale,  in  every  important  dty  in  the  coun- 
try, from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
and  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

Think  of  it.  A  young  girl,  innocent 
and  ignorant,  full  of  the  joyousness  of 
youth,  its  hopes,  its  trustfulness,  its  purity, 
confides  herself  to  the  care  of  a  professed 
protector,  leaves  her  home,  follows  him 
unquestioningly,  to  find  herself  betrayed, 
her  purity  despoiled,  her  hopes  converted 
into  despair,  herself  consigned  to  a  life  of 
enforced  shame  and  prolonged  suicide. 
Compared  with  these  purveyors  of  vice 
and  traffickers  in  womanhood,  Mormon 
polygamy  is  a  domestic  virtue.  Com- 
pared with  these  devourers  of  maidens, 
the  fabled  dragons  of  ancient  story  were 
merciful  beasts.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve in  a  personal  devil.  There  are 
certainly  some  personal  devils  in  America, 
whether  or  no  there  are  any  disembodied 
ones. 

Those  who  deny  these  facts  are  either 
afflicted  with  an  extraordinary  ignorance  or 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  impudence. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  does  not  depend 
on  magazine  or  newspaper  writers.  The 
facts  have  been  proved  in  court  trials  in 
J^ew   York,    Philadelphia,    and   Chicago. 

/  There  have  been  over  a  score  of  convic- 
tions of  these  slave  traffickers  since  1907 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  New 
York  City  alone.  They  will  be  found 
officially  reported  in  the  forthcoming  report 
on  this  subject  by  the  Congp-essional  Im- 

'  migration  Commission.  They  are  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  made  in  1905  between 
the  United  States  and  European  Gov- 
ernments for  the  suppression  of  the  inter- 
national traffic.  They  led  to  the  recent 
enactment  of  a  Federal  statute  extending 
over  imported  white  slaves  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  courts,  a  statute 
unhappily  robbed  of  half  its  power  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  that  it  is  unconstitutional  in 
the  d^^ee  and  extent  of  the  protection 
afforded.     In  the  face  of  these  facts,  to 


deny  that  the  traffic  in  enslaved  girls  ex- 
ists is  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
public.  To  affirm  that  the  report  of  these 
facts  defames  the  tenement-house  dwell- 
ers IS  to  presume  on  the  mental  incom- 
petence of  the  public.  They  are  reported 
that  the  informed  and  inflamed  public  may 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
tenement-houses. 

The  cause  of  this  wholesale  crime  is 
greed,  lust,  and  cruelty  in  a  fe\v,  indiffer- 
ence m  more,  ignorance  in  many.  The 
remedy  is  informing  the  public  ot  the 
facts  and  lighting  the  flame  of  a  public 
indignation  that  shall  drive  these  traffick- 
ers out  of  their  nefarious  business. 
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It  is  a  relief  and  also  a  corrective  to  turn 
from  the  appalling  story  of  the  systematic 
traffic  in  girls,  and  the  equally  appalling 
story  of  vile  p)olitics  which  Judge  Lindsey 
dramatically  tells  in  the  current  number  of 
Everybody's  Magazine,  and  the  other  sto- 
ries of  vice,  fraud,  and  crime  which  crowd 
the  newspapers  this  autumn,  to  the  careers 
of  five  Americans  who  have  died  within 
the  last  ten  days.  One  feels  that  in  these 
careers  he  is  in  touch  with  the  real  Ameri- 
can ;  the  deep  undercurrent,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  the  filth  and  froth  are  so 
offensively  evident.  The  daily  newspaper 
is  forced  by  its  emphasis  on  the  events  of 
the  day  to  obliterate  the  perspective  in 
which  those  events  can  be  estimated  and 
understood.  Against  the  lives  of  these 
five  Americans  the  stories  of  the  partner- 
ships of  politics  and  vice  do  not  lose  their 
repulsiveness ;  but  they  no  longer  fill  the 
horizon  of  National  life. 

Henry  C.  Lea  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  historical  scholars. 
He  gave  fifty  years  of  tireless  historical 
research  to  the  production  of  fourteen  vol- 
umes on  "  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,"  "  Auricu- 
lar Confession  and  Indulgence,"  "The 
Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  The 
Inquisition  of  Spain,"  "  The  Inquisition  in 
Spanish  Dependencies,"  with  several  vol- 
umes on  lesser  phases  of  his  main  theme. 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  general 
reader;  but  celibacy,  confession,  and  indul- 
gence lie  at  the  foundation  and  formation 
of  Christianity  in  Western  Europe,  and, 
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later,  the  Inquisition  decided  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  Europe  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Unless  these  subjects 
are  understood,  it  is  not  possible  to  under- 
stand Spain  to-day.  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  early  arrest  of  Spanish  America 
become  luminous  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Lea's 
research.  The  ordinary  sources  of  pub- 
lished documents  were  .only  secondary  for 
him.  On  his  subjects  they  covered  but 
half  the  field.  He  wisely  determined 
to  study  and  describe,  not  events,  but 
the  mstitutions  which  create  events.  He 
studied  institutions  by  stud3dng  their  judi- 
cial and  legal  processes  in  thousands  of 
cases.  He  gathered  an  unrivaled  library 
covering  the  whole  range  of  patristic 
and  ecclesiastical  literature.  He  bought 
original  papers  wherever  offered,  and 
possessed  tomes  of  original  Inquisition 
records.  He  employed  students  to  brief 
and  copy  in  every  great  library  in  Europe, 
from  Stockholm  to  Madrid.  Where  most 
men  gather  notes  he  gathered  volumes. 
None  ever  justly  impugned  his  good 
faith,  his  impartiality,  his  industry,  or  his 
inflexible  determination  to  secure  the 
exact  truth.  He  was  forty-two  when, 
after  ten  years  of  study,  he  wrote  his  first 
study  of  mediaeval  institutions,  "  Supersti* 
tion  and  Force,"  in  which  he  dealt  with 
ordeal,  wager  of  battJe,  and  torture.  For 
forty-two  years  after,  he  labored  with 
unsparing  system  and  precision. 

Dr.  Lea  came  of  a  family  of  learning  and 
of  letters.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Matthew  Carey,  was  a  century  ago  a  great 
pubDsher.  His  father,  Isaac  Lea,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  of  early  American 
naturalists.  When  the  Civil  War  came, 
Dr.  Lea  was  not,  like  some  historians, 
careless  of  his  own  day.  He  led  in  the 
movement  which  made  Philadelphia  a 
Union  dty.  He  associated  himself  later 
with  Civil  Service  Reform.  He  almost 
began  the  demand  for  reform  in  munid 
pal  government.  He  was  to  the  end 
of  his  life  always  attacking  the  corrupt 
machine  which  rules  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
corrupt  leaders.  Honored  at  home,  his 
chief  recognition  came  abroad,  where  his 
subjects  bore  more  directly  on  vital  and 
local  needs  and  memories.  His  works  have 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  His  was  a  fruitful  life  well  lived  in 
the  single  purpose  of  so  writing  histor>' 


that  men  would  learn,  as  from  a  laboratory 
experinient,  how  perilous  is  f anatidsm  and 
how  poisonous  secret  power. 

Bishop  Hare,  who  died  at  Atiantic  City 
on  October  23,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age,  was  a  man  whose  leadership 
was  inspired  by  a  deeply  religious  spirit 
and  by  constant  meditation  on  the  things 
of  God ;  but  he  was  also  sagadous  and 
practical  in  applying  the  forces  of  relig- 
ious conviction  to  the  needs  of  to-day. 
Bom  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  educated 
m  Philadelphia  at  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
the  University,  and  the  Divinity  School,  his 
first  charge  was  in  the  latter  dty.  In  1870 
he  entered  the  missionary  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  its  Board.  Three  years 
later  he  was  chosen  as  Missionary  Bishop 
of  South  Dakota,  where  his  parishioners 
were  largely  undvilized  Indians,  and  it  is 
by  his  work  as  apostie  to  the  Indians  that 
Bishop  Hare  will  be  remembered-  He 
began  at  the  foundation,  planned  his  work 
along  lines  of  steady  development,  estab- 
lished schools  for  Indian  children,  multi- 
plied the  number  of  missions,  inspired 
young  men  with  a  desire  for  service, 
placed  them  at  strategical  points,  worked 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  master  the 
field  in  detail  and  to  deal  with  it  with 
the  utmost  effectiveness.  Ten  thousand 
Indians  have  become  Christians  as  the 
result  of  his  teaching,  and  have  been 
generous  builders  of  churches,  on  which, 
The  Churchman  reports,  not  a  dollar  of 
indebtedness  rests.  Twentj^  years  ago, 
in  what  was  felt  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  missions 
in  the  Far  East,  Bishop  Hare  was  recog- 
nized as  pre-eminently  the  man  to  study 
the  situation  on  the  ground,  and  his  report 
to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church 
had  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  his- 
tory of  missionary  work.  Bishop  Hare 
had  a  most  attractive  personality.  He 
was  dedsive  but  gentle,  kindly,  and  win- 
ning. He  knew  how  to  draw  upon  the 
rich  stores  of  experience  with  oratorical 
effectiveness  and  charm.  He  was  espe- 
cially happy  in  describing  Indian  charac- 
ter and  Hfe,  and  he  never  failed  to  inter- 
est his  congregations  in  these  subjects. 
Among  the  bishops  of  his  generation  no 
one  was  more  influential  or  more  deeply 
loved. 
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Rufus  Wheeler  Peckham,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
who  died  at  his  home  near  Albany,  New 
York,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that 
State.  He  was  bom  in  Albany,  had 
an  academic  education,  spent  a  year 
abroad,  studied  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  gained  a  National  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  through  his  defeat  of  Senator 
Edmunds  in  the  bank  tax  cases  which 
came  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1881.  During  the  following 
years  he  was  counsel  in  a  number  of  well 
known  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Tilden  , 
and,  from  1874  until  he  took  his  place  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bench, 
was  prominent  in  Democratic  State  and 
National  Conventions.  He  had  a  warm 
regard  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  had  great 
confidence  in  his  capability  as  a  jurist, 
and  who  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  in  1895.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously serving  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  in  his  pro- 
fession, of  stainless  character,  of  an  in- 
trepid spirit  and  a  vigorous  and  decisive 
mind ;  and  his  decisions  in  several  cases 
were  matters  of  National  importance. 
As  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist  Judge  Peck- 
ham's  abilities  were  of  a  high,  though  not 
of  the  highest,  order.  He  belonged  to 
the  older  school  of  jurists;  and  his 
strength  lay  in  learning,  lucidity,  and  in- 
trepidity rather  than  in  breadth  of  view 
and  sympathy  with  the  widening  concep- 
tion of  law  which  in  our  generation,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  is  bringing  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  law  into  more 
vital  relations  with  human  conditions. 

The  two  soldiers  in  this  group  of  five 
Americans  were  even  more  distinguished 
for  their  services  in  times  of  peace  than  in 
time  of  war.  Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge 
was  almost  as  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
military  affairs  as  is  Admiral  Mahan  on 
naval  aftairs.  Bom  in  the  beautful  old 
town  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  of  a 
New  England  family  of  distinction,  Colo- 
nel Dodge  received  his  military  education 
in  Berlin,  and  later  was  graduated  at  the 
London  University.  Entering  a  regiment 
of  the  New  York  Volunteers  in  1862,  he 
was  in  continuous  service  with  the  Army 


of  the  Potomac  under  Generals  Keamy 
and  Howard,  passed  through  all  the  lower 
ranks  to  a  colonelcy,  was  wounded  on 
several  occasions,  and  lost  a  leg  at  the 
Battie  of  Gettysburg.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  became  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  regular  army,  but  retired  from  active 
service  in  1870.  He  belonged  to  a  small 
group  of  soldiers  who  are  also  scholars. 
He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  military 
science,  and  was  an  authority  in  several 
fields  of  military  knowledge,  his  series  of  mil- 
itary histories — including  the  biographies  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus — being  both  authoritative 
and  interesting.  They  represented  great 
thoroughness  of  method,  for  Colonel 
Dodge  never  spared  himself  in  securing 
first-hand  knowledge  of  all  matters  about 
which  he  wrote  He  visited  the  battiefields 
and  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  campaigns  which  he  described. 
Much  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  these 
pursuits  abroad.  But  his  separation  from 
home  interests  and  occupations  made  him, 
if  possible,  a  more  ardent  American.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  achieved 
an  honorable  place  among  military  histo- 
rians. 

Few  Americans  were  better  known 
than  Major-General  Oliver  Otis  Howard. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maine  ;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  and  at  the  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1854 ;  was  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  until  the  opening  of  the  war, 
when  he  took  command  of  a  Maine  regi- 
ment. He  was  in  charge  of  a  brigade  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  was  made 
Brigadier-General  for  gallantry,  was  twice 
wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  lost  his  right  arm, 
was  present  at  Antietam,  became  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  commanded  a 
corps  at  Fredericksburg,  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Missionary  Ridge,  held  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  was  greatly  criticised  for  what, 
among  military  experts,  was  held  to  be  a 
grave  mistake  of  military  judgment.  This 
criticism,  directed  solely  at  General  How- 
ard's judgment,  is  not  upheld  by  some  writ- 
ers of  high  authority.  He  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  General  Sherman's  army  on 
its  march  to  the  sea.  His  record  of  active 
military  service  was  long  and  was  con- 
spicuous for  gallantr>'.  Later  he  saw 
active   service   in  campaigns  against  the 
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ImliaDS,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
tlif  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  be- 
came a  prolific  writer  and  an  ardent  worker 
in  several  fields  of  Christian  endeavor — 
for  General  Howard  was  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian man  throughout  his  entire  career. 
Like  Stonewall  Jackson,  he  had  an  implicit 
reliance  on  the  Providential  guidance  of 
events.  His  theology  was  conservative, 
but  he  held  his  faith  in  a  human  and  sym- 
pathetic spint.  His  services  during  the 
Civil  War  were  many  and  important. 
Hardly  less  important  was  his  service  at 
the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  In 
this  position  he  became  the  unselfish  and 
untiring  servant  of  a  people  just  emerged 
from  slavery.  Here  again  it  may  be 
that  his  judgment  was  at  fault,  for  he 
conducted  the  Bureau  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  President  Johnson,  who  had  no  real 
sympathy  with  the  work,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  subordinates  for  whose 
appointments  he  had  no  responsibility,  but 
for  whose  conduct  he  was  held  to  a  sharp 
responsibility.  No  man  was  more  bitterly 
criticised.  If  he  had  been  prudent,  he 
would  have  resigned  his  position  rather 
than  have  retained  it  under  conditions  so 
unjust.  He  showed  his  unselfishness  by 
hazarding  his  reputation  rather  than  leav- 
ing the  f reedmen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  without  sympathy  for  these  wards  of 
the  Nation. 


THE  LAKE  MOHONK 

PLATFORM 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  had 
an  influence  on  National  affairs  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in  it. 
While  the  country  was  still  committed  to 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  Indians  shut  up 
in  reservations  until  they  had  been  pre- 
pared for  freedom,  it  called  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  reservation  system  and 
the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  In- 
dians in  severalty.  While  the  Nation  was 
still  leaving  the  education  of  the  Indians 
to  the  voluntar>'  efforts  of  missionary  and 
philanthropic  societies,  tne  Conference 
called  for  the  establishment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  for  the  Indians  under  Federal 
control.  While  the  offices  in  the  Indian 
service  were  still  regarded  as  political,  and 


the  agents  and  inspectors  were  changed 
with  every  changing  Administration,  the 
Conference  declared  that  they  should  be 
brought  under  the  civil  service,  in  order 
that  a  continuous  and  consistent  policy 
might  be  made  possible.  Congress  suc- 
cessively adopted  these  three  fundamental 
reforms,  not  in  compliance  with  any  de- 
mand of  the  Conference,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  public  opinion  which  the  Confer- 
ence had  both  interpreted  and  helped  to 
create.  Similarly,  the  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence at  Lake  Mohonk  called  for  a  per- 
manent tribunal  to  settie  international 
difficulties — a  Supreme  Court  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  corresponding  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — two  years 
before  the  first  Hag^e  Conference  was 
assembled.  The  character  of  the  men 
invited  by  Mr.  Smiley  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  their  comparative  freedom 
from  political  and  ecclesiastical  prejudices 
and  prepossession,  the  absence  of  doc- 
trinaires on  the  one  hand  and  of  self-seek- 
ers on  the  other,  the  perfect  -freedom  of 
debate,  and  the  substantial  unanimity  of 
the  conclusions  finally  embodied  in  the 
annual  platforms,  have  made  these  gather- 
ings truly  representative  of  the  best  sen- 
timent in  the  Nation.  When,  therefore, 
this  Conference  declares  itself  upon  our 
colonial  problems,  its  declaration  receives 
instant  public  attention,  and  will  obtain, 
as  it  deserves,  very  serious  public  consid- 
eration. 

There  are  certain  much-discussed  colo- 
nial questions  on  which  the  Conference  is 
silent.  They  are  historical,  not  practical ; 
they  concern  the  past,  not  the  present  nor 
the  future.  Was  the  Spanish  War  just 
or  unjust  ?  Ought  we  to  have  taken  over 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  ?  These 
are  now  purely  academic  questions.  There 
are  few  people  who  think  we  ever  ought  to 
have  imported  negro  slaves  into  the  United 
States,  or  that  in  getting  possession  of 
the  Indian  Territory  the  National  polic}* 
has  been  free  from  cruel  injustice.  But 
these  opinions  do  not  affect  our  present 
duty  toward  the  Indians  and  the  Africans 
under  our  authority.  Some  strict  consti- 
tutionalists think  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana was  unconstitutional,  and  most  mod- 
ern moralists  think  the  Mexican  War  was 
unjustifiable ;  but  these  opinions  do  not 
affect  our   dutj'   toward    the    te'rritories 
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acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  Mexican  War.  Wliether  the  Spanish 
War  was  just  or  'unjust,  whether  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines  was  justifiable  or  unjusti- 
fiable, sue  questions  very  appropriate  for 
a  boys'  debating  society  in  a  high  school ; 
but  they  are  not  appropriate  for  mature 
men  interested  in  present-day  problems, 
because  they  are  not  present-day  prob- 
lems. The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  of 
Hawaii,  and  of  the  Philippines  are  now, 
in  fact,  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  the  North  American 
Indians.  The  only  present-day  problem 
is.  What  is  the  Nation's  duty  toward 
them  ?  And  to  that  question  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  answers,  Govern 
them  now  in  such  fashion  as  shall  pre- 
pare them  for  eventual  self-government 
This  platform  was  adopted  by  a  Confer- 
ence in  which  these  foreign  races  were 
represented  not  only  by  Anglo-Saxon 
officials  familiar  with  the  conditions,  but 
by  at  least  one  native  representative  each 
of  the  Porto  Ricans,  the  Filipinos,  and 
the  North  American  Indians.  And  it  was 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  rep- 
resentative committee,  and  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice  in  the  Conference.  So 
far  as  it  bears  on  our  colonial  problems 
it  is  as  follows : 

The  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
establish  by  the  force  of  its  laws  and  the 
influence  of^its  example  liberty  and  justice 
is  the  same  toward  all  its  nofi-citizen  sub- 
jects, whether  those  subjects  be  the  young 
men  not  yet  grown  to  full  citizenship,  or  the 
aborigines  under  our  sovereignty,  or  the 
newly  landed  immigrants  unfamiliar  with 
the  nature  and  operation  of  free  institutions, 
or  the  negroes  recently  emerged  from  sla- 
very, or  the  inhabitants  of  our  insular  posses- 
sions with  no  historic  preparation  for  democ- 
racy— that  is,  the  reign  of  the  people.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  just  government  is  self- 
government.  Keeping  this  end  ever  in  view, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  to  give  to  all 
under  its  authority  adequate  protection  of 
person  and  of  property,  whether  personal  or 
communal,  government  by  law  not  by  the 
will  of  a  personal  ruler,  military  or  civil, 
courts  of  law  accessible  to  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest,  processes  of  law  prompt,  eco- 
nomical, and  equal  in  their  operation,  taxes 
no  heavier  than  the  expenses  of  their  gov- 
•  eminent  economically  administered  require, 
sanitary  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
preventable  disease  and  the  establishment  of 
hygienic  conditions,  schools  which  shall  fur- 
msh  industrial  and  moral  as  well  as  academic 


instruction,  and,  through  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  churches,  the  inspiration  of  a  religion 
founded  not  on  the  fear  but  on  the  love  of 
God. 

This  means  for  the  North  American  Indian 
the  abolition  of  the  tribal  relation  in  which 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  are 
denied,  the  substitution  of  personal  for  tribal 
property,  the  recognition  of  the  Indian's 
right  to  travel  freely  and  peaceably  and  to 
buy  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  and  his 
ultimate  admission  to  American  citizenship. 
It  means  for  the  Filipino  opening  to  him  the 
American  market  as  it  has  been  opened  to 
the  Hawaiian  and  the  Porto  Rican.  It  means 
that  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  her  insular  possessions  should  be 
clearly  defined  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
It  means  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  insular 
possessions  the  maintenance  of  local  self- 
government  as  a  preparation  for  future  in- 
sular self-government  and  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  an  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
courts  and  procedure.  And  it  means  for 
all — North  American  Indians,  native  races  of 
Alaska,  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians,  and  Fili- 
pinos— the  vigorous  prosecution  and  con- 
dign punishment  of  all  men  engaged  in  law- 
less endeavors  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
public  or  private  property,  the  establishment 
by  law  of  efficient  police  regulations  to  safe- 
guard the  people  against  the  vices  of  civili- 
zation, adequate  sanitary  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  people's  health,  adequate 
systems  of  education  for  their  mental  and 
moral  development,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  industries  by  providing  industrial  train- 
ing, developing  their  resources,  and  promot- 
ing easy  access  to  profitable  markets.  Fi- 
nally, it  means  securing  well-paid  agents  of 
unquestionable  integrity  and  proved  capacity 
to  represent  the  Nation  in  its  work  for  the 
betterment  of  these  peoples.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  either  eventual  Statehood 
or  eventual  independence  for  our  island 
possessions.  It  may  mean  self-government 
under  American  protection  and  subject  to 
American  sovereignty.  But  whatever  re- 
lationship may  be  established  between 
America  and  her  insular  possessions  in  the 
future,  just  government  must  mean,  for  all 
peoples  under  her  protection  and  subject  to 
her  sovereignty,  government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governed  now,  that  is,  justice,  and 
eventual  self-government,  which  is  the  con- 
summation of  liberty. 

With  all  that  this  platform  affirms  The 
Outlook  is  in  hearty  accord.  But  it  is  pre- 
pared to  say  more  than  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  was  prepared  to  say — at  least 
with  unanimity.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  island  possessions  should  ever  become 
States  in  the  Union.  We  do  not  believe 
that  when  they  are  prepared  for  independ- 
ence they  will  desire  independence,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  independence 
should  be  forced  upon  them.     We  believe 
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that  our  present  government  should  be 
shaped  to  bring  about  eventually  "  self- 
government  under  American  protection 
and  subject  to  American  sovereignty.'* 
We  bebeve  that  this  is  what  a  majority  of 
the  more  thoughtful  citizens  both  of  Porto 
Rico  and  of  the  Philippines  desire.  And 
we  believe  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  the  American  people  should  take 
this  question  up,  reach  a  conclusion  up?n 
it,  and  let  its  insular  subjects  know  what 
that  conclusion  is,  that  they  may  intelli- 
gently co-operate  with  us  toward  the 
desired  result. 

B 

IS  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

PRACTICABLE? 

In  a  speech  at  Detroit  eleven  years  ago, 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  then  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  declared,  **  I  am  pleading 
for  a  social  order  of  fair  play,  a  social 
order  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done 
by."  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
declaration  that  he  undertook  to  admin- 
ister the  Mayor's  office.  He  was  twice 
re-elected  Mayor ;  and  his  brave  idealism 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  good  government 
all  over  the  country.  In  consequence  he 
was  dubbed  "Golden  Rule  Jones,"  and 
**  Golden  Rule  Jones  "  he  remained  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

This  explicit  and  avowed  attempt  to 
apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  tasks  of 
municipal  government,  including  the  stern 
duties  of  the  police,  was  ridiculed  as  vis- 
ionary and  futile.  Politics,  it  was  said, 
especially  municipal  politics,  furnished  no 
suitable  field  for  the  application  of  such  a 
principle.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  was 
continued,  not  only  under  Mayor  Jones, 
but  under  Mayor  Whitlock,  his  successor. 
Still  further,  it  extended  beyond  Toledo. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook  Mr.  William  J.  Norton,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cleveland,  tells  of  the  way  in 
which  Chief  Kohler  has  undertaken  to 
apply  that  rule  to  the  administration  of 
the  Cleveland  police. 

Of  course  Toledo  and  Cleveland  are 
not  the  only  cities  in  which  municipal 
officials  have  tried  to  govern  their  conduct 
by  the  Golden  Rule ;  for  wherever  men 
are  trying  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  they  are  following 
that  rule   consciously   or   unconsciously; 


but  Toledo  and  Cleveland  have  some 
claim  to  distinction  through  the  fact  that 
municipal  officials  in  both  cities  have  de- 
liberately set  that  rule  up  as  a  standard 
by  which  they  wish  their  actions  to  be 
judged. 

Is  that  rule  a  practical  one  for  an  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  control  and  punish- 
ment of  the  lawless  ?  It  might  be  very 
easy  to  conclude  from  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Norton  that  it  is  not.  Before  the 
reader  reaches  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule 
means  the  triumph  of  sentimentalism  and 
the  defeat  of  law  and  order,  let  him  remind 
himself  of  what  the  Golden  Rule  is.  Per- 
haps he  may  discover  that  the  fault,  if  fault  • 
there  be,  is  to  be  laid  not  to  the  Golden 
Rule  but  to  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tive officer  to  understand  and  apply  it. 

What,  then,  so  far  as  the  public  officer 
is  concerned,  is  involved  in  the  saying, 
"  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  "  ? 

In  answering  this  question  two  things 
must  be  borne  in  mind :  In  the  first 
place,  when  he  deals  with  an  offender,  the  • 
public  officer  is  acting  not  for  himself 
but  for  society,  and  what  he  does  affects 
not  only  the  offender  but  society  also. 
He  is  doing  something  to  society  as  well 
as  to  the  offender.  If,  therefore,  he  is  to 
be  governed  in  his  whole  conduct  by  the 
Golden  Rule,  he  must  observe  that  rule 
not  only  in  his  conduct  toward  the 
offender,  but  also  in  his  conduct  toward 
society.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  public 
official  should  paraphrase  the  Golden 
Rule  so  that  it  reads.  As  ye  would  that 
the  criminal  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
also  to  the  criminal  likewise.  He  must 
see  that  it  reads  as  well.  As  ye  would 
that  society  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
to  society  likewise.  If  the  official  desires 
society  to  protect  him,  he  in  turn,  as  he 
performs  his  duty,  is  under  obligation  to 
protect  society.  In  the  second  place,  the 
public  official  who  undertakes  to  apply 
the  Golden  Rule  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  is  not  fit  to  apply  that  rule  on 
behalf  of  society  unless  his  standards  of 
what  is  desirable  are  much  higher  than 
the  standards  of  the  offenders  with  whom ' 
he  deals.  When  the  common  "  drunk  " 
is  arrested,  all  he  wishes  that  men  would 
do  to  him  is  to  let  him  go.     That,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  mean  that  the  public  offi- 
cial should  wish  the  same  thing  for  him. 
The  Golden  Rule  is  not,  Do  unto  others 
what  they  want  you  to  do  to  them,  but, 
Do  unto  others  what  you  would  have 
them  do  to  you.  It  would  be  perfectly 
fair,  therefore,  to  say  to  the  head  of  a 
poKce  department :  "  Perhaps  all  that  you 
would  wish  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
if  you  were  a  vagrant,  would  be  to  save 
you  from  disagreeable  consequences.  If 
so,  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  a  Golden 
Rule  Police  Chief.  Probably,  however, 
what  you  would  really  vnsh  others  to  do 
to  you  would  be  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
escape  from  being  a  vagrant.  If  that  is 
so,  then  that  is  what  you  ought  to  do  for 
the  vagrant." 

The  application  of  this  is  clear.  Any 
disciplinary  official  who  undertakes  to 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  must  have  as  his 
aim,  first,  the  protection  of  society,  and, 
second,  the  reform  of  the  offender.  If 
the  official  fails  to  attain  this  twofold  end, 
it  is  not  because  he  has  applied  the  Golden 
Rule,  but  because  he  has  failed  to  apply  it. 

a 
THE  SPECTATOR 

The  peculiar  thing  about  hermits  is  that 
they  are  always  in  the  public  eye.  Not 
that  it  is  their  fault.  From  the  earliest 
times  they  have  always  been  going  out 
into  wildernesses  and  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  and  the  world  has  immediately 
and  inevitably  worn  a  pathway  to  their 
doors.  A  hermit  is  a  living  appeal  to 
human  curiosity,  and  never  appeals  in 
vain.  Wherever  one  establishes  himself 
migration  always  sets  in;  and  a  really 
good  hermit  may  be  said  to  be  as  sub- 
stantial an  attraction  to  a  neighborhood  as 
a  historical  landmark  or  a  *  fine  bit  of 
scenery. 

S 

The  Spectator,  being  lineally  descended 
from  Eve,  has  his  share  of  curiosity, 
and  so  promptly  went  to  call  upon  a 
hermit  near  whose  retreat  he  found  him- 
self the  other  day.  There  was  no  path- 
less solitude  about  this  particular  hermit- 
age. The  Spectator  took  a  trolley  along 
the  rocky  New  England  shore  and  got  off 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  thriving  seaport, 
where  two  roads  meet,  one  from  the  hills 
and  the  other  from  the  harbor.     The  hill 


road  was  the  hermit's  way,  and  climbed 
leisurely  over  rock  and  through  fern,  with 
enchanting  views  over  the  blue  sea  at 
every  turn.  Then  it  dipped  deeper  and 
deeper  into  birch  and  beech  wood,  and  the 
air  took  a  spicy  woodland  tang  as  the 
road  turned  to  a  track  and  the  track  to  a 
foot-path.  And  suddenly,  in  a  little  glade, 
lo,  there  was  the  hermitage,  enibowered 
in  hop-vine  and  sweet-peas,  with  rustic 
benches  under  the  overarching  trees,  and 
a  bright-eyed  chipmunk,  entirely  unafraid, 
whisking  about  the  doorstep.  A  modem 
hermitage  it  was — no  hut  of  twigs  or 
cavern  in  the  rock,  but  built  of  logs,  with 
well-shingled  roof  and  orthodox  stove- 
pipe. From  within  came  a  cheerful  voice. 
"  Good-morning.  Won't  you  step  in  .'**' 
And  from  the  depths  of  a  very  comforta- 
ble IVIorris  chair  the  hermit  rose  and  came 
forward  to  do  the  honors. 


The  Morris  chair,  however,  was  the 
only  article  of  luxurj'  in  the  hermitage, 
and  as  it  was  the  only  chair,  it  did  well  to 
be  comfortable.  A  couple  of  benches,  a 
cooking-stove,  and  some  book-shelves  were 
the  only  other  furniture  in  this  main  room, 
which  would  have  seemed  hardly  large 
enough  to  turn  round  in  if  another  had 
not  opened  off  it — evidentiy  the  hermit's 
sleeping-chamber — which  was  not  much 
bigger  than  a  bird-box.  Yet  the  impres- 
sion was  one  of  comfort,  of  life  reduced 
to  the  primal  simplicities  but  holding  the 
solid  essentials.  "  Yes,  I  built  it  myself, 
and  just  the  way  I  wanted  it,"  said  the 
gray-haired  hermit,  smiling.  "  I  built  my 
first  log  cabin  not  half  this  size,  and  lived 
in  it  six  years.  Then  I  wanted  mote  room 
and  things  a  littie  different.  Been  here 
nearly  twenty  years.  Lonely  ?  \\'ell,  no, 
not  exactly.  Nigh  to  two  thousand  visitors 
this  season,  so  far." 
B 

*'  Want  to  see  the  birds  ?  'Most  every- 
body does."  He  took  down  a  box, 
gathered  some  hemp  seed  in  his  hand,  and 
flung  it  on  the  door-stone.  Down  came 
a  towhee  bunting,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  molting,  but  still  brave  in  red  and 
brown,  and  hopped  to  the  very  threshold. 
The  chipmunk  wanted  his  share  too. 
"This  time  of  day  the  birds  aren't  so 
plentiful,"  explained  the  hermit.     But  they 
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came,  and  were  as  fearless  as  chickens  at 
feeding  time.  Slung  on  a  wire  between 
two  trees  was  a  can  with  a  big  lump  of 
suet  in  it  for  them,  a  delicacy  which  birds 
greatly  appreciate,  it  seems.  Another 
receptacle  held  what  looked  like  insect 
marmalade.  "That's  sweetened  water, 
put  there  to  sour,  and  to  catch  the  brown- 
tail  moth,"  the  hermit  said.  '*  They  just 
flock  to  it,  and  it  kills  them.  There's  a 
disease  following  them  now,  killing  them 
all  off,  anyway.  I  collected  dozens  of 
nests  this  year,  and  only  five  hatched  out, 
and  they  were  sickly.  No,  I  don't  think 
it's  the  parasites  the  Government  brought 
over  ;  it's  just  a  disease.  But  the  gypsy- 
moth  parasite  is  all  right  and  at  work. 
These  woods  were  a  sight  with  gypsy-moth 
two  or  three  years  ago,  but  I  believe  the 
Government  parasite  and  the  spra>ing 
will  finish  them  up." 
S3 
Some  hermits  have  retired  from  the 
world  because  of  its  wickedness ;  others 
because  they  have  been  crossed  in  love. 
This  wildwood  solitary  had  a  modern 
reason,  neither  religious  nor  romantic. 
A  hard-worked  bookkeeper,  broken  in 
health,  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia,  and  with  a 
cough  which  the  doctors  declared  could 
be  cured  only  by  living  among  the  pines, 
he  came  to  the  neighboring  seaport  to  tr>' 
if  he  could  get  a  berth  on  a  fishing-vessel. 
But  no  skipper  would  take  him,  and  he 
went  into  the  woods  to  die,  as  he  sup- 
posed. Instead  of  that,  however,  after 
he  had  pitched  a  tent  and  dwelt  among 
the  trees  for  a  few  months  he  was  able  to 
build  himself  a  log  cabin  out  of  logs  cut 
by  his  own  labor ;  and  since  then  he  has 
never  known  ill  health,  but  is  as  hale  and 
hearty  an  old  inhabitant  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  The  Spectator  felt  a  curiosity  as 
to  how  a  man  coming  from  a  city  could 
thus  take  up  the  life  of  the  woods.  But 
his  first  question  on  the  subject  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  hermit  was  no  tender- 
foot, but  had  spent  his  boyhood  on  a 
Maine  farm,  and  known  the  life  of  the 
lumber  camps  and  the  trails  of  the  trap- 
pers from  his  earliest  years.  His  mild 
eye  lit  up  as  he  described  a  juvenile  battle 
with  a  bear  which  got  into  the  log  pig-pen 
in  those  far-off  days,  and  a  raid  which  the 
wolves  made  on  his  father's  sheep,  killing 
fiftpon    in    one    night     Woodcraft    was 


second  nature  to  him,  not  a  new  experi- 
ment, when  he  came  to  set  up  a  her- 
mitage. 

S3 

As  has  been  said,  however,  the  profes- 
sion of  a  hermit  has  its  social  side.  For 
this  the  Spectator's  hermit  was  surpris- 
ingly well  fitted — or  was  it  simply  practice 
that  made  perfect  ?  A  man  who  receives 
five  thousand  visitors  a  year  necessarily 
learns  to  do  it  well.  "  The  town  folks 
come  out  all  through  the  winter,  mostly 
on  Sundays.  The  last  Sunday  before  the 
beaches  opened,  this  spring,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  nine  people  here.  Of 
course  they  can't  all  get  inside,  only  just 
a  few  at  a  time.  When  £he  beaches  open 
and  the  summer  visitors  begin  to  come, 
sometimes  I'm  that  tired  at  night  I  can 
hardly  sleep.  The  birds  and  the  squirrels 
don't  mind  the  people  much  if  they  sit 
down  and  keep  quiet.  Some  of  the  visit- 
ors take  photographs.  Here's  one  of  my 
red  squirrel  that  used  to  walk  along  a 
rope,  upside  down,  after  nuts."  It  was 
truly  a  surprising  snapshot  of  a  furry- 
tailed  acrobat,  like  a  fly  on  a  ceiling,  going 
hand  over  hand  pendent  along  a  rope  to 
a  feeding-box  full  of  nuts.  "  And  one  of 
the  birds  used  to  ring  a  beU  when  he 
wanted  bird  seed.  Some  folks  say  animals 
haven't  intelligence  the  way  men  have. 
Now  that — "  And  then  the  hermit  launched 
out  in  an  entertaining  talk  on  instinct. 
B 

Not  for  nothing  had  the  hermitage  its 
book-shelves.  "  Brain  and  Personality  " 
and  "Wild  Birds  of  North  America" 
elbowed  the  encyclopaedia  and  Thoreau. 
A  true  New  England  character  was  this 
woodlander,  and  worth  listening  to.  The 
Spectator  came  away  down  the  sylvan 
path,  not  wondering  at  the  stout  register 
of  visitors  in  which  he  was  courteously 
asked  to  inscribe  his  name.  Also  he  has 
remembered  ever  since  with  an  inward 
joy  the  thick  red  book  on  the  second  shelf 
close  by  the  Morris  chair.  Who  would 
have  expected  to  find  "  Who's  Who  in 
America  "  in  a  hermitage  }  Yet  there  it 
is ;  and  for  his  part  the  Spectator  much 
prefers  it  to  the  scourge  and  the  skull  of 
the  time-honored  St.  Simeon  Stylitesvariet}^ 
of  anchorite.  Imagine  St.  Simeon  with  a 
chipmunk — or  rather,  imagine  a  chipmunk 
confronted  with  St.  Simeon  1 
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Chief  Kohler  of  Cleveland  and 
His  Golden  Rule  Policy 
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BOUT  the  beginning  of  1908 
Fred  Kohler,  Chief  of  the  Cleve- 
land Police  Force,  promulgated  a 
new  theory  for  police  action,  popularly 
called  *'the  Golden  Rule  Policy."  In 
substance  this  Biblical  policy  applied  by  a 
patrolman  to  an  offender  is  simply  to 
refrain  from  taking  the  offender  into  cus- 
tody unless  absolutely  necessarj'.  The 
public  is  informed  that  the  officer  is  to  be 
guided  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  by 
three  rules :  "  First,  juveniles  are  never 
to  be  placed  in  city  prisons.  They  are 
to  be  taken  home,  or  the  parents  sent 
for  and  the  .child  turned  over  to  them 
with  a  warning  for  parental  protection. 
Second,  intoxicated  persons  are  to  be 
taken  or  sent  home,  unless  it  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  their  lives  or 
their  property  to  confine  them  until  sober ; 
and  in  that  case  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  plead  guilty,  and  by  signing  a  waiver  of 
trial  let  go  without  appearing  in  court. 
Third,  juveniles  and  intoxicated  persons 
are  cited  only  because  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  majority;  but  apparent  offenders 
on  any  misdemeanor  charges  are  waived 
and  released  by  simply  taking  their  names 
and  addresses,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  offense  was  committed  with  malice 
aforethought,  with  the  intention  to  injure 
the  person  or  property  of  another." 

Mr.  Kohler  states '  frankly  that  the 
policy  has  been  applied  in  cases  where  it 
seemed  apparent  that  a  felony  had  been 
committed.  The  word  apparent  is  im- 
portant, as  the  Chief  often  uses  a  qualify- 
ing word  or  phrase  which  he  intends  as  a 
literal  qualification.  His  men  are  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  in  each  case.  If  assured 
that  the  offense  is  only  apparent,  and  that 
no  conviction  can  be  secured  in  court,  they 
are  to  release  the  suspect ;  if  the  evidence 
guarantees  a  conviction,  they  are  to  hold 
him  and  charge  him  with  the  crime. 

'  An  editorial  on  this  subject  appears  in  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook.— The  Editors. 


The  section  relating  to  juveniles  may 
be  largely  ignored,  because  in  latter  years 
Cleveland  has  dealt  with  the  child  delin- 
quents not  very  differently  from  Mr. 
Kohler's  new  dictum  for  dealing  with 
them.  Very  few  actual  imprisonments 
of  accused  children  have  been  necessary. 
It  has  been  found  feasible  to  permit  them 
to  remain  at  home  until  the  day  of  their 
trial  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  And  there  is 
a  detention  house  for  those  who  must 
be  incarcerated  pending  trial.  The  only 
effects  upon  the  juvenile  problem  are  that 
the  number  of  offenders  brought  before 
the  Children's  Court  by  police  officers, 
which  never  was  large,  has  decreased ; 
and  an  excellent  reformatory  agent,  the 
Juvenile  Probation  Office,  is  curtailed  in  its 
kind  and  sympathetic  efforts  to  straighten 
the  moral  snarls  of  childhood.  Hence  it 
befalls  that  the  radical  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Golden  Rule  Policy  are  a 
more  lenient  treatment  of  intoxicated 
men,  vagrants,  and  those  suspected  of 
minor  offenses  commonly  known  as  mis- 
demeanors, and  less  haste  in  arresting 
those  suspected  of  felonies. 

Setting  forth  his  reasons  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  policy,  Mr.  Kohler  con- 
tends that  wholesale  arrests  for  minor 
offenses  do  more  harm  than  good. 

"They  brought  disgrace,"  he  says, 
"  humiliation,  and  suffering  to  countless 
innocent  persons  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  a  thoughtless,  careless,  mis- 
chievous, or  even,  if  you  will,  a  malicious 
first  offender. 

"  I  found  daily  at  the  stations  relatives 
and  friends  in  tears,  seeking  the  release 
of  some  prisoner  who,  when  I  inquired, 
proved  to  be  not  so  very  bad.  In  the  police 
court  the  next  day  I  saw  old  and  feeble 
parents,  weeping  wives  with  crying  babies 
in  their  arms  and  veiy  often  other  chil- 
dren dinging  at  their  sides — all  there  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  those  they 
loved.    A  hasty  trial,  and,  since  the  offense 
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was  usually  trivial,  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. Good!  But  all  that  suffering 
was  m  vain.  Sometimes  it  was  worse 
than  vain.  And  again  sometimes  the 
offender  was  fined.  That  was  a  *  result ;' 
but  who  paid  ?  The  weeping  mother 
and  children;  they  were  robbed  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  only  gain 
was  a  few  paltry  dollars  paid  into  the 
city  treasury. 

"  The  *  very  best  result '  achieved  in  all 
this  process  was  that  the  offender,  who 
may  previously  have  been  of  good  char- 
acter and  reputation,  was  given  a  police 
court  record.  He  was  discouraged  and 
his  family  and  relatives  mortified  and  dis- 
graced. 

"  Then  I  remembered  that  all  persons 
are  not  arrested  who  commit  minor 
offenses  and  even  larceny.  Many  escape 
detection  and  are  not  exposed.  Their 
escape  did  not  hurt  them,  or  society ;  it 
was  an  advantage. 

*'  Upon  these  observations  and  thoughts 
my  policy  was  formed.  Firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  some  remedy  was  necessary,  I 
decided  to  experiment.  I  determined  to 
have  my  policemen  use  their  best  human 
instmcts.  1  proposed  that  my  men  should 
exercise  that  discretion  which  the  judges 
did  not  always  exercise." 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  new  policy  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
arrests.  In  1907,  a  year  typical  of  the 
past,  there  were  30,418  arrests;  in  1908, 
after  a  full  year  of  Golden  Rule,  there 
were  10,085.  These  figures  show  that 
arrests  decreased  by  67  per  cent  in  one 
year.  But  that  is  not  all ;  so  insistent 
has  been  Mr.  Kohler  upon  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  his  policy  by  the  men  of  his 
force  that,  month  by  month,  they  have 
shaved  down  the  number  of  arrests  until 
the  decrease  for  January',  Februarys  and 
March,  1909,  over  the  corresponding 
months  for  1907  has  risen  to  71  per 
cent. 

After  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which 
the  policy  has  been  prosecuted  with  un- 
flagging zeal,  Mr.  Kohler  states  that 
crime  has  decreased  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  criminals  dare  not  come  there. 
In  order  to  understand  the  truth  in  these 
statements,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  them, 
one  must  understand  another  policy  of  the 


Cleveland    Police    Chief,   called   "police 
repression." 

Should  a  man  known  to  be  an  undesir- 
able citizen  open  a  saloon  or  gambling 
den,  which  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief,  a  disorderly  place,  open  to  all 
classes  of  criminally  and  immorally  inclined 
men  and  women,  Mr.  Kohler  would  assign 
to  the  man  and  his  business  as  an  attend- 
ant a  blue-coated,  club-swinging  patrol- 
man. The  officer  is  further  armed  with 
a  pad  and  pencil,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
keep  ever  in  front  of  the  saloon  and  take 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  enter. 
Invariably  there  has  been  but  one  result — 
the  termination  of  the  business  and  the 
discouragement  of  the  man  who  began  it 
from  starting  any  similar  place.  The  plan 
has  developed  further :  houses  of  ill  fame 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  certain  suspicious  characters  with  bad 
records  have  been  known  to  awake  to  the 
realization  that  a  persistent  patrolman  was 
in  attendance  upon  them,  who  made  life 
so  dreary  that  they  were  glad  to  take  up 
residence  elsewhere. 

So  effective  has  been  the  policy  of 
"  police  repression  "  that  of  the  multitude 
of  disorderly  houses  which  Mr.  Kohler 
inherited  when  he  became  Police  Chief  in 
1903,  only  one-third  remain  in  business, 
and  these,  so  far  as  regards  any  outward 
sign  upon  them,  could  never  be  detected 
by  the  unsuspecting.  Gambling-houses 
exist  no  longer  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
grade  of  saloons  has  grown  gradually 
better  during  the  Chief's  regime. 

So  much  honor  to  a  man  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  Mr.  Kohler  is  unqualifiedly 
one  of  the  ablest  Chiefs  of  Police  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  deep  and  far-reaching  sight ; 
he  has  executive  ability  of  a  rare  order ; 
his  men  fear  him  as  much  as  ancient  men 
feared  God  ;  and  he  is  honest.  But  the 
possession  of  these  qualities  does  not 
mean  the  possession  of  wisdom,  or  that 
personal  animosity  will  not  pervert  their 
use  from  the  best  ways  at  times.  There 
is  another  side  to  the  argument,  of  course, 
and  w^e  shall  do  well  to  study  some  figures 
and  hear  from  other  police  authorities. 

One  cause  alone,  intoxication,  produced 
most  of  the  charges  upon  which  arrests 
have  been  made  in  city  cases  during  past 
years.  In  1907  16,987  of  the  total  30,418 
arrests  were  made  upon  the  intoxication 
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charge.  These  are  important  figures, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kohler  bases  a  great 
many  arguments  for  the  Golden  Rule 
upon  them.  They  mean  simply  this,  that 
of  every  100  persons  formerly  arrested 
for  intoxication,  80  are  allowed  to  go  free 
now  and  20  are  arrested.  Under  the  old 
r^me  a  drunken  man  was  locked  up  in 
a  police  station  and  allowed  to  cool  off. 
Next  morning  he  was  brought  to  trial,  his 
previous  record  studied,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged after  a  severe  rating  by  the  judge, 
perhaps  given  a  suspended  sentence,  or,  if 
an  old  and  troublesome  offender,  sentenced 
to  the  payment  of  a  fine  and  committed  to 
the  workhouse.  Under  the  new  plan  the 
offender  is  chided  by  a  patrolman,  kindly 
sent  home  by  him  or  locked  up  to  cool 
off  and  perhaps  appear  before  the  Chief 
at  a  session  of  the  Sunrise  Court,  when 
he  is  discharged  without  official  registra- 
tion. 

Where  is  the  gain  or  loss  in  this  change 
of  treatment  ?  Even  under  the  old  plan, 
a  man  had  to  show  some  other  cause  than 
mere  intoxication  before  he  was  arrested. 
Any  one  could  stagger  along  the  street 
with  impunity  if  he  minded  his  own  busi- 
ness. It  was  only  when  he  became  dead 
drunk,  was  boisterous,  refused  to  move 
when  ordered,  insulted  an  officer,  or  did 
some  other  foolish  thing,  that  he  was  ar- 
rested. The  same  is  true  under  the  new 
plan,  and  the  actual  number  of  offenders 
taken  into  custody  is  not  so  small  as  the 
records  indicate.  The  difference  comes 
after  the  officers  take  charge,  and  it  is 
largely  this :  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his 
assistants  supplant  without  any  system  the 
police  judge  and  his  system. 

Society  has  set  certain  moral,  ethical, 
and  legal  standards  which,  arising  from 
justice  and  wisdom,  must  be  obeyed  by 
each  individual  in  society.  One  standard 
declares  against  drinking  to  excess. 
Nevertheless,  many  men,  especially  young 
men  not  yet  inspired  with  the  discipline 
of  society's  army,  disregard  this  standard, 
as  well  as  others.  Society  now  comes 
forward  and  says  :  **  You  must  obey,  both 
for  your  good  and  mine.  Til  discipline 
you  sternly,  but  kindly,  and  teach  you  to 
obey."  That  is  society's  way  of  saying 
our  word  reform.  In  order  to  carry  out 
its  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
society  establishes  a  system.     Three  tools 


of  its  system  of  discipline  it  calls  punish- 
ment, probation,  and  segregation.  For 
the  wise  application  of  any  one  of  these, 
and  the  degree  of  application,  it  deems 
necessary  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
individual  subject's  record.  The  police 
judges,  who  are  the  officers  in  whose 
charge  Cleveland  society  places  its  disd-' 
plinary  system,  have  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing this  diagnosary  knowledge,  and,  what  is 
better,  the  present  judges  use  it  as  a  basis 
of  judgment  in  determining  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

Is  this  a  first  offense  ?  The  judge  lec- 
tures the  offender  and  discharges  him. 
Disagreeable  ?  Certainly,  but  perhaps  the 
offender,  having  learned  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  his  rope  of  license,  will  be  more  careful 
than  if  he  had  not  learned.  Suppose  it  is 
a  second  or  third  offense  (and  the  judge 
will  know  from  previous  court  records  if 
it  is — remember,  he  will  know) — a  sus- 
pended sentence  is  given.  The  man 
knows  now  that  the  rope  of  license  is  taut, 
and  a  further  foolish  strain  will  precipi- 
tate a  badly  wrenched  neck.  He  has  a 
disciplinary  check  upon  his  weakness. 
The  parole  is  broken,  and  he  goes  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Kohler  insinuates  that  all  prisons  are 
schools  of  crime.  Surely  no  one  will  de- 
fend the  Cleveland  House  of  Correction 
as  a  model  prison ;  but  it  has  good 
points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent parole  system.  Cleveland  society 
says  to  the  offender,  "  I  wish  to  punish 
you,  not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
from  a  spirit  of  kindly  interest  and  in  view 
of  what  is  best  for  you  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  will  be  kind  and  not  too  severe." 
So  it  has  established  the  parole  system.  A 
first  offender,  upon  an  intoxication  charge, 
stays  in  the  House  of  Correction  only 
long  enough  to  get  the  liquor  out  of  his 
system  and  to  learn  well  his  lesson,  that 
society  means  business  when  it  directs 
him  to  quit  his  drinking  and  become  use- 
ful. The  purification  accomplished  and 
the  lesson  acquired,  the  offender  is  paroled 
under  the  care  of  an  efficient  parole  offi- 
cer. Perhaps  he  goes  to  the  Brotherhood 
for  a  time,  a  home  for  just  such  as  he, 
where  fellow  ex-prisoners  assist  him  in 
finding  work  and  re-establishing  himself  in 
society. 

With  these  checks  there  is  some  hope 
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pf  reformation — or  was,  because  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Golden  Rule  Policy 
the  offender  falls  no  longer  into  the  police 
court  mill.  Mr.  Kohler  has  taken  away 
from  the  agents  appointed  by  society  to 
do  its  disciplinary  task  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it,  and  set  up  himself  and  his  offi- 
cers as  self-elected  agents.  The  pretender 
is  in  power.  Does  he  do  his  work  ?  Is 
there  hope  of  reformation  under  his  plan  ? 
Judgment  of  the  Golden  Rule  Policy  is  pen- 
dent upon  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

Following  the  intoxicated  man  through 
the  Golden  Rule  Mill,  we  find  him  sent 
home  or  taken  into  custody  and  allowed 
to  cool  off  overnight  in  a  police  station. 
Suppose  the  latter  is  true,  as  it  is  most 
often.  Next  morning  the  offender  is  re- 
leased by  the  officer  with  a  lecture,  or  sent 
into  a  session  of  Mr.  Kohler's  Sunrise 
Court  and  released  upon  a  waiver.  Free 
and  himself  once  more,  he  is  secure  in  the 
realization,  if  he  thinks  about  it,  that  he 
escaped  a  police  court  record.  Probably 
his  name  and  offense  will  not  be  upon  the 
police  blotter  even.  The  only  place  it 
can  be  found  is  in  a  private  record  kept 
by  the  Chief.  This  is  a  latest  addition  to 
the  original  Golden  Rule  Policy,  and  any 
one  may  readily  see  how,  in  the  hands  of 
a  less  scrupulous  man  than  Chief  Kohler, 
it  might  become  an  agent  of  blackmail. 
The  man  knows,  too,  that  he  escaped  a 
fine,  payment  of  which  would  do  no  one 
any  particular  good.  There  is  so  much 
money  left  in  his  pocket  for  the  use  of 
his  wife  and  children — perhaps.  And  he 
avoids  that  most  distasteful  of  stigmas, 
incarceration  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
which  might  also  be  to  him  an  initiation 
in  a  school  of  crime.  He  is  grateful,  no 
doubt,  for  this  leniency*  but  gratitude, 
without  any  check  upon  appetite,  does  not 
prevent  a  second  drunkenness.  And  right 
here  appears  the  most  disappointing  fea- 
ture in  the  Golden  Rule  Policy. 

Drunk,  Golden-Ruled,  and  released  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city  to-day,  he  may  be 
drunk,  Golden-Ruled,  and  released  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  city  to-morrow,  the 
east  side  patrolman  totally  unaware  that 
the  west  side  officer  had  already  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  a  man  is  known  to  have  been 
Golden-Ruled  three  times  within  ja.  week, 
not  one  of  the  three  officers  knowing  that 


the  fellow  had  received  attention  from  either 
of  the  others.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
same  man  received  a  fourth  lecture, 
administered  by  an  officer  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  three  other  attempts.  Surely 
this  is  not  reformatory.  It  is  laissezfaire. 
There  is  no  system  by  means  of  which 
each  officer  in  his  judicial  capacity  may 
know  of  the  drunken  man's  previous 
career.  Without  such  knowledge  the 
proper  check  cannot  be  applied  to  a  man's 
appetite.  Further,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  segregation,  parole,  probation,  and 
labor  at  the  disposal  of  the  Golden  Rule 
patrolman,  without  which  the  proper  re- 
formatory restraints  and  boosts  cannot  be 
employed.  An  appetite  conquers  a  man, 
destroys  his  productive  powers,  eats  the 
heart  from  his  happiness,  and  brings  the 
ruins  of  a  home  crashing  about  his  ears. 
Comes  now  a  wife  pleading  for  work  that 
she  may  support  her  children.  "  No," 
she  says,  "  I  don't  want  to  arrest  him. 
He's  a  good  man  except  when  the  drink 
is  in  him.  It's  the  drink  that  does  it" 
Yes,  that's  true.  And  it  is  the  Golden 
Rule  wife  and  the  Golden  Rule  officer 
that  assist  the  drink  in  doing  it. 

But  enough  of  intoxication.  The  prob- 
lem of  vagrancy  has  been  more  characteris- 
tically Golden- Ruled  than  any  other  offense. 
In  1907  500  persons  were  arrested  on 
that  charge  ;  in  1908,  200.  Sbcty  out  of 
every  one  hundred  formerly  arrested 
escaped.  The  method  of  escape  was  as 
follows  :  Periodically  Mr.  Kohler  sent  his 
men  out  to  gather  in  the  hobo  and  the 
vagrant.  When  all  were  gathered,  they 
were  loaded  into  patrol  wagons,  carried 
to  the  city  limits,  and  there  dumped.  It 
happens  that  Cleveland  is  bounded  on  the 
front  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  sides  by 
thriving,  thickly  settled  suburban  towns. 
Of  course  the  tramps  couldn't  be  dumped 
into  the  lake,  and  so  the  honor  of  becom- 
ing a  dump  heap  for  Cleveland's  social 
scourings  fell  upon  the  suburban  cities. 
East  Cleveland,  Lakewood,  and  the  rest, 
simply  continuances  of  Cleveland  residence 
sections,  are  not  possessed  of  very  large 
police  forces.  Imagine,  then,  the  joy  of 
their  inhabitants  at  receiving  in  a  single 
consignment  at  midnight  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  floating  men,  many  of  whom 
were  known  to  have  notions  concerning 
property  rights  not  strictly  in  accordance 
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with  the  statutes.  Chief  Franklin,  of 
Lakewood,  especially  was  well  pleased. 
He  officially  indorsed  the  policy  by  cor- 
ralling as  many  of  his  own  vagrants  as  he- 
could  find,  loading  them  upon  a  street  car, 
and  delivering  them  at  the  base  of  Moses 
Cleveland's  monument,  the  very  center  of 
Cleveland.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  method  of  dealing  with  va- 
grants. Many  of  them  return  to  the  dty 
at  once.  Some  stay  in  the  suburban 
communities  to  prey  upon  residences,  and 
a  few  move  on  over  the  road  of  endless 
trampdom.  Strained  relations  with  the 
litde  neighbors  whom  she  has  bullied,  and 
in  the  end  as  many  vagrants  as  ever — 
these  are  Cleveland's  fruits  of  the  Golden 
Rule  policy  applied  to  the  flotsam  of 
mankind. 

But  the  Golden  Rule  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  drunkard  and  the  vagrant. 
Charges  of  assault  and  battery  decreased 
slighdy  in  1908  from  the  number  of  sim- 
ilar charges  in  1907,  indicating  that 
brawlers  were  Golden-Ruled  more  fre- 
quendy.  Arrests  for  petit  larceny  in  the 
same  period  decreased  by  9  per  cent ;  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  by  45  per 
cent ;  gambling,'  by  92  per  cent ;  receiv- 
ing stolen  property,  by  33  per  cent; 
housebreaking  and  larceny,  by  71  per 
cent ;  assault,  by  82  per  cent.  Some  of 
these  are  serious  crimes  against  property 
or  the  person,  and  the  prevalence  of  hard 
times,  together  with  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation, do  not  argue  in  favor  of  any  natu- 
ral decrease  of  such  crimes.  There  was 
an  increase  of  arrests  for  neglecting  minor 
children,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
a  late  reorganization  and  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  Humane  Society,  together 
with  the  non-reformative  policy  of  Golden- 
Ruling  drunken  men.  Arrests  for  obtain- 
ing goods  under  false  pretenses,  embezzle- 
ment, and  one  or  two  other  offenses  in- 
creased. But  as  these  are  made  almost 
invariably  upon  warrants,  the  Chief  may 
claim  no  honor  from  them. 

Pickpockets  have  been  prominent  in 
Cleveland  during  the  last  winter,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  them  is  illuminated 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  April. 
Riding  on  the  back  platform  of  a  street 
car,  a  passenger  was  roughly  jostled  by  a 
fellow-rider.  Simultaneously  with  the 
jostling  he  felt  a  hand  in  his  vest  pocket. 


and  accused  a  third  man  of  having  designs 
upon  his  roU  of  money.  The  accused 
stranger  leaped  from  the  car  and  fled, 
accompanied  by  the  first  fellow  who  had 
roughly  josded  the  intended  victim.  Each 
of  the  fugitives  seemed  equally  intent 
upon  escape.  One  stopped  a  car  upon 
another  line,  held  it  until  his  companion 
arrived,  helped  him  aboard,  then  signaled 
the  car  to  proceed.  They  were  captured 
by  a  pursuing  band  of  angry  citizens  and 
held  until  an  officer  arrived.  Did  he 
arrest  both  on  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  hand  ?  No,  indeed.  He  held 
the  one  who  had  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
vest  pocket  and  released  the  other.  There 
were  the  facts  that  the  second  suspect  had 
first  josded  the  intended  victim,  fled  with 
his  companion,  who  knew  enough  of  his 
desire  to  escape  to  hold  a  street  car  for 
him  and  help  him  aboard,  and  stood  side 
by  side  with  his  pal  in  their  struggle 
against  the  crowd.  These  signified  noth- 
ing. In  the  eyes  of  the  Golden  Rule 
officer,  one  was  a  suspicious  character  and 
the  other  was  not.  "  Better  to  allow  two 
to  go  free  than  to  arrest  one  wrongfully," 
says  Mr.  Kohler.  And  his  officers,  in 
cringing  fear  of  their  master's  caustic  rep- 
rimands and  summary  action,  go  to  the 
limit  in  their  bouts  with  former  police 
standards. 

Another  case  occurred  lately  in  which  a 
group  of  men  were  finally  indicted,  but 
not  through  any  effort  of  the  police.  A 
dealer  in  junk,  purchasing  for  eight  dol- 
lars brass  worth  one  hundred  dollars, 
learned  that  the  brass  had  been  stolen 
from  a  local  canal.  In  co-operation  with 
the  canal  agent,  he  located  the  men  who 
had  sold  him  the  goods,  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  incriminate  them  with  the 
theft,  and  requested  their  arrest.  The 
police  ignored  the  request,  although  the 
suspects  were  known  to  have  the  impo- 
lite custom  of  borrowing  other  people's 
property  when  they  weren't  looking,  with 
no  intention  of  returning  it.  Time  passed, 
and  finally,  spurred  by  the  inertia  of  the 
police  and  fear  that  the  men  would 
escape,  arrests  were  procured  through 
warrants.  The  defendants  were  indicted 
readily  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  as  I  write 
await  trial,  with  little  chance  for  freedom. 

These  are  but  two  examples  which 
show  the  radical  change  in  police  methods 
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of  dealing  with  serious  crimes.  It  is 
from  a  laxity  of  enforcement  of  the 
punitive  statutes  governing  these  crimes, 
and  an  open  door  for  intoxication,  va- 
grancy, and  similar  irresponsibilities,  that 
objections  to  the  Golden  Rule  Policy  arise. 
Mr.  Kohler  states  proudly  that  humanity 
gains  and  reformation  advances  apace 
through  his  methods.  Would  it  be  bold 
to  suggest  humbly  that  any  policy  which 
acknowledges  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  and  then  proclaims  a  laisseZ" 
fairt  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  wrong  ? 
There  are  certain  moral  standards  which 
must,  during  our  day  at  least,  be  main- 
tained for  the  sake  of  physical  and  mental 
happiness,  individual  and  social  strength. 
And  any  laxity  in  upholding  those  stand- 
ards, in  enforcing  them  upon  the  unwilling, 
in  teaching  them  by  the  upper-cuts  of 
experience,  if  you  will,  is  a  crawling  evil 
that  will  perforate  our  strength  and  ruin  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  modem  gospel  teaches 
us  kindness  in  dealing  with  drunkards, 
the  immoral,  the  criminal,  and  their  like ; 
but  a  wise  commitment,  untiring,  long- 
extended  personal  attention,  together  with 
medical  and  psychological  skill,  are  the 
available  formulae  for  handling  them.  The 
police,  without  assistance  from  the  court 
and  correction  machinery,  have  none  of 


these  means  at  hand,  nor  the  power  to 
use  them  if  they  had.  They  are  igno- 
rant, untrained  scavengers  of  the  social 
body,  and,  when  told  to  occupy  the  pastor's 
I)ost,  naturally  they  drop  the  scavenger's 
job,  sit  in  the  pastor's  chair,  but  do  none 
of  his  work,  because  they  can't  The 
plan  of  our  Government  grew  out  of  wise 
experience,  and  it  seems  better  to  allow 
the  patrolman  to  carry  out  his  special 
function  of  maintaining  order,  and  to  per- 
mit the  courts  to  pursue  their  functions 
too,  deciding  upon  methods  of  correction 
and  feeding  the  machinery  that  grinds  out 
the  correction.  We  have  heard  something 
in  late  years  of  the  so-called  full  armament 
I)olicy  of  our  Government,  which  calls  for  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  ready  to  strike 
swift,  certain  strokes  as  the  best  prevent- 
ive of  war.  Practically  any  policy  which 
gives  the  impression  to  those  preying  upon 
society  that  society's  protective  forces  are 
incompetent  or  run  mad,  which  raises  in 
the  lawless  an  expectation  of  committing 
crimes  and  escaping  punishment,  is  as 
weak  a  policy  as  disarmament  is  said 
to  be.  Mr.  Kohler's  policy  of  police 
repression,  which  partakes  of  the  theory 
of  full  armament,  is  thoughtful  and  wise ; 
his  policy  of  Golden  Rule,  which  partakes 
of  disarmament^  is  inconsistent  and  unwise. 


THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC 

THE  SYNTAX  OF  MELODY 
BY    DANIEL    GREGORY    MASON 


OF  the  three  appeals  that  music 
makes,  the  sensuous,  the  aesthetic, 
and  the  expressive,^  undoubtedly 
the  most  indispensable  is  the  second — 
the  aesthetic  appeal  of  beautiful  form. 
Music  can  be  beautiful  without  express- 
ing anything  very  definite,  and  without 
being  embodied  in  tones  which  partic- 
ularly delight  the  physical  ear;  but  no 
gorgeousness  of  sound  and  no  emo- 
tional intensity  of  utterance  can  reconcile 
us  to  flat  and  trivial,  or  to  fragmentary 

» See  the  article  on  "  The  Listener's  Part  in  Music," 
printed  *'  -sole  for  October  30. 


and  inconsequent,  melody.  Therefore  no 
study  is  more  important  to  the  would-be 
music-lover  than  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  musical  structure,  both  those 
which  govern  the  building  of  single  tones 
into  melodies  and  those  which  concern 
the  later  composition  of  these  melodies 
into  complete  pieces.  We  shall  take  up 
here  the  former  and  simpler  principles — 
those  of  the  syntax  of  melody. 

Now  the  first  necessity  of  syntax  for 
the  musician,  as  well  as  for  the  poet,  is 
some  means  of  building  up  the  units 
(tones  in  one  case,  words  in  the  other)  into 
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intelligible  groups  (musical  phrases,  sen- 
tences) ;  and  this  means  the  composer 
finds  in  tnetcr^  the  measuring  off  in  time 
of  his  music  by  regular  beats,  uniform  in 
duration,  but  made  distinguishable  one 
from  another  by  accent^  that  is,  by  laying 
more  stress  on  every  second  or  every  third 
beat  Hence  arise  "  duple  "  and  "  triple  " 
meter — heavy,  light;  and  heavy,  light, 
light — from  which  all  more  complicated 
meters  are  derived  by  the  simple  process 
of  addition. 

Without  meter  music  would  be  vague 
and  formless ;  our  minds  would  have 
nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  listening  to  it, 
and  would  end  by  being  thoroughly  con- 
fused and  bored.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  tones  always  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  beats,  one  to  each  beat — ^no  more 
and  no  less — ^we  should  soon  become,  per- 
haps not  so  confused,  but  equally  bored 
by  that  relentless  dum^  dum^  dum.  We 
should  dislike  such  a  rigid  mechanical 
r^^ularity  almost  as  much  as  utter  irregu- 
larity. We  are  evidently  critics  hard  to 
please  ;  we  want  balance,  order,  arrange- 
ment, but  we  want  it  made  freely  and 
elastically  ;  in  a  word,  here  as  in  so  many 
other  artistic  matters,  we  want  Variety  in 
Unity. 

The  charm  of  Pope's  well-known  coup- 
let, for  example, 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or    taste  not  the    Pierian 
spring," 

is  due  largely  to  its  combination  of  variety 
with  unity  of  meter.  The  general  plan  is 
to  place  light  and  heavy  syllables  one 
after  the  other  until  there  is  a  line  of  five 
of  these  groups  of  one  light  and  one 
heavy.  These  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  measures  in  music,  are  called  "  feet ;" 
and  the  line  is  called  a  "pentameter," 
which  means  "five  measures."  Pope, 
however,  is  too  good  an  artist  to  follow 
out  his  scheme  mechanically,  well  knowing 
that,  if  he  did,  we  should  soon  tire  of  his 
verses.  What  he  does  instead  is  to  place 
his  important  words  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  pull  the  accents  a  little  away 
from  the  places  where  we  expect  them, 
without  doing  so  enough  to  confuse  our 
idea  of  the  meter.  In  the  second  line  he 
weights  the  first  light  beat  by  putting  the 
important  word  "  drink "  upon  it,  he 
throws  out  the  third  accent  entirely  by 


placing  the  unimportant  word  "the" 
where  we  expect  it,  and  he  induces  us  to 
make  up  for  this  by  lingering  on  the  e  in 
"  Pierian :" 

**  Drfnk  d^ep,  or  tiste  not  the  Pierian 
spring." 

Such  slight  dislocations  of  the  accent 
keep  the  verse  from  becoming  mechanical. 
Pope  himself  had  his  laugh  at  the  poets 
who  never  use  them  when  he  wrote, 
mimicking  their  style : 

"  And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull 
line." 

As  the  poet,  within  his  regular  lines, 
constantly  varies  his  word-patterns,  so  the 
musician,  within  his  regular  measures, 
constantly  varies  his  tone-patterns,  now 
dividing  a  beat  into  many  short  tones, 
now  holding  one  tone  through  many 
beats.  It  is  really  marvelous  what  variety 
composers  can  get,  within  perfectly  regu- 
lar measures,  by  managing  skillfully  their 
long  and  short  tones,  and  thus  building 
up  characteristic  tone-patterns  or  "mo- 
tives," which  by  their  striking  rhythms 
engage  our  interest.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  melody  from  Beethoven,  the 
opening  of  his  Piano  Concerto,  opus  58, 
shown  in  Figure  I,  on  the  following  page. 

The  meter  is  the  common  duple  one, 
heavy,  light,  heavy,  light ;  yet  Beethoven 
breaks  up  the  beats  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  three  distinct  "  motives  "  or  tone- 
patterns,  which  by  their  sharply  marked 
character  suggest  further  melody,  and  so, 
in  truth,  become  the  motive  power,  the  pro- 
pelling force,  of  the  music.  First  of  all, 
after  the  opening  chord,  comes  what  we 
will  call  motive  (^),  a  group  of  three  light 
notes  and  one  heavy,  which  extends  over 
the  first  bar  line,*  and  is  twice  repeated.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  rhythm  www  — 
is  also  found  in  each  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which 
Beethoven  was  writing  at  the  same  time 
as  this  concerto.  Evidently  his  mind  was 
just  then  possessed  by  that  rhythm,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  song  of  one  of  the  German  birds,  the 
yellowhammer. 

The  second  motive,  (^),  appears  in  the 
third  measure,  and  consists  of  three  tones, 

» In  all  melody  analysis  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  ttie  bar  is  an  artificial  arrangement,  the  motire 
being  quite  as  likely  to  extend  over  it  as  to  stop  with 
it— indeed,  more  likely,  since  our  minds  most  easily 
grasp  motives  which  begin  with  light  notes  and  end 
with  a  heavy  one. 
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of  which  the  second  is  the  longest  and 
most  important,  taking  for  itself  the  accent 
which  we  should  expect  on  the  third  beat, 
just  as  in  Pope's  verses  the  e  in  Pierian 
usurps  the  accent  we  should  expect  on 
"  the."  In  both  canes  the.  shift  of  em- 
phasis produces  a  pleasant  variety.^ 

The  third  motive,  (r),  is  the  peculiar 
group  of  five  tones  led  up  to  by  the  quick 
run  in  the  fourth  measure. 

So  much  of  the  melody  is  given  out  by 
the  piano.     Then,  after  a  slight  pause, 


gives  the  composer  room  to  get  back  to 
the  key  with  which  he  started.  And 
what  of  the  next  two  measures  ?  They 
look  like  something  new;  but  carefully 
listened  to  they  turn  out  to  be  simply 
motive  (c)  stretched  out  to  twice  its  ofiginal 
length.  Another  kind  of  variety!  The 
last  two  measures  of  all  do  not  come 
•  definitely  from  any  of  the  motives,  but 
merely  provide  a  satisfactory  close. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  this  tune  is 
the  great  variety  of  rhythm  that  Beethoven 


Allegro  moderato. 


FIGURE   I. 


the  orchestra  comes  in,  answering  the 
piano  by  sounding  motive  {a)  three 
times,  but  in  a  different  key,  thereby  giv- 
ing us  a  tonal  variety  which  adds  its  own 
charm  to  the  rhythmic  variety  already 
enjoyed.  Motive  (b)  follows  as  at  first, 
but  tivice  instead  of  once  (measures  eight 
and  nine).  This  repetition  "  kills  two 
birds  with  one  stone."  It  adds  a  still  fur- 
ther variety,  agreeably  unexpected,  and  it 

*  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  device  made  so 
popular  among  us  by  "  ragtime  "  music  is  nothing  but 
this  pulling  away  of  the  accent  from  the  note  on  which 
we  expect  it  to  a  second  and  longrer  note.  In  itself  such 
a  process  is  capable  of  truly  artistic  effect.  The  vul- 
garity of  ragtime  is  due  to  the  excessive  and  undis- 
criminating  use  of  it. 


gets  in  measures  all  having  the  same 
meter  and  using  only  three  motives — ^the 
great  variety,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
perfect  unity.  Only  a  master-composer 
can  do  this,  and  only  the  listener  who 
appreciates  such  variety  in  unity  can 
appreciate  the  masterpieces,  and  see  how 
much  finer  they  are  than  the  empty  littie 
tunes  we  hear  whistied  in  the  streets  and 
sung  in  vaudeville. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  .quotation 
from  Pope,  we  may  go  a  step  further 
than  before,  and  notice  that  just  as  the 
"  feet "  are  arranged  in  a  definite  scheme 
of  meter,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  our 
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desire  for  orderKness,  while  at  the  same 
time  monotony  is  avoided  by  the  variety 
of  the  word-patterns,  so  the  lines  as  a 
whole  balance  each  other  with  a  similar 
impression  of  symmetry  and  order  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  whole  of  the  second 
line  echoes  or  answers  the  whole  of  the 
first ;  and  the  fourth  also  answers  the 
tiiird: 

"There    shallow    draughts    intoxicate    the 
brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  * 

But  the  agreeable  variety  we  noted  in  the 
word-patterns  is  lacking  in  this  larger  pat- 
tern of  sentences ;  the  balance  is  so  regu- 
lar as  to  be  fairly  mechanical :  down  goes 
the  voice  at  the  end  of  each  line,  as  if  it 
were  run  by  clockwork.  In  short,  Pope, 
dever  as  he  is  with  his  "  feet  '*  rhythms, 
is  in  this  particular  case  (as  in  many  others) 
somewhat  crude  in  the  management  of  the  * 
line  or  verse  rh)rthms. 

A  comparison  with  the  wonderful  open- 
ing lines  of  Keats 's  "  Endymion  "  will 
make  this  evident : 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever : 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing." 

Here  the  phrases  and  sentences  balance 
as  in  the  Pope,  but  in  a  much  freer,  less 
mechanical  way,  because  Keats  has  taken 
pains  that  they  shall  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  lines.  In  the  first  line,  to 
be  sure,  where  it  is  important  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  swing  of  the 
verses,  idea  and  meter  do  exactly  match, 
each  ending  at  the  word  **ever;"  but 
after  that,  what  fascinating  variet>M  The 
lines  end  at "  never,"  "  keep,"  "  sleep,"  and 
"  breathing,"  as  the  rhymes  clearly  show 
us ;  but  the  ideas,  the  sentences  or  phrases, 
end  at  "  increases,"  "  nothingness," 
"  us,"  and  "  breathing,"  at  which  points, 
therefore,  the  voice  naturally  falls  and 
pauses.  In  this  way  a  new  beauty  arises, 
a  beauty  again  of  Variety  in  Unity,  the 
unity  now  lying  in  the  equal  length  of  the 
lines,  the  variety  in  the  constantiy  chang- 
ing length  of  the  sentences,  and  in  the 
resulting  irregular  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice. 

Two  questions  now  naturally  suggest 
themselves :  First,  is  there  anything  in 
music  like  the  balancing  of  the  lines  and 


of  the  sentences  in  poetry  ?  Second, 
does  the  analogy  hold  good  to  the  extent 
that  music,  like  poetry,  is  most  beautiful 
when  this  balance  is  somewhat  irregular  ? 

The  first  is  so  simple  as  to  need  no 
detailed  answer.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  facts  in  the  experience  of  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  commonest  hymn- 
tunes  and  popular  airs  that  music  is 
divided  up  into  groups  of  tones  somewhat 
longer  than  motives,  similar  to  the  lines  in 
poetry,  and  called  "  phrases. "  The  phrase 
is  the  shortest  musical  idea  which,  unlike 
the  fragmentary  motive,  is  complete  in 
itself.  Moreover,  we  all  know  that  phrases 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  equal  length,  balancing 
each  other  exactly,  like  Pope's  lines,  as, 
for  instance,  in  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  which  consists  of  eight  phrases, 
each  two  measures  long. 

What  is  not  so  obvious,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  musical  taste  is  less  cultivated 
than  our  literary,  is  that  phrase-balance  in 
a  melody  may  be  as  elastic  as  sentence- 
balance  in  poetry,  and  that  in  the  noblest 
music  it  is  so.  The  Beethoven  concerto 
theme  is  enough  to  prove  this.  In  the 
first  place,  the  opening  phrase  is  not  the 
humdrum  four  measures  in  length,  but 
fti'e — an  uneven  number,  albeit  it  is  so 
skillfully  put  together  that  we  feel  in  it  no 
eccentricity.  Secondly,  Beethoven  extends 
his  second  phrase  by  repeating  one  motive, 
stretching  out  another,  and  adding  two 
measures  at  the  end,  to  no  less  than  eight 
measures. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  play  of  fancy, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  second  phrase  balances  the  first, 
and  balances  it  most  satisfactorily.  In- 
deed, the  varying  length  of  the  phrases 
adds  a  new  beauty  to  the  music,  a  free 
grace  akin  to  that  of  Keats's  verses.  Our 
second  question  is  thus  answered  :  Phrase- 
balance  tends  to  become  mechanical  when 
the  phrases  are  all  turned  out  of  the  same 
mold,  and  is  most  beautiful  when  they 
have  a  fair  degree  of  variety. 

No  composer  has  excelled  Beethoven 
in  subtlety  of  phrase-balance,  and  the 
sketch-books  in  which  he  laboriously  and 
with  tireless  patience  transformed  the 
often  commonplace  germs  of  musical 
ideas  into  his  immortal  melodies  afford 
many  object-lessons.  Every  one  has  felt,  for 
example,  though  perhaps  without  examin- 
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ing  its  sources,  the  beauty  of  the  theme  of 
the  Andante  in  his  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
phrases  of  which  are  rnarked  by  brackets 
in     Figure    II    (a).     It   consists   of   five 


the  middle,  and  come  back  at  the  end  to 
the  original  groups. 

The  familiar  old  tune  of  "  Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee  '*  well  illustrates  this  plan  of 


FIGURE    II. 


1  U^-^*..^^ 


phrases :  two  long  ones,  then  two  short 
ones,  and  a  final  long  one.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  such  a  scheme ;  but 
note  what  freshness  the  second  phrase 
gets  by  having  its  final  tone  delayed  until 
the  second  beat  of  the  measure,  to  which 
it  pulls  the  accent — how  the  pair  of  short 
phrases  are  contrasted  by  letting  the  sec- 
ond give  one  of  its  tones  to  the  first — 
how  the  last  is  made  to  poise  on  that  long 
tone  (three  whole  beats)  which  gives  us  a 
sense  of  coming  to  rest. 

A  beautiful  melody  indeed.  And  now 
look  at  the  original  idea  from  which  it  was 
developed,  Plgure  II  (l).  Observe  how 
set,  how  inflexible,  how  sing-song  is  the 
exact  echoing  of  phrase  by  phrase.  See 
how  the  latter  lands  heavily  on  the  first 
beat  instead  of  soaring  over  to  the  second. 
See  how  both  phrases  are  introduced  by 
the  same  number  of  unaccented  tones 
instead  of  by  two  in  one  case  and  three 
in  the  other,  as  in  the  finished  tune.  The 
sketch  is  hardly  more  than  the  heavy 
marble  block  out  of  which  Beethoven  has 
cunningly  car\'cd  his  livings  breathing 
statue. 

The  third  step  in  the  building  of  a 
melody  out  of  single  tones  is  governed  by 
the  same  principles  as  the  two  we  have 
examined,  and  like  them  finds  an  analogy 
in  poetry.  Just  as  the  poet  completes  his 
work  by  combining  his  "  couplets,"  or 
pairs  of  lines,  in  stanzas,  so  the  musician 
completes  his  by  arranging  his  groups  of 
balancing  phrases  in  a  complete  tune. 
And  in  this  stage  long  experience  has 
shown  composers  that  the  best  way  to  get 
a  maximum  of  variety  together  with  per- 
fect unity  is  to  put  a  contrasting  group  in 


"  Statement,  Contrast,  and  Restatement," 
as  it  is  called.  It  consists  of  eight  phrases, 
all  exactly  the  same  length.  The  third 
and  fourth  of  these  balance  the  first  and 
second,  all  four  together  making  up  the 
first  part  of  the  tune,  the  Statement 
Notice,  now,  that  the  fifth  phrase,  which 
is  answered  by  the  sixth,  introduces  a 
little  pleasant  variety  by  going  higher  in 
pitch  and  being  more  earnest  in  expres- 
sion. These  two  make  the  Contrast 
Then,  finally,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
phrases  restate  the  melody  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  thus  bring  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started. 

So  simple  and  natural,  and  so  delight- 
ful in  its  balance,  is  this  arrangement  of 
phrases,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called 
*'  Three-part  form,"  or  "  Song  form," 
that  we  find  it  used  in  hundreds  of  tunes, 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  times.  "  'Way 
Down  upon  the  Suwanee  River,"  "  My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  The  Campbells 
are  Coming"  "  John  Highlandman  "  and 
**  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Jerusalem  the 
Golden "  and  the  Austrian  Hymn — ^in 
all  these  it  is  used  most  perspicuously. 
In  other  melodies  it  is  slightly  disguised 
by  a  greater  complexity  and  less  regular 
balance  of  phrases. 

Such,  then;  is  the  syntax  of  melody: 
the  grouping  of  single  tones  into  motives, 
of  motives  into  phrases,  of  phrases  into 
balancing  pairs,  and  of  such  pairs  into 
complete  tunes.  In  all  the  stages  the 
composer's  ideal  is  Variety  in  Unity ;  and 
if  we  would  appreciate  his  art  we  must 
learn  by  careful  listening,  aided  by  analy- 
sis, to  discern  the  subtle  interplay  of  these 
two  never-relinquished  principles. 
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BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


FIFTH  PAPER  IN  THE   STORY   OF  THE   NEGRO 


NOT  infrequently  I  hear  it  said  that, 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
construction governments,  and 
particularly  since  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
franchisement laws,  the  Negro  has  lost 
his  place  in  Southern  politics.  This  de- 
pends, to  some  extent,  on  what  one  means 
by  politics.  Negroes  still  vote  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  though  the  number  of 
N^jo  voters  has  been  very  greatly  cur- 
tailed in  some  States,  and  particularly  in 
those  which  suffered  most  from  the  vices 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Reconstruction 
governments.  Negroes  still  hold,  offices 
under  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Aside  from  the  number  of  votes  cast, 
however,  and  the  number  of  offices  which 
these  votes  controlled,  Negroes  probably 
exercise  a  greater  influence  on  public 
order  and  public  policy  in  the  Southern  . 
States  to-day  than  they  ever  did  before. 
Directly  and  indirectly,  through  their 
churches  and  through  their  schools; 
through  their  doctors  of  medicine,  law- 
yers, and  business  men;  through  their 
lodges,  banks,  corporations,  clubs,  law 
and  order  leagues,  etc.,  Negroes  are 
exercising  a  very  lai^ge  and  a  very  positive 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean  I  want  to  relate,  as  briefly 
'  as  I  am  able,  the  story  of  the  Colored  Law 
and  Order  League  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

In  the  dty  of  Baltimore  there  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populous  colored 
neighborhoods  in  any  city  in  the  world.  I 
have  already  referred  to  this  neighborhood 
as  one  which  possibly  contains  more  homes 
and  better  homes  owned  and  occupied  by 
colored  people  than  any  other  similar  dis- 
trict in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country. 

This  district  extends  along  Druid  Hill 
Avenue  from  Utah  Street  to  North 
Avenue,  and  with  the  adjacent  streets 
covers  an  area  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  by 


from  one-sixteenth  to  one-half  a  mile  wide. 
The  upper  part  of  this  district  is  given 
up  to  the  better  class  of  residences,  usually 
three-story  brick  buildings,  fronting  directly 
on  the  street,  and  is  comparatively  free 
from  saloons  or  other  nuisances.  A  few 
years  ago  this  region  was  inhabited  by 
some  of  the  best  white  families  in  the 
city,  but  as  the  city  has  grown  these 
people  have  moved  out  into  the  suburbs, 
and  the  colored  people  have  come  in  to 
take  their  places. 

The  lower  end  of  Druid  Hill  Avenue  is 
a  district  of  quite  a  different  character. 
In  a  section  seven  blocks  long  and  two 
blocks  wide  there  were,  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  Colored  Law  and  Order 
League  b^an  its  work,  no  less  than 
forty-two  saloons.  What  made  this  sit- 
uation the  more  disagreeable,  and  even 
dangerous,  was  the  fact  that  these  saloons 
were  located  in  close  proximity  to  most  of 
the  Negro  churches  and  Negro  schools  in 
that  district.  For  example,  there  were, 
all  in  close  proximity  to  the  saloons  I 
have  mentioned,  fifteen  churches,  twelve 
schools,  one  home  for  old  people,  one 
home  for  friendless  children,  the  Colored 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  Colored  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  In  addition  to  the  forty- 
two  saloons  there  were,  in  this  same 
region,  numerous  dance-houses,  billiard- 
halls,  and  club-rooms,  where  gambling 
was  openly  carried  on,  which  frequently 
became  places  of  assignation  for  girls  and 
young  women. 

The  better  class  of  colored  people  on 
Druid  Hill  Avenue  had  long  looked  with 
concern  on  the  condition  of  things  that 
existed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district. 
But  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  Negroes  to 
take  the  initiative  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
For  one  thing,  Southern  white  people,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  expect  it  of  them,  and  it  is 
true  of  the  race  as  it  is  of  an  individual, 
that  you  rarely  get  from  them  anything 
more  or  better  than  you  expect.  Another 
thing  that,  perhaps,  made  the  colored 
people  hesitate  was  the  fact  that  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  saloons  in  the  district, 
more  than  half,  although  they  were  sup- 
'  ported  by  Negroes,  were  kept  by  white 
people.  Besides  that,  these  places 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  police  pro- 
tection, which,  because  it  was  long  estab- 
lished, would  be  hard  to  break  up.  It 
was,  perhaps,  true  also  that  in  Baltimore, 
as  in  some  other  cities,  saloons  and  dens 
of  vice  which  were  not  allowed  to  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  cit>'  were  permitted  to 
take  refuge  in  the  districts  where  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people  lived.  For 
this  reason  many  people  have  been  led  to 
assume  that  respectable  and  industrious 
Negroes  do  not  have  the  same  objection 
to  the  presence  of  vice  among  them  that 
other  people  have. 

It  was  the  Atlanta  riot,  I  have  been 
told,  that  set  the  better  class  of  colored 
people  to  thinking,  and  led  them  finally  to 
the  conviction  that  this  reform  movement 
must  be  undertaken  by  themselves.  In 
October,  1906,  a  meeting  was  called  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hurst,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  Baltimore's  colored  minis- 
ters. At  this  meeting  there  were  present 
W.  Ashbie  Hawkins,  one  of  the  leading 
colored  lawyers  of  the  city ;  Dr.  Howard 
K  Young,  a  druggist ;  Dr.  Whitfield  Win- 
sey,  a  physician  who  had  practiced  for 
thirty  years  among  the  colored  people  ; 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hawkins,  one  of  the 
younger  colored  physicians  of  the  city  ; 
Heber  E.  Wharton,  yice-principal  of  one 
of  the  colored  public  schools  ;  Harry  T. 
Pratt,  a  grade  supervisor  in  the  public 
schools ;  Dr.  J.  H.  N.  Waring,  Principal 
of  the  Colored  High  School ;  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Eggleston,  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Albert  Johnson,  who  shortly  afterward 
became  a  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

At  this  first  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions among  the  colored  people  in  the 
city.  The  Committee  divided  themselves 
into  sub-committees.  One  of  these  made 
a  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions,  another 
investigated  the  moral  influence  surround- 
ing the  schools. 

One  of  the  facts  which  the  Committee 
learned  from  a  study  of  a  map  furnished 
by  the  Health  Office  was  that  a  narrow 
street    called    Biddie   Alley,  running   off 


from  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  was  the  "  tuber- 
culosis center  "  of  the  State.  This  meant 
that  in  that  particular  region  there  were 
more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  whole  State  of  Mary- 
land. One  line  from  the  report  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  indicates  at  least 
one  cause  for  this  condition.  The  report 
stated  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
houses  in  Biddie  Alley  seventy-one  had 
leaky  roofs. 

In  these  narrow  alleys,  however,  tons 
of  washing  were  gathered  every  week 
from  the  best  homes  in  the  dty,  to  be 
laundered  by  the  Negro  washerwomen 
who  lived  in  this  district.  This  condition 
is,  of  course,  not  different  from  what  may 
.be  found  in  almost  any  other  Southern 
dty,  but  it  makes  clear  the  danger  that 
threatens  the  more  well-to-do  portion  of 
the  population  when  the  people  who 
work  for  them  and  are  dependent  upon 
them  are  thus  neglected  and  allowed  to 
live  in  filthy,  unwholesome,  and  immoral 
surroundings. 

As  the  Committee  progressed  in  their 
investigation  and  sought  to  lay  their  plans 
to  improve  the  conditions  that  they  had 
discovered,  they  were  made  to  feel  their 
dependence  upon  the  white  people  of  the 
dty  and  their  inability  to  accomplish  any- 
thing unless  they  secured  their  support 
Liquor  boards  had  been  accustomed  to 
ignore  the  protests  of  the  colored  churches. 
Police  boards  were  not  inclined  to  con- 
sider their  complaints.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  feeling  that  colored 
people  were  either  themselves  so  criminal, 
or  so  disposed  to  shield  and  protect  crim- 
inals of  their  own  race,  that  their  protests 
against  lawlessness  and  lawbreaking  were 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  became  abso- 
lutely necessar>%  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  secure  the  support  of  the 
influential  white  people  of  the  dty  if  they 
hoped  to  be  successful  in  the  campaign 
they  had  planned. 

The  next  move,  therefore,  was  to  ap- 
point a  sub-committee  to  secure  the  active 
interest  of  leading  white  men.  This  com- 
mittee visited  the  late  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
ex-President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Mr.  Douglas  H.  Wylie,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Mr.   Eugene  Levering,  President  of  the 
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Commercial  National  Bank ;  Bishop  Pa- 
ret,  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Baltimore  Diocese  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Packard, 
at  that  time  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners;  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Smith,  a  leading  lawyer;  Mr.  John  C. 
Rose,  United  States  District  Attorney, 
who  subsequentiy  acted  as  l^al  adviser 
for  the  Committee;  Mr.  Isaac  Cate,  a 
retired  capitalist;  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn, 
Secretary  of  the  Sage  Foundation ;  Judge 
Alfred  S.  Niles,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maryland ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hall  Harris,  city 
postmaster. 

All  of  these  men,  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  fairly  presented  to  them,  showed  the 
heartiest  interest  in  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  found,  however,  that  there 
were  certain  questions  which  continually 
occurred,  to  which  they  felt  compelled  to 
find  a  definite  answer.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  questions  that  was  frequentiy  asked 
was  whether  or  not  the  saloons  and  dives 
which  they  wanted  suppressed,  and  the 
conditions  of  immorality  surrounding  them, 
were  not  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
idleness  and  laziness  of  the  colored  people. 
A  study  of  the  statistics  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  showed, 
however,  that  a  larger  percentage  not 
!  only  of  the  colored  women  but  of  the 
J  colored  men  of  Maryland  were  at  work 
.    than  is  true  of  the  whites. 

The  Committee  were  frequently  asked 
in  r^ard  to  the  home  life  of  the  colored 
people.  In  reply  to  this  inquiry  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that,  while  the  condi- 
tions in  Negro  homes  are  in  many  cases 
not  what  they  should  be,  nevertheless  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  ownership  of  homes, 
particularly  in  the  Druid  Hill  district,  indi- 
cated that  there  was  an  upward  movement 
in  this  direction,  and  this  is  true  not  only 
in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country  districts  as 
well.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  show,  for  instance,  that 
.  the  colored  farmers  of  the  State  own  57 
per  cent  of  the  farm  lands  they  till. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  of 
members  of  the  Committee  concerned  the 
effect  of  education  upon  the  Negro.  One 
of  the  men,  I  was  informed,  who  was 
most  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its 
work  did  not  believe  that  the  education 
paid  the  State  what  it  cost,  or  was  of 


any  particular  value  to  the  Negro  him- 
self. In  reply  to  this  question,  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  show  that  the  Colored 
High  School,  which  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  all  its  his- 
tory had  furnished  but  one  inmate  for  a 
jail  or  penitentiary.  The  Committee  was 
able  to  show,  not  only  that  this  school  had 
not  made  criminals  of  its  students,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  its  former  students 
and  graduates  were  nearly  all  of  them 
engaged  in  occupations  in  which  they 
were  more  useful  to  the  community  than 
they  otherwise  could  have  been. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
education  of  the  Negro  to  the  community 
at  large,  the  Committee  cited  the  history 
of  a  Negro  criminal,  Ike  Winder  by  name, 
who  had  murdered  a  toH-gate  keeper  in 
Baltimore  County.  To  arrest,  try,  im- 
prison, and  execute  Ike  Winder  cost  the 
State  $2,000  more  than  it  cost  to  educate 
one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Colored  High 
School.  Assuming  that  Ike  Winder,  if 
he  had  graduated  from  the  high  school, 
would  have  done  as  well  as  the  other 
graduates,  the  State  lost  not  only  the 
money  expended  in  convicting  and  exe- 
cuting him,  but  it  lost  the  economic  value 
of  an  educated  citizen.  The  Committee 
estimated  that  the  average  earnings  of  an 
ignorant  Negro  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
were  not  much  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
a  month,  while  the  average  earnings  of  an 
educa.ted  Negro  averaged  about  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month. 

The  full  and  frank  discussion  of  these 
questions  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  representative  white  citi- 
zens whom  they  visited  showed  that  there 
•was  a  basis  for  co-operation  between  the 
best  whites  and  the  best  blacks  of  the 
city.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
joint  plan  of  action  in  which  both  races 
might  unite  their  efforts.  It  was  decided, 
among  other  things,  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  die  whites  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  a  similar  committee  of 
the  colored  people. 

The  first  thing  attempted  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a  larger  and  more  represent- 
ative body  of  colored  men,  to  be  known 
as  the  Law  and  Order  League.  The 
purpose  of  this  Law  and  Order  League 
was,  first  of  all,  to  create  a  public  spirit 
among  the  masses  of  the  colored  people 
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which  could  be  positively  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  vice,  immorality,  and  crime,  such 
as  are  fostered  by  the  low  saloon  and  dive. 
Petitions  were  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 
Liquor  Board  and  the  Police  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and,  if  possible,  a  sup- 
pression of  some  of  the  more  notorious 
saloons  in  the  district.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Grace  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  the  colored  ministers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  business  men  all 
took  part.  In  this  way  a  campaign  was 
begun  to  give  Baltimore's  colored  children 
a  real  chance  in  life. 

A  Law  and  Order  League  was  formed 
and  a  petition  to  the  Liquor  License 
Board  was  drawn  up.  A  bill  was  drawn 
up  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  Baltimore. 

Finally  it  was  decided,  in  order  to 
arouse  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  work  of 
the  League  among  the  white  people,  to 
take  measures  to  present  their  case  to  the 
ministers  of  both  races.  Members  of  the 
Committee  appeared  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Reformed  Church  ministers,  before  the 
Ministerial  Union,  the  Methodist  Minis- 
ters' Association,  before  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Ministers'  Association  and 
the  Colored  Ministerial  Union.  One  of 
the  ministers  who  was  most  helpful  to 
the  Committee,  I  was  informed,  was  an 
ex-Confederate  chaplain,  and  three  or 
four  of  the  other  white  men  who  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  had  been  Con- 
federate soldiers. 

After  the  petition  drawn  up  by  the 
Law  and  Order  League  had  been  approved 
by  the  Advisor>'  Committee  of  white  men, 
it  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Liquor 
License  Commissioners.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  source  from  which  the  petition 
came,  it  created  considerable  comment  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  in 
commenting  upon  it,  said : 

The  Liquor  License  Board's  action  upon 
the  petition  of  many  RO^d  citizens  for  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses  for 
saloons  at  certain  points  in  northwest  Balti- 
more is  awaited  with  much  interest  by  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  is  concerned  in 
the  good  order  of  that  section  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  section  which  has  not  in  the  past  had 
the  best  reputation  for  freedom  from  acts  of 
violence  and  disorder  on  the  part  of  Negro 


roughs  and  bad  characters,  and  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  in 
a  comparatively  small  area  there  are  as  many 
as  forty-five  saloons,  of  which  eight  are  con- 
ducted by  Negroes.  As  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  of  the  city  has 
its  habitat  there,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  most  urgent  advocates  of  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  saloons  are  the  Colored 
Law  and  Order  League,  with  many  colored 
ministers,  teachers,  and  lawyers.  .  .  .  The 
white  element  of  the  northwestern  section  is 
also  concerned  to  have  eliminated,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  danger  to  peace  and  order 
created  by  the  objectionable  places  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  is  clearly  up  to  the  Liquor 
License  Board  to  exercise,  in  the  puolic 
interest,  the  wide  discretion  it  possesses. 
When  saloons  are  excessively  numerous  and 
a  menace  to  good  people,  licenses  may  and 
should  be  withdrawn  till  the  quota  for  each 
neighborhood  is  within  reasonable  limits. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  struggle 
was  the  petition  sent  in  by  property-hold- 
ers on  McCulloh  Street.  McCuUoh  Street 
immediately  adjoins  Druid  Hill  on  the 
north,  and  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  white  and  the  colored  districts.  The 
people  in  this  street  bitterly  resented  the 
"  invasion  "  of  Druid  Hill  Avenue  by  the 
blacks.  Their  action  in  coming  to  the 
support  of  the  Law  and  Order  League 
was  consequently  a  great  and  welcome 
surprise. 

One  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  before  the  Board  of  Liquor 
License  Commissioners  was  that  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  number  of  saloons  in 
this  neighborhood  had  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  property  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  100  per  cent.  There  was  a  dis- 
position at  first  to  charge  this  depreciation 
in  value  to  the  presence  of  colored  people. 
It  was  asserted  that  colored  people  always 
lowered  the  value  of  property.  This 
charge  was  easily  disproved  by  showing 
that  on  the  upper  end  of  Druid  Hill 
Avenue,  in  the  neighborhood  into  which 
the  better  class  of  colored  people  were 
moving,  property  was  actually  selling  at 
higher  prices  than  it  had  reached  when  it 
was  inhabited  wholly  by  whites.  One  of 
the  first  colored  men  to  buy  property  in 
the  upper  Druid  Hill  district  bought  a 
house  in  a  row  in  which  prices  have 
advanced  over  sixty  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  houses  in  this  neighborhood  rent 
and  sell  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  prevailed  when  the  neighbor- 
hood was  white. 
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The  testimony  offered  by  the  colored 
people,  by  the  men  who  owned  the 
saloons,  and  by  the  police  was  so  conflict- 
ing that  the  Liquor  License  Commission- 
ers determined  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion. They  found  eleven  saloons  openly 
violating  the  law,  and  determined  that 
these  eleven  should  not  be  relicensed. 
The  next  day  the  Baltimore  News  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  results  of  the 
inspection  made  by  the  License  Com- 
mission : 

The  Board  of  Liquor  License  Commis- 
sioners deserve,  and  will  receive,  public  com- 
mendation for  their  refusal  yesterday  to  grant 
eleven  saloon  licenses  which  the  Law  and 
Order  League  protested  against.  The  sa- 
loons are  situated  on  Druid  Hill  Avenue, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  adjacent  streets, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  grave  com- 
plaint. President  Howard  and  his  associates 
could  not  signalize  the  close  of  their  term  of 
office  better  than  by  setting  such  an  example 
to  the  incoming  Liquor  License  Commis- 
sioners. 

There  is  one  development  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  in  these  cases  which  calls 
for  more  than  passing  notice,  and  that  is  the 
testimony  of  the  police  as  to  the  character  of 
the  saloons.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
with  so  many  respectable  people  in  a  neigh- 
borhood complaining  about  these  saloons, 
the  police — who  should  be  most  familiar  with 
conditions — could  find  nothing  wrong  about 
them.  Worse  than  this,  in  the  case  of 
saloons  so  plainly  objectionable  that  the 
Liquor  License  Commissioners,  on  personal 
inspection,  discover  reason  enough  for  refus- 
ing licenses,  policemen  are  found  blandly 
swearing  that  they  are  decent,  orderly  places. 

The  report  of  the  Lic^uor  License  Commis- 
sioners is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  credi- 
bility of  policemen  as  witnesses  in  hearings 
of  this  character,  and  suggests  the  need  of  a 
searching  investigation  to  ascertain  why  the 
police  are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
tx)rhood  in  question,  which  are  shown  to  be 
shockingly  bad. 

The  rejection  of  the  application  of  the/ 
eleven  saloons  for  renewal  of  their  liquor 
licenses  was  immediately  followed  by 
renewed  applications  under  other  names. 
But  the  Law  and  Order  League  had  the 
support  of  all  the  best  white  and  colored 
people  in  the  city,  and  the  licenses  were 
not  renewed. 

I  have  described  the  work  of  the  Balti- 
more taw  and  Order  League  ^  at  some 
length  because  it  illustrates  the  way  in 

*  A  more  complete  account  of  the  "  Work  of  the 
Colored  Law  ana  Order  Leasee"  will  be  found  in  the 

Eublication  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  by  James 
[.  N.  Waring,  under  that  title. 


which  the  better  element  in  both  races 
are  quietly  getting  together,  in  many  parts 
of  the  South,  in  order  to  bnng  about  an 
improvement  in  conditions  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  both  races.  Similar  efforts  in 
other  directions  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
are  being-  made  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  the  Southern  States.  Even  where 
these  movements  have  not  been  wholly 
successful,  the  effort  of  the  two  races  to 
get  together  in  the  way  I  have  described 
seems  to  me  a  hopeful  sign,  and  one  on 
which  we  cannot  place  too  much  em- 
phasis. 

In  regard  to  the  political  influence  of 
the  Negro,  I  might  say,  also,  that  close 
observation  in  ever>'  State  in  the  South 
convinces  me  that  while  the  Negro  does 
not  go  through  the  form  of  casting  the 
ballot  in  order  to  express  his  political  in- 
fluence to  the  extent  that  the  white  man 
does,  in  every  Southern  community  there 
is  a  group  of  property-holding  men,  and 
often  women,  of  high  character,  who  do 
always  exert  political  influence  in  the 
matters  that  concern  the  protection  and 
progress  of  their  race.  Sometimes  this 
influence  is  exerted  individually,  some- 
times in  group,  but  it  is  felt  nevertheless. 
I  know  any  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
South  whose  influence  is  so  strong  be- 
cause of  their  character  that  their  wish  or 
word  expressed  to  a  local  or  State  official 
will  go  almost  as  far  as  the  word  of  any 
white  man  will  go.  There  is  a  kind  of 
influence  that  the  man  exerts  who  is  pros- 
perous, intelligent,  and  possesses  high 
character,  a  kind  of  influence  that  is  in- 
tangible and  hard  to  define,  but  which  no 
law  can  deprive  him  of. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  sort 
/lof  personal  influence  I  have  described  is 
in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  ballot,  or 
can  be  expected  to  take  its  place.  It 
ought  to  be  clearly  recognized  that,  in  a 
republican  form  of  government,  if  any 
group  of  people  is  left  permanently  with- 
out the  franchise  they  are  placed  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  I  do  not  object  to 
restrictions  being  placed  upon  the  use  of 
the  .ballot,  but  if  any  portion  of  the 
population  is  prevented  from  taking  part 
in  the  government  by  reason  of  these 
restrictions,  they  should  have  held  out 
before  them  the  incentive  of  securing  the 
ballot   in   proportion    as    they  grow    in 
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property-holding,  intelligence,  and  char- 
acter, 

I  have  already  referred,  in  another  part 
of  this  narrative,  to  the  town  of  Mound 
Bayou,  Mississippi.  This  town,  and  the 
colony  of  which  it  is  the  center,  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  this  country  in  which 
the  government  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
Negroes.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  this  town,  and  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  a  statement,  which  I 
heard  frequently  repeated,  that  Mound 
Bayou  was  one  of  the  most  orderly  com- 
munities in  the  Yazoo  Delta. 

The  records  of  the  Mayor's  court  show 
that,  as  Delta  towns  go.  Mound  Bayou  is 
a  remarkably  quiet  and  sober  place. 
There  have  been  but  two  homicides  in 
twenty  years.  Both  of  these  were  com- 
mitted by  strangers — men  who  drifted  into 
the  community  in  the  early  days  before 
the  local  self-government  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  town  had  been  established. 
One  of  the  men  killed  was  Benjamin  T, 
Green,  who  was  the  partner  of  Isaiah  T. 
Montgomery  in  the  early  days  of  the 
town.  The  man  who  committed  this 
crime  was  afterward  identified  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  who  was  wanted  for 
some  desperate  crime  committed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile.  The  murder  was  the 
result  of  a  trivial  altercation  in  regard  to 
a  box  of  tacks. 

During  the  whole  twenty  years  of  the 
town's  existence  only  three  persons  have 
been  sent  to  the  circuit  court  for  trial. 
Two  of  these  were  men  convicted  of  theft. 
Since  the  town  obtained  its  charter,  in 
1898,  there  have  been,  up  to  February, 
1907,  but  163  criminal  cases  tried  in  the 
town.  Of  these,  fifty  were  committed 
by  strangers  or  by  men  who  had  come 
into  town  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. Twenty-eight  cases  were  either 
never  tried  or  were  of  so  trivial  a  nature 
that  no  fine  was  imposed.  Sixty-four 
were  cases  of  disturbing  the  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  records  of 
the  Mayor's  court.  They  are  an  index 
to  the  life  of  the  village,  and  reflect  the 
changing  current  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  discipline  and  order  of 
the  town. 

In  July,  1902,  the  records  show  that 
fourteen  persons  were  arrested  and  fined 
for  failure  to .  pay  the  street  tax.     Every 


citizen  of  the  town  is  required  to  do  three 
dollars'  worth  of  work  on  the  streets 
every  year.  Some  had  neglected  to  pay 
this  labor  tax,  and  allowed  the  street  to 
fall  into  a  condition  of  neglect  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the 
town  council,  a  number  of  the  delinquents 
were  arrested  and  compelled  to  pay  fines 
amounting  to  $3.50  and  costs  amounting 
to  $1.40  each. 

Again,  in  1904,  a  man  was  arrested  for 
gambling.  He  had  established  what  is 
known  in  sporting  parlance  as  a  "  crap  " 
game,  and  on  Saturday  nights  a  number 
of  young  men  of  the  village  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  at  his  place  to  gamble. 
He  was  repeatedly  warned,  and  finally  the 
town  marshal  and  some  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial citizens  made  a  raid  upon  the 
place  and  arrested  fifteen  persons.  The 
cases  were  dismissed  after  each  man  had 
paid  a  fine  of  two  dollars.  A  year  later 
another  man  was  arrested  for  running  a 
"  blind  tiger  " — selling  liquor  without  a 
license.  He  formerly  owned  a  store  in  the 
town,  but  began  selling  liquor,  then  com- 
menced to  drink,  and  was  rapidly  going  to 
the  dogs.  After  his  place  had  been  closed 
he  went  out  into  the  country  and  took  up 
farming  again.  It  is  reported  that  he  is 
doing  well  there. 

During  the  year  1905  there  were  sev- 
eral disturbances  in  the  town  which  were 
traced  directly  to  the  illicit  liquor  sellers. 
Men  would  come  into  the  town  on  Satur- 
days to  do  their  marketing,  fall  to  drink- 
ing, and  end  in  a  fight.  Things  became 
so  bad  at  last  that  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  regard  to  the  matter.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  the  town  marshal,  the 
mayor,  and  the  treasurer  were  appointed 
to  get  evidence  and  secure  the  conviction 
of  those  who  were  guilty.  Six  persons 
were  convicted  and  fined  at  that  time. 
One  of  these,  a  woman,  left  town.  Another 
is  still  under  suspicion,  and  the  rest,  now 
on  their  farms,  have  become  respectable 
citizens. 

To  my  mind,  the  interesting  fact  in 
regard  to  these  prosecutions  is  that  they 
served  not  merely  to  correct  a  public 
abuse,  but  to  reform  the  men  who  were 
prosecuted.  In  most  cases  these  men 
went  back  to  the  farms  and  became  use- 
ful members  of  the  community. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that 
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the  moral  conditions  of  the  Mound  Bayou 
colony  are  better  than  those  in  other 
Negro  settlements  in  the  Delta.  Some 
years  3go,  when  the  question'  was  an 
"  issue  "  in  the  community,  a  committee 
was  appointed  from  each  of  the  churches 
to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  ithe 
colony  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
extent  loose  family  relations  existed.  The 
report  of  this  committee  showed  that  there 
were  forty  families  in  the  colony  where 
men  and  women  were  living  together 
without  the  formality  of  a  marriage  cere- 
mony. As  a  result  of  this  report  the 
people  of  the  town  gave  notice  that  these 
forty  couples  would  have  to  marry  within 
a  certain  length  of  time  or  they  would 
have  to  be  prosecuted.  Nearly  all  of 
them  acted  upon  this  suggestion ;  the 
others  moved  away. 

"  Since  then,"  said  Mr.  Mon^omery, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  in  speaking 
about  the  matter,  "we  have  had  no 
trouble  of  this  kind.  Upon  occasions, 
the  women  who  are  conspicuous  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  who  travel  in  the  Delta, 
making  the  various  camps  on  pay-days, 
and  who  more  or  less  infest  the  larger 
plantations,  have  tried  to  get  a  footing 
here,  but  have  never  succeeded.  They 
can  get  no  place  to  stay,  and  have  to  leave 
on  the  next  train.  This  is  now  generally 
known,  and  we  have  no  trouble  on  that 
score." 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Montgomery  how 
he  explained  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
able  to  obtain  such  good  results  in  the 
way  of  order  and  morality  among  the 
people  of  the  colony,  he  said :  "  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The 
regulations  that  we  enforce  have  public 
sentiment  behind  them.  The  people  rec- 
ognize that  the  laws,  when  they  are  en- 
forced, represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  and  are  imposed  for  their  own 
good.  It  is  not  s6  easy  for  them  to  real- 
ize that  where  the  government  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  c^   .*iite  men." 

One  thing  that  has  helped  to  maintain 
order  in  the  colony  is  the  fact  that  Boli- 
var ^County  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor. 
More  than  oncfe  the  liquor  men  have 
attempted  to  pass  a  law  that  would  license 
the  selling  of  liquor  in  the  county.  Some 
years  ago  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  law.     In  order 


to  secure  the  vote  of  Mound  Bayou,  which 
seems  to  have  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
county  on  this  question,  a  "  still  hunt " 
was  made  among  the  voters  in  the  com- 
munity. A  plan  was  arranged  by  which 
a  saloon  was  to  be  established  in  the  town 
and  one  of  the  citizens  made  proprietor. 

"This  scheme  came  very  near  going 
through,"  said  Mr.  Montgomery.  "  The 
plan  was  all  arranged  before  we  heard  of 
it.  Then  we  called  a  meeting,  and  I 
simply  said  to  the  people  that  experience 
in  our  own  town  had  taught  us  that  a 
saloon  was  a  bad  thing  to  have  in  the 
community.  I  said  that  if  the  law  was 
passed,  a  colored  man  might  run  the 
saloon  here,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  county 
the  saloons  would  be  in  the  hands  of  white 
men.  We  would  pay  for  maintaining  them, 
however,  and  we  would  be  the  ones  to  suf- 
fer. We  voted  the  law  down,  and  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  open  the 
county  to  the  liquor  traffic  since." 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Mound  Bayou  town  and  colony  have 
been  a  school  in  self-government  for  the 
colonists.  They  have  had  an  opportunity 
there,  such  as  Negro  people  have  rarely 
had  elsewhere,  to  learn  the  real  meaning 
of  political  institutions  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  Negroes  have  ever  organized  and 
maintained  in  any  Southern  State  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  gained  the  entire  re- 
spect of  the  Southern  people.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Planter's 
Journal,  published  in  Memphis,  says  : 

Will  the  Negro  as  a  race  work  out  his 
own  salvation  along  Mound  Bayou  lines? 
Quien  sabe?  These  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  better  local  government  than  ■ 
any  superior  people  has  ever  done  for  them 
in  freedom.  But  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
principle  in  political  economy  that  any 
homogeneous  people  will  in  tinue  do  this. 
These  people  have  their  local  government, 
but  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  county, 
State,  and  National  governments  and  inter- 
national conventions,  all  in  the  hands  of 
another  race.  Could  they  conduct  as  suc- 
cessfully a  county  government  in  addition 
to  their  local  government  and  still  under  the 
State  and  National  governments  of  another 
race  ?  Enough  Negroes  of  the  Mound  Bayou 
t)rpe,  and  guided  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning, will  be  able  to  do  so. 
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In  view  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  Negroes  have  made  a  failure  of 
government  wherever  they  have  tried  it, 
either  in  Africa  or  America,  how  can  we 
account,  we  may  ask,  for  the  success  of 
the  Mound  Bayou  colony  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  it  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  colony  is 
small.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in 
most  cases  where  a  people  have  learned 
to  govern  themselves  they  have  taken 
their  first  lessons  in  small  communities. 
In  fact,  government  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  gradually  out  of  the  Town 
Meeting,  where  the  interests  of  all  indi- 
viduals were  so  closely  knit  together  that 
each  member  was  able  to  feel  and  under- 
stand his  responsibility  to  every  other  as 
he  could  not  so  readily  have  done  else- 
where. 

Another  reason  why  this  town  has  suc- 
ceeded-thus  far  is,  I  believe,  because  it  is 
a  pioneer  work  of  Negroes  themselves. 
The  men  who.  came  and  settled  in  this 
town  have  had  an  opportunity  to  grow  up 
with  it,  and  the  growth  of  the  town  has 
been  an  education  to  them.  Besides,  in 
this  town  Negroes  are  not  merely  inhab- 
itants, but  they  are  owners,  and  they  feel 
the  responsibility  of  ownership.  They 
possess  the  land,  they  own  the  stores,  the 
cotton-gins,  the  bank,  and  the  cotton-seed 
oil  mill. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  how- 
ever, the  Mound  Bayou  colony  owes  its 
success,  I  suspect,  to  the  vision,  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  public  spirit  of  the  men 
who  have  been  its  leaders — Isaiah  T. 
Montgomery,  the  founder,  and  Charles 
Banks.  These  men  have  clearly  seen  that 
their  own  permanent  success  is  identified 
with  the  success  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  and  that  their 
greatest  opportunities  are  in  helping  to 
build  up  the  members  of  their  own  race. 

I  have  spoken  in  what  preceded  of 
what  Negroes  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
self-government  in  towns  like  Mound 
Bayou,  and  of  what  Negroes  are  doing 
through  the  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  as 
in  Baltimore,  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  in 
conclusion,  of  another  organization  which, 
although  it  has  not  sought  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  in  securing  good  govern- 


ment and  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law,  has  done  much  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter conditions  in  this  and  other  directions 
among  the  people  where  it  exists.  I  re- 
fer to  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers' 
Improvement  Society  of  Texas,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  organi- 
zations of  colored  people  which  have 
sprung  up  since  emancipation,  and  one 
that  has  exercised  an  inspiring  and  helpful 
influence  upon  the  people  it  has  reached. 

This  society,  which  had  a  membership 
in  1908  of  9,256  among  the  Negro  farm- 
ers of  Texas,  was  organized  in  1895, 
under  the  leadership  of  R.  L.  Smith,  of 
Paris,  Texas.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  village  improvement  society  which  Mr. 
Smith  organized  in  Freedmantown,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  colored  quaiter 
of  Oakland,  Texas,  where  he  was  teaching 
at  the  time.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
this  connection  that  Mr.  Smith  received 
the  suggestion  for  the  organization  of  this 
society  from  reading  an  article  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  describing  the  work 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society  in 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  This  circum- 
stance suggests  one  of  the  benefits  which 
the  art  of  reading  conferred  upon  the  col- 
ored people  of  which  we  do  not  usually 
take  an  account. 

While  the  first  purpose  of  this  society 
was  to  save  money  for  its  members  by 
purchasing  provisions  in  common  and  in 
large  quantities,  it  eventually  sought  to 
improve  its  members  in  every  direction. 
In  order  to  do  this  Mr.  Smith  decided  to 
adopt  the  forms  of  fraternal  organizations 
and  confer  degrees,  first  upon  those  who 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  chronic 
condition  of  debt  in  which  they  lived,  and, 
second,  upon  those  who,  in  the  compre- 
hensive language  of  Mr.  Smith,  "  made 
the  most  progress  in  civilization." 

The  degrees  were  twelve  in  number. 
The  first  degree  was  conferred  upon  the 
member  who  succeeded  in  "  running*' 
himself  three  months  \».  '  ''ut  opening  an 
account;  the  second,  upon  the  member 
running  himself  six  months ;  the  third, 
nine  months ;  and  the  -  fourth;  twelve 
months.  The  fifth  was  conferred  upon  the 
members  who  maintained  themselves  the 
entire  year  and  had  a  surplus  of  twenty- 
five  dollars ;  the  sixth,  the  same  with  a 
surplus  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  the  sev- 
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enth,  the  same  with  a  surplus  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars ;  and  the  eighth, 
with  a  surplus  of  two  hundred  dollars ; 
and  so  on  up  to  the  twelfth  d^;ree,  which 
was  called  the  Grand  Patriarch  degree, 
and  entitled  its  possessor  to  membership 
in  the  annual  convocation  without  election, 
"thereby  creating,"  as  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
plains, "  a  permanent  delegateship  of  suc- 
cessful members  who  had  worked  out 
their  salvation  and  were  actually  fitted  for 
leadership  by  growth  in  the  essentials  of 
civilization." 

In  1907  members  of  the  organization 
owned  71,439  acres  of  land,  which  were 
worth  considerably  over  one  million  dol- 
lars. The  estimated  value  of  their  live 
stock  was  $275,000. 

In  1906  the  Farmers'  Improvement 
Association,  having  raised  among  its 
members  something  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  purchased  land  and  started  an 
Agricultural  Collie.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  was  to  provide  a  school  in  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  could  have  the 
sort  of  training  that  would  prepare  them 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  not  leave  it  for 
the  doubtful  advantages  of  the  city. 

R.  L.  Smith  is  one  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  colored  men.  Bom  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1861,  he  was  a 
student  for  a  while  during  Reconstruction 
days  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
but  was  eventually  starved  out  when  the 
law  passed  which  cut  off  the  funds  for  the 


scholarships  of  negro  students.  He  after- 
wards graduated  at  Atianta  University, 
returned  to  Charleston,  and  ran  a  Repub- 
lican paper.  That  enterprise  naturally 
failed  with  the  downfall  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion government .  in  the  South,  and  Mr. 
Smith  decided  to  go  to  Texas  and  begin 
life  anew  as  a  teacher. 

Although  he  had  intended  to  keep  out 
of  politics  after  leaving  South  Carolina,  he 
found  himself,  in  1895,  running  for  the 
Legislature  of  Texas.  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  was  elected,  a  majority  of  white 
voters  having  given  him  their  support 
**  Since  the  white  people,"  said  Mr.  Smith 
in  relating  this  experience,  "were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  a  man  who  felt  so 
much  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  own 
race  should  be  indorsed  in  some  way  by 
the  whites,  I  thought  that  the  race  prob- 
lem was  solved  sure  enough." 

Mr.  Smith  has  continued  in  the  work 
which  he  began,  and,  although  he  has  had 
one  or  two  offices  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  that  time,  he  has  never 
permitted  that  to  turn  him  aside  from  the 
important  original  work  which  he  has 
undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Negro  farmers  in  Texas. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Smithes  election  to  the 
Legislature,  the  race  problem  is  not  yet 
solved  in  Texas.  Nevertheless,  at  our 
annual  Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee, 
Mr.  Smith  has  never  failed  to  be  present 
and  to  report  progress. 


MOROGGO  AND  THE  POWERS 

BY  F.  E.  CHADWICK 

REAR-ADMIRAL   UNITED   STATES    NAVY  (RETIRED) 


AS  one  reads  the  news  of  the  pres- 
ent Spanish  adventures  in  Africa, 
and  of  the  coincident  difficulties 
in  the  Peninsula  itself,  the  perennial 
phrase,  "  Poor  Spain  1"  rises  in  one's 
thoughts  and  on  one's  lips.  It  is  a  most 
melancholy  piece  of  business,  not  unlike 
that  in  which  the  sister  peninsula  of  Italy 
engaged  some  years  since  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  having,  in  a  way,  the  same 
causes :  a  desire  not  to  be  left  behind  in 


the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  lands 
which,  because  they  belong  to  people 
thought  less  civilized,  are  regarded  as 
open  to  seizure  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial exploitation;  a  view  which  trav- 
erses a  fundamental  principle  of  Christian, 
equally  with  what  should  be  one  of  inter- 
national, morality. 

In  this  present  instance  one  need  not 
look  farther  than  the  arrangement  signed 
April  8,  1904,  between  Great  Britain  and 
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France.  The  agreement  was  a  purely 
selfish  arrangement ;  a  trade,  in  which  the 
question  of  benefit  to  Morocco  played  no 
part  whatever.  'I'o  quote  the  Spectator 
of  April  16,  1904,  "  In  Eg>'pt  the  French 
Government  recognizes  the  predominant 
position  of  Great  Britain,  promises  not  to 
impede  her  work  by  any  suggestion  that 
the  occupation  is  temporary,  and  agrees 
to  a  great  modification  in  the  functions  of 
the  Catsse  de  la  Dette,  ,  .  .  The  result 
will  be  ...  a  consequent  solidification  of 
the  British  position  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
In*  compensation  .  .  .  the  British  Gov- 
ernment acknowledges  France's  predom- 
inant position  in  Morocco,  and  agrees 
that  if  that  anarchic  country  is  to  be  re- 
generated by  European  influence,  the 
agency  must  be  that  of  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  is  not  to  annex  or  for- 
tify the  coast  opposite  Europe  ;  while  she 
is  to  make  arrangements  with  Spain,  as 
bemg  exceptionally  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Morocco  which  shall  be  agreeable  to 
that  power  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance. 
Moreover,  British  commerce  is  to  retain 
all  the  immunities  it  now  enjoys  by  treaty, 
and  IS  always  to  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  equality  with  that  of  France,  even  as 
regards  the  passage  of  British  goods 
through  French  tcrritor>'." 

There  were  other  "  trades;*'  as  the 
abandonment  of  the  "  Newfoundland 
shore  *'  by  the  French  for  certain  conces- 
sions in  Bigcria,  which  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  great  deal  was  that  of  Eg>'pt 
and  Morocco,  which,  with  the  lesser  ones, 
was  sprung  upon  a  surprised  Europe. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other 
Power  was  consulted. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  was  wrath  in 
(lermany,  which  also  had  an  eye  Morocco- 
ward  ,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Moors  themselves,  who  had  always 
looked  to  England  as  the  buffer  against 
the  designs  and  bullying  of  other  states, 
and  particularly  ag;unst  France,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  Algeria,  should  have 
btvn  deeply  nu>ved. 

Mor^K\x>  ti>-day  is  practically  as  it  has 
been  lor  many  ages.  There  is  not  a 
road»  nor,  speaking  broadly,  a  wheekxi 
vehicle,  in  the  anintry.  The  whole  tratfic 
IS  by  caravan.  The  iXH^^le  live  the  hie 
which  was  lived  by  Abraham  and  by  his 
kind  thiough  untold  cvMUuries,     In  c\>s- 


tume,  habit  of  life,  tribal  arrangements, 
they  have  not  changed  within  the  memory 
or  even  tradition  of  man.  It  suited 
them  ;  they  wished  no  change.  A  great 
and  rich  land,  a  land  larger  than  France, 
thus  laid  at  the  door  of  Europe,  which, 
with  the  modem  passion  for  forcing  its 
own  kind  of  civilization  upon  all  races, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  exploit 
it  and  reduce  its  wonderful  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  commonplaceness  of  "  civiliza- 
tion." 

It  is  true  that  Morocco  is  decadent; 
the  Mohammedan's  idea  of  democracy, 
which  sees  no  difference  between  man  and 
man  so  long  as  he  accepts  Mohammed 
as  his  prophet,  has  brought  about  a  mix- 
ture of  negro  blood  in  the  country  which 
has  been  fatal  to  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
Moor.  The  system  of  multiple  mar- 
riages brought  into  the  Moorish  harems 
great  numbers  of  black  women,  whose 
children  stood  on  the  same  social  plane  as 
the  children  of  the  white  race,  of  which 
the  true  Moor  and  Berber  form  a  part. 
Thus,  while  in  the  forefront  of  civilization 
during  their  occupancy  of  Spain,  when 
they  were  the  greatest  builders,  the  great- 
est mathematicians,  the  best  agriculturists 
of  their  age  ;  while  they  bi|ilt  great  cities 
in  Spain  and  in  their  own  land,  they  now 
no  longer  even  repair  what  has  been  left 
them.  Their  proximity  to  the  inferior 
races  of  Africa  has  destroyed  their  initia- 
tive. While  there  are  still  many  of  un- 
mixed blood,  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  mill- 
ions of  their  population  vary  through  all 
the  shades  of  black  intermixture.  This, 
be  it  said,  is  a  fate  which  no  part  of  the 
western  littoral  of  Southern  Europe  has 
escaped;  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Portugal 
ha\'ing  especially  suffered,  the  population 
of  the  last  two  regions  showing  particu- 
larly the  effect  of  contact  with  the  dark 
races. 

At  a  period  when  a  strong  and  master 
ful  head  was  more  than  ever  necessary, 
Morocco  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  Sut 
tan  succeed  who  had  none  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  governor.  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz 
came  to  the  throne  a  militempered, 
amiable  lx>y.  He  had  no  education  to 
offset  his  want  of  strength,  and  he  became 
the  victim  of  certain  European  influences 
by  which  he  was  exploited  in  the  most 
selfish  manner.     He  had  \*ague  ideas  of 
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the  benefit  of  the  adoptioii  of  European 
things.  He  thus  invested  in  motor  cars 
(I  was  told  that  he  had  thirty-two  when 
I  was  last  in  Morocco),  with  which  he 
careered  about  the  great  court  of  his 
palace  ;  he  had  gold  kodaks  set  with  jew- 
els ;  he  had  bicycles ;  he  played  tennis. 
His  Europeanization,  untempered  as  it 
was  by  common  sense,  gave  deep  offense 
to  his  subjects,  the  most  fanatiod  of  the 
races  of  Islam. 

England  at  this  time  might  have  steered 
him  in  a  better  path,  but  the  Englishman 
of  most  influence  at  the  court,  who  had 
taken  service  many  years  since  under  the 
Moroccan  Government,  and  over  whom 
the  British  Government  should  have  exer- 
cised a  better  influence,  seems  to  have 
had  no  more  strength  of  character  or  wis- 
dom than  the  man  he  served.  Great 
sums  were  thus  wasted  in  banalities,  and 
the  financial  ^tuation  became  desperate. 

Meanwhile  the  central  Government  was 
pestered  by  every  foreign  representative, 
excepting  those  from  America  and  Great 
Britain,  for  concessions  of  various  sorts. 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and,  in  a 
minor  way,  Italy,  were  all  grasping  for 
such.  Did  Germany,  for  example,  get  a 
contract  for  coining  money  (as  she  did), 
the  French  representative  stepped  for- 
ward and  demanded  for  Frenchmen  a 
contract  to  coin  the  same  amount.  Inter- 
national jealousy  thus  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  improvements,  improvements  which 
the  Moors,  though  not  anxious  for  them, 
would  not  of  themselves  have  prevented. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  was  to  bring  trouble. 
It  was  impossible  for  Germany  to  stand 
by  and  see  Morocco  delivered  over  in 
such  a  manner  when,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  (and  this  of  course  in  this 
age  dominates  all  others),  she  was  as 
much  concerned  prospectively  as  either 
of  the  others.  The  outcome  was  the 
Algeciras  Conference,  the  only  real  result 
of  which  was  the  bombardment  of  Casa- 
blanca, the  killing  of  many  Moors,  and 
the  occupancy  of  the  region  by  a  French 
army ;  all  at  vast  expense  to  France,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  chief  beneficiary. 
But,  Casablanca  occupied  by  France,  it 
was  Spain's  turn  to  make  an  advance, 
and  this  she  did  in  the  region  which  was 
understood  to  be  her  "  sphere  of  influ- 


ence," with  the  sad  results  we  have  just 
seen,  and  which  will  continue.  For  Spain 
is  not  now  facing  men  armed  with  the  old 
Moroccan  muzzle-loader  fit  only  for  the 
feu  de  joie  of  the  fantasia,  the  use  of 
which  by  the  Moors  m?de  Spain's  victory 
in  1860  so  easy.  For  years  modem  arms 
have  been  pouring  into  Morocco,  and  the 
Spanish  Mauser  is  met  by  Moorish 
Mauser,  or  weapon  equaUy  good.  And 
if  Spain  is  defeated,  what  then  ?  Must 
Spanish  honor  be  redeemed  by  still  more 
Spanish  blood  ?  and  must  Spanish  treas- 
ure which  Spain  can  ill  spare  be  poured 
out  for  the  possession  of  that  which  the 
Spanish  people  do  not  want,  and  in  which 
their  Government  would  not  have  ven- 
tured an  attempt  to  extend  its  influence, 
but  that  it  cannot  stand  by  and  see  a  region, 
naturally  more  Spain's  by  proximity  and 
racial  likeness  than  it  is  France's,  wholly 
given  over  to  French  influence  ?  Spain 
has  always  felt  that  if  Morocco  is  to  go  to 
any  European  Power,  it  should  go  to  her. 
And,  however  smooth  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  subject,  this  deep- 
seated  feeling  will  finally  "  out. "  What- 
ever the  nominal  cause  of  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, it  will  at  last  be  found  in  the  deep 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  any  other 
paramount  influence  in  Morocco.  She  has 
plunged  into  an  adventure  the  end  of  which 
no  one  can  forecast,  but  the  beginning  of 
which,  as  said,  was  in  the  secret  conven- 
tion in  which  England  practically  gave 
France  a  country  no  more  hers  to  give 
than  was  Belgium  or  New  Jersey.  If 
Morocco  was  to  be."  penetrated,"  peace- 
fully or  otherwise,  it  should  have  been 
by  the  consent  of  all  concerned,  not  by 
the  secret  arrangement  of  two  interested 
Powers  which  used  Morocco  as  an  asset 
in  a  trade.  Such  action  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  sure  to  bring  a 
Nemesis,  and  to  none  has  it  come  more 
fully  than  to  Great  Britain.  The  entente 
with  France,  received  with  such  rejoicing, 
meant  bitterness  with  Germany  and  an 
arousing  of  the  German  spirit,  which  re- 
sented being  diplomatically  ostracized ; 
meant  the  laying  down  of  new  and  much 
more  formidable  ships,  the  support  of 
Austria  by  Germany  in  the  Balkan  crisis, 
the  command  by  Germany  to  Russia  to 
keep  hands  off  in  the  latter ;  all  of  which 
has  been  met  by  Great  Britain  with  a  vast 
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increase  of  naval  armament  and  a  budget 
which  threatens  a  deficit  in  the  gigantic 
sum  of  ;£'15,000,000.  And  in  addition  it 
has  brought  to  England  an  intensity  of 
anti-Germanic  feeling  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  is  part  of  the 
price  which  England  is  already  paying  for 
what  some  of  her  own  people,  as  Lord 
Rosebery,  for  example,  seem  inclined  to 
look  upon  (and  rightfully,  from  our  own 
neutral  standpoint)  as  a  grievous  diplo- 
matic mistake. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  has  apparently 
now  become  satisfied  with  the  Moroccan 
situation,  thanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  interest 
of  the  Krupps  in  the  iron  mines  on  ac- 
count of  which  poor  Spain  is  now  fighting ; 
but  the  harm  was  already  done  and 
international  hatred  in  full  play  before 
Germany's  deferred  contentment. 


Says  an  English  writer,  including  also 
the  Anglo-Russian  arrangement  as  to 
Persia  :  "  We  have  silenced  every  voice 
which  might,  in  Germany,  have  seconded 
our  plea  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 
Even  the  Social  Democrats  laugh  at  the 
patent  insincerity  of  a  pacifism  which 
seeks,  by  professing  disinterested  aims,  to 
snatch  an  advantage  for  itself  amid  a 
struggle  for  predominance.  The  end  of 
this  gigantic  rivalry  is  beyond  the  range 
of  our  vision."  That  English  statesmen 
of  the  time  should  have  been  so  blind 
as  to  the  inevitable  results  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1904  is  simply  another  accentu- 
ation of  the  truth  of  Oxenstiem's  famous 
remark.  The  agreement  was  not  a  cor- 
rect and  upright  dealing  with  others,  and 
for  such  nations  must  suffer  as  weU  as 
individuals. 
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Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong  is  known 
to  Outlook  readers  not  only  as  an  artist,  but 
as  a  writer.  Two  of  the  chapters  of  his 
newly  published  book,  "  The  Gateway  to  the 
Sahara^"  appeared  first  in  The  Outlook. 
The  volume  records  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Furlong  in  the  last  Turkish  possession  in 
Africa,  the  litde-known  state  of  Tripoli,  in 
Barbary.  Its  contents  include  **  an  insight 
into  this  most  native  of  the  Barbary  capitals, 
its  odd  and  fascinating  customs,  industries, 
and  incidents ;  a  view  of  those  strange  and 
interesting  people  who  inhabit  the  oases  and 
table-lands  of  Tripolitania,  their  primitive 
methods  and  patriarchal  life ;"  a  narrative  of 
a  trip,  not  entirely  peaceful  and  uneventful, 
made  by  the  author  alone  with  Arabs  over 
some  two  hundred  miles  of  the  g^eat  desert, 
and  a  description  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
Saharan  caravans  and  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  animal  which  alone  makes  them  pos- 
sible, the  camel.  Mr.  Furlong's  readable 
narrative  is  accompanied  by  many  admirable 
illustrations,  some  in  color,  from  his  own 
brush  and  from  photographs  made  by  him. 
The  pictures  reflect  not  only  the  character 
of  the  people  of  this  unfamiliar  land,  but  the 
atmosphere  and  mystery  of  the  desert  land 
on  whose  borders  they  live.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    $2. SO.) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  scholarly  monograph 
concerned  primarily  with  the  technique  of  a 
subiect  is  made  so  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  as  "The  Stage  History  of  Shake- 
speare's King  Richard  the  Third."  by  Miss 
Alice  I.  Perry  Wood.   This  is  largely  because 


of  the  romantic  stage  history  of  this  play. 
Miss  Wood  tells  us  that,  '*  presented  at  first 
by  the  best  company  of  London,  and  pos- 
sibly at  Court,  it  became  the  favorite  of 
strolling  comedians,  inaugurated  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  in  America  in  primidve 
colonial  structures,  was  played  for  Cherokee 
Indians,  before  the  Hawaiian  King,  in  Ger- 
man-American theaters,  as  travesty,  bur- 
lesque, circus  attraction,  by  children's  and 
bv  women's  companies,  .  .  .  and  has  prob- 
aoly  launched  a  greater  number  of  actors 
upon  their  career  tnan  any  other  play."  The 
story  of  the  development  of  the  actual  pres- 
entation of  "  Richard  the  Third  "  in  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  English  acting  down  to 
the  productions  by  Booth  and  Irving  is 
told,  not  merely  in  detail  that  shows  careful 
study,  but  with  analytical  and  comparative 
methods  of  real  literary  value.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  attempt  to  fit  the  known 
theories  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  to  the  first 
production  of  tliis  history-drama.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    |1.25.) 

Hermann  Sudermann,  the  author  of 
"Magda"  and  "The  Joy  of  Living,"  in  his 
new  volume,  "  Roses,"  presents  four  one-act 
plays,  one  of  which  is  a  pleasant  comedy  of 
a  young  student  and  a  princess  incognita— a 
litde  play  which  has  humor  in  it  and  leaves  a 
pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  other  three 
plays  are  studies  of  feminine  pathology  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  chiefly  mtcr- 
esting,  so  far  as  subject  is  concerned,  be- 
cause they  bring  out  anew  the  tendency  of 
the  recent  German  drama  and  ficdon,  than 
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which  there  has  been  nodiing  more  definitely 
unwholesome  in  literature.  These  plays 
are  brief,  and  deal  widi  die  psychological 
moment  They  are  distinctly  efifcctive,  and 
are  not  lacking  in  dramatic  or  literary  qual- 
ity ;  but  a  more  dreary  view  of  life  than  they 
present,  or  a  more  melancholy  elimpse  into 
German  society,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
authentic,  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $12S.) 

Mr.  Hewlett,  who  has  made  some  very 
successful  experiments  in  the  literary  man- 
ner of  the  late  Middle  Age  and  of  the 
Renaissance^  and  who  has,  with  some  sacri- 
fice of  originality,  struck  the  Meredithian 
note  in  dealing  with  modem  subjects,  has 
gone  back  to  a  classic  subject  in  ''The 
Ruinous  Face."  This  is  an  interpretation 
of  Helen  of  Troy  as  a  woman  who  protests 
afi^ainst  the  compelling  charm  of  her  own 
physical  beauty,  and  in  her  relations  with 
her  husband,  Menelaus,  with  Paris,  her  ab- 
ductor, and  later  with  Eutyches,  her  faithful 
attendant,  revolts  against  passion  and  prays 
for  love.  The  key  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  interpre- 
tation is  in  these  words,  addressed  by  Helen 
to  Odysseus : 

Nay,  not  so.  Bat  I  knew  very  well  that  he  desired 
me  for  his  solace  and  delight,  as  other  men  have  done 
and  still  do ;  but  to  be  craved  is  one  thing  and  to  be 
loved  is  another  thing.  1  am  not  all  fair  flesh,  Odys- 
seus :  I  am  wife  and  mother  and  I  would  be  compan- 
ion and  comforter  of  a  man.  Now  I  know  of  a  truth 
that  my  husband  loveth  me  dearly ;  and  I  sicken  of 
Paris,  who  maketh  me  his  delight  Hateful  to  me 
are  the  ways  of  men  with  women  Have  I  not  cause 
enough  to  hate  them,  these  long  years  a  plaything  for 
his  arms,  and  a  fniit  to  allay  the  drought  of  his  eyes  ? 
Am  I  less  a  woman  in  that  I  am  fair,  or  less  woman 
grown  because  I  can  never  be  old  ?  Now  I  loathe  the 
sweet  lore  of  Aphrodite,  which  she  taught  me  too 
well;  and  all  ray  hope  is  in  that  Blessed  One  whom 
men  call  Of  Good  Counsel.  For,  behold,  love  is  a 
cruel  thing  of  unending  strife  and  wasting  thought; 
but  the  ways  of  Artemis  are  ways  of  peace  and  they 
shall  be  my  ways. 

He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  attempts  to 
sketch  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  history, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  illustrator  has 
been  successful  in  giving  us  the  face  that 
"launched  a  thousand  snips."  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    $\.) 

When  the  fashion  passes  that  now  obliges 
story  writers  and  their  publishers  to  deco- 
rate book  covers  with  pictures  of  perfectly 
beautiful  girls,  perhaps  a  new  style  of  fiction 
will  be  demanded.  "Daphne  of  Fitzroy 
Street "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  a  lovely 
creature  bom  of  E.  Nesbit^s  imagination,  and 
"  Beechy "  (Stokes  Company),  the  world- 
compelling  opera  singer  enshrined  in  a  tale 
by  the  Baroness  von  Hutten,  are  both  excep- 
tionally charming,  and  in  different  ways  rule 
their  worlds  by  feminine  wiles.  Both  domi- 
nate the  lives  of  rather  unworthy  men,  and, 
we  are  led  to  believe,  are  united  to  them  in 
perfectly  legal  form  in  the  end.  There  is 
less  bravado  in  Daphne  than  in  Beechy,  and 
far  less  assumption  of  world  wisdom  by  the 
first  than  the  second  writer.  Miss  Edith 
Rickert  does  not  rise  to  her  best  in  "  The 


Beggar  in  the  Heart "  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.), 
but  she  writes  an  entertaining  story  of  a 
young  old  maid  who  lives  with  and  k>ves  her 
poor  neighbors,  makes  beautiful  pottery  for 
a  living,  and  finallv  marries  her  lordly  lover. 
In  "The  Tide  Market »'  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  Emily  Post  treats  an  old  theme  flatter- 
ing to  our  National  pride  with  some  fresh- 
ness. The  story  flows  smoothly  until  the 
American  heiress  returns  to  her  American 
lover,  but  the  closing  scenes  are  rather  too 
well  arranged  to  be  convincing — everything 
really  could  not  turn  to  John's  profit  in  reiu 
life.  There  are  some  curiosities  in  char- 
acter and  custom  in  "  The  Dominant  Dol- 
lar" (McClurg  &  Co.),  by  Will  LiUibridge, 
and  just  these  keep  the  reader's  attention,  in 
spite  of  an  inward  protest  against  another 
beautiful  ^rl  face  on  the  cover.  The  power 
of  money  is  shown  to  be  for  good,  and  that 
in  unusual  ways.  **Priscilla  of  the  Good 
Intent "  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  the  heroine 
of  a  romance  of  the  Grey  Fells  by  Halliwell 
Sutcliffe,  and  is  one  of  the  many  well- 
constructed,  solid  bits  of  fiction  turned  out 
by  English  writers  every  year.  Love  for 
Priscilla  works  reform  in  the  youth  whose 
frivolous  life  had  promised  only  disaster. 

In  "  The  Old  Town  *'  Jacob  A,  Riis  recalls 
his  boyhood  in  Denmark,  and  weaves  into 
•  the  simple  tale  many  characteristic  bits  of 
pathos  and  humor.  He  relates  the  history 
and  legends  of  his  Danish  birthplace,  but 
dwells  with  evident  joy  upon  the  more  recent 
days  when  he  went  to  school  and  played  in 
the  fields  with  his  friends  there.  There  are 
a  freshness  and  a  sincerity  about  all  that  Mr. 
Riis  writes  that  invariably  win  a  quick  re- 
sponse from  his  readers.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $2.) 

A  new  one-volume  edition  of  the  "  Mem- 
oirs of  an  American  Lady,"  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Grant,  of  Laggan,  appears  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, when  our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
historical  events  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 
Madame  Schuyler  was  the  central  figure  in 
Dutch  society  in  Albany  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Grant  spent  many  of  her 
girlhood  days  in  the  company  of  **  Aunt,"  as 
she  called  her,  and  her  memories  are  full  of 
loving  reverence.  Her  original  mind  'shines 
through  her  old-fashioned  diction,  and  her 
elegant  phrases  are  varied  by  keen  comment 
upon  the  growing  frivolity  distressing  even 
in  those  days.  Elegant  females  gjlide  across 
the  scene,  but  lofty  reflections  give  way  to 
equally  delightful  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs  in  early  Albany.  A.s  a  contem- 
porary account  it  is  valuable  and  interesting. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50,  net.) 

Any  medium  likely  to  call  the  attention  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  history  of  our  country 
is  welcome,  and  in  the  "  Short  American 
History  by  Grades,"  by  Mr.  Everett  Barnes, 
the  author  has  told  the  story  of  our  National 
life  in  simple,  sensible  style  from  the  days  of 
Columbus  to  the  election  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. The  necessary  European  events  have 
been  judiciously  interwoven  with  die  Amer- 
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.  ican  story.  Especially  eood  is  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  Civil  War,  its  causes  and 
the  purposes  of  Lincoln  t>eing  clearly  t>lx>ught 
out.  In  short,  three  points  requisite  in  a 
narrative  of  history  seem  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully covered  ;  these  are  to  impart  infor- 
mation, to  foster  healthy  National  pride,  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  historical  reading. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.    $\.) 

Chief  among  interesting  present-day  move- 
ments is  the  new  Italian  Renaissance — ^that 
triple  rebirth,  relifi^ous,  moral,  philosophical. 
The  word  "  rebirth  **  may  be  too  strong  Per- 
haps reawakening  were  better.  At  all  events, 
to  detect  it  one  need  not  have  so  delicate  an 
ear  as  to  hear  the  grass  grow.  Nor  need  one 
even  keep  one's  ear  to  the  ground  in  order 
to  detect  the  subterranean  murmur  of  the 
hidden  springs  of  the  Italian  new  life.  No, 
that  new  life  has  been  openly  and  strikingly 
signalized  by  the  Modernist  movement  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  novels 
of  Antonio  Foe^azzaro  and  Dora  Melegari. 
The  last  named,  who,  as  the  editor  of  Maz- 
zini's  letters,  has  naturally  absorbed  much  of 
his  inspiring  convictions,  now  publishes  a 
volume  of  philosophical  essays, "  Chercheurs 
de  Sources."  They  appear  in  French,  their 
author  being  equally  at  home  in  French  or 
Italian,  but  her  aim  in  the  present  publica- 
tion is  doubdess  to  show  to  the  world  at 
large  through  the  medium  of  the  more 
widely  spoken  language  something  of  what 
the  thoughtful  people  of  Italy  are  discern- 
ing in  their  new  Renaissance  and  its  source's. 
This  author's  book  is  also  a  summary  of  sen- 
sations. What  the  individual  sees,  feels, 
does,  is  here  set  forth  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  The  volume  seems  specially  ad- 
dressed to  women,  to  parents,  and  to  edu- 
cators. If  we  find  some  things  in  this  book 
which  seem  commonplaces,  we  also  find  much 
that  shows  an  individual  point  of  view,  and 
the  point  of  view,  as  well,  of  the  new  Italy. 
(Fischbacher,  Paris.) 

A  deeply  human  as  well  as  historical  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  two  volumes  published  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Protestant  missions  in  Japan— Dr.  Otis 
Cary's- "  History  of  Christianity  in  Japan." 
In  no  other  country  has  it  had  such  a  his- 
tory ;  in  no  other  has  so  large  a  percentage 
of  leading  men  adhered  to  it  in  its  begin- 
nings. Two  beginnings  it  has  had.  Thirty 
years  of  rapid  growth  followed  Xavier's 
advent  in  1549:  then,  apparently  through 
apprehension  of  foreign  control,  a  bitter 
persecution  succeeded  in  its  apparent  extir- 
pation. Yet  half  a  century  ago  many  de- 
scendants of  the  martyrs  gave  welcome  to 
the  missionary's  return  to  the  devastated 
field.  The  first  volume  is  given  to  this  storv 
in  its  account  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
orthodox  missions  to  the  present  time. 
With  equal  fullness  the  story  of  Protestant 
missions  is  related  in  the  second  volume,  its 
stages  coming  in  the  reversed  order,  perse- 
cution first,  rapid  growth  last  Official 
documents,  narratives  of  events,  and  rela- 


tions of  persona]  experience  are  skillfully 
woven  together  by  the  scholarly  historian, 
now  more  than  thirty  years  an  actor  on  the 
scene  The  national  jealousy  of  foreign 
influence  which  wrecked  the  earlier  begin- 
ning seemed  at  one  time  to  imperil  the  later, 
but  that  danger  has  passed  Although  still 
numerically  weak,  Christianity  is  now  un- 
(questionably  a  recognized  and  growing  force 
in  Japan.  Its  efficiency,  both  in  philan- 
thropic movements  and  m  the  field  of  social 
reform  and  progress,  is  admitted  by  the 
Japaixese  to  the  discredit  of  their  native 
religions  There  is  no  other  work  on  the 
subject  which  compares  in  interest  or  in 
value  with  this.  (The.  F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.    $2,50  each )  : 

Professor  Isaac  Taylor  HeadUnd,  of  Pe- 
king University,  goes  far,  in  his  recent  inti- 
mate study  of  "  Court  Life  in  China,"  towaixis 
bringing  the  remarkable  late  Empress  Dow- 
ager within  our  comprehension  as  woman 
and  ruler,  and  quite  succeeds  also  in  making 
Chinese  officials  and  people  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  world's  history  The  author's 
style  is  engaging,  and  his  knowledge  and  use 
of  facts  are  unimpeachable  The  White  Peril 
has  been  clearly  more  dangerous  to  the  Orient 
in  the  past  than  the  much-dreaded  Yellow 
Peril  can  be  to  us.  England's  dealings  with 
China  have  been  a  disgrace,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  her  country  by  Western  nations, 
in  Dr.  Headland's  opinion,  accounts  for 
many  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  deeds. 
The  book  is  just  to  all,  appreciative  of  the 
Chinese,  and  hopeful  that  increasing  knowl- 
edge among  us  will  result  in  greater  respect 
for  Chinese  statesmanship  and  honesty < 
(The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company,  New 
York.    11.50.) 

No  one  can  read  the  "  Home  Letters  of 
General  Sherman  "  without  being  conscious 
of  electrical  contact  with  a  nature  of  excep- 
tional strength  and  contagious  energy.  If 
one's  memory  goes  back  to  the  early  dajrs 
of  our  Civil  War,  the  impression  made  is 
painful  in  its  intensity.  General  Sherman 
was  not  buoyant  He  felt  the  gravity  of  the 
National  problem,  and  from  personal  knowl- 
edge understood  clearly  the  dangers  that 
beset  both  North  and  South.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  his  lp*ters  are  grim 
pictures  of  undisciplined  and  often  cowardly 
troops,  whose  conduct  filled  him  with  dis- 
gust. As  the  effect  of  his  rigorous  discipline 
began  to  show,  and  as  his  position  became 
more  assured,  and  the  hated  politicians  let 
him  more  alone,  his  spirits  rose,  and  his  let- 
ters were  more  hopeful.  It  is  a  fine  study 
of  gradual  growth  m  efficiency,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
war  is  really  wonderful.  The  early  letters 
are  of  interest  as  showing  the  conditions 
under  which  Sherman's  character  was 
formed,  but  the  war-time  correspondence  is 
tnily  thrilling,  though  couched  m  the  cool, 
measured  language  characteristic  of  tiie 
great  general.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $2,  net) 
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'         Fairy  Familiarity 
Breeds  Respect 

Examine  a  cake  of  Fairy  Soap  as 
closely  as  you  will,  you  can  find  no 
flaw.    It  has  no  coloring  matter,  dyes 
or  strong  perfumes  to  deceive  the  eye 
or  delude  the  sense  of  smell   It  is  just 
as  pure  and  good  as  its  whiteness  in- 
dicates.     The    price  of  Fairy  Soap— the 
handy,  floating,  oval  cake — is  but  five  cents. 
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Economizes  eggs, 
flour  and  butter; 
makes  the  biscuit, 
cake  and  pastry 
more  appetizing, 
nutritious  and 
whole- 
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Trinidad  L.ikc.  showing  as 
dui;  for  Geiiasco  Rc.idy  Ro 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  real  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the 
water-proofing  made  by  Nature.  It  has  resist- 
ed storms  for  hundreds  of  years.  Oughtn't 
that  to  be  good  for  roofs? 

It  makes  Genasco  last  longer  than  any 
other  roofing  of  any  other  substance. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Mineral 
and  smooth  surface.  Insist  on  Genasco— the  roofing  with  a  thirtj;- 
two-million-dollar  guarantee.     Look  for  the  hemisphere  tradeitiark. 

^      THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest    producer's   of   asphalt,    and   largest 
nianufaclurgra  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
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The  year  following  a  Presi- 

THB    RBftULT   OP      ,       ^•',         ,       ..  .  £. 

THE  BLBCTioNs  deiitial    election    is    often 
called    an   "off   year"   in 
pofitics  because  a  new  Congress  is  not 
chosen  and  few  States  elect  Governors. 
But  the  elections  of  last  week  decided 
several  issues  which  were  of  importance, 
not  only  to  the  cities  and  States  immedi- 
ately involved,  but  to  the  Nation.     Thus, 
the  anti-Tammany  fight  in  New  York  wa^ 
watched  the  country  over  for  the  indica- 
tions it  would  give  of  the  strength  of  the 
anti-graft  spirit     In  another  place  in  this 
-,'  number  of  T^e  Outlook  we  speak  edito- 
/u.riaily  of  the  lessons  which  the  New  York 
^r^City    dectibn    suggests.     Mr.    Gaynor's 
*4?i  phffaHty  was  about  73,000,  and  his  total 
^^vole\6f  25O,O0dis  the  smailest  vote  ever 
i  y'jptert:  fo    a    Democratic   candidate   for 
:g2Sfajter  of>N«w»York  as  it  is  now  consti- 
•:|lt3ti^-  fan  nearly  24,000 

?^'^vatcis;ahead.orMr.  H  his  total  vote 

'^' .  was  a-  little ,  oyer  177jOOmO.  Mr.  Hearst's 
vote  is  said  b^r  some  good  judges  to  have 
drawn  away  as  many  from  the  Repub- 
lican'as  ftoin  the' Democrafic  ranks.  In 
the  election  of  Presidents  of  Boroughs  and 
the  City  Comptroller  the  Fusion  victory 
was  complete  and  sweeping.  When  the 
new  Mayor  presides  over  the  new  Board 
of  Esdmate  and  Apportionment  he  will  not 
see  a  single  Tammany  representative 
before  him.  Particularly  gratifying  was 
the  dection  as  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  of  Mr.  George  McAneny ; 
no  more  admirable  candidate  could  have 
been  found  for  the  place,  and  the  fact 
that  his  powers  of  appointment  are  of 
serious  importance  emphasizes  the  blow 
to  Tammany.  Altogether  the  result  fully 
justifies  ^e  wisdom  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  in  bringing  about  the 
fusion  on  all  candidates  but  those  for 
Mayor.  In  Philadelphia  the  anti-graft 
%ht  centered  around  the  election  of  a 
new  District  Attorney,  and  although  the 


Fusion  candidate,  Mr.  Gibboney,  made 
a  splendid  contest,  the  reform  movement 
for  the  time  being  was  defeated  by  aboujt 
43,000  votes,  while  the  State  Republican 
officials  (there  was  no  election  for  Gov- 
ernor) gained  a  majority  of  about  150,000. 
The  narrow  margin  by  which  Governor 
Draper,  of  Massachusetts,  was  re-elected 
— B.  plurality  of  about  8,000  votes  in  a 
total  of  about  370,000 — was  partly  due  to 
dissatisfaction  among  many  Republicans 
with  the  recent  National  tariff  legislation, 
partly  to  labor  opposition  because  of  his 
veto  of  an  eight-hour  bill,  and  partly  to  local 
party  disputes.  No  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican was  ever  dected  Governor  by  so 
small  a  plurality.  In  Boston  the  adoption 
of  "  Plan  No.  2  "  for  charter  revision  by 
popular  vote  is  hailed  as  almost  a  revo- 
lution against  machine  politics.  We  shall 
describe  the  new  charter  in  detail  in  a 
later  issue.  The  Outiook  is  particularly 
glad  to  record  among  the  election  results 
the  defeat  in  Maryland  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  As 
we  have  already  explained,  this  amendment 
differed  from  the  amendments  restrict- 
ing suffrage  adopted  in  some  Southern 
States,  inasmuch  as  it  made  it  impossible 
for  negroes  to  qualify  as  electors  except 
under  property  or  education  clauses,  while 
white  voters  would  not  need  to  qualify 
under  those  clauses ;  there  was  no  time 
limit  to  this  discrimination,  which  was 
therefore  palpably  unjust  and  unfair. 
Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  result  ^tq 
be  chronicled  was  that  in  San  Francisco ; 
not  only  was  Mr.  Heney  defeated  in  his 
candidacy  for  the  District-Attomeyshtp, 
but  the  dty  elected  as  Mayor  a  man  who 
is  denounced  even  by  many  of  those  who 
have  opposed  Mr.  Heney's  methods  of 
fighting  graft.  Mayor  McCarthy,  the 
Labor  candidate,  owes  his  victory  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  opposed  him  clung  to 
the  strict  olij-party  lines.     The  Argonaut, 
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which  has  bitterly  opposed  Mr.  Heney 
and  Mr.  Spreckels,  says  of  McCarthy 
that  "  he  will  be  the  Mayor  of  the  mob," 
and  that  "  we  shall  have  an  open  town, 
with  all  that  the  phrase  implies ;  we  shall 
have  a  town  dominated  by  an  arrogant 
and  remorseless  class  interest  in  alliance 
with  criminality."  In  Cleveland  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson  was  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion by  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
Herman  C.  Baehr.  Mr.  Baehr's  plurality 
was  a  litde  less  than  4,000  in  a  total  vote 
of  about  80,000.  The  interpretation  to 
be  placed  on  Mayor  Johnson's  defeat  is 
that  Cleveland  is  wearied  with  the  traction 
fight,  believes  that  the  arbitration  under 
Judge  Tayler  will  bring  about  a  plan  fair 
alike  to  taxpayers  and  public  interests, 
and  also  believes  that,  although  the  settle- 
ment of  traction  matters  is  largely  due  to 
forces  set  in  motion  by  Mayor  Johnson, 
the  general  interests  of  the  city  will  have 
more  trustworthy  and  efficient  develop- 
ment under  other  leadership. 


THE   BOYCOTT    AND 
PRBR    SPEECH 


The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  approved 
the  jail  sentences  imposed  by  Justice 
Wright,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
District,  on  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitch- 
ell, and  Frank  Morrison,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  facts  in  this  case,  with  the 
decision  of  Justice  Wright,  were  fully 
stated  in  The  Outlook  of  January  2, 
1909,  and  do  not  need  to  be  restated 
here.  There  were  two  questions  at  issue 
in  these  contempt  proceedings.  One  was 
whether  the  defendants  had  violated  the 
injunction  issued  prohibiting  them  from 
continuing  the  boycott  against  the  business 
of  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company. 
On  this  question  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  in  these  words : 

The  acts  of  these  defendants,  taken  as  a 
whole,  can  produce  in  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable person  but  one  impression,  a  con- 
certed, well-planned  effort  to  encourage  the 
membership  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  their  friends  to  disregard  and  dis- 
obey the  orders  of  the  Court  and  to  create 
among  their  followers  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers a  lack  of  respect  for  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Court. 

On  this  question  of  fact,  the  country  gen- 


erally will  and  should  respect  the  decision 
of  the  Court  as  conclusive.  The  other 
question  is  whether  the  injunction  was  un- 
constitutional in  that  it  violated  the  defend- 
ants' right  of  free  speech  provided  for  in 
the  article  which  prohibits  Congress  from 
making  any  law  "  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press."  On  this  ques- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  not  agreed,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice holding  "  that  much  of  the  injunction 
order  was  null  and  void  because  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  provision  concerning 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press." 
There  is  still  some  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  carry  this  case  by  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible.  It 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  country  should  get  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
an  authoritative  and  final  decision  upon 
the  question  what  the  term  "  freedom  of 
speech  "  and  "  freedom  of  the  press,"  as 
those  terms  are  used  in  the  Constitution, 
really  mean  ;  in  other  words,  what  limits, 
if  any,  may  be  put  upon  absolute  freedom 
by  law.  That  such  freedom  is  not  with- 
out limit  The  Outlook  has  often  asserted, 
and  here  reasserts. 


The  problem  of  deal- 

WATER    POWERS   AND  ..,     ., 

THE  NATION  ^^S  With  the  immensc 

water  powers  which 
still  remain  undeveloped  upon  the  public 
domain  is  practically  a  hew  one  for  the 
American  people,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  v/hich  they  have  to  solve. 
The  action  of  the  last  Administration  and 
of  the  present  Administration  in  withdraw- 
ing from  entry  public  lands  on  which 
water  power  sites  are  to  be  found  was 
the  first  step  in  the  movement  to  take  care 
adequately  of  this  great  natural  resource. 
Fortunately,  the  Nation  already  has  before 
it  an  admirable  and  successful  example  of 
what  the  second  step  ought  to  be.  The 
Government  has  already,  within  the 
borders  of  National  forests,  permitted  the 
development  and  use  of  water  povvers 
by  private  interests,  but  with  complete 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Nation,  which  owns  them.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  the  Government  Forester, 
in  a  letter  to  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson, 
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of  Boston,  which  has  just  been  made 
public,  has  described  the  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
accomplishing  these  desirable  results.  In 
his  letter  he  said  :  '*  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  your  statement  that  *  the  United 
States  should  not  part  with  this  kind  of 
property  without  fair  leases.*  That  is 
precisely  the  position  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  always  taken,"  and  continued  : 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  form  of  permit 
(called  a  special  use  agreement)  now  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  granting  all  water 
power  concessions  in  the  National  forests, 
and  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
permit  requires  that  construction  be  begun 
and  completed  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed 
in  accordance  with  engineering  conditions, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  speculative  holding 
of  undeveloped  sites;  that  a  small  annual 
mileage  and  acreage  charge  be  paid  during 
construction,  for  the  same  reason ;  that  a 
reasonable  annual  charge  in  proportion  to 
the  electrical  output,  nominal  in  amount  at 
the  outset  and  gradually  increasing  by  moder- 
ate increments  in  successive  five-year  peri- 
ods, be  paid  after  operation  begins,  with 
reasonable  deductions  on  account  of  other 
than  National  forest  land  used  by  the  plant 
or  forming  part  of  the  watershed,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  building  of  storage 
reservoirs,  on  account  of  water  storage  by 
the  permittee  ;  that  timber  cut  or  destroyed 
in  construction  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable 
stipulated  price  ;  that  the  plant  be  operated 
continuously  up  to  a  reasonable  stipulated 
fraction  of  its  lull  capacity,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent artificial  scarcity  and  the  resulting  high 
prices  to  consumers ;  that  power  be  sold  to 
the  United  States,  when  requested,  at  as  low 
a  price  as  to  any  other  consumer  for  a  like 
use ;  that  the  permit  shall  not  be  transferred, 
since  the  transfer  of  Government  contracts 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  statute  (the  power 
to  issue  a  new  permit  to  a  successor  of  the 
permittee  of  course  remains  in  the  Govern- 
ment) ;  that  the  permittee  shall  not  enter 
into  any  combination  or  trust  to  restrict  out- 
put or  m  restraint  of  trade,  etc.;  that  the  per- 
mittee must  use  reasonable  precautions  to 
protect  the  forest  by  fire  fighting,  etc.;  that 
the  permit  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  but  may  then  be  renewed  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Government  shall  then  fix, 
but  that  in  fixing  them  neither  the  permit 
itself  nor  the  franchises,  stock,  or  bonds  of 
the  permittee  shall  be  considered,  but  only 
the  actual  value  at  that  time  of  physical 
works  constructed  under  the  permit — this  in 
order  that  future  generations  may  not  be 
burdened  to  pay  dividends  on  inflated  secu- 
rities. 

These  permits  are  issued  under  a  specific 
statute  enacted  in  1901,  which  author- 
ized the  imposition  of  such  conditions  and 
restrictions.     The  administration  of   this 


statute,  so  far  as  National  forests  are 
concerned,  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1905,  but,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  writes, 
it  "  still  remains  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  unreserved  public  lands 
and  National  parks  are  concerned."  This 
is  a  view  which,  in  so  far  as  public  lands 
outside  of  National  forests  are  concerned, 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  accepted. 
In  fact,  President  Taft,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Spokane,  Washington,  declared 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not 
have  authority  for  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. In  closing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  Mr.  Pinchot  says  of  the  permits 
he  has  described,  "  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  *  fair  leases.'  "  We 
believe  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Nation  they  are  fair  leases.  The  fact 
that  over  one  hundred  permits  have  been 
issued  for  the  use  of  water  power  in 
National  forests  seems  to  indicate  that 
power  producers,  from  their  point  of  view, 
consider  them  fair  leases.  It  only  remains 
for  a  similar  system  of  permits  to  be 
applied  to  water  powers  on  the  rest  of  the 
public  domain,  either  under  the  present 
law,  if  it  can  be  done,  or  by  new  legisla- 
tion. 


B 


ANOTHER  CONVICTION 
FOR   CUSTOMS  FRAUDS 


After  the  sweets 
comes  the  cheese. 
Eight  months  ago 
the  Sugar  Trust  was  convicted  of  having 
defrauded  the  Government  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  importations  of  sugar 
and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  $134,000 
and  to  return  over  $2,000,000  of  duties 
fraudulently  withheld.  Last  week  Philip 
Musica,  a  member  of  a  cheese-importing 
firm,  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  a  some- 
what similar  fraud.  In  the  sugar  case 
(described  in  The  Outiook  of  May  1, 
under  the  tide  "  The  Case  of  the  Seven- 
teen Holes  '*)  the  fraud  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  device  ap- 
plied secretiy  to  the  scales  for  weighing 
the  sugar,  and  operated  by  employees 
of  the  company.  That  Government 
weighers  were  implicated  in  the  sugar 
frauds  has  not  been  definitely  proved ; 
but  their  complicity  was  not  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  method  there  used. 
In  the  cheese  case,  however,  their  assist- 
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ance  was  necessary,  and  the  plan  employed 
was  more  complicated.  It  consisted  in 
having  the  exporter  in  Europe  make  out 
false  invoices,  giving  the  weight  of  the 
'  cheese  in  a  given  shipment  as  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  per  cent  less  than  it  really  was. 
The  Government  weigher  on  the  dock 
where  the  cheese  was  landed  from  the 
steamer  in  turn  falsified  his  report  of  the 
weights  of  the  shipment  to  fit  the  figures 
of  the  invoice,  which  he  had  ascertained 
from  the  importer.  Thus  the  importer 
had  to  pay  duties  on  very  much  less  than 
.the  real  amount  of  cheese  which  he  re- 
ceived. The  money  thus  stolen  from 
the  Government  was  divided  equally 
between  the  defrauding  dealer  and  the 
dishonest  weigher.  The  conviction  of 
Musica  was  secured  on  two  lines  of 
evidence.  Four  Government  weighers 
turned  State's  evidence,  and  told  fully  and 
freely  how  the  frauds  had  been  carried 
out.  But  their  testimony  alone  was  not 
sufficient,  for  the  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  an  accomplice  is  not  held  by  the  law  to 
be  adequate  ground  for  a  conviction.  So 
the  shipments  of  cheese  which  had  been 
made  two  and  three  years  ago  were  traced, 
by  the  records  of  the  trucking  companies, 
to  the  retail  stores  where  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  dock,  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  cheese  went  to  the  Musica 
store  before  it  was  delivered  to  customers. 
From  the  books  and  records  of  the  pur- 
chasers (and  from  the  very  bills  of  the 
accused  importers  themselves)  it  was  then 
ascertained  what  weight  of  cheese  had 
been  billed  to  them  by  the  Musica  firm  at 
a  given  time.  Those  weights,  in  every 
case  which  could  be  traced,  were  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  weights  of  the  samev 
shipments  recorded  in  the  Government 
books,  on  which  the  duties  had  been  cal- 
culated. This  evidence,  gathered  after 
the  most  painstaking  search,  effectively 
corroborated  the  confession  of  the  four 
weighers,  and  was  sufficient  to  make  such 
a  strong  case  against  the  accused  that  at 
the  end  he  pleaded  guilty.  His  father, 
Antonio  Musica,  was  on  trial  with  him, 
but  Judge  Holt,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  where  the  trial  was  held, 
directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  in  his  case,  although  there 
was  considerable  evidence  that  he  had 
been  as  cognizant  of  the   frauds  as  his 


son.  The  stolen  duties  on  the  shipments 
which  were  actually  in  question  at  the  trial 
amounted  to  only  about  $2,000,  but  it 
was  estimated  by  the  prosecution  that  the 
Government  had  lost  in  eighteen  months 
on  the  importations  by  the  Musica  firm 
over  $12,000.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  steal- 
ings of  the  Sugar  Company,  which  often 
made  as  much  as  this  on  a  single  cargo. 
But  in  method  the  fraud  was  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  morals,  for  it  neces- 
sarily involved  the  criminal  complicity  of 
Government  employees  and  the  debauch- 
ment  of  the  public  service.  On  the  wit- 
ness-stand Musica  testified  that  the  frauds 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Govern- 
ment weighers,  and  practically  forced 
upon  him  by  their  action  in  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  get  his  goods  promptly 
through  the  "Custom-House  imless  he 
paid  regular  tribute.  He  intimated,  and 
it  has  come  to  be  the  common  belief,  that 
his  experience  was  only  a  single  example 
of  a  widespread  condition  of  rottenness 
in  the  Customs  service. 


THE    QUESTION    OF 
IMMUNITY 


A  much-discussed  fea- 
ture of  the  Musica  case 
was  the  criticism  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Holt  of  one  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  Government  officials 
in  its  preparation.  In  order  to  secure 
the  vitally  essential  evidence  of  the  impli- 
cated weighers  the  Government  attorneys 
and  the  Custom-House  officials  not  oi^y 
offered  them  immunity  from  prosecution, 
but  agreed  to  retain  them  in  the  Customs 
service.  In  dismissing  the  case  against 
the  elder  Musica,  Judge  Holt  said  of  this 
proceeding :  "It  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  secure  the  testimony  of  accomplices, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  promise 
them  immunity,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  such  men  were  prom- 
ised also  retention  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  which  they  admitted  they 
had  defrauded.  This  Court  desires  to 
express  the  most  emphatic  disapproba- 
tion of  such  a  course.  It  is  not  only  a 
discredit  to  the  Government,  but  an  in- 
justice to  honest  men  in  the  service  to 
compel  them  to  act  in  the  company  of 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  un- 
worthy, dishonest,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted.'' 
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Two  days  later  the  Judge,  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  the  convicted  man,  somewhat 
modified  his  criticism,  and  said :  **  I  am 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  gentlemen  who 
are  now  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Customs  service  are  making  an 
eamest  and  vigorous  effort,  and  have 
been,  to  stamp  out  this  corruption  in  the 
service  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  men 
who  have  been  violating  the  law.  ...  I 
do  not  desire  that  from  that  criticism  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  any  inference 
should  be  drawn  that  I  fail  to  appreciate 
the  sincere  and  resolute  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
gentlemen  now  in  charge  of  the  Customs 
service  in  New  York  City  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  condition  of  things  for  which  their 
predecessors,  and  not  themselves,  are  re- 
sponsible." 

B 
Doubtless  the  idea  of 

THE   REASONS  FOR  .    •    •  ir  r  J 

IMMUNITY  retaimng  self-confessed 

rascals  in  office  to  work 
alongside  honest  men  would  seem  as  repug- 
nant to  many  as  it  does  to  Judge  Holt,  but 
the  action  of  the  Government  officials  ought 
not  to  be  judged  without  complete  knowl- 
edge. A  year  ago  two  Government  weigh- 
ers were  tried  in  Brooklyn  on  a  charge 
similar  to  that  in  the  present  case.  The 
conditions  were  almost  identical  and  the 
documentary  evidence  was  of  the  strongest. 
The  cheese  which  it  was  charged  had  been 
underweighed  for  the  payment  of  duties 
was  still  in  the  Government  warehouses, 
and  upon  reweighal  by  two  Government 
officials  was  found  to  weigh  ten  thousand 
pounds  more  than  was  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  accused  men.  In  spite  of 
the  strength  of  the  Government's  case 
oil  the  documentary  side,  the  men  were 
acquitted,  almost  undoubtedly  from  the 
lack  of  what  might  be  called  human  evi- 
dence. If  the  Musica  case  was  to  be 
prosecuted  successfully,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  this  kind  of  evidence — 
State's  evidence  or  the  confession  of  an 
accomplice — should  be  secured.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  prosecution  found  that 
such  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  to  which  Judge  Holt  ob- 
jects— ^not  only  the  promise  of  immunity 
to  the  witnesses,  but  an  agreement  that 
they  should  not  lose  their  livelihood  as  a 


result  of  their  testimony.  The  alterna- 
tives before  the  Government  were  not  of 
convicting  the  cheese  importers  by  this 
method  or  by  some  other,  but  of  convict- 
ing them  by  this  method  or  being  unable  to 
convict  them  at  all.  And  upon  the  choice 
of  the  alternative  depended  far  more  than 
the  outcome  of  this  single  case.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Government  was  being 
widely  defrauded  and  that  corruption  in 
the  Customs  service  was  systematic  and  far- 
reaching.  The  Government  was  confronted 
by  a  seemingly  impregnable  barrier. 
The  rascals  hung  together  and  stood  fast 
in  the  belief  that  the  Government  was 
unable  to  reach  them.  The  best  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  of  no  avail  without 
corroboration.  It  was  imperative  that  a 
break  be  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  wrong- 
doers if  the  system  was  to  be  overthrown. 
The  experience  of  the  previous  case  and 
the  results  of  long-continued  investiga- 
tion convinced  the  prosecutors  that  the 
only  course  which  would  prove  effectual 
was  that  which  was  adopted — keeping  the 
informers  in  the  Government  employ  in 
addition  to  granting  them  immunity  from 
prosecution.  Two  other  points  should 
be  made  clear.  It  is  understood  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Custom-House 
officials  to  give  the  men  in  question  other 
and  less  responsible  positions  than  those 
which  they  formerly  occupied.  It  is  also 
not  the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  has 
been  widely  intimated,  to  make  use  of  this 
method  of  securing  evidence  generally  and 
to  grant  immunit>'  to  every  Government 
employee  found  guilty  of  wrongdoing. 
Five  Government  weighers  are  now  under 
indictment,  and  the  indictments  are  to  be 
energetically  pushed.  There  is  one  other 
consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. A  man  who  has  been  guilty  of 
wrongdoing,  like  every  other  man,  must 
either  work  or  starve.  These  men,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  sent  to  prison — a  sug- 
gestion, of  course,  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  generally  approved  theory  of 
State's  evidence — must  work  in  the  com- 
pany of  honest  men  somewhere. 
Q  . 
If  any   one   doubts  that 

"  MICKBY  **   AND  »•  •  • 

THB  juDGB        corruption   m   pontics   is 

tolerated  at  a  terrible  cost, 

let   him    read   the  installment   of  Judge 

Lindsey's  narrative  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
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zine  for  November.  All  over  the  country 
Judge  Lindsey  is  known  as  the  **  Children's 
Judge "  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He  pre- 
sides over  the  Juvenile  Court  of  that  city. 
It  would  seem  that  a  man  in  his  position 
would  be  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  of 
party  politics ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
because  he  started  out  in  his  public  career 
to  rescue  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Denver  from  the  grasp  of  greedy  and 
conscienceless  men  that  he  found  himself 
finally. an  arbiter  of  children's  destinies. 
He  had  seen  how  the  gambler  and  the 
grafter  exercised  power  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  both  parties.  In  time  he  was 
made  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  His 
refusal  to  make  appointments  by  favorit- 
ism alienated  his  political  supporters,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  no  future 
on  the  Bench.  One  day  as  he  sat  listen- 
ing to  cases  a  boy  was  brought  in  on  the 
charge  of  larceny.  Judge  Lindsey  decided 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  that  boy 
but  sentence  him  to  the  Reform  School. 
The  terror  and  despair  of  the  boy's 
mother,  however,  led  Judge  Lindsey  to 
suspend  sentence,  and,  in  company  with 
an  officer,  he  went  to  the  boy's  home. 
He  found  that  the  boy  had  been  picking 
up  coal  from  the  railway  tracks  in  order 
to  keep  the  house  warm.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  investigation,  he  put  the 
boy  on  probation,  and  began  to  think  out 
a  plan  for  the  decent  treatment  of  delin- 
quent children.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  had  some  boys  before  him  on  a  bur- 
glary charge.  It  turned  out  that  the  boys 
had  mischievously  stolen  some  pigeons 
from  a  man  whom  they  believed  to  have 
stolen  pigeons  from  them  and  whom  they 
wished  to  plague.  Judge  Lindsey  pro- 
tested against  bringing  children  on  crim- 
inal charges  to  be  degraded  by  a  prison 
experience.  "  Well,  Judge,"  the  clerk  of 
the  court  replied,  '*  we  sometimes  get 
short  on  our  fee  accounts,  and  it  helps  to 
increase  fees  in  this  office  to  bring  the 
kids  here."  Judge  Lindsey  continued  his 
investigations.  He  found  boys  in  the 
jails  shut  up  with  hardened  criminals  and 
started  on  the  road  to  criminal  careers. 
The  sights  he  had  witnessed  in  the  jails 
haunted  him.  He  began  to  agitate  for  a 
remedy.  He  found  at  last  in  the  statutes 
a  section  which  enabled  him  to  treat  chil- 


dren as  juvenile  disorderly  persons  sub- 
ject to  discipline  as  truants.  He  construed 
it  as  applicable  to  all  children.  Thereupon 
he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the 
dive-keepers.  The  opposition  of  the  dive- 
keepers  meant  the  opposition  of  the  men 
who  sold  ice  to  the  saloons.  Of  course 
all  this  involved  the  opposition  of  ma- 
chine politicians.  Judge  Lindsey's  protest 
to  the  District  Attorney,  to  the  Chief 
of  Police,  and  to  the  Police  Board  was 
unavailing.  Finally  he  decided  on  an 
investigation.  With  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
reporter  he  got  the  matter  into  the  public 
press.  Then  he  invited  the  Governor, 
the  Mayor,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens,  including  fifteen  ministers,  to  a 
hearing  in  his  chambers.  When  the  day 
came,  however,  he  found  he  was  balked 
in  getting  the  juvenile  witnesses  he 
wanted.  So  he  called  to  his  aid  a  boy 
known  as  "  the  worst  kid  in  town."  The 
Judge  asked  him  to  bring  to  the  chambers 
by  two  o'clock  eveiy  boy  he  could  get 
that  had  been  in  jail,  and  when  the  time 
came  "  Mickey  "  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  twenty  youngsters.  The  stories 
that  these  boys  told  could  not  all  appear 
in  reputable  newspapers.  The  effect  of 
this  testimony  was  such  that  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  Juvenile  Court  bills  which 
had  been  held  up  in  the  Legislature  were 
passed.  Under  the  pressure  of  public 
indignation  Judge  Lindsey  and  his  co- 
adjutors secured  also  public  playgrounds 
and  public  baths.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment, however,  of  Judge  Lindsey's  career 
is  the  creation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  conducted.  This  story  ex- 
plains why  a  juvenile  court  judge  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  has  aroused  the  enmity  of 
powerful  interests.  Americans  are  apt 
to  be  callous  to  practices  involving  ex- 
travagance and  waste ;  but  we  cannot 
imagine  any  decent,  humane  American 
remaining  indifferent  to  the  evil  of  politi- 
cal corruption  when  it  is  so  clearly  shown 
to  thrive  upon  the  ruin  of  boys  and  girls. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE 
ABOUT  FOOTBALL? 


Week  before  last,  in 
the  annual  football 
game  between  Har- 
vard and  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, at   West  Point,   Cadet  Bryne,  the 
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acting  captain  of  the  West  Point  team, 
was  fatally  injured,  was  carried  off  the 
field,  and  died  in  the  hospital  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.  Not  many  days  before, 
a  midshipman  on  the  team  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  in  Annapolis,  broke  a  bone  of 
the  spinal  column  and  is  still  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  or,  if  he  recovers,  is 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless  cripple  for  life. 
Several  other  deaths  and  a  long  list  of 
painful  casualties  resulting  from  football 
this  autumn  merely  add  to  a  great  body 
of  evidence  already  on  record  that  the 
modified  Rugby  game,  as  played  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country,  is  an 
extra-hazardous  sport.  What  shall  be 
done  about  it?  Two  methods  may  be 
pursued :  It  may  be  prohibited  by  law, 
as  prize-fighting  is  prohibited,  and  it  may 
be  forbidden  by  school  and  college  authori- 
ties, as  it  has  been  forbidden  at  Columbia 
University,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  or 
those  in  control  of  interscholastic  and 
intercollegiate  football  may  so  modify 
the  rules  and  methods  of  play  as  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  sport  its  extra-hazardous 
character.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  second 
method  is  the  one  first  to  be  attempted. 
Football  is  undeniably  a  game  of  remark- 
able popularity  both  among  players  and 
among  spectators.  It  undeniably  pos- 
sesses the  great  merit,  entirely  apart  from 
its  qualities  as  a  pastime,  of  developing 
in  a  high  d^^ree  the  physique,  the  quick- 
ness of  mind,  and  the  moral  stamina  of 
the  players.  Opponents  of  football  should 
remember  that  there  is  physical  hazard 
connected  with  all  sports  ;  skating,  swim- 
ming, riding,  motoring,  flying-machines, 
baseball,  and  even  golf  have  their  danger- 
ous aspects.  Supporters  of  football  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  game  as  at  present  played  that 
the  public  objects  to,  but  its  extra-hazard- 
ous nature.  Not  many  years  ago  almost 
every  intercollegiate  game  was  marked  by 
some  display  of  personal  brutality.  This 
has  now  been  practically  done  away  with 
by  new  rules  and  regulations.  In  the 
same  way  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
found,  such  as,  for  example,  the  total 
elimination  of  the  mass  plays  that  were 
responsible  for  the  death'  of  the  West 
Point  cadet  and  the  crippling  of  the  An- 
napolis midshipman,  which  will  remove 
the  extra  hazard  from  the  game.     If  this 


cannot  be  done,  school  and  college  authori- 
ties will  be  entirely  justified  in  abolishing 
football  as  a  branch  of  undergraduate 
athletics. 

B 
The  National  Geographic 

PEARY'S  CLAIMS       o       •    ...  r*.  r   1    • 

CONFIRMED  SoQcty,  after  careful  m- 
quiry,  has  accepted  Com- 
mander Peary's  assertion  that  he  reached 
the  North  Pole.  Its  Board  of  Managers 
has  voted  to  present  a  gold  medal  to  Mr. 
Peary,  and  another  to  Captain  Bartlett, 
who  navigated  the  Roosevelt  to  the  far 
North,  and,  in  command  of  the  last  sup- 
porting party,  himself  reached  a  latitude  of 
87**  40'.  Commander  Peary,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Society,  laid  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  its  membership  his.  original 
journal  and  records  of  observations,  with 
all  his  instruments  and  apparatus  and  cer- 
tain of  the  most  important  of  the  scientific 
results  of  his  expedition.  The  Committee 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Chief 
Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey ;  Admiral  Colby  H.  Chester, 
former  Director  of  the  Naval  Observatory ; 
and  Mr.  O.  H.  Tittman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  In  addi- 
tion to  submitting  all  his  data.  Commander 
Peary  went  before  the  Committee  to  clear 
up  anything  on  which  the  notes  might  be 
at  all  obscure.  The  Committee  was  unani- 
mously of  the  belief,  after  examining  all 
the  material,  that  Commander  Peary 
reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  6,  1909. 
It  further  reported  that  "  the  organization, 
planning,  and  management  of  the  expedi- 
tion, its  complete  success,  and  the  scien- 
tific results  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
ability  "  of  Commander  Peary,  and  entitle 
him  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of 
the  Geographic  Society.  In  considering 
the  explorer's  data  the  Committee  found 
that  his  instruments  might  perhaps  have 
varied  in  the  determination  of  the  position 
of  a  point  by  a  distance  of  something  less 
than  a  mile.  But  Mr.  Peary  was  careful 
to  make  observations  at  several  points 
about  the  probable  position  of  the  Pole, 
so  that  if  he  did  not  stand  precisely  at  the 
Pole  itself  he  undoubtedly  circled  about 
it  and  thus  located  it  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. The  action  of  the  National  Geo- 
gpraphic  Society — 2l  scientific  body  of  the 
highest  standing — confirms  Commander 
Peary's  claim  to  have  done  what  the  whole 
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world  believed  he  had  done — reached  the 
North  Pole.  The  question  remains,  Was 
he  the  first  man  to  reach  it  ?  Probably  if 
that  question  were  to  be  determined  at 
the  present  moment  by  popular  vote, 
based  on  information  and  belief,  the  an- 
swer would  be,  Yes.  But  it  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  a  scientific 
body.  The  Geographic  Society  mana- 
gers further  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
experts  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  in- 
vestigation "  the  question  whether  or  not 
any  one  reached  the  North  Pole  prior  to 
1909."  Meanwhile  Dr.  Cook  is  reported 
to  be  busily  preparing  his  data  for  submis- 
sion to  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  We  wish  that  patriotism 
and  regard  for  his  own  good  name  would 
lead  him  to  submit  them  also  to  the  Geo- 
graphic Society's  committee.  Perhaps  he 
is  so  pledged  to  the  Danes  that  he  cannot 
do  so.  But  he  must  submit  his  proofs  to 
some  one  speedily  or  be  in  extreme  danger 
of  losing  the  last  of  that  confidence  which 
seems  to  have  been  steadily  ebbing  away 
under  his  policy  of  vagueness  and  delay. 


The  parasitic,  minute  worm 

THB  AMERICAN     ,  ^  ,      i  ^, 

MURDERER  known  popularly  as  the 
"  hookworm,"  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  disease  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  which  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  just  given  the  sum  of 
one  million  dollars,  has  a  more  significant 
scientific  tide.  1 1  is  Necator  American  us — 
the  American  murderer ;  and  if  any  living 
organism  ever  deserved  the  title,  it  is 
surely  this.  Unless  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles, 
who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Zool- 
ogy of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  is  totally  in 
error,  and  unless  the  scientists  who  have 
confirmed  Dr.  Stiles's  investigation  are 
equally  in  error,  this  parasite  has  de- 
stroyed health,  energy,  and  life  among  the 
poorer  white  classes  of  some  of  our  South- 
ern States  in  astonishing  and  deplorable 
numbers.  That  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  money  for  the  eradication  of  this 
aifliction  is  evident  when  one  reads  Dr. 
Stiles's  estimate  that  the  hookworm  causes 
a  loss  to  South  Carolina  alone  of  about 
thirty  million  dollars  yearly,  while,  if  Dr. 
Stiles  is  correct,  it  may  be  quite  possible 
to  stamp  the  disease  out  altogether  in  a 


score  of  years  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  is 
just  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  undertaken 
to  do,  acting  through  a  Commission 
headed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Society 
and  a  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  Commission 
comprises,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Welch  and 
Dr.  Stiles  himself,  several  men  eminent 
in  science,  in  education,  or  in  journalism. 
The  fact  that  among  the  names  are  those 
of  Dr.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute,  Dr. 
Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  The  World's 
Work,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  effort.  In  accepting  the 
task  proposed  to  them  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, the  Commission  expressed  positive 
belief  as  to  the  theory  propounded  by 
Dr.  Stiles  in  these  words : 

The  hookworm  parasites  often  so  lower 
the  vitality  of  those  who  are  affected  as  to 
retard  their  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, render  them  more  susceptible  to  other 
diseases,  make  labor  less  efficient,  and,  in  the 
sections  where  the  malady  is  most  preva- 
lent, greatly  increase  the  death  rate  from 
consumption,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and 
malaria.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  low- 
ered vitality  of  multitudes,  long  attributed 
to  malaria  and  climate  and  seriously  affect- 
ing economic  development,  is  in  fact  largely 
due  in  some  districts  to  this  parasite.  The 
disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one 
class ;  it  takes  its  toll  of  suffering  and  death 
from  the  highly  intelligent  and  well-to-do  as 
well  as  from  the  less  fortunate.  It  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  two  millions  of  our 
people  are  affected  by  this  parasite.  The 
disease  is  more  common  and  more  serious 
in  children  of  school  age  than  in  other  per- 
sons. Widespread  and  serious  as  the  infec- 
tion is,  there  is  still  a  most  encouraging  out- 
look. The  disease  can  be  easily  recognized, 
readily  and  effectively  treated,  and  by  simple 
and  proper  sanitary  precautions  successfully 
prevented. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  newspapers 
were  inclined  to  be  facetious  over  the 
theory  that  the  hookworm  was  the  cause 
of  laziness,  and  indeed  the  disease  it 
engenders  is  sometimes  referred  to  by 
the  victims  or  their  friends  as  the  "  lazy 
sickness."  It  is,  however,  if  modem 
methods  of  scientific  proof  are  worth 
anything,  a  very  real  and  very  serious 
trouble,  and  its  destruction  may  mean 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  industry, 
energy,  and  intelligence  of  the  regions  in 
which  it  has  unhappily  borne  sway. 
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New  York  lost  one  ol 

JOHN  8.   KENNEDY    .^  ^    .  1.1  j 

Its  most  honorable  and 
useful  citizens  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Stewart  Kennedy  last  week  in  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive of  a  large  group  of  citizens  whose 
lives  are  conspicuous  for  abiiit>%  force  of 
character,  integrity,  and  generous  aims. 
Unfortunately,  in  New  York,  as  in  other 
cities,  men  of  a  quite  different  nature 
occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  newspapers 
and  convey  the  impression  that  they  are 
representative  men  of  their  localities.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
received  an  elementary  education  in  a 
public  school  in  Glasgow,  became  an 
apprentice  at  thirteen,  and  with  Scotch  in- 
telligence and  pertinacity  carried  on  his 
education  while  he  worked  with  a  shipping 
firm.  In  1856  he  came  to  New  York 
City,  and  won  early  recognition  by  his 
business  capacity  and  his  eminent  trust- 
worthiness. He  was  a  man  in  whom 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  life  were 
intensely  vital.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
with  him  half  an  hour  without  recognizing 
his  capacity  and  his  moral  vigor.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  whose  character  gives 
a  ringing  response  to  every  test.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  active  banker  and 
financier,  and  when  he  retired,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  it  was  to  apply  his  energy 
and  working  power  to  wider  and  more 
impersonal  interests.  He  kept  his  busi- 
ness connection  with  a  large  number  of 
important  concerns,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  great  wealth  ;  but  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  that  group 
of  able  men  who  are  helping  to  carry  on 
the  philanthropic  and  educational  work  of 
the  country  without  any  other  reward  than 
an  occasional  expression  of  appreciation 
and  a  sense  of  putting  in  work  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Mr.  Kennedy's  gifts  were 
large,  and,  it  is  suspected,  almost  with- 
out number.  His  chief  joy  in  life  was  to 
help  people  with  wise  gifts  of  money. 
He  built  the  United  Charities  Building, 
at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  in  which  The  Outiook 
has  had  its  quarters  for  eleven  years, 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  presented  it,  in 
trust,  to  the  four  philanthropic  soci- 
eties which  are  housed  in  it  practically 
without  cost,  the  excess  of  revenue  over 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  building  going 


to  the  general  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
these  societies.  No  gift  to  New  York 
has  been  more  wise  or  more  important 
than  this  establishment  of  a  charitable  cen- 
ter. It  was  a  long  step  towards  the  co- 
ordination of  the  charities  of  New  York,  and 
it  has  been  a  place  of  relief  for  thousands 
of  needy  people.  Five  years  ago  Mr. 
Kennedy  gave  $250,000  to  the  School  of 
Philanthropy,  which  was  organized  under 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Four 
years  ago  he  gave  half  a  million  dollars  to 
Columbia  University,  anonymously.  One 
million  dollars  was  his  donation  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  last  year,  and 
$400,000  to  the  Nurses'  Home  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  same  institution. 
Quite  as  important  as  his  gifts  were  the 
time  and  the  rare  judgment  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  gave  to  a  great  number  of  pub- 
lic institutions,  not  only  philanthropic 
but  educational,  like  the  Lenox  Library, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  At  his 
death  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Robert  College.  He  was  a 
many-sided  man,  intensely  active  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  deeply  engaged  in  the  finest 
forms  of  public  service,  a  devoutiy  re- 
ligious man,  a  lover  of  art,  and  a  keen  and 
persistent  sportsman,  finding  every  sum- 
mer a  restful  vacation  in  Canada,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  held  the  record  for  the 
largest  number  of  salmon  taken  with  the 
fly  in  a  period  of  two  weeks.  His  was  a 
familiar  face  in  many  places  where  the 
most  interesting  men  gathered  in  New 
York,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


The  veiy  interesting  move- 
^Tddms^^     ment     toward      Christian 

unity,  of  which  Dr.  New- 
man Smyth,  of  New  Haven,  has  been  the 
conspicuous  leader,  is  making  headway. 
A  year  ago  this  month,  at  a  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  Cormecticut,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  secure  conferences  with  other  religious 
bodies.  Dr.  Smyth,  Professor  Simeon  E, 
Baldwin,  and  Frederick  W.  Green,  of 
Hartford,  representing  the  Congregational 
churches,  in  May  last  met  in  conference 
with  Bishop  Brewster,  Dr.  Francis  Good- 
win, of  Hartford,  and  William  R.  Hunt- 
ington  and   W.  M.  Grosvenor,  of  New 
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York,  for  an  unofficial  exchange  of  views. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  group  of 
questions  was  formulated,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Might  not  an  agreement  be  reached  with 
due  reference  to  the  constitution  and  diver- 
sities of  the  churches  by  the  Episcopal  recog- 
nition of  such  freedom  of  worship  as  might 
be  habitual  in  other  congregations  ?  Is  con- 
firmation included  in  matters  essential  to 
Church  unity  in  the  Lambeth  overture? 
While  confirmation  is  cherished  by  the 
Episcopal  layman  as  his  ordination  m  the 
priesthood  of  the  whole  Church,  does  it 
constitute  Church  membership,  the  rubric 
requiring  confirmation,  according  to  the  very 
general  interpretation,  relating  only  to  the 
children  of  Episcopalians  and  to  catechu- 
mens? Might  not  the  office  and  functions  of 
the  episcopate  be  adopted  in  other  Christian 
Churches  as  an  organ  of  their  fellowship  and 
a 'means  of  executive  unity?  Might  not  a 
working  agreement  be  practical  by  the 
recognition  of  the  self-governing  power  of 
individual  churches  as  local  units  in  their 
immediate  interests,  while  some  degree  of 
episcopal  direction  is  secured  in  their  com- 
mon Christian  interests?  What  would  be 
further  necessary  to  make  the  existing  min- 
istry of  other  churches  regular  according 
to  the  Episcopal  order  ?  Might  not  such 
additional  authorization  be  conferred  by  the 
bishop  ? 

The  fact  that  such  questions  could  be 
asked  between  two  bodies  so  far  apart  as 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Congregational  is 
in  itself  significant.  At  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Confer- 
ence of  New  England  recently  held  in 
Hartford,  Bishop  Hall,  of  Vermont,  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  pronounced 
of  Churchmen,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  a  union  of  the  Episcopal  and  Congre- 
gational Churches,  in  which  he  said  that 
religion  must  have  a  definite  meaning  for 
people  who  are  fast  falling  away  from  the 
churches,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  unite  under  one  creed,  **  to  unite  on 
just  the  one  thing  set  up  by  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  as  his  Creed."  Bishop  Hall  is 
reported  as  saying  that — 

In  order  to  gain  the  advantages  and  avoid 
the  losses  of  a  lack  of  unity  there  must  be 
a  concerted  desire  to  realize  the  oneness  of 
the  Church.  We  must  allow  great  freedom 
of  worship  in  each  church,  providing  the 
sacraments  are  observed. 

Creeds,  as  statements  of  faith,  must  be 
kept.  In  the  front  we  must  keep  a  true, 
thorough  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  must  be  willing  to  work  along  common 
ground,  along  humanitarian  lines.  We  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  danger  of  expedients 


adopted  in  order  to  obtain  a  unity  based  on 
denominations  giving  up  their  individual 
systems  of  belief. 

One  great  difficulty  in  New  England  is  the 
lack  of  authority  over  the  churches  of  many 
denominations.  Congregational  churches  are 
almost  a  law  unto  themselves.  Has  the  idea 
of  unity  ever  been  realized  ?  Truth  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  unity.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  do  aU  that  will  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Kingdom.  Conferences  should  be 
held  with  other  denominations  that  views  of 
unity  may  be  presented. 


Because  Mrs,  Au- 

THB    CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  *.      o*.    * 

CONTROVERSY  g^sta  Stctsou  was 

supposed  to  have 
exercised  "  malicious  animal  magnetism  " 
(which  is  merely  a  modem  synonym  for 
witchcraft),  she  was  prohibited  by  the 
Christian  Science  authorities  from  teach- 
ing or  healing.  This  form  of  discipline  is 
very  much  more  humane  than  that  of 
throwing  an  offender  into  a  pond,  which 
has  prevailed  in  other  ages.  In  this  case, 
moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  effect- 
ual, Mrs,  Stetson  has  explicitly  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  directors  of 
the  "  Mother  Church."  She  has  issued  a 
statement  announcing  that  she  has  no 
intention  of  seceding  from  Christian  Sci- 
ence. The  disturbance  within  the  ranks 
of  Christian  Science,  however,  has  not 
subsided.  The  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  New  York,  of  which  Mrs.  Stet- 
son was  once  the  First  Reader,  and  of 
which  she  still  is  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber, is  apparently  not  quite  so  acquiescent 
as  Mrs.  Stetson  herself.  The  trustees  of 
that  church,  in  the  face  of  the  discipline 
administered  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Mother  Church,  have,  after  proceedings 
in  which  testimony  was  heard,  exonerated 
Mrs.  Stetson  and  defended  her  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against  her. 
The  First  Reader  of  that  church,  however, 
Mr.  Strickler,  who  appears  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  action  of  the  Mother 
Church,  explains  away  the  action  of  the 
trustees  by  saying  that  the  testimony  given 
on  Mrs.  Stetson's  behalf  was  "  from  the 
spiritual  point  of  view."  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  it,  this  means 
that  the  testimony  did  not  accord  with 
such  gross  things  as  material  facts.  Inas- 
much as  spiritual  man  cannot  know  such 
unrealities  as  sickness,  sin,  and  wrong, 
testimony  "  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view  " 
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may  be  quite  out  of  accord  with  what  the 
mortal  mind  of  the  ordinary  person  would 
never  think  of  disputing.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  distinguish  malicious  animal 
magnetism  from  mediaeval  black  art,  or 
testimony  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view 
from  commonplace  falsehood.  That,  we 
presume,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mind 
of  The  Oudook  is  mortal. 


THE    SECOND    BATTLE 
OF    SALAMIS 


There  has  been  an- 
other battle  at  Sala- 
mis,  which  resembled 
the  first  historical  struggle  very  much  as 
Offenbach's  "  La  Belle  H6\hr\e  "  resembles 
the  Iliad.  The  political  situation  in 
Greece  has  been  for  some  time  past  one 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  owing  largely  to  the 
popular  feeling  with  regard  to  Crete  ,  and 
an  organization,  largely  of  officers,  which 
calls  itself  the  Military  League  has  been 
making  demands  on  the  Government  for 
military  and  naval  reforms  which,  in  their 
form,  fell  little  short  of  dictation.  As  a 
result  of  this  agitation  a  young  naval  offi- 
cer, Typaldos  by  name,  an  enterprising  and 
popular  man,  who  had  been  somewhat  pre- 
maturely made  commander  of  the  Subma- 
rine Defense  Department,  seized  the  naval 
arsenal  at  Salamis  last  week,  without  re- 
sistance. As  the  story  runs,  this  young 
mutineer  went  to  the  President  of  the 
Military  League  on  the  night  before  his 
escape  and  demanded  the  cashiering  of 
one  officer  and  the  reinstatement  of  an- 
other ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  compli- 
ance with  such  a  demand  would  sweep 
away  the  Government,  he  magnificently 
replied  :  "  Let  it  be  swept  away ;  I  have 
another  to  replace  it  I "  He  then  requested 
that  he  should  be  made  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, and,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  he  was  somewhat  impertinent,  lost 
his  temper  and  went  away  in  high  dudg- 
eon. This  enterprising  young  man  not 
only  got  possession  of  the  arsenal  at 
Salamis,  but  of  two  torpedo-boats  in  the 
harbor.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
singular  lack  of  co-ordination  on  all  sides  ; 
but  the  Government  recovered  from  its 
astonishment  soon  enough  to  extinguish 
this  melodramatic  revolt.  Fire  was  opened 
on  the  torpedo-boats  in  the  harbor  and  on 
the  arsenal,  and  there  was  an  engagement 
of  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  second 


Batde  of  Salamis  came  to  an  end.  The 
two  gunboats  seem  to  be  missing.  Ty- 
paldos has  been  arrested.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  Athens  when  the  booming 
of  the  guns  was  heard,  but  the  troops 
turned  out  at  once,  the  road  to  Piraeus 
was  occupied,  and,  except  for  the  missing 
torpedo-boats,  no  great  damage  appears 
to  have  been  done.  It  was  a  brief  but 
somewhat  exciting  piece  of  ofSm  comique. 


Mr.    Augustus    Thomas  s 

••  THE    HARVEST  ,     **      ,,  r,,,  „ 

MOON"  ^cw  play,  "  I  he  Harvest 
Moon,"  now  being  pre- 
sented at  the  Garrick  Theater  in  New 
York,  holds  the  attention  of  the  audience, 
but,  unlike  many  other  popular  plays,  it 
bears  very  close  study.  It  has  an  inter- 
esting plot,  dramatically  unfolded  to  a 
striking  climax,  which  is  sufficientiy  emo- 
tional and  satisfying  as  a  solution  of 
the  problem  presented.  If  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  words  were  not  unfor- 
tunate in  their  emphasis  on  undramatic 
elements,  "  The  Harvest  Moon  "  might 
well  be  called  a  symbolic  play,  for  it  is,  in 
a  word,  a  dramatization  of  the  tremendous 
force  of  suggestion.  In  plot,  in  dramatic 
arrangement,  stage-setting,  and  definite 
expression  the  drama  is  penetrated  with 
this  idea.  Without  being  in  the  least 
didactic  or  sermonic,  it  deals  with  a  great 
fact  in  human  life — and  that  fact  happens 
to  have  the  most  important  moral  implica- 
tions. It  is  reported  that  a  young  girl  said 
of  a  certain  play,  a  few  years  ago,  that  it 
was  not  a  play  to  which  one  would  wish 
to  take  her  mother.  This  is  a  play  which 
has  a  special  word  to  say  to  those  who 
are  the  directors  in  any  way  of  young 
people.  It  is  a  dramatic  plea  for  the  rec- 
og^tion  of  the  individuality  of  the  young 
woman,  and  a  dramatic  protest  against 
planting  by  suggestion  in  a  child's  mind 
the  idea  of  fate  as  expressed  in  heredity. 
It  is  dangerous  to  say  of  a  play  that  it  is 
illuminating,  because  people  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  therefore  be  ser- 
monic. This  play  is  no  more  sermonic 
than  "  Macbeth  "  or  "  Monna  Varina," 
but  it  goes  deep  enough  into  a  human 
experience  to  define  its  moral  issues.  It 
has  also  this  peculiarity  among  most  plays, 
that  it  is  extremely  well  written.  There 
are  lines  in  it  which,  having,  heard,  the 
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auditor  will  not  forget.  The  central  fig- 
ure, a  French  dramatist,  Vavin  by  name, 
is  beautifully  interpreted  by  Mr.  Nash, 
who  contributes  to  the  stage  a  notably 
fine  impersonation. 


There  has  been  much 

THE    EASTERN  _  i    jj  Oi.      T> 

CHINESE  RAILWAY  spcculation  m  St.  Pe- 
tersburg with  regard 
to  the  objects  that  Mr.  Kokovtseff,  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  had  in  view 
when  he  made  the  long  trip  to  Harbin 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Prince  Ito. 
The  explanation  of  his  journey  which 
seems  to  be  most  generally  accepted  is 
that  he  wished  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  sell  it  to  Japan,  to  China,  or  to  a  syn- 
dicate of  American  capitalists,  and  thus 
relieve  the  Russian  treasury  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  line  which  has 
never  been  profitable,  and  which,  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  has  been  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  State.  It  is  said  to 
be  costing  now  over  five  million  dollars 
a  year  for  guards  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
operating  expenses ;  and  there  is  besides 
a  very  large  leakage  in  the  shape  of  graft 
and  frauds,  which  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  Russia's  State-owned 
railways  are  nearly  all  unprofitable,  and 
those  in  Asia  especially  fall  far  short  of 
earning  their  running  expenses.  General 
Petroff,  President  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, recentiy  made  a  report  in  which 
he  computed  the  Government's  loss  on 
its  Asiatic  railways  in  the  last  six  years 
at  over  eighty-five  million  dollars,  and  on 
State-guaranteed  private  roads  for  the  last 
twelve  years  at  about  twenty  millions. 
Russia  would  probably  prefer  to  sell  the 
railway  to  a  strong  international  syndicate 
or  a  syndicate  of  American  capitalists ;  but 
if  she  has  really  and  sincerely  abandoned 
the  "  Manchurian  adventure,"  and  sees 
no  prospect  of  using  the  road  soon  for 
strategic  purposes,  she  might  be  veiling 
to  dispose  of  it  to  Japan.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  in  St,  Petersburg  that 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  meeting 
between  Mr.  Kokovtseff  and  Prince  Ito, 
which  the  bullet  of  the  Korean  assassin 
^  ^    were    economic  rather   than 


THE  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 
THE  OUTCOME 

Never  has  Tammany  Hall  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  voters  of  New  York  City 
so  stunning  a  blow  as  it  received  last 
week.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Baimard,  who 
was  by  far  the  best  equipped  of  the  three 
prominent  candidates  for  the  Mayoralty, 
who  alone  of  the  three  devoted  himself  to  a 
serious  and  human  discussion  of  the  issues 
before  the  people,  who  won  a  continually 
increasing  measure  of  public  confidence 
and  honor  with  every  day  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  the  choice  of  those  who  were 
most  disinterested  in  their  public-spirited 
hope  for  an  able  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Mayor's  office,  was  defeated. 
Nevertheless,  the  election  of  Mr.  Gaynor, 
the  Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor,  is  not 
so  important  as  the  election  to  each  of  the 
other  dty  offices,  and  to  almost  every 
county,  borough,  and  important  judicial 
office,  of  an  anti-Tammany  candidate.  The 
result  is  that  the  administrative  authority 
in  the  dty  government  as  a  whole  is  in- 
trusted to  the  man  named  by  Tammany, 
but  that  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
whole  dty,  as  well  as  the  administrative 
authority  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  dty, 
has  been  wrested  from  Tammany  Hall 
and  given  over  to  the  Fusionists. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  dection  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  plan  of  New  York  City^s 
government.  Those  administrative  de- 
partments that  concern  the  whole  dt>' — 
such  as  the  Police,  Street  Cleaning,  Bridge, 
and  Fire  Departments,  the  Department 
of  Water,  Gas,  and  Electridty,  the  De- 
partment of  Health — are  subordinate  to 
the  Mayor.  The  chiefs  of  these  are 
appointed  by  him,  are  removable  by  him, 
and  are  responsible  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  five 
boroughs  which  constitute  the  subdivisions 
of  the  city  are  under  the  control  of 
the  respective  Borough  Presidents.  The 
Mayor,  the  five  Borough  Presidents,  the 
Comptroller,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  constitute  a  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportiorunent  It  is  to 
this  Board  that  the  chief  legislative  duties, 
including  the  management  of  the  city.'s 
finances,  are  intrusted.  From  this  brief 
sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Fusion 
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forces,  united  for  the  single  purpose  of 
securing  sound  municipal  government, 
have  secured  control,  not  only  of  the  finan- 
cial management  of  the  city,  but  of  much 
of  its  administrative  authority  as  well. 

For  the  next  four  years,  then,  we  shall 
see  Tammany  nominally  in  control  of  the 
Mayor's  office  and  anti-Tammany  in  con- 
trol of  virtually  all  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment.    What  will  this  signify  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  signify  an  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  city 
as  a  business  corporation.  During  these 
coming  four  years  the  city  will  have  to 
spend  about  a  billion  dollars  ;  it  will  have 
to  build  school-houses,  construct  subways, 
finish  a  huge  aqueduct,  and  make  many 
other  material  improvements.  On  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  Tammany  had 
set  its  heart  With  the  hope  of  managing 
that  expenditure,  Tammany  named  a  man 
for  Mayor  who  had  a  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence, in  order  that  under  the  shield 
of  his  name  it  might  put  its  obedient  fol- 
lowers into  places  of  financial  power.  In 
that  plan  Tammany  has  been  frustrated. 
Its  past  record  of  extravagance  and  faith- 
lessness to  its  trusteeship  has  been  too 
much  for  the  voters  of  the  city  to  tolerate. 
If  Tammany  had  gained  control  of  this 
money,  it  would  have  used  it  to  punish 
its  enemies  and  to  reward  its  followers. 
Now  that  a  non-partisan  group  of  men 
have  control,  men  who  hate  all  that  Tam- 
many stands  for,  the  temptation  will  be  to 
use  their  power  to  punish  Tammany  and 
to  reward  those  who  have  been  Tam- 
many's opponents.  The  people  of  the 
city  have  the  right  to  expect  that  these 
men  will  not  succumb  to  any  such  temp- 
tation. Men  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,  the  Comptroller-elect,  Mr.  Mitchel, 
the  President-elect  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Mr,  McAneny,  the  President- 
elect of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  (who 
together  with  one  other  will  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  Board)  can  be 
trusted  to  act  solely  for  the  public  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  the  partnership 
which  Tammany  has  maintained  with  the 
forces  of  vice  in  the  city  will  be  less  effect- 
ual. The  defeat  of  such  minor  Tam- 
many nominees  as  G.  F.  Roesch,  candi- 
date for  City  Court  Judge,  and  "  Christy  " 
Sullivan,  candidate  for  Sheriff,  is  a  rebuke 
for  the  open  and  shameless  way  in  which 


Tammany  leaders  have  profited  by  deal- 
ings with  the  worst  element  of  a  hetero- 
geneous population.  Not  the  least  grati- 
fying aspect  of  the  election  is,  therefore, 
the  fact  that  among  the  minor  officials  who 
will  serve  for  the  next  four  years  there 
will  be  a  distinct  advance  in  character. 

In  the  third  place,  through  this  election 
the  cause  of  justice  and  sound  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  has  won  a  victory.  The 
triumph  of  ex-Judge  Whitman,  the  Fusion 
candidate  for  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County,  and  of  the  Fusion  candi- 
dates for  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  not 
only  relieves  the  courts  of  the  suspicion 
of  possible  corruption  and  favoritism 
which  would  have  followed  a  Tammany 
victory,  but  is  a  boon  to  the  poor  whose 
chief  defense  against  those  who  prey  on 
them  is  in  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
judge. 

Finally,  the  result  of  the  Mayoralty 
struggle  is  by  no  means  a  vindication  of 
Tammany.  Mr.  Gaynor  was  elected  by 
a  minority.  He  was  the  choice  of 
scarcely  more  than  two  out  of  every  five 
voters,  and  received  a  smaUer  vote  than 
any  Tammany  candidate  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  greater  city.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Gaynor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  not 
only  accepted  a  Tammany  nomination  but 
pleaded  for  the  election  of  his  Tammany 
associates,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
give  Tammany  any  great  satisfaction. 
This  is  partly  because  he  has  a  record  of 
doing  the  unexpected.  Nevertheless,  his 
election  to  the  Mayor's  chair  gives  jus- 
tification for  grave  apprehension.  His 
speeches  during  the  campaign  revealed  a 
disposition  to  ig^nore  facts  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  point,  and  a  temperamental 
preference  for  government  by  sentiment 
rather  than  government  by  law.  His 
unequivocal  statements  would  lead  one  to 
expect  an  administration  of  the  police 
which  would  have  greater  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  a  suspected  criminal  than  for 
the  protection  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Gaynor  has  the  chance  to  disappoint  those 
who  expect  to  profit  by  lax  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  to  win  the  approval  of 
those  who  would  like  to  see  him  co-oper- 
ate with  his  elected  associates  in  making 
the  government  of  New  York  City  re- 
nowned for  its  justice,  its  cleanliness,  and 
its  efficiency. 
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MR.  CHESTERTON  ON  MR. 
SHAW 

Many  serious-minded  people  have  been 
disturbed  by  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw ; 
largely,  it  may  be  suspected,  because  they 
could  not  understand  what  he  was  driving 
at;  for  it  is  quite  evident,  even  to  the 
slowest  mind,  that  he  is  always  driving  at 
something.  Audacity,  wit,  indifference  to 
commonly  accepted  moral  standards,  a 
general  aptitude  for  liking  the  things  the 
average  people  are  afraid  of  and  saying 
things  that  scandalize  the  average  person, 
are  Mr.  Shaw's  stock  in  trade.  He  is 
extraordinarily  brilliant  even  for  an  Irish- 
man ;  but  in  the  heart  of  his  fun  there  is 
something  bitter  or  corroding,  and  in  this 
element  those  people  who  instinctively 
turn  into  every  way  that  looks  like  a  by- 
path have  determined  to  find  a  consistent 
view  of  Kfe  and  a  social  creed.  They 
have  read  into  a  succession  of  immensely 
clever  plays  a  moral  and  social  propagan- 
dism  and  have  turned  Mr.  Shaw's  Irish 
jig  into  the  dance  of  a  religious  devotee. 
This  is  not  saying  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  never 
serious ;  he  is  often  very  serious,  and  he 
has  wonderful  skill  in  hitting  the  tender 
spots  in  modem  English  society ;  but  for 
the  most  part  he  is  a  "  larky "  writer, 
bent  on  getting  all  the  fun  that  the  con- 
ventional world  in  which  he  lives  offers  to 
a  very  clever  Irishman.  In  "  John  Bull's 
Other  Island  "  Mr.  Shaw  has  no  end  of 
amusement  with  the  English,  but  he  does 
not  finish  his  play  without  getting  rare 
sport  out  of  the  Irish  as  well.  He  plays 
the  game  when  the  ball  comes  his  way 
with  entire  indifference  to  sides  and  parties. 

To  put  Mr.  Chesterton  on  the  trail  of 
Mr.  Shaw  was  not  organizing  a  relief  ex- 
pedition for  serious-minded  people;  to 
such  folk  Mr.  Chesterton  himself  stands 
in  sore  need  of  a  glass.  But  while  Mr. 
Chesterton  does  not  make  Mr.  Shaw  so 
plain  that  the  wayfaring  man  can  overtake 
iiim,  he  has  written  a  very  entertaining 
book  (John  Lane),  and,  from  time  to 
time,  he  flashes  a  searchlight  on  his  sub- 
ject. He  quotes  Mr.  Shaw — "  I  am  a 
typical  Irishman;  my  family  came  from 
Yorkshire" — as  revealing  the  secret  of 
the  man ;  an  Irish  bull  that  shows  the 
kind  of  Irishman  Mr.  Shaw  is :  an  Irish- 
man who  has  no  rootage  in  Ireland,  no 


savuig  contact  with  ancient  soil  and  the 
venerable  traditions;  an  Irishman  de- 
tached from  the  wholesome  inheritance  of 
sentiment,  habit,  superstition,  which  keep 
brilliant  but  erratic  men  from  flying  out 
of  their  orbits  across  all  other  orbits. 
Incidentally  it  appears  that  Mr.  Shaw  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  July  26,  1856 ;  that  his 
father  was  an  enthusiastic  teetotaler  in  the- 
ory and  an  occasional  drinker  in  practice ; 
that  he  went  to  a  Wesleyan  school ;  that 
he  tried  a  business  career  for  four  years, 
and  embarked  on  the  uncertain  life  of  a 
writer  in  London ;  that  hearing  Moody 
and  Sankey  inspired  him  to  send  a  letter 
to  a  London  newspaper  announcing  that 
he  was  an  atheist  1  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Irishman  of  splendid  wit 
who  is  blind  to  some  fundamental  aspects 
of  life  which  many  of  the  duller  folk  of 
whom  he  makes  game  see  so  clearly  that 
their  sanity  becomes  a  great  sagacity. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  an  Irishman  running  amuck 
on  the  modem  highway;  a  diverting 
spectacle  so  long  as  people  understand 
that  he  is  a  littie  touched,  not  in  his  wits, 
but  in  his  sight 

In  a  happier  society,  Mr.  Chesterton 
thinks,  Mr.  Shaw's  unworldliness  would 
have  made  him  a  saint ;  but  to  become  a 
saint  one  must  have  a  certain  ndivetk  or 
simplicity,  and  there  is  nothing  naive 
about  the  author  of  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Pro- 
fession "  and  "  Man  and  Superman," 
plays  which  mark  the  outermost  limits  of 
sophistiC:ation.  It  exacts  a  good  deal  of 
the  imagination  to  think  of  Mr.  Shaw  as 
having  the  mind  of  a  saint ;  it  is  much 
easier  to  accept  the  dictum  that  he  is  a 
Puritan  ;  a  queer  kind,  most  certainly,  and 
not  recognizable  from  the  Plymouth  Bay 
standpoint,  but  a  Puritan  nevertheless 
from  the  Chestertonian  standpoint.  "  A 
Puritan  meant  originally  a  man  whose 
mind  had  no  holidays.  .  .  .  You  must 
praise  God  only  with  your  brain ;  it  is 
wicked  to  praise  him  with  your  passions 
or  your  physical  habits  or  your  gesture  or 
instinct  of  beauty,  .  .  .  Our  heads  can 
praise  God,  but  never  our  hands  and  feet." 
The  English,  Mr.  Chesterton  tells  us,  were 
always  hearty  and  humane,  and  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  hearty  in  spite  of 
the  Puritans;  the  Scotch  were  always 
romantic,  and  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  be  romantic  in  spite  of  the  Puritans ; 
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m  the  Protestant  part  of  Ireland  alone 
the  fierce  detachment  of  the  true  Puritan 
remains,  and  it  is  out  of  Protestant  Ire- 
land that  Mr.  Shaw  came,  with  a  merci- 
lessly clear  wit,  no  charity  for  the  contra- 
dictions in  life,  and  not  a  touch  of  that 
comprehension  which  makes  room  for 
opposites  and  is  saved  by  humor. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  got  into  the  social 
revolution  in  which  we  are  all  involved,  he 
put  his  rapid-firing  guns  at  the  disposal  of 
the  iconoclasts  wherever  there  was  any- 
thing to  aim  at,  and  most  things  were 
within  range ;  but  he  had  a  disconcerting 
way  of  firing  into  his  own  party  whenever 
he  swept  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  New 
Woman ;  but  while  others  praised  her  as 
a  prophetess  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  curse  and  kick  her  as  a  comrade. 
"  Almost  every  one  of  Shaw's  earlier  plays 
might  be  called  an  argument  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  in  which  she  is 
thumped  and  thrashed  and  outwitted 
until  she  admits  that  she  is  the  equal  of 
her  conqueror.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shaw  said  in 
substance,  *  If  we  are  democrats,  let  us 
have  votes  for  women;  but  if  we  have 
votes  for  women,  why  on  earth  should  we 
have  any  respect  for  women  ?'  "  He  is  so 
bent  on  getting  at  the  fact  without  regard 
to  wholesome  processes  and  normal  gra- 
dations that  he  is  far  more  dangerous  as 
a  friend  than  as  an  enemy.  He  sees 
everything  naked  ;  there  is  no  reverence, 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  tradition,  of  the 
wholesome  uses  of  conventions,  in  him. 
A  house  is  necessarily  an  artificial  thing ; 
therefore,  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  say,  the 
house  is  humbug;  we  must  all  live  out 
of  doors.  This  is  a  bit  of  the  Ibsen  phi- 
losophy which  reduces  the  big,  fruitful, 
mysterious  world  to  a  crystalline  glass 
globe  in  which  everything  is  consistent 
and  rational  because  it  is  so  small  and  hard 
and  brittle.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  shrewd  hitter, 
but  he  is  also  a  disintegrator,  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  intimatfes  that  in  taking  the 
gilt  off  the  gingerbread  he  destroys  the 
gingerbread. 

-  Mr.  Chesterton  touches  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  real  blindness — the  deep 
shadow  at  the  center  of  a  circle  of  dazzling 
brilliancy — ^when  he  points  out  his  detach- 
ment from  the  common  soil,  out  of  which 
rise  all  deep  affections  and  instinctive  loy- 


alties and  noble  irrationalities  in  which  the 
joy  and  sweetness  and  greatness  of  life 
lie.  He  was  bom  grown  up.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  child  left  in  him,  and  there- 
fore the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  lies 
all  about  us  in  the  confusion  of  the  world, 
is  invisible  to  him.  His  mind  has  no 
penumbra  ;  nothing  lies  in  shadow  ;  there 
is  no  exquisite  gradation  of  colors ;  the 
world  lies  spread  out  like  a  mathematical 
chart  in  black  and  white.  He  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  that  terrible  maxim, 
"  The  cynic  knows  the  price  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing."  He 
approaches  fairy  tales,  not  as  if  he  were 
four, "  but  as  folk-lore,  as  if  he  were  forty. 
And  he  makes  a  big  mistake  about  them 
which  he  would  never  have  made  if  he 
had  kept  his  birthday,  and  hung  up  his 
stockings,  and  generally  kept  alive  within 
him  the  firelight  of  a  home."  That 
phrase  hits  the  mark ;  it  is  the  sense  of 
homelessness  in  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  that 
makes  them  so  pathetic ;  it  is  absence  of 
the  warmth  from  the  hearth  which  makes 
his  light  so  cold  and  unilluminating. 

Mr.  Shaw,  being  a  brilliant  Irishman, 
has  not  only  been  immensely  amusing  but 
has  incidentally  told  a  great  many  secrets 
about  modem  life ;  he  has  hit  many  arbi- 
trary conventions  smashing  blows  ;  he  has 
punctured  many  inflated  types  and  causes ; 
he  has  jeered  effectively  at  the  stupidity 
which  applauds  the  immorality  of  the 
lie  and  shudders  at  the  immorality  of 
passion  ;  he  has  shown  the  hardness  and 
blindness  of  many  reformers ;  he  has  tom 
some  popular  masks  off  the  face  of  the 
devil,  and  made  some  modem  forms  of 
democracy  unpopular ;  he  has  waged 
wholesome  war  on  romantic  and  religious 
humbug,  for  he  has  the  curious  inconsist- 
ency of  understanding  the  imitation 
where  he  least  understands  the  real  thing ; 
he  has  shown  that  temperamental  pessi- 
mism is  as  shallow  as  the  optimism  of 
good  digestion.  All  these  things  Mr. 
Shaw  has  done,  and  has  been  many  times 
diverting  and  amusing,  for  which  let  us  be 
grateful ;  he  has  also  fumished  Mr.  Ches- 
terton material  for  a  most  entertaining 
book,  full  of  illuminating  phrases  on  many 
subjects.  It  is  only  when  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Shaw  insist  that  he  is  a  great 
teacher  as  well  as  a  great  wit  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protest.     Sooner  or  later  Mr. 
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Shaw  will  take  in  hand  these  misguided 
people  who  try  to  make  a  Cause  of  him, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  most  resound- 
ing laugh  he  has  yet  evoked. 


AN  INCREDIBLE 
UNIVERSE 

So  much  is  said  about  the  irrationality 
of  faith  by  people  who  think  that  "  faith 
is  believing  in  things  you  know  can't  be 
true "  that  Miss  Rowland's  modest  and 
telling  book  "  The  Right  to  Believe " 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  will  hearten 
those  the  temperature  of  whose  faith  is 
sensitive  to  the  chill  of  skepticism  in  the 
world  about  them.  Miss  Rowland's 
method  is  simple  and  effective :  she  shows 
how  incredible  everything  is  I  The  whole 
order  of  things  is  unbelievable ;  but  there 
it  stands  quite  obviously  existing  and 
moving  to  certain  ends  before  our  eyes. 
We  might  account  for  the  brain,  but 
the  mind  is  really  impossible ;  neverthe- 
less, there  it  is ;  and,  alien  intruder  as  it 
seems  in  a  purely  material  order,  it  is  far 
and  away  the  most  potential  and  wonder- 
ful force  in  that  world. 

Of  course  God  is  incredible,  just  as 
love,  service,  fidelity,  aspiration,  and  sacri- 
fice are  incredible  in  beings  of  such  a 
material  origin  as  men  in  a  universe  of 
matter ;  these  are  unbelievable  things,  and 
yet  in  them  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

The  life  of  man  as  we  see  it  spread 
out  before  us  in  its  tragic  contradictions 
is  incredible ;  nobody  could  possibly  have 
imagined  a  world  so  morally  incoherent. 
The  human  world  as  we  see  it  is  as  in- 
credible as  the  material  world ;  but  there 
it  lies  before  us  as  obviously  existent  as  the 
world  of  seas  and  continents.  Is  there 
any  plan  in  it  which  would  justify  such  a 
universe  ?  Miss  Rowland  puts  that  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  in  a  very  striking 
way: 

"  But  if  we  are  determined  to  think 
through  all  possibilities  without  reserve, 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  *  What  could  have 
been  the  reason  ?'  As  we  review  the 
overpowering  spectacle  of  the  evolution 
of  countless  ages,  the  ^low  development 
of  new  forms  and  their  apparent  culmi- 
nate^-        -^an,  we  are  stupefied  at  the 


immensity  of  it  all.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  astounding  than  that  man — who  so 
plainly  is  the  outgrowth  of  lower  forms, 
and  whose  oiganism  bears  the  traces  of 
the  journey  which  it  has  traveled — sud- 
denly turns  his  back  on  his  past,  and 
announces  to  the  rest  of  creation  :  "  I  am 
like  you,  you  have  helped  to  make  me, 
bufi  am  not  of  you.  We  are  akin,  but 
you  are  not  my  creato'-.  Your  societ>'  is 
not  enough,  I  must  talk  with  my  God." 
If  we  were  watching  the  process  of  evo- 
lution from  the  outside,  perhaps  nothing 
would  astonish  us  more  than  this.  Where 
did  man  get  this  idea.^  How  does  he 
dare  to  make  such  an  assertion,  which  his 
more  humble  forebears  did  not  dream  of  ? 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  were  the 
moment  for  which  God  had  been  waiting. 
What  could  be  a  more  valid  reason  for 
the  long  work  of  making  a  world  of 
men  than  that  finally  the  world  should 
turn  and  assert  its  own  divinity,  and 
provide,  not  a  problem  alone,  but  a 
companion  .^" 

This  is  an  incredible  solution;  just  as 
incredible  as  the  idea  that  the  Madonna 
should  be  the  child  of  the  children  of  the 
cave  man ;  that  out  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  the  world  the  Christ  should  arise  and  call 
himself  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  should 
pass  stainless  through  the  evil  paths  worn 
by^  sin-stricken  men,  and  breathe  the  air 
of  the  world  for  a  generation,  and  die  with 
a  white  soul,  and  then  come  forth  out  of 
the  mystery  and  blackness  of  death  and 
lift  an  army  of  weak  men  and  women  into 
a  host  of  victorious  spirits  to  whom  the 
worid  was  but  the  fashion  of  an  hour  in 
the  light  of  the  Father's  smile. 

Looking  at  the  cave  woman,  the  Ma- 
donna, the  mother,  is  incredible ;  but  the 
world  is  full  of  women  who  would  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  children  and  die 
supremely  happy.  Looking  at  the  cave 
man,  the  Christ  is  incredible.  In  like 
manner,  and  in  no  other  way,  God  is 
incredible.  It  is  unbelievable  that  this 
world  should  have  so  glorious  a  meaning 
and  life  should  be  such  a  piece  of  divine 
good  fortune;  but  there  is  something 
much  more  incredible — that  these  things 
should  not  be  true.  Christ  is  the  most 
incredible  person  in  history ;  is  there  any 
oAer  in  whom  it  b  so  easy  to  believe, 
whom  it  is  so  easy  to  love  ? 
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.    THE  SPECTATOR 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Spectator,  "  I'll 

He  yielded,  because  he  suddenly  felt 
the  annoyance  of  being  so  grossly  mis- 
understood. People  are  funny  about  that 
matter.  Sometimes  they  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
unjust  condition  furnishes  them  with  a 
gentie  grievance  which  they  may  cherish 
and  with  an  inner  conviction  of  martyrlike 
superiority  which  is  wonderfully  soothing. 
But  then  again  they  lose  patience,  and 
utterly  despair  of  a  world  which  is  so  stupid 
that  it  cannot  take  their  point  of  view. 

The  question  at  issue  had  been  mooted 
by  the  Spectator's  married  sister — of 
whom  he  is  very  fond. 

**  It  is  quite  ridiculous  I"  thus  she  be- 
gan, floating  into  his  hermit  abode,  with 
her  pretty  airs  and  her  dainty  gown  and 
her  picture  hat.  **  Here  you  sit  moping 
off  by  yourself,  apart  from  all  the  world, 
seeing  no  one,  in  touch  with  no  sort  of 
society  ,  and  you  call  it  living !  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  hope  to 
write  any  really  good  books  that  real  men 
and  \^omen  will  care  to  read,  if  you  don't 
know  life  better  than  this." 

She  thought  she  had  the  Spectator 
there.     She  sat  back  and  folded  her  hands.  • 

**  But  I  do  not  mope,"  the  Spectator 
objected,  very  courageously  at  first ;  "  and 
I  am  not  apart  from  all  the  world,  and  I 
have  lots  of  society." 

**  Society  1"  The  caressing  voice  took 
on  a  magnificent  scorn.  "  What,  for  in- 
stance ?     Explain  yourself." 

"  Well  " — the  Spectator  selected  ex- 
amples of  his  sociable  ways ;  he  is  really 
a  very  gregarious  person — "  yesterday 
old  man  Matthews  walked  over  from  the 
viUage  and  spent  the  entire  afternoon 
smoking  in  front  of  the  fire." 

*'  Old  man  1"  the  scorn  had  a  choking 
effect  this  time,  and  the  Spectator's  sister 
was  reduced  to  silence.  "Smoking!" 
she  managed  to  murmur. 

"  Yes,"  the  Spectator  continued,  treat- 
ing the  scorn  as  if  it  were,  rather,  a  rea- 
sonable acquiescence;  "smoking  and 
talking.  We  talked  a  great  deal,  and  he 
gave  me  some  valuable  ideas.  He  is  an 
interesting  old  man." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  don't  really — " 


"Why,  yes,  I  do,"  the  Spectator  an- 
swered the  eloquent  pause.  "Then,  a 
few  days  ago,  I  had  a  long  call  from  that 
journalist  chap  who  turned  up  in  the  vil- 
lage. So  far  as  books  go,  I  could  write 
*an  entire  volume  out  of  my  one  conversa- 
tion with  him.  To-morrow  I  rather  ex- 
pect to  go  for  a  tramp  with  him." 

"  Oh,  no,  please,  dear  !"  The  Specta- 
tor's sister  recovered  her  fluency  in  a 
moment,  as  the  special  point  she  had 
come  to  make  was  suddenly  presented  to 
her  only  to  be  withdrawn.  She  came  and 
sat  coaxingly  on  the  arm  of  the  Specta- 
tor's chair.  "  I  want  you  to-morrow. 
It  is  Mrs.  Templeton's  day  at  home,  and 
I  have  promised  her  that  I  will  bring  you 
to  meet  her.  She  is  a  delightful  woman, 
really.  You  ought  to  know  her;  she 
writes,  you  know." 

B 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Spectator 
sighed,  gave  up  the  hopeless  controversy, 
and  yielded  so  suddenly  that  his  sister 
nearly  fell  off  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  You  darling  1"  she  rewarded  him. 

The  journalist  chap  presented  himself 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

"  No,"  said  the  Spectator,  shaking  his 
head  and  pointing  to  his  polished  boots 
and  his  gloves  and  his  high  hat  ("  Whew  I" 
whistled  the  journalist  chap),  "  I  can't  go 
with  you  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  into 
society.  I  am  going  to  meet  some  real 
men  and  women,  and  broaden  my  mental 
horizon  a  little,  and.extend  my  knowledge 
of  the  world." 

"  Oh  I"  assented  the  journalist  chap.  He 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  offended.  His 
eyes  twinkled  understandingly.  "  Well, 
I'll  be  here  when  you  come  back,  and  you 
can  pass  on  your  knowledge  to  me." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  Spectator  sadly. 
"  I  think  I  never  saw  any  one  look  so 
comfortable  as  you  do." 

a 

It  was  a  mighty  day  at  home.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  and 
the  babel  of  voices  sounded  far  down  the 
street.     The  Spectator  was  frightened. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  appealed  to  his 
sister,  as  they  forced  themselves  inside 
the  door,  "  that  the  truest  courtesy  would 
be  to  go  away  and  not  add  to  the  crowd  ?" 

"  Nonsense  1"  His  sister  laid  her  fin- 
gers on  his  arm,  the  better  to  secure  him ; 
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then  she  proceeded  to  anchor  him.  "  Miss 
Peterson,  may  1  present  my  brother  to 
you  ?"     And  so  the  game  was  on. 

The  Spectator  did  his  best ;  he  honestly 
thinks  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  remorse 
as  he  looks  back  on  that  day.  Since  he 
had  come  here  to  increase  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  would  increase  it. 
With  all  his  might  he  set  himself  to  talk 
with  his  fellow-guests  (sister-guests,  more 
accurately)  and  get  at  their  points  of 
view  on  sundry  vital  subjects.  Such  as 
the  tariff ;  such  as  the  wonder  and  poetry 
of  air-ships ;  such  as  the  present  hue  and 
cry  after  happiness ;  such  as  the  return  of 
the  essay.  But,  alas  I  nobody  was  willing 
to  give  him  her  point  of  view. 


To  be  sure,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  one  should,  when  only  five  min- 
utes was  allowed  to  a  conversation.  The 
Spectator  did  not  understand  this  conven- 
tional limit  at  first,  and  gave  himself  over 
with  all  his  ears  to  the  racy  account  of  a 
lost  and  found  purse  which  a  pretty  girl 
narrated.  Since  she  did  not  care  for  the 
tariff,  go  to  1  her  adventure  was  very  inter- 
esting. When  she  had  finished,  the  Spec- 
tator planned  to  tell  her  how  he  had  once 
lost  his  first  edition  of  "  Elia  "  and  found 
it  again.  But  no  sooner  had  he  embarked 
on  his  leisurely  story  (the  Spectator  likes 
a  story  to  move  slowly)  than  he  detected 
a  restiessness  in  his  companion's  eye. 
She  glanced  over  his  shoulder  once  or 
twice,  nodded  to  an  acquaintance,  held 
out  her  hand  for  a  passing  pressure, 
shifted  her  attitude,  murmured, "  Indeed  ?" 
so  vaguely  that  the  Spectator  b^^n  to 
grow  indignant  Was  this  the  "  weU-bred 
manner  '*  they  talk  so  much  about  ?  But 
in  a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  the 
fault  was  really  his,  his  the  slip  in  man- 
ners. His  sister  descended  upon  him, 
reproach  in  her  eyes,  and  bore  him  away. 

"  How  could  you  ?  I  do  believe  you 
would  have  monopolized  her  all  the  after- 
noon I" 

••Monopolized  her?"  the  Spectator 
stammered.  *•  Why,  we  had  only  just 
K>:un  to  talk.  I  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  S.U-  anything  yet." 


Alter  this  mortifN-ing  event  he  changed 
his  tactics.     Since  five  minutes   ^.is    his 


sister  told  him)  was  a  long  enough  time 
to  talk  with  any  one  person,  he  would  try 
striking  straight  for  the  center  on  intro- 
duction. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Henderson  ? 
What  do  you  think  about  the  effort  the 
world  is  making  to  be  happy  nowadays  I" 

But  this  method  did  not  succeed  either. 
Nobody  thought  it  would  I  The  attempt 
was  a  choice  of  evils  with  him  Bet- 
ter a  desperate  try  at  something  really 
good  than  a  weak  bandying  of  the  com 
monplace.  Miss  Henderson  took  an 
adroit  departure  before  the  five  minutes 
was  nearly  up,  and  the  Spectator  found 
himself  entirely  deserted.  His  sister's  eye 
was  not  on  him,  either ,  excellent  I  He 
slipped  into  a  comer  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  silent,  detached  observation  of  the 
shifting  throng.  Here  at  last  he  began 
to  recover  and  enjoy  himself.  His  para- 
lyzed faculties  awoke  and  reported  notes 
and  comments  to  him  fit  to  be  packed 
up  and  carried  home  to  the  journalist 
chap.  He  was  having  reaJy  a  very  good 
time,  finding  stores  of  profit  and  interest, 
when  the  eyes  of  his  hostess,  sweeping 
the  rooms,  lighted  upon  him.  At  once 
she  came  forward.  To  talk  with  him? 
Indeed,  no !  What  time  had  she  to  spare 
from  her  arduous  duties  ?  She  came  to 
rescue  him  from  his  stranded  condition. 

"  Mr.  Spectator,  I  want  you  to  meet  a 
dear  friend  of  mine.  Won't  you  come 
this  way  ?" 

B 

Well,  it  was  all  over  by  and  by.  The 
Spectator  took  his  sister  home,  saying 
very  little.  There  was  no  need  for  utter- 
ance on  his  part,  his  sister  was  so  eloquent 
in  her  triumphant  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  at  last,  you  are  going  to  have 
some  real  society." 

But  when  the  Spectator  stood  on  his 
hearth,  with  the  journalist  chap  looking 
up  at  him  from  the  depths  of  the  easy- 
chair,  he  took  off  his  gloves  and  dropp^ 
one  neady  under  the  bookcase  and  the 
other  behind  the  back-log.  Then  he  put 
on  his  slippers  and  his  old  coat  and  ordered 
supper  for  two.  And  not  until  midnight 
did  the  talk  and  the  laughter  and  aigu- 
ment  cease  before  that  blazing  fire. 

*'Xo,*'  said  the  Spectator,  seeii^  his 
friend  out  into  the  stariit  darkness,  **  I 
am  afraid  I  can  tkxgc  have  real  society. " 
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BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

THE  SIXTH  ARTICLE  IN  THE  STORY   OF  THE   NEGRO 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  and  in- 
teresting things  about  the  Ameri- 
can N^^o,  and  one  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  mind  more  and  more 
in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  these 
articles,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  black 
man  has  interwined  his  life  with  that  of  the 
people  of  the  white  race  about  him.  While 
it  is  true  that  hardly  any  other  race  of 
people  that  has  come  to  this  country  has 
remained  in  certain  respects  so  separate 
and  distinct  a  part  of  the  population  as 
the  Negro,  it  is  also  true  that  no  race  that 
has  come  to  this  country  has  so  woven  its 
life  into  the  life  of  the  people  about  it. 
No  race  has  shared  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  country,  or  has  been  more  closely 
related  to  them  in  interest,  in  sympathy, 
and  in  sentiment  than  the  Negro  race. 

In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  enterprise 
of  any  moment  that  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  member  of  the  white  race  in 
.  which  the  Negro  has  not  had  some  part. 
In  all  the  great  pioneer  work  of  clearing 
forests  and  preparing  the  way  for  civili- 
zation the  Negro,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out,  has  had  his  part.  In  all  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  work  of  exploration  of  the 
country  the  Negro  has  invariably  been 
the  faithful  companion  and  helper  of  the 
white  man. 

Negroes  seem  to  have  accompanied 
nearly  all  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Indeed,  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that 
N^^roes  came  to  America  before  Colum- 
bus, carried  hither  by  trade  winds  and 
ocean  currents,  coming  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the 
early  historians,  Peter  Martjn-,  mentions 
'^  a  region  in  the  Darien  district  of  South 
America  where  Balboa,  the  illustrious  dis- 
coverer of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  found  a  race 
of  black  men  who  were  conjectured  to 
have  come  from  Africa  and  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  on  this  coast" 

It  is  said  that  the  first  ship  built  along 


the  Atiantic  coast  was  constructed  by  the 
slaves  of  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  who,  one 
hundred  years  before  the  English  landed 
there,  attempted  to  found  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  what  was  later  James- 
town, Virginia.  There  were  thirty  N^^oes 
with  the  Spanish  discoverer  Balboa,  and 
they  assisted  him  in  building  the  first  ship 
that  was  constructed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  America.  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  had  three  hundred  Negro  slaves 
with  him  in  1522,  the  year  in  which  he 
was  chosen  Captain-General  of  New 
Spain,  as  Mexico  was  then  called ;  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  town  of  Santiago  del 
Principe  was  founded  by  Negro  slaves 
who  had  risen  in  insurrection  against  their 
Spanish  masters. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  ill-starred  Coro- 
nado  expedition  of  1540,  which  made  its 
way  from  Mexico  as  far  north  as  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Negro 
slave  of  Hernando  de  Alarcon  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  would  undertake 
to  carry  a  message  from  the  Rio  Grande 
across  the  country  to  the  Zunis  in  New 
Mexico,  where  Alarcon  hoped  to  find  Coro- 
nado  and  open  communication  with  him. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  story 
of  Estevan,  "little  Steve,"  a  companion 
of  Panfilo  Narvaez  in  his  exploration  of 
Florida  in  1527,  who  afterward  went  in 
search  of  the  seven  fabulous  cities  which 
were  supposed  to  be  located  somewhere 
in  the  present  State  of  Arizona,  and  dis- 
covered the  Zuni  Indians. 

N^roes  accompanied  De  Soto  on  his 
march  through  Alabama  in  1540.  One 
of  these  Negroes  seems  to  have  liked 
the  country,  for  he  remained  and  set- 
tied  among  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Tuskegee,  and  became  in  this  way  the 
first  settier  of  Alabama.  Coming  down 
to  a  later  date,  a  Negro  servant  accom- 
panied William  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  which  in  1804  explored 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri   River  and 
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gained  for  the  United  States  the  Or^on 
country.  Negroes  were  among  the  first 
adventurers  who  went  to  look  for  gold  in 
California ;  and  when  John  C.  Fremont, 
in  1848,  made  his  desperate  and  disastrous 
attempt  to  find  a  pathway  across  the 
Rockies,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Negro 
servant  named  Saunders. 

Recendy,  in  looking  over  the  pages  of 
the  National  Geographical  Magazine,  I 
ran  across  an  article  giving  an  account  of 
Peary's  trip  farthest  north.  Among  the 
pictures  illustrating  that  article  I  noticed 
the  laughing  face  of  a  black  man.  The 
picture  was  the  more  striking  because  the 
figure  of  this  black  man  was  totally 
incased  in  the  snow-white  fur  of  a  polar 
bear.  I  learned  that  this  was  the  picture 
of  Matthew  Henson,  the  companion  of 
Peary  in  his  most  famous  expedition  to 
reach  the  Pole.  Just  now,  as  I  am  writing 
this,  I  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  Peary 
claims  he  has  reached  the  North  Pole,  and 
that  Matthew  Henson  was  his  companion 
on  this  last  and  most  famous  journey. 

One  reason  why  the  Negro  is  found  so 
closely  associated  with  the  white  man  in 
all  his  labors  and  adventures  is  that,  with 
all  his  faults,  the  Negro  seldom  betrays 
a  specific  trust.  Even  the  individual 
who  does  not  always  clearly  distinguish 
between  his  own  property  and  that  of  his 
neighbor,  when  a  definite  thing  of  value 
is  intrusted  to  him,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
will  not  betray  that  trust.  This  is  a  trait 
that  characterizes  the  Neg^o  wherever  he 
is  found.  I  have  heard  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston,  the  African  explorer,  use  almost 
exactiy  the  same  words,  for  example,  in 
describing  the  characteristics  of  the  native 
African. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  traveling  through 
central  Alabama,  and  I  chanced  to  stop 
at  a  cross-roads  country  store.  While  I 
was  talking  with  the  storekeeper  a  col- 
ored man  who  lived  some  distance  away 
chanced  to  pass  by.  It  happened  that  the 
merchant  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  he  wanted  to  send  to  one  of 
his  friends  some  miles  distant.  He  called 
the  colored  man  into  the  store  and  put  the 
money  into  his  hands  with  the  request 
that  he  deliver  it  to  his  friend  as  he 
passed  by  the  house  on  his  road  home. 
My  attention  was  attracted  by  this  trans- 
jirfion.  and  I  asked  the  white  merchant 


how  it  was  that  he  was  willing  to  intrust 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  this  particular 
colored  man.  My  question  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  merchant  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  this  money.  He  was  familiar 
with  his  face,  knew  that  he  had  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  felt  quite  secure  in  putting  the  money 
in  his  hands  to  carry  to  its  destination. 

In  explanation  the  merchant  told  me 
that  in  all  liis  experience  in  deaUng  with 
colored  people  in  that  neighborhood  he 
had  never  been  deceived  when  he  asked 
one  of  them  to  perform  some  specific  act 
which  involved  direct  personal  responsi- 
bility. He  went  on  to  say  that  while  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  given  this  money, 
if  the  opportunity  offered  itself,  might 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  pilfering,  he 
still  felt  perfectly  sure  that  the  money  he 
had  intrusted  to  him  would  be  delivered 
in  exactly  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been 
turned  over. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  South  for 
the  heads  of  the  household  to  leave  home 
and  be  away  for  weeks,  and  even  months, 
without  a  single  thing  of  value  in  the 
house  being  left  under  lock  and  key. 
In  such  cases  Southern  white  people  are 
willing  to  intrust,  apparentiy,  all  their 
property  to  the  care  of  Negro  servants. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  I  have  rarely  heard 
of  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  Negro 
servants  have  proved  dishonest  I  very 
seldom  go  into  any  Southern  city  that 
some  banker  or  retail  or  wholesale  mer- 
chant does  not  introduce  me  to  some 
individual  Negro  to  whom  he  has  in- 
trusted all  that  is  valuable  in  connection 
with  his  banking  or  mercantile  business. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  part  that 
the  Negio  took  in  the  wars  which  were 
fought  to  establish,  defend,  and  maintain 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  who  afterward 
distinguished  himself  in  a  remarkable  way 
was  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  and,  as  I 
have  not  mentioned  him  elsewhere,  I  will 
do  so  here.  Lemuel  Haynes  was  bom  in 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1753. 
In  1775  he  joined  the  Colonial  army,  as 
a  minuteman,  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
having  volunteered  for  the  Ticonderoga 
expedition.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
settied  in  Granville,  New  York,  where  he 
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worked  on  a  faim,  meanwhile  studying  for 
the  ministry.  By  some  means  or  other 
he  succeeded  in  securing  an  exceptional!)* 
good  education.  In  1785  he  was  offered 
a  position  as  a  minister  to  a  white  congre- 
gation in  Torrington,  Connecticut  As 
there  was  objection  from  some  members  of 
the  congregation  on  account  of  his  color, 
be  removed  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  where 
he  served  as  a  minister  from  1787  to  1817. 
In  1818  he  went  to  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  while  there  that  he 
made  himself  famous  by  opposing  the 
execution  of  the  Boone  brothers,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  murdering  an 
insane  man.  He  visited  the  brothers  in 
the  prison,  and,  having  listened  to  their 
story,  became  convinced  of  their  inno- 
cence, whereupon  he  took  up  their  de- 
fense in  the  face  of  violent  opposition. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts,  they  were  ccmvicted, 
but  a  few  daj's  before  their  execution  the 
man  they  were  supposed  to  have  killed, 
Louis  Calvin,  returned  alive  to  his  home. 
At  that  time  people  generally  believed  it 
was  the  colored  minister's  prayers  that 
brought  him  back. 

In  1822  Mr.  Haynes  returned  to  his 
former  home  at  Granville,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  his  death.  He 
is  most  widely  known  for  his  "  sermon 
against  Universalism,"  which  he  preached 
in  opposition  to  Hosea  Ballou.  This  ser- 
mon, which  was  preached  impromptu  and 
without  notes,  created  a  great  impression. 
It  was  afterward  published  and  circulated 
widely  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  Lemuel  Haynes 
died  in  Granville  in  1832.  He  was,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  first  colored  Congre- 
gational minister. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were  sev- 
eral Negro  officers  appointed  to  take 
chaise  of  the  N^;ro  troops,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  several  Negroes  were 
admitted  to  West  Point  Three  of  these 
were  graduated.  The  only  one  of  these 
now  in  the  service  is  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  Young,  who  was  Major  of  the 
Ninth  Ohio  Battalion,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, in  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Negro  soldiers  took  a  more  prominent 
part  in  the  Spanish-American  War  than 
in  any  previous  wars  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  battle  in  Cuba  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry played  an  important  part  in  coming 


to  the  support,  at  a  critical  moment,  of 
the  Rough  Riders  under  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  at  the  battle  of  Las 
Guasimas. 

The  Twent>'-fifth  Infantr>'  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  battle  of  El  Caney.  It 
is  claimed  by  lieutenant-Colonel  A.  D. 
Daggett  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
caused  the  surrender  of  die  stone  fort  at 
El  Caney,  which  was  the  key  to  all  the 
other  positions  in  that  batde  for  the  pos- 
session of  San  Juan.  Eight  men  of  this 
regiment  were  given  certificates  of  gal- 
lantry for  their  part  in  the  battle  of  San 
Juan  Hill.  The  other  Negro  regiments 
which  took  part  in  these  battles  were  the 
Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fourth  In- 
fantry, both  of  which  did  heroic  service  in 
the  famous  batde  for  the  crest  of  San 
Juan  Hill. 

What  impresses  me  still  more,  however, 
is  the  part  which  these  black  soldiers 
played  after  the  battle  was  over,  when 
they  were  called  to  remain  and  nurse  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  malarisd-haunted 
camp  at  Siboney,  at  a  time  when  the  yel- 
low fever  had  broken  out  in  the  army. 

To  engage  in  this  service  required 
another  and  a  higher  kind  of  courage,  and 
I  can  perhaps  give  no  better  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  this  service  was  performed 
by  these  black  soldiers  than  to  repeat  here 
the  account  given  by  Stephen  Bonsai  in 
his  story  of  the  fight  for  the  possession  of 
Santiago.     He  says : 

The  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  was  ordered 
down  to  Siboney  to  do  guard  duty.  When 
the  regiment  reached  the  yellow  fever  hos- 
pital, It  was  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Men  were  dying  there  evenr  hour 
for  lack  of  proper  nursins:.  Major  Markley, 
who  had  commanded  tne  regiment  since 
July  1,  drew  his  regiment  up  in  line  and  Dr. 
La  Garde,  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  explained 
the  needs  of  the  suffering,  at  the  same  time 
clearly  setting  forth  the  danger  for  men  who 
were  not  immune  of  nursing  and  attending 
yellow  fever  patients.  Major  Marklev  then 
said  that  any  man  who  wished  to  volunteer 
to  nurse  in  the  yellow  fever  hospital  could 
step  forward.  The  whole  reeiment  stepped 
forward.  Sixty  men  were  selected  from  the 
volunteers  to  nurse,  and  within  forty-eight 
hours  forty-two  of  these  brave  fellows  were 
down,  seriously  ill  with  yellow  or  pernicious 
malarial  fever. 

Again  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  again  Major  Markley  said  that  nurses 
were  needed,  and  that  any  man  who  wished 
to  do  so  could  volunteer.  After  the  object- 
lesson  which  the  men  had  received  in  the 
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last  few  days  of  the  danger  from  contagion 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  it  was  now 
necessary  for  Dr.  La  Garde  to  again  warn 
the  brave  blacks  of  the  terrible  contagion. 
When  the  reauest  for  volunteers  to  replace 
those  who  had  already  fallen  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dangerous  and  perfectly  optional 
duty  was  made  again,  the  regiment  stepped 
forward  as  one  man. 

When  sent  down  from  the  trenches,  the 
rejpment  consisted  of  eight  companies  aver- 
aging about  forty  men  each.  Of  those  who 
remained  on  duty  the  forty  days  spent  in 
Siboney,  only  twenty-four  escaped  without 
serious  illness,  and  of  this  handful  not  a  few 
succumbed  to  fever  on  the  voyage  home  and 
after  their  arrival  at  Montauk.  As  a  result 
thirty-six  died  and  about  forty  were  dis- 
charged from  the  regiment  owing  to  disabili- 
ties resulting  from  sickness  which  began  in 
the  yellow  fever  hospital. 

1  have  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  Negro  has  adapted  his  own  life  to  that 
of  the  people  around  him,  uniting  his 
interests  and  his  sympathies  with  those 
of  the  dominant  white  race.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  a  word  here  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  managed  to  keep  his  life 
separate  and  to  prevent  friction  in  his 
deaUngs  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
community.  Few  white  people,  I  dare 
say,  realize  what  the  Negro  has  to  do,  to 
what  extent  he  has  been  compelled  to  go  . 
out  of  his  way,  to  avoid  causing  trouble 
and  prevent  friction. 

For  example,  in  one  lar^e  city,  I  know 
of  a  business  place  in  which  there  is  a 
cigar- stand,  a  bootblacking-stand,  a  place 
for  cleaning  hats,  and  a  barber  shop,  all 
in  one  large  room.  Any  Negro  can,  with- 
out question,  have  his  hat  cleaned,  his 
boots  blacked,  or  buy  a  cigar  in  this 
place,  but  he  cannot  take  a  seat  in  the 
barber's  chair.  The  minute  he  should  do 
this  he  would  be  asked  to  go  somewhere 
else. 

The  Negro  must,  at  all  hazard  and  in 
all  times  and  places,  avoid  crossing  the 
color  line.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  however, 
sometimes  to  determine  upon  what  prin- 
ciple this  line  is  drawn.  For  instance, 
customs  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  town,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  at  large.  In  one  part  of  a 
town  a  Negro  may  be  able  to  get  a  meal 
at  a  public  lunch-counter,  but  in  another 
part  of  the  same  town  he  cannot  do  so. 
Conditions  differ  widely  in  the  different 
Staf^^c  Tn  Virginia  a  Negro  is  expected 
^  separate  railway  coach  ;  in 


West  Vii^ginia  he  can  ride  in  the  same 
coach  with  the  white  people.  In  one 
Southern  dty  N^;roes  can  enter  the 
depot,  as  they  usually  do,  by  the  main 
entrance ;  in  another  Southern  dty  there 
is  a  separate  entrance  for  colored  people. 
While  in  one  Southern  dty  the  N^^o  is 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  main 
waiting-room,  he  will  be  compelled  at 
another  depot  in  the  same  city  to  go  into 
a  separate  waiting-room.  In  some  dties 
the  Negro  is  allowed  to  go  without  ques- 
tion into  the  theater;  in  other  cities  he 
either  cannot  enter  the  theater  at  all  or 
he  has  a  separate  place  assigned  to  him. 

In  all  these  different  situations,  some- 
how or  other,  the  Negro  manages  to  com- 
port himself  so  as  rarely  to  exdte  com- 
ment or  cause  trouble. 

He  often  hears  the  opinion  expressed 
that  the  Negro  should  keep  his  place  or 
that  he  is  *'  all  right  in  his  place."  People 
who  make  use  of  these  expressions  sel- 
dom understand  how  difficult  it  is,  con- 
sidering the  different  customs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  find  out  just  what 
his  place  is.  I  might  give  furlher  illus- 
trations of  this  fact.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  Negro  is  rardy  allowed  to 
enter  a  public  library.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  Negro  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  public  high  school,  but  he  is  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  grammar  school  where 
white  children  are  taught  In  one  dty 
the  Negro  may  sit  anywhere  he  pleases  in 
the  street  car ;  in  another  dty,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  away,  he  is  assigned 
to  spedal  and  separate  seats.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  the  Negro  may  vote 
freely ;  in  another  part  of  the  country,  per- 
haps across  the  border  of  another  State, 
he  is  not  expected  to  vote  at  all. 

As  illustrating  the  ability  of  the  Negro 
to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  he  is 
likely  to  meet  in  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try and  still  manage  to  get  what  he  wants, 
I  recall  an  experience  of  a  colored  man 
with  whom  I  was  traveling  through  South 
Carolina  some  time  ago.  This  man  was 
very  anxious  to  reach  the  railway  train, 
and  had  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
do  so.  He  hailed,  naturally  enough,  the 
first  hackman  he  saw,  who  happened  to 
be  a  white  man.  The  white  man  toW 
him  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  carry 
N^;roes  in  his  carriage.  The  colored  man, 
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not  in  the  last  disturbed,  at  once  replied 
"That's  all  right,  we  will  fix  that;  youl 
get  in  the  carriage  and  I'll  take  the  front] 
seat  and  drive  you."  This  was  done,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  depot, 
in  time  to  catch  the  train.  The  colored 
man  handed  the  white  man  twenty-five 
cents  and  departed.  Both  were  satisfied, 
and  the  color  line  was  preserved.  ' 

The  facts  I  have  detailed  serve  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  col- 
ored man  has  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South,  with  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  as  to  his  position  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Negro  suffers  some  other 
disadvantages  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  from  whom  he  is  so  different,  with 
whom  he  is  so  intimately  associated,  and 
from  whom  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
distinctly  separate. 

In  living  in  the  midst  of  seventy  mill- 
ions of  the  most  highly  civilized  people  of 
the  world  the  Negro  has  the  opportunity 
to  learn  much  that  he  could  not  learn  in 
a  community  where  the  people  were  less 
enlightened  and  less  progressive.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  him 
that  his  progress  is  constantly  compared 
to  the  progress  of  a  people  who  have  the 
advantage  of  many  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion, while  the  Negro  has  for  only  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  been  a  free  man. 
If  the  American  Negro,  with  his  present 
degree  of  advancement,  were  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilization  such  as  exists  to-day . 
in  Asia  or  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
gap  between  him  and  the  people  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded  would  not  then  be  so 
wide,  and  he  would  receive  credit  for  the 
progress  that  he  has  already  made. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  in  America,  I  want  to  refer  to  a 
letter,  published  in  Virginia  in  1801, 
addressed  to  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  This  letter,  which 
in  many  respects  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
menty  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Honorable  Judge  Tucker,  and  was 
occasioned  by  a  slave  conspiracy  which 
greatly  disturbed  the  people  of  Virginia 
about  that  time.  This  letter  is,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

There  is  often  a  progress  in  human  affairs 
which  may  indeed  be  retarded,  but  which 
nothing  can  arrest  Moving  with  slow  and 
sOent  steps,  it  is  marked  only  by  comparing 
distant  periods.    The  causes  which  produce 


it  are  either  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible,  or, 
if  perceived,  are  too  numerous  and  compli- 
cated to  be  subject  to  human  control.  Of 
such  a  sort  is  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge amonp^  the  Negroes  of  this  country.  It 
is  so  strikmg  as  to  be  obvious  to  a  man  of 
most  ordinary  observation.  Ever>^  year  adds 
to  the  number  of  those  who  can  read  and 
write ;  and  he  who  has  made  any  proficiency 
in  letters  becomes  a  little  center  of  instruc- 
tion to  others. 

This  increase  of  knowledge  is  the  princi- 
pal agency  in  evolving  the  spirit  we  have  to 
fear. 

In  our  infant  country,  where  population 
and  wealth  increase  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity, the  progress  of  liberal  knowledge  is  pro- 
portionatelv  great.  In  this  vast  march  of 
the  mind,  the  olacks,  who  are  far  behind  us. 
may  be  supposed  to  advance  at  a  pace  equal 
to  our  own ;  but,  sir,  the  fact  is,  they  are  likely 
to  advance  faster ;  the  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  our  towns  tend  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
enlighten  and  inform  them.  The  very  nature 
of  our  government,  which  leads  us  to  recur 
perpetually  to  the  discussion  of  natural 
rights,  favors  speculation  and  inquiry.  Bv 
way  of  marking  the  prodigious  change  which 
a  few  years  has  made  among  this  class  of 
men.  compare  the  late  conspiracy  with  the 
revolt  under  Lord  Dunmore.  In  the  one 
case,  a  few  solitary  individuals  flocked  to  that 
standard  under  which  they  were  sure  to  find 
protection ;  in  the  other,  they,  in  a  body,  of 
their  own  accord,  combine  a  plan  for  assert- 
ing their  claims,  and  rest  their  safety  on  suc- 
cess alone.  The  difference  is,  then  they 
sought  freedom  merely  as  a  good  ;  now  they 
also  claim  it  as  a  right.  This  comparison 
speaks  better  than  volumes  the  change  I  in- 
sist on. 

But,  sir,  this  change  is  progressive.  A  lit- 
tle while  ago  their  minds  were  enveloped  in 
darkest  ignorance  ;  now  the  dawn  of  knowl- 
edge is  faintly  perceived  and  warns  us  of 
approaching  day.  Of  the  multitude  of  causes 
which  tend  to  enlighten  the  blacks  I  know 
not  one  whose  operation  we  can  materially 
check.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  picture  of 
our  situation.  Nor  can  we  make  it  less  hide- 
ous by  shutting  our  eyes  to  it.  These,  our 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  pos- 
sess the  physical  power  to  do  us  mischief  and 
are  invited  to  do  it  by  motives  which  self- 
love  dictates  and  reason  justifies.  Our  sole 
security  consists,  then,  in  their  ignorance  of 
this  power  and  of  their  means  of  using  it — 
a  security  which  we  have  lately  found  was 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  which,  small  as  it 
now  is,  every  day  diminishes. 

I  have  quoted  this  letter  at  some  length 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  describe,  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  the  process  and  the 
method  by  which  the  Negro  masses  have 
advanced,  slowly  but  steadily  before  eman- 
cipation, more  rapidly  but  not  less  steadily 
since. 
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The  story  of  the  American  Negro  has 
been  one  of  progress  from  the  first 
While  there  have  been  times  when  it 
seemed  the  race  was  going  backward,  this 
backward  movement  has  been,  temporal, 
local,  or  merely  apparent.  On  the  whole, 
the  Negro  has  been  and  is  moving  for- 
ward everywhere  and  in  every  direction. 

In  speaking  of  his  experiences  in  the 
South,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  whose 
articles  on  Southern  conditions  are  in 
many  respects  the  best  and  most  inform- 
ing, that  have  been  written  since  Olm- 
sted's famous  "  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States,"  said  that  before  he  came 
into  the  South  he  had  been  told  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  Negro 
was  relapsing  into  barbarism.  He,  of 
course,  was  very  anxious  to  find  these 
places  and  see  for  himself  to  what  extent 
the  Neg^o  had  actually  gone  backward. 
Before  leaving  New  York  he  was  told 
that  he  would  find  the  best  example  of  this 
condition  in  the  lowlands  and  rice-fields  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  visited 
these  sections  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, but  he  did  not  find  any  traces  of  the 
barbarism  that  he  expected  to  see.  He  did 
find,  however,  that  colored  people  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were,  on  the  whole, 
making  progress.  This  progress  was  slow, 
but  it  was  in  a  direction  away  from  and 
not  toward  barbarism. 

In  South  Carolina  he  was  told  that 
the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country 
had  not  gone  back  into  barbarism,  but  if 
he  would  go  to  the  sugar-cane  regions  of 
Louisiana  he  would  find  the  conditions 
among  the  Negroes  as  bad  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  went  to 
Louisiana,  and  again  he  found,  not  bar- 
barism, but  progress.  There  he  was  told 
that  he  would  find  what  he  was  looking 
for  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  Mississippi  he  was  told  that  if  he  went 
into  Arkansas  he  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed. He  went  to  Arkansas,  but  there, 
also,  he  found  the  colored  people  engaged 
in  buying  land,  building  churches  and 
schools,  and  trying  to  improve  themselves. 
After  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Negro  was  not  relapsing  into  barba- 
rism. 

The  Negro  is  making  progress  at  the 
present  time  as  he  made  progress  in 
slavery  times.     There   is,  however,   this 


difference:  In  slavery  the  progress  of 
the  tiegro  was  a  menace  to  the  white  man. 
The  security  of  thewhite  master  depended 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  black  slave.  In 
freedom  the  security  and  happiness  of 
each  race  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
on  the  education  and  the  progress  of  the 
other.  The  problem  of  slavery  was  to 
keep  the  Negro  down ;  the  problem  of 
freedom  is  to  raise  him  up. 

The  story  of  the  Negro,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  simply  the  story  of  the  man 
who  is  farthest  down  ;  as  he  raises  him- 
self he  raises  every  other  man  who  is 
above  him. 

In  concluding  this  narrative  I  ought  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  if  in  what  I  have  written 
I  seem  to  have  emphasized  the  successes 
of  the  Negro  rather  than  his  failures,  and 
to  have  said  more  about  his  achievements 
than  about  his  hardships,  it  is  because  I 
am  convinced  that  these  things  are  more 
interesting  and  more  important.  To  me 
the  history  of  the  Negro  people  in  Amer- 
ica seems  like  the  story  of  a  great  adven- 
ture in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  a  share.  So  far  from  being 
a  misfortune,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  have  part  in  the  struggles, 
the  plans,  and  the  ambitions  of  ten  millions 
of  people  who  are  making  their  way  from 
slavery  to  freedom. 

At  the  present  time  the  Negro  race  is, 
so  to  speak,  engaged  in  hewing  its  path 
through  the  wilderness.  In  spite  of  its 
difficulties  there  are  a  novelty  and  a  zest  as 
well  as  an  inspiration  in  this  task  that  few 
who  have  not  shared  it  can  appreciate. 
In  America  the  Negro  race,  for  the  first 
time,  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
learning  to  till  the  land  intelligently ;  of 
planning  and  building  permanent  and 
beautiful  homes ;  of  erecting  school-houses 
and  extending  school  terms ;  of  experi- 
menting with  methods  of  instruction  and 
adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the  Negro 
people ;  of  organizing  churches,  building 
houses  of  worship,  and  preparing  minis- 
ters. In  short,  the  N^;ro  in  America 
to-day  is  face  to  face  with  all  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  modem  civilization, 
and  for  each  of  these  problems  he  has,  to 
some  extent,  to  find  a  solution  of  his  own. 
The  fact  that  in  his  case  this  is  peculiarly 
diflftcult  only  serves  to  make  the  problem 
peculiarly  interesting. 
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We  have  hard  problems,  it  is  true,  but 
instead  of  despairing  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  we  should,  as  a  race,  thank 
God  that  we  have  a  problem.  As  an 
individual  I  would  rather  belong  to  a  race 
that  has  a  great  and  difficult  task  to  per- 


form than  be  a  part  of  a  race  whose  path- 
way is  strewn  with  flowers.  It  is  only. 
by  meeting  and  facing  manfully  hard, 
stubborn,  and  difficult  problems  that  races, 
like  individuals,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
made  strong. 


THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC 

THE  PERCEPTION  OF  MUSICAL  FORM 

BY  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


IN  a  former  article^  we  studied  the 
methods  by  which  the  musician  builds 
his  tones  into  phrases,  his  phrases  into 
tunes — processes  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  writer's  building  of  words  into 
sentences  and  sentences  into  paragraphs. 
With  the  paragraph  literary  composition 
does  not,  however,  stop.  Paragraphs 
must  still  be  combined  in  the  whole  dis- 
course. And  musical  composition,  save 
in  its  more  primitive  stages,  does  not  stop 
with  the  single  melody.  However  charm- 
ing a  composer's  themes  may  be,  we  do 
not  acknowledge  him  a  master  unless  he 
can  build  them  into  a  complete  musical 
discourse,  a  "  piece  "  or  "  movement,"  of 
which  the  structure  is  both  simple  enough 
to  be  clear,  and  complex  enough  to  be 
interestii^. 

That  the  composition  of  small  elements 
is  a  good  deal  easier  than  that  of  ele- 
ments themselves  complex,  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  composers,  as,  for  example,  Gri^ 
and  Chopin,  who,  while  they  succeed 
admirably  in  the  former,  often  fail  in  the 
latter,  but  also  by  the  cognate  fact  that 
many  listeners,  perfectly  capable  of  grasp- 
ing a  melody,  cannot,  as  we  say  express- 
ively, "  make  head  nor  tail "  of  a  sym- 
phony, which  is  nothing  but  an  organism 
of  melodies.  Such  listeners  are  very 
apt  to  retort  upon  the  symphony  in  the 
manner  of  the  fox  upon  the  inaccessible 
grapes.  They  pronoimce  it,  not  perhaps 
sour,  but "  dry."     They  forget  that  beauty 

>See  "The  Syntax  of  Melody"  in  The  Outlook  for 
November  6i 


"  lies  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  and  "  in 
the  ear  of  the  hearer."  Form  is  to  music 
a  good  deal  what  plot  is  to  a  story :  it  is 
the  order  in  which  things  happen.  If 
they  are  too  inattentive  or  too  forgetful  to 
observe  and  remember  this  order,  they 
cannot  expect  to  feel  the  full'  force  of 
the  musical  drama.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  listen  more  carefully,  and  to  analyze 
"  specimens  "  in  order  to  learn  what  to 
expect. 

Now  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  tunes  may  be  built  up  into 
complete  pieces,  and  if  we  were  to  try  to 
examine  them  all  in  detail  it  would  be  like 
trying  to  describe  all  the  horses  in  the 
world  in  detail-^— just  how  long  each  one's 
taQ  was,  and  how  many  hairs  he  had  on 
his  left  ear.  But  fortunately  that  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  good  working 
idea  of  a  horse ;  and  no  more  is  it  neces- 
sary to  describe  all  pieces  in  order  to  get 
a  good  working  idea  of  musical  form.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  description  of  certain 
general  qualities  that  we  find  in  all  horses, 
or  pieces,  as  the  case  may  be.  However 
much  horses'  tails  may  differ  in  length,  we 
find  that  every  horse  has,  for  example, 
four  legs  that  "  match ;"  a  horse  with 
l^;s  that  did  not  match  would  tip  over, 
and  a  hor  e  that  could  not  stand  up  would 
be  a  pretty  poor  apology  for  a  horse.  In 
the  same  way,  in  spite  of  the  thousand 
small  differences  in  pieces  of  music,  we. 
find  that  all  the  great  composers  have 
agreed  on  certain  general  ways  of  writing, 
the  neglect  of  which  would  make  their 
pieces  either  monotonous  or  hotchpotch ;. 
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and  monotonous  or  hotchpotch  music  is 
as  bad  as  a  horse  that  cannot  stand  up. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  see  what 
these  vfzys  of  writing  are  is  to  imagine 
that  we  ourselves  are  composing  a  piece 
of  music.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a 
musical  idea,  a  short  motive  of  several 
tones,  has  occurred  to  us.  What  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  First,-  of  course,  we  shall  add 
more  to  it  until  it  makes  a  phrase ;  and 
we  shall  make  other  phrases  somewhat 
like  it,  that  balance  it.  In  this  way  we 
can  build  up  a  short  melody.  Then  will 
come  the  question.  What  next  ?  It  would 
be  tiresome  to  repeat  it  immediately ;  we 
want  a  change — something  new ;  why 
jiot  write  another  tune  on  a  different  mo- 
live  ?  And  as  we  are  trying  for  contrast, 
let  us  also  use  another  key,  though  one 
not  too  far  away.^ 

Here  are  our  two  tunes,  now  ;  shall  we 
keep  on  and  write  a  third  ?  As  that  might 
seem  rather  wandering,  it  would  be  better 
to  go  back  and  have  the  first  tune  over 
again  ;  this  will  satisfy  our  craving  for 
unity,  both  of  idea  or  musical  motive  and 
of  key.  In  this  way  we  get  a  complete 
little  piece,  consisting  of  first  tune  or 
Statement,  second  tune  or  Contrast,  and 
first  tune  over  again  or  Restatement. 
This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exacdy  the 
way  the  phrases  are  arranged  in  such  a 
tune  as  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  •" 
but  instead  of  building  phrases  into  a  tune 
we  are  now  building  tunes  into  a  complete 
piece.  The  fact  that  the  arrangement  is 
the  same  shows  how  deep-seated  in  our 
minds  is  the  desire  for  Variety  in  Unity, 
which  this  arrangement  satisfies  more 
easily  and  simply  than  any  other.  So 
natural  is  it  to  arrange  musical  thoughts 
in  this  way  that  this  Three-part  Form  or 
Three- part  Song-form,  as  it  is  called,  is 
found  in  thousands  of  songs,  dances, 
operatic  arias,  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Looking  at  our  little  piece  more  care- 
fully, one  or  two  changes  occur  to  us. 
Rather  than  have  the  first  Part  come  to 
so  complete  a  stop,  we  may  prefer  to 
have  it  **  modulate  '*  to  the  key  in  which 
the  second  is  to  be,  thus  binding  the  two 
more  closely  together.  Or,  again,  we  may 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  first  Part  after  the  second,  finding 

« The  nearest  keys  are  those  that  have  the  most 
tones  in  common. 


it  better  to  shorten  and  combine  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Parts.  In  that  case  the 
first  idea  will  not  be  so  definitely  repeated, 
but  its  ending  will  be  kept,  and  will  give 
the  needed  impression  of  unity.  Our 
piece  will  then  consist  of  only  two  instead 
of  three  parts,  of  which  the  second  begins 
in  the  key  of  contrast,  but  modulates  back 
to  the  home  key,  and  ends  there  with  the 
same  "  cadence  "  (ending-passage)  that 
we  heard  in  the  first.  This  Two-part 
Form  is  also  popular  with  composers  of 
all  times  and  countries. 

If  our  piece  is  now  too  short  to  please 
us,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  again  the 
same  plan,  and  write  a  second  piece,  in 
either  Two-  or  Three-part  Form,  which 
will  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  first,  after 
which  we  can  repeat  it.  For  this  we 
shall  naturally  choose  some  other  key  of 
contrast  than  that  already  used.  This 
plan  gives  us  the  form  used  in  hundreds 
of  minuets,  from  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  those  found  in  modem 
sonatas  and  symphonies.  The  second 
piece  in  the  minuet  is  often  marked 
"  Trio  "  or  "  Minuet  II,"  and  at  the  end 
of  it  is  written  "  Minuet  da  capo  " — that 
is,  the  minuet  (first  piece)  to  be  played 
again  *'  from  the  beginning." 

Mozart,  Haydn,  and  the  other  com- 
posers of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
many  examples  of  this  form  in  the  Minuets 
of  their  symphonies.  With  Beethoven 
the  Minuet  (and  its  relative  the  Scherzo) 
kept  the  same  general  outline,  but  took 
on  larger  proportions ;  and  sometimes  he 
repeated  the  Trio  again  after  the  **  Da 
capo ;"  and  ended  with  the  first  minuet 
played  for  the  third  time.  Schumann, 
taking  a  hint  from  this,  occasionally  used 
his  minuet  three  times,  but  made  a  new 
and  different  trio  for  his  second  contrast. 
In  spite  of  all  these  changes,  the  idea 
underlying  the  minuet  is  always  that  of 
presenting  short  tunes  so  that  they  will 
contrast  well,  and  of  binding  them  to- 
gether by  repeating  the  first  at  the  end. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  getting 
variety  besides  changing  the  tune.  Keep- 
ing the  same  tune,  we  can  repeat  it  sev- 
eral times,  gac/t  time  with  a  different  accom- 
paniment.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  first 
used  solid  chords  for  it,  the  second  time 
we  will  have  a  rippling  figure,  the  third 
time  staccato  chords,  the  fourth  time  scales 
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and  runs,  and  so  on  as  long  as  we  care 
to  keep  it  up.  This  is  what  is  called 
making  Variations  on  a  theme,  and  has 
always  been  popular;  composers  like  it 
because  it  calls  all  their  ingenuity  into 
play,  performers  like  it  because  the  rapid 
passages  give  them  a  chance  to  "show 
off,"  and  audiences  like  it  because  it  is 
easy  to  follow,  the  theme  remaining  the 
same  throughout. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Theme  and  Varia- 
tion form  is  that  unless  it  is  most  cleverly 
managed  it  grows  monotonous,  since  the 
contrast  is  all  in  the  dress  which  the  theme 
is  made  to  wear,  and  not  a  bit  in  the 
theme  itself.  It  is  a  musical*  masquerade 
in  a  hundred  different  costumes — the  per- 
son under  the  disguise  is  always  the  same. 
What  would  interest  us  far  more  than 
such  changes  in  the  outside  of  the  music 
would  be  a  real  inward  change — a  growth 
and  development  in  the  melodies  them- 
selves. 

And  so  the  most  interesting  of  all 
musical  forms,  when  we  rightly  under- 
stand them,  are  neither  those  in  which 
tunes  are  merely  repeated  one  after  an- 
other, as  in  the  song-forms  and  minuet, 
nor  those  in  which  a  single  tune  is  orna- 
mented, as  in  variations,  but  rather  those 
in  which  the  melodies  are  like  seeds,  from 
which  grow,  gradually,  and  by  a  law  of 
their  own  nature,  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  study 
which  music  offers,  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  is  this  tracing  of  a  long  move- 
ment of  a  sonata  or  symphony  back  to  a 
few  short  motives  of  half  a  dozen  tones 
each,  out  of  which  it  has  grown  as  slowly 
and  surely  as  "great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow." 

Once  composers  had  learned  how  to 
develop  their  themes  in  this  way,  it  was 
easy  to  make  pieces  much  longer  and 
more  interesting  than  minuets ;  and  there 
grew  up  for  such  longer  pieces  a  good 
many  different  forms,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  the  sonata-form  and  the 
rondo.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details  of  these  forms  here ;  they  are  to 
be  found  in  any  text-book  of  form ;  the 
important  thing  for  us  to  notice  is  that 
they  are  built,  just  like  the  smaller  forms, 
on  the  scheme  of  statement,  contrast,  and 
restatement.  This  simple  and  natural 
scheme  is  apolied  both  to  the  order  of  the 


themes  or  melodies,  and  to  the  order  of 
the  keys  used  (beginning  in  the  home-key, 
modulating  more  or  less  widely  in  the 
middle,  and  returning  home  at  the  end), 
and  can  be  traced  in  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony quite  as  clearly  as  in  a  Mozart 
minuet.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  larger 
works  there  are  more  separate  themes, 
each  theme  is  longer,  and  all  are  devel- 
oped more  thoroughly.  The  dimensions 
are  greater,  but  the  sAape  is  the  same. 

The  greatest  masters  of  form,  like 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  are  those 
who  succeed  in  combining  the  most  con- 
trasting melodies,  rhythms,  and  keys  in 
such  a  way  that  they  clearly  belong  to- 
gether and  we  feel  that  we  could  not  take 
out  a  single  block  without  bringing  down 
the  whole  house.  To  make  music  so 
perfect  in  form  as  this  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  tasks  of  the  composer;  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  give  a  short  tune 
enough  variety  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
monotonous;  but  in  giving  a  symphony 
plenty  of  variety,  you  will  make  it  a  mere 
bundle  of  fragments  unless  you  are  a  really 
great  artist. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  what  is  particu- 
larly important  to  us  as  listeners),  the 
larger  forms  are  not  only  harder  than  the 
smaller  to  write,  they  are  also  much 
harder  to  hear.  A  piece  of  music  is  never 
given  to  us  all  at  once,  in  a  single  instant  of 
time,  as  a  picture  or  a  statue  is ;  it  is 
doled  out  to  us  bit  by  bit ;  when  we  get 
to  the  middle  of  even  the  shortest  tune 
we  can  no  longer  hear  the  beginning, 
and  when  we  get  to  the  end  we  can 
no  longer  hear  the  middle.  We  Jiear 
nothing  but  single  tones,  one  at  a  time ; 
only  by  remembering  them  and  connect- 
ing in  our  minds  what  we  remember 
with  what  we  now  hear  do  we  grasp  the 
tune,  which  is  a  line  rather  than  a  series 
of  dots.  Therefore,  the  longer  a  melody 
is  the  more  of  a  strain  is  put  upon  our 
memory  to  hear  it  as  a  melody.  We  are 
likely,  especially  if  our  ears  are  inattentive 
or  untrained,  to  forget  the  beginning  be- 
fore we  hear  the  end.  In  this  case  we  no 
more  hear  the  melody  than  we  should  see 
a  picture  of  which  we  covered  up  one  half 
while  we  looked  at  the  other. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  a  short  melody, 
how  much  more  with  a  movement  from 
a  sonata  or  symphony  lasting  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes  I  Here  we  have  to  Ksten  to  and 
remember  half  a  dozen  different  themes, 
to  notice  the  changes  made  in  each  as  it 
is  developed,  and  to  recognize  any  one 
when  it  is  repeated,  after  a  space  of  sev- 
eral minutes  filled  with  other  things.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  beautiful  panorama  of  tones  that  has 
been  unrolled  before  our  ears.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  so  many  of  us  enjoy  a  simple 
time,  and  so  few  a  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
Most  of  us  have  never  trained  our  musi- 
cal memories  enough  to  grasp  the  sjmi- 
phony — we  don't  really  perceive  its  shape 
at  all,  any  more  than  a  f)y  walking  on  an 
orange  perceives  that  it  is  round. 

But  is  it  worth  while,  you  ask,  to  work 
one's  memory  so  hard,  simply  in  order  to 


feel  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  music  ?  Why 
not  just  enjoy  the  separate  tunes,  one 
after  another,  as  they  come  along  ?  Well, 
you  would  only  have  to  push  that  idea 
one  step  further  to  ask:  why  feel  the 
shape  of  even  a  short  tune,  why  not  just 
enjoy  the  separate  notes,  one  after  an- 
other, as  they  come  along  ?  And  this  is 
doubtless  as  far  as  some  people  ever  get 
toward  enjoying  music.  Like  Charles 
Lamb,  they  are  V  sentimentally  disposed 
to  harmony,  but  organically  incapable  of 
a  tune."  But  if  you  can  grasp  a  tune 
you  win  surely  insist  that  your  pleas- 
ure in  music  is  keener  than  theirs. 
Why  not  make  it  as  much  keener  again, 
by  learning  to  grasp  a  whole  group  of 
tunes? 


THE  GROOMING  OF  THE  FARM 


BY  ELISABETH  WOODBRIDGE 


THERE  is  a  stoiy  about  an  artist 
who  espied  a  picturesque  old  man 
and  wished  to  paint  him.  At  the 
time  appointed  the  model  arrived — new- 
shaven,  new-washed,  freshly  attired,  with 
all  the  delicious  and  inconununicable  flavor 
of  the  years  irretrievably  lost  I  Doubdess 
there  are  many  such  stories ;  doubtless  the 
thii^^  has  happened  many,  many  times. 
And  I  am  sorrier  for  the  artist  now  than 
I  used  to  be,  because  it  is  happening  to 
me. 

Only  it  is  not  an  old  man — ^it  is  the  farm, 
the  blessed  old  farm,  unkempt,  unshorn, 
out  at  the  elbows.  In  spite  of  itself,  in 
spite  of  me,  in  spite  of  everybody,  the  farm 
is  being  groomed. 

It  is  nobody's  fault,  of  course.  Like 
most  hopelessly  disastrous  things,  it  has 
all  been  done  with  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, perhaps  it  has  even  been  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  none  the  less  deplorable. 

It  began,  I  think,  with  the  sheds.  They 
had  in  ages  past  been  added  one  after 
another  by  a  method  of  almost  uncon- 
scious accretion,  as  the  chambered  nautflus 
makes  his  shell.  They  looked  as  if  they 
\iad  been,  not  exactly  built,  but  rather 
laid  together  in  the  desultory,  provisional 


fashion  of  the  farmer,  and  held  by  an 
occasional  nail,  or  the  natural  adhesion 
of  the  boards  themselves.  They  leaned 
confidingly  against  the  great  bam  and 
setded  comfortably  among  the  bare 
faces  of  rock  in  the  barnyard,  as  if  they 
had  always  been  there,  as,  indeed,  they 
had  been  there  longer  than  any  one  now 
living  can  remember.  Neither  they  nor 
the  bam  had  ever  been  painted,  and  they 
had  all  weathered  to  a  silver-gray — not 
the  gray  of  any  paint  or  stain  ever  made, 
but  the  gray  that  comes  only  to  certain 
kinds  of  wood  when  it  has  lived  out  in  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine  for  fifty,  seventy, 
a  hundred  years.  It  is  to  an  old  building 
what  white  hair  is  to  an  old  lady.  And 
as  not  an  white  hair  is  beautiful,  so  not  all 
gray  buildings  are  beautiful.  But  these 
were  beautiful.  WTien  it  rained,  they  grew 
dark  and  every  knot-hole  showed.  When 
the  sun  came  out  and  baked  them  dry, 
they  paled  to  silver,  and  the  smooth,  rain- 
worn  grooves  and  hoDows  of  the  boards 
glistened  like  a  rifle-barrel. 

The  sheds  were,  I  am  afraid,  not  very 
useful.  One,  they  said,  had  been  built  to 
hold  plows,  another  for  turkeys,  another 
for  ducks.     One,  the  only  one  that  was 
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hen-tight,  we  used  for  the  incarceration  of 
confirmed  "setters,"  and  it  thus  gained 
the  title  of  "  Durance  Vile."  The  rest 
were  nameless,  the  abode  of  cobwebs  and 
rats  and  old  grain-bags  and  stolen  nests  and 
surpnse  broods  of  chickens,  who  dropped 
through  cracks  between  loose  boards  and 
had  to  be  extracted  by  Jonathan  with 
much  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that 
set  him  against  them.  At  all  events,  he 
decided  that  they  must  go.  I  protested 
faintly,  trying  to  think  of  some  really  sen- 
sible argument. 

"But  Durance  Vile,"  I  said.  "We 
need  that  Where  shall  we  put  the 
setters  ?" 

"  No,  we  don't.  That  isn't  the  way  to 
treat  setters,  anjnvay.  They  should  be 
cooped  and  fed  on  meat." 

"I  suppose  you  read  that  in  one  of 
those  agricultural  experiment  station 
pamphlets,"  I  said.  Many  things  that  I 
consider  disasters  on  the  farm  can  be 
traced  to  one  or  another  of  these  little 
pamphlets,  and  when  a  new  one  arrives  I 
regard  it  with  resignation  but  without 
cordiality. 

The  sheds  went,  and  I  missed  them. 
Possibly  the  hens  missed  them  too.  They 
wandered  thoughtfuUy  about  the  barn- 
yard, stepping  rather  higher  than  usual, 
cccking  their  heads  and  regarding  me 
with  their  red-rimmed  eyes  as  if  they  were 
cluckfuUy  conjuring  up  old  associations. 
Did  they  remember  Durance  Vile  ?  Per- 
haps, but  probably  not.  For  all  their 
philosophic  airs  and  their  attitudinizing,  I 
know  nobody  who  thinks  less  than  a  hen, 
or,  at  all  events,  their  thinking  is  contem- 
plative rather  than  practical. 

Jonathan  also  surveved  the  raw  spot. 
But  Jonathan's  mind  is  practical  rather 
than  contemplative. 

"  Just  the  place  for  a  carriage-house," 
he  remarked. 

And  the  carriage-house  was  perpe- 
trated. Perhaps  a  hundred  years  from 
now  it  will  have  been  assimilated,  but  at 
present  it  stands  out  absolutely  undigested 
in  all  its  uncompromising  newness  of  line 
and  color.  Its  ridge-pole,  its  roof-edges, 
its  comers,  look  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  with  a  ruler,  where  those  of  the 
old  bam  were  sketched  free-hand.  The 
bam  and  the  sheds  had  settled  into  the 
landscape,  the  carriage-house  cut  into  it 


jSven  Jonathan  saw  it  "We'll  paint 
It  the  old-fashioned  red  to  make  it  more 
m  keeping,"  he  said,  apologetically.  But 
old-fashioned  red  is  apparently  not  to  be 
had  in  new-fashioned  cans.  And  the 
farm  remained  implacable :  it  refused  to 
digest  the  carriage-house.  I  felt  rather 
proud  of  the  farm  for  being  so  firm. 

The  next  blow  was  a  heavy  one.  In 
the  middle  of  the  cowyard  there  was  a 
wonderful  gray  rock,  shoulder  high,  with 
a  flat  top  and  three  sides  abrupt,  the 
other  sloping.  I  used  to  sit  on  this  rock 
and  feed  the  hens  and  watch  the  "  crit- 
ters "  come  into  the  yard  at  milking-time. 
I  like  "  critters,"  but  when  there  are  more 
than  two  or  three  in  the  yard,  including 
some  irresponsible  calves,  I  like  to  have 
some  vantage-point  from  which  to  view 
them — and  be  viewed.  Our  cattle  are 
always  gentle,  but  some  of  them  are,  to 
use  a  colloquial  word  that  seems  to  me 
richly  descriptive,  so  "  nose-y." 

Of  course  a  rock  like  this  did  not  be- 
long in  a  well-planned  barnyard.  No- 
v/here,  except  in  New  England,  or  per- 
haps in  Switzerland,  would  one  occur. 
But  in  our  part  of  New  England  they 
occur  so  thickly  .that  they  are  hard  to 
dodge,  even  in  building  a  house.  I  re- 
member an  entry  in  an  old  ledger  discov- 
ered in  the  attic :  "To  bias  ten  rocks  in  my 
sollor— ;^0-3-6." 

Without  doubt  the  rock  was  in  the  way. 
Jonathan  used  to  speak  about  it  in  ungen- 
tle terms  every  time  he  drove  in  and 
turned  around.  But  this  gave  me  no 
anxiety,  because  I  felt  sure  that  it  had 
survived  much  stronger  language  than  his. 
I  did  not  think  about  d>Tiamite.  Prob- 
ably when  the  Psalmist  wrote  about  the 
eternal  hills  he  did  not  think  about  dyna- 
mite either. 

And  dynamite  did  the  deed.  It  broke 
my  pretty  rock  into  little  pieces  as  one 
might  break  up  a  chunk  of  maple  sugar 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  made  a  beau- 
tiful barnyard,  but  I  missed  my  refuge, 
my  stronghold. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Back 
of  the  bams  lay  the  farm  itself — scores 
of  acres,  chiefly  rocks  and  huckleberry 
bushes,. with  thistles  and  mijlein  and  su- 
mac. There  were  dry,  warm  slopes, 
where  the  birches  grew  ;  not  the  queenly 
paper  birch  of  the  North,  but  the  giriish 
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little  gray  birch  with  its  vefl  of  twinkling 
leaves  and  its  glimmer  of  slender  stems. 
There  were  rugged  ledges,  deep-shadowed 
with  oak  and  chestnut ;  there  were  hot, 
open  hillsides  thick-set  with  catbrier  and 
blackberry  canes,  where  one  could  never 
go  without  setting  a  brown  rabbit  scam- 
pering. It  was  a  delectable  farm,  but 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  its  appeal  was  rather  to 
the  contemplative  than  to  the  practical 
mind. 

Jonathan  was  from  the  first  infected 
with  the  desire  of  making  the  farm  more 
productive — ^in  the  orcHnary  sense ;  and 
one  day,  when  I  wandered  up  to  a  dis- 
tant comer,  oh,  dismay  1  there  was  a 
slope  of  twinkling  birches — no  longer 
twinkHng — prone  !  cut,  and  dragged  and 
piled  up  in  masses  of  white  stems  and 
Kmp  green  leafage  and  tangled  red-brown 
twigs.  It  was  a  sorry  sight.  I  walked 
about  it  much,  perhaps,  as  my  white  hens 
had  walked  about  the  barnyard,  and  to 
as  litde  purpose.  For  the  contemplative 
mind  is  no  match  for  the  practical.  I 
knew  this,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  saying, 
later : 

"  Jonathan,  I  was  up  near  the  long 
meadow  to-day." 

"  Were  you  ?" 

"  O  Jonathan  1     Those  birches  1" 

"  What  about  them  ?" 

"  All  cut  I" 

"  Oh,  yes.  We  need  that  piece  for 
pasturage." 

"Oh,  dearl  We  might  as  well  not 
have  a  farm  if  we  cut  down  all  the 
birches." 

"  We  might  as  well  not.  have  a  farm  if 
we  don't  cut  them  down.  They'll  run  us 
out  in  no  time." 

"  They  don't  look  as  if  they  would  run 
anybody  out — the  dears  !" 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  you  felt  that 
way  about  them.  We'll  let  that  other 
patch  stand,  if  you  like." 

"7?^!  like!" 

I  saved  the  birches,  but  other  things 
kept  happening.  I  went  out  one  day  and 
found  one  of  our  prettiest  fence-lines  re- 
duced to  bare  bones,  all  its  bushes  and 
vines — clematis,  elderberry,  wild  cherry, 
sweet-fern,  bittersweet — all  cut,  hacked, 
torn  away.  It  looked  like  a  collie  dog  in 
the  summer  when  his  long  yellow  fur  has 


been  sheared  off.  And,  another  day,  it 
was  a  company  of  red  lilies  escaped  along 
a  bank  above  the  roadside.  There  were 
weeds  mixed  in,  fo  be  sure,  and  some 
bushes,  a  delightful  tangle — and  all 
snipped,  shaved  to  the  skin  I 

When  I  spoke  about  it,  Jonathan  said: 
"  I'm  sorry.  I  suppose  Hiram  was  just 
making  the  place  shipshape." 

"  Shipshape  I  This  farm  shipshape  I 
You  could  no  more  make  this  farm  shij>- 
shape  than  you  could  make  a  woodchuck 
look  as  though  he  had  been  groomed. 
The  farm  isn't  a  ship." 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  a  woodchuck,  either," 
said  Jonathan. 

During  the  ha3ring  season  there  was 
always  a  lull.  The  hand  of  the  destroyer 
was  stayed.  Rather,  everyone  was  so  busy 
cutting  the  hay  that  there  was  no  time  to 
cut  anything  else.  One  day  in  early 
August  I  took  a  pail  and  sauntered  up 
the  lane  in  the  peaceful  mood  of  the  berr>'- 
picker — a  state  of  mind  as  satisfactory 
as  any  I  know.  One  is  conscious  of  being 
useful — ^for  what  more  useful  than  the 
accumulating  of  berries  for  pies  ?  One 
has  suitable  ideals — the  ideal  of  a  happy 
home,  since  in  attaining  a  happy  home 
berry  pies  are  demonstrably  helpful  And 
one  is  also  having  a  beautiful  time.  On 
my  way  I  turned  down  the  side  lane  to 
see  how  the  blackberries  were  coming  on. 
There  lay  ray  blackberry  canes — lay,  not 
stood — their  long  stems  thick-set  with  fruit 
just  turning  from  light  red  to  dark.  I  do 
not  love  blackberries  as  I  do  birches ;  it 
was  rather  the  practical  than  the  contem- 
plative part  of  me  that  protested  that 
time,  but  it  was  with  a  lagging  step  that  I 
went  on,  over  the  hill,  to  the  berry- 
patches.  There  another  shock  awaited 
me.  Where  I  expected  to  see  green 
clumps  of  low  huckleberries  there  were 
great  blotches  of  black  earth  and  gray 
ashy  stems,  and  in  the  midst  a  heap  of 
brush  still  sending  up  idle  streamers  and 
puffs  of  blue  smoke.  Desolation  of  deso- 
lations I  That  they  should  do  this  thing 
to  a  harmless  berry  patch  I 

They  were  not  all  burned.  Only  the 
heart  of  the  patch  had  been  taken,  and 
after  the  first  shock  I  explored  the  edges 
to  see  what  was  left,  but  with  no  courage 
for  picking.  I  came  home  with  an  empty 
pail  and  a  mind  severe. 
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"Jonathan,"  I  said  that  night,  "I 
thought  you  liked  pies  ?" 

"  I  do,"  he  said,  expectantiy. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  like  in  them  ?" 

"  Berries,  preferably." 

"  Oh,  I  tiiought  perhaps  you  preferred 
cinders  or  dried  briers." 

Jonathan  looked  up  inquiringly,  then  a 
light  broke.  "  Oh,  you  mean  those  black- 
berry bushes.  Didn't  I.  tell  you  about 
that  ?     That  was  a  mistake." 

"  So  /thought,"  I  said,  unappeased. 

"I  mean,  I  didn't  mean  them  to  be 
cut  It  was  that  fool  hobo  I  gave  work 
to  last  week.  I  told  him  to  cut  the  brush 
in  the  lane.  Idiot  I  I  thought  he  knew  a 
blackberry  bush  I" 

"  With  the  fruit  on  it,  too,"  I  added, 
relenting  toward  Jonathan  a  little.  Then 
I  stiffened  again. 

"  How  about  the  huckleberry  patch  ? 
Was  that  a  mistake,  too  ?" 

Jonathan  looked  guilty,  but  held  him- 
self as  a  man  should. 

"  Why,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is,  Hiram 
thought  we  needed  more  ground  to  plow 
up  next  year,  and  that's  as  good  a  piece 
as  there  is — no  big  rocks  or  trees,  you 
know.  And  we  must  have  crops,  you 
know." 

"  Bless  the  rocks  I"  I  burst  out.  "  I 
wish  there  were  more  of  them  I  If  it 
weren't  for  the  rocks  the  farm  would  be 
all  crops  1" 

Jonathan  laughed,  then  we  both  laughed. 

"  You  talk  as  though  that  would  be  a 
misfortune,"  he  said. 

"  It  would  be  simply  unendurable,"  I 
replied. 

"  Jonathan,"  I  added,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  have  not  a  proper  subordination  of 
values.  I  have  heard  of  one  farmer — 
just  one — who  had." 

"  What  is  it  ?  and  who  was  he  ?"  said 
Jonathan,  submissively.  I  think  he  was 
relieved  that  the  huckleberry  question  was 
not  being  followed  up. 

"  I  believe  he  was  your  great-uncle  by 
marriage.  They  say  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain field  that  was  full  of  butterfly-weed — 
you  know,  gorgeous  orange  stuff — " 

"  I  know,"  said  he.     "  What  about  it  ?" 

"  Well,  there  was  a  meadow  that  was 
full  of  it,  just  in  its  glory  when  the  grass 
was  ready  to  cut  Jonathan,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?" 


"  Go  on,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Well,  he  always  mowed  that  field  him- 
self, and  when  he  came  to  a  clump  of 
butterfly-weed,  he  always  mowed  around 
it" 

"  Very  pretty,"  said  Jonathan,  in  an 
impersonal  way. 

"  And  that,"  I  added,  "  is  what  I  call 
having  a  proper  subordination  of  values." 

"  I  see,"  said  he. 

"  And  now,"  I  went  on,  with  almost  too 
ostentatious  sweetness,  "if  you  will  tell 
me  where  to  find  a  huckleberry  patch  that 
is  not  already  reduced  to  cinders,  I  will  go 
out  to-morrow  and  get  some  for  pies." 

Jonathan  knew,  and  so  did  I,  that  there 
were  still  plenty  of  berry  bushes  left 
Nevertheless,  he  was  moved. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  he  began  seriously, 
"  I  don't  want  to  spoil  the  farm  for  you. 
Only  I  don't  know  which  things  you  like. 
If  you'll  just  tell  me  the  places  you  don't 
want  touched,  I'll  speak  to  Hiram  about 
them." 

"  Really  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Why,  I'U  tell 
you  now,  right  away.  There's  the  lane — 
you  know,  that  mustn't  be  touched ;  and 
the  ledges — but  you  couldn't  do  anything 
to  those,  of  course,  anyway." 

"  No,  even  the  hobo  wouldn't  tackle 
them,"  said  Jonathan,  gjimly. 

"  And  the  birches,  the  ones  that  are 
left.  You  promised  me  those,  you  know. 
And  the  swamp,  of  course,  and  the  cedar 
knoll  where  the  high-bush  blueberries 
grow,  and  then^-oh,  yes-^that  lovely  hill- 
side beyond  the  long  meadow,  where  the 
sumac  is,  and  the  dogwood,  and  every- 
thing. And,  of  course,  the  rest  of  the 
huckleberries — ' ' 

"  The  rest  of  the  huckleberries  1"  said 
he.  "  That  means  all  the  farm.  There 
isn't  a  spot  as  big  as  your  hat  where  you 
can't  show  me  some  sort  of  a  huckleberry 
bush." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  I  said,  content- 
edly. 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  he  protested.  "  Be 
reasonable.  Even  your  wonderful  farmer 
that  you  tell  about  did  a  litde  mowing. 
He  mowed  around  the  butterfly-weed, 
but  he  mowed.  You're  making  the  farm 
into  solid  butterfly-weed,  and  there'll  be 
no  mowing  at  all." 

"  Why,  Jonathan,  I've  left  you  the  long 
meadow,  and  the  comer  meadow,  and  the 
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hill  orchard,  and  then  there's  the  ten-acre 
lot  for  com  and  potatoes — only  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  plant  potatoes." 

"  What's  the  matter  witli  potatoes  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  First,  they  are 
too  neat  and  green,  and  then  they  are  all 
covered  with  potato-bug  powder,  and  then 
they  wither  up  and  lie  all  around,  and 
then  they  are  dug,  and  the  field  is  a  sight  I 
Now,  rye  and  corn  I  They're  lovely  from 
beginning  to  end." 

Jonathan  ruminated.  "  I  seem  to  see 
myself  expressing  these  ideas  to  Hiram," 
he  remarked  dryly. 

"  I  suppose  it  an  comes  down  to  the 
simple  question,  what  is  the  farm  for  ?"  I 
said. 

'^  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  Hiram  would 
think,"  said  Jonathan. 

"Never  mind  about  Hiram,"  I  said, 
severely.  "  Now  really,  away  down  deep, 
haven't  you  yourself  a  sneaking  desire 
for — oh,  for  crops,  and  for  having  things 
look  shipshape,  as  you  call  it  ?  Now 
haven't  you  ?" 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jonathan,  as  though 
we  were  talking  about  a  third  person. 

"  I  don't  wonder,  I  know.  The 
trouble  with  men,"  I  went  on,  "  is  that 
when  they  want  to  make  a  thing  look 
well,  all  they  can  think  of  is  cutting  and 
chopping.  Look  at  a  man  when  he  goes 
to  a  party,  or  to  have  his  picture  taken  I 
He  always  dashes  to  the  barber's  first — 
that  is,  unless  there's  a  woman  around  to 
interfere.  Do  you  remember  Jack  Mason 
when  he  was  married  ?  Face  and  neck 
the  color  of  raw  beef  from  sunburn,  and 
hair  cropped  so  close  it  made  his  head 
look  like  a  drab  egg  I" 

"  I  didn't  notice,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  You  would  have 
done  the  same  thing — ^you're  all  alike. 
Look  at  horses.  When  men  want  to 
make  a  horse  look  stylish,  why,  chop  off 
his  tail,  of  course!  And  they  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  better.  When  a  man 
builds  a  house,  what  does  he  do  ?  Cuts 
down  every  tree,  every  bush  and  twig, 
and  makes  it  *  shipshape,'  as  you  call  it. 
And  then  the  women  have  to  come  along 
and  plant  everything  all  over  again." 

"  But  things  need  cutting  now  and 
then,"  said  Jonathan.  "  You  wouldn't  like 
it,  you  know,  if  a  man  never  went  to  the 
barber's.     He'd  look  like  a  woodchuck." 


"There  are  worse-kx)king  things  than 
woodchucks.  Still,  of  course,  there's  a 
medium.  Possibly  the  woodchuck  carries 
neglect  to  excess." 

The  discussion  rested  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Jonathan  expressed  any'  of 
these  ideas  to  Hiram,  but  the  grooming 
process  appeared  to  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Then  one  day  my  turn  came. 
It  was  dusk,  and  I  was  sitting  on  an  old 
log  at  the  back  of  the  orchard,  looking  out 
over  the  littie  swamp,  all  a-twinkle  with 
fireflies.  Jonathan  had  been  up  the  lane, 
prowling  about,  as  he  often  does  at  night- 
fall, "to  take  a  look  at  the  farm."  I 
heard  his  step  in  the  lane,  and  he  jumped 
over  the  bars  at  the  far  end  of  the  orchard. 
There  was  a  pause,  then  a  vehement  excla- 
mation— too  vehement  to  print  Jona- 
than's remarks  do  not  usually  need  editing, 
and  I  listened  to  these  in  the  dusk  in 
some  degree  of  wonder,  if  not  of  positive 
enjoyment  Finally  I  called  out,  "  What's 
the  matter  ?" 

"Oh,  you  there?"  He  strode  over. 
"  Matter  I  Come  and  see  what  that  fool 
hobo  did." 

"  You  called  him  something  besides 
that  a  moment  ago,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  hope  so.  Whatever  I  called  him, 
he's  it.     Come  over." 

He  led  me  to  the  orchard  edge,  and 
there  in  the  half-light  I  saw  a  line  of  stubs 
and  a  pile  of  brush.  "  Not  your  quince 
bushes !"  I  gasped. 

"  Just  that,"  he  said,  grimly,  and  then 
burst  into  further  unprintable  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  dty-bred  loafer.  "  If  I 
ever  give  work  to  a  hobo  again,  I'll  be — " 

"  Sh-h-h,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear adding :  "  Now  you  know  how  I  havp 
felt  about  those  huckleberry  bushes  and 
birches  and  things,  only  I  hadn't  the 
language  to  express  it." 

"  You  have  language  enough,"  said 
Jonathan. 

Undoubtedly  Jonathan  was  depressed. 
I  had  been  depressed  for  some  time  on 
account  of  the  glooming  of  my  berry 
patches  and  fence  lines,  but  now  I  found 
myself  growing  suddenly  cheerful.  I  do  not 
habitually  batten  on  the  sorrow  of  others, 
but  this  was  a  special  case.  For  how  could 
I  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  chance  had  thrust 
a  weapon  into  my  hand.**  I  knew  that 
hereafter,  at  critical  moments,  I  need  only 
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murmur  "  quince  bushes  "  and  discussion 
would  die  out.  It  made  me  feel  very  gende 
toward  Jonathan,  to  be  thus  armed  against 
him.     Gende,  but  also  cheerful. 

"Jonathan,"'!  said,  "  it's  no  use  stand- 
ing here.  Come  back  to  the  log  where  I 
was  sitting." 

He  came,  with  heavy  tread.  We  sat 
down,  and  looked  out  over  the  twinkling 
swamp.  The  hay  had  just  been  cut,  and 
the  air  was  richly  fragrant.  The  hush  of 
night  encompassed  us,  yet  the  darkness 
was  full  of  life.  Crickets  chirruped  steadily 
in  the  orchard  behind  us,  from  a  distant 
meadow  the  purring  whistie  of  the  whip- 
poorwill  sounded  in  continuous  cadence, 
like  a  monotonous  and  gentie  lullaby.    The 


woods  beyond  the  open  swamp,  a  shadowy 
blur  against  the  sky,  were  still,  except  for 
a  sleepy  note  now  and  then  from  some  bird 
half-awakened.  Once  a  wood-thrush  sang 
his  daytime  song  all  through,  and  mur- 
mured part  of  it  a  second  time,  then  sank 
into  silence. 

"  Jonathan,"  I  said  at  last,  "  the  farm  is 
rather  a  good  place  to  be." 

"  Not  bad." 

"  Let's  not  groom  it  too  much.  Let's 
not  make  it  too  shipshape.  After  all,  you 
know,  it  isn't  really  a  ship." 

"  Nor  yet  a  woodchuck,  I  hope,"  said 
.  Jonathan. 

And  I  was  content  not  to  press  the 
matter. 


THE  NEW  PHILANTHROPY 

BY  ALIDA  LATTIMORE 


A  NOBLE  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance said  to  me  last  winter: 
"  Isn't  that  bread  line  in  Bioad- 
way  pitiful  ?  As  I  passed  there  one  night 
last  week  there  were  several  hundred  men 
standing  in  line  in  the  bitter  cold,  waiting 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll !"  She  was 
fairly  reveling  in  a  burst  of  emotional 
benevolence  towards  those  poor  men  and 
the  terrible  conditions  of  unemployment 
which  make  such  a  line  possible.  I 
asked  her  if  she  knew  the  composition  of 
the  ordinary  bread  line  ?  Did  she  know 
of  the  large  proportion  of  able-bodied, 
willfully  idle  boys  and  young  men  among 
the  assortment  of  those  really  stranded 
and  those  stranded  by  profession  ? 
Did  she  realize  that  many  of  these 
"homeless"  men  were  deserting  husbands, 
shirking  their  responsibilities  ?  Did  she 
know  that  in  Philadelphia  in  one  year 
$160,000  was  secured  from  husbands 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities  and  turned  over  to  wives 
who  were  separated  for  various  causes 
from  their  sources  of  support?  These 
husbands  were  made  to  pay  what,  in 
many  cases,  would  otherwise  have  been 
demanded  of  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions as  charity. 


Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  appeal 
to  the  self-respect  in  the  human  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  bread  line,  but  with- 
out success.  Repeated  offers  of  food, 
lodging,  and  work,  with  friendship  thrown 
in,  have  been  made  to  the  men.  I  per- 
sonally know  a  man  who  one  stormy 
night  offered  by  printed  cards  to  each  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  bread 
line  a  chance  to  pay  in  light  work  for 
food  and  lodging.  Only  fifty-two  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  even  ap- 
plied at  the  place  designated  on  the 
card  of  invitation.  Crowd  attraction 
is  more  potent  than  the  chance  for 
rehabilitation,  and  criminals  are  safer  in  a 
crowd  than  in  any  office,  however  friendly. 
A  defense  of  the  men  reached  by  a 
famous  mission  was  made  a  month  or 
two  ago.  The  men  were  asked  sepa- 
rately if  they  were  "  worthy,"  and  they  all 
said  they  were  I 

The  sentimentalists  who  like  to  give 
dinners  to  huge  companies  of  people  and 
who  are  made  comfortable  by  feeding  the 
beggar  at  the  door,  who  usually  throws 
away  the  food  so  generously — and  igno- 
rantly — given,  fall  back  on  this  plea,  "  Yes, 
but  isn't  it  better  to  feed  ninety-nine  un- 
worthy persons  than  to  let  one  hungry 
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soul  suffer?"  The  New  Philanthropist 
replies  to  this,  "  No,  a  thousand  times, 
no  I"  If  the  sentimentalist  is  sincere,  she 
(for  it  is  generally  she)  should  be  willing 
to  follow  up  "  the  ninety  and  nine  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  **  one  "  about  whom  she  pro- 
fesses to  be  so  anxious.  Is  the  "  one  " 
really  so  precious  as  to  be  worth  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  investigation  ? 

A  social  worker  was  speaking  to  an 
audience  recently  on  indiscriminate  giving 
when  he  was  asked  a  question  which  was 
meant  as  a  reproach  to  the  heartless 
speaker.  Said  this  man  of  soft  heart  and 
correspondingly  soft  head,  "  But  could  a 
man  of  any  heart  turn  away  a  man  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  without  the  ten  cents 
necessary  for  a  night's  lodging  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly not,"  said  the  speaker ;  "  but  the  man 
of  a. really  large  heart  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  little  more  trouble  than  giving  the 
homeless  man  a  dime  to  spend  in  the 
nearest  saloon.  He  would  arrange  for  a 
night's  lodging  for  him  and  help  brace  him 
up."  One  must  remember  that  the  ordi- 
nary homeless  man  has  left  a  family  some- 
where, and,  if  his  absence  from  home  is 
made  easy,  others  are  suffering. 

It  is  true  of  the  money  given  to  any  of 
our  dty  institutions  that  much  of  it  has 
been  wrung  out  of  the  body  of  the  wage- 
earner.  How  can  a  worker  develop  re- 
sistance to  ph3rsical,  to  say  nothing  of 
moral,  disease,  on  a  wage  of  three  dollars 
a  week  ?  A  wage  of  six  dollars,  the 
amount  mentioned  by  the  Consumers' 
League  as  a  minimum  living  wage  for  a 
girl  dependent  upon  herself,  with  her 
natural  desire  to  present  an  attractive 
appearance,  is  not  enough  to  enable 
her  to  lead  a  decent  life  without 
heroic  sacrifice.  If  her  ideals  are  not 
sufficiently  high  to  meet  her  problem, 
what  of  the  employer  who  has  helped  her 
into  dependency  of  one  kind  or  another  ? 
Is  his  contribution  ever  declined  by  the 
hospitals  into  which  his  employees  find 
their  way  ?  Is  he  personally  responsible 
for  their  bills  ? 

Suppose  such  a  question  as  this  were 
asked  of  every  employer  before  he  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  our  patronage  : 

Do  you  pay  a  living  wage  in  every  case  ? 

Many  employers  pay  large  salaries 
to  a  few  of  their  employees,  even  shar- 
ing profits  with  them,  who  at  the  same 


time  pay  the  less  efficient  help  so  litde 
that  a  decent,  self-respecting  life  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  from  this  grade  of  workers 
that  immorality  of  all  kinds  is  bred.  The 
owner  of  the  business  is  really  running 
a  subsidized  institution — the  families  or 
"  gentlemen  friends  "  of  his  girl  employees 
really  making  up  the  deficiency  of  wages. 
Hundreds  of  business  enterprises  are  run 
on  this  system.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
among  social  workers  that  prostitution  is 
largely  an  economic  as  well  as  a  moral 
question.  Even  charitable  societies,  as  em- 
ployers, are  not  blameless  in  paying  wages 
too  low  for  a  person  away  from  home  to 
maintain  her  self-respect.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  among  governing  boards 
of  the  actual  cost  of  living,  many  agencies 
requiring  expert  skill  in  their  employees 
offer  lower  wages  than  are  demanded  and 
obtained  by  a  good  cook. 

Other  questions  to  be  asked  of  an 
employer  might  be : 

Do  you  realize  that  a  happy  individual 
is  a  better  worker,  and  do  you  insist  on 
vacations,  with  or  without  pay,  for  your 
help  ? 

Do  you  supply  decencies  in  the  shape 
of  sanitary  workshops,  guarded  machinery, 
closets,  lockers,  pure  drinking  water,  hot 
and  cold  water  at  clean  sinks,  soap,  towels, 
and  a  lunch-room  for  your  employees.^ 
Do  you  allow  your  workers,  especially 
women,  to  sit  down  whenever  po*ssible  ? 

Are  you  liable  for  injuries  received 
in  your  establishment  ? 

Do  the  fines  go  into  your  pocket,  or 
are  they  distributed  as  a  part  of  the  sick 
benefit  fund  or  some  such  arrangement 
for  the  general  good  ? 

What  efforts  are  you  making  to  train 
your  employees  for  greater  efficiency  ? 

What  special  reward  do  you  give  for 
faithful,  efficient  service  1 

Do  you  require  just  dealings  in  all 
departments  of  your  business  ? 

Does  any  part  of  the  profits  of  your 
concern  depend  on  the  cheap  labor  of 
little  children  ? 

Are  you  dealing  in  politics?  If  so, 
for  what  purpose  ? 

In  the  murky  gloom  cast  by  the  results 
of  greed,  it  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the 
rifts  caused  by  the  development  of  a  true 
brotherhood  feeling  on  the  part  of  certain 
employers.    There  does  exist  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  employers  who  have  no  trumpet  to 
sound  but  who  are  quietly  impressing 
ideas  of  a  perfect  partnership  upon  the 
persons  without  whose  co-operation  their 
business  would  cease.  There  are  employ- 
ers known  to  the  writer  who  pay  their 
employees  according  to  the  value  of  their 
work  and  the  profits  of  the  business, 
without  inquiring  as  to  the  wage  scales  of 
other  concerns.  Such  firms  find  it  hard  to 
get  rid  of  their  men,  and  discharges  are 
rare. 

The  New  Philanthropists  observe  the 
signs  of  an  awakening  on  the  part  of 
some  employers,  but  their  hearts  ache  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  others  and  endured  by  a  somnolent 
public.  We  are  too  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  appear  to  our  indifferent  minds. 
Like  too  much  knowledge  of  germs,  we 
find  many  of  the  topics  broached  by  social 
workers  so  unpleasant  that  we  are  apt  to 
dismiss  them  with  a  sigh  of  hopelessness. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Christ- 
mas season  is  a  hated  season  by  the  large 
dass  of  persons  employed  in  stores  and 
factories,  or  who  find  work  as  messen- 
gers, expressmen,  and  postmen. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  prices 
paid  to  the  workers  that  we  may  get  our 
"  bargains  "  and  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
•*  clearance  sales." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  picture  of 
the  tenement  mother  striving  to  keep 
her  litde  family  together  by  making 
baby  dresses,  such  as  your  children  wear, 
at  forty  cents  a  dozen.  Try  as  hard  as 
she  could,  she  could  only  earn  twenty 
cents  a  day,  and  was  forced  to  seek  the 
aid  of  a  charitable  society.  The  manu- 
facturer who  "  sweated "  her  doubtless 
spent  a  part  of  the  profits  she  helped  him 
earn  by  giving  contributions  to  the  society 
called  on  for  relief.  The  worker  who 
embroiders  a  lingerie  waist  gets  about 
eighty  cents  for  it ;  the  waist  sells  for  ten 
dollars.     Who  makes  the  profit  ? 

The  tenement  consumptives  working 
on  embroidered  coDars  for  Fifth  Avenue 
tailors  are  not  agreeable  subjects  for  medi- 
tation. Neither  is  the  fact  that  the  filthy 
fingers  of  littie  children  in  their  crowded 
and  disease-breeding  rooms  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  are  working  late  into 
the  night,  picking  the  nuts  that  are  sold 
to  our  retail  grocers  and  confectioners  by 


the  big  wholesale  houses,  and  which  make 
such  toothsome  desserts  for  us.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  children  fall  behind  their 
grade  in  school  when  we  overwork  them 
so  for  our  pleasure  ? 

The  New  Philanthropy  seeks  to  go  to  the 
root  of  these  things.  Its  ambition  is  to 
train  the  public  to  see  that  they  are  the  con- 
sumers of  the  goods  produced  under  these 
abnormal  conditions,  and  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  a  party  to  the  wrongs 
done  in  the  name  of  "  business."  We  are 
the  indirect  employers  of  the  children  who, 
in  the  Southern  cotton-mills,  work  for  us 
through  the  long  night.  We  employ  the 
eight-year-old  breaker  boys  when  the 
anthracite  goes  into  our  cellar.  The  glass 
boys  in  the  night-shift,  nodding  and  stum- 
bling as  they  go  back  and  forth  at  their 
work,  are  kept  from  their  normal  rest  and 
chance  to  grow  by  us  who  use  the  glass- 
ware. We  employ  the  babies  in  the  tene- 
ments as  we  twirl  our  dance  programmes 
in  which  the  sleepy  baby  fingers  have 
tied  the  pencils.  We  have  not  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  all  these  problems  are 
ours  to  face — and  how  are  we  facing 
them? 

In  all  history  there  never  was  a  time 
when  so  much  was  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate as  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
yet  relatively  litde  has  been  accomplished 
in  constructive  preventive  work,  because 
of  inertia  of  the  educated.  It  is  so  hard 
to  convince  people  that  they  must  bring 
their  brains  to  bear  on  the  fact  that  hous- 
ing conditions  have  a  direct  relation  to 
disease  and  crime ;  that  a  living  wage  for 
the  worker  shall  include  a  possibility  for 
growth  and  happiness  ;  that  a  well-super- 
vised playground  is  as  essential  for  young 
persons  as  is  a  school;  that  breathing- 
places  are  as  necessary  as  food  for  all 
classes  and  ages  of  people  ;  that  home- 
making  as  a  science  should  be  a  required 
subject  for  girls  m  afl  schools  and  colleges ; 
that  every  girl  and  every  boy  should  be 
provided  with  some  sort  of  vocational 
training  to  raise  them  above  the  degrading 
level  of  inefficiency;  that  a  child-labor 
law  is  useless  unless  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  is  enforced  and  factory  work 
in  homes  is  stopped ;  that  all  school-chil- 
dren have  a  right  to  a  healthy  body ;  that 
the  State  has  not  fulfilled  its  function 
unless  the   public   school    buildings    are 
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centers  of  inspiration  and  training  in  citi- 
zenship for  parents  and  grandparents  as 
well  as  children. 

The  Lydia  Languishes  are  to  be  allowed 
to  languish  no  longer,  if  the  New  Philan- 
thropists have  their  way.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  young  woman  in 
our  normal  schools  shall  be  taught  that  it 
may  be  considered  modest  for  her  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  body  and  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  misuse  of  its 
normal  functions.  The  school-teacher 
must  ultimately  be  the  preventive  agency 
in  dealing  with  the  prevalent  immorality 
among  children.  She  will  receive  instruc- 
tion that  it  is  part  of  her  duty  to  know 
that  the  children  under  her  care  see  and 
hear  well ;  that  they  have  not  only  clean 
hands,  clean  and  useful  teeth,  are  free 
from  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  but 
that  they  are  clean-minded.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  most  of  our  normal 
schools  that  they  graduate  many  teachers 
who  are  blind  to  vital  facts  about  children 
which  responsible  social  workers  vouch 
for  with  heavy  hearts. 

The  hardest  task,  then,  to  which  the 
New  Philanthropist  addresses  himself  is 
the  problem  of  educating  the  educated. 

The  home-maker  is  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation. If  she  does  her  share  in  surround- 
ing herself  with  an  atmosphere  of  intel- 
ligence, we  will  excuse  some  of  the  things 
she  does  in  these  days  when  so  many  of  the 
old  occupations  have  been  taken  from  her. 

If  the  mother  is  a  true  mother,  can 
she  escape  the  full  measure  of  her 
responsibility  to  the  outside  world  ?  Can 
the  home-maker  refuse  to  protect  her 
household  from  the  thousand  and  one 
sources  of  moral  and  physical  infection 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  modem  indiffer- 
ence ?  Is  it  not  her  duty  to  know  by  per- 
sonal inspection  that  the  grocery  which 
supplies  food  for  her  family  is  a  clean 
place  }  Must  she  not  know  whether  the 
meat  she  gives  her  children  comes  from 
tuberculous  animals  ?  Must  she  not  as- 
sure herself  that  the  milk  she  buys  is  pure 
and  harmless?     Must  she   not  be  intel- 


ligent as  to  the  dangers  zccompsnying 
ready-made  clothing,  and  see  to  to  it  that 
she,  by  demanding  a  guarantee  as  to  con- 
ditions under  which  her  purchases  are 
produced,  is  not  a  party  to  the  sweating 
system  ?  Is  it  not  her  right  to  know  that 
the  pretty  suit  she  puts  on  her  child  was 
not  made  where  the  lives  of  other  children 
were  sacrificed  in  its  fashioning  ? 

Is  it  not  her  duty  as  home-maker  to 
know  about  the  sanitary — ^moral  and  physi- 
cal— conditions  of  the  school  in  which  her 
children  are  being  prepared  for  life  ? 
Can  she  escape  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  curriculum  ?  How  is  she  to  pro- 
tect her  young  people  from  the  entice- 
ments of  the  cheap  theater  and  the  sug- 
gestive pictures  flaunted  before  their  eyes 
from  billboards,  and  how  can  she  save 
them  from  the  demoralizing  literature 
which  finds  its  way  into  their  hands  and 
is  even  thrust  upon  them  as  they  pass 
along  the  street,  and  which  they  find 
lying  alluringly  on  their  own  doorsteps  ? 

To  the  home-maker  come  all  these 
responsibilities.  For  the  sake  of  her  own 
children,  she  must  help  safeguard  other 
children.  She  should  be  the  dynamo  for 
civic  righteousness  in  every  community. 
She  should  be  a  center  for  creating  that 
public  opinion  without  which  the  best  leg- 
islation is  inoperative.  She  should  be 
the  strongest  force  in  demanding  effi- 
ciency in  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs.  Lax  methods  of  administration 
in  any  department  of  government  mean 
lax  morals  in  the  community,  and  the 
home-maker  must  realize  her  responsi- 
bility in  the  municipal  housekeeping. 

If  all  this  seems  a  heavy  burden,  we 
must  recall  the  story  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  tells.  She  met  a  littie  girl  in  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  who  was  carrying 
a  huge  bundle  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  She 
spoke  to  the  child  and  said  :  "  My  dear, 
where  are  you  going  ?  May  I  not  help 
you  to  carry  your  bundle  ?  It  looks  too 
heavy  for  you. ' '  The  child  looked  up,  and, 
with  wonder  in  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Why ! 
it's  not  heavy  ;  it's  my  brother  I" 
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HEAVY  to  the  hand  and  heavy  in 
style  is  Dr.  Allan  Marquand's 
"  Greek  Architecture "  (Mac- 
millan).  Yet  it  is  a  work  of  worth.  Un- 
picturesque  though  the  learned  author  is 
in  dealing  with  a  picturesque  subject,  he 
has  produced  a  book  of  reference  at  once 
scholarly,  comprehensive,  well  arranged, 
and  to  the  point.  If  we  compare  it  with 
Dr.  Percy  Gardner's  "  Grammar  of  Greek 
Art,"  for  instance,  we  may  regret  that 
Dr.  Marquand  did  not  also  include  some 
general  discussions  of  the  subject.  But 
the  Marquand  book  deals  with  a  special 
province  of  art — ^architecture.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  general  discussion,  but  of  refer- 
ence, valuable  to  the  archaeologist,  the 
architect,  and  the  student  of  history.  The 
lover  of  the  Greek  language  will  be  spe- 
cially pleased  at  the  use  of  the  Greek 
names  in  the  original  alongside  their  Eng- 
lish transliterations.  The  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, and  other  illustrations  double  the 
book's  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

In  discussing  any  phase  of  sculpture  or 
painting  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  Director  of 
the  Berlin  Museum,  has  a  vantage-point, 
for  more  than  any  other  museum  that  at 
Berlin  embraces  examples  of  every  phase. 
This  is  evident  in  two  books  the  transla- 
tions of  which  have  recentiy  appeared. 
One  book  deals  with  "  Florentine .  Sculp- 
tors of  the  Renaissance"  (Scribner),  the 
other  with  "  Great  Masters  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Painting  "  (Scribner).  The  vol- 
ume on  Florentine  sculpture  comprises  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  papers,  but  they 
have  more  consistency  than  is  often  found 
in  such  a  collection.  Dr.  Bode  advances 
from  a  general  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject to  particular  discussions  of  the  work 
of  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Michelozzo,  Andrea, 
Luca  and  Giovanni  della  Robbia,  Verroc- 
chio,  Andrea  and  Jacopo  Sansovino,  and 
the  rest.  In  no  branch  of  art  has  Flor- 
ence a  more  unqualified  claim  to  pre-emi- 
nence than  in  sculj.  "ure,  for  it  sprang  from 
the  very  life  and  soil  of  the  Florentine, 
unalloyed  by  alien  admixture  or  influence. 
The  book's  only  defect  is  an  undue 
vehemence  in  criticising  other  critics  of 


sculpture.  As  to  the  "  Great  Masters  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting,"  one  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  title  of  a  book  the 
Dutch  part  of  which  is  much  more  exten- 
sive, interesting,  and  significant  than  is  the 
Flertiish.  It  would  have  been  better  liter- 
ally to  translate  the  title  of  the  German 
original,  "  Rembrandt  und  Seine  Zeitge- 
nossen."  Again,  "  Rembrandt  and  His 
Contemporaries  "  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter tide  for  a  book  in  which  Rembrandt  is 
put  first  and  foremost  and  given  the  lion's 
share.  Yet  the  sketches  of  the  other 
Dutch  painters — of  Frans  Hals,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  genre  artists  like  Maes  and 
Vermeer,  of  the  landscape  painters  from 
Segers  to  Wouvermans,  and  of  the  masters 
of  still  life — are  also  individual,  fresh,  and 
stimulating.  Indeed,  in  his  treatment, 
whether  of  Florentine  sculptors  or  of  Low 
Country  painters.  Dr.  Bode  seems  equally 
authoritative  and  suggestive. 

But  the  Flemish  school  of  painting 
needs  greater  emphasis  than  Dr.  Bode 
gives  it  After  the  great  names  of  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyck  comes  the  name  of 
Jacob  Jordaens,  one  of  the  three  masters 
who  gave  to  that  school  its  seventeenth- 
century  luster.  While  Rubens  was  the 
painter  of  heroes  and  heroines,  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  while  Vandyck  ennobled 
the  nobles  of  his  own  day,  Jordaens  was 
pre-eminently  the  painter  of  the  burgher 
and  peasant.  No  sublime  conceptions 
characterize  his  pictures,  no  strikingly  lofty 
aim,  no  vision.  Even  in  Jordaens's  most 
remarkable  work,  his  great  mural  painting 
for  the  Orange  Hall  in  the  House-in-the 
Woods  at  The  Hague,  his  observation 
was  greater  than  his  imagination.  All 
visitors  to  that  charming  little  palace  in 
the  Haagsche  Bosch  will  remember  as  the 
central  point  in  the  building  a  hall  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  cross.  Strange  to  say, 
the  greatest  representatives  of  Dutch  art, 
Rembrandt,  Hals,  Bol,  were  passed  over, 
and  the  commission  to  depict  the  allegori- 
cal scenes  illustrative  of  Dutch  history 
for  the  hall  were  bestowed  upon  Jor- 
daens and  others.  These  paintings  give 
a  good  idea  of  Jordaens's  glowing  color,  a 
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feature  of  all  his  work.  For  he  was  a 
notable  colorist,  as  becomes  the  painter  of 
actuality,  of  cheery  realism,  of  material 
pleasure.  He  painted  all  stages  of  life, 
from  the  baby's  fair  skin  and  soft,  healthy  * 
arms  and  legs  and  rosy  lips  blowing 
lustily  into  a  porridge  spoon,  to  the 
wrinkled  but  benevolent  grandfathers 
enjoying  their  glass  and  their  song.  Jor- 
daens  was  a  Fleming  of  the  Flemings.  He 
lived  the  life  of  the  average  burgher  and 
interpreted  that  life  in  general  with  fidelity. 
He  loved  the  knotted  muscles,  the  power- 
ful gestures  of  his  race,  even  their  unpol- 
ished natures,  their  rough  comers  and 
edges.  But,  like  their  physical  lives,  so 
the  note  of  his  art  expression  became 
sometimes  too  shrill,  the  gestures  on  his 
canvases  too  vigorous.  Always  forcible, 
he  was  once  in  a  while  excessive.  He 
died  in  1678,  and  his  remains  lie  in  the 
little  village  of  Putte,  to  the  north  of  Ant- 
werp. Putte  is  partly  in  Belgium  and 
partly  in  Holland.  The  location  seems 
appropriate,  for,  more  than  did  most 
painters,  Jordaens  combined  the  qualities 
of  both  countries.  If  his  life  was  un- 
eventful, his  place  in  the  history  of  art 
is  marked  for  two  reasons  :  First,  his 
work  in  any  stage  of  its  development 
never  lost  its  distinctive  individuality ; 
second,  he  was  the  last  great  painter  of 
the  golden  period  of  the  schools  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  there  has  never  been 
adequate  appreciation  of  these  facts.  In 
emphasizing  them  in  his  "  Jacob  Jordaens : 
His  Life  and  Work  "  (Button),  M.  Max 
Rooses,  Conservator  of  the  famous 
Piantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp, 
has  done  students  of  art  a  real  service. 
The  book  forms  appropriate  reading  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Bode's  work  on  Dutch  and 
Flemish  art. 

It  is  but  a  step  across  the  Channel  to 
England.  But  it  seems  a  longer  step 
backward  to  an  English  painter  who  died 
in  1827  than  to  the  Fleming  just  men- 
tioned, who  died  in  1678.  VVilUam  Blake's 
work  in  art  has  given  him  a  distinct  place. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  rank  him  with  the 
modems  or  the  ancients.  As  the  author 
of  a  life  of  "  Giotto  "  Mr.  Basil  de  Selin- 
court  brings  rather  an  interesting  point 
of  view  to  his  appreciation  of  *'  William 
Blake "  (Scribner).  The  book  immedi- 
ately  challenges  comparison  with   other 


appreciations,  those  of  Dr.  Gamett  and 
Mr.  Swinburne.  But  it  is  more  satisfy- 
ing than  these ;  indeed,  we  now  have  an 
estimate  of  Blake's  life  and  work  more 
thoroughgoing  and  balanced  than  any  yet 
published.  Blake's  struggle  was  towards 
the  unity  of  spiritual  life.  He  had  strange 
theories  of  art  and  of  the  imagination,  but 
to  deny  him  the  mystic  vision  is  to  deny 
what  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
has  seriously  studied  his  work.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  example  of 
emotional  intensity  than  he,  and  one  real- 
izes this  doubly  as  one  tums  from  the 
more  stolid  Dutchmen  and  Flemings  to 
the  contemplation  of  this  genius  of  alle- 
gory. It  is  helpful  to  the  true  apprecia- 
tion of  a  picture  to  know  what  the  true 
meaning  is,  and  Blake's  meaning  would 
have  been  more  evident  had  he  followed 
in  painting  the  simplicity  which  charac- 
terizes his  very  best  poetry.  For  the 
profoundest  and  most  permanent  things 
in  life  arc  interpreted  by  the  simplest 
methods.  The  present  biographer  justly 
declares  that  Blake's  short  lines  in  which 
the  poet  says  that  God  is  in  the  lamb 
have  more  meaning,  more  of  true  mysti- 
cism and  true  religion  in  them,  than  the 
whole  bulk  of  his  prophetic  books.  The 
lines  appeal  to  one  as  does  no  one  of 
Blake's  prophetical  pictures : 

"  Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bid  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight. 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright ; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice  ? 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Little  Lamb,  Til  tell  thee. 
Little  Lamb,  Til  tell  thee: 
He  is  callM  by  thy  name. 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  he  is  mild  ; 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  callM  by  His  name 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 

Litde  Lamb,  God  bless  thee  !" 

Turning  from  these  individual  appre- 
ciations to  general  hi^^tories,  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Carrotti's  second  volume  of 
his  "  Histor>'  of  Art "  (Dutton)  must  be 
chronicled.  As  in  his  first  volume,  Pro- 
fessor Garrotti  has  reinforced  his  facts  by 
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a  wonderfully  large  number  of  illustrations 
when  one  considers  the  small  size  of  his 
volume.  Even  on  their  necessarily  small 
scale  these  illustrations  cannot  fail  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  originals.  The  second  volume  has 
to  do  with  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  to  be  comprised  in  the 
limits  of  this  book,  and  hence  its  author 
has  excluded  from  it  any  consideration  of 
Italian  art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  value  of 
his  book  does  not  depend  on  its  fullness 
so  much  as  on  the  stimulus  afforded  to 
more  extensive  researches.  Those  re- 
searches may  well  be  made  in  one  of  the 
new  editions  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
"  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,"  a  work 
first  published  forty  years  ago.  It  has 
become  well-nigh  a  classic.  As  a  tribute 
to  such  value  two  editions  of  it  now  ap- 
pear, supplying,  as  is  necessary,  in  accom- 
panying notes  a  cyclopaedia  of  opinions 
and  judgments  on  Italian  painting  from 
those  authorities  who  have  lived  and 
woriced  during  the  past  four  decades. 
The  first  edition,  already  noticed  in  The 
Outlook,  has  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  as 
editor  and  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes. 
Three  have  already  appeared.  The  first 
volume  has  now  appeared  of  an  edition 
to   be  complete  in  three  volumes.     Its 


editor  isf  Mr.  Edward  Hutton,  whose  im- 
pressionistic books  on  Italy  have  found 
wide  and  sympathetic  reading.  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  is  rather  emotional,  it  is  true,  but  who 
would  not  give  a  certain  rein  to  the 
emotions  when  it  comes  to  describing  Italy? 
Both  editions  are,  of  course,  intended  to 
bring  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  work  up 
to  date  and  to  furnish  the  student  with 
the  real  standard  of  connoisseurship.  To 
this  end  the  notes  inserted  by  each  writer 
are  pertinent,  concise,  and  have  been 
gathered  from  trustworthy  sources.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  they  apparently  rep- 
resent all  schools  of  criticism;  certainly 
they  supply  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of 
modem  critics  on  disputed  points,  espe- 
cially the  notes  in  the  six-volume  edition. 
The  notes  in  the  three-volume  edition 
naturally  do  not  encroach  so  much  upon 
the  text,  but  are  good  enough  to  make 
one  wish  that  there  were  more  of  them, 
reflecting  more  fully  the  keen  and  varied 
critidsm  of  the  past  four  decades  on 
painting  in  general  and  on  Italian  paint- 
ing in  particular.  Both  editions  are  illus- 
trated by  process  cuts.  These  afford 
more  complete  illustration  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  familiar  line-drawings, 
delightful  as  these  are  in  their  way,  and 
glad  as  we  are  to  see  some  of  them  in 
these  books. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS 


When  a  man  deals  in  cotton,  he  is  dealing 
in  a  thing ;  when  he  deals  in  labor,  he  deals 
in  human  beings.  The  ?i7stract  economist 
is  unscientific  who  ignores  this  distinction 
between  labor  and  other  commodities,  and 
the  employer  of  labor  who  ignores  it  does 
not  know  nis  business.  It  is  the  human  ele- 
ment in  industry,  distinguishing  labor  from 
all  other  commodides,  that  Mr.  Jonathan 
Thayer  Lincoln,  himself  an  employer  of 
labor,  writes  about  in  his  book  "The  City 
of  the  Dinner  PaU."  The  city  that  gives  the 
title  to  his  book  is  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts. He  knows  it  not  merely  as  a  city  of 
looms  and  labor,  but  also  as  a  city  of  Ameri- 
cans bom  and  Americans  in  the  making.  He 
recognizes  the  invaluable  service  which  the 
trade  union  has  rendered,  and  he  sees  also 
its  possible  limitations  and  some  of  its  at- 
tendant evils;  for  he  judges  it  not  merely 
as  an  economic  force,  but  as  an  organism 


composed  of  human  beings  and  affecting  the 
destiny  of  individuals.  He  draws  a  picture 
of  a  community  of  people;  in  the  back- 
ground is  the  multitude,  but  in  the  f ©re- 
wound are  specific  men  and  women.  This 
is  a  book  that  will  help  to  solve  what  is 
called  the  labor  problem,  because  it  will  give 
to  the  employer  and  the  employee  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  Readers  of 
The  Outlook  will  recognize  some  of  what  is 
here  included  as  having  appeared  already  in 
its  pages.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    ^1.25.) 

Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson^s  IngersoU  Lec- 
ture," Is  Immortality  Desirable  ?"  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  75c.)  is  discriminating  but  not  con- 
vincing. With  his  conclusion  that  some 
conceptions  of  immortality  are  not  desirable 
most  modern  readers  will  agree — ^an  immor- 
tality, for  example,  in  which  there  is  both 
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an  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal  hell.  But 
while  he  clearly  inclines  to  the  hopes  of 
mankind  in  a  personality  which  survives 
death,  he  apparently  holds  that  conviction 
waits  until  the  present  investigations  and 
experiments  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  have  reached  more  definite  results. 
Concerning  these  results  Mr.  William  T. 
Stead  has  no  doubt.  **  How  I  Know  that 
the  Dead  Return"  (The  Ball  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  75c.)  begins  where  Mr. 
Dickmson  ends,  by  giving  a  story  of  his  own 
personal  experiences  wnich  have  demon- 
strated to  him  that  the  minds  of  the  living 
may  act  on  each  other  without  any  visible 
means  of  communication,  and  that  oy  meth- 
ods eaually  mysterious  the  minds  of  the  de- 
partea  may  act  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
remain.  To  him,  we  say,  this  experience  is 
quite  convincing;  but  it  will  not  be  so  to 
readers  who  are  not  already  convinced. 
The  skeptic  will  wish  to  cross-examine  him 
and  to  hear  other  witnesses  before  accept- 
ine  Mr.  Stead^s  momentous  conclusion. 
The  literature  of  which  Mr.  Stead^s  book  is 
only  a  rather  extraordinary  sample  does 
not  as  yet  demonstrate  all  that  its  writers 
claim,  hut  it  may  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  discovering  a  kind  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy more  mvsterious  and  more  significant 
than  that  of  Marconi. 

What  have  modem  critical  students  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  their  exploration  of  the 
Bible  ?  For  a  number  of  years  one  could 
ascertain  this  only  by  search  here  and  there 
among  many  books.  Then  almost  simulta- 
neously appeared  two  monumental  encyclo- 
paedias. One,  edited  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  recount- 
ed what  the  more  enterprising,  if  not  always 
the  most  trustworthy, were  willing  to  report: 
the  other,  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  recounted 
what  the  great  body  of  progressive  scholars 
had  agreed  upon  as  being  well  established. 
Still  the  ordinary  layman  or  the  minister 
with  limited  means  had  to  choose  between 
buying  an  encyclopaedia  of  several  volumes, 
picking  up  his  knowledge  indirectly  or  by 
piecemeal,  and  having  recourse  to -some  sin- 
gle-volume dictionary  of  the  sort  which  gives 
the  outgrown  conclusions  of  a  past  genera- 
tion. ToKiay  such  a  man  is  practically  with- 
out excuse  if  he  remains  ignorant  of  the 
conclusions  which  are  tenable  to-day.  This 
year  there  have  been  published  three  works, 
each  in  a  single  volume,  and  each  giving 
such  conclusions.  One  oT  these  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible,  the  other  two 
are  Biole  dictionaries.  The  "  One-Volume 
Bible  Commentary,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Dummelow,  M.A.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $2.50),  represents  the  most  conser\'ative 
scholarship  of  the  three.  With  regard  to 
questions  of  theolog>*,  such  as  the  miracles, 
it  leans  toward  the  traditional ;  with  regard 
to  questions  of  literary  criticism  it  frankly 
accepts  the  general  conclusions  of  sound 
scholarship,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  without  taking 


up  the  most  disputed  points.  It  contains  a 
number  of  useful  introductory  articles.  It  is  a 
real  achievement  in  compression.  The  two 
Bible  dictionaries  are  even  more  noteworthy. 
"  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by 
Dr.  James  Hastings  (Scribners,  $5),  is  not 
a  condensation  of  the  larger  work  of  the  same 
editor,  but  is  an  independent  product,  and 
it  has  independent  value.  The  other,  called 
"  A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  $6),  of  which  Dr.  M. 
W.  Jacobus,  of  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, is  editor-in-chief,  is  similar  in  aim.  To 
botn  of  these  American,  British,  and  German 
scholars  contribute  ;  the  contributors  to  the 
first,  however,  are  predominantly  British, 
the  contributors  to  the  second  predominantly 
American.  Between  the  two  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  choice.  Perhaps  the  one 
edited  by  Dr.  Jacobus,  because  of  its  large 
type  and  its  abundant  illustrations,  might 
appeal  more  strongly  at  first  to  the  layman, 
and  because  of  its  Greek  and  Hebrew  proper 
names,  its  frequent  bibliographies,  and  its 
clearly  skeletonized  articles,  might  more  easi- 
ly attract  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hastings  dictionary  is  more  extensive  in 
text,  certainly  in  many  articles  more  compre- 
hensive, and  is  somewhat  cheaper  in  price. 
In  spirit  they  are  not  distinguishable.  They 
are  both  the  product  of  scholarship,  compe- 
tent, courageous,  and  reverent  We  wish 
every  minister  in  the  land,  and,  for  that 
matter,  every  layman  who  desires  to  be  intelli- 
gently informea  concerning  Biblical  matters, 
owned  all  of  these  works.  Together  they 
form  a  very  respectable  Biblical  library. 

It  is  a  treat  to  the  eye  of  any  sea-lover 
to  behold  the  pictures  of  the  towering  sails 
of  the  full-rigged  American  ships,  the  old- 
timers  whose  exploits  around  the  world  are 
recorded  in  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine's  "The 
Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem."  The  lai^ge 
and  seemly  volume  has  many  racy  stories  of 
privateersmen  like  Captain  Jonathan  Harra- 
den,  who  took  a  thousand  cannon  from  the 
British  on  the  high  seas,  and  of  Captain 
Luther  Little,  who  "  never  lost  a  man  and 
never  carried  away  a  spar,"  although  his  ad- 
ventures were  many  and  strange.  Equally 
appetizing  are  the  records  of  the  merchant 
ships  which,  as  pioneers,  carried  our  flag  all 
over  the  East.  The  book  is  a  worthy  memo- 
rial of  bold  and  hardy  seamen  and  of  a  great 
foreign  commerce  no  longer  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms.  (The  Outing  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.    $3.50.) 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  external 
glamour  of  the  Orient,  but  in  "  Going  Down 
from  Jerusalem  "  Mr.  Norman  Duncan  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  Oriental  t^pe  of  imagi- 
nation, humor,  and  faith.  With  an  artist 
friend  Mr.  Duncan  went  over  the  route  which 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  Holy  Family 
when  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  in  his 
rendering  of  the  talk  over  the  camp-fire,  the 

f)arables  and  tricks  and  ways  of  looking  at 
ife  of  the  men  he  encountered  and  em- 
ployed, he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  East 
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far  better  than  many  more  pretentious  writ- 
ers.  (H  arper  &  Brothers,  New  York.   $1 .50. ) 

It  has  been  remarked  several  times  of  late 
years  that  the  Christmas  of  English-speaking 
childhood  would  be  incomplete  without  one 
of  the  Lang  story-books,  distinguished  by 
their  colors.  Mr.  Lang,  who  is  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  story-teller,  has  now  traversed  the 
entire  field  of  folk-lore,  fairy-lore,  and  myth- 
ology; and  "The  Red  Book  of  Heroes'* 
deals  with  i)eople  of  heroic  size — Florence 
Nightingale,  Hannibal,  Father  Damien,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  other  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women,  whose  heroism 
had  in  almost  all  cases  a  touch  of  the  roman- 
tic. It  is  Mrs.  Lang  who,  as  usual  of  late 
years,  has  prepared  the  text,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Lang  in  selection  of  material  and  in  introduc- 
tions. Mrs.  Lang  has  a  very  pretty  story- 
telling gift  of  her  own,  while  Mr.  Lang  docs 
his  part  in  giving  the  books  a  background  of 
scholarship.  (  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  New 
York.    11.60.) 

Among  new  editions  of  famous  poems, 
prepared  evidently  for  holiday  and  gift  pur- 
poses, with  all  the  accessories  of  illustration, 
decoration,  and  fine  typography  and  press- 
work,  we  have  been  interested  and  attracted 
by  two  published  by  the  Tandy-Thomas  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  One  is  an  illuminated 
version  of  "  My  Country,  *tis  of  Thee,"  in 
which  the  decorative  work  throughout  is  in 
color  and  gold.  The  color  effect  of  the  title- 
page  is  particularly  rich  and  harmonious, 
and  the  pictured  scenes  which  are  scatterea 
through  the  book  are  well  chosen  in  subject 
and  suggestion  to  fit  the  words  of  Samuel 
Francis  Smith's  National  Anthem.  The 
artist  is  Mr.  Walter  Tittle.  The  other  vol- 
ume is  a  really  beautifully  made  edition  of 
Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis."  Here  the  artist  is 
Mr.  Walworth  Stilson,  and  his  designs  have 
been  etched  on  copper,  and  printed,  together 
with  the  text,  from  intaglio  copperplate.  In 
all  there  are  thirty  etchings,  half  of  which 
are  strictly  pictorial  and  half  decorative 
designs.  It  is  notable  that  not  a  single  type 
has  been  used  in  the  book  from  beginning 
to  end.  Thus  the  phrase  "  hand-made  "  book 
may  be  with  absolute  truth  applied  to  this 
volume  as  regards  paper,  illustration,  and 
binding,  which  last  is  in  half-parchment. 
Apart  from  the  mechanical  and  decorative 
excellences  of  the  book,  which  are  of  a  high 
order,  it  may  be  added  that  the  artist  has 
caught  admirably  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
Bryant's  greatest  poem. 

Five  essays  upon  "  Men  and  Manners  of 
Old  Florence,"  by  Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of 
the  Lauren tian  and  Riccardi  Libraries, 
Florence,  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  valuable  photo- 
firaphs,  making  a  handsome  volume.  While 
the  essays  are  not  closely  connected,  they 


sketch  vividly  the  period  of  the  independent 
existence  of  Florence  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Entirely  new  material  and  documents  were 
accessible  to  the  author,  and  he  has  made 
most  excellent  use  of  his  advantages.  Per- 
haps the  second  and  third  essays,  with  the 
fourth,  will  attract  most  attention.  "The 
Mind  and  Manners  of  a  Florentine  Mer- 
chant of  the  Fourteenth  Century "  were, 
with  some  differences  of  expression,  foundea 
upon  much  the  same  philosophy  that  now 
obtains.  It  amuses  the  author  to  liken  the 
most  ignoble  sentiments  to  those  of  Amer- 
ica— why,  we  cannot  imagine.  "  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Renaissance  Florentines  "  reveals 
a  light-hearted  people,  shrewd,  luxurious, 
and  always  "of  a  temperament."  The 
author  wrote  the  preface  of  a  charming  work 
upon  "  The  Women  of  Florence,"  by  Isadoro 
del  Lun^o,  •  reviewed  in  these  columns  last 
year,  which  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  these  essays.  While  Dr.  Biagi 's  style  is 
bv  no  means  concise,  it  is  graceful,  at  times 
eloquent,  and  always  clear  and  entertaining. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    f3.50,  net) 

Few  events  of  more  dramatic  interest  have 
occurred  in  our  time  than  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  that  had  been  throned  for  a  thou- 
sand years  in  Rome  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  was  extinguished  by 
Italian  cannon  in  1870.  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Papal  Rome"  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  story  of  the  last  years  of  the  Bourbon 
Kingdom  which  Garibaldi  overthrew  in  Na- 
ples and  the  Two  Sicilies  ten  years  earlier — 
"The  End  of  a  Kii^dom,"  by  the  same 
author.  Signor  de  Cesare,  writing  from 
intimate  social  and  family  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  affairs,  and  knowing^  clerical  society 
to  the  bottom,  tells  us  that  his  work  is  "  read 
life,  lived  by  my  own  recollections  and  those 
of  others."  Like  the  life  of  the  early  days 
of  our  mountain  States,  the  memory  of  it  is 
fast  disappearing  amid  the  transformations, 
both  material  and  moral,  which  have  been 
effected  within  forty  years.  Its  finance  and 
diplomacy,  and  also  its  theaters  and  news- 
papers, its  College  of  Cardinals  and  its  art 
and  artists,  its  railway-building  and  its  de- 
cree of  Papal  infallibility,  its  social  life  and 
its  pauperizing  charity,  its  tyranny  tempered 
with  assassinations,  sketches  of  eminent  per- 
sonages, and  enlivening  anecdotes,  compose 
the  scene,  while  the  course  of  events  moves 
on  through  the  |^radual  dismemberment  of 
the  Papsu  dominions  to  the  final  catastrophe. 
-Next  to  Naples  under  Ferdinand  II,  the  last 
of  the  Bourbons,  Rome,  says  Signor  de 
Cesare,  under  the  kindly  but  small-minded 
Pius  IX  was  the  dirtiest  and  poorest  city  in 
Italy.  Such  was  the  unworth  of  clerical 
government,  which  many  devout  Catholics 
still  wish  to  see  restored  to  temporal  power. 
(Houghton  Miffiixi  Company,  Boston.  |3.50.) 
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THE    INCOME      I   «?!   5*^^    '^^^    Outlook    haS 

TAX  decided  to  oppose  the  income 

tax.  Its  motives  will  be  im- 
pugned, but  not  by  me,  for  I  believe  in  the 
nonesty  of  purpose  of  its  editors.  I  believe 
also  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  very  serious 
error.  Let  us  at  once  find  an  example  of 
the  falsity  of  this  theory  set  up  by  The 
Outlook.  Take  a  pupil  in  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  The  government  renders  to  him 
a  service  valued  at  $300  per  annum.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  make  this 
amount  the  measure  of  the  tax  return  re- 
quired from  this  person  or  those  responsible 
for  him.  In  fact.  The  Outlook  knows  well 
enough  (and  knows  to  approve)  that  the 
government  is  engaged  m  an  enormous 
number  of  social  enterprises,  which  cost  an 
enormous  sum,  the  beneficiaries  of  which 
are  those  least  able  to  pay,  the  burden  of 
which  must  fall  on  those  who  can  pay.  To 
support  these  enterprises  government  must 
have  the  money  obtained  by  taxation.  It 
must  get  the  money  where  it  can  ^ei  it ;  not 
where  one  theory  or  another  says  it  ought  to 
get  it — theories  which  are  endless  in  their 
variety  and  difference.  Will  The  Outlook 
insist  that  those  who  pay  the  customs  tax 
receive  any  service  proportioned  to  their 
relative  payments?  Of  course  not.  Here 
again  government  gets  its  money  where  it 
can.  And  again,  as  matters  go,  it  generally 
costs  no  more  to  protect  one  piece  of  prop- 
erty (so  far  as  government  is  concerned)  than 
it  costs  to  protect  another.  The  same  force 
protects  rich  and  poor,  ^reat  and  small,  and 
IS  available  by  both  without  more  cost  to 
government  for  one  than  for  the  other. 

There  probably  can  never  be  a  just  distri- 
bution of  the  burdens  of  government  It 
seems  beyond  human  power  to  make  such  a 
just  distribution.  No  one  can  contend  that 
our  present  system,  involving  tax  evasion 
and  inevitable  shifting,  is  just.  The  income 
tax,  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in 
England  since  the  days  of  Peel,  will  help  in 
a  measure  to  redress  an  element  of  injustice 
in  the  present  arrangement ;  for  it  will  prob- 
ably fall  quite  largely  on  that  class  which  is 
now  able  to  avoid  paying  for  the  support  of 
government — a  class  (take  notice)  which 
owes  just  as  much  to  government  for  the 
perpetuity  of  its  income  as  does  the  class 
which  owns  tangible  property.  Indeed,  a 
failure  of  government  to  perform  its  func- 
tions might  fall  more  severely  on  this  class 
than  on  that.  Lew  Allen  Chase. 

Department  of  History  and  Civics, 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 


Your  income  tax  editorial  (The 
TAX  AND  Outlook,  October  16)  teaches  that 
sBRvicB  « taxation  should  be  determined 
by  the  service  the  State  renders  the  indi- 
vidual, not  by  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
pay  the  State.'*    How  would  you  assess  the 
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service  rendered  by  the  State  to  the  foBow- 
ing  described  persons  ? 

William  Sharp  is  a  trader  who  deals  only 
in  marketable  securities  on  inside  informa- 
tion. He  owns  no  property,  lives  at  a  club, 
and  travels  a  great  deal  in  Europe.  His  in- 
come is  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  he 
leaves  aU  work  of  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  to  others.  He  takes 
no  part  in  organizing  or  operating  anything. 
He  is  a  consumer  solely,  not  a  producer  in 
any  sense.  He  spends  his  income  mostly  in 
Europe.  He  does  not  hold  stocks,  but  merely 
buys  and  sells  from  day  to  day  on  a  narrow 
mar^n  of  profit,  but  does  a  large  volume  of 
trading.  He  is  able  to  pay  a  stiff  tax,  but 
how  will  you  assess  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
State's  service  to  him  ? 

William  Worker,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  reclaiming  lands,  building  railways, 
and  developing  water  powers,  and  his  enter- 
prises are  not  yet  paying.  His  properties 
are  valued  at  ten  millions,  and  if  taxed  too 
heavily,  he  will  fail.  He  spends  no  money  in 
Europe,  but  stays  at  home  and  works. 

The  first  William  bleeds  the  State  and 
spends  it  in  Europe,  the  second  bleeds  him- 
self. 

What  is  the  relative  service  of  the  State 
to  the  two  ?  J.  Parker. 

Philadelphia. 

[Mr.  Parkers  question  is  easily  answered. 
William  Sharp  is  dealing  with  properties.  The 
securities  are  of  value  only  as  they  represent 
property.  He  would  not  buy  mining  stocks, 
and  he  could  not  sell  them,  if  the  miners  were 
permitted  to  pocket  the  silver  and  gold  and 
copper  and  carry  them  off  at  their  will.  He 
should  pay  for  the  protection  which  Govern- 
ment affords  to  the  properties  in  which  he 
deals.  The  way  to  compel  him  to  pay  would 
be  to  Jevy  a  tax  on  all  stock  operations.  This  . 
is  what,  something  like  a  score  of  years  ago. 
Senator  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  attempted 
to  compel  him  to  do  by  a  proposed  tax  law ; 
but  the  representatives  of  William  Sharp  were 
too  much  for  Senator  Washburn.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  now  levying  such  a  tax.  Mr. 
Chase's  question  is  not  so  easily  answered. 
The  answer  appears  to  us  to  be  this :  Gov- 
ernment performs  at  least  three  functions: 
It  protects  persons  and  property.  The  ex- 
pense involved  in  such  protection  should  be 
assessed  upon  the  citizens  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  a  tax  on  property  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  property.  Gov- 
ernment also  carries  on  certain  important 
businesses — the  post-office,  for  example. 
Such  government  businesses  should  be  in 
general  put  upon  a  business  basis  and  made 
to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Government  also 
renders  to  the  community  certain  services 
which  are  philanthropic,  not  financial  It  is 
not  merely  the  deaf  boy  whom  the  govern- 
ment serves  by  maintaining  a  school  for  the 
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deaf  and  dumb.  We  are  as  a  community  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  that  we  all  suffer 
if  the  incompetent  are  left  to  die,  and  we 
continue,  either  in  voluntary  organizations 
or  in  the  State,  to  save  them  from  needless 
suffering.  How  the  expense  of  such  philan- 
thropic action,  necessitated  not  by  our  pock- 
ets but  by  our  sentiments,  should  be  distrib- 
uted it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  better  way  than 
to  proportion  the  expense  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  individuals  for  whom  the  gov- 
ernment acts,  and  this  would  involve  levying 
the  tax  for  philanthropic  acts,  as  for  police 
protection,  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
possessed  by  the  taxpayer,  not  upon  the 
value  which  the  community  puts  upon  the 
service  which  he  is  rendering  to  it.  As  to 
the  customs  tax,  one  serious  objection  to 
it,  which  The  Outlook  has  often  urged,  is 
that,  it  falls  heavily  on  the  poor  and 
comparatively  lightly  on  the  rich. — The 
Editors.] 


**  HOFBLB8S 
PESSIMISM  *■ 


The  letter  from  your  correspond- 
ent at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, appearing  in  the  issue 
of  October  30,  is  of  very  special  interest, 
both  for  the  matter  of  its  text  and  the  spirit 
of  hopeless  pessimism  which,  probably  with- 
out intention,  it  has  shown  to  be  the  writer's 
mood.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  the  popularity  of  a  man  like  "  Charley  " 
Murphy,  a  man  who  **  does  things,"  should 
be  less  apparent  to  those  who  breathe  the 
tenuous  atmosphere  of  idealism  prevalent 
at  Mohonk  than  to  those  who  rub  elbows 
and  hobnob  at  a  "  Podunk  "  caucus.  "  And 
thereby  han^s  a  tale  " — the  history,  in  fact, 
of  that  reactionary  spirit  which  has  spread  a 
blight  in  our  political  system  and  raised  a 
hobgoblin  of  expediency  to  block  the  way  of 
hopeful  progress.  For  to  such  an  extent 
has  the  necessity  for  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion taken  hold  of  the  popular  mind  that 
nothing  short  of  a  ballot  "all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide  "  is  adequate  to  record  the  various 
shades  of  opinion  which  are  supposed  to 
attain  authoritative  expression  at  the  polls. 
Sentiment  has  become  confused,  energy  dis- 
sipated in  a  vague,  idealistic  atmosphere, 

"  And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

To  turn  from  this  etliereal  altruism  to  the 
warm-blooded,  if  coarse,  materialism  of  men 
like  "  Charley  "  Murphy  is  as  natural  as  the 
feeling  whicn  prompts  a  healthy  boy  to  shout 
and  toss  his  hat  in  the  air  as  he  "  escapes  *' 
from  his  school-room  at  a  vacation  period. 
Some  men  are  so  constituted  mentally  that 
they  must  bear  about  with  them  the  sins  of 
the'  world.  Of  such  are  Mohonk  Confer- 
ences. No  one  is  less  inclined  than  the 
writer  to  depreciate  anv  honest,  well-directed 
effort  for  human  uplifting.  But  each  day 
witnesses  the  launching  of  so  many  confer- 
ences, congresses,  schemes,  projects,  in  which 
the  human  race  is  invited  to  embark  for  the 


haven  of  reform  that  the  aggressive  figure 
of  a  "  Charley  "  Murphy,  equipped  with  a 
positive  policy,  looms  like  the  "  snadow  of  a 
great  roclc  in  a  weary  land.''  Little  wonder 
that  he  is  popular ;  less,  that  he  has  faithful 
and  inalienable  followers. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  writ- 
ten large,  and  he  who  runs  may  read  it  It 
has  become  the  keynote  of  productive  indus- 
try to-day:  it  is  concentration.  Granted 
that,  per  se,  each  proposed  method  of  reform 
is  good ;  yet,  segregated  as  this,  that,  or  the 
other  conference,  they  all  become  ineffective. 
It  is  a  signal  advantage  that  th^se  various 
movements  become  public  property  through 
the  periodical  press  ;  but  this  mode  of  pub- 
licity does  not  reach  down  to  the  stratum  of 
our  social  order  toward  which  its  best. effort 
should  be  directed.  "Charley"  Murphy 
does  reach  this  stratum.  That  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.       W.  E.  Parish. 

Philadelphia. 

[This  letter  reached  us  at  an  unfortunate 
time.  The  day  after  an  election  in  which 
Tammany's  hold  upon  the  purse  of  New 
York  City  has  been  loosened  and  the  grip 
of  the  Republican  machine  upon  Philadel- 
phia has  been  tightened  is  not  just  the  time 
when  one  would  be  most  easily  persuaded 
by  a  Philadelphian  that  Charley  Murphy, 
the  Tammany  boss,  is  popular.  However  it 
may  be  with  other  conferences,  those  at 
Lake  Mohonk  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  an  indispensable  factor  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Indians  and  other  dependent  peoples. — The 
Editors.] 


THE  POURTBBNFOOT 
CHANNEL 


The  advocates  of  a  four- 
teen-foot channel  from 
Chicago  to  the  Gulf 
must  remember  that  when  this  channel  is 
completed  it  will  not  be  used  for  freight  to 
Europe.  It  will,  of  course,  be  useful  for 
local  business  and  for  business  to  the  other 
Americas  via  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  will 
not  be  used  to  European  points,  because 
there  is  already  a  fourteen-foot  channel  from 
Chicago  to  Montreal,  which  makes  a  shorter 
and  better  route  to  Europe  than  any  route 
from  Chicago  via  New  Orleans.  This  route 
is  via  the  Lakes  and  the  Canadian  canals. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  is 
nearly  300  miles  shorter  than  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  distance  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  via  Montreal  is  nearly  2,000  miles 
shorter  than  via  New  Orleans. 

Of  course  the  lake  portion  of  the  present 
route  is  superior  to  any  canal  that  can  be 
made,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
route  would  be  preferred  to  points  where 
the  distances  are  approximately  equal. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  present  route  is  not 
used  for  ocean-going  vessels,  because  it  is 
found  that  to  operate  an  ocean  vessel  eco- 
nomically it  must  have  a  draft  of  more  than 
fourteen  feet.  There  is  one  case  on  record 
of  a  vessel  loaded  with  steel  from  Cleveland 
to  England.  She  could  not  be  fully  loaded, 
as  her  draft  had  to  be  kept  down  to  fourteen 
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feeL  and  when  she  reached  Montreal  the 
loaa  was  filled  out 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  Lake^o-Gulf 
fourteen-foot  channel  will  not  be  used  for 
European  freights  should  ;be.  taken  into,  con- 
sideration in  estimating  its  value  to  the 
Nation.  Arthur  Hale. 

New  York  City 
THB   FBOPLB      ^^     y^"*"     *^"^    ^    Octobcr    9. 

OP  INDIA  Mr.  Charles  R.  Soutter  has* 
something  to  say  about  educa- 
tion, land  revenue,  and  railways  in  India.^ 
His  remarks  on  both  the  latter  topics  are 
open  to  many  objections  on  the  score  oi- 
accuracy,  but  for  the  moment  I  will  confine 
myself  to  his  criticisms  of  the  land  revenue 
system.  Mr.  Soutter  declares  that  the 
ancient  Hindu  measure  of  taxation  was  oqe- 
sixth  of  the  gathered  crop^  and  that  the 
British  now  take  from  one-half  to  sixty  per 
cent,  not  of  the  actual  return,  but  of  the  offi- 
cially estimated  net  crop.  This  is  hardly  an 
accurate  way  of  putting  it.  In  the  areas 
where  the  State  receives  its  land  revenue 
from  the  landlord  the  rate  of  assessment  is 
very  rarely  above,  and  often  considerably 
below,  one-half  of  the  net  assets — that  is,  one- 
half  of  the  rent  received  by  the  landlord 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  collection.  In 
the  areas  where  the  State  takes  the  land 
revenue  from  the  cultivators,  who  then  pay 
nothing  in  the  form  of  rent,  while  the  rate  of 
assessment  is  theoretically  one-half  the  net 
produce,  liberal  deductions  are  always  made 
for  unprofitable  cultivation,  distance  from 
markets,  and  vicissitudes  of  season.  The 
crop  is  valued  at  much  less  than  the  current 
market  price,  and  the  outturn  per  acre  is 
systematicaUy  underestimated.  The  result 
is  that  the  nominal  rate  of  one-half  the  net 
produce  is  hardly  in  any  instance  lived  up 
to.  The  whole  question  was  thoroughly 
threshed  out  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  solicited  to  abandon  the  net 
produce  rule  and  adopt  instead  the  rule  o£ 
fixing  one^fth  the  gross  produce  as  the 
maximum  assessment  It  was  conclusively 
shown  thatf  if  this  change  were  made,  assess- 
ments would  be  increased  all  round,  and  that 
the  net  produce  rule  in  practice  worked  out 
in  the  Central  Provinces  at  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourteenth  of  the  gross  produce,  in  Ben- 
gal at  about  one-eighth,  in  Madras  at  one- 
tenth,  and  in  the  Punjab  at  from  one-seventh 
to  one-eighth.  Mr.  Soutter,  th'  refore,  is  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  rate  of  assessment  is  ex- 
acted uniformly  and  without  deductions  and 
without  taking  local  and  individual  circum- 
stances into  account ;  he  is  wrong,  again,  in 
saying  that  "  it  may  reach  sixty  per  cent  or 
more  "  of  the  estimated  net  cr9p ;  and  he  is 
doubly  wrong  in  regarding  it,  as  he  obvi- 
ously does,  as  an  extortionate  and  oppressive 
system  of  taxation.  This  last  pomt  may 
very  easily  be  made  good.  The  amount  raised 
by  land  revenue  in  1907-^  was  imder 
$100,000,000.  The  net  area  sown  with  crops 
was  210,000,000  acres,  of  which    40,000,000 


acres  were  permanently  irrigated,  mostly,  no 
Houbd  with  ai  le^st  two  crops.  The  actual 
number  of  crops  reaped  was  probably 
250,000,000;  luad  the  average  assessment  per 
^rt  oi  crop  would  therefore  be  $100,000/)00 
divided  by.  25O/X)0,OO0,  which  is  equal  to 
two-fifths,  or  40.  cents.  If  Mr.  Soutter 
can  poijnt  to  a  single  other  country  where 
the  peasant,  on  an  average,  pavs  only  40 
cents  per  acre  of .  crop  m  land  taxes 
and  r^fU  combined^  I  shall  be  considerably 
surprised.  He  laughs  at  those  who  describe 
the  Indian  ryot  as  the  lightest-taxed  peasant 
in  the  .civilized  world,  yet  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  xyot  pays  no  tobacco  tax^ 
no  te«  or  coffee  tax,  and  only  three  ana 
one-half  per  cent  customs  duty  on  his  cotton 
p^arments  and  a  very  small  salt  tax,  and  when 
It  IS'  also  remembered  that  the  sum  derived 
from  every  source  of '  taxation  is  slightly 
under  one  dollar  per  head,  and  that  oi  this 
sum  the  ryot  cannot  by  any  possible  reckon- 
ing be  made  out  to  contrioute  as  much  as 
hadf,  the  description  does  not  seem,  after 
aU,  to  be  so  very  inaccurate. 
LondoD,  England.  SYDNEY  BROOKS. 

ISHALLBVSCOMBTTMB     '^^,^  ^'^'^^    "  H alley 

^kftOFBBTHLBHBMr  and  His  Lomct,  no 
doubt,  has  been  read 
by  every  one  of  your  readers  with  great  in- 
terest In  looking  over  the  illustrations'  I 
dwelt  with  much  attention  upon  the  picture 
representing  ijeople  of  the  Middle  Ages 
staring  with  mingled  surprise  and  awe  at  the 
heavenly  tramp,  and  I  at  once  arrived  at  the 
idea  that  just  such  a  celestial  body  inust 
have  been  the  so-called  Scriptural  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  I  at  once  set  myself  to  work 
and  investigated  this  matter.  According  to 
renowned,  historians  there  is  a  difference  of 
three  years  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
our  actual  chronology,  makiog  our  count 
1907  instead  of  1910.  Now,  by  division  of 
1907  by  76,  the  number  of  years  between  the 
repeated  appearances  of  the  comet,  we 
receive  for  a  quotient  25.09+,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  must  have  been  visible  in  the 
heavens  about  the  time  when  Christ  was 
bom.  Is  this  a  coincidence  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
very  strong  one.  Of  course  some  will  call 
this  very  division  an  outcome  of  skepticism, 
but  I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  fact  to 
deal  with — ^a  fact  that  will  furnish  us  with  a 
formidable  weapon  against  the  supernatural 
in  the  Bible  and  superstition  at  la^e. 
Carydon,  Indiana.        GEORGE  H.  MADER. 

[Mr.  Kaempffert^s  article,  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent,  says  that  H alley's  Comet 
is  of  all  comets  the  most  historic,  and  that 
"  it  flashed  upon  the  world  when  Egypt  was 
young  and  when  Greece  was  a  wilderness." 
Perhaps  this  may  help  to  confirm  the  corre- 
spondent's theory,  which  will,  however,  strike 
most  readers  as  fanciful.  In  point  of  fact, 
similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  identify 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  with  other  comets. — 
The  Editors.] 
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Cut  Glass — ^The  Gift  That 
Never  Fails  of  a  Welcome 


Who  is  it  you  have  in  mind — 
some  one  just  entering  upon 
fresh  and  rosy  young  girlhood? 

What  will  appeal  to  her  budding 
love  of  beauty  so  charmingly  as 
a  little  piece  of  cut  glass  for  the 
toilet  table? 

Is  it  one  with  whit- 
ening hair — your 
mother,  or  some 
dearly  loved  old 
friend  ? 

Again — cut  glass. 

The  young  wife  and  mother ;  the 
fiancee;  the  man  of  affairs;  the 
boy  at  college — in  dining  room, 
library,  boudoir  or  den,  there  is 
a  vacant  place  waiting  to  be 
beautified  by  a  piece  of  cut  glass. 

Cut  glass  never    wearies    the  eye; 


never  loses  its  first  charm ;  never 
diminishes  in  lustre  and  loveliness. 

It  is  eminently  practical — and 
still  a  source  of  aesthetic  satis- 
faction. 

The  more  you  study  its  possibil- 
ities for  gift-purposes — the  more 
numerous  will  be 
your  cut  glass  pur- 
chases for  Christ- 
mas. 

And  this  will  inevi- 
tably   lead   you  to 
insist  that  the  glass  you  choose 
shall    have    the     name    Libbey 
'graven  in  the  glass. 
Because    Libbey  Cut  Glass  is  in 

very  fact  "the  world's  best.*' 
One    store    in     each     city     sells 
Libbey  cut  glass  and  no  other. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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The  Finest  Qualify 

BAKER^S 
Breakfast  Cocoa 

A  product  of  a  perfect  process,  the 
result  of  years  of  painstaking  and 
conscientious  effort  to  produce 

A  perfect  food 
beverage 

It  is  of  absolute  purity,  delicious 
flavor,  and  possesses  all  the 
strength  that  a  pure,  unadulter- 
ated cocoa  can  have. 

52  Highest  Awards  in  Europe 
and  America 


Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


A  new  and  handsomely  illustrated  recipe  book  containing 

diocolate  and  cocoa  recipes  by  Miss  Parloa,  and  forty  new 

recipes  for  home-made  candies  by  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 

will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address 


WALTER    BAKER    &    CO.    Ltd. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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f  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Conlrilnitinc  ^ter 


Arctic  Work  and  Arctic 

Food 

By  George  Kennan 

Is  the  Federal  Corporation 
Tax  Constitutional? 
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Will  the  House  of  Lords 

A   REVOLUTIONARY    ^    t  .  j        5   rrif     ^ 

BUDGET  "&ht  or  surrender  ?  That 

is  the  one  question 
which  is  stirring  England  to-day.  The 
Budget  which  has  kept  Parliament  at  a 
white  heat  for  six  months,  without  a 
thought  of  the  usual  midsummer  holidays, 
has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  an 
unexpected  majority — ^379  to  149.  De- 
bate on  it  will  begin  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  November  22.  Will  the  Lords 
defy  the  force  of  tradition  and  custom  by 
amending  it  or  rejecting  it  altogether,  or 
will  they  make  a  wry  face  and  adopt  it  ? 
The  British  Budget  is  the  measure  in 
which  Parliament,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Cabinet,  determines  what  money  the 
country  shall  spend  during  the  coming 
year,  and  how  it  shall  be  raised.  In  April 
last  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  deficit  for 
the  coming  year  of  $75,000,000.  His 
Budget,  which  was  presented  in  a  speech 
four  hours  long,  sought  to  provide  for 
this  deficit  by  increases  in  existing  taxes 
and  new  methods  of  taxation  which  have 
been  hailed  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
especially  by  the  large  property-owners, 
as  "revolutionary."  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
chief  proposals  are  briefly  these :  1.  An 
increase  of  1  per  cent  in  the  income  tax 
on  all  unearned  incomes  and  on  earned 
incomes  over  $15,000,  with  a  super-tax 
of  2J^  per  cent  on  all  incomes  exceeding 
$25,000.  2.  An  increase  in  the  death 
duties  or  inheritance  taxes  on  estates  of 
over  $25,000,  so  that  the  maximum  rate 
of  15  per  cent  will  be  reached  at 
$5,000,000  instead  of  at  $15,000,000. 
3.  A  tax  on  motor  cars,  ranging  from 
$10  for  the  smallest  cars  to  $300  on  a 
car  of  over  sixty  horse-power.  4.  A  tax 
of  six  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline.  The 
receipts  from  these  last  two  taxes  are  to 
be  spent  in  improving  and  extending  the 


good  roads  of  the  country.  5.  An  added 
tax  of  ninety-four  cents  per  gallon  on 
spirits,  and  one  of  sixteen  cents  per  pound 
on  tobacco.  6.  An  increase  in  the  stamp 
tax  from  $2.50  to  $5.  7.  An  increase 
in  the  duties  on  liquor  licenses.  8.  A  tax 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  land  values — ^that  is,  that  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
land  which  is  due  not  to  the  labor  or  im- 
provements put  upon  the  land  by  its 
owner,  but  to  agencies  outside  his  con- 
trol, such  as  the  improvement  of  neigh- 
boring land,  the  growth  of  population,  and 
so  forth.  This  tax  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  a  valuation  of  the  lands  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  made  at  once.  9.  A  tax 
of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on  min- 
ing royalties,  and  on  the  value  of  unde- 
veloped land.  10.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  owner  of 
leased  land  at  the  termination  of  a  lease. 
The  taxes  under  the  last  three  heads 
carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Single  Tax, 
and  it  is  these  proposals,  together  with 
the  increased  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  which  have  especially  roused  the  ire 
of  the  Conservatives  and  the  landowners. 


NOT  ONLY  A  BUDGET 
BUT  SOCIAL  REFORM 


Lord  Rosebery,  once 
Liberal  Prime  Minis- 
ter, but  in  recent  years 
a  free  lance  rather  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Liberal  party,  said  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  proposals,  "  This  is  not  a  budget ; 
it  is  a  revolution."  The  Chancellor  him- 
self, in  his  Budget  speech,  said  :  "  This  is 
a  war  budget  1  It  is  a  budget  for  waging 
implacable  warfare  against  poverty,  and  I 
cannot  help  hoping  and  believing  that 
before  this  generation  has  passed  away 
we  shall  have  made  a  great  advance  toward 
the  good  time  when  poverty,  with  the 
wretchedness  and  squalor  and  human 
degradation  which   always   follow  in  its 
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camp,  wUl  be  as  remote  from  the  people 
of  this  country  as  the  wolves  which  once 
infested  its  forests."  This  Budget,  then, 
is  much  more  than  a  measure  for  raising 
the  money  to  pay  the  Government's  ex- 
penses for  the  coming  year.  It  is  a  move 
in  the  Liberal  campaign  for  the  relief  of 
social  conditions.  It  aims  to  transfer  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  those  least  able 
to  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  It  proposes 
to  make  property  bear  more  fully  than  in 
the  past  its  proper  share  of  the  expense 
of  government,  and  this  especially  because 
property  is  continually  asking  for  more  and 
more  protection  from  the  Government 
The  Liberal  leaders  were  compelled  to 
provide  this  year  for  the  building  of  eight 
instead  of  four  super-Dreadnoughts.  So 
they  have  said  to  the  property-owners : 
"  Very  well.  You  shall  have  your  Dread- 
noughts to  defend  your  property.  But 
you  must  pay  for  them."  And,  in 
addition,  they  have  said  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George: 
"  Can  the  whole  subject  of  further  social 
reform  be  postponed  until  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  the  national  ex- 
chequer by  the  growth  of  armaments  have 
ceased? ...  Is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  is  it  humane, 
is  it  honorable,  is  it  safe,  to  subject  such  a 
multitude  of  our  poor  fellow-countrymen 
and  countrywomen  to  continued  endurance 
of  these  miseries  until  the  nations  have 
learned  enough  wisdom  not  to  squander 
their  resources  on  huge  machines  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life  ?"  The  Liberal 
party  has  already  established  a  system 
of  old  age  pensions  in  England.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  announced  that  it  contem- 
plated dealing  with  the  questions  of  un- 
employment ;  of  the  common  accidents  of 
life  which  affect  workingmen,  such  as 
I  breakdown  in  health  and  loss  of  employ- 
I  ment  due  to  industrial  depression ;  and  of 
the  support  of  those  aged  paupers  who 
are  ineligible  for  old  age  pensions.  His 
opponents  denounce  his  programme  as 
Socialistic.  He  pronounces  it  democratic 
and  humanitarian. 

B 
The  contest  over  the 

WHAT  WILL  THB  HOUSB     t  i       j  r^  t>    j 

OP  LORDS  DO  p         Lloyd-George    Bud- 
get   has    developed 
into  a  question  of  much  deeper  import 
than  merely  that  of  raising  revenue  for 
the  coming  year,  and  one  in  its  way  as 


interesting  as  that  of  entering  upon  a  new 
system  of  taxation  and  a  new  programme 
of  social  reform.  A  constitutional  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  which  may  be  fraught 
with  serious  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quence to  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  British  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. The  Budget  is  a  Liberal  Budget 
As  such  it  is  opposed  by  the  Conservative 
party,  which  is,  in  much  greater  measure 
than  the  Liberal  party,  the  party  of  the 
property-owners.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
overwhelmingly  Conservative,  and  if  it 
had  its  way  would  inevitably  negative  the 
new  taxes.  But  what  power  under  the 
"  conventions  "  of  the  British  constitution 
— those  customary  rules  which,  having  no 
legal  validity,  are  yet  universally  accepted 
and  followed  with  scrupulous  care — has 
the  House  of  Lords  to  deal  with  measures 
of  taxation  ?  What  share  has  it  in  **  the 
right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the 
Crown  "  ?  On  this  question  the  country 
divides.  The  majority  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  one  hand,  maintain  the  position 
which  the  Commons  enunciated  as  far 
back  as  1671,  that  "in  all  aids  given  to 
the  King,  by  the  Commons,  the  Rate  or 
Tax  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Lords." 
As  President  Lowell  says  in  his  work  on 
"The  Government  of  England,"  "al- 
though the  Lords  have  never  expressly 
admitted  the  claim,  they  have  in  fact  sub- 
mitted to  it."  The  Commons  has  always 
in  theory  admitted  that  the  Lords  may 
reject  a  money  bill  as  a  whole.  But  when, 
in  1860,  the  upper  house  did  reject  the 
measure  repealing  the  duties  on  paper, 
the  Commons  the  next  year  nullified  their 
action  by  including  the  repeal  in  the  main 
Budget  bill.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
never  rejected  a  Budget  as  a  whole, 
and  the  results  of  such  an  action 
would  be  so  far-reaching  that  the 
Lords  would  hardly  venture  upon  it  ex- 
cept as  the  most  final  of  resorts  in  the 
most  serious  of  crises.  On  the  side  of 
the  Lords  it  is  contended  that  the  right  to 
amend  a  money  bill  has  never  been  given 
up  by  the  upper  house ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Liberal  statesman,  William  K 
Gladstone,  is  quoted  in  support  of  that 
contention.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the 
Liberal  Government  has  in  the  present 
Budget  itself  violated  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  in  effect  forbids  the  Gov- 
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emment  from  entering  upon  a  new  and 
radical  scheme  of  legislation  without  a 
mandate  from  the  people  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. This  Budget,  say  the  supporters  of 
this  view,  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  con- 
stitute new  and  radical  legislation.  There- 
fore the  Liberal  party  should  go  before 
the  people  and  receive  a  mandate  before 
proceeding  with  it.  The  House  of  Lords 
may  do  one  of  several  things.  It  may 
surrender  its  position  and  adopt  the  Budget 
as  a  whole.  This  would  mean  a  great 
victory  not  only  for  the  Liberal  party,  but 
for  all  those'  who  believe  that  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  more  and  more  curtailed.'  It  may 
accept  the  Budget  with  a  provision  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  people  by  a  ref- 
erendum. This  action  is  unprecedented, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  be  taken. 
It  may  amend  the  Budget  by  altering  and 
eliminating  the  taxes  which  it  does  not 
approve,  or  it  may  reject  it  altogether. 
Either  of  these  last  two  alternatives  would 
almost  unquestionably  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  a  general  election.  And 
even  those  who  may  believe  in  the  new  taxes, 
and  may  sympathize  with  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  rivalry  with  the  hereditary 
Chamber,  might  consistently  hope  that 
this  result  will  be  brought  about,  on  the 
democratic  principle  that  so  radical  legis- 
lation should  first  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  people. 


COUNT  VON   BBRNSTORPP 
THB    KAISER'S   SPOKESMAN 


Addresses  made 
to  the  American 
Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  are  generally 
worth  hearing  and  reading,  and  that  of 
the  German  Ambassador  at  last  week's 
Philadelphia  meeting  is  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. In  these  times  of  surface  talk  and 
snap  judgments  respecting  the  supposedly 
corflicting  English  and  German  Govern- 
ments, three  statements  have  been  unceas- 
ingly reiterated  by  the  critics  of  the  latter : 
First,  Germany  means  Pan-Germany,  and 
hence  the  absorption  of  the  Germans 
in  Austria  and  even  of  the  Dutch  with 
their  envied  ports  in  Holland  and  their 
still  more  envied  colonies  abroad.  Second, 
the  Germans'  desire  for  colonial  expansion 
includes  South  America,  and  hence  con- 
flict with  the  British  and  American  interests 
there.     Third,  British  trade  must  be  anni- 


hilated everywhere  by  German  industrial 
competition  backed  by  German  naval 
power.  To  these  three  statements  Count 
von  Bemstorff ,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  replies.  Concerning  the  first, 
he  described  the  Pan-Germanists  as  having 
"  no  importance  at  all,"  being  without 
"  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  Govern- 
ment," and  by  it  regarded  as  "  a  very  un- 
desirable element  of  German  journalism 
because  they  stir  up  11  feeling  against 
Germany  by  putting  forth  questions  and 
aims  that  are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
practical  politics. "  Concerning  the  second, 
the  Ambassador  said :  "  The  Germans 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  more  possibility  of  acquiring 
colonies  suitable  for  emigration,  and  espe- 
cially that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intention  on  our  part  to  get  a  territorial 
foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 
Concerning  the  third,  he  explained  that 
"foreign  trade  was  a  pressing  need  of 
Germany,  since  she  had  to  buy  much  of 
her  food  and  must  pay  for  it  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  her  industries.  But  she  had  no 
wish  to  impoverish  other  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  richer  they  were  the  better 
customers  they  made.  ...  As  foreign 
trade  grew,  a  navy  was  needed  to  protect 
it.  This  and  this  alone  was  the  purpose 
and  motive  of  the  energetic  increase  of 
German  naval  force."  These  statements 
constitute  a  clearer  and  more  positive 
expression  of  the  German  Imperiad  policy 
than  has  yet  been  made  public. 


The  American  Federa- 
*^"?rm''?™ch'"'    tion  of  Labor  at  Toronto 

last  week  adopted  a  re- 
port submitted  to  it  by  its  executive  coun- 
cil, recommending  that  an  appeal  be  taken 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  both 
in  the  injunction  and  in  the  contempt 
proceedings  involved  in  the  Bucks  Stove 
and  Range  Company's  cases.  We  have 
already  recorded  the  fact  that  the  jail 
sentence  pronounced  on  Mr.  Gompers, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Morrison  by  Justice 
Wright,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Su- 
preme Court,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District.  In 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the 
American  Federation  is  within  the  law  and 
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the  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 
The  report  truly  states  that  the  decisions 
affect  fundamental  rights,  and  these  ques- 
tions of  right  should  certainly  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  there  is  a 
legal  way  to  bring  the  points  before  that 
Court.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  how- 
ever, to  agree  without  reservation  in  Mr. 
Gompers's  fiery  assertion :  "I  repeat  and 
emphasize  this  fact,  that  the  doctrine  that 
the  citizen  must  yield  obedience  to  every 
order  of  the  court,  notwithstanding  that 
order  transcends  inherent,  natural,  human 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
our  country,  is  vicious  and  repugnant  to 
liberty  and  human  freedom,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty,  the  imperative  duty,  to  protest." 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  but 
the  "  higher  law,"  which  may  be  appealed 
to  when  a  citizen  violates  a  statute  or  the 
common  law,  is  no  defense  if  it  turns  out 
that  the  citizen  is  not  justified  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  moral  obligation  upon  him 
is  stronger  than  the  legal  obligation.  As 
we  have  said  before,  "  He  who  violates  a 
law  for  the  purpose  of  n^aking  the  coun- 
try see  the  injustice  of  that  law  by  reason 
of  his  martyrdom,  cannot  complain  if  he 
is  made  a  martyr."  In  other  words,  some 
one  must  determine  whether  the  decision 
of  a  court  does  or  does  not  in  fact  violate 
personal  rights  under  the  Constitution ;  if 
a  single  citizen  assumes  to  do  this,  he  does 
so  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  the  end  the 
courts  must  dedde  whether  the  citizen  is 
a  mere  lawbreaker  or  a  defender  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  present  case  the 
public  will  necessarily  accept  the  finding 
of  the  courts  as  to  facts,  and  will  have 
faith  that  if  a  Constitutional  right  is  in- 
volved, that  right  can  be  and  will  be 
maintained  by  the  supreme  judicial 
authority  of  the  land.  Furthermore,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  is  not  unlimited ;  it 
does  not  allow,  for  instance,  one  man  to 
urge  others  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  against 
an  innocent  person  ;  if  he  does  so  urge 
others  and  a  crime  is  committed,  he 
becomes  himself  a  partner  in  the  crime. 
Still  another  question  underlies  these  im- 
portant cases — a  question  which  was 
properly  raised  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaign — ^namely,  whether  the  use  of 
the  injunction  by  the  courts  should  not 
be  limited.     The  American  Federation  of 


Labor  points  out  that  Mr.  Gompers  and 
his  associates  did  not  enjoy  what  they  claim 
to  be  the  Constitutional  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  that  the  case  was  of  the  precise 
kind  which  should  have  been  submitted 
to  a  jury  of  the  accused's  peers.  It 
urges  with  a  good  deal  of  force  that  "  ex- 
cept where  contempt  is  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  the  liberty  of  no  citizen  should 
be  committed  to  the  keeping  of  any  one 
man." .  It  is  for  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  to  make  laws  limiting  the 
use  of  injunction,  and  they  may  very  well 
ask  whether  in  the  long  run  the  ends  of 
justice  would  not  best  be  served  if  a  jury 
trial  should  be  allowed  wherever  the  in- 
junction is  sought  for  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  acts  alleged  to  be  criminal — 
that  is,  whether  the  very  question  as  to 
criminality  ought  not,  in  harmony  with  our 
general  criminal  procedure,  to  go  before  a 
jury.  Another  recommendation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  adopted  by  the  Federation 
was  for  an  "  Old  Age  Home  Guard,"  which 
should  be  composed  of  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  who  do  not.  own  property  worth 
more  than  $1,500,  or  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  $240  a  year ;  it  is  proposed 
that  these  persons  shall  receive  a  Govern- 
mental pension  of  $120  a  year.  This 
proposal  the  Federation  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  taken  seriously ;  if  we  are  to  have 
an  old  age  pension,  it  must,  like  that  in 
Germany,  he  so  framed  as  to  include  co- 
operation by  the  workers  when  they  are 
earning  wages.  Other  recommendations 
urge  further  restriction  of  immigration, 
approve  the  work  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  indorse  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  suggest  co-operation  between 
the  labor  unions  and  the  farmers*  organi- 
zations. 

O 


BOSTON  ADOPTS 
THE  SHORT  BALLOT 


At  the  regular  annual 
election  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  Boston  adopted 
what  is  known  as  Plan  No.  2  for  a  re- 
formed city  government.  The  reform  is 
so  radical  that  the  Boston  Transcript  calls 
it  almost  revolutionary.  The  plan  has 
been  under  public  discussion  for  many 
months,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  have 
had  ample  opportunity  for  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  changes  in  the  form 
of  municipal  government  which  they 
have  now  made.     The  new  dty  govem- 
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ment  will  consist  of  a  Mayor  and  a  City 
Council  of  nine  members  elected  at  large 
for  terms  of  three  years  each,  three  mem- 
bers retiring  each  year.  After  the  first 
election  of  Mayor  and  Councilmen,  to  be 
held  on  January  11  .next,  only  three  Coun- 
cilmen are  chosen  each  year.  The  Mayor 
serves  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  may 
be  recalled  from  his  office  at  the  end  of 
two  years  if  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  city  so  decide.  No  change  is  made 
in  the  form  of  the  School  Board,  satisfac- 
torily reformed  a  few  years  ago  as  a  body 
of  five  members  elected  in  rotation  for 
three-year  terms.  Thus,  after  the  first 
election  next  January,  the  dty  of  Boston 
will  center  its  attention  each  year  upon 
the  choice  of  not  more  than  five  officials. 
Under  the  old  organization  the  total 
number  of  officials  elected  in  the  city 
was  ninety.  To  nominate  ninety  candi- 
dates simultaneously  obviously  demanded 
trained  political  organizations  capable  of 
all  the  abuses  which  are  characteristic  of 
Tammany  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Under  the  new  charter  no  candidate  for 
office  can  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 
ballot  except  by  direct  nomination,  and 
the  signatures  of  five  thousand  voters  are 
necessary-  to  that  end.  This  eliminates 
party  lines,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  party  interests,  if  party  managers  so 
choose,  may  not  ^be  exerted  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  candidate.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  the  revised  charter,  howev«r,  is 
against  the  chief  evil  of  American  munici- 
pal politics — ^the  abuse  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment for  the  corrupt  support  of  par- 
tisan organizations  and  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  the  leaders  or  bosses. 


Great  executive  power  is 
™p\o^^M*'*  centered  in  the  Mayor;  his 
•  recommendations  or  ap- 
proval are  necessary  in  the  creation  of  all 
ordinances  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  city,  excepting  school 
affairs,  which  are  solely  in  control  of  the 
School  Board.  The  Mayor  submits  the 
annual  and  supplementary  budgets,  and 
while  the  Council  may  reduce  or  reject 
items,  it  may  not  originate  a  budget  or 
increase  its  items  or  its  sum  total.  With 
certain  specified  exceptions,  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  may  by  ordinance  at  any  time 


reorganize,  consolidate,  or  abolish  depart- 
ments in  whole  or  in  part,  establish  new 
departments,  and  act  upon  salaries  of  heads 
of  departments  and  members  of  boards. 
The  Mayor  must,  when  requested,  be  pres- 
ent in  person,  or  by  his  proper  deputy,  with 
the  City  Council  to  answer  written  ques- 
tions, and  he  may  attend  and  address  the 
Council  either  in  person  or  by  deputy  at  any 
time  he  desires.  The  Mayor,  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and  all  other  city  officials  and 
employees  are  forbidden  to  be  interested, 
directiy  or  indirectiy,  in  public  contracts, 
purchases,  or  the  employment  of  labor. 
Except  in  the  personal  staff  of  the  Mayor's 
office,  dvil  service  rules  apply.  All  heads 
of  departments  and  members  of  boards 
must  be  recognized  experts  in  their  work, 
or  persons  specially  fitted  by  training, 
education,  or  experience  for  the  positions 
for  which  they  are  selected,  and  they 
must  be  appointed  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation  or  residence.  AH  appointees  of 
the  Mayor  must  be  scrutinized  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they  cannot 
serve  unless  certified  to  by  that  Commis- 
sion. This  is  a  radical  blow  at  the  spoils 
system  and  the  power  of  the  political  boss. 
The  Mayor  has  the  absolute  power  of 
removal,  but  must  file  a  written  statement 
setting  forth  his  reasons  for  the  removal, 
and  the  removed  official  may  make  and 
file  a  written  reply.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  the  powers  of  the  Mayor  are  unusu- 
ally great.  To  act  as  a  check  upon  these 
powers,  a  permanent  board  called  the 
Finance  Commission  has  been  created.  Its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  its  chairman  alone  is  a  salaried  officer. 
This  board  keeps  watch  upon  the  conduct 
of  public  business,  and  sheds  the  light  of 
publicity  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  by 
means  of  this  board,  and  by  the  work  of 
the  individual  Councilmen,  the  voters  may 
be  so  kept  in  toych  with  the  administration 
of  the  Mayor  that  the  power  of  recall 
exercised  by  the  voters  over  the  Mayor 
will  serve  as  a  sufficient  incentive  to  have 
him  conduct  his  office  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  will.  While  the  new  Boston 
charter  gives  the  Mayor  powers  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  any  other  Mayor 
of  an  American  municipality,  it  is  in 
accord  with  fundamental  democracy,  for 
the  administration  of  the  charter  rests 
directiy  upon    the   will   and    consent   of 
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the  people.  The  new  administration  of 
Boston  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  those  who,  like  The  Outlook, 
believe  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  Short  Ballot  to  municipal  politics  is 
the  surest  road  to  municipal  reform. 


THE   BLBCTION    IN 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  deplorable 
results  of  the  recent  elections  was,  as 
briefly  noted  last  week,  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  reformers  and  graft  prose- 
cutors in  San  Francisco,  and  the  election 
of  the  labor  union  demagogue  P.  H. 
McCarthy  as  Mayor  of  that  city.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  after  nearly  six 
years  of  what  the  San  Francisco  CaU  de- 
scribed as  "  the  worst  government  that 
any  dty  ever  survived,"  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  would  have  strained  every 
nerve  to  prevent  the  coming  into  power 
of  another  labor  union  administration — 
and  perhaps  they  did — but  the  "high 
up "  bribers, .  the  saloon-keepers,  the 
gamblers,  the  business  men  who  wanted 
a  "  wide  open  "  town,  and  the  labor  union 
men  who  wanted  to  keep  up  wages 
made  again  a  combination  with  which  the 
better  element  of  the  population  could 
not  cope.  The  Labor  Union  party,  alone 
and  by  itself,  never  could  have  elected  its 
ticket.  In  1905,  when  it  triumphed  for 
the  last  time  prior  to  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion, the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  esti- 
mated that  it  got  nearly  if  not  quite  half 
its  votes  from  corporations  and  their  de- 
pendents, liquor  dealers  and  their  allies, 
small  merchants,  and  the  municipal  de- 
partments. McCarthy  probably  had  less 
support  from  the  municipal  departments 
than  Schmitz  had,  but  he  must  have  had 
the  votes  of  the  whole  disreputable  class, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  from  respecta- 
ble merchants  and  employees  of  corpora- 
tions who  are  not  interested  in  further 
prosecution  of  the  graft  cases  and  who 
think  that  a  "  wide  open  "  town  is  a  good 
town  for  business.  The  attitude  of  a 
large  body  of  voters  toward  the  graft 
prosecution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Heney,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
District  Attorney,  ran  considerably  be- 
hind his  own  ticket.  P.  H.  McCarthy, 
the  newly  elected  Mayor,  is  the  President 


of  the  powerful  Building  Trades  Council 
of  San  Francisco,  and  has  long  been  known 
as  an  able  but  unscrupulous  politician  and  ' 
a  selfish,  domineering  labor  union  leader. 
In  1907,  when  he  ran  for  Mayor  against 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  the  Building 
Trades  Good  Government  Club,  which 
was  composed  wholly  of  workingmen, 
issued  an  address  to  labor  union  voters  in 
which  it  gave  its  reasons  for  believing 
that  his  election  would  be  a  "  calamity  to 
unionism,  as  well  as  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity in  general."  Those  reasons  were, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

1.  When  earnest  union  voters,  in  1901, 
thought  it  important,  in  protection  of  the 
local  unions,  to  elect  a  labor  union  Mayor, 
P.  H.  McCarthy  stood  against  them.  He 
hoped,  by  doing  this,  to  get  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  should  Tobin, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor,  win. 

2.  In  1903  McCarthy  swung  away  from 
the  Democratic  party  and  stood  for  Crocker, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor.  His 
reason  for  supporting  Crocker  and  again 
differing  from  the  great  body  of  imion 
voters  was  that  he  continued  to  hanker  after 
a  place  on  the  Board  of  Works  and  could 
get  it  if  Crocker  were  elected. 

3.  In  1905,  when  the  vileness  of  Schmitz 
was  much  more  p^enerally  known  than  during 
the  campaigns  m  which  McCarthy  fought 
him,  he  did  all  he  could  to  elect  him  and  to 
continue  the  power  of  Ruef. 

4.  In  1907,  when  the  last  vestige  of  doubt 
about  the  character  of  Schmitz  had  been 
swept  away  and  he  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
term  in  San  Quentin,  the'  coalition  between 
him  and  Schmitz  continued,  and  he,  Schmitz, 
and  Tveitmoe  held  close  and  friendly  con- 
sultation in  the  branch  county  jail. 

5.  McCarthy  is  a  tyrant  as  head  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council,  and  God  only 
knows  what  he  would  be  if  to  his  present 
power  were  added  the  authority  and  great 
patronage  of  the  Mayor. 

6.  Two  years  ago  the  Labor  Union  party 
elected  William  H.  Langdon  District  Attor- 
ney. He  has  been  so  faithful  to  his  trust 
that  he  has  won  the  admiration  of  good  men 
all  over  the  United  States.  Yet  McCarthy 
insisted  that  this  honest  officer  should  be 
repudiated  this  year  by  that  same  party^  and 
had  his  way.  What  McCarthy  thus  insisted 
on  was  also  the  will  of  Schmitz,  Ruef,  Pat- 
rick Calhoun,  and  all  the  other  scoundrels 
Langdon  has  been  driving  toward  the  peni- 
tentiary for  their  crimes  against  the  people. 

7.  Every  citizen  who  does  not  favor  mak- 
ing McCarthy  Mayor  and  defeating  Lang- 
don, McCarthy  vilely  abuses  as  a  member 
of  the  Citizens'  Alliance.  No  service  for 
unionism  is  proof  against  his  evil  tongue. 
His  accusations  are  made  against  the  very 
strongest  trade  unionists  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  men  whose  entire  life  work  has  been 
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in  building  up  our  labor  unions.  In  short, 
we  look  upon  P.  H.  McCarthy  as  a  danger 
rather  than  a  strength  to  the  trade  union 
movement,  for  he  is  selfish,  arrogant,  tyran- 
nical, and  of  bad  associations. 

The  man  thus  pictured  by  his  own 
labor  union  associates  is  now  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  and  has  promised  to  make 
the  city  "  the  Paris  of  America.'*  When 
the  spoons,  dives,  gambling-houses,  and 
municipal  cribs  are  again  flourishing  as 
of  old,  the  dealers  in  a  certain  kind  of 
literature  will  perhaps  get  out  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  illuminated  postal  card  which 
was  so  widely  sold  in  the  Schmitz-Ruef 
era  and  which  described  the  end  of  the 
pleasure-loving  and  hilarious  San  Fran- 
ciscan as  follows : 

"  When  you  finally  cash  in. 
And  you  end  this  life  of  sin 

Out  in  'Frisco, 
They  will  gently  toll  a  bell. 
Plant  your  carcass  in  a  deU, 
No  need  to  go  to  hell — 

You're  in  'Frisco." 


Ex-Governor  Murphy,  of 
^  sro^MA'Jf ^     New  Jersey,  has  issued  a 

statement  of  his  political 
creed.  First,  he  would  repeal  the  Direct 
Primary  Law.  Under  the  old  conven- 
tion system,  practically  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  revolt  against  cor- 
rupt leadership  was  to  defeat  the  party  at 
the  polls.  The  primary  secures  an  oph 
portunity  for  such  success  without  defeat- 
ing the  party.  The  working  of  the  new 
law  has  been  popular,  and  has  doubtless 
alarmed  politicians  like  Mr.  Murphy.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  power,  as  they  now  doubtless  realize,  if 
these  primary  election  benefits  are  to  con- 
tinue. Secondly,  Mr.  Murphy  stands  for 
political  assessment  of  office-holders,  "  in- 
cluding the  judges  of  our  highest  court, 
governors,  mayors,  and  the  great  number 
of  salaried  employees  who  owe  their  living 
to  their  party  identification."  The  prepos- 
terousness  of  this  return  to  former  evils  is 
evident,  both  as  to  the  individual  and  as  to 
the  party.  A  good  public  servant,  wish- 
ing to  devote  all  his  energies  to  his  office, 
must  have  his  attention  turned  therefrom 
and  debased;  a  bad  public  servant  is 
made  just  so  much  the  worse  by  hold- 
mg  his  office  on  a  pecuniary  instead  of 
a  public  service  basis.     As  to  the  party. 


it  must  thenceforth  bear  the  obloquy  of 
receiving  into  its  treasury,  for  the  use  of 
a  particular  ix)litical  oi^ganization,  assess- 
ments levied  on  salaries  paid  from  public 
funds  because  paid  by  the  whole  people, 
and  hence  without  suspicion  that  a  per- 
centage was  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
a  political  party.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Murphy 
expresses  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
merit  system,  "  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  position  made  permanent  by  the  law 
instead  of  by  faithfulness  .  .  .  does  not 
materially  increase  the  cost  and  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service."  If 
Mr.  Murphy  thmks  that  present  positions 
under  the  merit  system  are  not  made  per- 
manent by  faithfulness,  he  has  something 
to  learn.  If  he  thinks  that  the  merit  sys- 
tem increases  the  cost  or  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  his  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  statement  of 
the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Census,  who  reported 
that  the  labor  of  taking  the  Census  of 
1890  would  have  cost  two  million  dollars 
less,  and  would  have  been  done  more 
promptly,  if  it  could  have  been  taken  under 
the  merit  system.  Finally,  Mr.  Murphy 
disapproves  of  the  election,  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people.  ■  We  are 
not  surprised.  The  foregoing  confession 
of  faith  would  indicate  that  he,  as  a  re- 
ceptive candidate  for  Senatorial  honors, 
might  well  fear  facing  such  an  election. 


a  thinker  in 
bducati6n 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
who  died  in  Providence 
last  week  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  was  not  only  a  veteran  in  the 
service  of  education  in  this  country,  but 
had  long  been  a  leader  in  that  field,  and 
had  very  widely  and  deeply  influenced 
American  education.  He  was  bom  in 
Connecticut,  spent  two  and  half  years  in 
Yale,  became  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis  in  1858,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  that  city  in  1867. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  the  first  magazine  devoted 
to  philosophy  published  in  this  country. 
St.  Louis  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a 
ver>'  interesting  philosophical  movement, 
which   received  its    impulse    from    Mr. 
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Brockmeyer,  a  German  of  rare  abilitj^,  and 
with  which  Miss  Blow,  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Harris's  pupils,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  other  well-known  teachers 
and  writers  were  associated.  Such  a 
movement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  at 
that  early  day  was  influential  quite  be- 
yond its  numerical  strength,  and  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  pure  thought  was  in  itself 
a  sign  of  advancing  civilization.  Dr. 
Harris  was  a  man  of  philosophic  mind,  a 
profound  student,  and  a  penetrating,  disin- 
terested thinker  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  use  the  Hegelian  terminology  as  a  form 
of  expression.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  country  to  recognize  the  spir- 
itual and  educational  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  to  lend  it  powerful  support. 
His  view  of  education  was  essentially 
spiritual ;  and  his  service  in  interpreting 
education  from  a  spiritual  standpoint  and 
his  determination  to  rest  it  on  a  philo- 
sophical basis  made  him  a  leader  in  Ameri- 
can education.  Before  nature  studies  were 
introduced  into  the  curricula  of  American 
schools  and  colleges  Dr.  Harris  pressed 
their  claims  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
bringing  to  his  task  not  only  philosophical 
insight  but  ample  scholarship.  Latin  and 
Greek  were  to  him  a  recreation,  while 
he  studied  deeply  the  Oriental  languages 
and  literature.  His  acquaintance  with 
these  and  his  mastery  of  HegePs  philoso- 
phy gave  his  view  of  life  breadth  and  in- 
spiration, and  young  men  who  went  to 
talk  with  him  rarely  left  his  presence 
without  gaining  a  glimpse  of  a  larger 
world.  He  was  also  a  student  of  biology 
and  the  related  sciences,  a  mathematician 
and  an  astronomer,  and  an  intelligent 
philosophical  critic  of  the  arts.  He  was 
for  a  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  in  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  his  home  in  that  old  town  was 
a  place  of  illumination.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  school  reports 
at  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1878  won 
for  him  the  honorary  titie  of  "  Officer  of 
the  Academy."  He  was  prominent  in 
the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
and  a  member  of  a  number  of  learned 
societies.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  awarded 
him  an  allowance  of  $3,000  per  annum 
**  as  the  first  man  to  whom  such  recogni- 


tion for  meritorious  service  is  given."  He 
had  just  completed  a  new  edition  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  was  editor  in-chief ;  a  list  of 
his  contributions  to  education  and  philoso- 
phy would  fill  a  column  of  The  Outiook. 
Men  of  the  temper  of  Dr.  Harris,  his  un- 
worldliness,  and  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
truth  are  not  numerous-  in  any  country. 
In  this  country  of  busy  practical  workers 
he  was  pre-eminent  as  a  master  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  American  activi- 
ties in  many  fields. 

Q 

Those  people  who  declare  that 
mbbtIno   ^^  interest  in  religion  is  fading 

out  of  the  minds  of  men  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
size  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  in 
answer  to  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Greer. 
More  than  six  thousand  men  and  women 
filled  the  great  hall  and  overflowed  into 
the  Church  of  Zion  and  St  Timothy  in 
the  near  neighborhood.  A  special  train 
on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  brought  to 
the  city  Churchmen  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Greer  in  his 
opening  remarks  said  that  he  hoped  the 
meeting  would  accomplish  two  things : 
the  bringing  together  of  the  people  of  the 
greatest  diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  numbering  more  than  85,000 
communicants ;  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Church  is  moving  along 
progressive  lines,  as  suggested  by  the 
subject  of  the  evening,  "  The  Victory  of 
the  Christian  Faith."  A  choir  of  more 
than  five  hundred  surpliced  singers  filled 
the  platform,  while  the  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.'  John  the  Divine  sat  at 
the  organ,  and  tiie  great  congregation 
joined  in  singing  some  spirited  missionary 
h>Tnns.  Bishop  Greer's  address  had  a 
ring  of  conviction  and  hope  in  it  which 
was  inspiring  when  he  declared  that  the 
faith  for  which  Christ  stands  in  the  world 
is  not  receding  but  advancing,  is  not  a 
1  )sing  but  a  coming  faith  ;  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  the  most  powerful  single 
factor  in  the  world  to-day,  and  that  it  will 
become  more  powerful  as  the  years  pass. 
Bishop  Hall,  of  Vermont,  said  that  it  is 
Christ  and  Christianity  alone  which  m^e 
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the  political  question  of  woman's  suffrage 
possible,  and  that  the  Christian  faith  has 
raised  her  to  her  position  as  the  compan- 
ion and  helpmate  of  man.  He  declared 
it  the  duty  of  women  to  demand  the  same 
standard  of  purity  in  men  that  men  de- 
mand in  women.  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  laymen  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  spoke  on  the  "  Victories  of  the 
Present ;"  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Lewis  Slattery,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, who  spoke  on  "  Victories  of  the 
Past,"  declared  that  the  period  of  negative 
criticism  is  rapidly  passing.  The  note  of 
this  great  meeting  was  one  of  active  cour- 
age and  steadfast  conviction. 


This  note  of  an  advancing 

A    WEEK  r   '^u  j         r  ■ 

OP  DEVOTION  ^aith  and  of  progressive 
methods  in  Christian  activity 
is  strikingly  reinforced  by  the  appointment 
of  the  week  beginning  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28,  as  a  season  of  special  prayer 
for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  The  setting  apart 
of  a  season  for  prayer  is,  of  course,  as 
old  as  the  Christian  religion.  A  special 
interest  and  significance  attach  to  this 
proposal  because  it  was  made  by  the 
Inter- Brotherhood  Conference  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Pittsburgh  last  February,  at 
which  members  of  more  than  fifteen 
brotherhoods  were  present,  representing 
the  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Methodist,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Univer- 
salist  bodies.  Since  that  Conference  was 
held,  promises  of  co-operation  have  been 
received  from  the  Men's  Organization  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  from  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  John  in  this  country,  and  from, 
the  Brotherhoods  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  New  Zea- 
land, from  the  Church  of  England's  Men's. 
Society,  and  from  the  heads  of  several 
churches  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Outlook 
has  often  had  occasion  to  declare  that  co- 
operation in  work  is  a  straight  path  to  the 
unity  of  Christians ;  but  quite  as  impor- 
tant and  significant  is  co-operation  in 
prayer,  and  the  fact  that  this  great  army 
of  laymen,  representing  so  many  creeds 
and  organizations,  should  unite  in  a  week 
of  devotion,  is  an  inspiring  evidence  of  the 


spread  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  among  the 
Churches. 


THE  NEW  THEATER 


The  New  I'heater  in 
New  York  was  dedicated 
on  November  6,  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  8. 
The  opening  ceremonies  were  attended 
by  an  audience  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  city's  intellectual,  artistic,  and  social 
citizenship.  The  exercises  were  simple. 
The  builder  of  the  structure,  Mr.  Otto  M. 
Eidlitz,  delivered  its  keys  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings,  of  the  firm  of  Carrere  &  Hast- 
ings, the  architects.  Mr.  Hastings  in  turn 
handed  them  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  represented  the  founders.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan accepted  the  keys,  thanked  those 
who  had  planned  and'  constructed  the 
building,  declared  the  theater  open,  and 
dedicated  it  "to  the  service  of  the  drama 
and  to  the  citizens  of  New  York."  The 
following  ode  by  Percy  Mackaye,  set  to 
music  from  Gounod's  "Redemption,"  was 
sunfe  by  a  chorus : 

"  Awake,  awake,  awake, 

Spirits  of  Aspiration ! 

And  hasten  to  renew 

Your  ministering  vows ; 

For  lo  1  the  Prince  of  Faery 

Returns  within  your  walls. 

Back  from  his  ancient  bright  dominions. 

Awake,  awake,  awake. 

For  he  is  crowned  again. 

But  who  is  he,  the  Prince  of  Faery  ? 

Of  Hellas  he  was  god,  a  swan  was  he  in 

Avon. 
But  who  is  he,  the  Prince  of  Faery? 
Of  little  children  lord,  of  men  and  angels 

master: 
Within  the  human  mind  he  rules  the  world." 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor 
Hughes  and  Senator  Root,  and  the  pro- 
gramme ended  with  what  one  could  hope 
was  prophetic  of  the  quality  and  spirit  of 
the  New  Theater's  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama.  '  To  the  members  of 
the  New  Theater  company,  grouped  on 
one  side  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Forbes- Robert- 
son, one  of  the  most  prominent  and  capa- 
ble actors  on  the  English  stage,  delivered 
Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players.  In  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  bearing,  in  clearness  and 
purity  of  enunciation,  in  naturalness  of 
expression,  and  in  sympathy  and  insight 
in  interpretation,  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's 
representation    was  a  model  which  the 
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assembled  players  would  do  well  to  study 
and  emulate.  The  New  Theater  is  a 
large  edifice,  of  dignified  exterior,  and 
with  an  interior  admirably  adapted  for 
convenience  and  comfort.  It  is  decorated 
with  a  lavish  hand,  in  a  style  ornate  but 
not  flamboyant.  It  has  broad  corridors, 
a  stately  foyer  where  it  is  proposed  to 
have  orchestral  music  during  intermissions, 
abundant  staircases — the  two  principal 
ones  at  the  comers  being  double  like  the 
famous  staircase  in  the  chateau  of  Cham- 
bord — accessible  cloak-rooms,  a  tea-room, 
smoking  and  ladies'  rooms,  and  numer- 
ous courteous  and  well-trained  attendants. 
The  auditorium  is  large  but  well  planned. 
It  is  a  semi-ellipse,  with  its  greatest  length 
parallel  to  the  stage,  bringing  every  seat 
as  close  to  the  curtain  as  so  large  a  house 
permits.  At  first  the  acoustics  of  .the 
auditorium  seemed  a  litde  doubtful,  but  at 
the  later  performances  the  conditions  have 
been  improved,  and  final  judgment  on 
this  important  point  should  be  reserved 
till  the  management  has  had  time  to  deal 
with  it  with  experience  and  experiment  to 
guide  it.  Doubtless  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  players  with  so  large  an  auditorium 
had  not  a  litde  to  do  with  the  first 
disappointing  results.  They  are  already 
growing  used  to  their  surroundings  and 
learning  to  get  their  voices  out  to  fill  the 
unwonted  spaces. 


The  purpose  and  spirit 
THE  PURPOSE  OP        r   ^     \t        Theater 

THE    NEW   THEATER    ^^      '^^      INCW      i  ncatCr 

were  well  described  by 
Governor  Hughes  and  Senator  Root  in 
their  addresses.     Governor  Hughes  said  : 

This  is  not  a  dramatic  club.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
few.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  provide  exclusive 
privileges.  This  should  be  regarded  as  the 
people's  theater,  making:  an  appeal  to  the 
mtetligent  public,  and  it  shoula  be  gener- 
ously supported  by  the  public.  .  .  .  We  wel- 
come this  institution  tonday,  because,  by  the 
foundation  that  has  here  been  provided  by 
men  of  means,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  drama  which  might  not  be  afforded 
if  the  field  were  left  solely  to  be  occupied  by 
those  who  were  impelled  purely  by  commer- 
cial considerations ;  and  we  are  content  to 
believe  that,  with  actors  well  trained,  with 
companies  well  provided,  with  excellent  man- 
agement, and  the  representation  of  the  drama 
according  to  its  best  traditions,  a  sure  appeal 
wiU  be  made  to  the  intelligence  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 


Senator  Root  expressed  a  ^milar  senti- 
ment, and  then  said : 

This  instittttion  abjures  all  pretensions 
covered  bv  the  cant  pnrase  about  "  elevating 
the  stage."  Its  purpose  is  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  preserve  what  is  best  in  the  drama'by 
making  it  possible  to  present  what  is  best 
upon  the  stage,  even  though  the  demands  of 

Srofit  and  the  requirements  for  profit  may 
emand  a  lower  standard.  .  .  .  Here  can  be 
found  enjoyment  which  leaves  no  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth ;  here  the  managers  may  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  sensational  and  meretri- 
cious ;  and  here  for  many  and  many  a  year 
shall  be  exerted  to  the  full  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  acted  drama  upon  the  minds^ 
the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  our  people. 

The  theater  is  to  present  two  kinds  of 
entertainment — the  drama,  including  both 
those  plays  which  time  and  the  Universal 
judgment  have  made  classics,  and  new 
plays  of  merit  and  promise — and  operas 
of  the  kind  best  suited  for  presentation  in 
a  comparatively  small  auditorium.  It  has 
a  stock  company  of  twenty-six  members, 
which  will  be  augmented  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  special  presenta- 
tions. The  company  includes  Miss  JuUa 
Marlowe  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothera,  the 
veterans  Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  Miss  Rose 
Coghlan,  and  Mr.  Albert  Bruning,  the 
well-known  character  actors  Mr.  Rowland 
Buckstone  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk,  Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  who  has  made 
a  pronounced  success  on  the  £ngli]sh 
stage,  Mr.  Jacob  Wendell,  Jt.,  for  several 
years  the  best-known  amateur  in  New 
York,  and  several  young  women  of  per- 
sonal charm  and  promising  slbility-^Misfe" 
Olive  VVyndham,  Miss  Forbes-Robertson, 
Miss  Jessie  Busley,  and  Miss  Leah  Bate- 
man-Hunter.  During  the  first  week  two 
plays  'ivere  presented.  The  first  was 
**  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  staged  with  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  of  effect,  and  acted 
with  earnestness  and  zeal.  Unfortunately, 
neither  Mr.  Sothem  nor  Miss  Marlowe 
seems  to  rise  quite  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  two  principal  characters,  but  where 
on  the  stage  to-day  would  you  find  the 
ideal  Antony  or  the  ideal  Cleopatra? 
The  performance  as  a  whole  was  credita- 
ble, but  it  indicated  what  students  of  the 
stage  were  already  sadly  conscious  of — 
that  modem  methods  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment do  not  give  the  solid  foundation  of 
dramatic  training  essential  for  an  adequate 
itendenng  in  all  its  parts  of,  for  instance, 
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a  Shakespearean  tragedy.  How  few 
modem  players  can  read  blank  verse 
intelligendy  and  acceptably!  But  this 
fact  points  the  way  to  just  one  of 
the  services  which  the  New  Theater 
ought  to  perform.  The  stock  com- 
pany, so  universal  in  days  gone  by,  so 
nearly  unknown  to-day,  is  the  best  school 
for  the  training  of  the  actor  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  art.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  New  Theater  may  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  new  group  of 
skilled  players,  able  to  play  many  parts  in 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
theater.  The  second  play  was  "The 
Cottage  in  the  Air,"  adapted  by  Edward 
Knoblauch  from  a  story  by  the  author  of 
"  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden." 
It  is  a  pleasant,  tranquil  comedy,  and  it 
was  played  acceptably  by  members  of  the 
company,  with  Miss  Olive  Wyndham  in 
the  central  part. 


Monday  and  Tuesday 
HousBD^iN*BosTON     ^f  last  wcck  wcre  days 

of  special  interest,  not 
to  say  excitement,  to  Bostonians  aesthet- 
ically inclined.  On  Monday  evening  the 
new  Opera-House  held  its  first  public 
audience,  and  on  Tuesday  the  doors  of 
the  Art  Museum,  on  the  same  avenue, 
were  for  the  first  time  opened.  The  Art 
Museum  is  not  a  new  institution ;  it  is  the 
same  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  which 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  its  home 
between  Trinity  Church  and  the  Public 
Library,  in  the  building  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  made  of  German  children's 
blocks.  Those  who  gathered  together  on 
Tuesday,  therefore,  were  actuated  by  curi- 
osity, not  in  a  new  institution,  but  in  an 
established  institution's  new  building. 
The  new  structure  is  extensive,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  on  an  avenue  which 
abounds  in  buildings  of  a  public  and  insti- 
tutional character.  What  interested  Bos- 
ton really  more  than  the  Museum,  however, 
last  week,  was  the  opening  of  the  new 
Opera-House.  Local  pride  seems  for  the 
time  being  to  be  centered  there.  There 
is  justification  for  this  pride.  This  Opera- 
House  and  the  organization  that  maintains 
it  are  distinctively  Boston  products.  For 
years  the  only  opera  that  Boston  has 
heard  has  been  that  which  some  visiting 


company  has  produced  there.  Musical 
taste  in  Boston  has  apparentiy  been  satis- 
fied by  concerts ;  and  with  good  reason. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  orchestral 
and  chamber  concerts  been. more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  exacting  musical 
taste.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
growing  an  appetite  for  opera.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan, 
who  gave  the  site  for  the  building,  and 
to  the  patient  and  efficient  service  of  a 
number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  the 
Opera-House  is  a  reality.  Among 
those  whose  services  were  indispensable, 
it  is  hard  to  select  any  for  .special  men- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  proj- 
ect would  not  have  succeeded  without 
the  skillful  executive  work  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Converse,  whose  achievements  as 
a  composer  in  opera,  in  orchestral  music, 
and  in  choral  music  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  efficient  service  in  promoting  in 
many  ways  the  interests  of  music  in 
America.  The  new  Opera-House  has 
been  constructed  with  a  very  large  admix- 
ture of  common  sense.  The  money  has 
been  used  for  making  it  a  serviceable 
opera-house.  Its  plain  exterior  testifies 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built. 
Its  interior  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
use.  It  seats  about  two  thousand  per- 
sons, and  it  will  hold  no  others  thai  those 
it  seats.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  re- 
markable, and  its  system  of  ventilation 
has  received  the  highest  praise  such  a 
system  can  receive,  namely,  that  no  one 
in  the  audience  thinks  about  the  air. 
The  chorus  which  has  been  organized  has 
proved  itself  efficient,  and  the  ballet  is  well 
trained ;  and  both  are^  chiefly  American. 
The  most  vigorous  criticism  of  the  house 
has  been  with  regard  to  the  arrangements 
for  receiving  and  distributing  those  who 
come  by  carriage.  That  Bostonians  are 
appreciative  of  this  new  institution  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  boxes  and 
all  the  seats  in  the  parquet  are  engaged 
by  subscribers  for  three  seasons  to  come. 
Notwithstanding  the  propitious  opening 
of  this  Opera-House,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  musical  critics  and  music- 
lovers,  the  greatest  musical  organization 
in  the  United  States,  will  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  musical  institution  in 
Boston. 
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As    is    well   known, 

THE    NBW    UNIVERSITY    .  i  ^^^      •        ^.    ,^^,„-    ^ 

FOR  CHINA  <^nere    is   a*  growing 

demand  for  advanced 
university  education  among  the  Chinese. 
The  University  of  Tokyo  has  recently  had 
as  many  as  seven  thousand  Chinese  stu- 
dents. Large  numbers  of  students  from 
China  are  studying  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. In  China  itself  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  being  founded.  But,  for  want  of 
qualified  teachers,  few  as  yet  are  efficient. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new 
educational  institutions  in  China  is  their 
strongly  materialistic  bias.  Hence  there 
is  special  need  of  Christian  university 
training.  The  Joint  Committee  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Teachers  and  Lecturers 
formed  last  year  to  report  concerning  the 
matter  wishes  to  follow  the  organization  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
— ^thatis,  a  group  of  independent  colleges, 
each  more  or  less  complete  in  itself,  but 
gathered  about  a  common  center,  with  a 
common  standard,  a  common  examination 
system,  and  a  certain  number  of  common 
professorships.  It  is  intended  as  much  as 
possible  to  utilize  already  existing  institu- 
tions in  China,  no  matter  how  struggling 
or  low  in  standard  they  may  be,  and 
ultimately  to  weld  and  band  them  into 
such  unity  and  advance  that  their  common 
degree  will  be  recognized  both  in  China 
and  in  the  world  at  large  as  equal  to  the 
best.  When  this  idea  was  announced, 
there  was  keen  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  various  mission  colleges  in  China  to 
gain  the  proposed  new  institution  for 
their  particular  center.  A  joint  meeting 
has  recently  been  held  between  the  E  iglish 
commission,  an  American  commission,  and 
a  local  commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  various  missions.  The  English 
plan  has  been  accepted  in  the  main,  and  a 
scheme  of  university  government  has  been 
drawn  up  combining  the  strong  points  of 
the  English  and  American  systems.  As  the 
commission  as  a  whole  has  on  it  graduates 
of  the  English  universities,  of  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  other 
American  universities,  it  seems  eminently 
fitted  to  form  an  international  plan  of 
government.  The  locality  which  appeals 
most  as  a  place  of  settlement  is  that  of 
Wuchang,  a  provincial  capital,  the  seat  of 
the  vice-regal  government  of  the  two 
great  provinces  of  Hupe  and  Hunan^  with 


a  metropolitan  population  in  three  con- 
tiguous cities  of  over  two  million  people. 
All  the  Government  colleges  of  modem 
learning  for  the  two  provinces  are  located 
there,  and  also  the  educational  institutions 
of  four  leading  missionary  societies. .  Wu- 
chang, with  its  neighboring  cities,  forms 
the  Empire's  geographical  as  w^  as  com- 
mercial and  railway  center,  and,  what  is 
X>erhaps  of  equal  importance,  the  Mandarin 
spoken  there  can  be  understood  by  people 
from  northern  and  southern  provinces, 
who  cannot  understand  each  other.  The 
contribution  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
the  new  university  will  not  be  more  dis- 
tinctive than  will  that  of  the  American 
universities,  for  the  latter  can  handle 
science  and  engineering  branches  better 
than  can  the  English  universities.  But,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  genius  of  the  present 
movement  is  that  it  is  religious,  the  basis 
being  broad  enough  to  include  all  those 
who  call  themselves  Christian.  The 
cardinal  principle  laid  down  by  the  com- 
mission is  that  university  professors  and 
teachers  shall  not  be  asked  to  subscribe  to 
any  definite  formulas  of  Christian  belief, 
but  they  must  be  men  of  strong  Christian 
principles  and  with  keen  sympathy  with 
missionary  ideals.  Such  an  .  institution, 
founded  at  the  present  time,  may  ulti- 
mately mold  the  Empire's  educational 
ideals. 

B 
Mr.    A.  C.  Veatch, 

THE     PROTECTION    OP        .u      ^L    •  r  ^i. 

THB  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  thc  Chairman  of  the 
Land  Classification 
Board  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  pal- 
pable error  in  an  editorial  paragraph  in 
the  issue  of  September.25  on  "  The  Rapid 
Disappearance  of  Public  Land."  In  that 
paragraph  we  said:  "  The  people  of  the 
United  States  now  own  less  than  four 
one-thousandths  of  the  public  land  for- 
merly in  their  possession — a  very  small 
fraction.  .  .  .  Leaving  out  the  Alaskan 
area  and  the  appropriated  and  reserved 
areas  of  the  country  proper,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  now  the  propri- 
etor of  386,873,787  acres  of  the  least 
valuable  land  of  our  original  possession 
of  over  one  billion  acres."  Obviously, 
386,000,000  acres  is  very  far  from  being 
only  four  one-thousandths  of  one  billion 
acres.     As  Mr.  Veatch  points  out,  "  it  is 
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dearly  over  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  one 
billion."  He  adds  further  illuminating 
comment : 

The  original  area  of  the  public  land  was 
approximately  1 ,442,4 1 0,880  acres.  The  area 
of  unappropnated  and  unreserved  land  which 
is  given  in  The  Outlook,  taken  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  is  over  26  per  cent  of  this  total 
area.  If  the  area  of  forest  reserves,  National 
parks,  National  monuments,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations is  included  in  the  above,  the  total 
area  of  the  National  land  is  over  500,000,000 
acres.  You  are  doing  a  very  important  work 
in  bringing  and  keeping  before  the  people 
the  need  of  revising  the  public  land  laws. 
This  fi^ht  for  better  laws  and  more  adequate 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  should  be  all  uie  more  strenuous  since 
there  is  still  a  considerable  estate  left  to  fight 
for — not  four  one-thousandths  of  the  public 
domain,  but  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  one- 
thousandths.  This  land  is  not  entirely  the 
leavings.  The  Government  to-day  controls 
an  important  part  of  the  greatest  phosphate 
deposits  in  the  world.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  coal  lands  of  the  Western  United  States 
are  still  public  property,  and  that  this  is  no 
mean  estate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
very  small  part  of  this  territory  acted  on  by 
the  Coal  Land  Classification  Board  of  the 
Geological  Survey  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1909,  the  selling  price 
was  fixed  at  over  $97,000,000.  These  prop- 
erties the  Government  unquestionably  owns. 

Mr.  Veatch's  statement  of  the  situation 
only  corroborates  The  Outlook's  conten- 
tion that  the  conditions  in  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States  demand  most 
urgent  action  from  Congress.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  public  do- 
main has  gone  over  to  private  ownership. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  up  by  individuals 
with  bona-fide  purposes  of  settlement 
and  development.  But  not  a  little  has 
passed  into  corporate  rather  than  individ- 
ual ownership,  without  adequate  return 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  destined  to 
be  so  developed  as  to  enrich  the  few 
without  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
many.  No  small  amount  of  public  wealth 
in  the  form  of  lands,  water,  minerals,  for- 
est and  water  powers  still  belongs  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  day  of  individ- 
ual ownership  and  individual  development 
of  such  resources  is  well-nigh  past.  Before 
it  is  irrevocably  too  late,  the  Nation  should 
see  to  it  by  careful  and  far-seeing  legis- 
lation that  no  more  of  the  public  resources 
are  alienated  without  the  most  ample  re- 
turn to  the  whole  people  whose  property 
they  are. 


SECRETARY  BALLINGER 

AND   OUR  NATIONAL 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  L.  R.  Glavis,  recently  an  official  of 
the  General  Land  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  who  was  dismissed 
from  the  Government  service  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  for  bringing  what  the  President 
believed  to  be  unsupported  and  unwar- 
ranted charges  of  malfeasance  in  office 
against  Secretary  Ballinger,  has  made 
these  charges  public  m  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  article  in  the  pages  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly. 

While  Mr.  Glavis  does  not  say  so 
openly,  he  distinctly  mtiniates  that  the 
nghts  of  the  people  in  the  Alaska  Coal 
Cases  have  not  been  and  will  not  be 
properly  protected  by  Secretary  Ballinger 
because  the  latter  has  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  case  ot  the  claimants.  This  is  the 
gravest  charge  that  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  a  Government  officer.  If  true,  it 
should  result  in  the  instant  dismissal  of 
such  an  officer  from  the  Government 
service.  If  it  is  made  recklessly  or  with- 
out proper  evidence,  no  matter  how  patri- 
otic may  be  the  motives  of  the  accuser, 
that  accuser  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
Government  service.  The  full  statement 
of  Mr.  Glavis,  now  made  public,  in  our 
judgment  fully  justifies  the  action  of  the 
President  in  dismissing  Mr.  Glavis.  The 
question  was  not,  Is  Mr.  Glavis  an  honest, 
a  patriotic,  and  a  zealous  public  servant  ? 
it  was,  whether  Secretary  Ballinger,  ac- 
cused by  his  subordinate  of  being  dishon- 
est, was  guilty.  The  President  reviewed 
the  charges  in  detail,  decided,  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity,  that  Mr.  Ballinger  was  inno- 
cent, and  pursued  the  only  possible  and 
proper  course  in  dismissing  the  accuser 
when  he  dismissed  the  charges. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case  at  the 
time,  The  Outlook  asserted  that  the 
President's  judgment  concerning  Secre- 
tar}^  Ballinger's  honor  and  integrity  would 
be  accepted  as  final  by  the  country,  but 
that  it  was  "  in  bad  taste  "  for  Mr.  Bal- 
linger to  accept  a  counsel  fee  from  clients 
whose  claim  had  been  investigated  by 
his  Bureau  and  "  to  this  day  lies  under 
the  charge  of  being  fraudulent."  Since 
publishing  this  statement  The  Outiook 
has  made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the 
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history  and  records  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger  asserts,  and  the  records  of  his  De- 
partment which  we  have  examined  confirm 
his  assertion,  that  when  he  left  the  General 
Land  Office  in  March,  1908,  he  was  not 
aware  of  specific  and  definite  charges  of 
fraud  agamst  the  Cunningham  claims, 
which  charges  have  developed  since  he 
left  the  office.  There  are  over  nine  hun- 
dred Alaska  claims,  of  which  the  Cunning- 
ham claims  form  only  thirty-three.  Most 
of  the  Alaskan  coal  frauds  are  frauds  of 
"  dummy  "  entries.  No  such  charge  is 
made  against  the  Cunningham  claims; 
their  alleged  illegality  rests  upon  the  belief 
of  some  of  the  Government  officials  that 
the  original  entrymen  had  entered  into  a 
prohibited  combination  before  making 
their  entries.  This  is  a  question  of  fact 
which  will  be  determmed  by  evidence  at 
the  coming  hearing.  It  may  be  that  this 
iU^al  combination  was  made;  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  evidence  so  far 
made  public  points  in  this  direction ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  General  Land  Office  the  Cunning- 
ham group  had  an  entirely  different  status 
from  the  "  dummy  "  entry  groups,  and  that 
the  head  of  a  great  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  every  aspect  of  every  one  of  the  nine 
hundred  claims.  The  Outlook  is  there- 
fore very  glad  to  withdraw  its  charge  of 
bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ballinger, 
which  it  rested  on  the  ground  that  he 
accepted  a  retainer  from  claimants  whose 
cause  he  knew  was  tainted.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Ballinger  should 
have  acted  even  in  an  unimportant  capac- 
ity as  an  attorney  in  the  case.  The  inci- 
dent, and  we  think  Secretary  Ballinger 
will  agree  with  us,  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  Secretary  Lamar's  opinion  that 
the  law,  which  forbids  an  officer  of  the 
Government  from  appearing  within  two 
years  of  his  retirement  from  office  on  be- 
half of  any  claim  against  the  Government 
that  was  pending  during  his  term  of  office, 
was  intended  to  include,  not  merely  money 
claims,  but  all  claims  of  every  sort  If 
this  construction  of  the  law,  which  we 
are  bound  to  say  has  been  construed  by 
most  Government  authorities  as  simply 
referring  to  money  claims,  had  been  fol- 
\yiticd  by  Secretary  Ballinger,  he  would 
^vc  been  saved  a  very  large  part  if  not 


'S^  of  the  discomfort  which  he  has  suffered 
in  connection  with  the  Cunningham  case. 
Finally,  the  facts  brought  out  in  public 
discussion  of  this  matter,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  speeches  of  the  President 
during  his  recent  tour  and  the  statements 
of  Secretary  Ballinger  to  the  press  and  to 
private  individuals,  give  every  assurance 
that  this  Administration  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  a  rigorous  policy  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
servation of  National  resources.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found,  from  a  reading  of 
the  President's  forthcoming  Message, 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  this  Admin- 
istration believes  m  applying  to  all  the 
National  resources  not  now  in  private 
hands,  consisting  of  coal,  mining  and  min- 
eral lands,  water  powers,  and  timber,  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  applied  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  the  face  of  powerful 
opposition,  to  the  settlement  of  some  street 
railway  problems — namely,  the  doctrine  oi 
Government  ownership  and  private  oper* 
ation.  If  Secretary  Ballinger  advocates 
this  doctnne  (as  we  believe  he  will),  and 
if  the  Administration  throws  its  weight 
in  favor  of  whatever  l^;islation  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  doctrine  effective, 
real  conservation  will  receive  a  forward  im- 
pulse of  profound  importance.  Whether, 
under  the  doctrine  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  private  operation,  the  right  to 
develop  the  wealth  shall  be  leased  or  sold 
to  private  capital  is  a  detail,  although  an 
exceedingly  important  one,  to  be  left  for 
future  discussion.  We  here  put  ourselves 
on  record  as  advocating  the  leasing,  and 
not  the  selling,  system. 


THE  LESSON  OF  A  GREAT 

GENEROSITY 

In  its  issue  last  week  The  Oudook  de- 
scribed the  late  Mr.  John  Stewart  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  who,  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  applied  his  energy  and  his 
working  power  to  wider  and  more  imp^- 
sonal  interests,  adding  that  his  chief  |oy 
in  life  was  to  help  people  with  wise  gifte 
of  money.  The  magnitude  of  those  gifts 
and  their  number  were  probably  known  to 
no  living  person.  Mr.  Kennedy  himself 
had  probably  forgotten  many  of  them  ;  for 
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it  is  the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  forget 
his  virtues  and  remember  his  faults.  The 
Outlook's  judgment  of  this  able  and  large- 
hearted  man  received  dramatic  confirma- 
tion when  his  will  was  published.  It  is 
estimated  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  wealth 
exceeded  sixty  millions,  and  that  under 
his  will  at  least  half  that  amount  will 
be  distributed  for  the  betterment  of 
men,  in  educational,  religious,  or  philan- 
thropic ways.  These  gifts  are  made 
without  conditions,  a  fact  significant  alike 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  wisdom  and  of  his 
generosity ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
man  standing  outside  the  management  of 
an  institution  can  foresee  circumstances 
that  will  arise  in  the  future  and  determine 
the  direction  in  which  his  beneficence 
shall  be  applied.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not 
attempt  to  control  this  great  mass  of 
wealth  after  his  death.  He  selected  the 
objects  of  his  beneficence  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  then  trusted  the  management  of 
his  funds  implicitly  to  their  integrity  and 
skiU. 

These  colossal  gifts  involve  a  colos- 
sal fortune  accumulated  through  many 
years  of  tireless  energy  and  unusual 
capacity  for  affairs.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  Mr.  Kennedy,  although  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  counting  his 
millions  by  the  score,  had  never  been 
attacked  as  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had 
never  been  misrepresented  or  abused. 
So  far  as  the  records  show,  no  man  has 
envied  him  his  great  possessions,  nor 
has  any  class  made  war  on  him.  The 
Outlook  has  protested  many  times  against 
the  assumption  that  the  endeavor  to  im- 
pose regulations  of  various  kinds  on  great 
accumulations  of  active  capital  was  an 
attack  on  wealth.  The  American  people 
are  not  an  envious  people,  nor  are  they  in 
any  large  number  communistic  or  radically 
socialistic  in  their  temper  of  mind.  They 
have  an  mgrained  and  probably  unshaka- 
ble faith  in  individual  initiative  and  in 
financial  success  as  the  result  of  courage, 
integrity,  and  hard  work.  What  they 
want  in  this  country  is  not  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
equality  of  opportunity.  There  has  been 
no  agitation  against  property  except  in 
the  mouths  of  a  few  radicals,  negligible  in 
number.  -  There  has  been  vigorous  agita- 
tion against  unfairness,  injustice,  and  dis- 


honesty, and  that  agitation  will  continue 
until  these  causes  of  discontent  are  re- 
moved. Mr.  Kennedy  acquired  a  vast 
fortune  by  fair  and  just  means,  and  no 
one  envied  his  prosperity. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  distribution 
of  this  vast  wealth  is  the  ground  on 
which  that  distribution  was  made;  the 
attitude  toward  the  community  which 
that  distribution  expressed : 

Having  been  greatly  prospered  [reads  one 
of  the  articles  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  will]  in  the 
business  which  I  carried  on  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  this  my  adopted  country,  and 
being  desirous  of  leaving  some  expression  of 
my  sympathy  with  its  religious,  charitable, 
benevolent,  and  educational  institutions,  I 
give  and  bequeath  out  of  the  rest,  residue, 
and  remainder  of  my  estate,  after  payment 
in  full  of  all  the  gifts  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going articles  of  this  my  will,  the  following 
legacies. 

And  then  follows  a  long  series  of  gifts, 
ranging  from  five  thousand  to  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  to  various  colleges, 
homes,  missions,  associations,  schools,  in- 
firmaries, hospitals.  With  a  lavish  hand 
Mr.  Kennedy  pours  money  into  the  great 
public  institutions  of  New  York ;  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  Public  Library, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  receive  $2,250,000  each ;  the 
Presbyterian  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  Church  Erection  Fund 
receive  the  same  amount.  The  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  receives  $1,500,000.  The 
United  Charities  of  New  York  and  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople  receive  the  same 
amount ;  while  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  of  the.  Charity 
Organization  Association  each  receive 
$750,000.  Many  other  institutions  receive 
liberal  bequests.  Finally,  after  the  specific 
bequests  are  paid,  the  residuary  estate, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  very  large,  will 
be  divided  in  fixed  proportions  among  cer- 
tain public  institutions  named  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  very  materially 
increase  the  amount  received  by  them. 

Here  is  the  most  conspicuous  example 
in  the  history  of  the  country  of  the  man 
who  worked  for  his  city,  and  divided  his 
prosperity  with  his  city,  who  paid  back 
with  a  lavish  hand  that  which  had  been 
given  him  in  the  way  of  favorable  oppor- 
tunities  for   fortune,   protection,    safety, 
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health,  and  pleasure.  Here  is  the  most 
striking  recognition  in  the  history  of 
America  of  that  civic  obligation  which  rests 
upon  the  men  who,  under  the  Ameridan 
system,  have  risen  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
have  made  almost  unlimited  use  of  the 
great  opportunities  which,  under  American 
institutions,  are  open  to  every  capable  and 
energetic  boy ;  of  that  Christian  steward- 
ship under  which  a  man  holds  his  wealth, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  Here  is  a  suggestion 
of  a  possible  cure  for  a  great  number  of 
the  ills  which  afflict  the  social  and  indus- 
trial order  of  the  day.  If  Mr.  Kennedy's 
spirit  were  general ;  if  every  man  recog- 
nized his  double  obligation  to  his  family 
and  his  fellows,  if  every  man  worked 
with  one  hand  for  those  nearest  bim  and 
with  the  other  hand  for  those  less  for- 
tunate than  himself,  the  destructive  ele- 
ment in  society  would  practically  disap- 
pear. Justice  must  go  even-handed  with 
generosity;  but  out  of  such  a  spirit  as 
that  which  expressed  itself  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's noble  gifts  would  come  such  recti- 
fications of  the  social  and  economic  order, 
such  modifications  of  existing  law  and 
provision  for  future  need,  that  the  cry  of 
injustice  would  be  silenced  forever. 

B 

A  CLOSED  QUESTION 

Two  dependencies  of  the  United  States 
are  greeting  new  Governors.  Colonel 
George  R.  ('olton  has  recently  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  as  Governor  of 
Porto  Kico,  succeeding  Mr.  Regis  H. 
Post;  and  Mr.  W.  Cameron  Forbes  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  General  James 
F.  Smith  as  (Jovemor-General  of  the 
Philippines.  Thus  in  the  nearest  and  in 
the  nu)sl  distant  of  our  island  possessions 
there  is  a  change  of  administration. 

This  change  in  administration,  however, 
does  not  mean  in  either  case  a  change  of 
substantial  policy.  In  many  details,  not 
improbably  in  some  important  methods, 
there  may  be  a  difference.  Personality 
weighs  heavily  in  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  change  in  personality  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  In  Porto  Rico  the  differ- 
ence is  striking.  Mr.  Post  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  able  of  that  younger 
group  of  men  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  drew 
into  public  life,  and  whose  fine  spuit  of 


disinterested  service  has  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  great  body 
of  men  in  civil  position.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  the  retiring  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  the  new  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  graduated  a  year  ahead  of 
him  at  Harvard.  In  particular  Mr.  Post 
has  been  frank,  outspoken,  energetic. 
Under  his  administration  progress  in 
Porto  Rico  has  been  marked.  Not  the 
least  evidence  of  this  progress  has  been 
the  freedom  which  the  Porto  Ricans 
themselves  have  shown  in  their  expression 
of  opinion.  This  evidence  is  quite  as 
striking  as  the  extraordinary  material  ad- 
vance which  the  island  has  made.  Mr. 
Post's  successor.  Colonel  Colton,  is  a  man 
of  different  temperament.  Of  middle  age, 
suave,  diplomatic,  but  firm,  he  brings  to 
his  new  position  a  wide  experience  gained 
particularly  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Santo 
Domingo.  He  has  special  knowlecfee  on 
tariff  matters,  and  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  commercial  development.  In 
the  Philippines,  conversely,  the  military 
man  is  succeeded  by  the  man  of  purely 
civilian  training,  the  older  man  by  the 
younger.  General  Smith  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Califomian ;  Mr.  Forbes, 
known  to  Harvard  graduates  as  ^'  Cam  " 
Forbes,  one-time  coach  of  the  Harvard 
football  eleven,  comes  of  a  distinguished 
Massachusetts  family  of  Puritan  antece- 
dents and  Abditionist  traditions.  Five 
years  ago  Mr.  Forbes  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, prompted  by  public  s{Mrit,  to  serve 
on  the  Philippine  Commission.  He  has 
recently  been  Acting  Governor  of  the 
islands.  Such  a  change  in  personality 
must  have  its  effect,  but  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  beside  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  policy  of  the  Government  remains 
unchanged. 

That  policy  is  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. It  is  American  not  only  in  the  sprit 
of  optimism  with  which  it  has  been  imder- 
taken,  but  also — and  chiefly — in  the  object 
which  it  has  in  view.  That  object  is  the 
training  of  a  people  accustomed  to  autoc- 
racy in  the  art  of  self-government. 

It  IS  said  that  this  policy  is  Utopian 
because  it  has  never  been  undertaken  by 
any  other  government.  The  example  is 
cited  of  two  of  the  most  successful 
colonizing  powers — ^Holland  and  England. 
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Neither  of  these  nations  has  established 
its  colonial  governments  with  the  express 
purpose  of  teaching  the<lependent  peoples 
within  the  confines  of  the  colonies  how  to 
govern  themselves ;  and  yet  no  nations  on 
earth  can  show  such  successful  and  well- 
established  colonial  governments  as  these. 
For  the  United  States,  a  novice  in  colo- 
nial government,  to  undertake  a  task 
which  no  other  nation,  even  the  most 
successful,  has  attempted,  is,  it  is  aigued, 
visionary  and  impracticable,  and  can  end 
only  in  failure. 

In  part,  this  is  reasoning  from  false 
analogy.  Because  the  dependencies  of 
other  countries  are  colonies,  therefore  it 
is  assumed  that  the  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  are  colonies.  That  assump- 
tion is  contrary  to  fact  A  colony  may  be 
one  of  two  sorts.  It  may  be  like  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  a  settlement 
of  people  who  have  left  their  mother 
country  to  live  in  an  iminhabited  region. 
In  that  case  the  mother  country  extends 
its  government  to  that  r^on  in  the  inter- 
est not  only  of  the  settlers  but  of  its  own 
people,  of  whom  the  settlers  are  a  part. 
Or  a  colony,  like  the  English  colony  in 
Egypt,  may  be  a  settlement  of  people 
who  have  left  their  own  country  and  gone 
to  live  among  a  conquered  people  in  order 
to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  mother 
country  and  to  gain  commercial  advan- 
tage for  themselves  and  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Originally  colonists  (as  their 
name,  from  colonus,  farmer,  indicates) 
were  pioneers,  like  our  Western  frontiers- 
men. Now,  none  of  our  dependencies, 
unless  it  be  Hawaii,  is  of  this  sort  Par- 
ticularly, neither  the  Philippines  nor  Porto 
Rico  is  in  origin  or  history  an  American 
colony.  Since  our  dependencies  are  not 
colonies,  there  is  no  force  in  the  argument 
that  they  should  be  governed  like  colo- 
raes.  But  even  if  the  analogy  were  not 
false,  still  the  conclusion  would  not  follow. 
The  fact  that  an  undertaking  is  unprece- 
dented is  no  ground  for  believing  it  im- 
possible. The  American  Republic  itself 
is  unprecedented.  The  most  conclusive 
answer,  however,  to  this  criticism  is  that 
the  ten  years*  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dependencies  has  been  so 
impressive  that,  so  far  from  the  United 
States  following  the  example  of  England, 
England  itself  is  considering  the  idea  of 


following  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this 
criticism  is  sufficiently  answered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  this 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  its 
dependencies  is  insincere;  that  it  is  a 
covert  plan  of  exploitation ;  that,  as  it  is 
practiced,  it  is  a  denial  in  act  of  a  mere 
promise  to  the  ear ;  and  that  if  it  were 
genuine  the  United  States  would  bestow 
self-government  upon  its  dependencies  by 
granting  independence. 

This  criticism  is  obviously  based  on  a 
confusion  of  independence  with  self-gov- 
ernment. Russia  is  independent,  but  in 
only  a  very  slight  degree  are  its  people 
self-governing.  Turkey  has  long  been  mde- 
I>endent,  but  until  the  recent  revolution  the 
people  of  Turkey  were  self-governing  in 
no  senseat  all.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada, 
though  not  independent,  is  self-governing. 
Independence  may  be  granted ;  but  self- 
government  is  like  self-control — it  cannot 
be  given  by  one  to  another  out  of  hand. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  self-govemrnent 
exercised  by  a  people  than  of  self-control 
exercised  by  an  individual;  for  self-gov- 
ernment involves  the  establishment  of 
special  institutions,  of  governmental  forms 
and  modes  of  procedure,  which  it  requires 
time  to  establish.  Yet,  even  if  the  United 
States  were  able  to  impart  to  another 
people  forms  of  self-government,  it 
would  not  be  imparting  self-government 
itself.  Self-government  is  a  habit ;  and  a 
habit  in  a  people,  as  in  an  individual,  is 
the  result  of  long-continued  and  repeated 
action.  The  United  States  cannot  give 
such  a  habit  to  the  Porto  Ricans  or  to  the 
Filipinos.  It  can  only  do  what  a  parent 
or  teacher  does  with  a  child ;  it  can  only 
guide  and  train  the  Filipinos  and  the  Porto 
Ricans  in  the  habit  of  self-government 
If  it  does  that,  it  need  not  be  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  forms  of  government 
Those  forms  will  develop  out  of  the  prac- 
tice, though  their  establishment  can  be 
hastened  by  the  controlling  power.  More- 
over, self-government  is  impossible  with- 
out material  resources.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  train  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines in  self-government,  it  must  enable 
them  to  establish  a  firm  economic  founda- 
tion. That  is  not  a  matter  of  a  day  or  of 
a  year,  or  necessarily  of  a  generation. 
No  people  can  govern  themselves  who 
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cannot  tax  thraaselves ;  and  no  people  can 
tax  themsetves  who  have  no  widely  dis- 
tribut^rd  property.  It  is  just  because  the 
Ignited  States  is  sincere  in  its  undertaking 
to  hrinjf  about  in  its  dependencies  ultimate 
rt^  self-government  (whether  with  inde- 
peiKience,  as  m  Japan,  or  without  it,  as  in 
i^anada)  that  it  is  moving  deliberately, 
and  that  it  is  engaged  in  the  hard  task  of 
establishing  in  those  dependencies  the 
v*lcuK'iUs  of  a  sound  economic  and  social 
v\>adUK)n. 

This  is  the  policy  regarding  depend- 
couc^4  which  may  fairly  be  termed  Amer- 
li  an.  It  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  dispute 
<IM  a  practical  Issue.  It  has  been  so  un- 
quahticdiy  adopted  that  even  those  who 
di-sapinuve  it  cannot  expect  to  see  it  re- 
vcDtvd  or  materially  modified.  If  Ameri- 
iaa.>  arc  not  talking  much  about  the  Phil- 
i|>pinc)i  or  Porto  Rico,  it  is  not  because 
ihcy  aic  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pcuplc  ol  thone  dependencies,  but  because 
tlicv  Hgaid  the  policy  toward  them  as 
hcUlcd. 

Q 

THK  NEW  FEDERAL 
(X)HPORATION  TAX  LAW 

Ihc  new  Federal  Corporation  Tax  Law 
is  pel  haps  the  most  radical  piece  of  legis- 
iuiioii  li»r  the  regulation  of  wealth  and 
imlu>»uy  which  has  ever  been  placed  upon 
the  Jsiaiulc-hooks  of  the  United  States. 
1 1  ii  ih  to  siTve  the  country  beneficially,  as 
The  Outlotik  heartily  believes  it  will,  it 
muiil  be  blrong  enough  to  withstand  the 
siujiiiii-ijl  iiilicism  that  can  be  brought  to 
hc*u  ui H»u  it.  The  able  article  by  Mr. 
I  haiKs  VV.  Pierson  in  this  issue  of  The 
()uiK>(>k  couHtUutes  a  strong  criticism,  and 
tin  thai  leaHon  we  are  glad  to  print  it. 
Slumkl  Mr.  Pierson's  arguments  be  pre- 
jKulcd  l<»  the  Supreme  Court,  we  conceive 
ihat  the  reply  of  the  attorney  for  the 
I  ailed  Slates  might  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
VvvN  : 

the  measure  is  not  primarily  a  revenue 

•j;>.aAU»e;    it  is  framed  for  the  ultimate 

v;  K^'^''^'  ^'^  promoting  Federal  control  of 

..\»ialions.  Legally,  however,  it  must 
..  vkI  ^h  fiill  <>ri  the  Constitutional  right  of 

V  'n'vlcial  (Jovernmenttolaya  tax  upon 

^    i»\ileKe  of  doing  business  in  a  cor- 

,„  ^ajMcity.     It  is  conceded,  on  the 

ukI  ^x>wer  to  tax  carries 


with  it  the  power  to  destroy.  It  must  be 
conceded,  on  the  other,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  regulate 
inter-State  commerce  and  to  destroy  by 
legislation  forms  of  that  commerce  which 
Congress  decides  are  noxious  to  the 
people.  It  can  tax  out  of  existence  the 
currency  of  State  banks — corporations 
which  are  purely  creatures  of  the  separate 
States — because  the  Congress  believes 
such  currency  to  be  inimical  to  the  Fed- 
eral function  of  regulating  the  currency. 
It  can  destroy  the  business  of  those  who 
make  hand  car-couplers  by  legislating 
them  out  of  existence  on  all  inter-State 
railway  trains.  Thus  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  destroy  certain  forms 
of  business,  either  by  legislation  or  by  tax- 
ation, is  firmly  established,  provided  the 
business  is  inter-State  in  its  nature.  It  may 
be  shown,  we  believe,  that  every  industrial 
or  financial  corporation,  no  matter  how 
strictly  limited  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
given  State  its  mercantile  transactions 
may  be,  has  a  direct  effect  upon  inter- 
State  commerce  through  its  competition 
with  inter- State  corporations,  and  esp)e- 
cially  through  the  fact  that  its  securities 
may  be  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  every 
State.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  say 
that  in  a  very  real  sense  every  corporation 
is  an  inter-State  corporation,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government,  therefore,  in  exer- 
cising its  admitted  right  of  control  over 
inter-State  commerce,  may  tax  corpora- 
tions even  when  they  are  created  solely  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

B 

THE  SPECTATOR 

"  Lookin'  fer  the  Mayflower  tomb- 
stun  ?"  said  the  stout  sexton  as  cheerfully 
as  if  his  ancient  graves  were  pieces  of 
bric-k-brac — sextons  are  a  placid  race,  and 
immemorially  philosophical.  "  Here  it  is — 
slate,  or  it  wouldn't  hev  lasted  like  it  has. 
Only  grave  of  a  Mayflower  passenger 
still  marked  with  the  original  tombstun. 
*  Captain  Richard  Moore.'  This  is  the 
time  of  year  to  see  it.  Many's  the  time 
I  Ve  been  out  here  in  the  winter-time,  and 
the  snow's  been  level  right  over  the  top 
of  it."  This  seemed  likely,  for  the  littie 
pointed  slate  headstone,  sunk  slantingly 
in  the  ground,  was  a  most  humble  and 
retiring  affair.     Anywhere  but  in  Salem 
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it  might  have  been  lost  sight  of;  but 
Salem  preserves  her  old  landmarks  and 
ancient  memories  with  a  pious  care,  as 
well  as  with  a  shrewd  eye,  perhaps,  for 
summer  visitors.  All  along  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  the  summer  visitor  is  to 
the  townspeople  as  the  corn  crop  to  the 
Western  farmer,  and  cannot  be  left  out  in 
any  civic  calculations.  And  the  summer 
visitor,  if  he  is  wise,  seeks  out  the 
old  Charter  Street  burial-ground,  where 
"Burying  Point"  projects  into  the  pic- 
turesque South  River,  and  where  all 
the  old  notables  of  Salem  lie  under  the 
shady  elms,  waiting  for  the  judgment 
day.  Nobody  is  ever  buried  there  now- 
adays, not  even  in  the  ancient  granite 
vaults  sculptured  with  worn  coats  of  arms, 
no  longer  decipherable.  "  I've  been  here 
twenty-five  years,  and  no  vault  has  ever 
been  opened  fer  buryin'  in  my  time,"  said 
the  sexton.  "  There's  one  tree  has 
grown  up  over  here,  and  been  carryin* 
this  footstun  along  with  it  fer  twenty 
years/'  and  he  showed  the  Spectator  a 
sturdy  elm  whose  thickening  trunk  and 
spreading  root  had  slowly  and  safely 
moved  a  slate  footstone  sidewise  and  for- 
ward to  within  a  foot  of  its  undisturbed 
headstone.  "  Never  broke  it,  either. 
Not  even  cracked,"  commented  the  sex- 
ton. "Couldn*t  be  done,  'ceptin'  by  a 
tree." 

B 
Somehow  the  tricksiness  of  the  thing, 
with  its  underljing  somber  suggestion, 
reminded  the  Spectator  of  Hawthorne — 
especially  as  here  before  him  was  the 
tomb  of  Justice  Hawthorne,  of  witchcraft 
fame,  and  to  one  side  of  the  graveyard 
rose  the  dilapidated  but  once  stately  house 
where  Sophia  Peabody  lived  during  Haw^ 
thorne's  courtship  of  her.  Gray  and 
weatherbeaten,  it  nevertheless  is  quite 
worthy  to  figure  in  the  two  romances  in 
which  it  holds  place — the  "  Dolliver  Ro- 
mance "  and  "  Dr.  Gnmshawe's  Secret," 
from  the  latter  of  which  it  has  become 
known — and  shown — as  the  Gnmshawe 
House.  It  was  certainly  characteristic 
that  Hawthorne's  happiest  and  most  ro- 
mantic youthful  hours  were  spent  next 
door  to  an  ancient  graveyard,  overlooking 
the  last  resting-places  of  those  old  Puri- 
tans whose  sins  and  strait-lacings  slept 
with  them  under  the  quiet  trees  above 


the  river.  Here  is  the  grave,  too,  of  the 
**  afHicted  child  "  who  figured  in  the  orig- 
inal witchcraft  case,  and  here  lies  "  Dr. 
John  Swinnerton,  Physician,"  who  died  in 
1688,  and  furnished  the  old  apothecary, 
with  his  sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  to 
the  "  Dolliver  Romance ;"  and  here  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet's  monument  rises  near 
the  simpler  stone  of  Cotton  Mather's  pre- 
cocious younger  brother  Nathaniel.  "  An 
aged  person  that  had  seen  but  nineteen 
winters  in  the  worid,**  Strange  that  Puri- 
tanism and  these  rapid  twentieth-century 
days  should  both  produce  the  world-weary 
youth  along  different  lines. 
Q 

From  the  Burying  Point  the  Spectator 
wended  his  way  toward  other  landmarks, 
warned  by  the  cheery  sexton  what  to 
expect.  "  Summer  folks  want  souvenirs, 
and  they  git  'em.  I  live  over  by  Gallows 
Hill ;  I  was  raised  there.  Every  year  the 
town  hauls  stuns  to  put  on  the  road,  and 
every  year  the  summer  visitors  come  over 
and  cany  away  a  stun  apiece  from  Gal- 
lows Hill  fer  a  souvenir.  Costs  the  town 
quite  a  bit  in  stun,  I  tell  ye.  Yes,  some 
says  the  witches  was  buried  over  there,  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  some  say  they 
was  taken  away  by  night  and  buried.  I 
don't  believe  either  way — there  ain't  no- 
body really  knows.  One  witch,  Rebecca 
Nurse,  was  buried  in  Danvers,  and  Whit- 
tier,  he  wrote  the  inscription  for  her 
monument;  there's  a  memorial  associa- 
tion to  take  care  of  it,  or  else  the  summer 
folks  would  chip  it  all  to  pieces."  He 
spoke  indulgently,  but  as  one  would  speak 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  Spectator 
felt  himself  classified,  as  he  sauntered 
down  toward  the  Custom-House,  with  its 
great  golden  eagle,  and  the  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables. 

B 

But  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  after  all. 
Sundry  small  boys  followed  him,  desiring 
to  act  as  guides — any  child  in  Salem  over 
six  years  of  age  is  able  and  eager  to  set 
forth  all  Hawthorne's  biography  and  lec- 
ture on  the  witchcraft  landmarks — and 
they  brought  him  out,  at  length,  on  the 
placid  South  River  again,  where  a  Sea- 
man's Bethel,  with  a  yard  fuU  of  barefoot 
children  playing  on  the  bank,  was  wedged 
in   between   the  waterside  and  a  frame 
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house  apparently  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. It  was  in  a  stage  preparatory  to 
shingling,  and  workmen  swarmed  upon  it 
In  front  rose  a  sign  : 

HOUSE  OF   SEVEN    GABLES 

CLOSED 

TO   BE   RESTORED 

OPEN   TO  VISITORS  ABOUT  OCT.    15 

Now  the  Spectator  has  often  suspected 
the  most  antique-looking  landmarks  of 
surreptitious  restoration.  But  here  was 
one,  so  to  speak,  caught  in  the  very  act. 
More  than  that — having  always  heard  that 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  had  but 
four  or  five,  instead  of  Hawthorne's  mystic 
number,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  walk 
around  the  building,  and  found  enough 
gables  stretching  out  to  satisfy  anybody, 
while  one  of  the  small  boys  explained,  in 
a  high  monotone  :  "  This  house  is  bein' 
restored  in  every  part,  and  the  gables  that 
formerly  existed  is  bdn'  searched  out  and 
rebuilt."  As  the  Salem  guide-book — the 
best  of  its  kind  in  all  America — expressly 
says  that  "  the  house  did  not  have  seven 
gables  in  Hawthorne's  day,  if  it  ever  did," 
the  power  of  the  summer  visitor,  like  the 
genie  of  the  lamp,  to  summon  things  up 
was  here  fully  illustrated. 
B 
The  last  time  that  the  Spectator  was  in 
Salem  was  in  midwinter,  when  he  wan- 
dered, with  a  friendly  antiquary,  amid  the 
scenes  and  memories  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion.  Summer,  with  its  gay  sunshine 
in  the  sleepy  old  streets,  seemed  foreign 
to  that  grim  theme,  and  so  he  did  not  re- 
visit the  court-house  and  Gallows  Hill,  but 
sauntered  into  the  picturesque  white  mar- 
ble **  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  " 
building,  the  home  nowadays  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  to  find  himself  in  the 
most  satisfying  place  in  the  world.  How 
can  one  describe  that  paradise  of  collec- 
tions ?  Mammoth  full-rigged  ships  done 
by  the  hands  of  superlative  old  salts,  each 
ship  a  noted  one,  and  every  rope  and  spar 
lovingly  reproduced  ;  white  swan-tureens, 
life-size,  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  origi- 
nal Society  (whose  membership  was  con- 
fined to  "  persons  who  shall  have  navi- 
gated the  seas  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn  as  Masters  and 
Commanders,  as  Factors  and  Super- 
cargoes   of    any    vessels    belonging    to 


Salem  ") ;  pictures  of  whaling  scenes,  and 
tools  and  log-books  used  on  whalers ,  old 
sea  chests ,  carvings  from  China ;  ships* 
punch-bowls  ;  spears  and  war-clubs  from 
the  New  Hebrides ;  a  double-roofed 
devil's  temple  from  Fiji ;  a  case  of  Malay 
krises ;  Polynesian  weapons  made  from 
sharks'  teeth;  a  colossal  Hawaiian  god, 
a  g^oup  of  Australian  boomerangs , 
feather  head-bands  and  kava-bowls  from 
Samoa ;  human  heads,  curiously  preserved 
by  the  savage  tribes  of  Ecuador,  the 
gun  of  an  Algerian  pirate  ;  jade  ornaments 
from  Sumatra ;  carved  stilts  from  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands — all  the  spoil  of  those 
excellent  curio-hunters,  the  old  captains 
of  Salem,  who  began  this  collection  in 
1799  with  a  rhinoceros  horn,  an  elephant's 
tooth,  and  a  two-stemmed  pipe  from  Su- 
matra, and  never  stopped  adding  to  it  until 
Salem's  commerce  with  the  East  declined 
and  her  ships  no  longer  sailed  "  even  to 
the  remotest  ports,"  as  her  seal  boasted. 
Gl 
In  some  directions  this  collection  is  un- 
equaled  outside  of  the  British  Museum ; 
and  it  has  all  the  cleanliness  and  the  com- , 
pactness  of  a  ship-of-war  about  it,  with  all 
that  flavor  of  the  sea  that  clings  about 
the  ancient  town,  though  gum-copal  and 
ivory,  silks  and  dates,  spices  and  amber- 
gris and  baleen,  come  no  more  to  its 
wharfs.  Looking  at  its  treasures,  the 
Spectator  wondered  no  more  that  Salem 
boasts  a  mandarin  of  her  own — a  real 
mandarin  of  the  first  rank,  red  button  and 
peacock  feather,  the  celebrated  Ward,  who 
led,  with  Chinese  Gordon,  the  Ever  Victo- 
rious Army  in  the  Taiping  Rebellion, 
who  was  killed  commanding  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  who  has  a  temple  and  pagoda 
all  to  himself  in  China  to-day.  His  por- 
trait, the  Imperial  decree  in  his  honor, 
and  his  mandarin's  hat,  with  button,  pea- 
cock feather,  and  all — are  they  not  to  be 
seen  at  the  Essex  Institute,  a  few  doors 
down  the  street  ?  Did  Ward  haunt,  as  a 
boy,  these  low-timbered  rooms  and  dream 
of  the  riches  and  mysteries  of  the  Far 
East  ?  They  are  surely  enough  to  send 
any  Salem  boy  in  search  of  a  mandarin's 
hat.  Witchcraft  and  whaling,  romancer 
and  mandarin — the  Spectator  came  away 
from  Roger  Conant's  town  with  glamour 
in  his  mind — a  glamour  that  all  who  have 
dwelt  in  Salem  will  understand. 
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I  HAVE  received,  directly  or  through 
The  Outlook,  a  number  of  letters 
from  persons  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, have  found  my  article  on  "  Arctic 
Work  and  Arctic  Food"  untrustworthy, 
unsatisfactory,  or  unconvincing.  Before 
replying  to  their  objections  and  criticisms, 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  temper  in  which  many  of  Dr.  Cook's 
supporters  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  existing  polar 
controversy.  In  the  article  to  which  my 
critics  take  exceptions  I  did  not  say  a  word 
in  defense  of  Commander  Peary,  nor 
question  the  intelligence  and  good  taste  of 
Dr.  Cook's  admirers,  nor  make  use  of  any 
abusive  or  discourteous  language.  Most 
of  the  letters  that  I  have  received  in  reply 
to  that  article  either  impugn  my  motives 
or  insult  and  vituperate  Commander  Peary 
and  me.  The  abusive  paragraphs  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Peary  are  too  numerous  and 
too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  they  de- 
scribe him  as  "  jealous,  disappointed,  and 
vindictive ;"  a  man  of  "  narrow  vision  and 
a  craven  heart ;"  "  unworthy  of  confidence 
and  utterly  devoid  of  the  instincts  of  a 
gendeman ;"  a  man  whose  home-coming 
brings  as  much  shame  as  fame  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  an  explorer 
who  "  went  to  the  Pole  like  a  lady ;"  a 
"  tom-cat  on  the  back  fence  ;"  "  a  black- 
guard apd  a  poltroon." 

Personal  abuse  could  hardly  go  further 
than  this,  and  yet  the  men  who  write  such 
letters  seem  to  be  wholly  unconscious  that 
they  are  doing  themselves  the  very  thing 
that  they  condemn  Commander  Peary  for 
doing.  The  editor  of  a  Western  news- 
paper who,  in  a  letter  to  me,  calls  Peary 
"  a  blackguard  and  a  poltroon  "  writes,  at 
the  same  time,  a  leading  editorial  in  which 
he  praises  Dr.  Cook  for  not  resorting  to 
abusive  language  and  says : 

"  No  grander  example  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  an  example  which  the 
young  man,  espedaUy,  would  do  well  to 
ponder  long  and  carefully." 

*  See  Mr.  Kennan's  article  on  this  subject  in  The 
Outlook  for  Octohjer  i6.1a5t.—THK  Editors. 


WTiy  the  writer  himself  did  not  imitate 
this  *'  grand  example  "  he  neglected  to 
inform  me. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why 
a  controversy  about  a  sledge  journey  can- 
not be  carried  on  with  at  least  the  forms 
of  courtesy.  Huxley  and  Gladstone,  in 
their  day,  had  a  good  many  hot  skirmishes 
over  questions  of  religious  faith — the  most 
exciting  of  all  questions — but  they  always 
observed  the  rules  of  honorable  combat, 
and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  their  suph 
porters  never  made  use  of  such  abusive 
epithets  and  picturesque  metaphors  as 
"  blackguard,"  "  poltroon,"  and  "  tom- 
cat on  the  back  fence."  Opprobrious 
names  do  not  have  the  force  of  argument, 
and  it  is  a  weak  case  that  has  to  be 
strengthened  with  bad  language. 

The  criticisms  of  my  article  that  have 
reached  me  relate  (1)  to  my  assertion  that 
eleven  degrees  of  latitude  has  hitherto 
been  the  record  for  a  north  polar  sledge 
journey,  out  and  return,  over  pack  ice, 
in  a  single  season ;  (2)  to  my  figuring  on 
Dr.  Cook's  food  supply ;  and  (3)  to  the 
length  of  time  that  it  is  possible  to  stay 
in  the  field  with  the  food  that  can  be 
carried  on  dog-sledges.  I  will  take  up 
first  the  criticisms  that  can  be  answered 
most  briefly. 

1.  An  Alaskan  correspondent  ridicules 
my  statement  that  eleven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude has  hitherto  beerr  the  record  for  an 
out  and  return  north  polar  sledge  journey, 
and  refers  me  to  sledge  trips  two  or  three 
times  as  long  in  Alaska  and  British  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  question  his  figures,  but  he 
misapprehends  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. We  are  talking  of  sledge  journeys 
toward  the  Pole  and  back  over  the  drcum- 
polar  ice,  not  land  trips  through  countries 
more  or  less  settled.  I  once  made,  on 
runners,  the  whole  trans- Asiatic  journey 
from  the  Okhotsk  Sea  to  the  Volga  River, 
a  distance  of  5,733  miles,  in  eleven  weeks ; 
but  that  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
record  for  north  polar  expeditions  over 
ice. 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  in  Collier's,  says 
that  in  1895,  in   Arctic  and  sub- Arctic 
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America,  he  made  1,973  miles  in  115 
days.  This  was  a  noteworthy  and  highly 
creditable  achievement,  but  it  has  no 
relation  to  such  ice  journeys  as  Nansen's, 
Cagni^s,  and  Peary's.  Mr.  Whitney  speaks 
rather  slightingly,  not  to  say  contemptu- 
ously, of  "  easy-going  Siberian  methods ;" 
but  perhaps  the  Siberian  dog-sledgers 
might  have  something  to  say  for  them- 
selves if  they  could  be  questioned.  Baron 
Wrangell  records  the  fact  that  he  received, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  of 
Nizhni  Kolymsk,  in  March,  letters  that 
had  been  brought,  with  horses,  reindeer, 
and  dogs,  in  eighty-eight  days,  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  7,333  miles,  including 
1,576  miles  made  with  reindeer  and  dogs 
through  the  coldest  region  known  to  exist 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  (Wrangell, 
"  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,"  Chap.  XII, 
p.  247.)  Baron  Wrangell  himself,  with 
Siberian  dogs  and  drivers,  went  four  times 
in  succession  out  on  the  polar  ice-pack, 
breaking  a  way  with  crowbars  and  axes 
through  hummocks  and  pressure-ridges 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height.  Often  he 
was  not  able  to  make  more  than  two  miles 
in  seven  hours  of  arduous  and  exhausting 
labor.  (Chap.  X,  p.  210.)  Such  were 
"  easy-going  Siberian  methods  "  in  those 
days,  and  every  winter  since  that  time  the 
Russian  carrier  of  the  Kamchatkan  mail 
has  gone  on  dog-sledges  from  Yakutsk  to 
Petropavlovsk,  a  distance  of  more  than 
2,500  miles,  crossing  four  ranges  of 
mountains  and  breaking  trail  most  of  the 
way.  The  Russians  have  been  driving 
dog-sledges  in  Siberia  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  and,  naturally,  they  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  art. 
Their  methods  may  be  "  easy-going,"  and 
they  may  have  suffered  less  frequently 
from  starvation  or  semi-starvation  than 
sledgers  in  Arctic  America,  but  there  is 
no  merit  in  starving  to  death  when,  by 
intelligence  and  foresight,  one  can  keep 
one's  self  alive  and  fairly  comfortable. 

2.  Mr.  William  F.  Lyman,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  S. 
Marquis,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Detroit,  criticise  unfavorably  my  figuring 
on  Dr.  Cook's  food  supply,  and  regard  it 
as  erroneous  and  misleading.  Both  urge 
the  same  objections  to  it,  but  as  Mr. 
L5mian  makes  his  points  effectively,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  courtesy.  I   shall 


consider  only  his  argument.     His  principal 
criticism  is  expressed  as  follows : 

In  his  Dr.  and  Cr.  computation,  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  seems  to  assume  that  the  eight  dogs 
which  died  in  the  first  ten  days  all  died  on 
the  tenth  day,  as  he  reckons  on  a  food  supply 
for  the  whole  number  for  the  first  ten  days ; 
similarly  with  the  six  and  the  two  dead  dogs 
of  the  second  and  third  items.  It  womd 
seem  to  be  fair,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
information,  to  assume  that  one  dog  died 
per  day  during  the  first  ten  davs  of  the 
journey,  beginning  with  the  third  day  out, 
and  that  one  died  on  each  of  the  last  six  of 
the  second  days,  and  one  each  on  the  last 
two  of  the  eleven  days  included  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  third  debit.  Of  course  the  sooner  the 
dogs  died  the  less  they  ate,  and  the  more 
favorable  to  Dr.  Cook's  claims  is  the  result 
of  the  computation.  .  .  .  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  men  and  dogs  could 
live  on  eight  ounces  a  day,  and  calculating  the 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  dogs  as  suggested, 
Dr.  Cook  would  have  used  4S3)(  pounds  of 
food  [out  of  a  total  of  1,098,  including  dog- 
flesh]  on  reaching  the  Pole,  and  have  had 
644  X  pounds  left,  or  suflicient  for  three  men 
and  ten  dogs  for  ninety-nine  days,  or  a  total 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  not 
eighty-four,  days. 

This  difference  of  results  between  Mr. 
Lyman  and  myself  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Cook  does  not  say  when  his 
dogs  died  or  were  killed.  I  disposed  of 
them  in  groups,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
eleven  days,  not  because  I  supposed  that 
they  actually  perished  in  groups,  but  be- 
cause I  thought  that  if  none  died  or  were 
killed  in  the  first  ten  days  (as  seemed 
highly  probable),  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
period  I  relieved  the  food  supply  of  eight 
consumers  that  really  did  not  perish  until 
from  one  to  ten  days  after  that  period,  I 
should  be  dealing -with  the  problem  by  a 
rough  method  of  general  average  which 
would  be  simple  in  statement,  easy  of 
comprehension,  and  not  at  all  unfair. 

Mr.  Lyman  says :  "  It  would  seem  to 
be  fair  ...  to  assume  that  one  dog  died 
per  day  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
journey,"  and  "of  course  the  sooner  the 
dogs  died  the  less  the  dogs  ate,  and  the 
more  favorable  to  Dr.  Cook's  claims  is 
the  result."  I  admit  the  last  part  of  this 
proposition,  but  not  the  first.  If  Mr. 
Lyman  will  look  through  .the  history  of 
Arctic  dog-sledging,  he  will  find  that  dogs 
do  not  begin  to  die,  and  are  not  killed,  in 
the  first  ten  days  of  a  hard  journey. 
They  do  not  die  because  they  start  in  full 
vigor  and  it  takes  time  to  break  them 
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down,  and  they  are  no^  kiUed>  because  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  expedition  de- 
pends largely  upon  speed,  and  no  prudent 
dc^-siedger  will  lessen  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess by  destroying  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 
his  motive'  power  for  the  sake  of  saving 
dog-food.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Nansen.  His  first  dog  perished  on 
the  ninth  day  of  his  ice  journey,  and  was 
kiUed  then  cmly  because  "  he  had  become 
so  ill  that  he  could  not  be  driven  any 
tonger."  ("  Farthest  North,"  Vol.  ll,  pp. 
84,  85.)  Nansen  lost  only  five  dogs  in 
the  first  forty-four  days,  and  did  not  be- 
gin killing  them  expressly  for  food  until 
the  latter  part  of  April,  when,  as  he  says, 
he  had  only  two  or  three  days'  dog-food 
kft  on  his  sledges.  ("  Farthest  North," 
Vol.  II,  pp.  85-111.) 

T^ie  fact  that  Dr.  Cook  lost  or  killed 
fourteen  dogs  in  the  first  thirty-one  days, 
while  Nansen  lost  or  killed  only  five  in  the 
first  forty-four  days,  is  in  itself  a  fact 
that  needs  explanation,  because  Nansen 's 
experience  was  certainly  much  harder  and 
HKHre  trying  on  dogs  than  Cook's.  The. 
condition  of  the  latter's  surviving  dogs  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  did  not  indicate 
such  hardships  as  would  explain  the  death 
o£  fourteen  out  of  twenty-six.  In  describ- 
ing their  behavior  as  they  approached  the 
Pde,  Dr.  Cook  says : 

Through  this  se%  of  cplor  the  dogs  came 
with  a  spirited  tread,  noses  down,  tails  up, 
and  shoulders  braced  to  the  straps  like 
chariot  horses.  .  .  .  The  dogs  looked  large 
and  noble  as  they  came  along  that  day.  (Nar^ 
rative.  Part  XI,  New  York  Herald,  October 
5, 1909.) 

Compare  this  with  Nansen's  description 
of  his  dogs  as  he  drew  near  the  point 
where  he  turned  back  : 

Then  came  Johansen  with  the  two  other 
d^ge3,  always. shouting  to  the  dogs  to  pull 
harder,  always  beating  them,  and  himself 
hauling  to  get  the  sledges  over  the  terrible 
ridges  of  ice.  It  was  undeniable  cruelty  to 
the  poor  animalsL  from  first  to  last,  and  one 
must  often  look  back  on  it  with  horror.  It 
makes  me  shudder,  even  now,,  when  I  think 
of  how  we  beat  them,  with  thick  ash  sticks, 
whien,  hardly  able  to  move,  they  stopped 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  It  made  one^s heart 
bleed  to  see  them,  but  we  turned  our  eyes 
away  and  hardened  ourselves.  ("Farthest 
North,"  Vol.  II,  p.  89.) 

Dr.  Cook's  dogs  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  such  experience  as  this,  and  yet 
they  perished  ?X  the  rate  of  fourteen  in 


the  first  thirty-one  days,  while  Nansen's 
died  at, the  rate  of  only  five  in  the  first 
forty-four  days.  (London  Times  Copen- 
hagen interview,  September  10, 1909,  and 
,",  Farthest  North,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  85-111.) 
If  Dr.  Cook's  account  represents  things 
as  they  were,  why  this  difference  ?  Does 
Mr.  Lyman  still  think  that  Dr.  Cook  killed 
off  healthy  and  efficient  dogs  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  journey,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  saving  dog-food?  If  there  was 
any  advantage  in  that  course  of  procedure, 
why  did  not  Nansen  follow  it  ?  W  hy  has 
it  never  been  followed  by  any  Arctic  dog- 
sledger  ? . 

But  even  if  we  admit  the  assumption 
that  a  dog  died  or  was  killed  every  day 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  which  would  bring 
us  to  the  4th  of  April,  Dr.  Cook  is  not 
helped  much,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
food  gained  in  the  shape  of  the  flesh  from 
fourteen  dogs,  and  notwithstanding  the 
food  saved  by  getting  rid  of  fourteen 
consumers,  the  Doctor  says  that  on  the 
11th  of  April — ^the  twenty-first  day  of 
the  journey — ^he  had  used  up  "  nearly 
half  "  of  the  food  supply  that  he  carried. 
(Narrative,  Part  X,  New  York  Herald, 
October  3, 1909.)  In  other  words,  he  had 
on  hand  for  the  remaining  nine  weeks  only 
a  little  more  food  than  he  had  consumed 
in  the  first  three  weeks.  It  might  be 
possible  to  make  a  litde  more  than  half 
the  total  food  supply  last  through  these 
nine  weeks  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  assume 
that  the  daily  ration  was  reduced  one-half 
or  more  after  April  11 ;  but  we  cannot  do 
that.  Dr.  Cook  expressly  says  that  the 
one-pound  ration  of  pemmican  was  not  cut 
down  to  three-quarters  of  a  poimd  until 
about  May  29,  when  he  crossed  the  eighty- 
third  parallel  of  latitude  on  his  return. 
(Narrative,  Part  XII,  New  York  Herald, 
October  7,  1909.)  And  when  he  first 
reached  New  York,  he  further  said,  in  an 
interview  with  forty  reporters,  that  he 
made  his  food  last,  not  nine  weeks  from 
April  11,  but  ten  and  a  half  weeks;  and 
that  it  did  not  entirely  give  out  until  June 

23,  when  he  was  abreast  of  Ringes  Land, 
800  statute  miles  from  the  Pole.  (Inter- 
view; at  the  Waldorf,  September  22,  New 
York   Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  September 

24,  p.  6.) 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  L5rman,  by  any 
possible  method  of  figuring,  can  make  a 
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little  more  than  half  Dr.  Cook's  total  food 
supply  last  from  the  11th  of  AprH  to  the 
23d  df  June,  unless  he  disregards  Dr. 
Cook's  plain  statements  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  food  was  used.  Mr.  Lyman 
seems  to  think  that  I  ignored  everj^thing 
except  the  pemmican,  and  thus  made  it 
appear  thjtt  Dr.  Cook  had  nothing  else, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  I  did  so.  I  expressly 
stated  that  "  Dr.  Cook's  full  ration  at  the 
outset  was  29.8  ounces,  viz.,  16  ounces 
of  pemmican  and  13.8  ounces  of  other 
food."  (The  Outlook,  October  16,  p.  341.) 
I  confined  my  computation  to  the  pem- 
mican only  because  Dr.  Cook  said  he  used 
a  one-pound  daily  ration  of  that  for  men 
and  dogs,  regardless  of  the  other  food. 

Two  of  my  critics,  Mr.  H.  M.  Brooks,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  point  out 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  Dr.  Cook's 
food  last  twice  forty- two  days  (on  the  basis 
of  my  computation)  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  his  ration  to  about  nine  and  a 
half  ounces,  instead  of  eight  ounces,  as 
stated  by  me.  They  are  right.  The  dif- 
ference does  not  affect  the  argument,  but 
the  reduction  should  be  as  they  state. 

3.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
clear-sighted  of  my  critics,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  courteous,  is  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Robertson,  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Empo- 
rium, Pennsylvania,  who  says : 

In  the  light  of  what  Dr.  Nansen  accom- 
plished, the  story  of  Dr.  Cook's  achievement 
does  not  seem  so  incredible  as  Mr.  Kennan 
would  make  it  appear.  Nansen  and  Johansen 
left  the  Fram  on  March  14  with  three 
sledges,  twenty-seven  dogs  [twenty-eight. — 
G.  K.],  and  a  total  weight  of  food  and  equi- 
page of  1,446  pounds.  They  had  no  support- 
mg  parties  and  no  food  deposits  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  with  the  exception  of  five  birds 
and  one  small  fish  had  no  game  supplies 
prior  to  June  21,  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
days.  At  this  time  they  had  still  three  dogs 
left.  On  June  8  they  estimated  that  the  pro- 
visions for  themselves  could  be  made  to  last 
for  thirty-five  or  forty  days  longer.  If  two 
men  could  remain  in  the  field  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  with  no  other  supplies  than 
those  they  took  with  them,  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  three  men  (two  of  them  Es- 
kimos) could  subsist  for  eighty-two  days. 
Dr.  Nansen  states  that  before  lie  began  his 
sledge  journey  he  intended  to  allow  each 
dog:  one  pound  of  pemmican  a  day,  but  that 
during  the  actual  expedition  the  dogs  had  to 
be  content  with  a  much  smaller  ration,  on  an 
average  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten 
ounces. 


Mr.  Robertson  then  makes  a  computa- 
tion to  show  that  if  Dr.  Cook  cut  down 
his  dog  ration  to  twelve  ounces  at  the 
start,  and  made  fourteen  killed  dogs  yield 
four  hundred  dog  rations  (Nansen's  fig- 
ures), he  would  have  had  enough  food  to 
last  him  through  eighty-four  days,  and  a 
little  more.     But  the  assumptions  that  lie 
at  the   base  of  this   figuring  cannot  be 
granted.     Dr.  Cook  did  not  cut  his  dog^ 
ration  •  to  twelve  ounces  at  the  start.    On 
the  contrary,  he  says  he  did  not  reduce  it 
to  twelve  ounces  until  the  29th  of  May — 
the   sixty-ninth  day   of   his  ice   journey. 
He  says,  furthermore,  that  he  used  up 
"  nearly  half  '*  his  total  food  supply  in  the 
first  three  weeks  ;  consequently,  he  had 
only  a  little  more  than  half  for  the  next 
nine  weeks — or,  if  he  made  it  last,  as  he 
says  he  did,  until  June  23,  for  the  next  ten 
weeks  and  a  half.     Dr.  Cook's  own  state- 
ments stand  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  his  experience 
and  that  of  Nansen.     Besides  that,  Nan- 
sen had  more  sledges  than  Cook,  more 
food,  and  more  dogs,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  one  less  man  to  feed,  and 
consumed  a  larger  quantity  of  dog-flesh. 
Nansen  and  Johansen,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  bodily  efficiency  through  eighty- 
four  days  of  hard  work,  found  it  necessary 
to  eat,  and  did  eat,  two  and  two-tenths 
pound  of  nourishing  food  per  day.  (*'  Far- 
thest North,'"'  Vol.  II,  p.  149.)     Cook's 
full  daily  ration,  as  described  by  himself,' 
consisted  of  only  '*  one  pound  of  pemmi- 
can, with  just  a  taste  of  other  things." 
(Narrative,  Part  VI,  N^w  York  Heriald, 
September  25, 1909.)    Nansen,  moreover, 
in  his  journey  out  and  back,  covered  only 
seven    degrees   of   latitude,    while   Cook 
credits  himself  with  nineteen. 

The  points  that  I  tried  to  make  in  my 
article  on  '*  Arctic  Work  and  Arctic  Food  " 
were  that  Dr.  Cook's  statements  did  not 
hang  together ;  that  his  figures  would  not 
work  out ;  and  that  he  could  not  have 
stayed  eighty-four  da^'s  in  the  field  under 
the  food  conditions  that  he  described. 
None  of  the  criticisms  that  I  have  received 
seem  to  me  to  invalidate  these  conclu- 
sions. 

All  of  this  discussion  and  controversy 
might  have  been  avoided  if  Dr.  Cook  had 
turned  over  to  Rector  T-orp  and  Professor 
Stromgren,  in    Copenhagen,    the    north 
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polar  diary  that  he  superficially  exhibited 
to  reporters  the  next  day  after  his  arrival 
in  New  York.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
kept  his  diary  out  of  sight  in  Copenhagen, 
and  told  the  Danish  scientists,  who  be- 
lieved and  honored  him,  that  he  had  sent 
his  books  and  data  directly  to  America 
from  Greenland,  and  that  he  had  no  orig- 
inal observations  with  him.  (Philip  Gibbs 
in  liondon  Chronicle,  September  7,  1909, 
and  many  other  authorities.)  He  after- 
ward gave  the  impression  that  he  had  left 
indispensable  "  data  "  with  Mr.  Whitney 
in  Etah  ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  until 
Mr.  Whitney  came  home  and  said  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  such  "  data." 
(W.  T.  Stead  in  Review  of  Reviews,  Octo- 
ber, 1909,  p.  314 ;  New  York  Tribune, 
September  10,  1909 ;  and  many  other 
papers.)  Dr.  Cook  then  fought  off  all 
American  requests  for  proof  by  saying 
that  the  University  of  Copenhagen  had 
the  first  claim ;  that  there  was  no  hurry  , 
that  it  had  "never  been  customary  for 
explorers  to  make  their  full  records  public 
in  such  haste ;"  and  that  he  would  sub- 
mit his  proofs  to  the  scientists  in  Den- 
mark as  soon  as  they  should  be  "  pre- 
pared." (New  York  Tribune,  September 
22,  1909,  and  many  other  papers.) 

On  the  20th  of  October,  nearly  seven 
weeks  after  Dr.  Cook's  arrival  in  Den- 
mark, Rector  Torp,  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  cabled  nim  in  America  as 
follows : 

"When  will  you  be  able  to  send  the 
original  observations  and  instruments  ?" 

Dr.  Cook  gave  a  copy  of  this  cablegram 
to  the  reporters  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  said 
to  them :  "  My  lecture  course  will  be  con- 
cluded at  Minneapolis  on  Monday  night. 
After  that  I  will  go  East  to  prepare  the 
records,  I  think  the  proofs  will  be  ready 
for  examination^  in  two  months,  and  pos- 
sibly in  half  that  time."  (New  York  Sun, 
October  21,  1909.  Italics  are  mine. — 
G.  K.) 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody 
should  say  something  about  this  "  prepa- 
ration "  of  original  records  and  observa- 
tions; and,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
"tom-cat,"  "coward,"  or  "poltroon"  by 
some  of  Dr.  Cook's  fiery  partisans,  I  pro- 
pose to  undertake  it. 

What  is  an  original  record  ?  It  is  the 
first  record  made  of  an  event,  and  is  gen- 


erally contemporaneous  with  such  event 
in  date.  When  a  bank  closes  its  doors, 
makes  up  its  balances,  and  puts  away  its 
books,  its  original  records  for  that  day 
are  completed.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  when  an  explorer  returns  to  the 
land  at  the  end  of  a  polar  dash,  makes 
his  last  observation  and  his  last  entry  in 
his  diary,  his  original  records  for  that  trip 
are  finished.  If,  a  year  later,  the  bank  is 
called  upon  by  a  court  to  produce  its 
original  records  for  that  particular  day, 
the  cashier  does  not  say  that  he  is  "  pre- 
paring "  them  and  will  have  them  ready 
in  a  month  or  two  \  he  submits  the  books, 
as  they  stand,  because  he  knows  very 
well  that  he  cannot  "  prepare  "  original 
records  a  year  after  they  have  been  made. 
When  Commander  Peary  was  asked  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  to  sub- 
mit his  original  records  to  a  committee  of 
scientists,  he  sent  them  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  committee  has  already 
examined  them  and  made  its  report. 
When  Dr.  Cook  was  asked  by  Rector 
Torp  to  forward  his  original  records  and 
observations^  he  replied  that  he  would 
"  prepare "  them  at.  his  earliest  con- 
venience, and  would  probably  have  them 
ready  in  a  couple  of  months.  In  other 
words,  it  would  take  him  from  one  to 
two  months  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1909 
to  "  prepare  "  astronomical  observations 
and  journal  entries  that  he  made  on  the 
polar  ice  in  the  spring  of  1908.  No  won- 
der Rector  Torp  said  pathetically  when 
he  received  this  reply  -  "  We  cannot 
understand  why  Dr.  Cook  cannot  send  us, 
before  two  months  have  elapsed,  the  ob- 
servations he  made  at  the  North  Pole." 
(New  York  Times,  October  16,  1909.) 
Dr.  Cook's  many  admirers  may  think  that 
Arctic  explorers  always  make  their  astro- 
nomical observations  and  "  prepare  " 
their  polar  diaries  after  they  get  home 
and  finish  their  lecture  tours  ;  but  if  they 
will  glance  through  the  pages  of  Nansen, 
Scott,  and  Shackleton,  they  will  learn, 
perhaps,  what " original  records  "are,  and 
what  may  and  may  net  be  done  with  them. 
But  Dr.  Cook  krtrnself  seems  to  need  a 
little  instruction.  /  When,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  he  was  asked  by  reporters  in 
New  York,  "  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
production  of  your  own  diary  of  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  McKinley  would  go  a  long 
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way  toward  refuting  these  charges  that  trip,   is   better  proof  than   the    printed 

have  arisen  ?"  he  replied  :  "  No,  I  do  not  book  ?" 

think  so ;  the  book  does  that,  for  it  con-  "  No,  I  don't  see  that  it  is."  (New  York 

tains  the  complete  record.     The  book  is  Times,  October  16,  1909.) 

practically  a  reproduction  of  the  diary,  and  If  Dr.  Cook  has  such  views  as  these 

the  record  is  worked  out  better  than  in  the  with  regard  to  original  records,  there  is 

diary,  and  contains  more  than  does  the  reason  to  fear  that  the  "  prepared  "  data 

diary."  and  observations  which  he  may  some  time 

"  Doctor,  don't  you  really  think  that  the  submit  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen 

diary,  being  the   original   record  of  the  will  be  no  better  than  cooked  strawberries. 


A  THANKSGIVING  OFFERING 

BY   CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Lord,  we  who  set  the  furrow  deep, 
And  sow  the   seeds  of  industry. 

For  the  rich  guerdon  that  we  reap 
Give  thanks  to  Theel 

Lord,  we  who  make  the  anvils  ring, 
Who  rive  and  weld  laboriously. 

For  all  the  wage  our  labors  bring 
Give  thanks  to  Theel 

Lord,  we  who  watch  the  spindles  ply, . 

The  shuttles  flying  dizzily, 
For  every  boon  our  efforts  buy 

Give  thanks  to  Theel 

Lord,  we  who  build  with  busy  hand 
Of  wood  or  stone  unceasingly. 

For  whatsoe'er  our  arts  command 
Give  thanks  to  Theel 

Lord,  we  who  delve  in  under-earth 
P'ar  from  thy  sunlight  fair  and  free, 

For  whatsoe'er  we  win  of  worth 
Give  thanks  to  Thee! 

Lord,  we  who  hoist  the  straining  sail, 
And  plow  the  green  wastes  of  the  sea, 

For  what  our  stormy  tasks  avail 
Give  thanks  to  Thee ! 

Lord,  we  the  toilers  of  the  brain, 

Who  dutch  at  dreams  that  cling  or  flee, 

For  whatsoever  heights  we  gain 
Give  thanks  to  Thee  ! 

Lord,  we  Thy  children,  small  and  great, 
Beneath  Thy  care,  where'er  it  be, 

The  while  Thy  grace  we  supplicate, 
Give  thanks  to  Theel 
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THE   FEELINGS  AROUSED  BY  MUSIC 

BY  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to 
point  out  some  of  the  means  by 
which  music  sdrs  up  emotions 
within  us — inspires  those  pervasive  and 
general  excitements  which  are  the  means 
by  which  classical  music  may  be  said  to 
be  expressive.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  by  students  of  aesthetics  that  expres- 
sion, in  classical  music,  characteristically 
depends  on  these  subjective  excitements — 
that  the  hearer  is  by  it  first  of  all  moved, 
stirred,  aroused,  and  only  secondarily  led 
to  think  of  any  particular  object  or  event. 
In  modem  realistic  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  expression  is  more  objective ;  the 
hearer  is  led  to  imagine  a  definite  scene 
or  story.  This  aspect  of  expression  will 
be  discussed  in  another  article. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  at  con- 
certs, during  the  performance  of  some 
march  or  other  strongly  rhythmic  piece 
of  music,  the  tendency  of  many  of  the 
audience  to  "keep  time"  with  it,  often 
leading  to  an  amusingly  general  tapping 
of  feet  and  bobbing  of  heads.  And  few 
of  us  have  escaped  the  experience  of 
suddenly  realizing,  at  such  a  time,  that 
our  own  feet  and  heads  are  taking  part 
in  this  game,  and  that  we  are,  moreover, 
strangely  enjoying  the  sense  of  pleasant 
activity  that  ensues.  Psychologists  explain 
all  this  as  an  "inhibited  tendency  to 
imitate."  The  dance  rhythm,  they  tell  us, 
impels  us  to  dance.  Our  instinct  of 
propriety  resists,  we  try  to  inhibit  the 
suggested  motions ;  but  even  though  we 
suppress  all  bodily  movements,  or  all' 
but  such  slight  ones  as  the  foot-tapping 
and  the  head-bobbing,  nevertheless  our 
minds  are  filled  with  the  delightful  exhil- 
aration we  associate  with  actual  dancing. 
Our  minds  dance,  so  to  speak,  even 
while  our  bodies  maintain  their  sedentary 
dignity. 

This  example  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
way  in  which  music  arouses  our  emotions, 
and  shows   how  different  it  is  from  the 


way  painting  and  sculpture  make  their 
appeal.  A  picture  or  a  statue  shows  us 
something  outside  ourselves;  we  think 
first  of  this  object — ^say  a  group  of  soldiers 
charging  the  enemy — and  only  gradually, 
as  we  think  about  it,  come  to  us  the  feel- 
ings of  activity,  courage,  and  adventure 
which  it  suggests.  Music  shows  us  no 
such  definite  thing.  A  military  march,  for 
example,  does  not  present  a  picture  of 
some  particular  battle — Gettysburg  or 
Bull  Run.  It  works  just  the  other  way. 
It  begins  by  churning  up  our  feelings, 
plunging  us  without  our  knowing  how  or 
why  into  an  energetic  state  of  mind,  work- 
ing directly  on  us,  the  "  subjects"  or  per- 
sons acted  upon.  This  "  subjective " 
excitement  may  then  arouse  definite  ideas 
in  our  minds ;  but  then  ideas  will  come 
second,  not  first,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
picture.  Music  must  always  start  by 
making  us  feel  "  queer  inside."  "  The 
musician,"  says  Wagner,  "  looks  quite 
away  from  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life, 
.  .  .  and  sublimates  whatever  lies  within 
it  to  its  quintessence  of  emotional  con- 
tent— to  which  alone  can  music  give  a 
voice,  and  music  only." 

In  order  to '  understand  how  mere 
sounds  can  so  powerfully  stir  us,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  short  a  step  it  is 
with  us  from  feelings  to  movements,  and 
how  closely  feelings  and  movements  are 
therefore  associated  in  our  minds.  We 
can  all  remember  how,  as  small  children, 
we  used  to  jump  and  clap  our  hands  when 
we  heard  any  good  news.  In  the  same 
way  savages,  who  have  in  men's  bodies  the 
minds  of  small  children,  express  joy  by 
all  manner  of  leaping  and  skipping  and 
kicking.  To  dance,  in  short,  is  natural 
to  us  all  in  our  moments  of  energy  and 
expansiveness :  it  is  only  the  fear  of  mak- 
ing fools  of  ourselves  in  public  that  keeps 
our  feet  glued  to  the  earth  and  our  arms 
decorously  at  our  Sides  on  a  fine  spring 
morning. 

If  vigorous  bodily  movements  are  thus 
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the  instinctive  companions  of  happy  ener- 
getic feelings,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how 
such  movements,  even  if  only  suggested 
and  not  carried  out,  will  arouse  these 
feelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  sad 
we  no  longer  make  quick  or  energetic 
movements ;  our  sorrow,  which  is  a  sort 
of  weariness  of  the  heart,  makes  all  our 
motions  heavy,  slow,  and  unwilling.  As 
a  result,  we  connect  in  our  minds  such 
slow  motions  with  sadness,  just  as  we 
connect  quick  ones  with  joy ;  and  music 
that  suggests  slow  motions — a  funeral 
march,  for  instance — plunges  us  at  once 
into  a  mood  of  sadness. 

Feelings  of  sorrow,  however,  express 
themselves  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in 
movements,  but  rather  in  moanings  and 
wailings  of  the  voice ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  another  element  in  musical  expression. 
Our  moods  of  sadness  probably  find  quite 
as  natural  an  expression  in  groans  and 
cries  as  our  joys  find  in  bodily  motions  : 
familiar  examples  are  the  bawling  of  very 
small  babies,  and  the  crooning  and  chant- 
ing of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  savages. 
It  is  a  little  harder  to  show  how  music 
suggests  such  cries  than  it  is  to  show 
how  it  suggests  motions.  But  we  have 
most  of  us  noticed,  after  hard  listening  to 
music  which  moved  us  deeply,  a  sense  of 
aching  fatigue  in  the  muscles  of  the 
throat.  Tliis  shows  that  song-like  music 
gives  us  an  impulse  to  sing,  just  as  dance- 
like music  makes  us  want  to  dance;  in 
each  case  we  tend  to  *'  imitate,"  to  do 
just  what  the  music  is  doing ;  we  nip  this 
tendency  in  the  bud,  but  not  before  we 
have  got  the  same  feelings  that  we  should 
have  got  by  carrying  it  out. 

Here  is  a  summar>'  of  the  argument  to 
this  point : 

1.  The  expression  of  joy  in  music  is  due 
largely  to  its  suggesting  by.  strong  accents 
the  bodily  motions  we  make  when  joyful^ 
although 

2.  These  motions  are  only  suggested^  not 
carried  out. 

3.  The  expression  of  sorro7v  in  music  is 
due  largely  to  its  suggesting  by  rising  and 
falling  tones  the  cries  we  make  when 
sorrotiful,  although 

4.  These  cries  are  only  suggested,  not 
actually  uttered. 

Looking  now  a   litde  more  closely  at 


these  two  elements  of  expression,  which 
we  may  call  the  Dance  element  and  the 
Song  element,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see 
how  close  is  the  connection  between  what 
the  music  does  and  how  it  makes  us  feel 
Great  rapidity  of  movement,  for  instance, 
always  agitates  us — so  much  so  that  after 
a  rushing  allegro  vivace,  although  we  have 
been  sitting  quite  sedately  in  our  seats  all 
through  it,  we  sometimes  feel  quite  breath- 
less. Slow,  even,  stately  movement  gives 
us  a  sympathetic  sense  of  deliberateness 
and  solidity,  or  fills  our  minds  with  noble 
feelings.  Regular  motion,  in  which  the 
tones  are  all  the  same  length,  marching 
on  irresistibly,  gives  an  impression  of  over- 
whelming power,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the 
grand  climaxes  of  Tschaikowsky's  "  Pa- 
thetic Symphony. "  The  process  of  gradual 
going  faster  and  faster,  called  the  "  accel- 
erando," is  always  stimulating ;  the  "  ritar- 
dando  "  (a  getting  slower)  is  usually  quiet- 
ing and  restful.  It  is  interesting  to  notice, 
however,  that  sometimes  a  slowing  of  the 
motion  is  just  the  reverse  of  quieting,  as, 
for  instance,  when  at  the  end  of  a  long 
climax  the  pace  becomes  more  deliberate 
and  majestic.  This  may  be  because  such 
deliberateness  suggests  the  calm  energy 
with  which  we  move  when  we  are  intensely 
in  earnest. 

Passing  next  to  the  song  element  in 
expression,  we  find  that  a  general  rule  is 
this  :  The  greater  the  effort  that  would  be 
needed  to  produce  a  sound  by  our  own 
voices,  the  more  exciting  to  our  feelings 
will  be  that  sound,  however  it  is  produced. 
Accordingly,  loud  sounds  are  more  excit- 
ing than  soft,  and  high  sounds  are  more 
exciting  than  low  ;  for  to  sing  loud  requires 
more  breath,  and  therefore  more  activity 
of  the  chest  muscles,  thah  to  sing  softly, 
and  to  sing  high  requires  more  tightly 
pulled  vocal  cords,  and  therefore  more 
activity  of  the  muscles  that  operate  these 
cords,  than  to  sing  low.  Increasing  the 
volume  of  tone  from  soft  to  loud,  called 
crescendo,  is  always  stirring,  and  the  diminu- 
endo, or  diminishing  force,  always  quiets 
and  calms  the  hearer's  mind.  As  a  usual 
thing,  a  climax  is  produced  parUy  by  the 
crescendo  and  partiy  by  making  the  melody 
climb  higher  and  higher,  while  the  oppo- 
site of  the  climax,  a  "  letting  down,"  com- 
bines the  diminuendo  with  melody  going 
ever  lower. 
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Furthermore,  a  sudden  rise  or  fall  in 
pitch,  in  other  words  a  leap,  is  more 
powerful  in  expression  than  a  gradual  rise 
or  fall  by  steps.  Melodies  that  go  up 
and  down  along  the  scale  line  are  not  so 
striking  as  thqilb  in  which  there  are  wide 
jumps :  they  arouse  in  us  quieter,  more 
restrained  feelings.  One  reason  why 
"  Dixie  "  has  so  much  more  "  go  "  than 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  is  that  the  line  of  its 
melody  is  so  much  bolder.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make  a  collection  of  mel- 
odies from  different  composers,  and  see 
whether  those  with  lively,  active  disposi- 
tions didn't  use  more  large  jumps  than -the 
more  meditative,  timid  ones.  Beethoven, 
who  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy, 
makes  many  melodies  of  bold  outline; 
and  in  our  own  day  Richard  Strauss's 
tunes  are  as  full  of  jumps  as  a  flea.  The 
last  kind  of  expression  we  need  examine 
is  that  which  depends  upon  the  emotion- 
inspiring  use  of  "  consonance  "  and  "  dis- 
sonance," that  is,  of  combinations  of 
tones  which  are  noticeably  "  smooth  "  or 
*'  rough "  to  the  ear.  The  expressive 
function  of  dissonant,  harsh,  grating 
chords  is  an  important  one,  especially  in 
modem  music. 

Dissonances  are  expressive  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways.  In  the  first  place,  since  very 
strong  cUssonances  really  hurt  our  ears, 
we  readily  connect  them  in  our  minds  with 
painful  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  so  they 
may  give  great  eloquence  to  music  that 
is  sad  or  tragic.  Our  ears  revel  in  them 
in  certain  moods  as  our  hearts  revel  in 
sorrow.  Thus  Beethoven  ends  one  of 
the  great  climaxes  in  his  "  Symphony 
Eroica  "  with  these  harsh  chords  : 


In  the  second  place,  when  dissonances 
come,  not  "out  of  a  clear  sky,"  so  to 
speak,  but  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
motions  of  two  or  more  melodies  going 
along  together,  then  they  may  add  gready 
to  the  expressiveness  of  these  melodies  by 
throwing  them  into  relief,  somewhat  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  friends 
throws  light  on  both  characters.  Indeed, 
since  the  different  melodies  or  "  voices  "  in 
a  piece  of  music  (as  they  are  called  even 
when  played  on  instruments)  are,  as  it  were, 
the  people  of  the  play,  they  cannot  always 
get  on  smoothly  together.  Each  tune 
is  like  a  person,  with  its  own  habits  and 
ways  ;  and  if  several  have  to  live  together 
there  are  bound  to  be  clashes  at  times — 
they  will  often  "  tread  on  each  other's  toes." 
These  clashes  are  the  dissonances,  and  if 
they  are  not  too  harsh  they  add  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  music,  because  they  bring 
into  clear  relief  the  independence  of  the 
melodies,  and  emphasize  by  contrast  the 
character — one  might  almost  say  the  per- 
sonality— of  each.  Sometimes  such  dis- 
sonances are  only  piquant  and  interest- 
ing ;  at  other  times  they  give  a  wonderful 
strength  and  rude  force  to  the  music.  In 
Figure  II  are  some  dissonances  of  the 
piquant  kind.  The  passage  is  from  Bizet's 
orchestral  suite,  "  L'Arlesienne."  The 
two  melodies  played  in  the  arrangement 
by  the  right  hand  are  sung  by  two  flutes  ; 
the  accompaniment  is  given  to  the  stringed 
instruments.  It  will  be  noted  that  while 
either  of  the  two  melodies,  played  alone, 
is  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  accom- 
paniment, the  two  played  together  make 
a  harsh  dissonance  at  the  point  marked  *. 
Yet  this  dissonance  is  not  only  allowable, 


FIGURE    I. 


AUegro  con  brio. 


Play  them  alone  and  they  are  merely  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  play  them  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  agitated  first  movement  of  the 
symphony,  and  they  are  felt  to  hammer 
home  the  passionate  mood  of  the  music 
as  nothing  else  could  do. 


but  delightful,  because  it  brings  out  so 
clearly  the  differences  in  the  two  melodies. 
It  is  like  a  lovers'  quarrel,  that  only  lasts 
a  moment,  and  makes  the  two  lovers  all 
the  more  devoted  in  the  end. 

When  dissonances  result  from  the  irre- 
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sistible  onward  movements  of  two  or 
three  voices,  each  minding  its  own  busi- 
ness energetically,  they  sometimes  make 
the  music  almost  brutally  strong.  Such 
effects  may  be  trying  to  the  ear,  but  they 
are  most  stimulating  to  the  mind.  A 
single  illustration,  from  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  composers,  Richard  Strauss,  will 
make  this  clear.  At  the  end  of  a  mag- 
nificent climax  in  his  **  Ein  Heldenleben  " 
("  A  Hero's  Life ")  Strauss  divides  the 
orchestra   into  three  parts:  The  violins, 


other's  toes  "  at  several  points ;  second, 
that  once  your  ear  can  follow  the  melodies, 
this  very  harshness  makes  them  only 
more  stirring,  emphasizes  the  noble  dignity 
of  their  movement,  and  gives  the  passage 
a  matchless  brilliancy  and  force.  Thus 
does  well-used  dissonance  intensify  expres- 
sion. 

We  have  now  studied  some  of  the 
means  by  which  music  arouses  sympathetic 
states  of  mind  in  us,  through  the  interplay 
of  quick  and  slow,  loud  and  soft,   high 


FIGURE    11. 
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violas,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  one 
trumpet  take  the  vigorous  rising  scale 
shown  at  Figure  III,  {a)\  at  the  same  time 
no  less  than  eight  French  horns  play 
loudly  the  falling  scale  shown  at  {b)\  and 
for  a  foundation  to  the  whole  the  trom- 
bones and  tubas  play  the  chords  at  (r). 
Now,  it  is  hard  to  play  these  all  at  once 
on  the  piano,  but  at  {d)  I  have  combined 
them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  if  you  will 
play  them  you  will  notice  two  things :  first, 
that  the  different  melodies  "  step  on  each 


and  low,  harsh  and  smooth.  These  states 
of  mind,  we  have  seen,  are  not  very 
definite  ;  the  sense  of  powerful  life  aroused 
by  a  march  may  suggest  to  one  soldiers, 
to  another  mountain-climbing,  to  a  third 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  critics  have  often 
lamented  that  music  has  to  leave  things  so 
vague.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
music  is  more  powerful,  that  it  moves  us 
more  deeply,  than  the  other  arts.  Instead 
of  working  from  the  outside  inward,  as 
they  do,  it  works  from  within  outward  ;  it 
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is  a  subjective  rather  than  an  object-  to  us  directly,  it  forces  us  to  throw  our- 
ive  art ;  and  it  can  set  all  our  emotions  selves  into  it,  and  to  live  and  breathe  and 
a-boiling  as  it  does  just  because  it  appeals     have  our  being  in  unison  with  it. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OF  THE  HILLS 

BY  ANNA   L.  DAWES 

Let  all  that  liveth  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  Him  ye  round  Maples  red  in  glory; 
Praise  Him  ye  Birches  tall  and  white; 
Praise  Him  ye  Oaks  strong  and  brown ; 
Praise  Him  ye  Pines  forever  green, 

ye  great  Pines  towering  unto  Him ; 
Praise  Him  ye  little  Pines,  lit  candles  of  His  altar; 
Praise  Him  ye  Elms  lifting  His  glorious  gates ; 
Praise  Him  ye  yellow  Poplars  beaten  with  the  breath  of  His  coming; 

Praise  Him  ye  splendid  Sumachs  burning  and  unconsumed ; 

Praise  Him  all  ye  crimson  Vines  adorning  His  way; 

Praise  Him  all  ye  Bushes  small  and  shining  bordering  His  path; 

Praise  Him  all  ye  Blossoms  beautiful  unto  His  feet; 

Praise  Him  all  ye  Dry  Things  whispering  His  finished  work ; 

Praise  Him  ye  late  Green  Things  waiting  His  will ; 

Praise  Him  ye  burrbd  Chestnuts  bearing  nuts ; 
Praise  Him  ye  painted  Apples  full  of  meat; 
Praise  Him  ye  golden-fleshbd  Pumpkins, 
and  all  ye  joyous  purple  Grapes ; 

Praise  Him  ye  Mountain-sides,  woven  curtains  of  His  temple ; 

Praise  Him  ye  brown  Hills  asleep  in  His  peace  ; 

Praise  Him  ye  low-lying  Swamps  aflame  w^th  God ; 

Praise  Him  ye  Fields  bursting  with  com; 

Praise  Him  ye  golden  Woods  dropping  gladness; 

Praise  Him  ye  great  Rocks  gray  and  hoar ; 

Praise  Him  ye  small  Stones  crumbling  unto  good  earth; 

Praise  Him  ye  soft  Air  when  His  sun  laughs ; 

Praise  Him  ye  sharp  Air  when  His  frost  bites  ; 

Praise  Him  ye  Sky  clear  in  His  sight ; 

Praise  Him  ye  Sky  hid  under  His  breath ; 

Praise  Him  ye  deep  Clouds  white  with  His  hosts ; 

Praise  Him  ye  light  Clouds  which  flee  from  His  winds; 

Praise  Him  O  ye  Autumn  which  speaketh  His  word; 

The  Voice  of  His  glory. 
Let  all  that  liveth  praise  the  Lord, 

The  Lord  God  Almighty. 
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THE  GERMAN  RAILWAYS 


I  HAD  read  in  books  and  articles  that 
the  experiment  of  State-owned  rail- 
ways in  Germany  proved  to  the 
enterprising  American  the  failure  of  that 
method ;  that  they  were  slow,  expensive, 
inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  and  uncer- 
tain. I  was  curious  to  see  what  experi- 
ence in  a  six  weeks'  tour  would  indicate. 
It  is  true  that  this  experience  was  limited. 
We  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing 
their  advantages  to  the  shippers  as  freight 
roads.  Our  travels  were,  wholly  in  north- 
ern Germany  and  mostly  on  the  great 
lines :  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  from 
Hanover  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Dres- 
den, from  Dresden  via  Leipsic  to  Eisen- 
ach, from  Eisenach  via  Cassel  to  Bremen. 
These  are  all  trunk  lines  and  all  operate 
first-class  express  trains,  and  we  traveled 
chiefly  on  express  trains.  My  experience, 
therefore,  does  not  enable  me  to  compare 
the  purely  local  roads  of  Germany  with 
those  of  like  character  in  America. 

Slow,  expensive,  inconvenient,  uncom- 
fortable, and  uncertain  !  I  state  our  ex- 
perience under  each  of  these  heads  and 
leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  com- 
parisons. 

The  average  rate  of  speed  on  the  ex- 
press trains  on  these  trunk  lines  in  north- 
ern Germany  is  from  *thirty-seven  to 
forty- five  miles  an  hour,  including  stops. 
To  be  specific,  the  journey  from  Hanover 
to  Berlin,  163  miles,  is  made  in  the  ex- 
press trains  in  three  and  a  half  hours; 
from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  112  miles,  in  three 
hours.  Our  fastest  train  went  a  little  over 
forty-five  miles,  our  slowest  train  went  a 
little  over  thirty-five. 

Nearly  all  trains  carry  three,  and  some 
four,  classes  of  cars,  and  charge  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  class  fares.  The 
first  class  corresponds  to  our  Pullman,  the 
second  class  to  our  ordinary  coach;  we 
have  nothing  except  emigrant  trains  to 
compare  with  the  third  and  fourth  class. 
The  fares  for  the  second  class,  corre- 
sponding to  our  first  class  but  not  to  our 
Pullman   cars,   range   from   two   and    a 
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quarter  to  three  cents  a  mile.  They  are 
therefore  slightly  higher  than  the  fares  in 
our^North  Atlantic  States,  and  possibly  a 
trifle  higher  than  our  railway  fares  aver- 
age throughout  the  country.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  compare  fares  on  local  roads 
in  mountainous  regions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries— as  those  in  the  Black  Forest  or  the 
Thuringian  Forest  in  Germany  with  those 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  or  the 
White  Mountains  in  this  country.  The 
conditions  are  so  different  that  there  is  no 
*proper  basis  for  a  comparison.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  average  extra  price  for  first 
class  in  Germany  and  Pullman  in  the 
United  States  I  judge,  from  our  limited 
experience,  to  be  about  the  same — that 
is,  about  a  cent  a  mile. 

The  stations  in  Germany  are  incom- 
parably better  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States  except  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
latter  country.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  stations  in  Germany  better  than  the 
Pennsylvania  station  in  Philadelphia  or 
the  South  Union  station  in  Boston  or  the 
Illinois  Central  station  in  Chicago.  But 
there  are  no  stations  in  Germany  that  are 
so  inconvenient,  uncomfortable,  and  in- 
artistic as  many  of  the  passenger  sheds  in 
the  smaller  villages  along  the  line  of  even 
our  great  trunk  roads.  There  is,  of  course, 
reason  for  this.  Our  roads  cover  thou- 
sands of  miles,  the  German  roads  but 
hundreds  of  miles.  One  of  the  longest 
railway  rides  in  northern  Germany  is  that 
from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  366  miles  ;  1,000 
miles  for  a  single  railway  to  traverse  is 
not  unusual  in  the  United  States.  The 
German  roads  run  through  an  old  and 
thickly  populated  country,  every  foot  of 
whose  soil  is  carefully  cultivated ;  the 
American  roads  often  run  for  miles 
through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  culti- 
vated but  poorly  or  not  at  all.  We  have  had 
too  much  to  do  and  too  little  to  do  it  with 
to  build  adequate  and  permanent  railway 
stations  along  the  line  of  our  pioneer  rail- 
ways. And  it  may  be  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  when  the  railway  runs  through 
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a  well-settled  country  and  is  an  estab- 
lished and  prosperous  road,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the 
stations  are  often  admirable,  and  the  last 
ten  years  marks  a  steady  improvement  in 
them.  But  I  am  not  here  considering 
what  our  stations  will  be  fifty  years  from 
now,  nor  what  reasons  there  may  be  for 
their  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  I 
am  only  reporting  actual  conditions.  And 
the  actual  conditions  are  that  in  northern 
Germany,  on  the  lines  on  which  we  trav- 
eled, the  stations  which  we  passed  in  the 
smallest  villages  compared  favorably  with 
the  best  suburban  stations  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
roads in  America.  There  appears  to  be 
always  a  double  track,  a  platform  at  each 
side  of  the  road,  and  a  means  of  passing 
from  one  track  to  the  other  without  cross- 
ing the  track.  I  never  saw,  as  I  often 
see  in  America,  an  incoming  train  held  up 
until  the  passengers  from  a  standing  train 
could  get  across  the  track  to  the  station 
platform. 

There  were  some  conveniences  in  the 
stations  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  might 
adopt  with  advantage  in  America.  It  would 
probably  be  impracticable  to  secure  here 
in  the  smaller  stations  porters  to  handle 
the  smaller  luggage,  because,  happily,  our 
wages  are  too  high  and  our  workingmen 
too  well  employed.  But  this  presence  of 
porters  almost  everywhere  is  a  convenience 
well  worth  the  small  sum  it  costs  the 
traveler  in  tips.  In  all  the  larger  stations 
are  hung  two  kinds  of  railway  cards. 
One,a  lai^e  wall  table  on  which  are  marked 
the  leaving  time  of  all  trains,  and  the 
track  each  train  leaves  on  (at  least  all 
important  trains),  with  the  different  char- 
acter of  the  trains — express  or  accommo- 
dation— ^indicated  by  the  colored  ink  in 
which  the  train  is  printed.  And  these 
tables,  or  posters,  are  so  large  that  one 
may  stand  off  from  the  waU  and  read 
them  with  ease.  There  is  also  a  series  of 
cards,  framed  in  a  rotary  siand,  some- 
thing like  those  which  contain  photographs 
in  an  art  gallery.  These  cards  record  the 
price  of  railway  tickets  to  every  point 
which  can  be  reached  by  train  from  the 
station  in  which  the  cards  are  hung.  One 
may  therefore  see  for  himself,  by  looking 
at  the  one  card,  when  his  train  goes,  and, 


by  looking- at  the  other  card,  what  he 
must  pay  for  his  ticket.  And  on  the  ticket 
the  price  is  printed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
has  paid  the  right  amount.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  time-tables  given  out  at 
the  ticket  office,  as  with  us.  If  one  wants 
a  time-table  to  consult  in  the  train,  he 
must  buy  a  railway  guide.  But  these  are 
everywhere  to  be  had  and  are  not  expen- 
sive. The  sig^  over  each  track  gate, 
marking  the  gate  which  the  traveler  is  to 
enter  for  his  train,  is  a  device  common  to 
the  larger  stations  in  both  countries.  Our 
best  railways  in  the  large  cities  are  beg^- 
ning  to  adopt  the  German  cab  system,  but 
it  is  not  yet  as  perfectly  developed.  As 
you  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  station 
an  officer  hands  you  a  ticket  on  which  is 
the  number  of  your  cab.  The  porter 
calls  the  designated  driver,  and  his  cab  is 
generally  a  taxicab,  which  records  for  you, 
when  you  reach  your  destination,  the  dis- 
tance you  have  traveled  and  the  price  you 
have  to  pay.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say 
that,  in  convenience,  the  German  railways 
surpass  the  average  American  railway, 
though  they  are  surpassed  by  a  few  of  the 
Very  best  of  our  trains. 

Which  is  more  comfortable,  the  Ger- 
man or  the  American  railway  train  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  largely  de- 
pend on  the  temperament  of  the  one  who 
answers  it.  The  German  car  is  arranged 
in  compartments,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  smoking  compartment  in  a  Pullman 
car;  in  these  compartments  the  passen- 
gers sit  facing  each  other.  In  the  first- 
class  car  there  are  seats  for  three  on  each 
sofa,  the  sofa,  however,  being  divided  into 
separate  seats  by  arms ;  in  the  second- 
class  compartments  there  are  seats  for 
four.  This  is  practically  all  the  difference 
in  comfort  between  the  two  cars.  In 
cleanliness  the  German  second-class  coach 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  average  day 
coach  in  our  American  express  trains ; 
in  ventilation  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
character  and  inclination  of  the  passengers 
who  happen  to  occupy  the  compartment. 
If  a  party  of  three  or  four  are  traveling 
together  and  can  get,  as  they  usually  can, 
seats  together  in  the  same  compartment, 
the  German  car  is  to  me  very  attractive. 
If  I  am  traveling  alone,  I  would  as  soon 
take    my  chance  in  an  American  coach, 
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and  much  sooner  have  a  Pullpian  seat  in 
a  parlor  car.  When  a  party  of  German 
picnickers  get  out  their  lunch-baskets 
and  take  to  beer  and  sausages,  the  neces- 
sity of  being  a  reluctant  observer  but  not 
participator  in  their  unattractive  meal  is 
not  agreeable.  This,  however,  did  not 
occur  in  our  travels,  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  either  a  first 
or  second  class  compartment.  Speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  that  he  who  likes 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  car  and  to 
watch  the  groups  of  passengers  and  study 
their  character,  and  does  not  object  to 
have  others  watch  him,  will  prefer  the 
American  coach.  He  who  has  not  this 
habit,  who  neither  desires  to  observe  nor 
to  be  observed,  will  prefer  the  German  car. 

In  two  respects  railway  travel  in  Ger- 
many is  decidedly  more  comfortable  than 
in  America.  In  the  corridor  trains — that 
is,  the  trains  in  which  there  is  an  entry  or 
corridor  running  along  one  side  of  the  car 
upon  which  the  compartments  open — as 
soon  as  the  train  starts  the  conductor 
appears  and  gives  you  a  ticket  for  your 
seat,  which  then  belongs  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  as  much  as  a  Pullman 
seat  in  a  parlor  car ;  and  this  is  equally  • 
true  in  both  the  first  and  the  second  class 
compartments.  For  tickets  on  these  cor- 
ridor trains  you  pay  a  supplementary  fare 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  pas- 
senger. The  conductor  is  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  dining-car  con- 
ductor, who  asks  you  if  you  wish  for  dinner, 
and  at  what  hour.  He  then  gives  you  a 
ticket  which  entitles  you  to  a  seat  in  the 
dining-car  at  the  hour  designated.  And 
when  that  hour  comes,  you  go  to  the  car, 
to  find  your  table  waiting  for  you.  You 
have  not  to  rush  in  a  pellmell  of  eager 
passengers  to  get  a  seat,  nor  to  stand  in 
line  waiting  for  earlier  comers  to  be 
served,  nor,  if  you  are  yourself  an  earlier 
comer,  to  eat  your  dinner  with  the  un- 
comfortable consciousness  that  others  are 
waiting  in  line  impatient  for  you  to  get 
through. 

As  to  uncertainty — in  our  six  weeks  in 


Germany  I  never  knew  of  a  train  being 
seriously  late,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
accident.  And  besides  our  own  traveling 
experience  we  had  occasion  to  watch  for 
two  or  three  days  the  arriving  trains  in 
order  to  meet  an  expected  friend  coming 
from  a  distant  point  in  Switzerland.  My 
home  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River.  In  the  first  two  weeks  after  my 
arrival  at  home  our  passenger  trains  on  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  operated  by  the  New 
York  Central,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
American  railway  systems,  were  on  three 
different  occasions  delayed  from  two  to 
four  hours  by  the  breaking  down  of  freight 
trains. 

One  fact  should  be  noted  and  one  inci- 
dent narrated  to  complete  this  parallel 
between  the  American  and  the  German 
railways.  No  baggage  is  carried  free  in 
North  Germany,  except  such  hand-baggage 
as  you  can  take  with  you  in  the  compart- 
ment. All  trunks  are  weighed  and  paid 
for  according  to  weight.  Passengers 
traveling  with  baggage  must  add  this  cost 
for  baggage  to  their  estimate  of  traveling 
expenses.  I  kept  no  cash  account,  but  my 
estimate  is  that  our  baggage  added  about 
half  a  cent  a  mile  for  our  two  steamer 
trunks.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
express  companies  in  Germany ;  but  bag- 
gage can  be  sent  by  fast  freight.  In  two 
cases  I  left  our  trunks  at  the  hotel  when 
we  departed  from  one  city,  and  found  them 
in  our  hotel  in  the  other  city  on  our  arrival. 
They  traveled  nearly  as  fast  as  we  did,  and 
our  freight  bill  was  certainly  no  more  than 
express  charges  would  have  been  in  the 
United  States  ;  I  think  it  was  less. 

I  have  here  endeavored  to  give  the 
reader  the  facts  as  we  observed  and  ex- 
perienced them  in  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  in 
North  Germany,  leaving  him  to  draw  his 
own  deductions.  But  he  is,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  mine,  which  are:  Safety  on 
German  railways  is  greater ;  the  traveler 
is  much  more  certain  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion at  the  appointed  time  ;  the  speed  is 
about  the  same,  the  expense  slighdy 
more.  L.  A. 
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IS  THE   FEDERAL    CORPORATION   TAX 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ? 

BY   CHARLES  W.  PIERSON 

OP    THE    NEW    YORK  BAR 

[Editorial  comment  on  this  question  will  be  found  on  another  page] 

THE  most  noteworthy  enactment 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  economic  and  political 
significance,  was  the  Corporation  Tax 
Act.  That  Act,  forming  Section  38  of 
the  new  Tariff  Law,  provides — 

that  even''  corporation  .  .  .  organized 
for  profit  and  havmg  a  capital  stock  repre- 
sented by  shares  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  pay 
annually  a  special  excise  tax  with  respect  to 
the  carrying  on  or  doing  business  by  such 
corporation  .  .  .  equivalent  to  one  per  cen- 
tum upon  the  entire  net  income  over  and 
above  Five  thousand  dollars  received  by  it 
from  all  sources,  etc. 

The  Act  goes  on  to  require  the  corpora- 
tions to  make  periodical  reports  concern- 
ing their  business  and  affairs,  and  con- 
fers on  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  a  visitorial  power  to  examine 
and  compel  further  returns. 

The  genesis  of  the  Act  is  interesting. 
The  growing  demand  for  more  efficient 
regulation  of  the  corporations,  so  pro- 
nounced during  President  Roosevelt's 
Administration,  had  foreshadowed  such 
legislation.  It  remained,  however,  for 
President  Taft  to  take  the  initiative '  and 
mold  the  shape  which  the  legislation  was 
to  take. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  new  Tariff  Act  it  had  become  apparent 
that  an  influential  party  in  Congress, 
backed  by  strong  sympathy  outside,  was 
bent  upon  passing  a  general  income  tax 
act.  The  previous  Income  Tax  Law  had 
been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  violating  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  all  direct  taxes 
must  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population.*  That  decision, 
however,  had  been  by  a  bare  majority  of 
five  to  four.  It  had  overruled  previous 
decisions  and  overturned  doctrines  that 
had  been  acquiesced  in  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government.    A  strong 

( Pollock  vs.  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Ca,  157  U.  S., 
429. 


party  was  in  favor  of  enacting  another  In- 
come Tax  Law,  and  bringing  the  question 
again  before  the  Court  in  the  hope  that 
the  Court,  as  now  constituted,  might  be 
induced  to  overrule  or  materially  modify 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pollock  case.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  viewed  such  a 
proposal  with  disfavor.  To  their  minds 
the  proper  way  to  establish  the  right  of 
Congress  to  lev}'  an  income  tax  was  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  not  by  an 
assault  up>on  the  Supreme  Court.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  June  16, 1909,  the  President 
transmitted  a  message  to  Congress^ 
recommending  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  proposing,  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  need  for  more  revenue,  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  corporations.  The  proposal, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  a  suggestion  that 
such  an  Act  might  be  made  to  serve  for 
purposes  of  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol as  well  as  revenue,  met  with  favor 
and  was  enacted  into  law. 

President  Taft,  himself  an  eminent 
Constitutional  lawyer,  in  his  Message  rec- 
ommending the  law  expressed  full  confi- 
dence in  its  constitutionality.  The  same 
view  was  taken  by  able  lawyers  who 
surrounded  him  in  the  capacity  of  advis- 
ers. The  Act  is  understood  to  have  been 
drafted  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  vouched  for  by  Senator 
Elihu  Root  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
authority  in  the  domain  of  Constitutional 
law. 

Against  opinions  from  such  sources 
one  takes  the  field  with  diffidence.  Until 
the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  however, 
the  question  is  open  for  debate,  and  I 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  outline  briefly 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Act. 

At  the  outset  it  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  tax.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  not  a  tax  upon  income  as  in- 
come.     If  it  were,  it  would  be  obnoxious 

«  Congressional  Record,  June  16,  1909,  p.  3450. 
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to  the  decision  in  the  Pollock  case  as  im- 
posing a  direct  tax  without  apportionment 
among  the  States.  The  language  of  the 
Act,  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  its 
sponsors,  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  in- 
tended, not  as  a  direct  tax  on  property, 
but  as  an  excise  tax  on  privilege.  The 
phraseology  of  the  Act  itself  is — "  A 
special  excise  tax  with  respect  to  the  car- 
rying on  or  doing  business  by  such  corpo- 
ration," etc.  Undoubtedly  Congress  has 
power  to  impose  an  excise  tax  upon 
occupation  or  business.  This  was  ex- 
pressly decided  in  the  case  of  the  busi- 
nesses of  refining  petroleum  and  refining 
sugar,  by  the  Spreckels  case,*  referred  to 
in  President  Tzit's  Message.  The  Mes- 
sage says  : 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Company 
against  McClain  (192  U.  S.,  397)  seems  clearly 
to  establish  the  principle  that  such  a  tax  as 
this  is  an  excise  tax  upon  privilege  and  not  a 
direct  tax  on  property,  and  is  within  the  fed- 
eral power  without  apportionment  according 
to  population. 

What,  then,  is  the  privilege  with  respect 
to  which  the  tax  is  imposed  ?  Is  it,  like 
the  tax  involved  in  the  Spreckels  case,  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  various  kinds  of 
business  (manufacturing,  mercantile,  and 
the  rest)  in  which  the  corporations  subject 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  are  engaged  ^ 
Obviously  not.  No  kind  or  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  specified  in  the  Act.  The  tax 
falls  not  only  on  corporations  doing  every 
conceivable  kind  of  business,  but  also 
on  the  corporation  that  does  no  specific 
business  whatever — the  corporation  which, 
in  the  language  of  an  eminent  judge,  is 
merely  "  an  incorporated  gentleman  of 
leisure."*  Moreover,  if  the  tax  were 
merely  upon  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness, it  would  seem  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Constitutional  requirement  that  all 
excises  must  be  uniform."  In  other  words, 
if  the  privilege  of  doing  a  business — say 
conducting  a  department  store — were  the 
thing  taxed  and  the  only  thing  taxed,  the 
rule  of  uniformity  would  seem  to  require 
that  a  corporation  and  a  copartnership 
conducting  similar  stores  on  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  street  should  both  be  taxed. 


"Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Co.  vs.  McClain,  192 

«  Vann,  T.,  in  People  ex  rel.  vs.  Roberts,  154  N.  Y.,  1. 
»  Constitution,  Art.  I,  Section  8. 


Nothing  inconsistent  with  this  view  will  be 
found  in  the  Spreckels  case.  The  party 
to  that  suit  was,  to  be  sure,  a  corporation, 
but  the  Act  under  which  the  tax  was  im- 
posed applied  to  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations  alike. 

It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  tax  is  not  upon  the  privilege  of  doing 
the  businesses  in  which  the  various  cor- 
porations in  the  land  are  engaged,  but  is 
rather  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  corporate  capacity y  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  exercise  of  the  corporate 
franchise.  That  this  is  so  appears  very 
clearly  from  the  Message  of  President 
Taft.     He  says : 

This  is  an  excise  tax  upon  the  privilege  of 
doinfi^  business  as  an  artificial  entity  and  of 
freedom  from  a  general  partnership  liability 
enjoyed  by  those  who  own  the  stock. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  tax,  is  it  Constitutional  1 

Unquestionably  Congress  may  tax  cor- 
porations organized  under  Federal  laws 
upon  their  franchises;  any  sovereignty 
may  tax  the  creatures  of  its  creation  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  their  franchises ; 
but  how  about  corporations  chartered  by 
the  States  and  doing  purely  an  intra-State 
business  ?  A  State  confers  on  John  Doe 
and  his  associates  the  privilege  or  fran- 
chise of  doing  business  in  a  corporate 
capacity.  Can  Congress  impose  a  tax 
on  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  or 
franchise  ?  The  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy.^  If  Congress  can 
impose  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  it  can  impose 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  or  fifty  per  cent,  and 
thus  impair  or  destroy  altogether  the  value 
of  corporate  charters  for  business  pur- 
poses. Does  Congress  possess  such  a 
power  ?  The  Constitution  puts  no  express 
limitation  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  levy 
excises  except  that  they  shall  be  "  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  But  there 
are  certain  implied  limitations  inherent  in 
our  dual  system  of  government.  The 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  within  their  spheres  are  as 
complete  as  are  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  General  Government 
within  its  sphere.*  Neither  may  interfere 
with   or  encroach   upon  the  other.     To 

«  McCulloch  vs.  Mar>'land,  4  Wheaton,  316. 
a  The  Collector  vs.  Day,  11  Wall..  113, 124. 
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quote  a  high  authority  on  Constitutional 
law: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
can  be  made  to  admit  of  any  interference  by 
Congress  with  the  secure  existence  of  any 
State  authority  within  its  lawful  bounds. 
And  any  such  interference  by  the  indirect 
means  of  taxation  is  quite  as  much  beyond 
the  power  of  the  National  Legislature  as  if 
the  mterference  were  direct  and  extreme.* 

The  right  to  grant  corporate  charters 
for  ordinary  business  purposes  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  belonging  to  the 
States,  not  to  the  General  Government. 
The  United  States  is  a  Government  of 
enumerated  powers.  The  Constitution 
nowhere  expressly  confers  upon  Congress 
the  right  to  grant  corporate  charters,  and 
it  is  well  settled  that  this  right  exists  only 
in  the  limited  class  of  cases  where  the 
granting  of  charters  becomes  incidental  to 
some  power  expressly  conferred  on  Con- 
gress, e.  g.y  the  power  to  establish  a  uni- 
form currency,  or  the  power  to  regulate 
inter-State  commerce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  the  separate  States  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation  is  unquestionable. 
By  the  Tenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  expressly  provided :  "  The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people."  The 
Supreme  Court  long  ago  said :  "  A  State 
may  grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects  which  are 
essential  to  the  interests  of  society.  This 
power  is  incident  to  sovereignty''  ^ 

The  power  to  grant  the  franchise  of 
corporate  capacity  being  therefore  inherent 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  will  not  a 
tax  imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  constitute  an  inter- 
ference with -the  power  ?  If  so,  the  tax  is 
unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  and  many 
times  repeated  in  substance,  that  the 
National  Government "  cannot  exercise  its 
power  of  taxation  so  as  to  destroy  the  State 
governments  or  embarrass  their  lawful 
action."'  In  the  case  of  California  vs.  . 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company*  the 
question  was  whether  franchises  granted 

» Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations,  7th  Ed.  p.  684. 
«  Briscoe  vs.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  II  Peters.  257,  317. 
» Railroad  Company  vs.  Peniston,  18  Wall.,  5,  30. 
<i27U.S.,l. 


to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
by  the  United  States  were  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  taxation  by  the  State  of  California. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  language  fre- 
quentiy  quoted  in  subsequent  cases,  dis- 
cusses the  nature  and  origin  of  franchises, 
concluding  that  a  franchise  is  "a  right, 
privilege  or  power  of  public  concern" 
existing  and  exercised  by  legislative  author- 
ity. After  enumerating  various  kinds  of 
franchises,  the  Court  remarks :  "  No  per- 
sons can  make  themselves  a  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic  without  legislative  authority. 
Corporate  capacity  is  a  franchise."  The 
Court  continues :  "In  view  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  how  can 
it  be  possible  that  a  franchise  granted  by 
Congress  can  be  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ? 
Taxation  is  a  burden,  and  may  be  laid  so 
heavily  as  to  destroy  the  thing  taxed,  or 
render  it  valueless.  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
*  The  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to 
destroy.'  ...  It  seems  to  us  almost  absurd 
to  contend  that  a  power  given  to  a  person 
or  corporation  by  the  United  States  may 
be  subjected  to  taxation  by  a  State.  The 
power  conferred  emanates  from,  and  is  a 
portion  of,  the  power  of  the  government 
that  confers  it.  To  tax  it  is  not  only 
derogatory  to  the  dignity,  but  subversive 
of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and 
repugnant  to  its  paramount  sovereignty." 

It  is  true  that  the  Court  was  here  dis- 
cussing the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  fran- 
chises granted  by  the  United  States,  and 
not  the  converse  of  that  question.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Court  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  tax  a  fran- 
chise granted  by  a  State  acting  within  the 
scope  of  its  sovereign  authority. 

Patent  rights  and  copyrights  are  special 
privileges  or  franchises  granted  by  the 
sovereign  or  government,  and  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  the  right  to 
grant  patents  and  copyrights  is  expressly 
conferred  on  Congress.  It  has  been  held 
repeatedly  that  patent  rights  and  copy- 
rights are  not  taxable  by  the  States.^  As 
said  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
in  a  case  involving  the  power  of  the  State 

'  People  ex  rel.  Edison,  &c.  Co.  vs.  Assessors,  156 
N.  Y.,  417 ;  People  ex  rel.  vs.  Roberts,  159  N.  Y.,  70; 
In  Re  Sheffield.  (A  Fed.  Rep.  833;  Commonwealth  vs. 
Westinghouse  &c.  Co.,  151  Pa.,  265. 
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to  tax  cop)rrights  }  "To  concede  a  right 
to  tax  them  would  be  to  concede  a  power 
to  impede  or  burden  the  operation  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into 
execution  a  power  vested  in  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution."  Ap- 
parently the  same  rule  would  be  appli- 
cable were  the  granting  of  patent  rights, 
like  the  granting  of  ordinary  corporate 
franchises,  a  prerogative  reserved  under 
our  system  of  government  to  the  States 
instead  of  being  expressly  conferred  on  the 
United  States.  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  Federal  Government  in  that  case  would 
have  no  power  to  tax  them. 

It  is  familiar  law,  reiterated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
Congress  cannot  tax  the  means  cr  instru- 
mentalities employed  by  the  States  in 
exercising  their  powers  and  functions,  any 
more  than  a  State  can  tax  the  instrumen- 
talities similarly  employed  by  the  General 
Government.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that 
Congress  cannot  tax  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion (being  a  portion  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State)  upon  its  municipal 
revenues  ;*  that  Congress  cannot  impose 
a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  judicial  officer 
of  a  State  ;*  that  Congress  cannot  tax  a 
bond  given  in  pursuance  of  a  State  law 
to  secure  a  liquor  license.* 

In  the  light  of  these  decisions  it  is  not 
apparent  how  Congress  can  tax  the  fran- 
chise of  those  State  corporations  (and  they 
are  many  and  important)  which  perform 
some  public  or  quasi-public  function.  A 
State,  to  carry  out  its  purposes  of  internal 
improvement,  charters  an  intra-State  rail- 
way or  ferry  company  with  power  to 
charge  tolls  and  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Is  not  the  grant  of  cor- 
porate existence  and  privileges  to  such  a 
corporation  one  of  the  means  or  instru- 
mentalities employed  by  the  State  for 
carrying  out  its  legitimate  functions,  and 
is  not  a  tax  by  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  exercise  by  such  a  corporation 
of  its  corporate  powers  an  interference 
with  such  means  or  instrumentalities  ? 

In  any  discussion  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  the  agencies  of  or  franchises 
granted  by  a  State,  the  distinction  must 
be  borne  in  mind  between   a  tax  upon 

M59  N.  Y.,  p.  75. 

*  United  States  vs.  Railroad  Co.,  17  Wall.,  322. 

3  Collector  vs.  Day,  il  Wall.,  113. 

<  Ambrosinl  vs.  United  States,  187  U.  S.,  I. 


property  acquired  by  means  of  the  fran- 
chise from  the  State  and  a  tax  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  itself.  The 
former  tax  may  be  perfectiy  valid  where 
the  latter  would  be  unconstitutional.  Thus, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a  tax  by 
a  State  upon  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty (as  distinct  from  the  franchises)  of  a 
railway  company  chartered  by  Congress 
for  private  gain,  while  conceding  that  the 
State  could  not  tax  the  franchises,  because 
to  do  so  would  be  a  direct  obstruction  to 
Federal  powers.* 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  one  or  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  are  relied 
upon  by  the  sponsors  of  the  new  tax  law. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
decision  in  the  Spreckels  case,*  which 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  corporations  engaged  in 
the  businesses  of  refining  petroleum  and 
refining  sugar.  The  Court  held  the  tax 
to  be  an  excise  tax  "  in  respect  of  the 
carrying  on  or  doing  the  business  of  refin- 
ing sugar,"  and  such  it  obviously  was. 
It  was  not  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  or 
franchise  of  doing  business  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  like  the  tax  now  under  debate. 
On  the  contrary,  the  act  expressly  applied 
to  "  every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
company  carrying  on  or  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  refining  sugar,  .  .  .  etc."  The  case, 
therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  we 
are  discussing.  Had  the  act  applied  only 
to  corporations,  a  different  question  would 
have  been  involved. 

The  famous  case  of  Veazie  Bank  vs. 
Fenno,"  upholding  the  statute  which  taxed 
out  of  existence  the  circulation  of  the 
State  banks,  has  frequently  been  cited 
as  an  authority  sustaining  the  right  of 
Congress  to  levy  a  tax  upon  a  franchise 
or  privilege  granted  by  a  State.  It  is 
true  that  in  that  case  the  eminent  coun- 
sel for  the  bank  (Messrs.  Reverdy  John- 
son and  Caleb  Cushing)  argued  unsuc- 
cessfully "  that  the  act  imposing  the  tax 
impaired  a  franchise  granted  by  the  State, 
and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass 
any  law  which  could  do  that ;"  *  and  that 
two  justices  dissented   on   that  ground. 

«  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Peniston.  18  Wall.,  5. 
«Spreckel^  Sugar  Refining  Co.  vs.  McClain,  192 

» g'Wail..  533. 

*  See  8  Wall.,  p.  535. 
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The  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument 
was,  however,  that  the  power  of  the 
States  to  grant  the  particular  right  or 
privil^e  in  question  was  subordinate  to 
powers  expressly  conferred  on  Cong^ress 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  Congress  was 
given  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
provide  a  currency  for  the  whole  country, 
and  the  Act  in  question  was  legislation 
appropriate  to  that  end.  The  case  does 
not  hold  that  Congress  has  any  general 
power  to  tax  franchises  or  privileges 
granted  by  a  State. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  ad- 
mit of  further  reference  to  the  decisions. 
It  is  confidently  asserted,  however,  that 
none  of  them,  righdy  construed,  will  be 
found  to  sustain  the  right  of  the  General 
Government  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
exercise  of  franchises  granted  by  a  State  in 
the  exercise  of  its  independent  sovereignty, 
and  that  such  a  decision  would  mark  a 
new  departure  in  our  jurisprudence. 

In  the  debates  in  Congress  over  the 
bill  many  good  lawyers  appear  to  have 
assumed,  somewhat  too  hastily,  that  the 
tax  in  question  was  an  excise  tax  on  busi- 
ness or  occupation  like  that  involved  in 
the  Spreckels  case,  and  that  the  only  Con- 
stitutional question,  therefore,  was  one  of 
classification  under  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that   excises   shall  be    uni- 


form throughout  the  United  States.  No 
less  eminent  a  Constitutional  lawyer  than 
Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
put  the  matter  thus :  * 

Mr.  Root,  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  if  I  am  right  in  inferring  from  the 
statement  which  he  has  just  made  that  he 
does  not  seriously  question  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Congress  to  impose  this 
tax  on  corJK) rations? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  answer  the 
Senator  frankly  that  I  do  not.  ...  I  think 
the  rule  was  and  is  that  Congress  can  levy 
any  tax  it  pleases  except  an  export  tax.  Of 
course  a  direct  tax  must  be  apportioned  and 
an  indirect  tax  must  be  uniform.  But  the 
uniformity  rule  simply  requires  that  wher- 
ever the  subject  of  taxation  is  found,  the  tax 
shall  operate  equally  upon  it. 

I  believe  that  Congress  can  tax  all  red- 
headed men  engaged  in  a  given  line  of  busi- 
ness if  it  pleases.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  if  the 
tax  fell  upon  every  red-headed  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  same  as  in  Mississippi  or  Texas 
and  all  other  States,  the  law  imposing  such 
a  tax  would  be  perfectly  valid. 

The  difficulty  with  this  reasoning  is  that 
it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  privilege 
of  being  red-headed  is  not  a  franchise 
granted  by  a  sovereign  State.  From  the 
view-point  of  Constitutional  law  it  may 
well  be  that  Congress  can  tax  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  gods  where  it  would  be 
powerless  to  tax  a  franchise  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS 


A  new  and  most  accomplished  burglar  has 
appeared  above  the  horizon  of  fiction.  This 
time  he  is  a  supematurally  endowed  French- 
man of  elegant  manners,  fascinating  pres- 
ence, and  unsurpassed  powers  of  deceit. 
This  young  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
**  Ars^ne  Lupin,"  is  the  hero  of  Mr.  Jepson's 
novelization  of  Leblanc's  drama.  The  story 
is  one  over  which  no  part  of  a  man  can  go 
to  sleep  except  his  sense  of  reality.  It  is 
most  entertaining,  lively,  and  unexpected; 
a  book  of  the  moment,  but  a  very  clever  one. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  |I.SO.) 

A  remarkably  clever  novel  in  its  happy  and 
subtle  touching:-off  to  the  Jife  of  personal 
traits  and  social  side-lights  is  Miss  E.  B. 
Dewing's  "Other  People's  Houses."  Her 
men  and  women  are  mirrors  to  one  another's 
weaknesses  and  peculiarities,  and  in  their 
verbal  sword-play  sparks  of  wit  and  flashes 


of  light  are  common,  while  the  author's  own 
perception  of  social  psychology  is  keen  and 
IS  often  expressed  witn  humor.  One  does 
not  expect  plot  in  such  a  story,  but  situation 
we  should  have,  and  it  is  here  that  the  story 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  situation  does  not 
develop  or  cumulate  to  a  tense  point  early 
enough,  and  is  decidedly  trying  when  it  does 
appear.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.50.) 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens  has  never  put  more 
careful  literary  art-work  into  any  of  his 
novels  than  one  finds  in  "Bella  Donna." 
The  scene  shifts  from  London  to  the  Nile 
near  Cairo,  and  then  to  a  district  farther  up 
the  Nile.  In  all  that  goes  to  the  rendering 
of  Egyptian  color,  atmosphere,  and  associa- 
tion Mr.  Hichens  writes  as  an  artist  paints — 

1  Congressional  Record  for  July  6,1909,  pp.  4251  to 
4252. 
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that  is,  he  almost  visualizes.  In  his  elaborate 
dissection  of  a  worthless  woman's  character 
he  shows  astonishing  minuteness  of  study. 
But  when  one  ends  the  tale,  the  question 
inevitably  rises.  Was  it  really  worth  while  to 
expend  such  skill,  knowledg^e,  and  care  in 
tracing  the  involutions  of  a  creature  who  is 
totally  without  moral  senses-one  who  is 
both  bella  donna  and  belladonna — beautiful 
woman  and  deadly  poison?  (The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1.50.) 

Last  year  The  Outiook's  Spectator  humor- 
ously protested  against  the  flood  of  Christ- 
mas calendars  which  had  invaded  his  home. 
One  result  was  that  the  Spectator  received 
urgent  appeals  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  all  the  surplus  calendar  product 
beyona  his  need.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Christ- 
mas calendar  has  come  to  stay,  and  the 
publishers*  real  problem  is  how  to  make  it 
"  different."  This  has  been  done  quite  pleas- 
antly in  the  "  Story  Calendars  "  dealing  with 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  Dickens. 
The  Lincoln  Calendar,  for  instance,  has  a 
separate  sheet  for  each  week  of  the  year,  and 
each  sheet,  in  addition  to  the  calendar  proper 
and  some  illustration  and  decoration,  has  the 
narrative  of  one  or  more  episodes  in  Lincoln's 
life,  all  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  story 
history.  So  with  the  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin calendars,  while  that  for  Dickens  con- 
tains selected  passages,  not  mere  brief 
(quotations.  The  idea  seems  to  us  interest- 
ing as  well  as  novel,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  all  these  calendars  will  be  in  demand 
for  the  holiday  season.  (The  Franklin 
Printing  Company,  Philadelphia.    $1  each.) 

Recently  The  Outlook  published  two 
articles  on  psychotherapy  (the  modern  name 
for  "  mina  cure ")  by  Mr.  H.  Addington 
Bruce.  They  told  the  story  of  mental  heal- 
ing as  it  has  developed  from  the  time  of 
Mesmerto  the  spread  of  Christian  Science. 
That  this  subject  is  one  in  which  many  peo- 
ple are  interested  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  within  a  few  months  there  nave  been 
published  several  books  which  treat  either 
of  mental  healing  as  a  whole  or  some  aspect 
of  it.  In  view  of  Mr.  Bruce's  articles,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  here  a  r^sum^  of  the 
movement  01  which  these  books  treat.  Some 
of  these  books  are  not  of  themselves  im- 
portant ;  but  together  they  are  significant  of 
a  widespread  and  modem  dread  of  pain 
coupled  with  a  reaction  against  materiahsm. 
Of  these  books  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg's  "  Psycho- 
therapy" (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  $2).  As 
not  only  a  psychologist,  but  also  a  gradu- 
ate in  medicine  and  a  constant  practitioner 
of  "hypnotism"  in  cases  of  certain  disor- 
ders that  have  a  psychological  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterbere  writes  from  an  intimate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His 
clear  style  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  lay 
reader  ideas  which  many  writers  would  make 
obscure  by  technicalities.  He  shows  how 
different  in  process  is  the  moral  encourage- 
ment imparted  by  the  clergyman  and  ttie 


treatment  applied  by  the  physician.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  minister  is  purposive — 
and  that  is  fundamental ;  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physician — at  least  in  his  methods  of 
treatment — is  causal.  Professor  Miinster- 
bei^  makes  it  evident  that  there  is  danger  in 
unaertaking  mental  therapeutics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposive  rather  than  the 
causal  view.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
although  clergymen  first  saw  what  the 
physician  ougnt  to  have  seen — namely, 
the  open  door  of  psychotherapy — the  physi- 
cian ought  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  call  upon 
the  clergyman  only  for  what  the  clei^man 
alone  can  supply.  .It  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  two  that  charac- 
terizes this  book  throughout,  and  that  oiu^ht 
to  clarify  the  minds  of  those  in  both  profes- 
sions who  are  thinking  vaguely  on  the  sub- 
ject "  Mental  Medicine,"  by  Oliver  Huckel 
(Thomas  G.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $\ ),  is  a  series 
of  chapters  on  psychotherapy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  minister.  The  book  originated 
in  five  conferences  with  students  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  ScImk>1.  "  Body 
and  Soul,"  by  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.j  $1.50),  is  a  study  of  tlie  sub- 
ject as  a  religious  movement ;  it  undertakes 
to  interpret  the  miracles  of  healing  in  the 
New  Testament,  mediaeval  traditions  of 
healing,  and  faith  healing  of  modem  times ; 
and  it  presents  the  whole  movement  as  a 
manifestation  in  the  body  of  the  same  power 
that  overcomes  sin.  "  New  Ideals  in  Heal- 
ing," by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  85c.),  is  a  record  of 
observation  by  a  journalist  who  first  re- 
corded his  impressions  in  The  American 
Magazine.  Although  the  second  half  of  ^is 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  that 
is  given  to  the  individual  circumstances  and 
the  social  environment  of  the  patient  in  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  the  first  part  is  de- 
voted to  that  form  of  psychotherapy  that  is 
known  as  the  Emmanuel  Movement.  All 
three  of  these  last-named  books  are  open  to 
the  same  criticism ;  they  use  psychological 
terms  without  careful  discrimination.  There 
is  a  real  danger  that  readers  of  such  books 
will  accept  such  a  phrase  as  "the  subcon- 
scious mind"  as  representing  at  once  an 
established  fact  and  a  sort  of  ma^cal  power. 
Here  ought  to  be  mentioned  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot's  "  Social  Service  and  the  Art 
of  Healing"  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  $\).  Dr. 
Cabot  is  the  head  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  His  book  treats  only  in  one 
part  of  mental  therapeutics.  That  is  the 
part  in  which  he  describes  the  "team 
work "  that  is  needed  and  practicable  be- 
tween the  doctor  on  the  one  side  and  the 
minister,  educator,  and  psychologist  on  the 
other.  In  the  other  parts  he  writes  of  the 
doctor's  co-operation  with  the  social  worker 
in  affecting  social  conditions,  and  with  the 
patient  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  sound  . 
knowledge  about  health.  Dr.  Cabot  knows 
how  to  put  things  so  that  the  layman  will 
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read  what  he  writes.  The  Rev.  Lyman  P. 
Powell  tells  in"  The  Emmanuel  Movement  in 
a  New  England  Town "  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $1.25)  his  experience  in  a  year's  ex- 
periments with  mental  therapeutics.  He 
frankly  emphasizes  the  point  that  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  is  an  attempt  to  do  by 
suggestion  what  Christian  Scentists  claim 
they  do  by  a  totally  different  process,  and 
thus  to  keep  religious  therapy  from  becom- 
ing exclusively  a  mark  of  sectarianism. 
One  is  not  persuaded  by  this  book  that 
healing,  even  of  the  mental  sort,  is  likely 
to  be  successful  in  the  hands  of  ministers. 

The  remaining  three  books  in  this  group 
deal  chiefly  with  Christian  Science.  "  Mes- 
merism and  Christian  Science,"  by  Frank 
Podmore  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $\  .50)  is  a 
survey  of  mental  healing  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  charlatan  Friedrich 
Anton  Mesmer.  It  traces,  as  it  were,  the 
mental  genealogy  of  the  brood  that  includes 
Spiritualism,  Tneosophy,  New  Thought,  and 
Christian  Science.  (Mr.  Podmore,  by  the 
way,  insists  on  writing  McLure's  Magazine 
when  he  means  McCTure's.)  In  "  Christian 
Science  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scripture  ** 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $1.50)  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Haldeman  attacks  Christian  Science 
with  the  weapons  of  the  literalist.  Against 
the  proof-text  of  the  Christian  Scientist  he 
matches  proof-texts  from  the  Bible.  Finally, 
the  author  of  "  Confessio  Medici  "  puts  his 
keen  mind  to  work  on  "  Faith  and  Works  of 
Christian  Science"  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.25).  First  he  examines  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  philosophy  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence; and  then  he  examines  the  testimonies 
of  **  healing."  He  does  not  spare  Christian 
Science.  He  knows  philosophy  and  the 
meaning  of  philosophical  terms,  and  he  is 
relentless  in  showing  the  vagueness  and 
contradiction  in  the  Christian  Science  termi- 
nology. He  knows  what  is  involved  in  diag- 
nosis, and  he  is  relentless  in  showing  up  the 
vagueness  in  the  testimonies  regarding  dis- 
eases supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  Chris- 
tian Science.  When  he  writes  "  Her  God, 
the  Supreme  Being  of  Christian  Science,  is 
the  God  of  Being  Supremely  Comfortable," 
he  is  not  merely  employing  wit ;  he  is  draw- 
ing a  conclusion.  When  ne  writes,  "  Chris- 
tian Science,  with  her  gross  doctrine  that 
Life  is  God,  denies  the  realitv  <7/'the  body 
and  localizes  reality  t'n  the  body,  as  if  reality 
were  a  sort  of  juice,"  he  does  not  merely 
entertain  the  reader;  he  illuminates  by  a 
phrase  what  he  has  been  discussing  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "reality"  and  its 
lack  of  meaning  in  the  Christian  Science 
vocabulary.  Is  there  not  justification  for 
treating  Christian  Science  as  a  public  enemy 
when  its  teachings  permit  a  woman  to  leave 
her  child  who  has  fallen  from  a  window  and 
lies  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  partly  para- 
lyzed, and  go  away  rejoicing  greatly  in  her 
"freedom  from  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility"  ?  When  mental  therapeutics 
take  this  form,  it  is  time  for  society  to  call  a 
halt 


By  the  publication  of  "  A  Children's  Book 
of  Art "  (Macmillan,  $2)  Sir  Martin  Conway 
and  his  daughter  have  done  a  real  service 
both  to  the  world  of  art  and  to  the  world  of 
children.  Like  Miss  HurlPs  series  of  mono- 
graphs for  young  people,  this  book  empha- 
sizes, and  in  even  broader  lines,  what  artists 
in  any  age  have  meant  to  the  wori'l,  :.  -nely, 
that  they  are  "  people  who,  by  nature  and 
education,  have  acquired  the  power  to  see 
beauty  in  what  they  look  at  and  then  to  set 
it  down  on  paper  or  canvas  or  in  some 
other  material  so  that  other  people  can  see 
it  too.  Thfen,  in  any  department  of  art, 
painting,  for  instance,  "  grown-ups  "  as  well 
as  children  should  be  reminded  of  what  new 
worlds  the  artists  have  opened,  from  the 
days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  had  to 
pamt  on  wooden  panels,  which  they  them- 
selves had  to  make,  plane,  and  cut  to  the 
size  they  needed,  down  to  the  time  when,  on 
more  sympathetic  material,  Claude  Lor- 
raine's and  Turner's  sunsets  made  plenty  of 
f)eople,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their 
ives,  look  at  those  sunsets  understandingly 
and  rejoice  in  the  intricacy  and  splendor  of 
their  glory.  Coming  to  very  moaem  times, 
we  are  glad  that  Sir  Martin  indorses  the 
present  "  atmospheric  "  or  "  impressionistic '' 
school  in  its  emphasis  of  the  beauty  of  the 
atmosphere,  for,  even  in  recent  times,  few 
seem  to  have  noticed  just  how  atmosphere 
affects  every  object  seen  through  it.  Nowa- 
days the  world  has  the  opportunity  to  note 
the  effect  of  atmosphere  in  certam  recent 
and  very  wonderful  pictures  painted  by  the 
artists  of  this  school.  Hence  men  and  women 
hitherto  unobservant  are  beginning  to  be 
able  to  see  atmosphere  for  themselves  in 
nature.  A  group  of  new  pleasures  is  being 
opened  to  them.  In  this  connection  a  desir- 
able source  of  information  is  Professor  Cady 
Eaton's  "  Handbook  of  Modern  French 
Painting  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2),  for  one 
of  its  most  interesting  features  is  its  account 
of  this  very  "  atmospheric "  school.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  that  Monet  painted  seven- 
teen views  of  Rouen  cathedral,  taken  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
towers  is  introduced — "  nothing  but  the  gray 
stone  worn  by  time, darkened  by  centuries;  no 
running  water  or  waving  foliage  is  added  to 
aid  the  play  of  light."  Yet  with  such  a  sub- 
ject Monet  reproduced  a  series  of  marvel- 
ously  brilliant  effects;  "the  pale  rose  of 
morning,  the  shining  violet  of  midday,  the 
golden  purple  of  sunset,  are  given  with  thou- 
sands of  reflected  and  compounded  tones. 
When  the  mists  of  evening  arise,  the  colossal 
structure  shines  through  the  increasing  dark- 
ness with  all  the  splendor  of  an  Eastern 
carpet,  each  detail  of  its  architectural  sculp- 
ture .  superbly  respondent  with  truth  and 
power."  Every  such  description  is  grateful 
to  the  student  of  contemporary  art,  and 
especially  to  the  student  of  atmosphere  and 
"impressionism,"  a  -word  derived  from 
Monet's  sunset  picture  entitled  "  Impres- 
sions" exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1867. 
The  date  1867  reminds  one  of  men  who  were 
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exhibiting  at  that  time,  and  Professor  Eaton's 
list  includes  interesting  biographies  of  them, 
and  of  earlier  painters  back  to  Watteau's 
time.  The  volume  is  valuable  for  any  one 
who  intends  to  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  modern  French  art  or  even  intends  to 
"  do  "  intelligendy  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg, 
or  any  picture  gallery  containing  the  works 
of  modern  French  painters. 

Practical  preparation  for  practical  prob" 
lems  needs  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  divinity 
sciiool  as  it  is  in  the  schools  of  law  and  med- 
icine. Some  theological  seminaries  are,  in 
consequence,  modifying  the  old  curriculum. 
It  is  now  more  clearly  recognized  than 
formerly  that  the  divinity  student  must  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  whole  man,  to  the  whole 
of  his  Hfe,  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
private  and  personal;  physical,  industrial, 
and  economic,  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual. 
He  must  know  its  actual  conditions  if  he  is 
to  be  efficient  for  their  betterment,  and  a 
good  beginning  of  such  knowledge  before  he 
goes  forth  to  meet  them  is  essential.  A  year 
ago  The  Outlook  told  how  such  preparation 
had  already  been  undertaken  at  Yale — as  it 
has  been  in  other  seminaries  where  the  con- 


tiguitv  of  a  great  university  favored  the  un- 
dertaking. How  the  announced  design  '*  to 
fit  and  mspire  the  student  to  meet  every 
emergency  of  ministerial  life  on  the  practi- 
cal side  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  active 
ministry  "  has  been  carried  out,  a  volume  on 
"The  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Social 
Order,"  from  the  Yale  University  Press  (New 
Haven),  disposes  one  to  judge  quite  favora- 
bly. In  these  lectures  on  pastoral  functions 
men  of  experience  and  success  in  their  several 
lines  deal  with  the  distinctive  problems  pre- 
sented in  manufacturing  towns,  in  rural  com- 
munities, and  among  people  of  foreign  speech ; 
also  with  the  pastor's  opportunity  for  civic 
betterment,  his  relation  to  industrial  organiza- 
tions, and  other  special  interests.  Such  sub- 
jects were  presented  in  concrete  examples 
of  principles  applied  to  actual  cases — ^as  in 
the  case  svstem  of  teaching  in  the  law 
schools.  While  the  printed  lectures  must, 
therefore, doubtless  lack  somewhat  in  fullness 
of  illustration,  they  illuminate  their  field. 
Their  publication  is  a  serviceable  extension 
of  the  opportunities  now  offered  in  divinity 
schools  of  the  progressive  type  to  pastors  in 
earnest  to  adapt  their  ministry  more  eflScient- 
ly  to  the  practical  problems  confronting  them. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 


MINERVA  ^^^  interest  attaching  to  the 
UP  TO  DATB  problem  of  the  colleges  re- 
ceives a  well-directed  impulse 
from  the  volume  of  Mr.  Birdseye,  to  which 
The  Outiook  gave  a  favorable  notice  (May 
22, 1909);  and  it  appears  that  the  impulse  is 
to  have  practical  issue  in  the  formation  of 
an  Association  [as  reported  in  The  Outlook 
for  July  24]  to  advocate,  and,  by  some  means 
not  specified,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  colleges  to  adopt,  the  reforms  proposed. 
Mr.  Birdseye  presents  a  number  of  minor 
texts  on  which  goodly  sermons  might  be 
preached  for  many  a  season.  But  his  major 
text  remains  this:  That  the  colleges  must 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  American  method 
and  be  inoculated  with  the  business  virus^ 
and  that  promptly  and  vigorously.  Against 
this  1  beg  comprehensively  and  emphati- 
cally to  protest. 

"  As  we  have  developed  railroad  adminis- 
tration, and  factory  practice,  and  department- 
store  methods,  and  bankins:  principles,  so  we 
must  evolve  college  administration  and  the 
college  administrative  department,"  which 
last  closely  approximates  to  "good  factory 
practice."  Said  department  will  have  the 
brains  to  make  an  inventory  of  its  plant,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  so  that  full  value  and 
results  shall  emerge  therefrom;  will  deter- 
mine (details  not  given)  "  which  department 
is  doing  the  best  work  for  citizenship,  phys- 
ics or  chemistry,  .  .  .  literature  or  history." 
The  men  of  the  Academy  are  referred  to  the 
illuminating  methods  of  the   Standard  Oil 


Company  in  order  to  reduce  their  student 
waste-heaps  ("  which  now  equal  in  size  their 
so-csdled  finished  products ;  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  this  latter  would  be  scrapped  in  a 
well-run  factory,  not  stamped  with  its  trade 
name  and  sent  out  as  a  fair  sample  of  its 
finished   product").     More   than  that:    the 

{)rofessors  are  recommended  to  give  up  their 
ong-distance  connection  with  Utopia,  and 
spend  their  sabbatical  years  at  the  heart  of 
a  modem  trust  and  in  adoration  of  the  bal- 
ance-sheet. Should  this  kindly  admonition 
pass  unheeded,  the  professors  must  be  pre- 
pared to  be  penalized  for  balking  or  sulking 
or  otherwise  getting  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  Once  commercially 
purified,  the  professor  may  strike  for  his 
dues  and  derive  "  important  lessons  from  a 
labor  union,  like  that  which  governs  our 
locomotive  engineers."  Now  I  protest  that 
this  is  amusing  only  so  long  as  it  is  not 
sad  or  serious;  ana  if  an  up-to-date  Mi- 
nerva must  forsake  alike  classical  drapery 
and  the  attitude  of  aspiration,  and  appear 
shirt-waisted,  in  a  becoming  businesslike 
pose,  before  a  flat-opening  ledger,  the  foun- 
tain pen  in  one  hand  pointing  to  the  con- 
soling totals  of  the  balance-sheet,  while 
the  other  fondly  caresses  a  cash  register,  I 
confess  that  my  amusement  is  short-lived. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  the  modem  college  halls  are  not  clois- 
ters ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
the'  type  of  visitor  to  whom  they  might 
appear  so.    But  what  really  needs  emphasis 
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is  that  they  arc  not  counting-rooms  or  "  brain- 
works."  The  organization  of  college  life  is  a 
fine  art — an  art  like  the  rest,  sprineine  fc-om  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  purposes  and  ideals,  and 
finding  expression  in  measures  and  manage- 
ment ;  neither  of  which — ^ideals  nor  manage- 
ment— ^may  profitably  ignore  the  other, 
Minerva  and  Mercury  may  keep  house  to- 
gether, provided  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  at  the  outset  whose  house  it  really  is. 
I  am  ready  to  confess,  after  twenty  years  of 
forbearance,  that  I  am  cumulatively  weary 
of  hearing  my  tribe  spoken  of  as  lacking  in 
practical  sense ;  and  I  am  increasingly  sus- 
picious of  the  so-called  practicality  of  the 
man  of  affairs.  It  depends  so  much  on  the 
kind  of  man  and  the  Kind  of  affairs.  The 
racticality  of  the  small  man  of  small  affairs 
as  proved  to  be  a  simple  and  costly  short- 
sightedness; and  the  practicality  of  the 
larger  man  of  larger  affairs  a  sacrifice  of  far- 
reaching  ends  for  dubious  and  transitory 
advances.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  this 
fallacy  of  practicality.  If  there  has  been 
waste  in  our  college  management,  it  is  a  tiny 
mote  to  th«  beam — visible  to  all  but  the  prac- 
tical vision — that  obscured  and  defended  the 
outrageous  exploitation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  spirit  of  which  is  now  resisting 
the  learning  that  denounces  it. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  for  the  affairs  of 
Minerva  and  Mercury  alike,  there  is  but  one 
practical  attitude:  to  realize  clearly  the  pur- 
poses to  be  advanced,  then  to  suit  the  meas- 
ures to  the  end — of  necessity,  counting  the 
cost,  and,  in  this  vale  of  earthly  compromise, 
holding  the  greater  while  relinquishing,  if 
need  be,  the  lesser  principles.  If  we  stand 
opposed  in  purpose,  we  can  expect  no  con- 
cordance of  measures ;  yet  purposes  as  actu- 
ally cherished  and  advocated  are  curiously 
elusive  and  curiously  conflicting.  Even  the 
strenuous  Mercurisd  reformer  provides  as 
the  last  of  his  official  departments  a  "  Mark 
Hopkins  or  personal  equation  bureau,"  and 
dwells  rhetorically  upon  character-building 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  intangible  things 
of  the  spirit.  Your  "  Mark  Hopkins  "  in  a 
counting-room  atmosphere  is  unthinkable. 
To  suppose  that  the  higher  ideals  which  we 
so  loudly  profess  would  endure  the  devital- 
izing tedium  of  cog  and  wheel  is  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  supreme  impracticality.  If  we 
sincerely  and  earnestly  believe  in  ideals  and 
purposes,  academic  or  other,  let  us  have  the 
virtue  and  the  wisdom  to  bend  all  measures  to 
the  directing  goal.  To  insist  that  the  meas- 
ures that  have  brought  business  success 
must,  if  properly  adapted  to  academic  affairs, 
bring  a  parallel  issue,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
pronouncement  of  the  perturbed  pedagogue 
who  thundered  at  his  frightened  little  flock 
that  he  wanted  the  children  to  love  him,  not 
to  fear  him.  The  fruits  of  learning  that 
develop  in  sympathy  and  the  interests  that 
ripen  under  devotion,  the  flavor  that  comes 
only  with  the  spontaneously  personal  serv- 
ice— these  the  misapplied  practicality  of  the 
counting-room  standards  ot  success  will  have 
made  wnoUy  impracticable. 


It  is  still  pertinent  to  remind  the  practical 
man  that  business,  if  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  law,  of  public  sentiment,  from  the  disin- 
terested oudook  of  learning  and  the  formula- 
tion of  duty,  might  well  become  a  reproach 
and  a  bondage  and  a  menace.  Success  in 
any  cause  may  be  too  dearly  bought.  Pros- 
perity is  quite  certain  to  present  its  bill ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  scrupulously 
who  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it. 
The  languishing  career  of  the  arts  may  be 
paying  for  it ;  the  degeneration  of  human 
quality  may  be  paying  for  it;  the  social  and 
industrial  unrest  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
exploited  may  be  paying  tor  it ;  the  unre- 
warded sacrifice  of  the  contributors  to  knowl- 
edge may  be  paying  for  it ;  the  unfair  strug- 
gles of  the  servitors  of  education  and  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  community  may  be  pay- 
ing for  it ;  and  the  lowered  standards  and  dis- 
torted purposes  of  the  college-trained  youth 
ai»  likely  to  pay  for  it,  if  the  guardians  of 
their  interests  yield  to  further  importunity. 

Within  the  intrinsically  administrative 
field,  the  professor  is  only  too  ready  to  yield 
to  the  bookkeeper.  He  values  administra- 
tion appreciatively,  though  critically.  He 
agrees  likewise  that  the  actual  administrative 
provisions  for  the  personal  and  social  needs 
of  undergraduates  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  too  rapid  and  too  much  stimulated 
growth  in  numbers.  Yet  the  professor,  with 
a  welcome  for  sound  administration  and  im- 
proved machinery,  is  wisely  suspicious  of 
the  ambitions  and  the  overweening  traits  that 
come  quite  too  commonly  with  the  adminis- 
trative temper.  And  yet  he  does  well  to  fear 
administration  even  as  an  appendix,  knowing 
too  well  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  a  tail  that 
is  likely  to  wag  the  dog,  or  wish  to.  He  feels 
keenly  that  administrative  positions  within 
the  college  community  are  rated  too  highly 
and  that  academic  talents  are  too  slightly  cher- 
ished. He  is  regretfully  aware  that  his  own 
preferment  depends  too  dominantly  upon 
qualities  lying  rather  far  away  from  his  best 
service  ;  and  he  has  all  too  constant  evidence 
that  this  over-emphasis  is  due  to  a  pressure 
from  without,  to  an  artificial  persistent  baro- 
metric depression  that  devitalizes  the  college 
atmosphere,  and  makes  working  in  it  need- 
lessly burdensome,  spiridess,  and  joyless. 

The  professor  of  this  most  mature,  self- 
conscious,  and  meddling  age  is  by  contagion, 
if  not  by  temperament,  practical ;  and  he  has 
an  adequate,  though  not  a  fanatical,  faith  in 
the  utilities  of  life.     His  midnight  musings 

?:o  on  under  an  electric  light ;  but  he  still  pre- 
ers  to  spend  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, not  in  the  adoration  of  the  incandescent 
convenience.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
narrowly  and  short-sightedly  practical;  and 
he  strenuously  opposes  the  cult  of  the  means 
to  the  distortion  or  disparagement  of  the 
value  of  the  end.  His  faith  and  his  respon- 
sibilities are  with  the  larger  practicalities, 
the  truer  and  more  far-seeing  vision.  His 
position  as  a  trustee  of  the  educational 
interests  requires  him  to  oppose  the  unre- 
served and  inconsiderate  encroachment  of 
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the  business  man  and  the  administrative 
temper  upon  the  field  which  is  peculiarly  his 
business,  which  requires  insight,  training,  and 
the  sensibilities  that  all  right-minded  men 
cherish.  He  welcomes  nothing  more  heartily 
than  the  cooperation  of  practical  men  sym- 
pathetic with  these  common  purposes.  At 
one  with  the  trustee,  he  realizes  that  while 
business  is  business,  so  also  is  a  college  a 
college — all  of  which  is  neither  a  truism  nor 
a  revelation,  byit  just  that  form  of  sublimated 
common  sense  equally  appreciated  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Mercury. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  your  editorial  note 
"AN  ARCH«>ujGicAL  ^^  ^The  OuUook  for 
PAiBYLAND  Qctobcr  2,  undcr  the 

caption  "An  Archaeological  Fairyland," 
after  giving  a  summary  of  certain  newspa- 
per reports,  you  say:  *' If  the  whole  fas^- 
nattng  romance  is  the  product  of  the  vivid 
imagination  of  a  reporter,  we  trust  that  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Hewett  will  make  the  fact  known;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  story  is  genuine,  it 
promises  a  novel  and  absorbing  romance.'' 

Those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
task  of  removing  the  veil  of  mystery  and 
false  romance  that  has  so  long  clouded  the 
ancient  history  of  America,  and  endeavor- 
ing bv  systematic  research  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion tor  accurate  knowledge  of  pre-Colum- 
bian conditions,  find  their  work  continually 
vitiated  by  the  use  made  of  their  facts  by 
the  newspapers.  The  conditions  disclosed 
by  archaeological  research  are  of  absorbing 
interest  and  great  educational  value,  but  un- 
happily the  public  derives  its  information, 
not  from  the  official  report  of  the  investi- 
gator, but  mainly  from  the  "  story  "  of  the 
newspaper  reporter  or  "special  writer," 
which  seems  to  reach  the  depths  of  stupidity 
when  dealing  with  archaeological  themes. 
The  pre.sent  instance  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
this  condition,  though  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  equally  lurid  announcements 
of  buried  cities  and  vanished  races. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  facts 
furnished  the  foundation  for  the  romance  to 
which  you  refer,  which  goes  rather  beyond 
the  customary  limits  of  the  modem  sensa- 
tion writer,  even  with  the  subject  of  archse- 
ology  for  his  theme.  The  framework  of 
facts  was  as  follows : 

1.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  I  spent  some  time  in  Spain  investigat- 
mg  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  archives 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  America.  It 
is  true  that  these  archives  are  rich  in  historic 
material,  but  no  statement  of  this  has  ever 
been  given  out  by  me. 

2.  In  June  I  conducted  to  the  field,  as 
usual,  the  expedition  of  the  Utah  Society  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in 
co-operation  with  the  University  of  Utah. 
The  objective  point  of  the  expedition  was 
the  Navaho  Mountain  district  lying  just  east 
of  the  Grand  Caf^on  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
Utah- Arizona  line.    It  was  an  extension  of 


the  explorations  of  two  previous  years  in  the 
San  Juan  drainage.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  we  visited  the  great  Cli£E  House  of 
Kit  Sil  (pronounced  Keet  Seel),  in  northern 
Arizona,  which  lies  in  a  rather  remote  region, 
and  which,  as  reported  to  us,  was  compara- 
ble to  the  famous  "Cliff  Palace"  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  This  report 
was  confirmed  in  many  respects  by  the  facts. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  archaeo- 
logical expedition  to  visit  this  ruin,  and 
accordin^^ly  it  constitutes  a  scientific  event 
of  some  importance. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  natural  bridge  be- 
tween Navaho  Mountain  and  the  Grand 
Caf^on  of  the  Colorado  had  been  reported 
to  us,  and  it  was  said  to  be  larger  than  the 
great  natural  bridges  of  WTiite  Cafion,  Utah 
(surveyed  by  us  in  1907  and  since  desig- 
nated a  National  Monument),  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  ranked  as  the  largest 
natural  arches  known  in  the  world.  To  find 
this  bridge,  never  yet  seen  by  white  men,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  one  purpose 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  discovered  by  our 
party  after  my  departure  from  the  field,  and 
the  facts  connrm  the  rumors  concerning  it 

These  three  incidents,  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated, furnished  the  material  for  the 
absurd  story  sent  out  by  a  Denver  reporter. 
The  article  was  such  a  palpable  frapd  that 
it  would  probably  have  attracted  no  attention 
had  it  not  boldly  announced  that  "it  was 
authoritatively  given  out  by  Dr.  Hewett" 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  statement 
in  it  was  authorized  and  no  woni  concerning 
either  incident  was  given  out  by  me,  nor  has 
been,  nor.  other  than  this,  will  be,  prior  to 
my  annual  report  in  December.  The  facts 
had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
-  tween  me  and  a  few  friends,  and  it  had  been 
expressly  stated  that  nothing  would  be  given 
out  for  publication  until  officially  reported. 
The  article  was  worked  up  by  a  reporter 
from  material  furnished  him  by  another  re- 
porter, who  based  it  on  what  he  heard  in  a 
private  conversation  between  two  friends  of 
mine,  which  took  place  when  I  was  in  an- 
other State.  The  vision  of  mammoth  caves, 
magnificent  chasms,  vaulted  chambers,  mod- 
ern sky-scrapers,  wonderful  natural  bridges, 
with  its  accompanying  nightmare  of  Aztec 
pottery,  mysterious  hieroglyphs,  old  Spanish 
manuscripts,  fabled  city,  mammoth  staircase, 
and  the  hollows  of  millions  of  footprints, 
was  all  his  own. 

It  is  true  that  the  archaeological  field  work 
in  the  United  States  has  this  year  yielded 
results  of  unusual  importance,  and  the  details 
of  those  from  the  district  in  question  will  in 
due  time  be  made  known  through  the  official 
reports  of  Professor  Byron  Cummings,  of 
the  State  University  of  Utah,  Field  Officer 
in  charge  of  this  expedition,  to  whose  in- 
domitable work  are  due  the  valuable  results 
that  are  being  achieved  in  that  section  of  the 

Southwest  ^  ,     TT 

Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

Archaeological  Instihite  of  America, 
School  of  American  Archaeology, 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 
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have  greatly  simplified  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  oneself  with  funds  when  traveling. 
They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  made  up  in  amounts 
to  suit  the  purchaser  and  bound  with  a  cover,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

You   can  buy  them  from  leading   banking  institutions   throughout   the   United 
States  and  Canada.     You  sign  the  cheques  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  your  countei 
signature  when  cashing  them  is  the  only  "  identification  "  required. 

These  cheques  are  accepted  at  full  face  value,  throughout  the  world,  in  payment 
of  hotel  bills,  transportation  charges,  and  other  travel  expenses. 

The  cheques  bear  on  their  face  the  f,zed  values  at  which  current  in  many  different 
countries,  hence  foreign  exchange  quotations  do  not  affect  them. 

They  are  safer  than    money  and   twice   as   convenient.     Thousands   of   these 
cheques  are  being  negotiated  daily  throughout  the  world. 

Purchasers  can  make  arrangements  with  issuing  banks  for  forwarding  mail  to 
foreign  points. 

A  booklet  fidly  explaining  the  system,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request 
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At   the   Cooking  School 

It  is  surprising  how   quickly    those    old    headaches   leave  the  person 
who  quits  coffee,  and  has  found  out  how  to  make 

POSTUM 


RIGHT— 


And  who  prizes  health  and  the  ability  to  "do  things." 
Ten  days'  trial  will  prove 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,   Limited,  Battle  Creek,   Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 
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''Good  Morning,  Have  You  Used 

Pears'  Soap'' 

Especially  after  Exercise,  it  makes  a  bath  of 
delight— it  is  exhilarating,  healthy,  satisfying 
and  "matchless  for  the  complexion." 

It  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  soaps  for 
the  skin,  being  not  only  the  best  known 
cleansing  agent,  but  a  Soap  which  also 
possesses  the  exact  emollient  properties 

^   necessary  for   the   maintaining  of  the  skin 
^       in  the  condition  of  perfect 

^    fc^^    health  and  functional  activity. 

1      Hi 

OF  ALL   SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'   OTTO   OF  ROSE   IS   THE   BEST. 

■*  U  rights  secured.^'' 
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RBLBNTLBSS  PROSBGUriON 
OP   THB  SUGAR  FRAUDS 


The  prosecution 
of  those  implicated 
in  the  Sugar  Trust 
weighing  frauds  goes  steadily  on.  A  new 
indictment  last  week-  carried  the  trail  a 
little  **  higher  up  "  in  the  Sugar  Company. 
James  F.  Bendemagel,  for  twenty-five 
years  the  general  'manager  of  the  Trust's 
sugar  refinery  in  Brooklyn,  was  indicted 
for  conspiracy  te  defraud  the  Government. 
His  trial,  with  that  of  the  dock  superin- 
tendent and  five  company  checkers,  pre- 
viously indicted,  is  set  for  November  30. 
The  Collector  of  the  Port  announced  last 
week  that  James  F.  Vail,  who  as  Deputy 
Surveyor  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
weighing  division  of  the  Custom-House, 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  on 
the  grounds  of  negligence  and  inefficiency, 
although  no  evidence  had  been  found 
either  by  the  Collector  or  by  thfe  Govern- 
ment special  prosecutors  that  Mr.  Vail 
had  been  corrupt.  His  dismissal  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  weighing  division,  two  former  fore- 
men of  the  weighing  districts,  thirteen 
assistant  weighers,  and  two  assistant  gaug- 
ers.  Meanwhile  certain  New  York  news- 
papers have  roused  themselves  to  terrific 
fury  over  these  frauds.  These  papers 
esteemed  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
the  Sugar  Company  of  almost  negligible 
importance  until  two  months  after  the 
verdict,  when  The  Outlook  for  the  first 
time"  told  the  complete  story  of  the  Case  of 
the  Seventeen  Holes.  Now  these  journals 
fill  column  after  column  with  rumors,  sur- 
mises, charges,  insinuations,  and  in  some 
<:ases  misstatements  of  the  most  elementary 
facts,  till  the  public  is  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  in  confusion  and  involved  in 
despair  lest  the  perpetrators  of  these  des- 
picable frauds  should  never  be  punished. 


But  the  public  may  rest  easy.  The  trail 
of  the  Sugar  thieves  'is  being  followed 
now  with  the  same  relentless  energy  as 
under  the  previous  Administration.  From 
the  time,'in'  1904,  when  Richard  Parr  was 
•  appointed  by  President  -Roosevelt,  on  the 
suggestion  of  his  ^  Secretary,  Mr.  Loeb, 
as '  a  special  employee  in  the  Custom- 
House  and  told  to  ferret  out  sugar-weigh- 
ing frauds  of  which  he  already  had  well- 
founded  suspicions^  to  the  present  day, 
the  hunt  for  the  Sugar  thieves  has  never 
abated  a  moment.  In  the  Sugar  fraud 
invest^ation  and  prosecution  it  is  as 
though  there  had  been  no  change  of  Ad- 
ministration. The  Government's  course 
has  been  continuous  and  unswerving. 
The  same  prosecutors  and  the  same  in- 
vestigators are  now  in  charge  of  the  case 
as  at  the  beginning.  The  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration discovered  the  frauds,  con- 
victed the  Sugar  Trust  of  continued  and 
systematic  theft,  and  secured  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  of  $136,000.  The  Taft 
Administration,  through  the  same  agents, 
compelled  the  restoration  of  every  cent 
of  duty  which  the  Sugar  Trust  had  stolen 
in  twenty-five  years.  The  Roosevelt 
Administration  secured  the  indictment 
and  the  Taft  Administration  has  pressed 
the  prosecution  of  the  Trust's  employees 
who  are  charged  with  having  actually 
committed  the  frauds  in  the  weighing  of 
the  sugar.  Under  the  two  Administra- 
tions there  has  been  one  policy,  one  pur- 
pose, one  end  always  in  view — the  root- 
ing out  of  every  trace  of  -evil-doing,  the 
punishment  of  every  evil-doer,,  corporate 
or  individual.  The  facts  are  simple,  the 
record  clear,  the  outlook  bright.  The 
Sugar  Trust  has  been  found  out,  pun- 
ished, and  made  to  confess  itself  a  com- 
mon thief.     The  individual  tools  of  the 
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Trust  are  under  indictment  and  will  be 
punished  if  the  jury  convicts  them.  And 
the  trail  is  still  being  followed,  not,  per- 
haps, as  some  of  the  press  would  like, 
with  brass  bands  and  loud  acclaim,  but 
quietly  and  persistently.  Only  that  way 
lies  success. 


THB    UNITED  STATES 
AND   NICARAGUA 


The  military  execu- 
tion of  two  American 
citizens  by  the  order 
of  President  Zelaya  brings  to  a  sharp 
crisis  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  The  question 
involved  is  much  larger  than  the  sensa- 
tional issue  involved  in  the  death  of 
these  two  Americans.  Just  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine  in  Havana  har- 
bor roused  American  sentiment  to  such 
fierce  heat  that  an  instant  settlement  of 
the  pending  issues  with  Spain  became 
imperative,  so  this  execution  of  Americans 
may  well  direct  our  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  at  large.  The  two  men 
killed,  Leroy  Cannon  and  Leonard  Grace, 
appear  to  have  been  of  an  adventurous 
type,  and  to  have  taken  part  in  revolution- 
ary movements  in  Central  America  more 
than  once.  Under  international  law  for- 
eigners captured  fighting  in  an  insur- 
rection against  a  recognized  Government 
can  expect  no  better  treatment  than 
that  meted  out  to  native  rebels.  But  in 
Spanish-American  countries  the  execution 
of  so-called  rebels  taken  under  arms  has 
been  carried  to  a  horrible  extreme.  Every 
one  who  has  visited  Havana,  for  instance, 
has  seen  the  wall  where  morning  after 
morning  a  line  of  Cuban  insumctos  were 
shot  by  Spanish  soldiers.  The  more  civ- 
Dized  a  nation  is,  the  more  readily  it 
accords  the  privileges  attached  to  recog- 
nized civil  warfare  to  those  in  arms  against 
it.  According  to  American  and  English 
ideas,  wholesale  slaughter  of  prisoners 
taken  in  anything  that  may  fairly  be  called 
war  is  repugnant.  Now  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Nicaragua  is  this  :  Zelaya  has  a 
record  as  a  bold  fighter  and  has  ruled  by 
fear;  if  half  the  stories  told  of  him  are 
true,  the  present  revolt  is  more  than  jus- 
tified ;  it  is  said  that  he  has  executed 
without  trial  over  five  hundred  men,  a 
large  number  of  whom  were  not  caught 
in    actual    resistance,   but  were    merely 


suspected  of  revolution ;  that  he  has  had 
hundreds  of  houses  searched,  and,  if  re- 
sistance was  offered,  has  ordered  them 
burned  to  the  ground,  that  his  oflftcers 
have  treated  women  with  insult  and  out- 
rage ,  and  that  he  is  the  most  bitterly  hated 
man  in  Central  America.  The  present 
revolution,  headed  by  General  Estrada,  is 
not  a  mere  revolt,  but  a  large,  organized 
movement  which  has  had  notable  military 
successes  ,  town  after  town  has  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Chamorro,  the  insurgent 
military  leader,  and  the  Government  forces 
seem  now  to  be  in  the  main  driven  back 
on  the  two  Adantic  coast  cities  Grey- 
town  and  Managua.  While  it  is  difficult 
at  this  distance  to  judge  of  the  military 
situation  exactly,  the  indications  are  that 
Zelaya's  reign  of  terror  is  approaching 
its  end,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  driven 
from  the  country.  In  estimating  the  pro- 
priety of  any  interference  by  the  United 
States  Government  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  civil  war  in  one  of  the  Central 
American  states  seriously  endangers 
peace  in  the  adjoining  litde  republics. 
Two  or  three  critical  quarrels  with  Costa 
Rica,  for  instance,  have  grown  out  of  the 
present  disturbance.  Now  the  United 
States,  conjointly  with  Mexico,  has  more 
or  less  definitely  assumed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  responsibility  for  peace  and 
order  in  Central  America.  Under  the 
urgency  of  the  two  large  republics  the  five 
small  republics  have  established  a  court  of 
arbitration,  sitting  permanently  in  Central 
America,  to  adjust  disputes.  It  is  not 
likely  that  absolute  force  need  be  applied 
to  restrain  disorder ;  but,  just  as  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  and  influence  made  it  im- 
possible for  Castro  to  return  to  Venezuela 
and  foment  strife  there,  so  it  may  well  be 
our  duty,  by  diplomatic  action,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  a  show  of  force,  to  rescue 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  from  the  blood- 
shed, torture,  oppression,  and  confisca- 
tion which  have  lately  prevailed  there. 
Such  an  exercise  of  power  would  not  at 
all  be  dependent  directly  upon  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  but  would  rest  partly  on  the 
right  that  every  nation  has  to  guard  its 
own  citizens  and  their  property  from 
wholesale  wrong  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
partiy  on  that  broad  responsibility  which 
the  United  States,  as  the  greatest  of  West- 
em  nations,  is  under  to  preserve  inter- 
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national  decency  and  some  semblance  of 
order  and  civilization  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. President  Taf t  and  Secretary  Knox 
of  the  State  Department  acted  with  great 
promptness  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
execution  of  the  two  Americans.  An  im- 
mediate and  full  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances was  demanded ;  the  President 
refused  to  allow  the  official  presentation 
of  the  new  Nicaraguan  Minister  to  the 
United  States  to  proceed;  meanwhile 
American  war-ships  within  easy  reach  were 
instantly  ordered  both  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  Nicaragua.  Significance 
also  may  be  attached  to  Secretary  Knox's 
statement  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Bluefields  Steamship  Company  to  the 
effect  that  our  Government  would  not  be 
disposed  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  the  announced  blockade  of 
Greytown  by  the  insurgents  if  it  is  effect- 
ively maintained,  thus  indicating  a  dispo- 
sition to  recognize  a  state  of  belligerency 
in  Nicaragua. 


THE  LOIIDS   AND 
THE    BUDGET 


Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
Conservative  Leader  in 
the  British  House  of 
Lords,  gave  notice  last  week  that  he 
would  move,  on  November  22,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Budget.  His  motion,  he  s«^id, 
would  declare  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  justified  in  giving  its  consent  to  the 
Finance  Bill  ^*  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country."  It 
was  expected  that  Lord  Lansdowne's 
motion  would  be  sustained  by  the  Lords, 
for  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
upper  house  is  overwhelming.  As  a  re- 
sult Parliament  will  almost  unquestion- 
ably be  dissolved  and  an  appeal  made  to 
the  people  at  a  general  election  in  January. 
The  Liberals  will  ask  for  a  return  to 
power  on  two  grounds :  The  Lloyd-George 
Budget  with  its  inseparable  programme  of 
social  reform,  arid  the  party's  opposition 
to  any  interference  by  the  Lords  in  the 
control  of  the  nation's  finances.  The 
Conservatives  wiU  state  the  issue  in  an- 
other way :  Tariff  reform  (which  in  Eng- 
land spells  Protection)  versus  the  Lloyd- 
George  Budget  with  its  revolutionary  and 
Socialistic  proposals.  The  outcome  of 
the  struggle  will  be  of  great  moment  to 
Great  Britain's  economic  and  social  future. 
Aside  from  the  fundamental  issues,  the 


rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the  Lords  will 
raise  a  question  of  more  immediate  appli- 
cation and  not  a  little  interest.  Since  the 
Budget,  which  contains  the  taxes  for  the 
year,  is  not  enacted  into  law,  where  will  the 
money  for  the  year's  expenses  come  from  ? 
To  realize  the  bearing  of  this  question,  the 
customary  procedure  in  levying  taxes 
must  be  understood.  All  bills  for  appro- 
priating money  must  originate  with  the 
Government — ^that  is,  the  Cabinet.  They 
originate  as  resolutions.  When  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  rises  to  make  his 
Budget  statement  (as  he  did  last  April), 
he  brings  with  him  a  series  of  resolutions 
— one  resolution  for  each  tax  that  is  to  be 
levied.  After  making  his  statement  he 
lays  the  resolutions  on  the  table;  and 
from  the  time  they  are  adopted  by  the 
house,  before  it  adjourns  that  day,  these 
resolutions  have  the  force  of  law.  But 
until  the  Finance  Bill  (the  Budget)  is 
ultimately  enacted  they  have  not  legal 
validity.  The  resolutions  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  is  only 
essential  that  they  should  be  subnratted  to 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Lords  have  no  concern  with  the 
Budget  as  legislators  until-  the  Finance 
Bill  has  been  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  sent  in  the  usual  way  to 
the  upper  house.  All  the  new  taxes  are 
collected  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Budget  resolutions.  "Usually  the 
custom-houses  are  closed  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business-  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  rises  to  make  his  state- 
ment. Next  day  the  lower  or  the  higher 
duties,  as  the  case  may  be,  go  into  effect 
at  the  custom-houses  and  at  the  offices 
where  inland  revenue  is  collected.  To- 
bacco and  liquors  went  up  in  price  last 
April  just  as  soon  as  the  trades  concerned 
knew  that  higher  duties  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  coming  year.  Where  the  machin- 
ery for  the  collection  of  taxes  exists  the 
higher  taxes  are  collected  at  once.  Where 
such  new  machinery  has  to  be  brought 
intp  service — where,  for  instance,  a  new 
board  has  to  be  created — there  would 
probably  be  delay  until  full  authorization 
had  been  given  by  Parliament.  It  is 
seldom  that  such  is  the  case;  but  new 
machinery  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  tax  on  the  unearned  increment.  What 
course  will  be  taken  in  the  collection  of 
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the  taxes  when  the  Lords  reject  the 
Finance  Bill  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably 
the  taxes  will  continue  to  be  collected 
under  the  resolutions  as  they  were  while 
the  Budget  was  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  procedure  in  relation  to  the 
resolutions  is  so  old,  and  has  become  so 
consecrated  by  custom,  that  the  resolu- 
tions have  come  to  be  r^arded  as  equiv- 
alent to  law.  Probably  also  a  modified 
Budget,  resulting  from  conference  and 
compromise  between  the  two  houses,  and 
containing  those  taxes  about  which  there 
is  little  dispute,  will  be  enacted  to  provide 
revenue  pending  the  settiement  of  the 
great  conflict 

a 

Not  Tschaykovsky  but  Russia 

BUSSIA  ON  .„  ,  /        ^  •   1  •     *u 

TRIAL  ^^  he  put  on  tnal  m  the  near 
future.  After  two  years  of 
delay,  the  antiquated  and  trumped-up 
charges  against  Mr.  Tschaykovsky  and 
Madame  Breshkovsky  are  to  be  brought 
before  a  court  As  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  know,  Nicolas  Tschaykovsky  is  an 
apostle  of  freedom  and  a  reasonable  advo- 
cate of  the  spread  of  political  reform.  It 
is  not  charged  that  he  has  been  concerned 
in  assassination  or  criminal  acts ;  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  pres- 
ent prosecution  is  practically  limited  to 
the  assertion  that  he  belongs  to  an  illegal 
party — that  is  to  say,  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionary party — and  it  does  not  specify 
the  alleged  commission  of  any  specific 
crime.  His  offense  is  really  that  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England  he  has  been 
guilty  of  pointing  out  the  crimes  and 
shortcomings  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  that  he  has  been  concerned  in  what 
would  be  regarded  in  any  free  country 
as  perfectly  legitimate  political  agitation. 
Nevertheless,  a  conviction  on  this  accusa- 
tion might,  under  Russian  law,  or  rather 
lack  of  law,  result  in  many  years'  banish- 
ment to  Siberia  or  hard  labor  in  Russian 
prisons.  Practically  the  same  statement 
applies  to  Madame  Breshkovsky.  Both 
these  prisoners  are  so  advanced  in  ag^ — 
Madame  Breshkovsky  is  sixty-seven  years 
old — that  such  a  sentence  would  practically 
be  a  sentence  of  death.  The  real  hope  that 
this  wrong  may  not  be  inflicted  is  in  the 
pressure  of  foreign  opinion  on  the  Russian 
officials.  It  is  therefore  Russia  which  is  on 
*^rial.  and  if  Russia  carries  on  these  cases 


behind  closed  doors,  as  now  seems  possible, 
and  throws  to  the  wind  its  promises  made 
through  Mr.  Stolypin  that  these  prisoners 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  or  at  least  as  fair 
a  trial  as  the  wretched  Russian  system 
permits,  the  rulers  of  Russia  will  find  that 
they  have  brought  upon  their  country  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  An  American  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  writes  as  follows : 
"A  trial  behind  closed  doors  in  Russia 
means  newspaper  correspondents  and  the 
public  not  admitted,  no  account  of  the 
trial  appearing  in  the  Russian  papers, 
judges  hampered  by  no  fear  of  publidt>% 
dubious  evidence  to  support  the  charge 
brought  against  the  accused  admitted, 
speeches  for  the  defense  hindered,  exam- 
inations of  witnesses  interfered  with  by 
the  judges.  A  fair  trial  in  Russia  at 
present,  even  with  open  doors,  has  litde 
chance,  while  with  closed  doors  it  becomes 
a  mockery." 

a 

Last  week  the  De- 

THB  OH.NB«^APANESB       p^^^^^^    ^j     ^^^^ 

announced  that  the 
United  States  Government  definitely  ac- 
cepts the  agreement  entered  into  between 
China  and  Japan  last  September  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  mining  Interests  along  the 
South  Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden 
railways.  The  Government's  investiga- 
tion was  conducted  pardy  through  chan- 
nels not  explicitly  indicia  ted  and  partly  by 
diplomatic  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Governments.  Both 
Governments  assured  ours  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  excluding  Americans  or 
citizens  of  any  other  countries  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Open  Door.  As  these 
assurances  harmonized  with  the  results  of 
the  investigation  started  by  the  State 
Department,  our  Government  believes 
that  the  Open  Door  policy  is  not  preju- 
diced by  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement 
and  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

In  view  of  the  widespread  publicity  of  the 
statement  that  the  recent  Chinese-Japanese 
agreement  relating  to  Manchuria  created 
for  China  and  Japan  a  monopoly  to  carry 
on  mining  operations  along  the  South  Man- 
churian Railroad  and  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  which  would  exclude  American  cit- 
izens from  an  extensive  field  of  industrial 
enterprise,  inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  two 
signatory  powers,  and  official  assurance  has 
been  received  from  each  to  the  effect  that 
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no  such  exclusive  claim  to  mining  rights  was 
intended  by  the  agreement;  and  that,  if 
minerals  are  found  by  Americans  or  others 
within  the  designated  territory,  no  objections 
will  be  made  to  their  working  such  mines 
under  concessions  granted  by  China — the 
whole  purpose  of  the  agreement  being  that  any 
operation  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects 
ot  the  mines  within  the  territory  mentioned 
should  be  joint  as  between  themselves.  The 
above  assurance  confirms  the  conclusion 
already  reached  by  the  Department  as  a 
result  of  its  careful  study  of  the  agreement 
in  the  light  of  related  and  contextual  evi- 
dence. 

Critics  of  the  State  Department  are  com- 
plaining of  the  use  of  such  a  phrase  as 
"in  the  light  of  related  and  contextual 
evidence."  No  Government,  it  is  held, 
cares  to  be  told  that  its  assurances  stand 
in  need  of  confirmation ;  and,  even  if 
they  do  stand  in  such  need,  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  investigating  Government 
to  parade  the  fact.  The  criticism  would 
be  pertinent  if  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Manchuria  were  not  extraordi- 
nary. The  repeated  declarations  by  trav- 
elers, observers,  and  writers  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation  that  the  Open  Door  pol- 
icy in  Manchuria  was  being  persistently 
violated  by  Japan,  and  the  acceptance  of 
these  statements  as  facts  by  many  intelli- 
gent people,  would  seem  to  form  reason 
enough  for  an  extraordinary^  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department. 
An  assurance  by  the  two  signatory  parties 
that  exclusive  privileges  for  their  respect- 
ive nations  have  not  been  sought  and  that 
no  objection  would  be  made  to  American 
enterprise  calls  for  a  publicity  of  announce- 
ment which  becomes  impressive  when 
made  directly  by  our  Government. 

m 

The  National  Conservation 

CONCBRNING  .  •    ^  f         l_-    L 

CONSERVATION  Association,  of  which  ex- 
President  Eliot  is  the  Presi- 
dent, has  given  to  the  public  a  statement 
of  its  view  which  The  Outlook  heartily 
indorses.  In  this  statement  the  Associa- 
tion declares  that  there  is  urgent  need  of 
immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  control 
of  the  great  sources  of  heat  and  mechani- 
cal power  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
waterfalls  and  coal,  from  being  used  by 
monopoKstic  organizations,  and  to  secure 
the  best  development  of  these  sources  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  Under 
the  existing  laws  the  wisest  development 

1-3 


is  impracticable,  and  therefore  new  legisla- 
tion is  required.  The  great  coal-fields  of 
Alaska,  estimated  to  contain  fifteen  billion 
tons,  still  remain  the  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  under  the  law  the  Government  is 
absolutely  limited  to  a  charge  of  $10  an 
acre,  which  has  been  officially  estimated 
as  less  than  one-tenth  the  real  value  of 
these  coal  lands.  The  Association  urges 
the  present  Administration  to  postpone 
the  trial  of  the  private  claims  against 
these  coal  lands,  based  upon  entries  of 
doubtful  legality,  in  order  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  act  at  the  coming  session  by 
providing  adequate  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests.  Similar 
legislation  is  equally  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  water  powers,  and  the  Associa- 
tion appeals  to  the  American  people  to  urge 
such  legislation  both  on  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Outlook 
urgently  recommends  to  its  readers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  watch  for  the 
President's  Message,  and  when  it  appears 
to  write  to  their  respective  Senators  and 
Representatives  urging  upon  them  co-oper- 
ation in  securing  the  necessary  legislation. 
The  special  interests  will  be  busy  urging 
their  private  claims  on  Congress  ;  the  public 
must  also  be  busy  in  urging  public  claims 
on  Congress.  Remember  also  that  private 
personal  letters  are  worth  immeasurably 
more  than  general  petitions  or  signatures 
attached  to  printed  or  typewritten  copies 
of  the  same  letter. 


LYNCHING 


At  the  very  southernmost  point 
of  Illinois,  where  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  forms 
a  wedge  jutting  into  a  corner  between 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  is  the  city  of 
Cairo.  There,  on  November  11,  a  mob, 
estimated  to  number  some  ten  thou- 
sand people,  lynched  a  negro  and  a 
white  man.  The  negro  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sheriff.  He  had  been  accused 
of  a  crime  against  a  young  woman  culmi- 
nating in  murder,  and  because  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  against  him  had  been 
taken  by  the  sheriff  out  of  town  and  hid- 
den in  the  woods.  Some  thousand  people, 
however,  after  a  persistent  search,  found 
him  and  dragged  him  into  the  town,  where 
he  was  hanged  and  shot  to  death.  His 
body  was  burned.  The  mob  then  broke 
into  the  county  jail,  seized  on  a  white  man 
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diai)^ed  with  wife  murder,  and  hanged 
him  in  the  streets.  One  report  of  the 
event  states  that  just  before  the  second 
victim  was  lynched  a  religious  service  was 
held  in  the  street  in  response  to  his  request 
for  a  chance  to  pray.  The  lynching  was 
accompanied  with  actions  and  incidents 
of  the  most  repulsive  and  brutal  character. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  believes  that  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  "are  pleased  at  the  turn  of 
affairs,"  and  r^ard  the  result  as  "salu- 
tary." Not  only  he,  but  also  a  cleigyman  of 
the  town,  have  attributed  the  outrage  to  the 
failure  of  the  courts  to  punish  murderers. 
The  failure  of  the  macliner>'  of  justice  to 
do  what  it  is  designed  to  do  is  no  excuse 
for  such  an  affront  to  civilization  as  this. 
In  a  few  hours  that  mob  bro  Jght  disgrace, 
not  only  upon  that  city  and  upon  the  State 
of  Illinois,  but  also  upon  the  American 
Republic.  Every  such  act  of  mob  violence 
is  an  indication  that  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  govern  them- 
selves ;  every  participant  in  such  a  mob  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  because  he  violates  the 
principle  of  self-government  on  which  his 
country  is  founded.  Gross  and  horrible  as 
such  an  event  is,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  greater 
and  deeper  evil  than  temporary  disorder. 
It  indicates  a  condition  of  lawlessness  ante- 
dating the  violence.  Public  indifference 
to  law  is  too  common  in  America.  It  does 
not  always  bring  retribution  so  dramati- 
cally as  it  has  in  this  outbreak  in  Cairo ; 
but  when  it  does  bring  retribution,  the 
whole  community  suffers  a  terrible  penalty. 
Because  disregard  for  constituted  authority 
is  so  common  and  so  menacing  there  is 
an  especially  wholesome  lesson  in  the 
punishment  which  has  been  measured  out 
to  six  men  of  Tennessee,  including  the 
former  sheriff  of  Chattanooga.  Because 
these  men  failed  in  their  duty  of  protect- 
ing from  mob  violence  a  man  whose  case 
was  under  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
they  were  judged  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  and  have  now  begun  to  serve  their 
sentence  in  jail.  The  Outlook,  it  is  true, 
has  raised  the  question  in  this  case  whether 
the  court  ought  to  be  allowed  to  punish 
for  contempt  except  by  unanimous  decis- 
ion ;  but  this  question  does  not  minimize 
in  any  way  the  reason  for  gratification  that 
in  this  instance  the  majesty  of  the  law  has 
been  upheld. 


The  day  after  the  lynchliur 
WORTH  SAVING?  ^^  Cairo,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois was  visited  by  another 
calamity.  Some  three  hundred  miners 
were  entombed  in  the  mine  at  Cherry, 
near  Spring  VaDey.  It  is  said  that  a  pfle 
of  hay  in  the  mine  was  set  afire  by  a 
careless  miner,  and,  after  smoldering  for 
some  time,  set  the  timbering  alight  Be- 
fore the  miners  could  escape  flaming  gases 
barred  the  way  and  caused  an  explosion. 
Before  the  mouth  of  the  mine  was  closed 
to  check  the  flames  a  dozen  miners  gave 
up  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  at 
least  some  of  their  fellow-men.  As  long  as 
possible  the  great  fans  used  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mine  were  kept  going,  in  the 
hope  of  supplying  air  to  the  imprisoned 
men  ;  but  these  finally  collapsed  as  the  tim- 
bering was  burned.  Every  appliance  at 
hand  was  used  for  a  rescue,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  reached  the  exit 
within  a  minute  or  so  after  the  explosion, 
all  the  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  lost  their  lives.  This  catastrophe,  like 
many  another,  has  revealed  the  heroic 
spirit  that  is  latent  in  men  who  ordinarily 
wear  no  heroic  aspect.  Such  a  catas- 
trophe acts  like  a  flash  of  light  in  the 
night  time ;  it  brings  out  into  view  the 
cowardice  of  men,  but  also  their  heroism  ; 
the  weakness  of  men  in  the  face  of 
responsibility,  but  also  their  coolness  and 
self-control ;  and  the  deep-seated  family 
affection  in  homes  that  ordinarily  seem 
commonplace  and  unstirred  by  passion,  but 
at  such  times  as  this  seem  to  be  filled  with 
that  strongest  of  human  emotions,  the  love 
of  kindred.  This  disaster  in  particular, 
however,  raises  the  question  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  first,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  such  disasters, 
and,  second,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their 
toll  in  human  life.  The  Geological  Survey 
has  stations  with  men  at  them  expert  in 
work  of  rescue.  There  is  such  a  station 
at  Urbana,  Illinois.  If  the  employee  of 
the  Geological  Survey  who  is  at  Urbana 
had  been  notified  at  once,  he  could 
have  reached  Cherr>'  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. As  it  was,  he  did  not  reach  there 
until  Sunday  morning.  It  is  true  that 
the  two  men  at  that  sub-station  could  not 
do  ver>^  much  for  three  hundred  impris- 
oned men,  but  they  could  have  done 
something  in  the  valuable  time  that  was 
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lost.  There  is,  moreover,  a  station  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  at  least 
six,  and  often  ten,  men  are  available. 
These  men  were  not  notified  of  the  dis- 
^ter  at  all,  and  learned  of  it  only  when 
they  read  of  it  in  the  newspapers  Sunday 
morning.  They  might  have  left  Pitts- 
burgh Saturday  evening  if  they  had  been 
promptly  notified,  and  could  have  reached 
Cherry  Sunday  morning,  at  least  fifteen 
hours  earlier  than  they  actually  arrived. 
If  these  Government  officials  had  been 
there  on  the  scene  with  their  oxygen  hel- 
mets, it  is  possible  that  they  could  have 
entered  the  mine  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  and  gases  and  extinguished  the 
fire.  According  to  the  accounts,  which 
must  necessarily  be  taken  with  allowance, 
the  fire  was  at  one  time  apparently  sub- 
siding and  broke  out  anew  when  the  ven- 
tilating fans  started  to  revolve.  If  this  is 
so,  it  confirms  the  feeling  that  these 
trained  rescuers  from  the  Government 
station  might  have  been  able  to  save 
many  lives.  Officers  of  mining  companies 
ought  to  be  required  to  notify  by  tele- 
graph at  once  the  various  rescue  stations 
maintained  by  the  Government,  and  held 
responsible  for  failure  to  do  so.  More 
than  that,  however,  every  such  mining 
company  ought  to  have  a  trained  rescue 
corps  of  its  own.  Had  such  a  corps 
been  in  existence  at  Cherry,  at  least  those 
heroic  men  who  went  into  the  mines  to 
save  their  fellows  would  not  have  lost 
their  lives,  for  they  would  have  been 
properly  equipped  for  the  task  which, 
without  equipment,  proved,  in  spite  of 
their  bravery,  to  be  futile.  The  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  rescue  corps  ought  to  be 
required  by  law. 

m 

Until  recently  few  peo- 
'*""  OF  Ia«e»"^'     pie   except    physicians 

would  have  been  inter- 
ested in  a  conference  on  infant  mortal- 
ity. There  has,  however,  been  a  great 
change  of  public  opinion  within  a  few 
years.  A  Conference  on  Infant  Mor- 
tality which  was  held  in  New  Haven  re- 
cently, although  arranged  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  was  carried  on  not 
only  by  physicians  but  also  by  men  and 
women  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  philan- 
thropic undertakings.  As  a  result  of  this 
conference  an  organization  to  reduce  infant 


mortality  has  been  formed.  At  present 
there  is  a  needless,  an  inhuman  waste  of 
baby  life.  For  example,  in  New  York  City, 
w/iere  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
along  with  the  general  death  rate,  never- 
theless one  out  of  every  seven  children 
born  dies  within  a  year.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  little  children  who  die  every  year 
in  such  a  city  a  large  proportion  could  be 
saved.  As  Dr.  Devine  said,  the  problem 
is,  not  merely  to  save  babies  from  dying, 
but  to  give  them  the  right  kind  of  start 
for  life.  The  causes  for  this  barbarous 
condition  regarding  the  lives  of  babies  are 
many.  One  is  that  cause  of  many  evils — 
poverty.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
poverty  slays  these  littie  victims.  One 
way  is  through  the  industrial  employment 
of  mothers.  Women,  before  and  after 
childbirth,  are  weighed  down  with  indus- 
trial burdens  that  they  ought  not  to  bear. 
The  only  way  to  resist  this  attack  of  pov- 
erty is  to  keep  everlastingly  at  the  attempt 
to  remedy  social  conditions.  Vice  slays  its 
infant  victim.  Alcoholism  and  social  dis- 
ease not  only  attack  those  who  succumb  to 
temptation,  butleave  fearful  scars  and  some- 
times mortal  wounds  upon  their  offspring. 
Impure  milk  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  children's 
deaths.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  in 
fostering  the  practice  of  breast-feeding, 
securing  a  wholesome  milk  supply,  and 
educating  mothers  in  infant  feeding.  It 
is  a  most  striking  fact  that  scientific  in- 
vestigation has  confirmed  the  human  in- 
stinct on  behalf  of  the  family.  The  death 
rate  among  infants  in  institutions  is  ghastly. 
It  ranges  from  fifty  per  cent  in  some  of 
the  best  instances  up  to  eighty-five  per 
cent  in  some.  This  is  not  due  to  neglect, 
for  children  in  such  institutions  often  have 
better  care  than  they  could  have  in  a 
tenement-house ;  it  is  due  to  the  simi)le 
fact  that  a  baby  implies  a  mother  and  a 
home.  For  that  mother,  even  if  she  is 
an  unworthy  one,  and  for  that  home, 
even  though  it  is  poor  and  squalid,  no 
institution  can  provide  a  wholesome 
substitute.  Those  who  attended  the 
Conference  searched  for  prevention  of 
infant  mortality  in  four  directions :  medi- 
cal prevention,  philanthropic  prevention, 
institutional  prevention,  and  educational 
prevention.  Naturally,  the  subjects 
under  these  four  heads  overlapped. 
Three  things  were  clear,  however.     First, 
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that  all  successful  efforts  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  the  building  up  of  indi- 
vidual character  are  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  saving  of  many  children's  lives ; 
second,  that  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  preventing  a  large 
proportion  of  infants'  deaths  is  essential 
if  any  adequate  relief  is  to  be  obtained ; 
third,  that  the  government  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  city  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  this  respect  which  it  has  neg- 
lected. 

Q 
An  important  event  last 

TBLRGRAPHS  AND  «        •         ^«  £  •    i 

TELEPHONES  wcclc  m  the  financial 
world  was  the  passing 
pf  control  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  '^Thus,  it  is  believed, 
a  long  stride  has  been  taken  towards  the 
complete  control  by  one  corporation  of  all 
wire  communications  in  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  telegraph,  this  organization  may 
prove  to  be  part  of  a  far-sighted  plan- 
ultimaiely  to  turn  the  private  telegraph 
systems  over  to  the  Government  at  sat- 
isfactory prices  to  both  sides.  Certainly 
the  event  ought  to  wake  up  Congress  to 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America  what  the  people  of  other 
countries  enjoy — the  possibility  of  send- 
ing messages  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
and  the  bringing  of  the  telegraph  practi- 
cally to  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  ought 
to  be  as  easy  to  send  a  telegram  as  a  let- 
ter. The  telegraph  service  is  analogous 
to  the  mail  service.  Both  comprise  the 
collection,  transmission,  and  delivery  of 
correspondence.  When  correspondence 
is  carried  on  by  wireless  messages,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  Congress  ought 
forthwith  to  prohibit  it  except  on  systems 
under  Government  control.  As  to  the 
telephones,  the  merger  just  made  brings 
about  a  closer  co-operation  between  tele- 
graphs and  telephones.  It  makes  one 
business  an  auxiliary  to  another  business. 
Doubtless  it  will  give  additional  public 
service  as  well  as  large  economies  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  companies.  As 
President  Vail,  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  says : 
"  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  the  joint 
construction  and  maintenance  of  plant, 
and  by  its  common  use  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  but  the  greatest  advan- 


tage would  follow  the  placing  of  the  mill- 
ions of  tdephone  subscribeis  in  dose  and 
reliable  connection  with  the  recdvii^  and 
despatching  offices  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. While  some  provision  for  this, 
after  a  manner,  exists  to^ay,  a  lack  of 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  the 
companies  and  an  inability  to  agree  on 
methods  of  fixing  responsibility  has  fim- 
ited  its  utilization  to  cases  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  harmony  and  co-opera- 
tion necessary,  it  is  believed,  can  now  be 
established,  and  the  resulting  advantages 
made  available  for  the  public."  While 
the  utilization  of  present  unutilized  possi- 
bilities should  benefit  property  as  wdl  as 
the  public,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
tel^japh  and  telephone  companies  must 
always  have  their  distinctive  fields.  They 
have  a  common  feature  in  the  use  of 
wires  strung  on  poles  or  in  cables.  But 
the  circuits  and  methods  used  are  entirely 
different.  Each  business  requires  its  spe- 
cial equipment  and  operating  force.  The 
ultimate  acquisition  by  the  Government 
of  our  telephones  seems  far  distant.  The 
experience  of  State-operated  tdephones 
in  other  countries  has  not  ihvts  far  been 
nearly  as  satisfactory  as  has  that  of  State- 
operated  telegraphs.  But  whether  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  either  td^^raphs  or 
telephones  ultimately  comes  or  not,  the 
merger  of  all  electric  wire  transmission 
companies  into  what  is  virtually  one  con- 
cern emphasizes  the  immediate  need  of 
Government  control. 


Another  college  football  player 
REFORM      — ^^^s  time  a  member  of  the 

football  team  of  the  University 
of  Virginia — has  died  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  game.  Because  two  players 
who  have  lost  their  lives  through  football 
this  year  have  been  members  of  promi- 
nent institutions  the  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  game  has  perhaps  been  more  acute 
than  ever  before.  All  physical  sports  in- 
volve danger  and  have  caused  death ;  but 
a  great  many  people,  perhaps  an  increas- 
ing number,  believe  that  the  hazard  wluch 
football  players  incur  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  benefits  of  the  game.  As  evidence 
of  this  feeling,  the  action  of  the  authorities 
in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York 
is  significant.     The  Board  of  Education 
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of  Washington  has  discontinued  football 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  of  New  York 
Public  Schools  has  passed  a  resolution 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, will  abolish  football  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York.  As  The  Outlook 
has  already  said,  the  experts  in  football 
have  succeeded  in  so  modifying  the  game 
that  the  evil  of  intentional  foul  play  has 
been  virtually  eliminated.  Now  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  experts  to  see  that  unneces- 
sary danger  be  removed.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  at  present  with  the  light  that  we  have 
on  the  subject,  in  vi'ew  of  recent  occur- 
rences, the  special  dangers  of  the  game 
are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  serious 
dangers  come  from  the  employment  of 
what  is  called  **  mass  play,"  directed 
repeatedly  against  a  single  position  in  the 
line,  and  usually  against  a  single  player. 
Necessarily  the  captain  or  quarter-back 
will  direct  his  attack  upon  the  weakest 
player  in  his  opponent's  team,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  eleven  men  is  again 
and  again  forced  to  the  place  that  that 
player  occupies.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  injuries  ensue.  In  the  second  place, 
such  a  player,  who  has  to  meet  the  brunt 
of  such  an  attack,  and  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts,  loses  control  of  his 
own  muscles  and  becomes  dazed  through 
overexertion,  and,  finally,  as  is  natural, 
fails  to  observe  those  practices  which 
are  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  injury. 
For  example,  a  player  is  often  called 
upon  to  dive  into  a  scrimmage.  If  he 
dives  with  his  head  up,  he  invites  dis- 
aster, but  if  he  is  exhausted  he  hardly 
knows  how  he  is  holding  his  head.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  measures  which  the  rule- 
makers  can,  and  it  seems  to  us  ought  to, 
take.  One  is  to  prevent  the  repeated  use 
of  mass  play  on  a  single  point  in  the 
line ;  the  second  is  to  place  upon  the  offi- 
cials who  are  judging  the  game  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  an  exhausted  player  out 
of  the  game  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident 
that  he  is  not  in  control  of  himself.  Other 
suggestions  have  been  made.  It  is  urged 
that  mass  play  should  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether. To  that  end  it  is  suggested  that 
forward  passes  be  unrestricted  and  that  a 
higher  reward  should  be  given  for  goals 
from  the  field.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  quarter-back  be  required  to  stand 


five  yards  back  of  the  line  to  receive  the 
ball ;  it  is  thought  that  this  will  give  the 
opposing  team  such  a  chance  to  break 
through  that  mass  play  will  be  impracticable. 
Finally,  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  who  is  a  high 
authority  on  football,  declares  that  a  sure 
remedy  is  the  increase  of  the  distance  which 
must  be  gained  if  a  team  is  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  ball.  Writing  for  the  No- 
vember number  of  The  Century  Magazine 
before  these  recent  accidents,  he  not  only 
implies  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  mass  play  is  irresistible,  but  also 
declares  that  this  principle  of  increasing 
the  distance  is  an  infallible  remedy.  The 
time  has  come,  we  believe,  either  for  the 
total  elimination  of  mass  play  or,  at  least, 
such  control  of  it  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  cannot  be  used  for  continued  attack 
upon  single  players,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  most  dangerous  effects  can  be 
avoided  by  the  removal  of  the  players 
most  exhausted.  Whether  or  not  these 
particular  reforms  are  the  best,  or  even  are 
adequate,  the  public  protest  against  the 
game  as  now  played,  the  movements  above 
reported  for  its  abolition  in  public  schools, 
and  even  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  that  it  be  prohibited  by  law,  empha- 
size the  position  which  The  Outlook  took 
two  weeks  ago,  that  the  football  experts 
must  find  a  way  to  make  the  game  less  haz- 
ardous or  public  opinion  will  insist  on  its 
abolition.  The  Outiook  believes  that  the 
experts  can  save  the  game  and  that  the 
game  ought  to  be  saved. 


THE  RAILWAY  OP 


Two  railway  inventions 
THB  FUTURB      rcccived  a  trial  last  week, 

and,  if  the  press  accounts 
of  the  results  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
these  experiments  indicate  remarkable 
possibilities  for  the  future  of  railway  op- 
eration as  regards  speed,  economy,  and 
safety.  The  first  was  in  connection  with 
the  monorail  car  invented  by  Mr.  Louis 
Brennan,  an  English  engineer.  Mr. 
Brennan  two  years  ago  did  some  very 
remarkable  things  with  a  small  model  of 
his  car,  but  the  large  model  exhibited  at 
Chatham,  England,  last  week  gave  even 
more  wonderful  results.  This  car  was  forty 
feet  long  and  weighed  twenty-two  tons.  It 
was  mounted  on  four  wheels  running  on 
a  single  rail  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
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The  car  is  able  to  maintain  its  balance  in 
perfect  safety  on  this  one  rail  because  of 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  invention, 
namely,  the  use  of  gyroscopes.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  toy  of  this  name, 
which  illustrates  the  principle  that  a  very 
rapidly  revolving  wheel  has  a  physical 
tendency  to  remain  in  one  plane;  thus 
the  toy  top  called  the  gyroscope,  when  it 
is  put  into  rapid  revolution,  can  be  made 
to  balance  on  its  pointed  end  in  all  sorts 
of  remarkable  positions,  contrary,  as  it 
seems  to  the  eye,  to  the  natural  laws  of 
equilibrium.  Mr.  Brennan's  car  has  in 
front  two  immense  gyroscopes  weighing 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  each  and  making 
three  thousand  revolutions  a  minute  in  a 
vacuum.  The  car  is  thus  enabled  to  bal- 
ance perfectly,  and,  strange  to  say,  when 
the  crowd  of  people  who  were  in  it  all 
moved  to  one  side,  it  was  that  side  which 
tipped  up.  Of  course  further  experi- 
ments must  be  made  before  final  conclu- 
sions are  reached ;  but  the  results  of  last 
week  make  it  not  impossible,  to  say  the 
least,  that  this  type  of  railway  operation 
can  be  adapted  to  general  use.  It  is 
thought  that  a  speed  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  an  hour  might  be  obtained — • 
double  the  speed  that  can  be  made 
safely  by  steam  locomotives — and  there 
would  seem  to  be  obvious  arguments  of 
economy  in  the  single-rail  construction. 
The  other  experiment  referred  to  was  in 
this  country.  It  is  reported  to  have 
proved  the  efficiency  of  a  new  electric 
automatic  safety  device  invented  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Lecroix.  The  test  was  certainly 
a  spectacular  one.  A  locomotive  and  two 
cars  equipped  with  this  device  were  put 
in  motion  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  while  another  engine  similarly  pro- 
vided was  started  over  a  mile  away,  and 
the  two  approached  one  another  with 
every  appearance  of  an  inevitable  collis- 
ion. But  when  the  locomotives  came 
within  a  certain  fixed  distance,  the  air 
brakes  were  automatically  applied  and  the 
engines  came  to  a  dead  halt  in  safety. 
This  was  repeated  many  times  with  the 
same  result.  The  principle  is  that  through 
a  third  rail  a  current  of  electricity  auto- 
matically sets  the  air  brakes  of  the  train 
whenever  the  two  trains  enter  the  same 
zone  or  block ;  however  negligent  an 
cnfnryeer  may  be,  he  will  find  that,  if  he 


enters  a  forbidden  zone  (blocks  of  two 
miles  each  are  considered  sufficient),  a 
green  light  inside  his  locomotive  cab  win 
go  out  to  warn  him  of  his  position,  and 
when  his  train  approaches  within  a  given 
distance  of  another,  the  air  brakes  will  be 
set  automatically  and  his  engine  stopped. 
Incidentally  the  third  rail  makes  continu- 
ous telephone  communication  possible. 
This  plan  would  seem  to  involve  consid- 
erable expense  because  of  the  third  rail ; 
but  if  it  is  shown  to  be  as  positively  effect- 
ive as  these  experiments  indicate,  it  may 
become  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to 
enforce  its  use  upon  the  railways  exacdy 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  other 
automatic  devices. 

a 

"  As  for  myself,  neither 

THE   TERRORS  ,       ^,  '' ^^ 

OF  THE  INVISIBLE  dcath,  nor  hfe,  nor  an- 
gels, nor  pnndpalides, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  thii^ 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  and  in  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
my  beloved  leader."  Thus  culminates  the 
statement  issued  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Stet- 
son, the  virtual  leader  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  in  New  York,  on 
receiving,  unofficially,  notice  that  the  so- 
called  Mother  Church,  of  Boston,  had  ex- 
communicated her.  In  that  sentence  is 
implicit  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  Scientists — a  spirit  of  humble 
subordination  to  Mrs.  Eddy  so  profound 
that  they  see  no  incongruity  in  coupling 
Mrs.  Eddy's  name  with  that  of  him  wKom 
all  Christians  regard  as  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine.  Mrs.  Stetson's 
capitulation  is  the  outcome  of  a  contro- 
versy which  many  Christian  Scientists  say 
has  been  brewing  for  years.  Mrs. 
Eddy's  supremacy  in  the  cult  which  she 
founded  has  been  jealously  guarded. 
When,  therefore,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  woman  who  was  the  most  prominent 
Christian  Scientist  in  New  York  had 
created  a  following  of  her  own  and  was 
arousing  a  loyalty  in  that  following  ap- 
proaching that  for  Mrs.  Eddy,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  something  had  to  be  done.  When 
Mrs.  Stetson  was  charged  with  exercising 
malicious  animal  magnetism,  bewitching 
by  the  power  of  concentrated  thought 
people  who  stood  in  her  way,  not  even,  it 
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is  suspected,  sparing  the  venerable  leader 
of  the  cult,  the  New  York  church  stood 
by  her.  She  was  then  called  to  Boston, 
and,  while  absent  there  undergoing  a 
severe  investigation,  word  was  adroitly 
sent  to  the  church,  in  the  absence  of  its 
most  powerful  member,  calling  upon  it,  in 
Mrs.  Eddy's  name,  to  submit.  The  con- 
gregation has  submitted,  and  all  is  out- 
wardly fair.  We  are  puzzled  to  under- 
stand how  this  excommunication  reaches 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Why  cannot  Mrs. 
Stetson  continue  to  exercise  malicious 
animal  magnetism  ?  Are  her  malicious 
magnetic  powers  diminished  or  destroyed 
by  the  blotting  of  her  name  from  the  rolls 
of  the  Mother  Church  }  If  so,  then  it 
would  seem  that  Christian  Science  may 
be  a  source  of  malign  and  fearsome  power. 
If  not,  then  what  defense  can  be  raised 
against  continued  use  of  this  magnetic 
destruction  ?  Even  if  we  were  all  to  become 
Christian  Scientists,  we  should  apparently 
not  be  safe,  for  Mrs.  Eddy  herself  is  not 
immune  from  its  influence.  If  the  teach- 
ings of  Christian  Science  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, poor  humanity  is  surrounded  by 
terrors  beside  which  those  that  haunt  the 
African  savage  are  mild. 


The  installation  of  William 
^pRBsiDBNTs^  Amold  Shanklin  as  Presi- 
dent of  Wesley  an  University, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Methodist  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  was  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest. President  Taft,  Vice-President 
Sherman,  Senator  Root,  and  delegates 
from  about  eighteen  universities  and  col- 
leges gave  the  occasion  National  signifi- 
cance. President  Taft  referred  briefly  to 
the  constantly  recurring  discussion  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  small  and 
large  college,  emphasizing  the  opportunity 
of  the  close  personal  relationship  between 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body  which 
smaller  numbers  make  possible,  and  dep- 
recating the  ambition  to  get  larger  classes 
and  to  swell  the  numerical  attendance  in 
the  colleges.  He  expressed  his  strong 
dissent  from  the  idea  that  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  in  a  college  president  is  the 
ability  to  know  the  value  of  a  dollar  and 
how  to  get  it.  A  college  professor,  he 
declared,  is,  first  of  all,  a  teacher,  and  the 


university  is  a  teaching  institution.  The 
professor  must,  of  course,  have  executive 
ability  and  the  gift  of  selecting  men  ;  but, 
unless  he  is  a  teacher  and  understands  the 
business  of  teaching,  he  cannot  make  such 
selections,  or  secure  the  co-operation  of  a 
teaching  body,  which  is  the  very  heart  of 
a  college.  Dr.  Shanklin  said  that  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  German 
university  is  scholarship,  and  of  the 
English  university  culture ;  but  that  the 
unconscious  spirit  of  the  American  uni- 
versity is  expressed  by  the  word  "  serv- 
ice." He  declared  that  he  was  not  in- 
sistent that  the  college  should  be  small  or 
large,  but  that  the  college  should  seek 
that  which  is  qualitative  and  not  that  which 
is  quantitative  ;  that  the  value  of  the  col- 
lege teacher  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
his  distance  increases  ;  that  the  enthusias- 
tic solidarity  of  interest  where  every  man 
knows  every  member  of  the  faculty  and 
the  undergraduate  knows  every  other 
man,  combined  with  high  intellectual 
ideal,  had  given  Wesleyan  its  place 
among  American  institutions ;  that  she 
will  be  content  with  small  but  selected 
classes.  The  college,  he  said,  that  makes 
for  sanity  of  mind  and  of  body,  that  rubs 
men  as  life  will  rub  them,  that  promotes 
accuracy  and  promptitude,  that  begets  a 
vision  that  is  not  dreaming,  develops  in- 
tellectual poise,  does  not  lose  the  unit  in 
the  mass,  can  never  be  small  to  eyes  that 
look  for  quality  rather  than  for  bulk. 
Senator  Root,  following  Dr.  Shanklin, 
spoke  of  the  crowd  of  men  to-day  who, 
when  they  have  won  a  fortune,  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it.  The  pendulum,  he 
said,  has  swung  too  far  in  the  way  of 
instructing  men  to  do  one  thing  for  them- 
selves instead  of  educating  them  to  do 
great  things  for  the  world  by  being  great 
men.  The  new  President  of  Wesleyan 
was  born  in  Missouri,  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  entered  the  Methodist 
mmistry,  .began  his  work  in  southern 
Kansas,  and,  after  various  pastorates,  was 
elected,  three  years  ago,  to  the  presidency 
of  Upper  Iowa  University,  marking  his 
administration  of  that  institution  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  material  as  well  as 
educational  efifectiveness.  He  is  described 
as  being  not  only  a  scholar  but  an  invet- 
erate worker,  with  the  faculty  of  securing 
the  confidence  and  devotion  of  students. 
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M^«  M.^»  uulurtteH  energy,  decision,  intel- 
t, ,  u»  U  rtiul  pcitional  refinement  Another 
^>»IU^;^*  pu'Hulent  has  changed  his  post. 
I  h  I  aH»J  Kc  A.  (iates,  President  of  Pomona 
i  ullt'j'i*,  tJalifornia,  has  been  called  to  the 
|iUbultMU7  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
i  iuuthttcc,  one  of  the  foremost  institutions 
tor  the  education  of  negroes,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  that  are  of  really  collegiate 
rank.  The  University  is  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  head  a  man  of  such  experi- 
ence and  academic  standing;  and  Dr.  Gates 
is  fortunate  in  finding  a  task  so  eminendy 
worthy  of  his  powers. 


Last  week  a  new  era 

LORD    MORLBY     AND       r  T    J* 

INDIA'S  NEW  BRA  ^or  India  was  in- 
augurated when  a 
large  measure  of  home  rule  went  into 
operation.  It  was  foreshadowed  nearly 
a  year  ago,  when,  carrying  out  Queen 
Victoria's  promise,  Lord  Morley,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  outlined  its  features 
in  Parliament  It  was  also  foreshadowed 
seven  months  ago,  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  native  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy  or  Governor-General  at  Calcutta. 
This  Council  has  consisted  of  six  ordinary 
members  besides  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  an  extraordinary  member.  The 
Governor- General  in  Council  is  the  su- 
preme executive  authority  in  India.  The 
supreme  legislative  authority  has  been 
vested  in  a  legislative  Council.  This  has 
consisted  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
with  the  addition  of  sixteen  members 
nominated  by  the  Viceroy.  This  legislative 
Council  has  power  to  make  laws  for  all 
persons  within  British  India,  for  all 
British  subjects  within  the  Native  States 
of  India,  and  for  all  native  Indian  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Under  the  new  order  for 
India,  inaugurated  by  the  Councils  Act, 
in  accordance  with  Lord  Morley 's  out- 
line, this  legislative  Council  is  to  number 
sixty  members,  some  of  whom  are  to  be 
directly  elected  by  the  people.  There  are 
also  provincial  Councils,  which  are  to  be 
enlarged  and  nationalized.  Under  the 
new  Councils  Act  the  local  Governments 
arc  proceeding  with  the  elections,  the 
existing  legislative  provincial  Councils 
having  been  dissolved.     The  capacity  of 


the  enlai^ed  Councils  will  be  judged,  as  the 
London  Times  points  out,  mainly  by  their 
methods  of  treating  the  Budget  "  If  a 
businesslike  attitude  be  adopted  by  the 
Indian  members  instead  of  the  present 
practice  of  diffuse  speech-making  with 
much  ill-informed  criticism,  the  official 
finance  of  the  Governments  may  benefit 
by  the  change  of  procedure."  A  more 
interesting  feature  of  this  new  order  of 
things  is  the  elections  by  mixed  elec- 
torates, which  secures  representation  for 
the  various  religious  and  special  interests 
by  direct  del^ates  in  both  kinds  of  legis- 
latures. Of  course  these  elections  are  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment  which  may 
eventually  bring  about  electoral  organiza- 
tion on  a  large  scale  throughout  the 
country. 


SOMB  HOMB  RULB 
FOR    INDIA 


In  view  of  the  recent 
anarchistic  outbreaks  in 
India,  the  Imperial  and 
provincial  Governments  reserve  the  right 
to  declare  ineligible  any  persons  whose 
election  is  considered  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  This  amendment  was  made 
necessary  by  the  alarming  number  of 
attempts  during  the  year  on  the  lives  of 
Indian  Government  officials.  Last  week 
two  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  Viceroy, 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  at  Ahmedabad.  The 
recent  murder  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  and 
Dr.  Lalcaca  is  fresh  in  every  one's  mind. 
The  lives  of  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  and  other 
officials  have  been  threatened.  There 
have  been  assaults  and  assassinations  to 
an  unheard-of  degree.  Patient  but  firm. 
Lord  Morley  had  finally  to  muzzle  the 
seditious  press.  Why  this  unrest  ?  To 
the  alleged  bitterness  felt  by  the  natives 
under  an  alien  rule,  imperfect  tax  discrim- 
inations have  accentuated  the  distress 
from  famine  and  plague,  which  the  British 
Government  has  probably  done  as  much 
in  checking  as  an)^  government  could  do. 
As  to  social  conditions,  each  of  the  many 
races  and  many  religions  has  been  densely 
ignorant  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  others.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  people 
speak  any  one  of  the  many  languages  of 
India,  when  the  majority  faith  is  not  a 
fighting  faith,  and  the  Mohammedans, 
though  less  than  a  third  the  number  of  the 
Hindus,  have  a  disproportionate  influence  ? 
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Indeed,   what  country  can    show   more  are  distributed  geographically  as  follows : 

heterogeneous  ideals,  ideas,  and  customs  ?  Northern    Russia    and    western    Siberia 

The  idea  of   a   common  country  or   a  (provinces  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Viatka, 

national   life,    as    we    understand    these  Olonets,     Perm,     Astrakhan,     Tobolsk, 

things,   does    not    exist      The    English  Tomsk,  and  the  territory  of  the  Ural), 

have    known   how  to    hold   the  balance  14,192 ;   eastern    Siberia    (provinces  of 

fairly  between  opposing  races  and  creeds,  Irkutsk,    Yakutsk,  and   Yeniseisk),  877. 

and    hence   have    known   how    to   rule.  Their  average  per  capita  allowance  figures 

Certainly    no    other    Government    ever  out  nine  rubles    (four  dollars  and  a  half) 

caused  so  few  divisions  among  the  na-  per  month,  a  sum  which  in  most  parts  of 

tives.      The     British    Government    now  northern    Russia  and  Siberia  will  hardly 

shows  itself  wise  in  its  provisions  for  the  do  more  than  pay  for  bread,  water,  and 

future.     Led  by  Lord  Morley,  it  has  given  a  roof.     Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 

to  India  a  measure  of  home  rule,  albeit  political  state  of  Russia  and  the  nature 

far  from  all  the  home  rule  desired  by  cer-  of  its  Government  than   the  ratio  which 

tain  native  leaders.    Americans  have  good  the  expenditures  for  the  "  maintenance  of 

ground  for  seeing  in  this  change  a  follow-  order  "  bear  to   the  expenditures  for  all 

ing  by  the  British  Government  in  India  other  purposes.     The  Ministry  estimates 

of  our  own  policy  in  the  Philippines  in  that  it  will  need  in  1910,  for  all  purposes, 

fitting  alien  peoples  for  self-government,  the  sum  of  96,402,440  rubles.     Of  this 

But  many  among  those  who  have  to  do  amount  it  proposes  to  spend  for  police 

with    India    do    not   take    this    ground,  control  and  press  censorship  80,811,787 

They  feel  that  India  should  be  governed  rubles,  as  follows  : 

in  the  interests  of  the  governed,  but  not  ^         ...                                    c^-'jS^?^- 

•I  ^      c*.     ^u  1       General  police 51,482,497 

necessarily    so     as    to    fit     the     people     Special  ^ards  (x/r^r>&/r/>/) 22,523,351 

for  self-government     They  declare  that  Secret  Service  (detectives,  for- 

one   cannot  apply   to  the  East   an  ideal        eign  agents,  bribes,  etc.) 3,351,174 

which   applies   only   to  the  West     It  is  Special    guards    in    the    Trans- 

fortunate  both  for  natives  and  for  English-  FactoT^Hce:::::::: ::::::::::   S93 

men  that  the  Secretary  for  India  in  the  Village  and  rural  police  («/7W«/V&/)       200,603 

British  Cabinet  is  as  much  of  a  Radical  as     Press  censorship 250,077 

Lord  Morley  is.  It  appears  from  the   estimates   that  the 

g  most  highly  paid  officials  in  the   Empire 

are  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 

The     estimates  Governors-General.      Count    Vorontsofif- 

RU8SL4N  ^imsTRY  o#"thb     ^^  ^^  Russian  Dashkoff,  the  Caucasian  Viceroy,  receives 

iNTBuoK                 Ministry  of  the  60,000  rubles  a  year  (two  and  a  half  times 

Interior,    which  as  much  as  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 

form  a  part  of  the  Budget  for  1910,  and  himself),  while  the  annual  salaries  of  the 

which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Duma  at  the  Governors-General    range    from   22,000 

opening  of  its  fall  session,  have  just  been  rubles  (General  Selivanoff,  in  Irkutsk)  to 

made  public  in  St.  Petersburg.    Although  38,000  rubles  (General  Skalon,  in  War- 

they  consist  almost  wholly  of  figures,  they  saw).  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  receives 

are    accompanied   by   explanatory   notes  26,000  rubles  per  annum,  and  each  of  his 

which,  in  view  of  their  bearing  upon  Russian  two  assistants  15,000  rubles.     There  is  a 

political  conditions,  have  more  than  local  prevalent  belief  in  Europe  and  the  United 

interest     They   show,  for  example,  that  States  that   the  Russian  Duma  exercises 

the  total  number  of  political  exiles  whose  a    real    and    effective    control   over   the 

names  are  now  on  the  books  of  the  police  Budget ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.     In  the 

in  northern  Russia  and  Siberia  is  22,568.  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 

More  than  half  of  them  (15,069)  are  liv-  sums  aggregating  85,819,628  rubles  are 

ing  in   places   where   they   cannot   earn  "  protected  "   by  fundamental  or  special 

enough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  are  laws  enacted  by  the  Czar — that  is,  wholly 

therefore  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  withdrawn  from  legislative  control — while 

the  Government     Such  involuntary  pen-  only  10,582,812  rubles  are  submitted  to 

sk)ners  draw  1,679,042  rubles  a  year,  and  the  Duma  for  its  judgment 
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PRO  BONO  PUBLICO 

The  country  is  glad  that  President  Taf  t 
is  in  Washington,  and  it  hopes  that  his 
journeying  days  are  over  for  the  present. 
No  one  begrudges  the  President  a  vaca- 
tion. There  is  in  the  country  no  harder- 
worked  man  than  he.  Few  will  doubt 
that  a  Presidential  visit  or  series  of  visits 
to  different  sections  of  the  country  is 
desirable.  Senators  represent  their  re- 
spective States;  Representatives  their 
respective  districts.  Only  the  President 
represents  the  Nation.  He  should  there- 
fore become  acquainted  with  the  Nation 
and  the  Nation  should  become  acquainted 
with  him.  Some  of  us  doubt  whether  his 
recent  joume>ing  was  well  timed  ;  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  well  to  get  his 
Cabinet  officers  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  with  their  respective  Depart- 
ments and  with  himself  and  his  purposes 
first,  and  postpone  his  tour  throughout 
the  country  until  another  year.  There  is 
an  impression  which  cannot  be  called 
wholly  groundless  that,  if  he  had  been  at 
Washington,  the  unfortunate  Knox-Crane 
episode  would  not  have  occurred  and  the 
conflict  between  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Forestry  Bureau  would  not  have 
reached  its  present  acute  stage. 

But  the  past  is  past.  The  journeys 
have  been  of  National  service.  If  they 
have  accomplished  nothing  else,  they  have 
relieved  the  President  from  a  horde  of 
office-seekers.  Perhaps  he  had  that  result 
in  view.  The  OuUook  has  no  criticism  to 
offer.  It  has  only  a  hope  to  express. 
That  hope  is  that  Mr.  Taft  will  see  his 
way  clear  to  decline  the  invitations  which 
are  daily  pressed  upon  him.  All  public 
men  know  this  experience,  but  few  or 
none  have  so  many  invitations  or  are  sub- 
ject to  so  great  pressure  from  men  of 
deserved  influence.  It  seems  so  easy  to 
make  a  speech  two  months  from  now  ; 
but  when  the  time  comes  it  proves  to  be 
as  full  of  duties  and  as  inauspicious  as  all 
other  times.  The  public  owes  it  to  the 
President  to  bring  a  little  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him  to  remain  at  the  Capital  in  order 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  hospitable 
and  eager  friends  who  urge  him  away 
from  it. 

The  President  has  a  busy  winter  before 
him.     It  would  be  busy  if  he  had  the 


promised  support  of  a  united  party  for  his 
policies.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  chief 
source  of  opposition  will  be  within  his  party. 
His  policies  are  those  of  the  "  insurgents." 
His  supporters  are  the  "  regulars."  To 
hold  in  check  the  impatience  of  the  **  in- 
surgents "  and  win  the  support  of  enough 
of  the  "  regulars  "  to  secure  the  legislation 
which  he  thinks  is  needed  will  tax  his 
combined  strength  and  diplomacy'  to  the 
utmost.  The  special  interests  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  opposed  to  his  policies.  Those 
interests  are  reinforced  by  that  tory  iner- 
tia which  knows  no  policy  but  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  and  counts  that  a  successful 
legislative  day  in  which  nothing  is  done. 
Last  spring  demonstrated  that  there  are 
enough  Democrats  in  Congress  who  care 
much  for  party  victories  and  little  or  noth- 
ing for  party  principles  to  increase  greatiy 
the  Opposition  to  true  Democratic  prog- 
ress. The  President  is  further  handi- 
capped by  his  frankly  avowed  conviction 
that  further  legislation  is  necessary  if  he 
is  to  save  the  public  resources  of  the 
country  from  private  spoliation. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  confront 
him  in  Washington,  such  the  varied  ele- 
ments of  opposition  which  he  must  over- 
come if  he  is  to  carrj^  to  a  successful 
issue  his  programme.  That  programme, 
as  it  is  forecast  by  the  daily  press  and 
by  his  public  speeches,  includes  some  radi- 
cal improvements  in  our  currency  sys- 
tem— and  what  they  should  be  even  the 
expert  bankers  are  not  agreed ;  the  aban- 
donment of  our  policy  of  giving  away  our 
National  resources  and  the  adoption  of 
a  carefully  planned  scheme,  not  only 
for  their  conservation,  but  also  for  their 
utilization ;  the  substitution  of  a  National 
scheme  for  the  development  of  our  great 
waterways  in  place  of  the  present  frag- 
mentary and  chaotic  no-scheme  for  giving 
to  each  district  what  its  Representative 
can  win  for  his  constituents  in  the  elbow- 
ing crowd  at  the  Congressional  bargain 
counter;  some  statesmanlike  policy  for 
promoting  our  commerce,  which  we  have 
hitherto  neglected  in  our  National  passion 
for  promoting  our  manufactures;  some 
further  provision  for  the  Federal  regula- 
tion of  our  National  highways,  to  protect 
the  public  from  favoritism,  the  shippers 
from  monopoly,  the  railways  from  destruc- 
tive competition,  and  both  shippers  and 
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railways  from  the  confiicting  legislation  of 
the  States  ;  possibly  some  further  modifi- 
cation of  a  tariff  which,  still  under  pretense 
of  securing  the  National  welfare,  serves 
private  and  personal  interests.  And  while 
these  policies  are  being  urged  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional limits  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  carefully  studied,  the  great  and 
growing  business  of  a  great  and  growing 
country,  the  business  functions  of  which 
are  growing  even  more  rapidly  than  its 
population,  must  be  administered,  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure  and  duplication  of 
energies  carefully  guarded  against,  and 
public  and  commercial  (t)rruption,  such  as 
Mr.  Loeb  is  bringing  to  light  in  the  New 
York  Customs  Service,  must  be  pushed 
forward,  however  far  up  in  political  and 
business  circles  the  discovered  clues  may 
lead. 

Something  such  is  the  gnat  work  of 
the  President ;  something  such  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  the  public.  And  that 
he  may  the  better  perform  this  work  and 
fulfill  these  duties,  it  is  due  to  him  that  the 
public  realize  their  magnitude,  difficulty, 
and  importance,  so  that,  while  subjected 
to  the  pressure  from  the  claims  of  private 
interest  and  private  philanthropy,  he  may 
be  somewhat  protected  by  feeling  the 
counter-pressure  of  the  claims  of  the 
Nation. 


POET  AND  PATRIOT 

The  death  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
after  a  brief  illness,  brings  into  view  with 
striking  distinctness  his  many-sided  service 
as  poet,  editor,  speaker,  lover  of  art,  and 
citizen.  Never  pushing  himself  to  the 
front,  he  has  long  been  there  by  virtue  of 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism  and  his  tire- 
less endeavor  to  serve  his  city  and  his 
time.  The  grandson  of  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  public  and  educational  affairs 
and  the  son  of  a  devoted  preacher,  Mr. 
Gilder  inherited  a  deep  rtioral  and  spirit- 
ual impulse.  In  early  life  he  planned 
to  practice  law,  but  the  Civil  War  made 
him  a  soldier.  At  its  close  he  became 
interested  in  railway  work,  but  from  the 
beginning  the  literary  bent  and  taste 
had  been  strong  in  him ;  and  when  a 
boy  of  twelve,  he  published  a  little  paper 
which  he  not  only  wrote  but  set  up  and 


printed.  To  him,  as  to  many  other  writ- 
ing men,  journalism  afforded  the  most 
available  approach  to  the  literary  profes- 
sion ;  and  in  1865  Mr.  Gilder  represented 
the  Newark  Advertiser  as  reporter  and 
legisladve  correspondent.  He  was  eager 
to  have  a  paper  of  his  own,  and  later 
launched  the  Newark  Morning  Register, 
at  the  same  time  taking  editorial  charge 
of  a  New  York  monthly,  to  the  support 
of  which  he  drew  several  members  of  his 
family  and  into  which  he  put  indefatigable 
work.  When  Hours  at  Home  was  bought 
by  the  well-known  publishinghouse  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  Senior,  was  the  head, 
and  absorbed  by  Scribner's  Monthly,  Mr. 
Gilder  became  managing  editor  of  the 
new  periodical,  with  Dr.  Holland  as  his 
chief.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1881,  The 
Century  Magazine  was  launched,  and 
Mr.  Gilder  became  its  editor-in-chief,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  to  which  he  brought  remark- 
able freshness  of  suggestion,  a  keen  sense 
of  literary  values,  and  admirable  journalistic 
judgment 

Although  a  poet  rather  than  a  man  of 
affairs,  Mr.  Gilder  was  a  man  of  practical 
sagacity,  with  a  quick  sense  of  reality. 
Few  iilen  of  his  temperament  and  talent 
have  so  admirably  bsdanced  the  freedom 
and  impulsiveness  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment with  sound  moral  sense  and  prac- 
tical judgment.  Parallel  with  Mr.  Gilder's 
work  as  an  editor  ran  his  work  as  a  poet ; 
and  when,  last  autumn,  to  his  great  satis- 
faction, his  poems  were  published  in  a  sin- 
gle volume  in  the  well-known  Household 
Edition  which  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Riverside  Press,  they  expressed  a  sin- 
gular unity  of  aim,  clarity  of  spirit,  and 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  art  and  of 
life.  That  which  impressed  Mr.  Gilder's 
friends  in  their  intimate  association  with 
him  was  the  purity  of  his  character  and 
the  singular  directness  of  his  moral  in- 
stincts. More  than  one  of  his  friends 
spoke  of  him  as  *' a  white  soul."  There 
was  no  didacticism  about  him  ;  no  easy  and 
obvious  moralizing  element  in  his  work ; 
but  he  lived  instinctively  on  the  higher 
ranges  of  thought  and  conduct.  His 
interests  were  in  the  finer  aspects  of  per- 
sonal and  civic  character,  and  the  note  of 
hope  which  sounded  in  his  work  was  an 
expression  of  his  deep  faith  in  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  humanity  and  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  Almost  all  his  poetry  has 
a  personal  note,  and  was  evoked  by  spe- 
cial events  or  experiences,  and  many  of 
his  short  lyrics  grew  like  flowers  out  of 
intimate  personal  relations.  He  was  a 
devout  lover  of  music  and  of  art,  and 
perhaps  no  poet  of  his  generation  has 
more  finely  and  beautifully  interpreted  the 
reflex  action  of  music.  Certainly  none 
has  touched  with  a  more  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive hand  the  higher  and  sweeter  fellow- 
ships of  life.  He  was  a  bom  lover  because 
he  was  also  a  born  idealist.  The  freedom 
of  expression  and  spontaneity  of  feeling 
of  a  great  deal  of  his  verse  attest  its  indi- 
vidual inspiration. 

He  had  also  power  of  quick  moral 
indignation.  Civic  infidelity  of  every  kind 
was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  the  passion  for 
citizenship  was  deep  and  vital  in  his 
nature.  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment 
to  measure  his  services  to  his  city,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens. 
Tcrhaps  his  most  conspicuous  civic  service 
wan  rendered  as  President  of  the  Tene- 
ment-1  iduse  Commission,  which  marked 
u  great  advance  in  the  conditions  of  the 
teiiernenl-house  life  of  New  York.  After 
months  of  thorough  investigation  by  the 
( .'(im mission,  important  laws  were  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  which  resulted  in  the 
general  renovation  of  the  tenement-house 
district  and  in  compelling  the  creation  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  tenement-houses. 
Mr.  (iilder  was  President  of  the  Public 
Art  League  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
tireless  in  his  endeavor  to  make  his  city 
beautiful  as  well  as  righteous.  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  enthusiasm  that  New 
York  has  the  impressive  Washington 
Arch.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League ; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Authors 
Club  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  later  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  and 
one  of  his  most  important  services  to  New 
York  was  rendered  in  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  tenement- 
houses.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  on 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  occasions  he 
was  an  unofficial  poet  laureate.  When- 
'         "*"e  higher  interests  of  life  in  New 


York  were  emphasized  by  public  meetings, 
Mr.  Gilder  was  the  man  who  gave  expres- 
sion to  public  feeling.  No  friend  can 
speak  of  his  work  dispassionately,  for  no 
friend  can  see  it  apart  from  his  personality. 
A  life  of  beautiful  sincerity  and  service 
has  gone  out  in  the  brightness  of  a  stain- 
less reputation,  in  the  glow  of  a  friendship 
as  wide  as  the  continent.  No  one  can 
speak  for  him  as  he  speaks  for  himself : 

"call  me  not  dead" 

Call  me  not    dead  when    I,  indeed,  have 

gone 
Into  the  company  of  the  everliving 
High  and  most  glorious  poets  1  Let  thanks- 
giving 
Rather  be  made.    Say:  "  He  at  last  hath 

won 
Rest   and    release,  converse   supreme   and 

wise. 
Music  and  song  and  light  of  immortal 

faces^ 
To-day,    perhaps,    wandering    in    starry 

places, 
He  nath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by 

his  eyes. 
To-morrow   (who   can    say?)    Shakespeare 

may  pass. 
And    our    lost    friend    just    catch    one 

syllable 
Of  that  three-centuried  wit  that  kept  so 

well ; 
Or  Milton ;  or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass, 
Thinking  of  Beatrice,  and  nstenine  still 
To  chanted  hymns  that  sound  fcrom  the 

heavenly  hill." 


PROMISE    AND    PERFORM- 

ANCE  IN  ESSAY  AND  VERSE 

Five  years  ago  books  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  place  among  the  foremost  public 
interests.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
talk  about  characters  in  novels,  incidents 
in  autobiographies,  and  the  occupations  and 
recreations  of  writers,  and  the  rivalries  of 
"  best  sellers "  were  chronicled  in  t3^ 
almost  as  large  as  those  in  which  the 
winners  of  races  and  the  victorious  teams 
in  football  matches  were  announced.  It 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  baseball  would 
have  a  rival  in  novels,  and  the  heart  of 
the  public  seemed  to  beat  almost  as  fast 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  novelist 
as  of  the  favorite  batter  of  the  season. 
The  future  unrolled  in  brilliant  colors 
before  the  young  aspirant  for  literary 
honors,  and  his  dreams  of  opulence  took 
on  a  roseate  hue.     The  millennium  was 
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deaiiy  at  hand  when  the  popular  writer 
and  the  great  laflway  magnate  or  the 
successful  speculator  in  wheat  would  sit 
together  in  the  seats  oi  the  mighty,  and 
the  motor  of  the  poet  would  rival  the 
deadly  speed  of  the  motor  of  the  stock- 
broker. 

These  ddusive  visions  have  xKtssedL  and 
writers  of  books  have  awakened  from 
their  lofty  but  misleading  dreams  to  find 
themselves  once  more  on  the  chilly  but 
invigorating  ufdands  where  Virgil's  shep- 
herd piped  to  his  flock.  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  for  the  fever  of  speculation 
is  fatal  when  it  bums  in  the  veins  of  the 
artist,  and  rivalry  for  money  returns 
would  destroy  his  real  rewards.  Books 
are  read  by  increasing  numbers  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  no  longer  "  boobed," 
like  breakfast  foods  and  new  brands  of 
tobacco,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  active 
interest  in  their  speculative  value.  The 
hectic  fervor  cf  devotion  to  books  has 
given  place  to  a  more  rational  interest, 
and  their  use  as  material  for  journalistic 
exploitation  has  lost  its  novelty.  This 
may  be  a  disaster  for  books,  but  it  is  a 
distinct  gain  for  literature.  It  is  reported 
that,  whfle  the  sale  of  novels  has  dimin- 
ished, that  of  histories,  essays,  and  other 
forms  of  serious  writing  has  increased. 
No  book  is  more  worth  while  than  the 
novel  of  the  highest  dass ;  but  novels  of 
this  quality  are  rare,  and  never  more  rare 
than  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  devas- 
tated by  a  flood  of  Action. 

Now  that  people  are  turning  to  thought- 
ful books,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
signs  of  increasing  activity  in  two  fields 
of  writing  in  which  the  tests  of  achieve- 
ment are  high  and  exacting.  The  essay 
has  never  been  the  delight  of  ne'er-do- 
wells  among  readers ;  it  has  always  se- 
lected its  readers  from  among  the  most 
intelligent  because  it  makes  no  concession 
to  the  languor  of  the  average  mind  and 
insists  on  attention  and  meditation.  The 
man  whose  taste  has  been  debauched  by 
a  musical  burlesque  cannot  be  induced  to 
sit  through  a  Bach  organ  recital.  Mr. 
Brownell's  recent  volume  about  essayists, 
"  American  Prose  Masters  "  (Scribner), 
will  not  help  any  spendthrift  to  waste  his 
time ;  it  is  all  of  a  piece  so  far  as  close 
and  consecutive  thinking  is  concerned.  It 
does  not  offer  a  holiday  excursion  to  the 


homes  oi  popular  authors,  with  biograph- 
ical anecdotes  thrown  in  with  the  sand- 
wiches and  ginger  ale;  it  presents  an 
analysis  of  representati\'e  American 
writing  of  penetrating  force  and  tcmic 
intdiectual  int^^ty.  The  reader  will 
not  accept  Mr.  Brownell  as  an  infallible 
guide,  nor  will  he  remain  padent  under 
an  occasional  complexity  of  style  which 
substitutes  intellectual  discipline  for 
aesthetic  criticism.  But  it  is  part  of  Mr. 
Brownell's  fine  rectitude  that  he  does  not 
concern  himself  with  his  reader's  opinions ; 
but  no  one  can  make  these  essays  his 
own  without  recc^^nizing  their  command- 
ing ability  as  studies  of  the  practice  of  the 
literary  art  by  Americans. 

The  essay  is  essentially  the  literary 
expression  of  that  quality  of  knowledge 
of  life  and  ripeness  of  judgment  which 
we  call  culture ;  the  fact  that  it  applies 
general  as  contrasted  with  provincial  stand- 
ards of  judgement  indicates  that  the  stage 
of  local  opinion  is  definitely  behind  us; 
one  would  not  hesitate  to  file  Mr.  Brown- 
ell s  book  with  the  best  books  of  its  class 
abroad  as  convincing  evidence  that  we 
have,  so  to  speak,  arrived.  Mr.  Wendell, 
who  is  pungent  and  suggestive,  although 
at  times  somewhat  supercilious  and  pat- 
ronizing, discusses  educational  ends  and 
methods  with  characteristic  frankness  in 
his  collection  of  essays,  "  The  Mystery 
of  Education"  (Scribner),  and  confirms,  by 
his  sincere  and  independent  handling  of 
aims  and  methods  which  we  were  accept- 
ing from  Europe  not  long  ago,  the  im- 
pression of  balanced  and  mature  judg- 
ment which  comes  with  ripening  national 
intelligence. 

Another  indication  of  our  maturity  is 
the  clear-sighted  and  dispassionate  tone  of 
our  interpretations  and  estimates  of  our 
own  achievements.  The  old-time  jubi- 
lant, picturesque,  but  wearisome  spread- 
eagleism  is  now  so  out  of  date  that  we 
smile  reminiscently  when  we  hear  it,  as 
some  of  us  heard  it  at  the  Hudson- Ful- 
ton dinner  in  an  archaic  speech  by  the 
Vice-President,  That  particular  form  of 
provincialism  and  vocal  prowess  is  as  much 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  chain  armor  or 
tallow  candles. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing discussion  of  "  The  American  Peo- 
ple "  (Scribner),  is  so  complimentary  that 
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he  almost  makes  us  blush  ;  we  have  been 
so  little  accustomed  to  blandishments 
from  our  friends  across  the  sea — always 
excepting  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Morley,  Ma- 
dame Blanc,  and  a  few  other  Old  World 
critics  with  New  World  breadth  of  view — 
that  very  moderate  praise  makes  us  a  lit- 
tle shy.  Mr.  Low's  prime  object  is  to 
untangle  the  diverse  strands  in  our  Na- 
tional life  and  show  that  we  are  a  new 
race,  and  not  a  mere  conglomerate  of 
many  races.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  purity  of  race  that  we  have  almost 
come  to  believe  that  there  has  been  such 
a  thing,  although  no  trace  of  it  can  now 
be  found.  All  modem  peoples  are  of 
mixed  races.  If  purity  of  race  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  ;  for 
vigor  of  imagination  is  bom  of  such  a 
mingling  of  bloods  as  is  found,  for  in- 
stance, in  England. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  never  been 
afflicted  with  that  deprecatory'  conscious- 
ness of  American  inferiority  which  has 
paralyzed  some  native  scholars  who  have 
stood  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  foreign 
opinion  that  it  has  chilled  their  imagi- 
nation and  impaired  their  vision.  The 
confident  optimism  which  has  but  one 
adjective  in  characterizing  things  Ameri- 
can— *'  greatest  " — was  not  so  uniformly 
misleading  as  the  monotonous  pessimism 
which  has  only  one  category  and  becomes 
a  hard,  automatic  method  of  judgment. 
Mr.  Matthews  has  a  certain  brightness 
and  quickness  of  perception  which  one  is 
tempted  to  call  American,  a  lightness  and 
courage  of  manner  which  give  his  com- 
ments the  freshness  of  an  open-minded 
intelligence,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  ob- 
server who  sees  things  in  their  variety 
and  not  in  a  single  depressing  category. 
While  most  people  were  deploring  the  tall 
buildings  in  New  York  Mr.  Matthews 
was  pointing  out  their  picturesqueness, 
which  Mr.  Pennell  a  little  later  made  so 
obvious  that  the  wayfaring  critic  could 
not  escape  the  vision  ;  and  now,  while 
many  are  bewailing  the  crass  and  devas- 
tating materialism  of  the  American,  Mr. 
Matthews  is  emphasizing  his  incorrigible 
idealism  and  his  susceptibility  to  senti- 
ment. "  The  American  of  the  Future  " 
(Scribner)  is,  incidentally,  very  good 
reading. 

Long   ago,    in  that  delightful  volume 


"Atlantic  Essays,"  Colonel  Higginson 
gave  young  writers  and  speakers  wise  and 
practical  suggestions  as  regards  style  and 
manner,  and  through  an  active  career  of 
more  than  sixty  years '  as  speaker  and 
man  of  letters  he  has  given  his  teaching  the 
effectiveness  of  example.  The  chapters 
in  "  Carlyle's  Laugh  and  Other  Surprises  " 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  are  happily 
illustrative  of  the  light  touch  on  the  serious 
subject.  We  are  fast  getting  away  from 
the  German  academic  conviction  that  a 
heavy  style  is  a  guarantee  of  sound  learn- 
ing ;  a  maxim,  by  the  way,  honored  in  the 
breach  by  many  German  scholars.  No 
one  has  suffered  more  from  lack  of  the 
sense  of  humor  in  his  biographers  than 
Carlyle,  as  Colonel  Higginson  points  out 
in  his  illuminating  little  paper.  Few  of 
them  seem  to  have  heard  that  Homeric 
laugh  which  blew  the  mist  of  cynical  talk 
into  thin  air  and  revealed  the  great  hu- 
morist armed  with  tremendous  powers  of 
invective  but  without  malice  or  bittemess. 
In  view  of  the  marked  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  drama  and  the  very  obvious, 
though  in  no  sense  didactic,  endeavor  to 
shift  the  emphasis  of  the  theater  from 
the  element  of  trade  to  that  of  art,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  many  expressions 
of  feeling  from  men  of  letters  that  a 
renaissance  of  play-writing  would  come 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  only  at 
hand,  it  is  actually  here.  Writers  are 
once  more  using  this  form  of  literature, 
as  a  few  years  ago  they  used  fiction,  be- 
cause it  relates  itself  vitally  to  the  thing 
they  wish  to  express.  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
'*  House  of  Rimmon,"  reviewed  by  The 
Outlook  last  winter ;  Mr.  Mackaye's 
"  Mater,"  through  which  runs  a  fresh 
stream  of  laughter ;  Mr.  Moody's  "  The 
Great  Divide"  and  "The  Healer,"  fol- 
lowing his  impressive  poetic  dramas  and 
presenting  such  bold  contrasts  to  his 
earlier  work;  Mrs.  Dargan's  eloquent 
"  Lords  and  Lovers ;"  Mr.  Torrence's 
"  Abelard  and  Hdo'ise ;"  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody's  "  Marlowe ;"  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn's  "  Woman  of  Corinth ; "  Miss 
Johnston's  "  Goddess  of  Reason,"  form 
an  array  of  titles  the  significance  and 
promise  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  stu- 
dents of  contemporary  writing;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  voluminous  work  of  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitch,  or  of  acting  plays  of  such 
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high  intellectual  quality  and  literary  feel- 
ing as  Mr.  Thomas's  "  Harvest  Moon." 

The  latest  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  play  is  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's 
(Mrs.  Marks)  poetic  rendering  of  the 
memorable  tragedy  of  Hamelin  town  in 
"  The  Piper  "  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany);— a  play  of  fresh  feeling  and  of  origi- 
nal conception  and  charm  of  manner ;  a 
piece  of  dramatic  interpretation  of  such 
poetic  courage  and  vitality  that  it  gives 
the  reader  an  exhilarating  sense  of  the 
richness  of  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  dramatist  who  can  take  his 
theme  from  the  farthest  West,  as  Mr. 
Moody  did  in  "The  Great  Divide,"  or  from 
mediaeval  Germany,  as  Mrs.  Marks  has 
done  in  this  refreshing  and  promising  play. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  dramatic  to  lyrical 
poetry,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  while 
some  of  us  are  bewailing  the  extinction  of 
poetry,  as  our  fathers  have  done  in  every 
generation  before  us,  the  dramatic  im- 
pulse, set  in  motion  again  by  the  tremen- 
dous stirrings  of  the  spirit  and  the  colossal 
energies  of  our  time,  may  overflow  into 
pure  song.  Mr.  Mackaye  strikes  an  epic 
note  in  his  fine  ode  read  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  last  July  with  such  energy  and 
expression  that  it  held  five  thousand  peo- 
ple spellbound.  The  poet  had  shown  his 
lyric  gift  in  one  of  his  earliest  plays,  "  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  but  its  volume  and 
variety  of  movement  are  made  manifest 
for  the  first  time  in  his  "  Poems  "  (Mac- 
millan).  No  one  can  read  the  Ticonder- 
oga  ode  without  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  free  imagination.  The 
poem  is  planned  on  a  large  scale  and 
developed  strongly  and  unconventionally 
in  relaxed  meters  and  rhythmical  lines; 
while  the  "  Sistine  Eve  "  has  a  rare  beauty 
of  feeling  and  phrase.  The  courage 
and  unconventional  handling  are  admira- 
ble, but  the  work  is  occasionally  rough 
and  inharmonious.  Mr.  Mackaye  has 
abundance  of  material  and  the  highest 
aims;  he  needs  more  patience  and  re- 
straint to  give  his  work  that  touch  of  art 
without  which  genius  is  crippled. 


A  poem  of  terrible  precision  of  charac- 
terization and  sting  of  phrase  has  been  so 
widely  commented  upon  by  the  newspa- 
pers that  the  vigor  and  dignity  of  Mr. 
Watson's  verse  in  his  latest  volume, 
"  New  Poems  "  (John  Lane),  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overlooked.  "  The  Woman 
with  the  Serpent's  Tongue,"  whoever  she 
is,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  her 
portrait  drawn  with  rare  satirical  power ; 
but  the  reader  will  find  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetic  quality  in 
songs  of  lesser  journalistic  interest.  It  is 
not  great  poetry,  but  it  keeps  the  tradition 
of  art  on  a  high  level,  and  there  are  lines 
from  which  a  large  music  flows : 

«  Delight 
That  hath  all  pain  within  it,  and  the  whole 
World's  tears ;  all  ecstasy  of  inward  sight ; 
And  the  blind  cry  of  all  the  seas  that  roll." 

Mr.  Watson  remains,  as  in  his  first 
promising  work,  distinctively  a  critic  of 
Ufe ;  that  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
limitation  of  his  poetry. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Dr. 
van  Dyke  to  write  a  little  group  of  songs 
which  are  likely  to  hover  above  the  hori- 
zon of  our  workaday  American  world 
for  many  decades.  He  knows  his  birds 
and  flowers  thoroughly,  but  the  secret  of 
his  poetic  and  graphic  celebration  of  them 
lies  in  his  love  for  them.  They  do  not 
flutter  in  his  hand,  but  are  content  to  make 
their  shyness  and  wild  music  his ;  so  it 
has  happened  that  he  has  written  a  littie 
group  of  lyrics  of  convincing  fidelity  to 
nature  and  to  art.  He  is  afraid  neither  of 
deep  conviction  nor  of  deep  emotion,  and 
he  has  given  his  verse  that  quality  which 
in  a  somewhat  skeptical  age,  with  its  over- 
emphasis of  the  purely  intellectual  ele- 
ment in  art,  is  so  often  missed. 

Several  of  these  books  have  already 
been  reviewed  by  The  Outlook ;  others  will 
be  commented  upon  at  greater  length  here- 
after ;  they  represent  serious  work  and  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  two  fields  of  writing 
which  are  far  from  the  interest  of  the 
**  madding  crowd." 
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Heart  of  a  hero  in  a  poefs  frames 

Soul  of  a  soldier  in  a  body  fraily — 

T^hine  was  the  courage  clear  that  did  not  quail 

Before  the  giant  champions  of  shame 

Who  wrought  dishonor  to  the  citys  name^ — 
And  thine  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Of  Love  revealed  through  music  s  lucid  veily 

Filling  thy  life  with  song  and  heavenly  flame. 

Pure  was  the  light  that  lit  thy  gloix  ing  eye ; 

Strong  was  the  faith  that  held  i  by  simple  creed ; 

Ahy  poety  patrioty  friendy  to  serve  our  need 
^hou  leavest  two  great  gifts  that  will  not  dicy — 
Amid  the  citys  noisCy  thy  lyric  cry  ! 

Amid  the  citys  strife^  thy  noble  deed ! 

Henry  van  Dyke 
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The    Prosecutor  of  the 
Sugar  Trust 

The  prosecution  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
for  cheating  the  Government  out  of  duties 
on  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar — with  the 
resulting  conviction,  fine  of  $135,000,  and 
forced  restitution  of  $2,000,000  in  back 
duties — has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  cases  in  the  campaign  against  cor- 
porate wrong-doing.  The  prosecutor  in 
this  Case  of  the  Seventeen  Holes  was 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  It  was  not  his  first 
victory  over  the  Sugar  Trust.  He  was 
made  United  States  Attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict which  includes  New  York  City  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1906.  One  of  the  first 
cases  which  it  fell  to  him  to  prosecute  was 
against    the    American    Sugar   Refining 
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Company  for  accepting  rebates.  The 
Company  was  convicted  and  fined 
$168,000,  four  times  as  much  as  had 
been  previously  collected  from  any  vio- 
lator of  the  anti-rebating  laws.  Mr.  Stim- 
son continued  as  Federal  Attorney  for 
three  years,  and  since  his  resignation  is 
still  serving  the  Government  as  special 
attorney  in  charge  of  prosecutions  arising 
from  the  Sugar  Trust  frauds.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment in  many  cases  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  practically  always  with 
success.  He  prosecuted  the  New  York 
Herald  and  James  Gordon  Bennett  for 
sending  obscene  matter  through  the 
mails.  Mr.  Bennett  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  fine  of  $25,000.  This  pros- 
ecution put  an  end  to  the  notorious 
"  Personal "  column  in  the  Herald.     He 
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conducted  the  suit  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  which  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Manila  Fiber  Paper 
Tryst.  He  appeared  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  proceedings  to  compel  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Harriman  to  testify  before 
the  Intar-State  Commerce  Commission  as 
to  his  financial  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroads,  He  convicted  Charles 
W.  Morse  for  offenses  against  the  Na- 
tional banking  law — a  conviction  since  sus- 
tained by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  procured  the  indictment  of  Fritz 
Augustus  Heinze  for  misapplication  of  the 
funds  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank, 
and  Mr.  Heinze  is  still  awaiting  trial  under 
this  indictment.  At  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Stimson  argued  on 
behalf    of   the   Government    before   the 


Supreme  Court  the  appeal  from  the  con- 
viction of  the  New  York  Central  for  rebat- 
ing. The  convictions  were  unanimously 
sustained  by  the  Court  in  an  opinion  which 
for  the  first  time  laid  down  the  important 
doctrine  that  a  corporation  can  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted.  Mr.  Stimson  is  a  young 
man,  who  has  been  practicing  law  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1867,  and  was  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover,  Yale,  and  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  His  first  legal  'itJ^jf* 
work  was  done  with  the  firm  of  which  S^^jJ* 
Elihu  Root  was  the  head,  and  he  soon  ^^ 
became  himself  a  member  of  the  firm. 
His  success  in  the  onerous  and  responsible 
position  of  United  States  Attorney  has 
been  so  striking  as  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Bar. 
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Two  Workers  for 
Their  Kind 

General  O.  O.  Howard  and  Mr.  John 
Stewart  Kennedy  were  men  of  widely  dif- 
ferent occupations  and  interests,  but  they 
were  at  one  in  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men.  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  a  coll^e-bred  man, 
and,  after  his  graduation,  an  instructor  in 
mathematics.  He  was  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession. His  military  experience  was 
long,  varied,  and  was  stamped  by  per- 
sonal gallantry.  He  was  more  than 
once  wounded,  lost  his  right  arm,  was 
promoted  several  times  for  his  service 
on  the  battlefield,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  General  Sherman's 
army  on  its  historic  march  to  the  sea. 


Later  he  saw  military  service  in  the 
Far  West  in  various  fights  against  the 
Indians.  He  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
During  all  his  active  professional  life  as 
a  soldier  General  Howard  was  also  a 
devoted  Christian  man.  He  has  been 
called  ?he  Havelock  of  the  American  army, 
and  he  had  much  of  the  implicit  Christian 
faith  and  the  Christian  courage  of  the 
gallant  English  commander  in  India.  As 
the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  he 
had  not  only  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, but  a  position  to  fill  which  was 
rendered  almost  impossible  by  lack  of 
sympathy  and  support  from  President 
Johnson.  It  was  an  act  of  great  self- 
sacrifice  on  his  part  to  remain,  out  of  love 
for  the  work,  in  a  situation  which  exposed 
him  to  the  severest  criticism.     The  record 
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of  General  Howard's  life  as  a  soldier  and 
the  record  of  his  life  as  a  worker  for  his 
fellows  ran  parallel.  He  was  much  criti- 
cised. It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  disastrous  military  blunder; 
but  there  was  no  disagreement  between 
his  professions  as  a  Christian  and  his 
practice  as  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  poor  Scotch  boy,  with  a  common  school 
education,  who  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  was  soon  engrossed 
in  business  affairs,  pushing  rapidly  to  the 
front  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  trustworthi- 
ness, his  capacity  for  dealing  strongly  and 
wisely  with  great  interests,  his  foresight  in 
the  matter  of  commercial  development, 
and  his  tireless  industr>'.  Like  General 
Howard,  he  too,  from  a  very  early  period 


in  his  life,  was  a  devoted  Christian  man, 
and  his  service  to  his  fellows  began  and 
ran  parallel  with  his  active  business  career. 
During  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life,  while  he  took  time  to  direct  and  man- 
age his  great  fortune,  he  was  the  servant 
of  many  noble  causes,  the  supporter  of 
many  noble  enterprises.  Having  laid  a 
broad  foundation  of  independence  which 
enabled  him  to  dismiss  all  care  of  his  own 
support  and  put  him  in  command  of  large 
resources,  he  became  a  worker  for  his 
kind. 

General  Howard  was  a  princely  giver, 
and  he  gave  not  only  money,  but  time  and 
thought  and  hard  work.  Religion,  edu* 
cation,  and  practical  philanthropy  invari- 
ably found  in  him  a  helper  of  the  rarest 
devotion  and  ability. 
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The  Author  of  the 
British  Budget 

Since  Gladstone  there  has  been  no  such 
forceful  personality  L\  British  politics  and 
finance  as  the  Unitarian  schoolmaster's 
son,  David  Lloyd-George,  leader  of  the 
Liberal  forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  author  of  the  Budget  just 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  best  personal  description  of 
Lloyd-George  we  have  seen  is  that  lately 
given  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  says  that  he  is 
"  dark  of  hair  and  keen  of  eye,  full  of 
fire  and  impulse."  This  "  man  who  made 
the  Budget "  has  been  a  fighter  against 
circumstances  all  his  life.  He  was  bom 
in  Liverpool,  but  when  he  was  two  years 
old,  says  Mr.  Stead,  **  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
took  her  children  home  to  Wales,  where 
they  were  brought  up  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  financial  assurance  of  her  brother, 
who  kept  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Llanystumdwy,  in  South  Carnar- 
von. The  shop  was  the  hub  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  place  where  all  the  village  folk 
met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  this  v/orld 
and  the  next.  As  might  be  supposed, 
it  was  a  forcing-house  of  Radicalism." 
Young  David  as  a  boy  showed  astonish- 
ing application,  and,  aided  by  an  uncle, 
he  gained  a  thorough  practical  legal  edu- 
cation before  he  was  of  age.  When  the 
opportunity  came  to  defend  certain  politi- 
cal rioters  who  were  "  demonstrating  " 
against  what  they  considered  oppression 
and  injustice  at  the  time  of  the  "  peaceful 
resistance"  against  sectarian  taxation, 
Lloyd-George  leaped  into  public  conspicu- 
ousness  and  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  his  opponent  was  the  Tory 
squire  of  his  own  village.  He  fought  Mr. 
Chamberlain  vigorously  on  the  Boer  War 
issues,  and  was  so  outspoken  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  that  he  was  not  only 
vilified,  but  was  twice  attacked  on  the 
street  and  once  was  seriously  injured  by 
an  infuriated  "Imperialist."  His  place 
as  a  Parliamentary  leader  was  won  in  the 
long  contest  over  the  Education  Act.  As 
a  speaker  he  has  been  described  as 
carrying  conviction  by  the  decision  and 


certainty  of  his  manner.  The  purpose 
and  application  of  the  really  revolutionary 
proposals  made  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
Budget  were  explained  at  some  length  in 
The  Oudook  of  last  week.  His  own  char- 
acterization of  the  underlying  motive  is 
found  in  the  final  words  of  his  great 
speech  in  the  House :  "  This  is  a  war 
Budget  1  It  is  a  Budget  for  waging  im- 
placable warfare  against  poverty,  and  1 
cannot  help  hoping  and  believing  that 
before  this  generation  has  passed  away 
we  shall  have  made  a  great  advance 
toward  the  good  time  when  poverty,  with 
the  wretchedness  and  squalor  and  human 
degradation  which  always  follow  in  its 
camp,  will  be  as  remote  from  the  people 
of  this  country  as  the  wolves  which  once 
infested  its  forests." 

A  Busiryess  Man  for 
Governor 

Many  a  Harvard  man  has  read  with 
interest  that  "  Cam  "  Forbes,  the  famous 
football  coach,  will  shortly  be  inaugurated 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines. 
W.  Cameron  Forbes  was  born  in  Milton, 
near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1870.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  In  1892  young  Forbes  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  as  an 
A.B.  Immediately  thereafter  he  began 
a  business  career  marked  by  great  energy 
and  success.  His  principal  endeavor  was 
the  construction  of  electric  railway  lines 
in  various  States  and  the  consolidation  of 
existing  electric  lines  into  systems.  In 
1899  he  became  a  member  of  his  uncle's 
firm,  J.  Montgomery  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  acquired  large  means.  In  1904 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
and  became  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Police  upon  the  Commission. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 
time  was  most  opportune,  and  his  desig- 
nation as  the  head  of  the  department  over 
which  he  presided  until  his  elevation  to 
the  governorship  was  peculiarly  fitting. 
The  Philippine  Government  was  thor- 
oughly organized,  no  large  governmental 
policies  remained  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
the  chief  problem  confronting  the  admin- 
istration was  that  of  making  the  Philippine 
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people  industrially  prosperous.  The  busi- 
ness knowledge  and  experience  which 
Mr.  I^'orl:>es  brought  to  this  task  were  of 
immense  value.  He  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  the  extension  of  education, 
and  particularly  industrial  education,  in  the 
Islands,  his  idea  being  to  develop  cottage 
industries  in  weaving,  wood  and  iron 
working,  boat-building,  and  agriculture,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  the  localities  in 
which  each  industry  could  best  be  carried 
on  might  have  technical  instruction  to  add 
to  the  mechanical  aptitude  and  high  artis- 
tic quality  which  are  practically  universal 
among  that  people. 

To  Mr.  Forbes's  efforts  are  largely  due 
the  adoption  of  the  Bumham  plan  for  the 
beautification  of  Manila,  the  installation  of 
sewer  and  water  plants  in  Manila  and 
other  cities,  the  building  of  roads,  the 
extension  of  railways  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago— there  are  now  under  construction, 
or    authorized    for   immediate    construc- 
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tion,  about  a  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
where  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  he  went  to 
the  Islands.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
the  mountain  resort  of  Baguio  has  devel- 
oped from  a  small  sanitarium  for  officials 
and  soldiers  needing  the  relief  of  a  high  alti- 
tude into  a  beautiful  place  with  sewerage, 
lighting,  water,  macadam  roads,  and  good 
hotel  facilities.  It  will  shortly  be  con- 
nected with  existing  railways  by  an  elec- 
tric line  on  the  grade  of  the  famous 
Benguet  road,  and  will  be  easily,  inex- 
pensively, and  quickly  reached  from 
Manila.  Baguio  will  doubdess  be  to  the 
Philippines  what  the  mountain  resort  of 
Simla  is  to  India. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  an  athlete  when  in 
college,  and  remains  a  patron  and  par- 
ticipant in  all  clean  sport.  About  his 
beautiful  summer  home  at  Baguio  he  has 
a  golf  course,  a  polo  ground,  and  tennis 
courts,  and  he  is  the  center  around  which 
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revolves  most  of  the  athletic  and  social 
life  of  our  people  in  the  Islands.  An 
indefatigable  worker,  he  carries  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Philippines  remark- 
able habits  of  industry  and  application. 
These  should  make  his  administration  a 
beneficence  to  the  people  for  whose  up- 
lifting he  has  given  up  the  comforts  and 
associations  of  his  own  country. 

A  Fighting  District 
Attorney 

A  glance  at  Mr.  Whitman's  face  will 
convince  the  observer  that  he  is  a  good 
fighter.  Only  two  qualities  are  more 
essential  in  a  district  attorney  than  the 
fighting  spirit — an  educated  intelligence 
and  a  profound  sense  of  justice  ;  for  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County 
has  a  lot  of  difficult  fighting  to  do.  He 
is  not  a  judge,  he  is  an  advocate  whose 
chief  work  it  is  to  fight  vice,  dishonesty, 
and  crime,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  protect  those  who  are  oppressed, 
abused,  or  injured.  He  not  only  prose- 
cutes those  who  are  accused  of  law- 
breaking,  but  he  initiates  proceedings 
against  suspected  lawbreakers  by  pro- 
curing indictments.  Mr.  Whitman  is 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  nineteen  years  ago.  He 
was  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  in 
Mayor  Seth  Low's  administration,  and 
was  assigned  particularly  to  watching 
legislation  in  Albany  that  affected  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  a  city 
magistrate  by  Mayor  Low,  and,  although 
the  youngest  member,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Magistrates — a  strik- 
ing tribute  both  to  his  ability  and  to  his 
popularity.  He  was  promoted  from  the 
City  Court  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  by  Governor 
Hughes.  His  judicial  record  is  a  fine  one, 
and  in  many  instances  he  displayed  a 
courageous  support  of  justice,  honor,  and 
integrity  in  performing  his  duties,  in  the 
face  of  the  political  and  personal  influ- 
ence which  is  too  often  brought  to  bear 
upon  criminal  court  judges.  Mr.  Whit- 
man is  a  man  of  high  personal  character 
and  broad  human  sympathies,  as  well  as 
of  first-rate  l^al  attainments.     He  works 


well  with  other  men,  and  takes  the  point 
of  view  and  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues 
into  consideration  in  forming  a  judgment, 
but,  when  his  judgment  is  once  formed,  he 
pursues  it  unswervingly.  If  he  once  gets 
on  the  track  of  a  lawbreaker  from  whom 
he  believes  society  should  be  protected, 
no  political  or  social  or  personal  or  com- 
mercial "  power  behind  the  throne "  is 
likely  to  divert  him  a  hair's  breadth  from 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty.  As  his 
standards  of  personal  ethics  are  high,  we 
expect  to  see  him  measuring  malefactors 
of  great  wealth  or  of  great  political  power 
by  the  same  standards. 

A  Keeper  of  the  City 

Mr.  George  McAneny,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  the  chief  executive 
of  a  city  with  a  populatioi\  of  two  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Next  to  the  Mayor,  he 
holds  the  most  important  municipal  office 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  not  only 
wields  an  important  influence  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  controls  the  finances  of  the  entire 
city,  but  in  his  borough  he  has  entire 
charge  of  the  paving  and  repairing  of  all 
streets  and  sidewalks ;  he  must  direct  the 
street  railways  as  to  how  they  shall  re- 
pair their  tracks,  what  kind  of  rails  they 
shall  use,  and  see  that  they  replace  tom- 
up  street  surfaces  after  repairs ;  he  super- 
vises the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the 
borough;  all  municipal  public  buildings 
except  school-houses  and  fire  and  police 
stations  are  under  his  care  ;  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  his  borough  must  be 
framed  by  him  ;  and  a  great  force  of 
assistants,  clerks,  and  workmen  of  all 
grades  are  under  his  direction.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  inefficient  and  even  dishonest 
administration  are  great;  Mr.  Aheam, 
President  McAneny's  predecessor,  was 
removed  for  inefficiency,  which  was  par- 
ticularly displayed  in  his  management  of 
street  paving.  The  average  citizen 
hardly  realizes  what  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  the  city  street 
paving  has,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  directions  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Borough  President  intimately  touches  the 
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life  of  the  two  millions  of  people  whose 
welfare  is  in  his  hands.  Mr.  McAneny 
is  a  youn^j  man,  not  yet  having  reached 
his  fortieth  birthday.  His  original  pro- 
fession was  that  of  journalism,  which  he 
left  to  become  Secretary  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  executive  officer 
of  that  body,  which  has  played  so  useful  a 
part  not  only  in  direct  political  reform 
but  in  creating  public  opinion  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  good  government. 
Mr.  McAneny  has  studied  law  but  is  not 
a  member  of  the  bar.  His  legal  educa- 
tion, however,  tits  liim  for  dealing  with  the 


legal  aspect  of  government  administration. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  Mr.  McAneny 
was  President  of  the  City  Club,  in  which 
he  has  always  been  actively  interested, 
and  which  is  the  meeting-ground  of  ex- 
perts in  governmental  administration.  He 
is  a  member,  and  in  some  instances  an 
officer,  of  various  useful  associations 
engaged  in  philanthropic  and  educational 
work.  A  man  of  quiet  and  delicate  per- 
sonality, he  has  nevertheless  vigor  and 
persistence  of  action,  and  his  friends  be- 
lieve that  the  qualities  which  have  enabled 
him  to  achieve  success  in  all  the  adminis- 
trative work  he  has  undertaken  so  far  will 
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make  his  administration  of  the  richest  and 
most  important  New  York  Borough  by 
far  the  best  on  record. 

Givers  of  Good  Music 

Musically  Cincinnati  has  a  reputation 
chiefly  because  of  its  May  Musical  Festi- 
vals. The  high  character  of  these  festivals 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  year  in  and  year 
out  a  large  number  of  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  have  created  in  that  city  a 
musical  center.  There,  for  example,  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  music  conservatories    in    the 


country,  namely,  the  College  of  Music  of 
Cincinnati.  There  for  a  number  of  years 
was  also  maintained  an  orchestra.  There 
was  also  one  of  the  most  able  choral  con- 
ductors of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frank 
van  der  Stucken.  Because  of  an  unhappy 
disagreement,  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra 
was  discontinued  a  few  years  ago.  And 
now  Mr.  van  der  Stucken  is  no  longer  in 
Cincinnati.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
significance  to  those  who  value  the  art  of 
music  not  only  in  Cincinnati  but  also  to  a 
large  region  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
therefore  to  music  lovers  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  has 
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been  raised  from  the  dead.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  principally  of  a 
group  of  Cincinnati  women  there  is 
assured  a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
orchestra  for  the  coming  five  years. 
Since  the  members  of  the  orchestra  are 
under  contract  to  play  only  symphonic 
music,  they  will  not  suffer  the  distractions 
that  have  been  known  to  beset  many  an 
orchestra.  They  hold  daily  rehearsals. 
They  ought  to  constitute  a  body  of  players 
of  high  quality.  The  selection  of  conductor 
for  this  resuscitated  organization  has  fallen 
upon  a  young  man,  Mr.  Leopold  Stokovski. 
Although  Mr.  Stokovski  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can, he  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  his  antecedents 
as  iif  he  were.  He  was  bom  in  London 
of  a  Polish  father  and  an  Irish  mother ; 
he  was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  he  was  early 
in  association  with  leading  English  com- 
posers, including  Sir  Hubert  Hastings 
Parry,  Sir  Charies  Villiers  Stanford,  and 


Frederic  H.  Cowen ;  he  studied  instru- 
mentation in  Paris  ;  and  he  later  conducted 
important  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris  and 
London.  For  an  interim  he  was  Musical 
Director  of  one  of  the  finest  choirs  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  during  that 
time  conducted  a  number  of  oratorio  per- 
formances. He  declined  an  offer  from 
a  German  municipality  in  order  to  return 
to  America  and  take  the  post  at  Cincin- 
nati. He  is  said  to  have  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  virtually  every  orchestral 
instrument  Much  is  expected  of  him. 
He  has  a  great  opportunity  in  a  field  that, 
so  far  as  promise  of  future  development 
is  concerned,  is  practically  new.  Not  less 
noteworthy  than  the  choice  of  a  new  con- 
ductor is  that  of  the  new  concert  master — 
the  leader  of  the  first  violins,who  is,  as  it 
were,  an  officer  in  the  ranks,  the  con- 
ductor's lieutenant.    The  concert  master 
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of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  is  Mr.  Hug^o 
Heermann.  Few  violinists  of  the  day 
equal  Mr.  Heermann  in  musicianship.  He 
has  been  professor  of  the  violin  at  Frank- 
fort, Germany.  He  first  appeared  here 
six  years  ago.  As  a  soloist  he  makes  no 
display.  When  he  comes  upon  the 
stage,  he  appears  like  a  quiet,  studious 
German  professor,  and  when  he  plays  he 
plays  as  if  he  were  not  thinking  of  himself 
or  of  his  technique  or  even  of  his  instru- 
ment, but  only  of  the  music ;  and  he 
plays  so  that  his  audience  forgets  every- 
thing but  the  music,  too.  He  is  to  be 
the  soloist  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Cincinnati  Orchestra  this  coming  season. 


A  Maker  ot  Great  Plays 

Three  dates  must  always  be  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  French  stage 
as  "  first  nights "  of  instantaneous  suc- 
cesses— 1636,  when  Comeille's  "  Cid  " 
was  produced  ;  1830,  when  Victor  Hugo's 
'*  Hemani  "  appeared ;  and  1897,  when 
Edmond  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  "  was  pre- 
sented. 

A  youngish-looking  man  of  forty-one 
years,  M.  Rostand  is  now  again  to  appeal 
to  the  public,  this  time  with  "  Chantecler," 
or  **  Chanticleer,"  as  it  will  be  known  in 
English — a  barnyard  play  I  Will  it  equal 
**  Cyrano's "  success  ?     At  least  it    has 
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piqued  public  curiosity  as  even  "  Cyrano  " 
did  not  "  Cyrano  "  was  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  "  Chantecler  "  is  to 
be  something  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Before  1897  M.  Rostand  was  not  ac- 
counted a  great  dramatist  save  by  one 
woman  and  one  man.  The  woman  was 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  man  was  Constant 
Coquelin.  The  young  playwright  had 
already  written  two  dramas — "  Les  Ro- 
manesques," a  comedy  in  three  acts,  which 
had  taken  one  of  the  French  Academy 
prizes  in  1894,  and  is  graceful,  light- 
hearted,  charming,  with  a  curious  arti- 
fice of  style,  more  sugary  and  much 
more  rococo  than  most  contemporary 
dramas ;  and  "  La  Samaritaine,"  writ- 
ten, it  is  said,  before  M.  Rostand  wrote 
"  Les  Romanesques.*'  He  called  "  La 
Samaritaine  "  a  "gospel  in  three  tableaux." 
It  is  a  kind  of  revival  of  the  miracle  drama, 
very  mystic  and  pre-Raphaelite  and  not  too 
profound.  But  the  play  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  greatest  living  French 
actress  was  published  a  year  later,  "  La 
Princesse  Lointaine,"  a  piece  in  four  acts. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  Th^itre  de  la 
Renaissance  in  1897,  and  is  a  troubadour 
love  story.  Before  the  drama  was  pro- 
duced, Madame  Bernhardt  invited  M. 
Coquelin  to  listen  to  a  reading  of  the  text 
by  the  young  author.  The  actor  was 
astounded  at  its  promise  of  future  achieve- 
ment, and  said  to  M.  Rostand:  "  Without 
even  reading  it  I  bind  myself  to  take  any 
play  you  may  write  in  which  there  is  a 
part  for  me.  Furthermore,  I  will  produce 
your  play  with  the  least  delay." 

The  result  of  all  was  "  Cyrano,"  apiece 
in  five  acts,  founded  on  the  life  of  an 
actual  person,  Savinien  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac.  M.  Rostand  calls  it  a  comidie  hero- 
ique.  Already  it  is  a  literary  classic ;  for, 
like  Shakespeare's,  Goethe's,  and  Schiller's 
plays,  it  may  be  enjoyed  as  much  in  the 
reading  as  in  the  seeing.  The  title  role 
was  specially  created  for  M.  Coquelin,  and 
its  success  was  prodigious.  At  the  close 
of  each  act  the  entire  audience  would  rise 
and  cheer  for  ten  minutes.  Paris  had  dis- 
covered what  it  has  called  "  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  of  the  century." 

Is  he?  M.  Rostand  has  indubitable 
claims  to  great  distinction,  even  if  one 
may  withhold  superlatives  from  a  descrip- 


tion of  his  work.  His  dramas  are  human, 
his  poetry  is  vital,  his  manner  is  the 
manner  of  music.  These  qualities  are 
also  evident  in  his  historical  drama  in  six 
acts,  "L'Aiglon"  ("The  Eaglet").  It 
was  produced  in  1900,  and  describes  the 
pathetic  litde  King  of  Rome,  "  Napoleon 
II."  It,  too,  is  sparkling,  witty,  brilliant, 
yet  with  an  added  tenderness.  But  in  all 
of  M.  Rostand's  work  the  strain  for 
effect  seems  too  evident,  no  matter  how 
clever  the  effects.  Theatrical  climaxes 
follow  each  other  with  well-nigh  wearisome 
vivacity.  There  is  an  abundance  of  what 
we  call  "  splurge."  In  other  words, 
the  dramatic  unity  of  the  piece  is  some- 
times injured  both  by  flamboyant  rhetoric 
and  preciosity  of  diction.  The  Rostand 
plays  may  be  regarded  as  dramatic  poems 
rather  than  as  real  dramas.  This  impres- 
sion was  particularly  felt  in  the  American 
reproductions. 

Turning  from  Rostand's  work  to  Ro- 
stand himself,  while  he  may  be  very  French 
in  his  work,  he  is  not  very  French  in  ap- 
pearance— ^that  is,  if  we  are  to  realize  the 
untraveled  American's  idea  of  a  French- 
man, namely,  a  nervous,  excitable,  emo- 
tional person, a  man  of  constant  "poses," 
with  an  undue  consciousness  of  his 
own  identity.  Edmond  Eugene  Alexis 
Rostand  was  bom  in  Marseilles.  His 
father  is  Eugfene  Rostand,  the  eminent 
economist  and  publicist ;  his  uncle  is 
Alexis  Rostand,  also  well  known  as  an 
economist  and  critic  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  a  banker,  railway  magnate,  and 
manager  of  the  Comptoir  National  d'Es- 
compte.  Edmond  Rostand  married  his 
cousin  Rosemonde,  the  daughter  of 
Alexis,  a  woman  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ments. When  not  in  their  Parisian  city 
or  suburban  homes  they  live  at  Cambo, 
in  that  delicious  district  warmed  by  an 
almost  southern  sun  on  the  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  father  of  Edmond  Ro- 
stand has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  son  was  educated  at  the 
same  Lycde  where  his  father  was  once  a 
student.  Edmond's  education  was  com- 
pleted at  the  College  Stanislas,  at  Paris, 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice as  a  Licencie  en  Droit. 

But  the  impulse  to  produce  poetry  was 
far  stronger  in  him  than  any  impulse  to 
interpret  law,  and   in   1890,   when  but 
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twenty-two  years  old,  he  made  his  debut 
in  the  literary  world  with  a  volume  en- 
titled •*  Les  Musardises."  He  has  since 
published  other  works  in  verse,  aside  from 
the  dramas  in  verse  above  mentioned.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  style  did  not 
exactly  please  either  of  the  two  great 
schools  then  leigning,  the  so-called  Par- 
nassians or  the  Symbolists.  The  first 
school  had  been  represented  by  such  cold, 
glittering,  and  yet  worthy  men  as  Leconte 
de  Lisle  and  Sully-Prudhomme.  The 
younger  critics  of  the  Symbolist  school 
were  also  chary  in  their  appreciation.  But 
both  schools  have  gradually  been  con- 
quered by  the  continual  output  of  a  fluent 
and  sinuous  speech,  full  of  individual,  deli- 
cate, and  bewildering  fancy. 

Amid  all  his  success  M.  Rostand  has 
shown  a  fine  sense  of  personal  balance 
and  poise.     M.  Coquelin  says  of  his  ap- 


pearance on  the  first  night  of  "  Cyrano :'' 
"The  coulisse  and  the  dressing-rooms 
were  packed  by  the  critics  and  the  au- 
thor's friends,  who  were  beside  themselves 
with  delight.  1  was  trembling  so  that  I 
could  hardly  get  from  one  costume  into 
another,  and  had  to  refuse  my  door  to 
every  one.  Amid  all  this  confusion  Ro- 
stand alone  remained  cool  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  his  victory.  He  contin- 
ued quietly  giving  last  recommendations 
to  th^^gtirants,  overseeing  the  setting  of 
the  scenes,  thanking  actors  as  they  came 
off  the  stage,  with  the  same  self-possessed 
urbanity  which  he  had  shown  during  the 
rehearsals,  and  finally,  when  the  play  was 
over  and  we  had  time  to  turn  and  look 
for  him,  our  author  had  disappeared,  hav- 
ing quietly  driven  off  with  his  wife  to  his 
house  in  the  country,  from  which  he  never 
moved  for  a  week." 


Prince  Ito  and  Korea 

By  George   Kennan 


MY  personal  acquaintance  with 
Prince  Ito  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  the  result  of  an  article 
that  I  wrote  for  The  Oudook,  in  the  fall 
of  1905,  entitled  "The  Japanese  in 
Korea,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  I 
criticised  unfavorably  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  peninsula  and  attacked 
some  of  their  methods.^  The  story  of  the 
way  in  which  that  article  affected  my  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  Government  is 
partiy  a  personal  one,  and  I  did  not  ex- 
pect ever  to  tell  it ;  but  since  it  reveals  a 
very  admirable  side  of  the  Japanese  char- 
acter and  throws  light  upon  the  attitude 
of  Prince  Ito  toward  the  Korean  people 
when  he  went  to  Seoul  as  Resident-Gen- 
eral, there  is  more  reason,  perhaps,  for 
telling  it  now  than  there  ever  has  been 
before,  as  well  as  more  justification  for 
a  narrative  that  I  cannot  help  making 
personal. 

When  I  arrived  in  Tokyo,  as  correspond- 
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ent  of  The  Outlook,  in  the  spring  of 
1904,  I  called  upon  Count  (now  Marquis) 
Katsura,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Baron 
Takahira,  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
Japan  in  the  United  States.  Count  Kat- 
sura received  me  pleasantly,  and,  after  a 
few  courteous  inquiries  with  regard  to  my 
voyage  across  the  Pacific,  looked  again  at 
my  letter  of  introduction,  and  said : 

"  Baron  Takahira  tells  me,  Mr.  Ken- 
nan,  that  it  is  your  intention  to  write 
about  Japan.  Now  I  hope  that  when  you 
do,  you'll  describe  things  as  they  are,  and 
especially  things  that  seem  to  you  bad. 
Most  travelers  who  come  here  praise  us 
too  much  and  with  too  little  discrimina- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  them  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  Japan  is  a  sort  of  fairy- 
land of  picturesque  scener>%  beautiful 
geisha  girls,  fascinating  tea-houses,  won- 
derful flowers,  men  who  are  never  dis- 
courteous, women  who  are  never  immod- 
est, and  babies  that  never  cr>\    ^"^       "^Hat 
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sort  of  tfaii^  doesn't  do  any  good,  and« 
besides,  it  isn't  wholly  true.  If  you  want 
to  write  something  that  will  be  useful  and 
helpful  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  America, 
wait  until  you  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  form  accurate  opinions,  and 
then  write  about  things  that  are  of  some 
consequence.  And,  above  all,  don't  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  things  are  bad  when  they 
seem  to  you  bad,  and  when  you  have 
studied  them  enough  to  know  why  they 
are  bad.  If  you  do  this,  your  work  will 
be  useful  to  us,  and  perhaps  it  won't  be 
any  the  less  interesting  in  America." 

I  was  not  a  litde  surprised  and  taken 
aback  by  this  frank  advice  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  I  thanked  him  for  it  sin- 
cerely, and  said  that,  although  I  feared  I 
should  make  a  good  many  blunders,  I 
would  try  hard  to  see  things  aright,  and, 
at  any  rate,  would  never  call  a  bad  spade 
a  useful  agricultural  implement,  just  out 
of  courtesy.  At  the  same  time  I  said  to 
myself :  "  People  have  asked  me  before 
to  tell  them  of  their  faults  frankly,  but  I 
have  never  tried  it  on  without  getting  into 
trouble.  That  will  probably  be  the  result 
when  I  begin  to  criticise  things  Japanese ; 
but— we'll  see  1" 

A  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  I  had 
occasion  to  criticise  the  Japanese  unfavor- 
ably or  to  say  anything  of  them  that  was 
not  pleasant.  I  saw  in  Japan  and  Man- 
churia hundreds  of  things  that  were  either 
admirable  or  remarkable,  and  wrote 
twenty-six  letters  to  The  Oudook  about 
them  ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
condemn  the  Japanese  or  their  methods 
until  I  prepared  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  Korea,  in  the  fall  of  1905.  In  the 
second  of  these  articles  I  attacked  Japan's 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  peninsula ; 
pointed  out  what  seemed  to  me  fatal 
mistakes  in  her  policy;  condemned  the 
Nagamori  land  scheme  as  apparently  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  defenseless  Koreans 
in  the  interest  of  Japanese  speculators ; 
gave  details  of  many  cases  in  which  unscru- 
pulous Japanese  immigrants  had  treated 
the  natives  with  cruelty  or  gross  injustice ; 
showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  Japanese 
consular  courts  as  a  means  of  affording 
the  Koreans  protection  or  redress;  ac- 
cused the  Japanese  authorities  of  weakness 
or  indifference  in  sanctioning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Korean   Ministers  whom  they 


knew  to  be  liars,  robbers,  and  extortion- 
ers ;  criticised  unjfavorably  the  virtual  con- 
fiscation by  the  Japanese  military  authori- 
ties of  large  areas  of  private  Korean  land ; 
deplored  the  failure  of  Japan  to  protect 
the  people  of  Korea  from  the  violence  and 
extortion  of  corrupt  Korean  officials ;  and, 
in  general,  described  as  bad  everything 
that  seemed  to  me  bad  in  Japanese  man- 
agement of  Korean  affairs.  In  conclusk>ny 
I  said: 

'*  It  is  an  ungracious  and  unwelcome 
task  to  criticise,  in  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  hostile  spirit,  the  administration  and  the 
behavior  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea;  but 
I  am  extremely  anxious  that  they  should 
succeed  and  prosper  there,  and  it  seems 
to  me  better  to  deal  with  the  situation 
honestiy  and  frankly  than  to  pretend  that 
everything  is  all  right  when  I  know  that 
it  is  not  all  right." 

Although  in  thus  criticising  the  Japa- 
nese I  was  acting  strictiy  in  accordance 
with  Count  Katsura's  advice,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  ought,  in  common  fairness, 
to  let  the  Government  see  the  unfavorable 
report  on  its  Korean  administration  that  I 
was  about  to  make  to  the  readers  of  The 
Oudook  in  America.  The  Premier  and 
Baron  Komura  had  both  been  more  than 
ordinarily  courteous  to  me ;  I  had  three 
times  been  the  guest  of  the  Government 
on  its  war-ships  or  transports,  and,  in  view 
of  such  friendliness,  I  felt  in  honor  bound 
to  play  not  only  a  fair  but  a  perfectiy 
open  game.  I  therefore  made  a  type- 
written copy  of  my  three  Korean  articles 
— ^about  14,000  words — and  sent  it  to 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  at  the  same 
time  that  I  mailed  the  original  manuscript 
to  The  Outiook.  I  greatiy  feared  that  it 
would  make  me  a  persona  non  grata  in 
Japanese  official  circles,  but  it  had  to  go 
to  them,  nevertheless. 

Day  after  day  passed  without  bringing 
any  reply  to  my  brief  note  of  transmittal, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  low  in 
my  mind  when  I  happened  to  meet  on 
the  street  one  afternoon  a  friend  from 
one  of  the  legations  who  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  Japanese  and 
generally  knew  their  views  with  r^^d  to 
current  events. 

"  Have  you  heard  what  happened  to 
your  Korean  articles  in  the  Foreign 
Office  .^"  he  inquired. 
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"  No/'  I  said,  wiA  apprehensive  antici- 
pations ;  "  but  I  'm  afraid  they  weren't  very 
well  received." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied  cheer- 
fully, "  they  made  a  great  hit.  The  Japa- 
nese say  they  are  true  and  fair,  even  if  they 
are  not  favorable.  The  Foreign  Office 
has  called  the  Premier's  attention  to  them, 
and  he  is  having  them  translated  so  that 
he  can  read  them." 

A  few  days  later  I  chanced  to  meet 
Count  Katsura,  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral weeks,  at  the  American  Legation.  He 
greeted  me  with  more  than  usual  cordi- 
ality, grasped  me  warmly  by  both  hands, 
expressed  approval  of  my  Korean  articles, 
,and,  turning  to  Minister  Griscom,  said, 
with  emphasis,  "  This  is  a  true  friend  of 
Japan." 

Such  a  large-minded  way  of  looking  at 
fair  but  unfavorable  criticism  was  an  abso- 
lutely new  thing  in  my  experience,  and  it 
surprised  me  even  more  than  the  advice 
that  Count  Katsura  gave  me  when  I  saw 
him  first.  But  there  was  still  another 
surprise  in  store  for  me.  When  I  came 
to  Japan  I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Marquis  (afterward  Prince)  I  to.  In 
accordance  with  Japanese  custom,  I  left  it 
personally  at  his  house,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  or  his  secretary  would  notify 
me  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him 
to  see  me.  Week  after  week  passed, 
however,  without  bringing  any  request 
from  him  to  call,  and,  concluding,  at  last, 
that  he  did  not  particularly  care  about 
meeting  newspaper  men  from  abroad,  I 
abandoned  the  hope  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance and  sailed  for  Manchuria. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  followed  I 
did  not  happen  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Marquis  Ito,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility I  should  never  have  met  him  if  I 
had  not  written  the  article  on  "  The  Japa- 
nese in  Korea."  That,  apparently,  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and,  after  quoting 
parts  of  it  with  approval  in  an  address 
that  he  made  to  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  sent  me  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  him.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  rather 
creditable,  I  think,  to  the  Japanese  char- 
acter that  a  foreign  newspaper  man  could 
thus  win  the  confidence  and  approval  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Elder  Statesmen  through  hostile  but  fair 


and  temperately  expressed  criticism  of 
Japanese  methods. 

I  afterwards  saw  Marquis  Ito  a  number 
of  times  before  he  left  Japan  to  become 
Resident-General  in  Seoul,  and  had  several 
long  talks  with  him  about  China  and  Korea 
and  the  policy  that  Japan  ought  to  pursue 
in  the  latter  country.  He  impressed  me 
as  a  man  who  combined  vast  experience, 
sound  judgment,  and  penetrating  fore- 
sight with  the  most  v/inning  simplicity  of 
manner  and  great  natural  kindliness  of 
disposition.  Like  most  Japanese,  he  could 
probably  have  been  hard,  inflexible,  and 
pitiless  in  any  matter  that  involved  honor 
or  duty  ;  but  his  references  to  other  men 
and  other  nationalities  seemed  to  me 
singularly  fair  and  sympathetic,  and  I 
never  heard  him  speak  bitterly,  contempt- 
uously, or  slightingly  of  any  person  or  any 
people.  He  admitted  with  regret  that 
Japan  had  made  many  mistakes  in  Korea, 
but  he  hoped  to  correct  them  and  to  give 
the  Koreans  a  government  that  would 
make  for  their  ultimate  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

"They  seem  to  think,"  he  said  one 
day,  "  that  they  have  hitherto  been  an 
independent  nation,  and  that  we  Japanese 
have  deprived  them  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties ;  but  historically  such  is  not  the  case. 
Korea  was  for  centuries  a  dependency  of 
China,  and  all  the  national  freedom  she 
has  ever  had  she  owes  to  us.  When  the 
war  with  Russia  broke  out,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  control  in  the  peninsula, 
in  order  to  preserve  our  own  independ- 
ence, but  we  aim  to  educate  the  Koreans 
and  help  them  to  a  freer  national  life 
rather  than  to  oppress  them  and  exploit 
them  for  our  own  benefit.  You  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  Philippines, 
and  you  ought  to  understand.  That 
Korea  will  ultimately  be  a  source  of  profit 
to  us  is  quite  likely ;  but  if  so,  it  will  be 
because  we  shall  have  made  the  Koreans 
prosperous.  Exploiting  a  country  of 
which  you  happen  to  have  gained  control, 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  inhab- 
itants, is  a  most  short-sighted  policy.  First 
make  the  people  rich,  and  then  they  will 
be  profitable  to  you." 

In  his  talks  with  me,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  speeches  that  he  made  about  the 
same  time.  Marquis  Ito  expressed  the 
utmost  sympathy  with  the  Koreans  and 
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the  strongest  possible  desire  to  promote 
their  welfare.  In  an  address  that  he  made 
to  the  journalists  of  Tokyo  just  before 
going  to  Seoul  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Resident-General  he  said : 

"  The  population  of  Japan  is  increasing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  overflow  into  Korea.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  behavior  of  our  people 
in  that  country  has  hitherto  been  bad. 
They  have  put  the  greatest  indignities 
upon  the  Koreans,  and  the  latter  have 
simply  had  to  suffer  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  The  people  guilty  of  such  conduct 
constitute,  it  is  true,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  Japanese  population ;  but  they  must 
be  rigorously  controlled,  because  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  now  responsible  for 
the  Korean  administration.  When  I  assume 
the  duties  of  my  position  as  Resident- 
General,  I  shall  give  adequate  protection 
to  Japanese  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate 
enterprises  in  Korea,  but  1  shall  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  dealing  summarily 
with  mauvais  sujets,*^ 

In  a  speech  made  a  little  later  to  the 
parliamentary  members  of  the  Seiyn-Kai — 
his  own  political  party — Marquis  I  to  said  : 

"  I  go  to  assume  office  in  Korea  with 
much  trepidation,  and  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  incapacity.  Never- 
theless, though  I  cannot  certainly  count 
on  achievement — since  in  all  things  f ^ure 
is  more  frequent  than  success — I  am 
resolved  to  labor  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
powers. 

"  From  our  point  of  view,  we  have  cer- 
tainly had  in  Korea  a  most  painful  experi- 
ence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Koreans, 
looking  at  it  from  their  point  of  view, 
doubtless  think  that  they  too  have  been 
^  subjected  to  great  pressure.  They  do  not 
/  submit  to  us  willingly,  and,  under  bad 
guidance,  they  might  break  away  alto- 
gether from  our  control  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  win  their  sincere  allegiance,  we 
may  have  again  all  the  old  troubles.  We 
must  make  them  understand  that  if  Japan 
subjects  them  to  a  protectorate,  it  is  only 
because  she  is  compelled  to  do  so  in  order 
to  preserve  her  own  independence.  She 
does  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  thdr 
liberties  nor  to  injure  them  in  any  way. 


"  In  dealing  with  the  Korean  problem, 
and  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
Korean  people,  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  words,  but  in  matters  of  finance,  as  well 
as  in  matters  of  administration,  I  shall  give 
them  practical  proofs  of  my  sympathy.  In 
view  of  their  resdessness  under  our  pro- 
tectorate, I  hope  that  you,  gendemen,  will 
not  give  them  cause  of  offense,  but  will 
try  to  make  them  see  that  we  have  com- 
mon interests.  Show  them,  if  possible, 
that  we  are  fellow-passengers  in  the  same 
boat,  and  thus  remove  their  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  hostility.  This  is  not  merely 
my  thought ;  it  is  what  our  nation  hopes 
for  and  what  our  Sovereign  desires.  I 
take  office  with  the  firm  resolve  to  cany 
out  his  Majesty's  purpose,  and  I  there- 
fore pray  that  you  also,  gendemen,  will 
sympathize  and  will  take  care  that  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countr>'men 
shall  not  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Marquis  Ito  before 
he  left  Tokyo  for  Seoul,  I  said  to  him  that 
I  hoped  to  return  to  the  Far  East  in  two 
or  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  development  of  China  and  seeing  how 
the  Korean  problem  worked  out 

"  You'll  probably  be  disappointed,"  he 
said,  "  so  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  be- 
cause you'll  expect  too  much.  I  hop*!  to 
accomplish  something — to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  order  and  prosperity — but  when  a 
country  has  been  misgoverned  for  cen- 
turies, things  can't  be  set  right  in  a  couple 
of  years." 

Professor  Ladd  has  recendy  given  us  an 
account  of  Prince  Ito's  work  in  Korea, 
but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  estimate  properly 
its  value  and  importance.  Meanwhile, 
the  distinguished  worker  has  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  people  whom  he  so 
eamesdy  tried  to  help.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragic  facts  of  history  that  ignorant  and 
misguided  patriots  often  kill  the  very  men 
to  whom  their  country  is  most  indebted 
and  from  whom  it  has  most  to  expect 
In  assassinating  Durham  W.  Stevens  in 
San  Francisco  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
in  shooting  Prince  Ito  to  death  in  Harbin 
the  other  day  a  few  deluded  Koreans  not 
only  disgraced  their  country  but  deprived 
it  of  two  of  its  best  and  truest  friends. 
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Manchuria 

Desired  of  Nations 

By  George   Marvin 

The  attention  of  Americans,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  is  just  now  forcefully 
directed  to  Manchuna,  partly  because  of  the  assassination  of  Prince  I  to  at  Harbin,  and 
partly  because  of  the  important  financial,  commercial,  and  international  problems  in  which 
the  United  States,  with  other  nations,  has  an  interest  In  1907  the  autiiorof  this  article 
was  American  Vice-Consul-General  at  Mukden,  Manchuria,  the  great  northeast  viceroyalty 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  has  since  been  in  intimate  connection  and  friendship  with 
Orientals  and  Occidentals  influential  in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Marvin  is  one  of  the  American 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  .—The  Editors. 


MANCHURIA  I    The  very  name 
has  a  charm 
*'  Of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago.** 

About  some  names,  as  about  old  tunes 
or  familiar  scenes  revisited,  hangs  an 
aroma  definitely  felt  but  most  indefinite 
and  difficult  to  describe.  This  is  a  name 
for  some  to  conjure  with,  and  even  to 
travelers  out  of  the  West  it  acquires  a 
real  and  rich  meaning.  Its  liquid  syllables, 
like  "Indiana"  or  "California,"  define 
openness  and  fertility,  "the  high,  blue 
afternoon,"  and  waving  fields  of  plenty — 
sunshine  and  serenity. 

It  is  a  noble  country ;  in  winter  mourn- 
ful, if  the  truth  be  told,  swept  by  the  bitter 
northwest  wind  from  Mongolia,  but  with 
its  face  set  in  sleep,  noble  still  in  its  brown- 
furrowed  fields  and  distant  snow-relief 
mountains.  In  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
one  great  answering  smile  of  eanh  to  sun, 
of  infinite  sowing  and  infinite  harvest,  a 
country  blessed  not  so  much  with  milk  and 
honey  as  with  kaoliangs  millet,  and  wheat, 
but  blessed  exceedingly  ;  where  the  earth 
gives  forth  manifold  her  increase,  and 
where,  but  for  the  accidents  of  life  in 
China,  such  as  likin  taxes  and  "expedi- 
tions "  and  racial  dissensions,  the  song  of 
a  prosperous  husbandry  would  continually 
go  forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

No  r^on  could  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  yet  few  r^ons  in  the  world  have 
been  more  dedicated  to  war.  Manchuria 
18  the  field  of  the  greatest  military  cam- 


paign of  modem  times ;  it  has  seen  from 
the  beginning  of  records  marching  hosts 
and  burning  cities;  it  is  actually  rich  in 
"  battles  long  ago."  From  its  borders  are 
sprung  those  warlike  Tartar  and  Mongol 
tribes  who,  under  theur  indomitable  lead- 
ers, spread  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  over  the  East,  and  even 
up  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  threatening 
the  civilization  of  Europe.  Indeed,  Man- 
churia must  always  be  to  those  who  do 
not  live  there  a  name  suggestive  far  more 
of  armies  and  contention  than  of  harvests 
and  content.  Throughout  history  it  is 
invariably  the  best  land  that  is  coveted, 
and  therefore  the  barren  regions  rarely 
become  the  scene  of  great  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  it  appears  almost  that  as  the  much-' 
desired  territory  becomes  rich  in  historic 
associations,  its  very  soil  is  made  ulti- 
mately more  productive  by  the  wars  which 
plow  and  fertilize  it. 

The  elements  of  strife  and  discoi  d  have 
not  yet  forgotten  Manchuria  ;'  there  is  no 
feeling  in  the  East  that  the  "  Three  East- 
em  Provinces  "  may  now  certainly  rest  in 
peace ;  the  wars  are  probably  not  3-et  over, 
but,  though  they  have  not  forgotten  her, 
Manchuria  has  forgotten  the  wars.  About 
Port  Arthur  the  scars  remain,  the  tops  of  the 
hills  blown  off  and  harrowed  in  the  appall- 
ing way  which  has  been  made  so  familiar 
by  photographs  and  written  descriptions  in 
many  magazines,  their  sides  still  seamed 
by  zigzag  trenches  and  spotted  so  deep 
by  shell-fire  that  the  grass  has  never 
grown  again.  But  outside  the  tip  of  Liao- 
tung,  in  Central  Manchuria,  the  traces  of 
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the  recent  war  have  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  the  memory  thereof  from  the 
mind  of  a  certain  Anglican  bishop  who, 
stopping  in  Mukden  one  day  in  Novem- 
ber, 1907,  only  two  years  after  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth,  inquired,  "  Was  there  any 
fighting  in  this  neighborhood  during  the 
recent  war  ?"  Sic  transit  gloria  tnundi; 
nearly  a  million  men  fought  each  other 
nine  days  with  great  skill  and  ferocity  for 
Mukden,  and  Kuroki  and  Kuropatkin 
were  great  shibboleths  once  upon  a  time. 
The  wonderful  Chinese  agriculture,  helped 
by  dust  storms,  which  shift  soil  like  snow, 
and  the  three  years  of  post-bellum  grass, 
Have  healed  her  scars.  Perhaps  already  in 
the  fields  about  Liaoyang  or  Mukden 
some  Chinese  **  old  Kaspar "  turns  up 
with  his  wooden  plow  a  Russian  skull — 
as  the  Manchurian  farmers  sometimes  do 
— ^and,  moralizing  thereupon  to  his  litde, 
round-faced  "  Peterkin  "  and  "  Wilhel- 
mine  " — 

"  *  But  what  they  foueht  each  other  for 
I  could  not  well  make  out, 
But  everybody  said,'  says  he. 
That  'twas  a  famous  victory/  " 

For  Central  Manchuria  the  Indiana  or 
Kansas  likeness  is  very  apt,  but  better 
still,  Manitoba.  As  you  go  north  from 
Dalny,  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad, 


or,  many  miles  to  the  west,  by  the  Impe- 
rial Railways  of  North  China  from  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  your  train  follows  an  unde- 
viating  straight  line  through  the  midst  of 
seas  of  cultivation.  Only  the  rivers  pro- 
vide engineering  difficulties ;  there  are  few 
grades,  no  tunnels;  cuttings  and  high 
embankments  are  rare.  As  in  Manitoba, 
the  landmarks  are  the  high  foHa^e  along 
hidden  water-courses  and  the  clumps  of 
elm-like  trees  about  sporadic  villages, 
which,  at  a  distance,  might  be  large  farm- 
steads. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Manitoba-Indiana 
impression  Manchuria  contains  a  greater 
meaning.  I  have  used  the  term  "  Three 
Eastern  Provinces  "  once  before.  That 
is  the  name  the  Chinese  use  to  apply  to 
the  r^on  northeast  of  the  Great  WaD, 
whicli  extends  in  a  great  crescent  around 
eastern  Mongolia  from  the  Gulf  of  Pei- 
chihli  to  the  Amur.  As  that  usage  im- 
plies, what  the  world  calls  Manchuria  is 
in  reality  three  separate  provinces :  Hei- 
lungchiang,  to  the  northwest  along  the 
Amur,  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(Trans-Siberian)  running  along  its  southern 
borders  through  the  capital  city  of  Tsit- 
sihar  ;  Kirin  Province,  farther  to  the  south 
and  east,  on  the  convex  of  the  crescent, 
bordering   eastward   on   northern   Korea 


MANCHURIA:    "A   COUNTRY    BLESSED    WITH    KIAOLIANG,   MILLET,  AND    WHEAT" 
Congested  freight  stored  at  Changchun,  northern  terminal  of  the  South  Mandiurian  Railway 
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and  the  Primorsk  ;  and  Fengtien,  or  Cen- 
tral Manchuria,  southernmost,  between 
Chihli,  the  capital  province  of  China,  and 
Korea,  and  running  down  into  the  tip  of 
the  Liaotung  peninsula,  which  last  dis- 
trict, under  the  terms  of  the  Japanese 
lease  acquired  from  Russia  at  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth,  becomes  politically  for  the 
present  still  a  fourth  division.  The  three 
provinces  taken  together  form  the  admin- 
istrative unit  of  Manchuria,  governed  by 
a  Viceroy  whose  viceregal  seat  is  at 
Mukden. 

In  a  region  so  large  will  be  found  a 
varying  topography  and  soil  and  grada- 
tions of  climate.  The  Liaotung  penin- 
sula, for  example,  is  much  more  like 
northern  Korea  than  its  own  Manchurian 
hinterland.  It  is  a  tumbled  geology  of 
stony,  rain-washed  hills,  and  in  all  Liao- 
tung it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
no  tree  grows.  The  lack  of  forestation 
gives  the  waters  their  way  unchecked,  and 
consequently  the  rainfall  sluices  off  the 
stony  heights  of  land  to  dig  channels 
through  the  red  clay  and  loamy  slopes 
and  valleys.  Much  of  the  Japanese 
Leased  Territory  has  thus  come  to  look  like 
infinite  beginnings  of  the  Grand  Cafion 
of  the  Colorado;  every  water-course 
means  a  miniature  cafion  ;  nothing  grows 
upon  the  hills,  but  in  the  valleys  the  chan- 
neled soil  seems  as  prolific  as  elsewhere 


in  Manchuria.  Down  at  the  very  tip, 
between  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  the  sea 
makes  in  over  sandy  marshes  and  along 
the  estuaries  left  bare  at  low  tide,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  salt  industry  flourishes. 

The  Eastern  Marches  of  Fengtien  * — 
that  region  northwest  of  the  Yalu  through 
which  Kuroki  fought  his  way  over  the 
Motienling  (Heaven-kissing  pass)  down 
into  the  central  plains  about  Liaoyang — 
together  with  the  eastern  half  of  Kirin 
Province,  form  still  another  topographical 
division  of  Manchuria.  This  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  one  of  rare  beauty ; 
vegetation  is  plentiful,  and,  although  many 
of  the  highest  peaks  rear  their  summits 
up  as  barren  as  the  Dolomites,  the  tops 
of  others  and  all  the  slopes  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  streams  follow  deeply 
defined,  tree-bordered  courses.  Winding 
over  the  passes  on  the  Decauville  Railway 
from  Antung  to  Mukden,  one  is  continually 
reminded  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in 
Virginia,  with  their  tributary  ranges ;  the 
contours  are  the  same,  the  soil  and  vege- 
tation very  similar.  Northern  Kirin  and 
northwestern  Heilungkiang  are  also 
mountainous,  not  unlike  the  lower  levels 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Central  Hei- 
lungkiang, from  Tsitsihar  north  to  the 
Amur,  is  a  rolling,  hilly  country,  a  great 
majority  of  it  still  unredeemed  for  agri- 


>  Pronounced  "  Fung-tien." 
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A   VIEW    FROM   THE  CAR   WINDOW 

The  fernnen  trace  with  their  prehistonc  wooden  plows  "  furrows 
as  exact  as  a  Keometncal  de^iirn   or  the  strands  in  watered  silk" 


now   THE   CHINKSE    POLICE   THE   RAILWAY    LINES   OF   MANCHURIA 


"THE   PACIFK     PENETRATOR" 
Peking- Mukden  line— "a  roadbed  as  level  and  firm  as  the  Pennsylvania  tracks" 
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cultural  purposes,  although  Mongolian 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  find  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  and  cattle  in  the  lowlands 
and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  three  Manchurian  provinces,  Feng- 
tien,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang,  contain 
respectively  60,000, 110,000,  and  190,000 
square  miles,  an  area  collectively  larger 
than  that  of  all  the  New  England,  Middle, 
and  South  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.*  Fengden,  the  southernmost 
province  (omitting  the  Japanese  Leased 
Territory),  is  the  best  settled  and  most 
fully  developed  of  the  three,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000,000,  Kirin  having 
but  4,000,000  and  Heilungkiang  only 
1,500,000  inhabitants — a  total  population 
of  13,000,000.  Taking  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shantung  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  this  region  should  be 
capable  ultimately  of  supporting  at  least 
130,000,000  persons. 

Over  the  face  of  the  country  swarms 
the  ant-like  activity  of  its  people  ;  in  the 
hills  and  on  the  plains  busy  and  silent ;  in 
late  harvest  time  most  visible,  when 
against  dead  browns  of  corrugated  fields 
the  dark-blue  piece-goods  stand  out  very 
plainly  miles  away.  In  China  every  one 
works,  including  father,  and,  watching  that 
wonderful  and  ceaseless  industry,  so 
effective  and  contented,  the  perfect  sow- 
ing and  the  perfect  harvest,  one  is  moved 
to  question  Western  Jabor-saving  devices. 
Would  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
machinery  prove  a  positive  benefit  to 
these  people  ?  It  cannot  make  the  land 
more  productive.  May  it  not  rather  dislo- 
cate a  fixed  order  of  society  and  send 
legions  of  contented  tillers  of  the  soil  to 
make  a  discontented  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed ?  Labor-saving  devices  in  agricul- 
ture are  suitable  to  great  tracts  sparsely 
populated,  as,  for  instance.  North  Man- 
churia, eastern  Siberia,  and  the  grain- 
fields  of  Canada.  Production  in  South 
Manchuria  must  be  near  a  maximum,  but 
with  the  existing  population  swelled  by 
yearly   migrations    from    Shantung    and 

s  (1)  Manchuria,  360,000  square  miles. 

(2)  Maine 33,(MO  New  Jersey  ... .    7^15 

New  Hampshire    9,305  Delaware 2,050 

Vermont 9,5^)5  Indiana. 12,210 

Massachusetts...    8,315  Virginia 42,450 

Rhode  Island...     1,250  West  Virginia..  24,780 

New  York. 49, 1 70  No.  Carolina. . . .  52,250 

Pennsylvania. . .    45,215  Georgia 59,475 

Total  square  miles 356390 


Chihli,  employment  is  provided  for  every 
one,  and  generation  after  genieration  has 
developed  a  familiarity  with  conditions 
and  methods  which  amounts  to  a  science. 
No  farmers  in  the  world  trace  more  per- 
fect furrows  than  those  of  Manchuria, 
miles  in  length,  exact  as  a  geometrical 
design  or  the  strands  in  watered  silk,  yet 
made  with  a  little  wooden  plow  drawn  by 
every  possible  combination  of  biped  and 
quadruped  that  the  farm  affords.  The 
speed  of  the  gleaning  seems  almost  mi- 
raculous. The  last  week  in  September  I 
traveled  from  Mukden  to  Peking  through 
some  six  hundred  miles  of  Chinese  har- 
vest, the  train  moving  all  day  long  in  the 
midst  of  endless  armies  of  brown  sheaves. 
Exactly  one  week  later  I  retraced  the 
same  path,  to  find  the  fields  freshly  plowed 
and  bare — ^in  one  week,  over  an  enor- 
mous territory,  from  sheaves  to  empty, 
recultivated  fields. 

When  one  considers  that  only  the  south- 
western, central  southern,  and  eastern 
portions  of  Manchuria  are  at  present 
under  cultivation,  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  viceroyalty  is  particulariy  impress- 
ive. The  annual  grain  production  is 
roughly  valued  at  $40,000,000  gold,  a 
conservative  estimate.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  extract,  quoted  from 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  provides  immediate 
and  emphatic  corroboration.  The  figures 
are  published  in  Haikwan  (customs)  taels, 
quoted  on  exchange  at  65  cents  United 
States  currency : 

The  splendid  harvests  of  Manchuria  in 
1908  are  variously  reported  as  '*  twelve- 
tenths  "  or  20  per  cent  aoove  a  full  crop,  and 
as  20  per  cent  above  the  averaee.  It  Is  in 
this  part  of  the  Empire  that  trade  is  at  once 
most  flourishing  for  the  moment  and  most 
promising  as  regards  the  immediate  future. 
The  progress  made  in  Manchuria  from  1906, 
when  Newchwang  was  siill  its  only  port,  to 
1908,  when  the  ports  of  Antung,  Tatungkow. 
and  Dairen,  and  the  frontier  stations  of 
Manchouli  and  Suifenho,  under  Harbin,  had 
been  added,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures : 


1906  1907 

Hk.  tls.       Hk.  tls. 


1998 
Hk.tb. 


Net  foreign  imports...  13,720.743  XM),212  42,118,568 
Net  native  imports...  15,971,016  6,740,288  8,550.701 
Exports 14,790,212   26,657,663   45,143,358 

Total  Hk.  tls...  44,482,001    63,438,163   95^12,627 

The  total  trade  through  the  open  ports, 
then,  valued  at  $62,278,207.55  gold,  must 
be  taken  as  a  low  minimum  estimate  of  the 
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actual  productive  wealth  of  the  6iree 
provinces,  since  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  figures  above  quoted  are  based 
only  upon  trade  through  the  open  ports 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  An  esti- 
mate to  include  the  frontier  trade  with 
the  Russian  Far  East,  together  with 
the  extensive  overland  traffic  between 
Manchuria  and  China  proper  and  Mon- 
golia, which  never  touches  the  customs 
ports,  and  is  only  subject  to  likin  (Chinese 
local  interior  tax),  would  g^eady  increase 
the  export  valuation.  And  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  territory 
which  has  been  since  1900  handicapped 
by  the  Boxer  uprising,  the  Russian  occu- 
pation, and  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Coal  is  abundant,  and  is  being  mined 
to  some  extent  by  the  Japanese  and  the 
natives.  Other  minerals  have  as  yet  been 
mined  only  in  a  small  way,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  wealth  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. Gold  is  found  along  the  rivers  in 
many  parts  of  Manchuria.  Copper  and 
silver  mines  have  been  roughly  wo:ked 
by  the  Chinese  since  the  earliest  times. 

If  the  introduction  of  European  farm- 
ing implements  and  methods  into  this 
region  may  be  questioned,  in  other  ways 
many  Occidental  inventions  have  become 
established  in  Manchuria,  to  the  commer- 
cial advantage  of  its  people.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  Manchuria  in  1896  was  still  the 
land  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  but  now  it  has 
caught  up  the  centuries  all  in  a  breath  \  in 
the  north  it  is  Russified,  in  the  south 
Japanned,  here  and  there  Europeanized ; 
on  a  Sungari  River  boat  a  phonograph 
utters  profane  Sousa  marches  and  coon 
songs ;  the  magistrate  of  some  rural  chaiv 
(village)  or  fu  (town)  has  a  Waltham 
watch  which  chimes  the  hours  equally  pro- 
fanely. 

First  of  all  in  the  Westernizing  process 
come  the  .railways.  That  section  of  track 
which  the  Japanese  so  hurriedly  knocked 
together  for  military  purposes  in  the  last 
months  of  the  war  to  connect  Mukden 
westward  with  Hsinminfu  has  now  been 
bought  by  the  Chinese,  and  forms  the 
present  northern  terminal  division  of  the 
Imperial  Railways  of  North  China.  A 
huge  steel  bridge  across  the  Liao,  which 
has  been  two  years  in  construction,  is 
now  completed,  and  the  entire  branch  line 


has  lately  been  ballasted  and  graded  to 
conform  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
Imperial  Railways.  Buffet  cars  now  come 
through  to  Mukden  from  Peking  a|id 
Tientsin,'  and  as  you  sit  in  a  comfortable 
chair  at  a  well-laid  tiffin  table,  rolling 
smoothly  along  over  a  roadbed  as  level 
and  firm  as  the  Pennsylvania  tracks,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  you  are  in  the  "  wilds 
of  Manchuria." 

This  long  "  pacific  penetrator,"  bring- 
ing with  it  the  attendant  civilizing  forces 
which  follow  railways,  runs  up  six  hundred 
miles  into  Manchuria  from  the  capital, 
connecting  the  northern  provinces  with 
the  Peking-Hankow  line  to  the  Yangtse, 
and  at  Tientsin  with  the  various  steam- 
ship lines  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  South 
China.  By  the  spring  of  1911  the  British- 
German  syndicate  will  have  completed  its 
new  railway,  for  which  the  concession  was 
obtained  in  the  spring  of  1908,  joining.^ 
Tientsin  to  the  lower  Yangtse  at  Pukow, 
direcdy  opposite  Nanking.  At  the  prob- 
able expense  of  Tientsin  this  new  arterj'^ 
will  bring  within  easy  reach  of  foreign 
trade  the  year  round  at  an  ice-free  port 
all  the  products  of  the  northern  provinces. 

From  Dalny,  down  in  the  tip  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  the  Japanese  South 
Manchurian  Railway  runs  up  to  meet  the 
Chinese  line  at  Mukden,  although  a  con- 
nection is  also  made  a  hundred  miles 
farther  south  through  Newchwang  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Peichihli,  each  railway 
running  a  transverse  brandi  line  across 
to  meet  at  that  point. 

A  look  at  the  outiine  map  printed  with 
this  article  will  indicate  the  two  railway 
systems,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  as  a  rough 
ladder  reaching  northeastward  into  Man- 
churia. The  base  of  the  ladder  is  pro- 
vided by  the  two  points  Shanhaikwan  and 
Dalny,  the  former  the  starting-point  of 
the  Imperial  Railways  outside  the  wall, 
the  latter  the  southern  commercial  termi- 
nus of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 
Two  rungs  join  the  sides  of  this  ladder, 
the  more  southern  running  across  from 
Koupangtzu,  on  the  Chinese  Kne,  to  Yin- 
kow,  and  from  Newchwang  to  Tashichiao, 
on  the  Japanese  railway ;  the  northern, 
from  Hsinminfu  to  Mukden.  The  sides 
of  this  two-rung  ladder  converge  gradually 
from  its  base  to  the  top  rung.  The  line 
of  the  proposed  British-Chinese  extension 
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would  have  continued  this  conveiigence 
slighdy,  bringing  Fakumen  two  or  three 
miles  nearer  Japanese  rails  than  Hsin- 
minfu  is  from  Mukden,  but  this  extension 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  most  recent  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  with  Japan. 

After  laboring  under  many  difficulties 


are  rapidly  wiping  out  the  reproach  of  the 
old  regime,  when,  under  military  manage- 
ment, travelers  on  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  were  treated  more,  like  catde  than 
human  beings.  At  Kwangchengtzu,  the 
Russian  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  all 
that  is  now  left  to  them  of  the  line  they 
built  to  Port  Arthur  connects  South  and 


THE   MAIN    STREET   OF    MUKDEN    IN    1905 

To-day  the  same  street  is  macadamized.    The  Chinese  decorative  poles  at  the  left  liave 
made  way  for  the  modem  advertising  bills  that  are  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  town 


since  the  war,  the  Japanese  have  at  last 
standardized  their  line  through  to  its  pres- 
ent terminus  at  Changchun,  one  hundred 
and  sbcty  miles  north  of  Mukden.  The 
old  narrow-gauge,  third-hand  rolling  stock 
has  been  retired  to  Japan — and,  it  is  fer- 
vendy  hoped,  to  its  long  home — and  now 
handsome  trains  of  American  coaches  and 
Pullmans,  drawn  by  Baldwin  locomotives. 


Central  Manchuria  with  the  great  Siberian 
system  at  Harbin. 

Again  the  map  makes  clear  a  striking 
and  memorable  figure.  The  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  forms  hy  its  transverse 
juncture  with  the  Russian  line  a  great 
cross.  Along  each  line  for  a  distance  of 
a  few  miles  both  sides  of  the  track  extend 
the  so-called  **  zones  "  of  railway  jurisdic- 
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COMPOUND  OF     THE  AMERICAN   CONSULATE-GENERAL  AT   MUKDEN 


ALEXIEF'S   MANSION    AT   DALNY,  NOW  OCCUPIED  BY 
OFFICERS     OF    THE    SOUTH     MANCHURIA    RAILWAY 


tion.  Throughout  these  two  long  strips 
of  territory,  with  the  steel  rails  as  spines, 
Russia  and  Japan  exercise  rights  of  con- 
trol and  development  amounting  to  prac- 
tical sovereignty.  These  zones  broaden 
the  beams  of  the  cross  upon  which  Man- 
churia is  crucified. 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  trunk 
'  roads  (Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Russian) 
branch  lines  are  beginning  to  sprout. 
The  Imperial  Railways  have  already  built 
some  sixty  miles  of  such  feeders,  and 
during  the  past  few  months  engineering 
work  has  been  g(3ing  forward  on  the  im- 
portant branch  line — a  joint  Chinese-Japa- 
nese project— connecting  Kwangchengtzu 
eastward  with  Kirin,  on  the  river  Sungari, 
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the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  little  ultra  narrow-gauge  Decauville 
Railway — a  relic  of  the  war — running 
across  the  mountains  from  Antung,  on  the 
Yalu,  to  Mukden,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.  In  1904  it  insured 
Japanese  success  by  feeding  Kuroki's 
hurrying  armies,  and  now  it  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  standard  line  of  great  com- 
mercial value,  linking  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Korean  railways  at  Wiju,  on 
the  Yalu  River,  with  the  great  railway 
junction  and  distributing  center  which 
Mukden  has  now  become. 

In  their  yards  and  shops  at  Tongshan, 
near  Tientsin,  the    Chinese,   under    the 
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direction  of  British  engineers,  have  for 
the  past  few  years  been  building  their 
own  rolling  stock  and  locomotives.  They 
have  recently  completely  the  construction 
of  two  trains  de  luxe  for  a  new  service 
inaugurated  during  the  past  summer,  by 
which  the  journey  from  Peking  to  Har- 
bin, formerly  requiring  four  days  with  a 
stop  overnight  at  the  Great  Wall,  is  now 
reduced  to  thirty-six  hours.  This  change, 
together  with  projected  improvements  on 
the  Trans-Siberian,  will  make  it  possible 
in  1910  to  reach  London  from  Peking  in 
less  than  a  fortnight. 

The  traffic  on  the  railways  of  Man- 
churia is  enormous.  First  and  second 
class  carriages  are  always  comfortably 
filled  and  the  goods  trains  always  heavily 
laden,  but  the  most  impressive  transpor- 
tation sight  is  the  human  freight  in  the 
Chinese  third-class.  Jammed  into  open 
or  roofed-over  box  cars  without  seats, 
oftentimes  literally  spilling  over  the  sides 
or  through  the  windows,  this  class  of 
freight,  paying  one-third  first-class  tariff, 
is  moved  about  North  China  actually  by 
the  thousands  of  tons.  Every  train  as  it 
passes  seems  one  expansive,  quizzical 
Celestial  face.  Whence  they  come  and 
whither  they  go  no  man  knoweth.  But 
there  is  no  panic  among  them,  no  dis- 
may. They  travel  very  easily  and  with 
that  same  content  which  marks  them  in 
their  native  fields.  Somehow  their  chil- 
dren do  not  cry,  and  it  seems  that  the 
one  absorbing  interest  in  life  for  young 
and  old  is 

**  For  to  admire  and  for  to  see. 
For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide." 


Nor  are  these  herded  thousands  desti- 
tute or  in  distress.  There  is  no  visible 
disease,  their  clothes  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly 
clean,  and  they  have  money  to  spend. 
Over  the  sides  of  their  cattle  cars  at  every 
station  their  small  coins  flow,  maintaining 
platoons  of  hucksters  and  venders  of 
things  to  eat  and  drink  which  only  a 
Chinaman  could  consume  and  survive. 

With  the  .exception  of  Kirin,  the  rail- 
ways reach  all  of  the  chief  cities  of  Man- 
churia: Mukden,  Harbin,  Dalny,  New- 
chwang,  Tsitsihar,  Liaoyang,  and  Kwang- 
chengtzu.  The  country  places  still  remain 
much  as  they  have  been  probably  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  in  the  cities 
reached  by  the  railways  may  be  seen  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  new  Manchuria. 
Dalny  has  now  become  a  Japanese  city, 
Harbin  is  a  bit  of  European  Russia  set 
down  bodily  in  the  midst  of  China,  but 
the  other  cities  are  still  in  character  Chi- 
nese. In  some  of  them  macadamized 
streets  are  taking  the  place  of  the  ditches, 
in  the  dry  times  columns  of  dust,  and  in 
wet  weather  quagmires  of  black  mud  and 
other  ingredients.  Ekiropean  shop  fronts 
with  plate-glass  windows  display  goods  of 
European  and  American  manufacture  side 
by  side  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  products. 
After  sundown  electricity  or  Standard  Oil 
gives  a  brilliance  and  life  to  old  cities  which 
used  to  fold  their  wings  at  nightfall.  Tele- 
graph lines  were  in  use  before  the  war, 
and  stations  since  then  have  multiplied, 
taking  together  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
zones  and  Chinese  territory  outside.  Now 
local  telephone  service  has  been  installed 
in  the  chief  Manchurian  cities,  and  you 
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may  order  your  coal  and  groceries,  make 
and  avoid  engag;ements,  or  keep  track  of 
trains  at  the  station  over  the  'phone.  You 
may,  but  you  generaUy  do  not.  Even  an 
emphatic  convenience  makes  headway 
slowly  against  old  customs,  and  you  con- 
tinue to  send  your  boy  or  coolie  with  a 
chit^  which  is  always  cheaper  and  gener- 
ally quicker. 

With  great  strides  the  changes  come. 
Three  years  ago  the  European  traveler  in 
Manchuria  either  imposed  upon  his  consul 
or,  if  of  heroic  mold,  took  chances  in  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  hostelries,  the 
only  alternative  being  the  open  sky. 
Now  Mukden  has  its  "  Astor  House," 
Harbin  a  "  hotel "  truly  "  Imperial "  by 
contrast  with  the  old  order,  and  at  Dalny, 
Liaoyang,  Mukden,  and  Kwangchengtzu, 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company 
has  established  a  system  of  hotels  under  its 
own  management  which  are  really  models 
of  neatness,  comfort,  and  efficient  service. 

The  long  three-mile  boulevard  from  the 
railway  to  Mukden  city  walls  is  now  much 
shortened  by  a  tramway  which  spoils  the 
beauty  of  the  thoroughfare  but  pays  divi- 
dends to  a  joint  Japanese-Chinese  stock 
company.  Furry  Mongolian  ponies  are 
the  present  motive  power,  but  the  line  is 
shortly  to  be  electrified.  Half-way  up  to 
the  city,  in  front  of  the  German  and 
American  Consulates,  you  pass  a  new 
park  with  graded  walks,  flower-plots,  a 
fish-pond,  and  a  band-stand.  Streets  in 
the  principal  Chinese  cities  are  well  policed 
by  gendarmerie  with  long  black  wand-like 
clubs,  which  at  night  they  exchange  in 
some  districts  for  rifles.  In  the  zones  of 
Russian  or  Japanese  domination  the  police 
are  soldiers  from  line  regiments,  always 
armed  with  rifles.  They  have  their  quar- 
ters near  the  stations,  ride  upon  the  trains 
and  inspect  them  and  control  the  adjoin- 
ing railway  settlements.  A  year  ago  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains  at  stations 
along  these  lines  was  more  of  a  military 
than  a  civil  function.  In  appearance  it  is 
much  the  same  on  the  Imperial  Railways 
also,  where  a  detachment  of  imperturbable 
Chinese  guards  present  arms  at  ever}' 
station,  but  generally  subside  into  citizen- 
ship between  train  times. 

The  political  situation  in  Manchuria  to- 
day cannot  properly  form  part  of  an 
article  such  as  the  present.     It  is  in  itself 


a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
China  and  to  all  the  Powers  enjoying 
concessions  or  treaty  rights  in  China,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and 
complexity  that  merely  a  superficial  glance 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper 
or  destroy  its  proportion.  It  remains 
merely  to  indicate  in  a  few  words  a  bare 
outline.  Manchuria  provides  a  political 
problem  the  factors  of  which  are  China's 
relations  regarding  that  territory  with  (1) 
Japan,  (2)  Russia,  and  (3)  all  other  Powers; 
and,  finally,  (4)  the  relations  of  Manchuria 
between  these  various  Powers. 

Russo-Chinese  relations  now  cluster 
about  the  municipal  administration  of 
Harbin,  upon  the  final  definition  and 
understanding  of  which  depend  their 
respective  rights  of  sovereignty  and  pos- 
session in  North  Manchuria.  Russia, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
(Chinese  Eastern)  Railway,  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  form  of  city  government 
founded  upon  premises  amounting  to  Rus- 
sian sovereignty.  Whether  or  not  Russia 
shall  administrate  this  and  other  munici- 
palities included  in  the  railway  zone,  with- 
out regard  to  Chinese  sovereignty  or  the 
treaty  rights  of  other  nationals  resident 
therein,  is  a  matter  which  has  remained 
undecided  since  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 
Chiefly  owing  to  representations  made  by 
the  American  Government,  the  city  of 
Harbin  is  still  nominally  a  treaty  port, 
opened  by  China  as  a  place  of  international 
residence  and  trade. 

Japan's  position  vis  d  vis  China  in  South 
Manchuria,  outside  the  Leased  Territory, 
is  very  similar  to  that  already  indicated  at 
Harbin.  The  two  assumptions  are  mutu- 
ally self-supporting,  and  either  would  prob- 
ably be  affected  by  the  modification  of  the 
other.  Practically  all  of  the  outstanding 
Manchurian  questions  which  have  troubled 
the  relations  between  China  and  Japan 
during  the  past  four  years  have  now  been 
adjusted  to  the  mutual  satisfaction,  as 
stated,  of  the  two  parties  by  the  convention 
concluded  September  4  at  Peking.  The 
terms  of  this  convention  have  been  so 
often  and  so  recently  reviewed  in  the 
daily  press  as  hardly  to  require  repetition. 
The  most  important  settlements  were  (a) 
the  Chientao  Boundary,  by  which  China 
retains  title  to  a  large  and  valuable  terri- 
tory on  the  northwestern  border  of  Korea ; 
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(b)  the  acquisition  of  many  valuable  mining 
concessions  in  Manchuria;  and  {c)  the 
abandonment  by  China  ci  her  asserted 
right  to  extend  the  Imperial  Railways 
northward  from  Hsinminfu  to  Fakumen, 
parallel  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 

Russia,  France,  and  England  have  each 
entered  into  plighted  agreements  with 
Japan,  the  terms  of  which  expressly  and 
emphatically  reiterate  the  pledge  con- 
tained in  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  that 
the  door  into  Manchuria  shall  remain  open 
and  that  commercial  opportunities  in  that 
country  shall  be  equal  and  open  to  all 
foreign  competition.  By  an  interchange 
of  notes  between  Secretary  Root  and 
Ambassador  Takahira  at  Washington,  in 
November,  1908,  Japan  further  agreed 
mutually  with  this  nation  that  neither 
should  take  steps  toward  the  modification 
of  its  policy  as  regarded  Manchuria  with- 
out consulting  or  advising  the  other.  The 
said  interchange  of  notes  was  also  made 
the  occasion  for  mutual  reassurance  as  to 
the  "  open  door  "  and  equal  opportunity. 

And  yet,  after  all  the  treaties  and  the 
notes  and  the  lapse  of  years,  the  definition 
of  the  **  open  door  "  does  not  seem  identi- 
cal in  all  languages. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  a  celestial 
committee  of  arrangements  had  set  a 
scene,  placed  therein  an  unmistakably 
appropriate  set  of  nature's  properties,  and 
used  mankind  and  all  his  works  as  the  dumb 
show  in  their  divine  morality.  And  so 
on  an  October  late  afternoon  we  ride  out 
north  of  Mukden,  across  a  few  miles  of 
rolling  downs,  to  the  Peiling  (Northern 
Tombs),  where  lies  buried  the  Emperor 
Taitsun,  son  of  Nurhatchu,  who  founded 
the  Manchu  line.  The  Tombs  are  deeply 
hidden  in  a  sacred  forest  of  pines.  In 
October  the  thrifty  Chinese  husbandry  has 
garnered  for  fuel  or  thatch  or  fodder 
every  leaf  and  fallen  twig,  cut  and  raked 
all  the  tangle  of  dead  weeds  and  flowers 
and  vines,  so  that  we  ride  under  a  canopy 
of  branches  between  the  boles  of  the 
trees  and  down  the  glades  they  form 
over  an  autumn  forest  carpet,  dean  and 
crisp  as  a  manorial  park. 

In  the  midst,  out  of  the  deep-green 
frame  of  the  pines,  rise  the  memorial  pa- 
vilions, golden-yellow  roofed,  surrounded 
by  a   red  turreted  wall,  in  the  southern 


face  of  which  a  marble  pfUcv  lifts  its 
white  traceries  against  sky  and  trees. 
Sleepy-faced  Banner  men  guide  us  down 
long  vistas  checkered  by  slanting  after- 
noon shadows  to  Titanic  gates,  opened  by 
small  sUver  coins  and  ponderous  brass 
keys,  in  the  order  named.  Other  custo- 
dians gather,  velvet-footed,  inscrutable- 
eyed,  with  their  deep-throated  Manchu  as 
to  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go, 
and  why.  When  satisfied,  they  follow 
mutely,  men  of  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  we  become  aware  of  the  brooding 
silence  of  the  place.  Litde  bells  on  the 
pagoda  eaves  tinkle  f aindy.  Overhead  an 
evening  wind  makes  music  in  the  pine 
branches,  singing  to  sleep  the  old  Em- 
peror Taitsun. 

The  spell  is  on  us  as  we  get  our  ponies 
and  start  to  ride  back  again ;  back  from 
the  forest  of  enchantment,  out  of  this 
Chinese  Mabinogion,  across  the  downs 
which  dip  like  long,  low  waves  at  sea  with 
unsuspected  hollows,  to  the  old  gray  dty 
walls.  And  the  motif  changes  acutely. 
The  Russian  Vice-Consul,  in  his  drosky, 
rattles  down  the  road  we  cross,  two 
Cossacks  cantering  behind.  What  has 
seemed  for  some  moments  a  small 
sham  batde  in  the  distance  resolves  it- 
self, once  we  have  cleared  the  trees,  into 
a  group  of  Japanese  sportsmen  after 
snipe  along  the  marshes.  Out  to  the  left, 
coming  in  on  a  converging  line,  we  make 
out  the  unmistakable  figure  oiF  the  Ger- 
man Consul  mounted  on  his  big  black 
Russian  horse  ;  we  answer  his  far-off  Eng- 
lish "  Hello  I"  and  the  shouts  of  his  com-  . 
panions,  the  British  Imperial  Postal  Com- 
missioner and  an  Austrian  attach^  from 
Peking.  Against  the  darkening  sky-line, 
along  the  level  of  its  high  embankment, 
moves  the  slowly  crawling  silhouette  of  a 
north-bound  freight  train  on  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  and  as  we  pull  up 
our  ponies  to  cross  the  tracks,  electric 
lights  in  the  railway  setdement  and  up  the 
long  boulevard  to  the  west  gate  glitter  out 
sharply,  and  we  hear  the  urban  roll  and 
tinkle  of , tramway  wheels  and  bells. 

Over  the  mute  dty  of  Chinese  graves, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  living  town,  flocks 
of  crows  innumerable  come  wheeling 
home  in  black  squadrons  to  roost  in  the 
old  temple  trees  with  discordant  cries  for 
the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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TORE  than  once  has  it  been 
pointed  out  as  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  only 
two  institutions  of  mon- 
archical France  which 
survive  to-day  with  un- 
diminished prestige  are 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise  (consolidated  by 
Louis  XIV  in  1680)  and  the  Academic 
Fran9aise  (established  by  Richelieu  under 
Louis  XIII  in  1635).  Both  of  these 
were  originally  private  enterprises,  after  a 
while  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
The  French  Academy  was  intended  by 
Richelieu  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  French 
language  and  of  French  literature,  to  be 
a  high  court  of  letters  for  France  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  all  Europe.  Sainte- 
Beuve  declared  that  it  was  **  a  sovereign 
oi^an  of  opinion  "  in  that  it  had  upheld 
the  standard  of  taste  and  of  scholarship. 
Renan  asserted  that  it  had  always  done 
its  best  to  create  "  a  form  of  intellectual 
culture  which  shall  impose  itself  on  all 
around."  It  has  generally  gathered  to  itself 
a  large  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  French  lit- 
erature, and  all  French  men  of  letters  feel 
that  election  to  its  membership  is  the  final 
reward  of  accomplishment.  It  is  now,  as 
it  always  has  been,  a  most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  preserving  the  loftier  ideals  of 
literature.  Owing  in  some  measure  to 
the  high  eminence  of  the  French  Academy, 
there  have  been  organized  in  France  the 
four  other  academies  which  combine  with 
it  in  what  is  known  as  the  Institut  de 
France — namely,  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and, 
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finally,  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  other  French  acad- 
emies which  make  up  the  Institut  de 
France  has  been  so  obvious  that  other 
countries  have  been  moved  to  oi^ganize 
similar  associations.  Academies  closely 
akin  in  character  to  the  French  Academy 
exist  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Matthew  Arnold,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  his  suggestive  paper  on  the 
"  Literary  Influence  of  Academies,"  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  body  of  this  sort 
might  be  organized  in  England,  and  this 
hope  has  recently  been  fulfilled  by  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Academy.  As 
a  general  rule  these  ELuropean  academies 
have  been  established  by  royal  edict,  and 
they  are  under  the  protection  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  government.  This  is  not  our 
American  way  of  doing  things ;  and  there- 
fore the  difficulty  of  starting  any  academy 
here  in  the  United  States  was  greatly  in- 
creased. We  have  here  no  autocrat  like 
Richelieu  or  Louis  XIV;  and  it  would 
seem  to  us  foreign  to  the  function  of  the 
Government  for  the  Nation  to  undertake 
the  founding  of  anything  like  an  academy. 
We  prefer  to  see  things  of  this  sort  left 
to  private  initiative.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  American  precedent ; 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
at  first  a  voluntary  organization  of  certain 
scientific  men  of  the  United  States,  a 
private  body  of  scientists,  which  received 
in  1863  a  formal  act  of  incorpwi  ition 
from  Congress.  This  act  limited  the 
National    Academy   of   Sciences  to  fifty 
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members,  and  declared  that "  the  Academy 
shall,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  investigate, 
examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any 
subject  of  science  or  art.'*  And  as  a 
consequence  of  this  charter  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  makes  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  initial  difficulty  of  organizing  a  cor- 
responding body  which  should  represent 
literature,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  with 
the  same  authority  that  the  National 
Academy  represents  the  several  sciences 
lay  in  discovering  some  method  by  which 
there  might  be  selected  a  small  body  of 
men  of  an  undeniable  distinction  to  whom 
could  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  enlarging 
their  number  by  choosing  fit  associates. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  selection  of  this 
germinating  nucleus  of  a  future  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1898,  nominated  a  small  group  of  au- 
thors and  artists  to  constitute  a  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  The  quali- 
fication for  membership  in  this  body  was 
stated  to  be  **  notable  achievement  in 
art,  music,  and  literature,"  and  the  mem- 
bership was  limited  at  first  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  afterward  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  Institute  slowly 
enlarged  its  membership  until  it  had  gath- 
ered to  itself  a  large  proportion  of  the 
chief  authors  and  artists  of  the  United 
States ;  and  then  it  declared  its  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  an 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  chosen  from  the 
membership  of  the  Institute. 

It  solved  the  difficulty  of  bestowing  at 
the  start  upon  the  proposed  Academy  a 
high  standard  by  limiting  the  number  of 
the  original  members  of  this  body  to 
seven,  and  providing  for  a  progressive  re- 
sponsibility in  the  choice  of  those  to  be 
elected  later.  The  majority  of  the  Insti- 
tute believed  that  any  seven  men  thus 
chosen  by  ballot  would  certainly  be  the 
leaders  of  their  several  arts.  And  this 
belief  was  found  to  be  justified  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  The  first  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  were  thus  selected  in 
1904 ;  they  were :  William  Dean  Howells, 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  Edmund  Clar- 
ence  Stedman,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel 


Langhome  Clemens,  John  Hay,  and  Ed- 
ward MacDowell.  These  seven  original 
members  were  empowered  immediately 
to  elect  eight  more ;  and  thereupon  they 
chose  Henry  James,  Charles  Pollen 
McKim,  Henry  Adams,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  T.  R.  Lounsbury, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  These  fifteen  then  proceeded 
to  elect  five  more — Joseph  Jefferson, 
John  S.  Saigent,  R.  W.  Gilder,  H.  H. 
Fumess,  and  John  Bigelow.  And  these 
twenty  representatives  of  literature  and 
music,  painting,  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture, then  adjoined  to  themselves  ten 
more,  raising  the  membership  to  thirty. 
These  new  members  were:  Winslow 
Homer,  Carl  Schurz,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  D.  C.  French,  John 
Burroughs,  J.  F.  Rhodes,  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Horatio  W.  Parker,  and  William  M.  Sloane. 

Thus  definitely  in  existence  with  thirty 
members  carefully  chosen  by  this  selective 
process,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  adopted  a  constitution,  in 
which  it  declared  that  its  aim  was  "to 
represent  and  further  the  interests  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  literature."  It  established 
fifty  as  the  limit  of  its  membership ;  and 
here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a 
comparatively  small  number  when  we 
consider  that  the  United  States  has  twice 
the  population  of  France  and  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
is  to  represent  not  only  literature  but  also 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  whereas  the 
French  Academy,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  forty,  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent literature  only.  Elections  have  taken 
place  at  intervals  during  the  past  five 
years,  first  to  enlarge  the  membership 
from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  then  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  have  been  caused  by 
death.  There  are  still  several  vacancies 
to  be  filled  to  make  up  the  full  membership 
of  fifty.  As  now  constituted,  the  Acad- 
emy has  chosen  to  membership  one  archi- 
tect, two  composers,  two  sculptors,  eight 
painters,  and  thirty-odd  men  of  letters. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  those  already 
elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  no  competent  observer  could 
deny  that  this  membership  is  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  that  the  United  States 
has  to  show  in  poetry  and  in  fiction,  in 
history  and  in  the  drama,  in  criticism  and  in 
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scholarship,  in  music  and  in  architecture, 
in  painting  and  in  sculpture.  In  case  any 
one  who  reads  the  list  printed  elsewhere 
should  fail  to  find  on  it  the  name  of  one 
or  another  of  the  prominent  artists  or 
authors  whoiti  he  may  more  particularly 
admire,  it  may  be  well  to  record  that  three 
men  of  undeniable  distinction  have  seen 
fit  to  decline  election,  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  And  no  reader  could  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  high  character  especially  of  the  list 
of  deceased  members,  sixteen  in  all — 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  D.  C. 
Oilman,  E.  K  Hale,  J.  C.  Harris,  John 
Hay,  Bronson  Howard,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Edward  MacDowell,  C.  F.  McKim,  D.  G. 
Mitchell,  C.  E.  Norton,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Carl  Schurz,  and  Henry  C.  Lea. 
Of  a  truth,  these  men  were  all  of  them 
chiefs  in  their  several  callings. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy  are :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Howelis  ;  Chancellor,  Professor 
Sloane ;  Permanent  Secretary,  Mr.  John- 
son; Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Gilder,  and  Professor  Sloane,  one 
of  this  committee  serving  as  Treasurer. 

The  constitution  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  requires 
occasional  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
appropriate  topics,  in  order  that  its  mem- 
bers "may  be  bound  together  in  com- 
munity of  taste  and  interest."  One  of 
these  meetings  will  be  held  in  Washington 
in  December,  on  Monday  the  13  th  and 
Tuesday  the  14th.  President  Taft  has  al- 
ready signified  his  intention  to  give  a  special 
reception  for  the  Academy  at  the  White 
House  at  that  time ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  this  event  the  pending  bill  granting 
a  charter  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  will  be  passed  by  Congress.    . 

When  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  shall  have  received  its  charter 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  its  members  may  feel  assured  that 
it  has  been  solidly  established.  What 
influence  and  what  authority  it  may  acquire 
in  the  future  can  be  determined  only  by 
time.  It  will  develop  only  in  response  to 
the  demands  which  are  made  on  it.  Even 
though  it  may  have  lofty  ambitions,  it 
began  modesdy — ^as  did  the  French 
Academy,  which  was  only  a  private  gath- 
ering of  scholars  and  critics  until  Richelieu 
took  it  under  his  personal  protection. 
That  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 


Letters  should  ever  attain  to  an  equality 
with  the  French  Academy  maj^  be  more 
or  less  unlikely,  since,  as  Matthew  Ar- 
nold declared,  the  French  Academy  is 
"  an  institution  owing  its  existence  to  a 
national  bent  towards  the  things  of  the 
mind,  towards  culture,  towards  clearness, 
correctness,  and  propriety,  in  thinking  and 
speaking."  Here  in  the  United  States 
our  National  bent  is  not  that  of  the 
French ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  improper 
to  suggest  that  there  is  all  the  more 
necessity  here — or  at  least  all  the  more 
opportunity — for  a  body  which  shall  serve 
(to  quote  again  from  Matthew  Arnold) 
as  "  a  center  and  rallying  point  "  of  edu- 
cated opinion  on  such  matters  as  may  be 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  Perhaps 
occasions  may  arise  when  the  Govern- 
ment may  see  fit  to  call  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  an 
expression  of  this  educated  opinion ;  and 
even  if  such  an  occasion  should  be  de- 
layed or  should  not  arrive,  the  members 
will  gain  in  wisdom  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  association  with  one  another  and  of 
their  incorporation  into  a  single  body 
which  has  authority  to  speak  for  literature 
and  for  the  fine  arts. 

The  older  members  of  this  new  com- 
pany are  well  known  to  the  American 
people,  and  their  names  may  be  taken  as 
warrant  for  the  belief  that  an  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  is  likely  to 
be  useful,  as  a  guarantee  against  any" arro- 
gant assumption  of  undue  authority,  and 
also  as  an  assurance  that  the  Academy 
will  be  animated  by  a  desire  for  service 
to  the  community  in  whatsoever  way  the 
demand  for  this  service  may  hereafter 
make  itself  felt  At  last  there  is  in  exist- 
ence in  these  United  States  an  organization 
which  represents  the  various  arts  that 
unite  to  make  life  more  interesting  and 
better  worth  living — an  organization  which 
has  now  existed  for  five  years,  and  which 
is  justified  in  the  belief  that  it  is  genuinely 
representative  of  these  several  arts.  Cer- 
tainly no  group  of  authors  and  of  artists 
could  have  been  selected  by  any  other 
process  or  united  in  any  other  way  the 
members  of  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  know  from  experience  and  from  associ- 
ation how  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
several  aits  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people. 
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The  Proving  of  the  Prophet 

By   Edwina   Stanton   Babcock 

With  Pictures  by  Elizabeth  Howell  Ingham 


THE  disturbance  began  as  disturb- 
ances often  begin,  the  result  not 
so  much  of  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciple as  of  personal  taste.  And  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  is  not  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary  on  the  general  idea  of  uplift 
through  architecture  a  difficult  feat  ?  The 
misunderstandings  culminated  at  the  con- 
struction of  the  entrance.  The  Prophet, 
lying  on  his  stomach  for  the  better  survey, 
argued  in  favor  of  a  chaste  Greek  portico 
supported  by  four  Doric  columns.  The 
Believer,  her  apron  full  of  blocks,  stood 
by  demonstrating  as  to  the  beauty  and 
solidity  of  the  Roman  arch.  The  Wight, 
tounging  disconsolately  around  the  room, 
looked  askance  upon  the  whole  scheme. 
Urged  to  give  his  opinion,  he  refused  to 
commit  himself.  **Are  you,"  he  asked, 
"going  to  have  a  tunnel  under  it.^  Are 
you  going  to  have  a  fort  in  front  of  it  ?" 
Answered  in  the  negative,  the  Wight  sig- 
nified his  disapprobation.  "  All  right  for 
you,"  he  said ;    "I  won't  play." 

But  this  unlooked-for  withdrawal,  in- 
stead of  bringing  operations  to  a  close, 
only  served  to  show  up  the  intenser  respon- 
sibilities of  the  enterprise.  Now  arose 
the  question,  How  about  steeples  on  a 
prison  ?  How  would  the  prisoners  take 
to  the  idea  ?  Would  they  not,  considering 
their  unanimous  wish  to  lead  the  higher 
life,  yearn  for  surroundings  ecclesiastic, 
aspiring,  more  suggestive  of  the  things 
they  hitherto  had,  as  a  class,  entirely 
overlooked  ?  More  discussion,  more  in- 
decision. The  red  tape,  the  entanglement 
of  it  all,  fairly  sickened  the  Wight.  Steeples 
indeed  !  mere  finicking  1  What  prisoner 
but  would  scorn  the  attenuated  optimism 
of  steeples  ?  What  prisoner  but  would 
feel  morally  strengthened,  the  more 
encouraged  by  solid  battlements,  pali- 
sades, and  a  tunnel  running  under 
him  ?  With  the  thirst  for  reconstruction 
which  starts  the  thirst  for  destruction,  he 
lurched  near  to  the  Greek  portico.  With 
a  sudden  sweep  of  his  arm  he  leveled 
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the  outlines  of  the  penitentiary.  At  tlie 
same  time  a  blight  came  over  his  vision. 
"  Aw,"  said  the  Wight,  scornfully,  "  there 
isn't  any  prison ;  there  aren't  any  prison- 
ers— there  isn't  anything — ^it's  only  old 
blocks.     Everything's  nothing." 

There  was  a  desolation  following  in  the 
train  of  this  remark.  Whether  this  deso- 
lation was  real  or  imaginary  the  Prophet 
did  not  stop  to  see.  His  energies  were 
completely  paralyzed.  Leaving  the  ruins, 
he  sadly  and  gravely  mounted  up  into  the 
window-seat.  Here,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  withdrew 
from  the  world.  He  stared  gravely  down 
at  the  red  roof  beneath  the  window. 

But  the  Believer,  seated  by  the  ruins, 
remained  to  grieve.  Also  she  reviled  the 
weakness  of  the  Prophet.  To  give  it  all 
up  like  this !  to  her  the  thing  seemed 
pusillanimous.  There  were  the  blocks, 
there  (saving  the  slight  consideration  of 
fleshly  entity)  were  the  prisoners ;  why 
not  try  again  ?  The  Believer  was  all 
woman. 

"  Everything's  nothing,"  persisted  the 
Wight,  firmly,  morbidly.  He  spoke  out 
of  such  disillusionment,  such  ennuiy  as  he 
alone  had  achieved.  He  rather  enjoyed 
the  arid  waste  of  existence  as  his  inner 
eye  saw  it  "Nothing's  anything,"  he 
chanted  triumphantly.  The  Believer 
turned  on  him. 

"  Nothing  always  is  something  until 
you  go  and  spoil  it,"  she  accused.  "  It's 
churches,  it's  bird-houses,  it's  castles,  until 
you  call  it  just  blocks  1  You're  a  hateful 
boy  1" 

For  answer  the  Wight  picked  up  a  flying 
buttress  and  squared  off.  The  Believer, 
seizing  a  steeple,  also  squared  off.  It  was 
a  red-hot  moment,  but  it  dissipated  in 
mere  steam  and  spiitter  at  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  Prophet's  voice.  He  was 
the  oldest.  It  was  his  soul-harrowing  task 
to  keep  peace  in  the  nursery.  Now  he 
seized  upon  the  nearest  suggestion  that,  as 
he  sat  in  the  window-seat  astride  of    a 
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faded  cushion,  came  to  him.  It  was  in  a 
voice  more  casual  than  excited  that  he 
called: 

**  Look  here — angels  !  See  'em  ?  See 
'em  ?" 

Down  dropped  the  -blocks,  up  sprang 
the  combatants.  "  Where  ?"  asked  the 
Wight  and  Believer,  eagerly.  Angels  were 
tempting  bait  What  a  way  they  had  of 
circling  round  and  round  overhead — mill- 
ions of  them  one  minute,  no  sign  of  them 
the  next !  What  a  way  they  had  of  keep- 
ing themselves  to  themselves  !  Entirely 
hoky-poky  in  their  manifestations,  they 
must  be  caught,  as  it  were,  on  the  wing. 
At  best  the  Believer  could  swear  to  having 
seen  only  two,  the  Wight  never  so  much 
as  the  tail  feather  of  one.  Now  they 
gazed  hungrily  into  the  lowering  sky, 
where,  by  his  absorbed  gaze,  the  Prophet 
evidently  entertained  his  hosts.  But  no 
bright  beings  soared.  The  Believer  rubbed 
her  eyes. 

"  T  don't  see  the  littlest  smitch  of  a  one," 
she  complained.  "  Aw,"  the  Wight  spoke 
contemptuously  to  hide  the  agony  of  his 
disappointment,  "  it's  raining.  They  don't 
come  out  in  the  rain — ^it  takes  off  their 
silver  stuff — ^it  spoils  'em." 

The  Prophet  gazed  up  suddenly,  inter- 
estedly. He  was  struck  by  this  acute 
remark  of  the  Wight's  ;  he  brooded  over 
it  It  was  true,  rain  would  be  likely  to 
tarnish  the  silver  stuff.  He  could  see 
how  an  angel,  economical  of  glister,  care- 
ful for  the  general  effect  of  halo  and 
round  tire  like  the  moon,  would  be  likely 
to  eschew  such  weather.  On  rainy  days 
angels  doubtless  sat  at  home,  entirely  lady- 
like. Fie  could  imagine  them  grouped 
around  some  central  radiance,  shaking  out 
gold  and  silver  plumage,  rebroidering 
stainless  hems.  Yet,  angels  failing — and 
it  was  plain  that  they  had  failed  him — 
how  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
weary  afternoon  ? 

It  rained  hard.  From  the  nursery  win- 
dow it  seemed  to  rain  black  rain,  gray 
rain.  It  rained  rain  that  blurred  the 
panes  ai'd  made  the  trees  sticky  with 
wet  leaves,  and  beat  down  the  faces  of 
the  flowers.  Down  on  the  red  tin  roof 
below  the  window  there  was  din,  fusillade, 
the  smoke  of  battling  drops.  A  raging 
stream  ran  along  the  gutter-drain,  the  big 
leader  gushed  white   torrents,   the  rain- 


barrel  overflowed.  The  universe  seemed 
somehow  down-pelted,  insucked,  out-flat- 
tened. The  Three,  along  with  ever5rthing 
else,  felt  smitten  and  effaced. 

"  The  rain  hates  us,"  at  last  observed 
the  Wight,  gloomily.  "  It  wants  us  not  to 
have  any  fun  ;  it  wants  us  to  stay  in  the 
house  all  our  lives." 

The  Wight  was  at  best  a  melancholy 
character.  He  had  gummidged  along  to 
seven  years  with  a  spirit  that  would  have 
been  fairly  suicidal  except  for  its  lack  of 
initiative.  The  pleasant  platitudes,  the 
homeopathic  philosophies  of  **  Little  Drops 
of  Water  "  were  not  for  him.  To  him,  if 
it  rained,  it  rained.  Whether  vitriol  or 
attar  of  roses  made  no  matter.  Now  he 
smeared  a  dreary  finger  along  the  panes 
in  cabalistic  outlining  of  his  mood.  "  It 
hates  us,"  he  repeated. 

"  If  the  drops  were  all  different  colors, 
red  and  blue  and  green,  or  if  they  were 
beads  and  we  could  catch  them  and  string 
them  into  necklaces,  I  wouldn't  care  so 
much,"  said  the  Believer.  "  But  it  isn't 
drops  of  rain,  it's  ropes  of  rain ;  it's  what 
Cook  calls  'pouring' — she  has  a  nice 
funny  song  about  it,  Cook  has."  With  a 
view  to  general  entertainment,  the  Be- 
liever raised  her  small  voice  against  the 
elements,  delivering  Cook's  song : 

•*  It's  raining,  it's  pouring,  old  men  are  snor- 
ing, 

It's  raining,  it's  pouring,  old  men  are  snor- 
ing, 

It's  raining,  it's  pouring,  old  men  are  snor- 
ing, 

It's  raining,  it's  pouring,  old  men  are  snor- 
ing." 

This  song,  it  was  true,  was  short  It 
was  to  a  certain  degree  unsatisfactory 
and  lacking  outline  and  climax,  but  to  the 
resourceful  Believer,  sung  over  and  over 
again,  each  time  with  some  new  nasal 
intonation  or  with  difference  in  key  and 
measure,  it  held  great  charm.  To  her 
mind,  as  she  crooned  it,  came  strange  pic- 
tures of  the  somnolent  old  men,  lined  up 
against  walls  stretching  away  into  infinity, 
snoring  with  a  concerted  drone  that  one 
could  hardly  distinguish  from  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  stifling  rain.  Slightly 
terrifying  to  the  Believer  were  these  som- 
nolent old  men — ^if  she  had  been  alone  in 
the  nursery  she  would  not  have  dared  to 
sing  about  them ;  as  it  was,  surrounded 
by  an  audience,  she   found  them  gro- 
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27  NoTember 


tesquely  attractive.  They  gave  her  some- 
thii^^  to  think  about,  and  she  bent  to  her 
chanting : 

"/fx   raining — ifs  pouring— eld  men  are 
snoring. 

But  if  the  luckless  Believer  had  any 
idea  of  relieving  the  general  monotony, 
she  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
With  rising  gayety  she  sang  her  rune  six 
times.  The  Wight,  gloomily  listening, 
regretted  that  he  himself  had  not  estab- 
lished connections  with  the  old  men.  He 
cast  about  for  a  way  of  depriving  the 
Believer  of  their  fascinating  society.  At 
the  seventh  time  he  decided  to  sever  her 
connections  with  them.  He  looked  at 
her,  then  at  the  cbsed  nursery  door.  He 
was  ominous. 

"  You  know  we  aren't  allowed  to  sing 
that,"  he  growled.  "  It's  common.  It's 
like  *  Yes,  sbee,  horse  and  buggee.'  It's 
like  *  You  bet '  and  *  That's  the  ticket' " 
The  Wight  dwelt  lingeringly  on  these 
delicious  forbidden  expressions.  "You 
mustn't  sing  common  things — if  you  do, 
I'U  go  and  telL" 

"* That's  the  ticket'  isn't  common," 
said  the  Believer,  querulously,  "  it's  nice — 
it's  what  the  Patch  boy  says." 

Even  for  the  Wight  there  was  no  dis- 
puting the  integrity  of  the  Patch  boy. 
Such  a  creature  of  wisdom — such  a  mas- 
ter of  the  arts !  A  romantic  i>erson  who 
preserved  all  the  unities  by  Uving  on  a 
Patch,  wearing  patches,  and  having  a 
mother  who  was  a  cross-patch.  The 
Wight  considered.  "Well,"  he  argued 
finally,  "he  says  it  because  he  doesn't 
know  it's  common,  he  thinks  it's  nice ;  if 
he  knew,  he  wouldn't  say  it." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  The  Be- 
liever pondered.  She  mourned;  the 
Patch  boy,  too — ^he  also  only  needed 
knowledge  to  be  deprived  of  aU  the  joys 
of  free  and  untrammeled  expression — 
soon  by  fatal  enlightenment  he  would  be 
done  out  of  the  juicy  triteness  of  "  That's 
the  ticket."  A  great  sorrow  welled  up 
within  her.  She  saw  the  whole  world, 
whole  regiments  of  Patch  boys  and  lonely 
mortals  like  herself,  being  stifled,  being 
cabined  away  from  the  flow  of  natural 
gayeties,  the  spicy  stream  of  "common 
things."  She  settled  down  and  deliber- 
ately moped.  Gradually  this  moping 
took  on  a  final  and  terrific  hysteria. 


"  If  I  can't  sii^  *  Old  men  are  snor- 
ing,' I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she 
wafled.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do — I 
don't  know  what  to  do."  The  cry  seemed 
to  come  from  the  very  depth  of  the  Be- 
liever's consciousness;  it  was  clear  that 
inaction  was  preying  upon  her  inmost 
vitals.  Sne  turned  upon  the  Prophet, 
entreating :  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall 
we  play  ?  Why  don 't  you  make  up  some- 
thing?" 

The  Wight  looked  a  trifle  disturbed. 
He  had  raised  a  storm,  he  dreaded  its 
breaking;  he  now  looked  for  means  to 
quell  it  "  Yes,"  he  said  hurriedly  to  the 
Prophet,  "go  on — ^why  don't  you  make 
up  something  ? " 

Make  up  something.  What  mockery  1 
The  situation  for  the  Prophet  was  hollow 
to  the  point  of  swallowing  itself.  He 
stared  out  of  the  window.  It  takes  nerve 
to  stand,  as  it  were,  lonely  on  a  peak  in 
Darien,  trying  to  read  some  meaning  into 
the  desolate  waste  around  one  with  one's 
people  standing  at  one's  back  clamoring, 
"  Why  don't  you  make  up  something  ?" 

What  sort  of  background  was  this 
against  which  to  sec  the  figures  and  ma-' 
chinery  of  one's  making  up  t  Not  only 
was  it  a  time  of  crazy  and  meaningless 
waste  on  the  part  of  the  elements,  but 
things  usually  reliable,  sedate  of  surface, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  general 
eiLtravaganza.  The  red  tin  roof  was  a 
sea  of  whirlpools  and  waterspouts.  Old 
dead  leaves,  writhing,  desperately  afraid, 
were  by  these  whirlpools  and  waterspouts 
hauled  out  of  sanctuary,  maltreated, 
cruelly  rushed  hither  and  yon.  A  fleet 
of  hickory-nut  husks,  dried  black  and  bat- 
tered, put  out  from  safe  harbor  to  sail  on 
uncharted  reckless  courses.  With  ghastly 
effects  of  shipwreck  these  nut-husks  josded 
one  another  into  the  crowded  eddy  by  the 
leader.  The  Three,  watching  them,  saw 
them  hesitate  on  the  edge  of  this  fatal 
whirlpool,  shrink  away — almost  escape — 
get  caught  again — until  finally  shell  after 
shell  detached  itself  from  the  central 
group  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
leader. 

"  There,  now  they're  gone,"  moaned  the 
Wight.  He  had  been  looking  at  the  shells ; 
suddenly  and  too  late,  he  perceived  their 
peculiar  value  as  entertainment  "  If  we 
could  only  go  out,  we  could  get  'em  and 
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set  'em  afloat  ag^n  and  play  we  were 
kings  and  they  were  wicked  people,  and 
let  'em  go  down  again,  and  see  'em  come 
out  of  the  leader  again — but  we  can't,  oh, 
dearl" 

It  was  a  Prophet's  psychological  mo- 
ment This  one  seized  it.  "No,  we 
couldn't  either ;"  he  wagged  his  head  mys- 
teriously. **  We  couldn't  'a*  got  'em  again. 
You  don't  know  what  happens  to  'em 
when  they  come  down  through  the  leader. 
They  dorCt  come  out  plain  nut-husks. 
They  get  changed  into  something  else. 
They  come  out  looking  like  water,  and 
they  sink  into  the  ground  and  travel  away 
off — and — and  come  up  hickory-nut  trees 
again." 

It  was  one  of  those  untruths  the  haunt- 
ing attraction  of  which  lies  in  its  pale 
resemblance  to  truth.  It  was  innocently 
like  all  other  improbabilities.  Good  lack, 
why  should  it  not  be  true?  Was  not 
ribbon-grass,  with  its  countiess  patterns, 
all  alike,  yet  all  different,  true?  Were 
not  poUywogs,  mere  pond  punctuations, 
as  it  seemed,  yet  full  of  the  wondrous  ego 
of  frog,  true?  Were  not  soap-bubbles, 
things  that  ensphered  the  color  and  stuff 
and  movement  of  dreams,  only  to  burst 
in  wet  flashes  of  nothingness,  true  ?  The 
Wight,  staring  at  the  Prophet  over  the 
melancholy  dribble  of  his  plaid  necktie, 
almost  smiled.  To  him  this  idea  of  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  nut-hUsks  was 
irresistible.  "  They  do  not,  either  ;  how 
do  you  know  they  do?"  he  demanded. 
The  challenge  might  seem  unanswerable, 
but,  coming  from  the  Wight,  it  was  a 
handsome  tribute. 

**  I  know  it,"  the  Prophet  replied,  orac- 
ularly, "  the  same  as  I  know  everything. 
I  see  those  nut-husks  all  sailing  out  of  th^ 
comer  together  as  if  they  were  going 
across  the  ocean.  Then  I  see  'em  all 
crowding  around  the  gutter  saying  good- 
by  to  each  other.  And  then  I  see  'cm 
go  down  the  leader-pipe,  and  then  I 
don't  see  'em,  and  then  I  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  see  hickory-nut  trees  coming 
up  in  queer  places  where  nobody  planted 
any,  and  that's  how  I  know." 

His  conferees  agreed  that  it  was  good. 
They  fell  to  helping  him  out  with  it 
They  also  saw  possibilities,  drew  infer- 
ences. 

"  Do  the  hickory-nuts  like  to  go  down 


the  dark  leader?"  asked  the  Believer, 
artistically  feigning  ignorance. 

The  Prophet  was  cautious.  "  Some  of 
'em  do  and  some  of  'em  don't,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  I  see  one  that  don't  like  it"  With  a 
stubby  finger  the  Wight  pointed  out  a 
pusillanimous  specimen  of  nut-husk  that 
had  been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  and 
struggled  to  get  out,  veering  this  way  and 
that  in  cowardly  hesitations. 

The  Prophet  considered.  "  That  one," 
he  said,  "  is  waiting  for  his  brother,  that 
other  one  that's  stuck  in  the  gutter  over 
there.  They  don't  want  to  get  lost  from 
each  other,  they  want  to  go  down  the 
leader  together,  and  come  out  together, 
and  grow  up  trees  together,  and  do  every- 
thing together  " 

This  fraternal  devotion  on  the  part  of 
the  nut-husks  was  very  interesting.  There 
was  peaceful  silence  while  the  Three  con- 
templated their  maneuvers,  their  battling 
with  the  floods  on  the  red  roof,  their 
endeavors,  sometimes  fortunate,  some- 
times futile,  to  foregather  in  an  eddy. 
As  for  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  nut- 
husk  brothers — that  of  keeping  in  the 
sam«  whirlpool  together  and  then  dashing 
suddenly  out  and  going  down  the  leader 
together,  and  afterward  (by  the  Prophet's 
slightly  unscientific  vouchsafing)  coming 
up  hickory-nut  trees  together — oh,  it  was 
all  immensely  pleasing  and  proper. 

"  One  of  the  nut-husk  brothers  is  a  little 
frightened ;  he  ke<*ps  close  to  that  old 
dead  leaf.  She  wants  him  to.  See  her 
following  him  round  and  round.  She's 
his  aunt  Not  a  mean  aunt  that  makes 
him  brush  his  teeth  and  learn  lessons,  but 
a  nice  aunt  that  brings  him  things  and 
makes  cookies  for  him.  He  doesn't  want 
to  go  away  from  her  and  slip  down  the 
dark  leader — he's  afraid  of  the  leader ;  it's 
so  dark  and  long  and  full  of  hop-toads, 
and  spiders,  and  lost  rubber-balls  all 
wrinkled  and  horrid."  Thus  the  Believer, 
staring  down  at  the  red  roof  cataclysm. 

There  was  a  short  pause  in  which  the 
Wight,  smearing  his  nose  along  the  win- 
dow-pane, commented  upon  its  refreshing 
coolness. 

"  Do  like  this,"  he  advised ;  "  it  makes 
you  feel  almost  like  lemonade  inside  of 
you." 

The  Believer  and  the  Prophet  gratefully 
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"  did  like  that ;"  and,  from  their  soothed 
though  somewhat  flattened  expressions, 
seemed  to  derive  comfort  They  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction,  whereupon  the 
flattered  Wight,  one  eye  upon  the  dreamy 
Prophet,  himself  took  up  the  case  of  the 
nut-husk  brothers.  He  professed  himself 
skeptical  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their 
devotion.  He  hinted  at  some  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  reluctant  brother,  who, 
traveling  round  and  round  the  whiri- 
pooled  roof  in  company  with  the  bedrag- 
gled old  leaf  aunt,  still  balked  at  the 
Adventure  of  the  Leader. 

"  Aw,"  apostrophized  the  Wight,  nose 
on  pane,  eying  the  vacillating  nut-husk ; 
"  aw,  go  on,  Traid-Cat  I  Look  at  your 
brave  brother,  sailing  right  up  to  the  leader 
hole — ^all  ready  to  go  down,  and  waiting 
for  you  I  Why  don't  you  hurry,  Ciy-Baby  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  Three 
awaited  the  response  of  the  cowardly  nut- 
husk  to  this  challenge. 

"  Aw,"  said  the  Wight  again,  "  look 
at  him — he's  sticking  himself  to  his  aunt 
— he  wants  her  to  keep  hold  of  his  hand." 

It  was  true.  Whatever  was  the  motive 
of  the  recreant  nut-husk,  his  behavior  was 
most  scandalous.  Beaten  here  and  there 
by  the  driving  rain,  persistently  followed 
by  the  crazy  old  leaf,  all  the  original  dig- 
nity of  his  position  was  lost;  over  and 
over  again  he  let  slip  his  chance  to  escape 
his  female  relative's  clutches  and  dive  with 
his  devoted  brother  into  the  only  avenue 
of  escape. 

But,  in  spite  of  app>earances,  the  Prophet 
believed  in  him.  Somewhat  earnestly  he 
took  his  part.  He  recommended  the 
Wight  not  too  hastily  to  condemn.  He 
suggested  that  appearances  were  some- 
times deceitful. 

"  I  wouldn't  make  fun  of  him,  Ted. 
The  poor  thing  I  Look  at  him.  I  do 
believe  he's  trying  to  save  his  aunt's  life !" 
The  Prophet  indicated,  now  executing 
various  maudlin  maneuvers  of  her  own, 
the  doughty  old  leaf  relative.  **  The  silly 
old  goose  !"  was  his  commiserating  com- 
ment "  See  her  spin  round  and  round. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  nice,  kind  nut- 
husk  she'd  have  been  drowned  long  ago." 

"  The  window-pane's  got  tears  on  it," 
complained  the  Believer.  She  drew  pa- 
thetic fingers  down  the  glass.  "  I  can't  see 
very  well.     I  wish,"  she  resumed  uncon- 


ventionally, "  I  wish  I  was  out  there  on 
the  roof  without  any  dothes  on  and  the 
drops  fallii^  on  me." 

"  That  wouldn't  be  nice,"  reiMX)ved  the 
Prophet,  perfunctorily. 

"  /  think  it  would  be  nice,"  the  litde 
Believer  persisted.  **  See  how  the  litde 
drops  splash.  I  wish  they  were  lemon- 
drops." 

For  a  moment  the  Prophet  looked  at 
her  guardedly,  then — 

"They  are  candy,"  he  announced 
"  Rain,"  still  covertiy  regarding  her,  "  rain 
is  a  kind  of  candy — ^to  the  flowers  and  the 
trees." 

"  Oh,  dear,  then  I  wish  /was  a  flower  I 
See  all  the  lemon^irop  rain-candy  they're 
getting."  The  Believer  already  b^judged 
the  blossoms  their  wings  and  their  joyous 
confidential  friendship  with  uncatchable 
birds  and  butterflies  and  bumblebees; 
now,  it  appeared,  by  reason  of  this  trans- 
mutation of  raindrops  into  fairy  sweets, 
she  must  further  envy  them.  Her  brow 
clouded ;  her  mouth  took  on  the  dolorous 
lines  the  Prophet  had  grown  to  dread. 

"  Keep  looking  at  the  nut-husks,"  he 
advised,  somewhat  hastily.  "They're 
getting  interestinger  and  interestinger — 
they  neither  of  them  want  to  take  care  of 
their  old  aunt;  and  she  keeps  hanging 
on  to  them  and  telling  them  they  mustn't 
go  down  the  leader,  but  that  they  must 
stay  on  the  red  roof  and  get  drowned  with 
her,  and  they  are  talking  to  each  other 
about  it  and  sajdng  how  they  don't  want 
to — look  at  'em — ^look  at  'eml" 

Once  more  his  counsels  prevailed.  Once 
more  the  Three  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  struggles  on  the  red  roof  below  their 
window.  They  saw,  half  fearfully,  the 
transition  of  the  devoted  brothers  from 
whirlpool  to  whirlpool,  noted  the  crabbed 
old  leaf  desperately  dogging  their  progress. 
They  saw  the  gray  sky  curtained  with 
rain,  unhung  with  an  angel.  They  saw 
the  wet  green  trees  tossing,  the  brown 
rivulets  raging ;  here  the  depressing  sight 
of  a  bedraggled  bird,  there  the  amusing 
spectacle  of  an  unsheltered  chicken — ^the 
whole  mad  scene  of  sane  things  when 
handled  by  that  crazy  stage-manager,  a 
rainy  day. 

From  time  to  time  the  Prophet  broke 
the  silence  with  agreeable  and  stimulating 
comment.     He  explained  the  predicament 
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of  the  nut-husk  brothers,  how  presently 
they,  much  against  their  wills,  would  fed 
it  necessary  to  drown  the  old  aunt  in 
order  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  action 
essentia]  to  those  who  go  on  the  Adventure 
of  the  Leader.  When  the  Wight,  always 
ready  with  a  suggestion,  mtimated  that 
the  aimt  might  be  willing  to  commit  sui- 
cide herself  could  she  be  made  aware  of 
her  dead  weight  on  two  ardent  and  en- 
terprising relatives,  the  Prophet  calmly 
reproved  him. 

"  The  idea  I"  he  argued,  solemnly  ; 
"  the  idea  1  can't  you  see  that  she  never 
could  be  as  nice  and  unselfish  as  that  ? 
She's  nothing  but  a  bothering  old  thing. 
Can't  you  hear  her  squawking  and  scream- 
ing and  acting  silly  as  anything  ?" 

His  hearers  maintained  that  they  could 
hear  the  squawking  and  screaming,  but 
that,  in  their  ignorance  of  leaf-aunt  charac- 
ter, they  had  supposed  the  commotion  to 
be  merely  the  generous  outcry  of  the  aunt 
that  the  two  nut-husk  brothers  should  not 
mind  her,  but  proceed  on  the  Adventure 
of  the  Leader. 

The  Prophet,  wise  from  experience, 
then  knew  that  die  premises  necessary  to 
the  successful  staging  of  the  red  roof 
play  were  established.  Vice  and  virtue, 
so  to  speak,  were  at  their  old  fisticuffs. 

"  Pretty  soon,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  the 
brothers  will  get  so  they  can't  stand  her 
any  more.  They  will  send  for  some  of 
their  other  brothers  to  come  in  private 
ships  and  take  her  away.  1 11  be  glad  when 
those  pirate  ships  come  sailing  along — 
won't  you  ? — for  then  those  two  nice 
nut-husk  brothers  that  love  each  other  so 
can  get  away  and  go  down  the  leader. 
Thatll  be  nice  for  them — ^to  have  the 
other  brothers  come  and  take  that  old 
aimt  away  in  their  ships — won't  it  ?" 

Yes,  tlis  seemed  to  his  audience;  per- 
fecdy  still,  thinking  it  all  over,  good. 
The  Believer,  hugging  her  knees,  drank  it 
all  down  with  the  fervor  of  a  fanatic. 
The  Wght,  speechless,  absorbed  it  at 
every  pore.  And  so  surely  as  the  former 
felt  that  it  was  all  blissfully  true,  just  as 
surdy  did  the  latter  bide  his  time  to  con- 
front the  Prophet  with  contradictory  evi- 
dence. After  their  own  manner  did  the 
hearers  hear. 

As  for  the  Prophet,  what  did  discovery 
matter  to  him,  what  did  he  care  for  any 
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subsequent  showing  up  of  fact,  as  long  as 
for  the  present  peace  reigned  and  his 
people  np  longer  lamented  ?  Seated  astride 
of  his  faded  cushion,  as  he  might  have 
sat  a  ship  of  the  desert,  he  played  the 
old  Prophet-play  and  drew  imagery,  inter- 
pretation, meaning,  from  the  chaos  below. 

Until,  of  a  truth,  great  things  seemed 
to  happen.  The  dead-leaf  aunt,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rule  of  **  Chenhez  la 
femme^^  brought  terrible  things  to  pass. 
For  her  punishment  the  red  tin  roof  was 
lashed  by  winds  that  were  understudies  to 
Tramontana  and  Eurodydon.  Her  rela- 
tives, other  dead  leaves  (all  female,  and 
consequendy  perverse  and  foolish),  grew 
to  be  wicked  old  witches  perishing  on 
ducking-stools  and  in  caldrons.  More 
black  nut-husks,  such  as  had  escaped  the 
Hazard  of  the  Leader,  seemed  to  spread 
lateen  sails  and  turn  into  Chinese  junks 
and  privateersmen,  that  she  and  they 
might  be  hunted  down  and  done  to  death. 

There  is  a  peculiar  croon,  a  sing-song 
Edda  style,  by  which  a  Prophet  translates 
and  dilates.  It  accords  well  with  the 
drone  of  rain.  Under  its  spell  a  satis- 
faction full  and  perfect  gradually  descends. 
A  Wight  forgets  to  lament.  A  Believer 
knows  the  triumph  of  faith. 

Heigh-ho,  the  long,  low,  rakish-looking 
craft  that  bore  down  upon  each  other  and 
fought  to  Cooper  and  Marryat  conclusions  I 
Heigh-ho,  the  stately  comporting  of  heroes 
that  walked  the  plank  to  save  the  lives  of 
droves  of  heroines — ^heroines  a-plenty,  one 
for  every  man  I  Ah,  the  unsi>eakable 
mystery  of  mad  nut-husk  barks,  saiHng 
inscrutable  courses,  derelicting  themselves 
in  a  manner  so  determined,  survived  by 
regret  so  sincere,  until  it  grew  darker  and 
darker  and  one  had  to  strain  one's  eyes 
even  to  ascertain  where  the  red  roof's 
tumultuous  seas  ended  and  where  began 
the  rim  of  that  other  world-engulfing  Sea 
of  Night ;  until  red  riot  and  tempest  were 
suddenly  forgotten  at  the  entrance  of  the 
adult,  tutdary  nursery  lamp,  the  surprising 
bright  realism  of  the  nursery  tea-bell ! 

The  Wight  descended  from  the  window- 
seat  He  stretched  himself  and  yawned. 
He  thought  of  syrup  and  bread  with  a 
sense  of  rapture.  Still,  he  walked  grandly, 
as  one  returning,  somewhat  fatigued,  yet 
elated,  from  batde  and  conquest  He 
smiled  benignly  upon  Life. 
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**I  never  mind  when  it  rains,"  he 
remarked  superbly ;  "  I  don't  get  cross  and 
mad  because  I  can't  go  out  I  just  look 
out  of  the  window  and  make  up  things 
and  have  a  nice  time." 

The  Believer,  quick  to  see  the  superi- 
ority of  this  mental  attitude,  as  quickly 
assumed  it. 

"  I  do,  too,"  she  averred  grandly.  "  I 
never  get  cross  like  other  children.  On 
rainy  days  I  just  play  pirates,  and  ships, 
and  witches,  and  everything,  until  I  get  so 
I  think  I'm  in  other  countries  where  it 
isn't  raining.     That's  the  way  /do." 

The  Prophet  said  nothing.  He  still 
perched  on  his  faded  cushion,  looking  out 
of  the  window.  These  things  were  not 
for  him  to  say — ^for  him  it  had  indeed 
rained.  The  afternoon  had  been  gray, 
and  droning,  and  long.  The  universe 
that  had  dripped  and  sniveled  and  that 


had  in  so  cowardly  "a  fashion  run  away 
from  itself  in  muddy  streams  of  disiilusbn 
had  all  but  carried  him  with  it  And, 
worse  yet,  he  knew  I  He  knew  the  truth 
about  angels,  the  improbability  of  the 
devotion  of  the  nut-husk  brothers,  the 
emptiness  of  the  old-leaf-^unt  theory ;  he 
knew  by  what  undefined  power  the 
ducking-stools  and  the  Chinese  junks  had 
appeared.  But  what  shall  a  Prophet  say 
to  his  people — ^his  people  whom  he 
caused  to  see  the  Vision  he  himself  could 
not  see  ? 

"  Aw,"  said  the  Prophet,  getting  down 
out  of  the  window-seat,  "  aw,  I'm  sorry 
its  tea-time.  I  don't  care  for  syrup,  not 
very  much.  I'd  rather  have  stayed  by 
the  window.  They  were  all  going  to  do 
different  things — the  pirates  and  every- 
body— they  werp  just  waiting  till  it  got  a 
little  darker." 


NOVEMBER 

BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWB 

All  in  a  chamber 

Besprent  with  amber 
The  parting  Year  his  guests  receives. 

His  sunsets  tender 

Their  robes  of  splendor; 
Still  is  he  crowned  with  golden  leaves. 

While  yet  he  lingers 

The  Frost's  swift  fingers 
Are  weaving  him  his  wintry  shVoud  ; 

A  pall  descending 

With  crystal  blending 
Shall  veil  his  forests,  slumber-bowed. 

Beyond  this  curtain 

His  end  is  certain. 
Why,  then,  does  he  still  smile  and  sing.? 

Because  a  vision 

Of  hope  elysian 
Reveals  the  promise  of  the  spring. 
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REHEARSING   A   SCENE   FROM  "  LES   MIS^RABLES  " 

The  players  are  directed  by  the  stagre  managrer,  who  stands  at  the  left 
with  a  megaphone.   Meanwhile  the  photographer  is  focusing  his  camera 

Picture  Plays 

By 

Edward   W.   Townsend 

Mr.  Townsend's  long  experience  as  a  newspaper  writer  gave  him  a  broad  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  city,  especially  of  those  parts  of  it  where  the  picture  play  makes 
its  strongest  appeal  and  finds  its  widest  patronage.  This  knowledge  found  expression  in 
the  humorous  sketches  of  which  Chimmie  Fadden  was  the  central  figure,  and  in  other  books 
from  Mr.  Townsend's  pen.  He  knows  the  stage,  not  only  as  a  playgoer  and  critic,  but  as  a 
dramatist,  for  he  has  written  several  plays,  one  of  which  is  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
this  winter.  He  has  also,  as  he  tells  in  the  following  article,  written  picture  plays.  This  is 
doubtless  quite  a  different  art  from  that  of  the  "legitimate"  dramatist,  but  it  perhaps 
requires  no  less  of  the  dramatic  sense  and  power  of  construction. — The  Editors. 
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lAUPER  "  is  about  to  be  crowned ; 
the  coronation  chamber  fills  with 
notables,  courtiers,  soldiers,  and 
high  officials  of  the  court,  and  finally 
"  Lord  Bishop  "  enters,  following  "  Pau- 
per," who  ascends  to  the  throne ;  "  Bishop  " 
takes  the  crown  and  is  about  to  place  it 
upon  the  supposed  Prince's  head,  when 
the  real  Prince  enters.  Now  for  a  few 
seconds  the  general  movement  among 
those   composing    the    swiftly   changing 


tableaux  becomes  less  active,  but  the 
dramatic  situation  is  more  intense ;  more 
depends,  picturesquely,  upon  expression 
than  upon  large  movement ;  the  turn  of 
an  eye,  the  movement  of  a  lip,  now  inter- 
prets the  story  of  the  play,  and  as  eye 
and  lip  move  more  rapidly  than  the  whole 
body,  the  operator  at  the  camera  acceler- 
ates his  work — twenty-two  pictures  a 
minute  are  now  being  snapped  instead  of 
sixteen   or   eighteen.     Not   the  slightest 
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expression  of  **  Prince  "  or  "  Pauper  " 
but  is  caught  and  fixed  upon  the  film. 

•*  Moving  pictures "  they  were  gener- 
aly  called  a  few  years  ago,  when  rushing 
cscpcrss  trains,  radng  horses,  or  marching 
GncM^K  were  shown  on  the  screen.  Now 
it  is  more  proper  to  speak  of  picture 
pb^-s^  because  the  present  state  of  this 
anuudngly  developed  industry  of  enter- 
tainment is  laigely  along  the  line  of  pic- 
turing pla)*s — tragedy,  drama,  comedy, 
and  farce — with  all  the  details  of  the  thea- 
ter stage  except  sound  and  variety  of 
color.  Color  is  coming,  and  the  inclusion 
o(  sound,  the  spoken  word,  the  song,  the 
orchestra,  is  i^ithin  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  experts  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
worid  are  at  work  to  effect  synchronous 
and  convincing  co-operation  of  sound  and 
moN-ement  reproducing  machines. 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  write  picture 
plays,  my  mind  promptly  did  a  bit  of  pic- 
ture-making on  its  own  account ;  I  men- 
tally saw  as  the  staging  scene  for  such 
work  a  stuffy  photograph  gallery  and  a 
squad  of  undrilled  models — photogra- 
pher's models  I  But  it  was  suggested  that 
before  deciding  upon  the  offer  I  visit  the 
Company^s  studio  in  the  Bronx. 

1  speak  specifically  of  the  theater  of  the 
Kdison  Company  only  because  I  am  more 
familiar  with  that  than  with  others,  but  in  a 
general  way  the  description  will  answer  for 
the  theaters  of  the  several  other  licensed 
American  moving-picture  makers.  Picture- 
play  workshops  are  called  "  studios  "  by 
those  working  in  them,  probably  because 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  work  they  were 
Btde  more  than  large  photographic  studios, 
and  the  name  clings,  although  the  work- 
shops now  are  theaters  with  stages,  paint 
brieves,  property  and  costume  rooms, 
actors'  dressing-rooms,  stage  carpenters, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  theater  except 
the  auditorium.  I  found  at  the  Bronx 
^tablishment  a  stage  twice  as  lai^ge  as  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  lai^ge 
enough,  indeed,  for  the  production  of  two 
plays  at  one  time,  as  is  sometimes  found 
necessary.  The  nearest  resemblance  to 
a  studio  was  in  the  glass  roof  covering  the 
great  concrete  building ;  and  that  slopes 
to  the  south,  instead  of  to  the  north  light 
jis  in  artists'  studios,  for  the  work  requires 
jj]  the  daylight  which  can  be  coaxed  to 
■^  the  stage. 


Here  we  are,  then :  a  roomy  stage  with 
its  paint  bridge,  as  in  the  real  theaters, 
suspended  high  against  the  back  wall,  all 
the  familiar  mechanical  devices  of  the 
theater  stage  whereby  demons  or  downs 
may  be  shot  up  or  down  through  trap 
doors,  where  fairy  aviators  may  be  sus- 
pended and  swung  in  birdlike  flights  from 
r^ons  aloft,  corridors  with  men's  and 
women's  dressing-rooms  opening  there- 
from, a  greenroom  with  waiting  players 
in  makeup  chatting  shop,  and  offices  for 
the  stage  managers  and  executive  staff. 

Work  preliminary  to  production  runs 
parallel  with  that  in  a  Broadway  theater. 
Plays,  some  in  scenario  form,  some  fully 
developed,  are  received  by  every  mail  and 
examined  by  professional  readers,  who 
select  the  possible  for  managerial  consider- 
ation. Those  finally  accepted,  if  in  sce- 
nario— ^the  sketch  of  a  play — are  given  to 
a  playwright  to  be  fully  developed.  In  their 
final  form  plays  are  turned  over  to  a 
stage  manager,  who  first  proceeds,  as  does 
his  brother  of  Broadway,  to  draw  off  scene 
plots  for  the  painters  and  carpenters,  and 
proi>erty  and  costume  lists  for  those  in 
charge  of  those  departments.  Then  the 
people  of  the  play  are  cast  This  may  be 
done  from  the  stock  company  wholly,  but 
if  the  play  requires  a  player  of  specialized 
talent  not  found  in  the  company,  the  part 
is  filled  by  selection  of  some  player  engaged 
elsewhere,  but  at  liberty  to  work  by  day- 
light in  the  picture-play  theater. 

Up  to  this  point  the  familiar  stage 
routine  is  followed,  but  thereafter  all  is 
changed.  This  is  first  observed  in  the 
work  of  the  scenic  artists ;  they  paint  only 
in  white,  black,  and  gray,  for  the  camera 
still  ignores  colors.  But  the  work  the 
painters  produce  when  mounted  and  set 
by  the  carpenters  is  no  less  detailed  and 
complete  than  that  used  in  other  theaters. 
And  this  provision  of  scenery  is  an  expense 
which  exceeds  the  scenery  cost  in  other 
theaters.  An  elaborate  set  is  painted, 
mounted,  and  set  up  for,  say,  one  of  six 
scenes  in  a  play ;  the  scene  takes  three 
minutes  to  photc^aph,  the  camera  man 
examines  his  films,  and,  if  he  reports  *'  all 
right,"  the  stage  manager  calls  to  the 
stage  hands,  "  Strike  I"  and,  instead  of 
the  scenery  being  moved  to  the  rear,  or 
to  one  side,  or  hoisted  out  of  sight,  to 
be  used  many  times  again,  it  is  forthwith 
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The  biggest  lion  in  the  Zoo  in  repose,  and  roaring 
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A  winter's  tale 

One  scene  in  a  picture  play 


instantly  destroyed — reduced  to  lumber  debris  and  painted 
rags. 

The  players  respond  to  the  first  call  for  rehearsal 
made  up  and  dressed  for  their  •parts,  because  they  may 
be  photographed  in  the  scene  only  after  one  or  two 
hours'  rehearsal,  and  when  they  are  "  pat,"  there  must 
be  no  delay  for  dressing,  or  they  may  come  back 
"stale."  They  are  instructed  and  drilled  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  appear,  the  story  they  are  to 
tell  and  the  emotions  they  are  to  portray  by  gesture  and 
play  of  feature  alone,  and  just  at  the  moment  that  the  stage 
manager  finds  they  are  keyed  right  the  camera  begins  to 
snap — there  must  be  no  delay  then.  The  principal  people 
have  probably  read  the  play,  and  have  done  some  rehearsing 
before  a  mirror ;  but  minor  people  depend  upon  instruc- 
tion at  rehearsal  to  learn  how  their  movements  and  expres- 
sions are  to  help  interpret  a  story  they  may  never  know. 

While  the  stage  manager  is  drilling  the  players  the 
operator  is  adjusting  his  camera,  an  expert  is  controlling 
the  amount  and  direction  of  light,  and  the  stage  hands 
are  fastening  the  last  grips,  or  possibly  hanging  a  practical 
door  to  be  used  in  the  scene.  One  notices  that  some 
players  are  natural  pantomimists,  while  others  find  it 
difficult  clearly  to  express  emotions  which  are  supposed 
to  direct  their  actions  unless  they  have  lines  to  speak. 
As  picture-play  manuscripts  consist  largely  of  descriptions 
of  character,  explanations  of  emotion,  instructions  for 
entrances  and  exits,  and  other  stage  directions,  and 
contain  but  few  lines  (and  those  merely  for  guidance), 
those  players  who  must  talk  to  act  exercise  their  wits  in 
inventing  lines,  sometimes  with  surprising  results.  In  a 
play  of  my  own  there  is  a  scene  on  a  tenement  roof, 
in  which  a  stout  old  Irishwoman  comfortably  gossips  with 
a  sky-parlor  neighbor.  Enter  a  tenant  who  pretends  to 
be  an  honest  peddler,  but  who  is  more  than  suspected 
of  being  a  sneak  thief — and  looks  it.  During  rehearsals 
the  capable  actress  playing  the  Irishwoman  had  admirably 
expressed  her  objection  to  the  presence  of  the  thief  with 
action  and  muttered  rage.  But  when  the  scene  was  on, 
the  camera  clicking  sixteen  pictures  a  minute,  the  stage 
manager  shouting  warnings  and  directions  designed  to 
keep  every  one  keyed  up,  the  actress  suddenly  found 
need  of  speech  to  help  her  express  her  objections  to  the 
thief.  Her  sputters  of  honest  rage  were  not  enough. 
Staring  at  him  as  he  deposited  his  fake  peddler  pack 
near  her,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  quaint  backward  jump  of 
her  memory  to  aid  extempore  speech :  **  Get  along  wid 
ye,  thief  that  ye  ar-re  !  Sure  it's  little  ye  look  now  like 
ye  did  whin  I  seen  ye  last,  playing  dude  wid  Jahn  Drew!" 

This  was  too  much.  The  player  thief  had  appeared  in 
a  Drew  company  as  a  fop  the  while  the  player  Irishwoman 
was  sweeping  the  stage  in  the  finery  of  an  aristocratic 
dowager.  The  pathetically  drawn  face  of  the  thief  twinged 
with  the  pain  of  effort  to  control  expression,  but  all  illusion 
was  suddenly  shattered  by  a  hearty  guffaw — and  the  scene 
had  to  be  started  all  over  again. 
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Some  of  the  picture-play  makers  do 
inside  or  "  studio  "  work  exclusively,  some 
outside  work  altogether,  and  some,  like 
the  Edison  and  other  American  makers 
and  the  best  of  the  French,  combine  inside 
and  outside  work  at  times,  but  give  pref- 
erence to  wholly  inside  work.  The  reality 
of  outside  pictures  gave  them  their  first 
popularity,  but  inside  work  is  better,  and 
the  players  dislike  outside  work.  On  the 
streets  they  are  the  objects  of  overcurious 
observation  and  subject  to  outspoken 
criticism.     The  conditions  make  a  seeming 


who  produces  plays  for  the  Liebler  firm. 
To  an  anguished  playwright  lamenting 
cuts  of  his  lines,  Ford  replied,  "Every 
substitution  of  action  for  lines  increases 
the  chance  of  your  play  being  a  scream 
instead  of  bloomer." 

A  full-length  picture-play  film  is  about 
1,000  feet  long  and  contains  about 
16,000  separate  pictures  of  a  play  which 
takes  about  eighteen  minutes  to  "per- 
form"— that  is,  to  be  projected  on  the 
familiar  screen  in  the  darkened  theater. 
It  will  surprise  those  who  have  seen  these 


ACTING   A   PICTURE  PLAY 

The  stasre  mana^rer  (who  is  gresturing"  forcefully  at  the  rigrht)  is  a  very  prominent  figure 
in  the  action  on  the  studio  stai^e.  But  bemg  outside  the  range  of  the  camera,  he  ap- 
pears not  at  all  when  the  play  is  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  the  picture  play  theater 


paradox:  greater  reality  is  effected  by 
artificial  effects ;  the  players  perform  better 
when  surrounded  by  painted  scenery  and 
the  trappings  and  atmosphere  of  the  stage. 
Maurice  Barrymore  once  drawled  at  an 
advocate  of  "  stage  realism :"  "  After  all, 
old  chap,  there  is  not  so  much  art  in  real 
water  as  in  a  water  cloth  heaving  in  billows 
produced  by  a  squad  of  supers  trained  by 
Dave  Belasco  to  rise  and  kneel  in  wave- 
like rhythm." 

Picture  plays  must  tell  stories  which 
can  be  plainly  interpreted  by  action,  and 
that  they  are  so  told,  and  generally  well 
told,  justifies  a  dictum  of  Hugh  Ford, 


picture  plays  shown  on  a  screen  12  x  16 
feet  to  learn  that  the  pictures  on  the  film 
are  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square ; 
but  that  surprise  will  be  nothing  to  that 
of  the  amateur  photographer  when  he 
learns  that  the  expert  workman  who  de- 
velops 16,000  negatives  at  once  could, 
with  perfect  comfort  and  propriety,  wear 
white  kid  gloves  while  doing  so,  for  all 
that  process,  so  dire  and  dirty  to  the  ama- 
teur, the  washing,  fixing,  drying,  and 
whatsoever  else  which  harrows  the  mind 
and  blackens  the  hands  of  the  amateur,  is 
done  at  the  studios  in  and  through  and  by 
electrically  operated  vats  and  drums  and 
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A   FIGHT   IN   MIDAIR   AS   ACTED   IN    THE   PICTURE   PLAY    THEATER 

A  part  of  a  full-lensth  picture  play  film  enlarged.    Begin  at  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  corner  and  look  down  columns  I,  2,  and  3 
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A   SCENE   IN   THE   PICTURE   PLAY   THEATER 

The  players  are  surrounded  with  all  the  details  of  the  stagre  of  a  real  theater.    There 
are  only  lackinsr  the  spoken  word  and  color— the  scenery  is  painted  in  black  and  white 


spindles  and  whatever.  The  long  roll  of 
film,  having  been  developed,  is  sent  to  the 
department  where  are  made  as  many  du- 
plicates, positives,  as  are  required  for  the 
trade.  The  distribution  of  the  reproduced 
reels  throughout  the  world  is  in  the  hands 
of  agencies,  who  act  for  the  manufacturer 
as  distributers  of  periodicals  act  for  maga- 
zine publishers. 

A  good  purpose  is  well  served  through 
a  friendly  agreement  reached  between  the 
principal  picture-play  makers  and  the 
organized  representatives  of  a  number  of 
well-known  church,  ethical,  charity,  and 
political  societies.  With  the  resolve  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  output  ethically 
and  artistically,  and  especially  to  discour- 
age and,  if  possible,  wholly  prevent  the 
making  and  display  of  pictures  objection- 
able to  the  moral  or  physical  senses,  a 
combination  of  makers,  known  as  "  The 
Licensed  Manufacturers  of  Films  "  volun- 
teered to  submit,  without  appeal,  all  of  their 
pictures  to  the  Committee  on  Censoring  of 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  representing 
the  City  Vigilance  League,  Ethical  Society 


League,  Federation  of  Churches,  League 
of  Political  Education,  Neighborhood 
Workers'  Association,  People's  Institute, 
Public  Educational  Association,  Public 
Schools,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  Woman's  Municipal  League,  and 
the  Association  of  Moving  Picture  Exhib- 
itors of  New  York  State.  On  one  day  of 
each  week  the  Censoring  Committee  meets 
in  a  room  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
where  the  previous  week's  output  of  the 
licensed  makers  is  displayed  on  a  screen, 
and  a  vote  of  the  censors  is  passed  on  each 
picture  shown.  The  sincerity  of  the  makers 
in  entering  into  this  compact  in  the  interest 
of  public  morals  has  been  tested :  two  or 
three  films  have  been  voted  against,  and, 
without  protest,  the  makers  have  thrown 
the  censored  films  on  the  scrap  heap, 
although  in  no  instance  was  the  objection 
based  upon  a  question  of  morals,  but  of 
taste  in  the  matter  of  entertainment  for 
women  and  children.  Under  this  plan  is 
submitted  the  work  of  these  American 
makers :  Biograph,  Edison,  E^sanay, 
Kalem,  Lubin,  G.  Melies,  Selig,  and  Vita- 
graph  Companies ;  the  Gaumont  and  Path^ 
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Frferes  Companies,  of  Paris ;  and  the  Urban  tures.     Each  year  thousands  of  new  thea- 

Company,  of  London.  ter-goers  come  from  the  number  of  those 

It  is  a  big  and  important  business,  with  whose  previous  knowledge  of  plays  has  been 

such  authors  as  Mark  Twain  supplying  lit-  largely  gained  from  moving-picture  plays, 

erary  material ;  with  such  artists  as  Mile,  in  which  a  dramatic  story  has  been  told 

Pilar  Morin  interpreting  stories  before  the  by  action  alone.    It  is  of  some  significance, 

camera.     But  its  greatest  importance  lies  surely,  that  of  a  score  of  plays  withdrawn 

in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  practically  all  as  failures  in  New  York  within  the  year 

the  dramatic  entertainment  for  millions  of  the  most  common  complaint  against  them 

eager  seekers  for  such  form  of  amusement,  has  been  that  they  were  *'  too  talky."     It 

And  is  it  not  possible  that  this  business  is  a  bold  thought,  and  one  summons  all 

of  manufactured  amusement  for  hundreds  his  hardihood  to  suggest  it,  but  Mr.  G.  B. 

of  thousands  daily  may  exert  an  influence  Shaw   might   have   prospered    more   on 

upon  those  who  make  the  dramas  for  the  the  stage  had  he  not  chanced  to  seek  suc- 

vocal  stage  ?     I  even  venture  the  opinion  r  cess  just  when  the  picture  play  had  come 

that  one  contributing  cause  of  the  failure]  to  prove  that  the  less  the  player  says  and 

of  a  number  of  plays  within  the  last  yearj  the  more  he  does  the  more  chance  the 

can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  play  pic-  play  has  for  success. 


THE    FAIRIES'    LAMENT 

BY    MARIE    CONWAY    OBMLER 

We  are  banished  from  the  trusting  heart  of  childhood, 

We  have  vanished  from  the  valley  and  the  glen. 
And  the  daisied  upland  slopes,  the  ferny  wildwood, 

All  have  lost  the  flitting  forms  of  fairy  men. 
Cold  and  empty  are  the  couches  in  the  flowers, 

Long  deserted  is  the  circle  'neath  the  moon. 
All  forlorn  the  feasting-places  and  the  bowers. 

And  the  world  has  lost  the  lilt  of  elfin  shoon. 

When  the  moonlight's  magic  spell  is  on  the  meadows, 

There  is  none  to  hear  us  calling  shrilly  sweet ; 
In  the  secret  twilight's  shy  and  shifting  shadows 

There  is  none  to  note  the  flight  of  fairy  feet. 
Every  hill  is  bare  of  scarlet  cap  and  feather. 

And  the  lonesome  moor  no  mystic  music  croons; 
Elfin  ale  is  brewed  no  more  amid  the  heather, 

And  but  drifting  dust  are  they  who  read  our  runes. 

You  have  lost  us;  we  have  vanished  from  our  places, 

We  whose  joyous  lore  was  bom  of  Spring  and  Youth. 
If  you  long  to  glimpse  again  our  wistful  faces. 

You  must  seek  us  in  the  land  where  Dream  is  Truth; 
Where  the  blighting  storm  of  reason  never  rages, 

Where  no  doubt  may  dim  that  clear  and  cloudless  clim*^ 
Where  the  happy  heart  of  childhood  never  ages, 

In  the  lovely  Land  of  Once  upon  a  Time. 
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The  Treasure  Room 

By   H.  Addington   Bruce 


Y 


A  VOLUME  OF  OLD  MONASTIC 
MANUSCRIPTS  WITH  THE  ORIGI- 
NAL IRON   CHAIN  STILL  ATTACHED 


"OUR  intention  toward  the  Univer- 
sity which  embodies  our  best  spirit 
of  New  England  touches  me  very 
deeply,  and  hereafter  will  move  many  others 
as  it  now  moves  me,"  wrote  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  warmly 
approving  Carlyle's  announced  purpose  of 
making  a  bequest  of  books  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. "  You  could  not,  I  am  sure,  place 
these  books  anywhere  where  such  intrinsic 
merit  and  literary  interest  as  they  have  would 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  or  where  they 
would  be  regarded  from  their  association  with 
your  life  with  more  grateful  and  reverent 
honor  than  among  the  students  and  scholars 
of  Cambridge." 

These  lines  admirably  sum  up  not  merely 
Professor  Norton's  opinion  but  a  widespread 
sentiment,  and  a  sentiment  which  has  brought 
to  Harvard,  during  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years  of  its  existence,  an  im- 
mense store  of  literary  treasures.  From  the 
day  when  John  Harvard  bequeathed  his  curious 
but  inestimably  precious  collection  of  books 
to  the  University  that  bears  his  name  book-lovers  have  lavished  upon  it  their  choicest 
possessions,  confident  that  their  gifts  would  be  held  in  due  and  perpetual  esteem. 
Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  Harvard  Ubrary — boasting  to-day  more 
than  a  million  books  and  pamphlets  and  twenty  thousand  maps — ^is  indebted  to  indi- 
vidual donations,  not  alone  from  sons  of  Harvard  and  other  patriotic  Americans,  but 
from  admirers  and  well-wishers  of  the  University  in  many  foreign  lands.  Only  last 
year  a  single  gift  increased  its  resources  by  eight  thousand  volumes,  including  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  volumes  of  "incunabula,"  or  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  more  than  two  thousand  sixteenth-century  books. 

Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  but  recently  that  Harvard  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
desires  of  its  benefactors  in  the  way  of  providing  adequate  and  appropriate  accommo- 
dation for  their  gifts.  The  "  students  and  scholars  "  of  Cambridge  have  unquestion- 
ably appreciated  at  their  full  value  the  treasures  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  But  they 
have  not  always  known  what  to  do  with  them.  The  library  building — Gore  Hall — 
was  long  ago  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  needs  of  the  faculty  and  students  for 
"  working  material "  being  of  paramount  importance,  the  more  accessible  portions  of 
the  building  were  quite  properly  given  over  to  books  most  likely  to  be  in  demand, 
all  others  being  relegated  to  storage,  or,  if  they  were'regarded  as  especially  valuable, 
being  locked  up  in  closets  for  safe-keeping.  One  would  come  across  these  closets  in 
all  parts  of  the  "  stacks  " — ^narrow,  upright  affairs,  their  oaken  doors  preventing  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  rare  tomes  and  manuscripts  that  they  contained. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  when  funds  were  secured  to  build  an  addition  to  Gore 
Hall,  the  librarian,  Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  determined  to  set  apart  in  the  addition  a 
room — to  be  known  as  the  "  Treasure  Room  " — in  which  might  be  brought  together 
from  their  scattered  hiding-places  all  books  exceptionally  prized  because  of  their  age. 
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rarity,  or  personal  associations.  The  re- 
sult has  been  to  invest  Harvard  with 
a  new  charm  for  the.  stranger,  who,  if  he 
happen  to  be  in  Cambridge  on  one  of  the 
days  when  the  Treasure  Room  is  open 
to  the  public,  should  on  no  account  fail  to 
visit  it. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  manuscripts  it 
holds  it  would  be  well  named  "  treasure 
room."  In  a  little,  thin,  parchment-cov- 
ered volume,  bound  up  with  other  writ- 
ings in  the  poet's  own  hand,  the  visitor 
will  find  the  manuscript  of  Shelley's  "  Ode 
to  a  Skylark  " — that  "  wild  and  matchless 
lyric,"  as  it  has  been  called.  Almost 
direct  to  Harvard  it  came  from  Shelley 
himself,  having  had  but  two  other  owners, 
unhappy  Clair  Clairmont,  whose  life  was 
so  pathetically  linked  with  Shelley's  and 
Byron's,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Silsbee,  of 
Salem,  who  obtained  it  from  Miss  Clair- 
mont in  Florence,  and  in  after  years  gave 
it  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Standing  by  the 
window,  the  better  to  scan  its  fading 
pages,  one  seems  for  the  moment  to  be 
no  longer  gazing  into  the  college  yard, 
with  its  background  of  Appleton  Chapel 
and  Memorial  Hall,  but  to  be  looking  out 
instead  upon  the  garden  of  the  Casa 
Ricci,  and  listening  with  Shelley  and  his 
girl  wife  to  the  spontaneous  notes  of  the 
bird  that  inspired  his 
own  outburst  of  song. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  ap- 
preciate what  Colonel 
Higginson  felt  and 
meant  when  he  de- 
clared, years  ago,  that 
"  this  littie  parch- 
ment-covered book 
seems  to  throb  with 
the  poet's  own 
heart" 

In  another  mo- 
ment, though,  the 
mind  is  back  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  eye 
rests  on  the  manu- 
script of  Longfel- 
low's "  Excelsior  " 
— a  poem  that  has 
been  so  often  par- 
odied yet  remains 
among  the  most 
popular  of  its  au- 
thor's     world-loved 


works.  Surely  no  more  fitting  reposi- 
tory for  the  original  of  this  representa- 
tive poem  by  Cambridge's  venerated 
poet  could  be  found  than  the  Har- 
vard Treasure  Room.  And  just  across 
the  aisle  from  the  case  in  which  it  rests 
is  another  famous  manuscript — ^that  of 
Thackeray's  "  Roundabout  Papers,"  given 
to  Harvard  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  whose 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thackeray. 
Critics  have  united  in  pronouncing  the 
"  Roundabout  Papers  "  a  storehouse  of 
Thackeray's  best  qualities  as  an  essayist. 
But  the  visitor,  turning  the  pages  of  the 
bulky  volume  in  which  the  manuscript  has 
been  bound,  will  be  not  so  much  interested 
in  its  literary  merits  as  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  holding  in  his  hand  the  final,  corrected 
draft  of  every  essay  as  it  went  from  I'hack- 
eray  to  the  printer,  scrawled  over  with 
emendations,  erasions,  and  interlineations, 
and  written  with  a  minuteness  that  must 
have  sorely  taxed  the  compositor's  eyes. 
It  was  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  that 
the  "  Roundabout  Papers  "  first  appeared, 
and  much  of  the  manuscript  is  written  on 
the  paper  of  that  periodical,  with  its  dis- 
tinctive imprint,  or  on  paper  of  the  Gar- 
rick  Club,  or  even  on  torn  scraps  of  paper, 
suggesting  unmistakably  that  the  great 
novelist  was  always  in  writing  trim,  no 
matter  where  he 
might  happen  to  be, 
and  was  perfectiy 
willing  to  make  use  of 
whatever  writing  ma- 
terial came  first  to 
hand. 

More  interesting 
than  the  Thackeray 
manuscript,  however, 
more  interesting  than 
the  Longfellow  or 
the  Shelley — more 
interesting,  to  my 
mind,  than  any  other 
of  the  numerous 
manuscripts  of  per- 
sonal and  historical 
value  possessed  by 
Harvard — is  a  single 
folded  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  writing 
in  the  hand  and 
bearing  the  signature 
of     Robert     Bums. 
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It  is  a  letter  from  Bums  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  begging  the  noble  lord  to  do  him 
the  honor  of  accepting  a  copy  of  a  poem 
he  has  recently  written,  and  on  the  last 
two  pages  of  the  letter  is  the  copy  of 
which  Bums  speaks — ^nothing  less  than 
his  soul-stirring  song  "  Scots  Wha  Hae." 
A  fine  bold  hand  is  the  poet's,  and  a  fine 
bold  sentiment  he  voices,  not  only  in  the 
song,  but  in  the  letter. 

"  Independant  of  my  enthusiasm  as  a 
Scotchman,"  he  assures  Buchan,  **  I  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  in  history  which 


interests  my  feelings  as  a  Man  equally 
with  the  story  of  Bannockbum.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  cmel  but  able  usurper,  lead- 
ing on  the  finest  army  in  Europe  to  extin- 
guish the  last  spark  of  freedom  among  a 
gready  daring  and  greatly  injured  People ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  desperate  relics  of  a 
gallant  Nation,  devoting  themselves  to 
rescue  their  bleeding  country,  or  perish 
with  her. 

"  Liberty  1  Thou  art  a  prize  truly  and 
indeed  invaluable!  for  never  canst  thou 
be  too  dearly  bought  1" 
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Newly  tranflated  out  of  the  original  Greek;  and 
with  the  former  tranflations  diligently  com- 
pared and  rcvifcdj  by  his  Majeftics 
fpcciall  command.  . 

9  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches. 


^   printed  by  the  ptiiiters  to  the 

Vmvtrpie  of  Cam  in  10 o«. 

si 


THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN'S   TESTAMENT,  SHOWING   HIS  AUTOGRAPH 


For  this  treasure  Harvard  is  indebted 
to  Charles  Sumner,  himself,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  fervent,  unflinchingly  courageous 
lover  of  liberty.  Moreover,  it  is  only  one 
item  in  a  collection  of  some  thirty-five 
hundred  volumes  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts that  Sumner  bequeathed  to  Har- 
vard. Besides  being  a  great  statesman, 
he  was  a  great  book-lover  and  book- 
collector,   or,   as  he  preferred  to  put  it, 
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"  a  great  lover  of  books."  Personally 
and  through  agents  he  ransacked  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  for  the  rare,  the  curious, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  old  in  books,  grad- 
ually amassing  one  of  the  richest  indi- 
vidual collections  in  the  United  States. 
Not  all  of  it  is  in  the  Treasure  Room,  but 
of  the  fi\Q  hundred  volumes  selected  by 
the  library  authorities  as  especially  de- 
serving of  a  place  there,  scarcely  one  is 
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devoid  of  interest  even  to  the  casual  vis- 
itor unversed  in  book-lore. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  vol- 
ume to  all  who  are  lovers  of  art  as  well 
as  of  literature  is  a  mediaeval  office-book 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Sumner  owned 
a  number  of  other  office-books  and  mis- 
sals, but  none  quite  the  equal  of  this. 
The  text,  done  upon  vellum  and  executed 
entirely  by  hand,  is  marvelously  clear  and 
legible;  every  page  has  an  elaborately 
illuminated  border,  and  it  is  further  orna- 
mented with  ten  full-page  illuminations 
and  twelve  miniatures.  As  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days,  a  portrait  of  the  orig- 
inal owner  is  worked  into  the  frontispiece 
illumination,  which  shows  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  St.  Bernard,  and,  kneeling, 
the  lady  who  commissioned  the  monks  to 
make  the  office-book  for  her,  and  whose 
coat  of  arms  also  appears  in  the  frontis- 
piece. The  whole  book  is  a  veritable 
blaze  of  color. 

Less  ornate,  but  still  most  impressive, 
is  a  manuscript  Bible  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, likewise  written  upon  vellum  and  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Every 
page  is  written  in  double  columns,  each 
column  containing  in  a  space  of  only  four 
and  a  half  inches  no  fewer  than  forty- 
five  lines  .of  beautifully  regular  hand- 
writing. In  grim  contrast  with  this,  yet 
at  once  catching  and  holding  the  eye,  is  a 
thick,  rugged  volume  of  monastic  manu- 
scripts on  various  religious  subjects, 
severely  bound  in  covers  of  ancient  oak, 
with  uncouth  pigskin  back,  and  attached 
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to  it  a  clanking  iron  chain.  It  still  seems 
to  carry  with  it  something  of  the  chill  of 
the  dark,  dismal  monastery  from  which, 
many,  many  years  ago,  it  first  emerged 
into  the  free  air  and  light  of  the  open 
world. 

Among  early  printed  books  in  the 
Sumner  collection  the  oldest — and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  oldest  in  the  Har- 
vard Library — is  a  copy  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas's  "  Summa  de  Articulis  Fidei," 
printed  at  Mainz  about  1460  and  attrib- 
uted to  Gutenberg.  This,  though,  is  a 
pamphlet  rather  than  a  book — a  thin, 
puny  fledgling  compared  with  the  portly 
and  dignified  Paulus  Bergenses  of  1462, 
which  is  usually  exhibited  to 
visitors  as  the  oldest  "  real  " 
book  possessed  by  Harvard. 
There  is  also  in  the  Sumner 
collection  a  fragment  of  the 
Fust  and  Schoiffher  Bible  of 
the  same  date,  the  first  Bible 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  printer 
and  the  time  and  place  of 
printing.  But  none  of  these 
is  half  so  interesting  as  a 
1533  copy  of  Erasmus's 
"  Paraphrase  on  Luke,"  with 
twenty-seven  original  draw- 
ings in  pen  and  ink  by  the 
illustrious  artist  Holbein.  Tiny 
drawings  they  are  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  pages,  but  won- 
derfully distinct  and  perfect. 
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And  even  more  precious  than  this  Holbein- 
adorned  Erasmus  is  an  English  Bible  of 
1637,  Bunyan's  own  Bible,  with  his  auto- 
graph on  the  tide-page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  every  page  frayed  and  thumbed 
as  though  by  constant  reading. 

Think  of  it  1  In  Harvard  University, 
alixR)st  next  door  to  you,  so  to  speak,  a 
Bible  beazib^  John  Bunyan's  autograph, 
arid  perhaps  the  very  Bible  that  solaced  his 
long  imprisonment  and  was  used  by  him 
in  writing  his  immortal  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress " — at  all  events,  a  Bible  that  helped 
make  him,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  a  living  concordance  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Truly  Harvard  has  cause  ^ 
to  be  grate&xt  to  Charles  Sumner. 

Scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  Bunyan 
Bible  is  a,  copy  of  Pindar  that  was  once 
owned  by  Milton,  is  liberally  besprinkled 
with  notes  in  Milton's  hand,  and  is  also 
equipped  with  a  manuscript  index  com- 
piled by  Milton.  With  the  Pindar  might 
be  named  a  Plautus,  on  its  tide-page  the 
autograph  of  the  mighty  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
before  his  time  owned  by  those  famous 
classic^  scholars  Isaac  and  Meric  Casau- 
bon,  whose  manuscript  annotations  add 
vastly  to  its  value.  A  Greek  exercise 
book  owned  by  John  Dryden  when  a 
pupil  at  Westminster  School,  and  with  his 
name  scribbled  in  it,  is  another  gem  of 
the  Sumner  collection.  So  is  Pope's  own 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  a  handsome  folio,  nearly  every 
page  showing  autograph  alterations,  many 
of  which  were  embodied  in  subsequent 
editions.  A  later  poet  whose  handwriting 
may  be  seen  in  a  Sumner  book  is  Lord 
Byron,  the  book  being  MacPherson's 
translation  of  the  "  Poems  "  of  Ossian,  in 
whose  excellencies,  as  the  annotations 
make  very  evident,  Byron  was  an  extreme 
believer.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  he  boldly 
asserts,  ^*  that  in  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
in  sincerity  and  strength  of  description — 
Ossian  may  claim  a  full  equality  of  merit 
with  Homer  himself." 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  among 
the  Sumner  collection  a  number  of  hand- 
somely bound  volumes  from  the  libraries 
of  royal  personages,  or  personages  closely 
connected  with  royalty,  notably  Louis 
XIV,  Louis  XVI,  and  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. By  far  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
teresting specimen  in  this  class  is  a  unique 


copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Petrarch's 
"Lives  of  the  Popes  and  Emperors" 
from  the  library  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
with  manuscript  notes  by  that  noble  Flor- 
entine and  his  autograph  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  page.  The  collecting  of  auto- 
graphs of  famous  people  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  one  of  Sumner's  pet  hob- 
bies. In  the  Treasure  Room  are  half  a 
dozen  autograph  scrap-books  of  his,  the 
possession  of  any  one  of  which  would 
raise  a  brother  autograph-hunter  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Here  are  a 
few  signatures — sometimes  with  letters  at 
documents  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the 
signer — that  will  indicate  sufficiently  the 
variety  and  richness  of  this  portion  of  his 
gift  to  Harvard : 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Francis  Bacon,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  Emperor 
Charles  V;  Ferdinand  V,  Isabella,  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain ;  Henry  VII,  Henry 
VIII,  Elizabeth,  Charles  II  of  England; 
Louis  XI,  Frauds  I,  Charles  IX,  Henry 
III,  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII  of  France; 
Anne  of  Austria,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
Marie  de  Medici,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Lafayette,  Lamartine,  Leibnitz,  Mirabeau, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Duke-  of  Wellington,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Browning,  Emerson,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
and  Toussaint  I'Ouverture. 

But  of  all  his  volumes  of  autographs 
there  was  none  (according  to  one  who 
knew  him  well)  in  which  Sumner  took 
such  pride  as  a  curious  littie  album  kept 
by  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  named  Camillus 
Cordoyn,  who  lived  at  Geneva  from  1608 
to  1640.  At  that  time  there  was  a  con- 
stant stream  of  travel  passing  through 
Geneva  to  and  from  Italy,  and  Cordo5m 
conceived  the  pleasant  idea  of  asking  all 
wayfarers  of  any  importance  to  inscribe 
their  names  in  his  album.  In  this  way 
he  secured  several  hundred  signatures, 
mostiy  of  German  princes,  French  noble- 
men, and  English  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads. The  majority  of  the  signers  are, 
it  must  be  said,  utterly  unknown  to  fame 
to-day;  but  there  is  one  signature  quite 
sufficient  to  make  the  book  of  inestimable 
value.     This  is  the  signature  of  Milton, 
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THE   FIRST   PAGE  OF    THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT  OF   SHELLEY's  "  TO   A   SKYLARK" 

written  in  1639,  when  the  poet  was  home-         It  was  with  reference  to  this  passage, 

ward  bound  from  an  Italian  tour.     With  which  he  had  seen  before  the  album  came 

Milton's  name,  and  in  his  hand,  are  the  to  Harvard,  that  William  Ellery  Channing 

last  two  lines  of  his  "  Comus  " — "  ...  if  declared  that  "  it  shows  that  tc»  Milton  the 

Vertue  feeble  were.  Heaven  it  self e  would  words   from   *  Comus  *   were   something 

stoop  to  her  " — and  a  most  suggestive  more  than  poetry — they  were  a  principle 

adaptation  from  Horace  :  "  The  sky,  not  of  life."     No  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 

the  mind,  I   change  when   J  cross  the  tion  is  required  to  picture  the  poet,  accom- 

sea."  panied  perhaps  by  his  Genevese  friend, 
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the  learned  theologian,  Jean  Diodati, 
gravely  seating  himself,  pen  in  hand,  while 
the  amiable  Cordoyn  eagerly  waited  to 
see  what  he  would  write.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment could  either  suspect  that  these  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  one  of  them  from  being  completely 
obscured  by  the  veil  of  forgetfulness,  or 
that,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
book  containing  these  lines  would  find  an 
honored  resting-place  "  far  across  the  sea  " 
in  the  greatest  University  of  the  New 
World — world  so  strange,  so  mysterious, 
so  little  known  to  the  people  of  Milton's 
day,  and  university  only  one  year  old  at 
the  time  Milton  wrote  in  Cordoyn 's 
album. 

Curiously  enough,  in  a  case  immediately 
back  of  the  shelves  holding  the  Sumner 
collection  is  a  collection  given  to  Harvard 
by  a  man  who,  like  Sumner,  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Milton.  This  was  Thomas 
HoUis,  better  known  around  Harvard  as 
Thomas  Hollis  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  sundry  other  Thomas 
Hollises  who  have  been  more  or  less 
closely  identified  with  the  University.  The 
Hollis  books,  as  far  as  their  interest  to 


bibliophiles  is  concerned,  are  not  for  an 
instant  comparable  with  Sumner's  gifts; 
but  they  are  held  in  scarcely  less  esteem, 
and  with  right  good  reason.  At  a  time — 
the  period  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution — ^when  Harvard  had 
comparatively  few  friends  in  the  mother 
country,  Thomas  Hollis  remained  intensely 
loyal  to  it,  showering  it  with  gifts,  as  some 
of  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him,  and 
displaying  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1774. 
And  this  without  ever  laying  eyes  on  Har- 
vard, or  even  setting  foot  on  the  soil  of 
England's  American  colonies. 

An  odd,  whimsical  man  he  must  have 
been.  He  had  a  habit,  when  binding  his 
books,  of  decorating  their  covers  with 
designs  symbolical  of  the  character  of 
the  contents,  and  whenever  the  book 
chanced  to  be  one  which  he  deemed 
"unsound"  he  gave  the  binder  strict 
orders  to  imprint  the  decorative  designs 
upside  down.  A  few  books  thus  bound 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Treasure  Room,  but 
very  few,  for  Thomas  Hollis  was  extremely 
careful  in  his  selection  of  books  for  Har- 


vard, and  as  a 
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rule  sent  only  works  of 
which  he  thoroughly  ap- 
proved. Milton,  Locke, 
and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  his  favorite  authors. 
His  first  gift  to  Harvard 
included  a  copy  of  Mil- 
ton's prose  works,  con- 
cerning the  merits  of 
which  President  Holyoke, 
in  acknowledging  the  gift, 
unfortunately  chanced  to 
comment  in  a  vein  that 
angered  the  donor.  But 
the  situation  was  saved 
for  Holyoke  and  Har- 
vard through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  mutual  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew,  of 
Boston,  who  wrote  assur- 
ing the  indignant  Mr. 
Hollis  that  President  Hol- 
yoke was  **  a  well-dis- 
posed worthy  gentieman, " 
whose  "poHtical  notions 
and  sentiments  concern- 
ing Milton,  I  am  confi- 
dent, are  not  materially 
different  from  your  own.'* 
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Hollis's  "  political  no- 
tions "  assuredly  were 
cleariy  defined  and  of  the 
most  positive  character. 
He 'was  so  fervent  an  ad- 
vocate of  political  liberty 
that  his  enemies,  and  he 
had  many,  accused  him  of 
being  "  a  rabid  Republi- 
can." He  preferred  to  call 
himself  "  a  true  Whig."  In 
the  dissensions  between 
England  and  the  colonies 
he  was  steadfastly  on  the 
side  of  the  colonies,  and 
it  was  predsely  because 
he  regarded  Harvard  as  a 
nursery  of  true  political 
principles  that  he  sent  it 
so  many  books — ^most  of 
them  concerned  with  po- 
litical or  theological  sub- 
jects, and  all  of  them  in- 
tended to  be  read  and 
pondered  by  successive 
generations  of  students. 
For  their  guidance,  too, 
it  was  his  custom  to  in- 
scribe on  the  fly-leaf  of 
many  volumes  his  per- 
sonal estimate  of  their 
value;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, contenting  himself 
with  registering  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  a  gift 
from  him,  as  when  he 
writes  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
Locke's    "  Treatises    of 

"  Thomas   Hollis,   an 
Lover  of  Liberty,  the 
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Government:" 
1    Englishman,   a 

-_  ^, —-  Principles  of  the 

Revolution,  and  the  Protestant  Succession 
in  the  House  of  Hanover,  Citizen  of  the 
World,  is  desirous  of  having  the  honor  to 
present  this  book  to  the  public  library  of 
the  College  at  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land.    London,  June  4,  1764." 

Bravo,  Thomas  Hollis  !  A  century  and 
more  has  passed  since  you  laid  down  your 
pen  forever,  but  again  we  seem  to  see 
you,  in  the  quiet  of  your  high-ceiled 
library,  reading  and  marking  and  sorting 
books  that  you  would  send  to  the  distant 
sons  of  New  England,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  strengthened  in  their  devo- 
tion to  that  liberty  which  means  so  much 
Co  you.    And  we  seem  to  see  you  also, 


at  the  tidings  of  each  new  act  of  oppres- 
sion, each  cruel  mistake  by  the  rulers  of 
Old  England,  bending  over  your  desk  and 
feverishly  penning  protest  after  protest, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  justice  will  be  done 
before  it  is  too  late.  To-day,  outside  of 
Harvard,  you  are  sheer  forgot.  But  some 
day,  when  a  master  hand  shall  write  the 
story  of  the  Englishmen  who,  in  the  face 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  pleaded  for  fair 
treatment  of  their  kinsfolk  overseas,  you 
will  come  into  your  own. 

As  turning  from  one  honest,  robust, 
full-hearted  man  to  greet  another,  the 
visitor  may  well  pass  from  the  Hollis 
books  to  the  books  given  to  Harvard  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  This  was  the  gift  that 
drew  from  Professor  Norton  the  appre- 
ciative letter  from  which  I  have  already 
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quoted.  How  it  came  to  be  made,  and 
of  what  it  consisted,  may  perhaps  best  be 
told  by  quoting  from  another  letter : 

"  For  many  years  back,"  wrote  Carlyle 
to  his  friend  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  under 
date  of  November  18,  1869,  "  a  thought 
which  I  used  to  check  again  as  fond  and 
silly,  has  been  occasionally  present  to  me, 
of  testifying  my  gratitude  to  New  England 
by  bequeathii^  to  it  my  poor  Falstaff 
regiments  of  books,  that  I  purchased  and 
used  in  writing  'Cromwell,*  and,  ditto, 
those  on  *  Frederick  the  Great' 

"  This  could  be  done,  I  often  said  to 
myself — this  could,  perhaps,  and  this 
would  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  me.  But 
who  would  march  through  Coventry  with 
such  a  set  ?  The  extreme  insignificance 
of  my  gift,  this  and  nothing  else,  always 
gave  me  pause. 

'*  Last  summer  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
meet  with  your  friend  Charles  K  Norton, 
and  renew  many  old  Massachusetts  recol- 
lections in  free  talk  with  so  genial,  grace- 
fully social,  intelligent  and  cheerful  a  man. 
To  him  I  spoke  of  the  affair,  candidly 
describing  it,  especially  the  above  ques- 
tionable feature  of  it,  so  far  as  I  could ; 
and  his  answer  then,  and  more  deliberately 
afterwards,  was  so  hopeful,  hearty,  and 
decisive  that  in  effect  it  has  dedded  me." 

As  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  Carlyle 
did  not  indicate  in  this  letter  to  what 
institution  in  New  England  he  wished  to 
bequeath  his  books.  Both  Norton  and 
Emerson  suggested  Harvard  as  the  proper 
beneficiary,  and  to  Harvard,  Carlyle  said 
in  his  blunt  way,  the  books  should  go, 
every  last  one  of  th^m  ;  and,  to  make  sure 
that  none  would  be  missing,  he  would 
forthwitli  draw  up  and  send  to  Emerson, 
by  him  to  be  given  to  Harvard,  a  manu- 
script catalogue  listing  the  entire  bequest 

This  catalogue,  with  Emerson's  letter 
to  President  Hiot  requesting  him  to  notify 
the  Corporation  of  Carlyle's  intention,  is 
now  in  the  Treasure  Room  with  the  Car- 
lyle books,  which  number  nearly  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes.  Adding  immeas- 
urably to  their  interest — and,  needless  to 
cay,  to  their  value — ^is  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  freely  annotated  by  Carlyle 
with  crisp,  pungent,  often  picturesque 
passages  of  comment  Much  of  this  is 
distinctiy,  even  brutally  unfavorable,  show- 
ing his  entire  sincerity  when  he  spoke  of 


the  "  insignificance  "  of  the  gift  Of  one 
"  Life"  of  Cromwell  he  notes,  " Finished 
my  distressing  survey  of  it,  10  April, 
1859;"  of  another,  savagely,  "Here- 
abouts there  is  an  error  in  almost  every 
line  of  it;"  while  a  third  he  brusquely 
dismisses  as  "a  foolish  cobblement" 
Nevertheless,  worthless  as  some  of  the 
books  seemed  to  him,  they  are  without 
exception  cherished  at  Harvard  by  reason 
of  their  association  with  his  rugged,  tem- 
pestuous self. 

In  the  way  of  "  books  of  associatk>n," 
however,  there  is  no  other  collection  in  the 
Treasure  Room  quite  as  rich  as  that  which 
was  formerly  owned  by  Professor  Norton. 
All  his  life  Norton  was  a  giver  of  books 
to  Harvard,  particularly  of  books  relating 
to  Dante,  and  after  his  death  the  more 
valuable  portion  of  his  laige  library  also 
went  to  the  University.  Among  the  four 
thousand  volumes  which  it  thus  acquired 
are  many  given  to  Professor  Norton  by 
their  authors,  and  representing  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  names  in  nineteenth- 
century  American  and  English  literature. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  pres- 
entation copies  from  Ruskin,  between 
whom  and  Norton,  as  is  well  known,  the 
warmest  friendship  existed.  In  one  copy 
of  Ruskin's  "Essays on  Political  Science," 
Specially  boimd  up  from  the  pages  of  The 
Comhill  Magazine,  is  this  brief  but  elo- 
quent inscription  :  "  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
With  un-economical  love.  September  6, 
1869.  J.  Ruskin."  "To  Charles  K 
Norton,  Esq.  With  many  kind  regards. 
T.  Carlyle,"  is  the  inscription  in  a  "  Sartor 
Resartus."  Dickens  is  represented  by  a 
copy  of  "David  Copperfield  " -bearing 
his  autograph,  and  by  complete  sets  of 
"  Bleak  House  "  and  "  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  "  as  origi- 
nally published  in  parts,  with  the  covers 
and  advertisements  intact  Another  val- 
uable serial  publication  in  the  Norton  col- 
lection is  the  rare  pre-Raphaelite  periodical 
The  Germ,  which  died  after  its  fourth 
number.  This  was  given  to  Professor 
Norton  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

From  James  RusseU  Lowell  he  received 
not  a  few  rare  books,  the  most  valuable 
being  an  illuminated  vellum  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  containing  St  Augus- 
tine's "  De  Caritate."  Not  far  away  rests 
a  copy  of  Dante  used  constantly  by  Lowell 
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for  many  years,  and  after  his  death  selected 
by  Professor  Norton  as  the  one  book 
from  his  friend's  library  which  he  most 
wished  to  possess.  A  still  more  interest- 
ing souvenir  of  both  Lowell  and  Norton 
is  a  copy  of  Wilson's  "  Life  of  Michel- 
angelo," borrowed  from  Professor  Norton 
by  Lowell,  and  returned  with  numerous 
marginal  corrections  and  annotations.  On 
the  fly-leaf  Lowell  had  written : 

"  This  book,  a  loan  from  C.  E.  N. 
I  have  disfigured  with  my  pen; 
Crime  hateful  both  to  gods  and  men." 

Underneath  this,  Norton  prompdy  wrote : 

"The  margins  of  this  volume  tell 
The  pen  was  held  by  J.  R.  L. 
And  that,  as  usual,  it  wrote  welL" 

Other  interesting  "books  of  associa- 
tion" in  the  Norton  collection— only  a 
few  out  of  the  scores  that  might  be  men- 
tioned— are  three  volumes  of  Linnaeus's 
"  Systema  Naturae,"  once  owned  by  the 
poet  Gray,  and  interleaved  with  manu- 
script notes  and  pen-and-ink  sketches 
done  by  Gray  himself ;  Boswell's  copy  of 
the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  with  the 
autograph  of  Dr.  Johnson's  inimitable 
biographer ;  a  copy  of  the  "  Selecta  Po- 
emata  Italianum,"  from  Southey's  library ; 
and  a  copy  of  Euripides's  "  Tragedies," 
given  to  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  by  H.  F. 
Carey.  The  collection  is  also  rich  in  early 
printed  books. 

But  the  greatest  collection  of  early 
printed  books  in  the  Treasure  Room  is  the 
Weld  Memorial  collection,  with  its  twenty- 
five  hundred  books  from  the  presses  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
These  books  were  given  to  Harvard, 
together  with  some  six  thousand  volumes 
of  a  later  date,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brandegee, 
of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  who  bought 
them  at  the  sale  of  the  famous  Bowie 
library  in  Philadelphia  last  year,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  University  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her  grandfather,  William  Fletcher 
Weld,  himself  a  great  benefactor  of  Har- 
vard. It  was  this  gift  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  opening  paragraphs,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  the  largest  single  gift  of 
books  ever  made  to  Harvard  by  an  indi- 
vidual donor.  ,     — 

It  includes  fully  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  volumes  from  the  famous  Aldine  press 
of  Venice,  notable  among  these  being  the 


extremely  rare  Theocritus  of  1495,  the 
Aristophanes  of  1498,  the  Horace  of 
1501,  and  the  Herodotus,  Lucan,  Ovid, 
Plutarch,  and  Sophocles  of  1502.  Most 
of  the  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
as  Jehan  Petit  and  the  jfitiennes  of  Paris, 
the  Rantins  of  Antwerp,  the  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Pynson  of  London — are 
represented  in  this  collection ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  alcove  containing  the 
Weld  books  will  always  be  a  favorite  nook  of 
those  visitors  to  the  Treasure  Room  who 
happen  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  first  exponents  of  the  sub- 
lime art  of  printing. 

Scattered  about  in  different  cases  are 
many  other  old  books,  interesting  not 
simply  because  of  their  age  but  because 
of  some  special  association.  Chief  among 
these  is  a  ponderous  volume  of  Dow- 
name's  "Christian  Warfare,"  the  only 
book  given  to  the  University  by  John  Har- 
vard that  is  known  to  have  survived  the 
fire  which  destroyed  thp  library  in  1764. 
There  is  also  a  copy — though  in  an  imper- 
fect condition,  it  is  true— of  the  "  Bay 
Psalm  .Book "  of  1640,  the  first  book 
printed  in  America,  and  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  books  in  the  world.  It  was 
printed — as  the  visitor  to  Harvard  will 
surely  be  interested  to  learn — ^in  Cam- 
bridge, barely  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Treasure  Room,  and  just  across 
the  street  from  Wadsworth  House.  An- 
other book  of  historic  interest  is  Eliot's 
"  Indian.Bible  "  of  1663,  the  first  Bible 
printed  on  the  American  continent. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  the  visitor 
should  be  sure  to  see  Harvard's  file  of  the 
"  Spectator,"  a  complete  set  of  the  rare 
original  folio  issue ;  and  among  exception- 
ally interesting  productions  of  to-day  the 
magnificentiy  bound  set  of  the  "  Works 
of  Frederick  the  Great,"  presented  to 
Harvard  by  Emperor  William,  and  the 
still  more  magnificent  kdition  de  luxe  of 
the  gorgeously  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Dover  House 
collection  of  works  of  art.  But  it  will  be 
prudent  to  delay  any  examination  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  catalogue  until  towards  tjie  close 
of  one's  visit.  Otherwise  one  will  inevi- 
tably linger  so  long  over  its  superb  repro- 
ductions that  littie  time  will  be  left  to  see 
aught  else  in  this  room  where  there  is  so 
much  worth  seeing. 
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loria  iSibi,  Dominf, 

Qui  natU0  r©  i>f  tjirginr . 
jBC  little  OljiHi  ttif  re  is  born, 
jEC  rose  tjjat  sprang  from  Jesse^s^t^om, 
<So  satjr  all  us  tfjat  toere  forlorn, 

Gloria  <Sibi,  pontine. 

Qui  natus  es  tit  \)irgine." 
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The  carols  quoted  here  have  been  adapted  esjjecially  for  this  article 
from  originals  written,  for  the  most  part,  between  H26  and  155<t. 
They  have  never  before  been  published  in  their  present  form. 


ery  dirty,  my  boots  are  very  thin, 
>cket  1 


iHERE  is  still  to  be  heard  in  England  at 
Christmas-time  a  little  shrill  chorus  of  the 
quaint  carol  that  may  be  as  old  as  King 
James's  day: 

"  God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 
Likewise  the  mistress  too, 
And  all  the  little  children 
That  round  the  table  strew," 

Sometimes  the  hint  is  even  broader : 

"  The  roads  are  ver 
I  have  a  little  pocket  to  put  a  penny  in.' 

A  few  other  carols,  such  as  "  God  rest  you  merrj^  gentle- 
men," survive  in  Christmas  services  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  living  choral  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  worship  of 
the  Nativ'ity  have  been  cut  and  dried  and  pressed  in  half- 
forgotten  anthologies. 

Yet  it  was  a  marvelous  thing — that  sudden  flowering  of 
Christmas  song  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
No  doubt  the  habit  had  been  growing  slowly  for  years  un- 
numbered. When  the  pagan  Saxons  kept  Yule  with  Holly- 
and-Ivy  dances,  and  with  the  procession  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
they  probably  sang  words  more  or  less  after  the  fashion  of 
the  later  carols  on  those  themes.  'I'hcy  must  have  had 
drinking  or  wassail  songs.  Traces  of  this  custom  are  seen 
in  the  oldest  carol  that  has  survived — an  Anglo-Norman 
wassail  song  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  invokes  a  curse 
upon  him  that  will  not  make  his  neighbor  drunk  in  honor  of 
*'  Dan  Noel,"  and  ends  with  the  old  Saxon  exchange  of 
healths,  <' Wassail  "  and  "  Drinkhail." 


\ 


The  ancient  savage  instinct  to  revel  at  the  winter  solstice 
died  hard.  The  early  Church  issued  decrees  against  profane 
celebrations  in  this  season,  and  yet  th^  chroniclers  report  that 
the  dancing  and  singing  went  on.  In  Yorkshire,  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  said  that  people  shouted  "  Yule  " 
in  the  churches,  and  behaved  in  unseemly  and  unchristian 
fashion.  And,  indeed,  throughout  England  at  that  time, 
when  the  Puritans  were  trying  to  impose  their  decorum  upon 
the  land  and  admitting  to  their  households  only  such  doleful 
carols,  such  "  psalms  to  hornpipes,"  as 

"  Remember,  O  thou  man, 
O  thou  man,  O  thou  man, 
Remember,  O  thou  man, 

Thy  time  is  spent ; 
Remember,  O  thou  man,  how  thou 
Art  dead  and  gone,"  etc., 

the  great  mass  of  carols  becaine  as  materialistic,  as  riotous 
perhaps,  as  they  ever  were,  even  before  the  days  of  Augustine. 
But  the  Church  very  early  had  her  seasonable  hymns,  and 
sometime — somehow — somewhere,  it  occurred  to  clerics  that, 
if  the  people  must  sing  out  their  hearts  at  Christmas,  they 
might  better  chant  holy  verses  than  pagan  ditties.  The 
Latin  hymns  they  could  not  understand — well,  give  them 
English  words.  Hence,  from  the  thirteenth  century  on,  we 
find  the  macaronic  carol  or  hymn,  such  as 

"  Saint  Mary,  mother  mild, 
AfaUr  SalutarisP 

The  oldest  form,  then,  of  the  religious  carol  is  that  in 
which  either  the  English  translates  the  Latin,  as  in 

^^  Ave  maris  Stella, 

The  star  on  the  sea," 

or  English  and  Latin  complete  each  other,  as  in 

"  Make  we  joy  in  this  feast,  in  quo  Christus  natus  est^ 
and  "  A  iaue  semper  virgo. 

Pray  thy  Son  for  me." 
About  the  year  1300  carols  in  England  were  merely  song- 
dances  associated  chiefly  with  emotions  of  spring  and  love  ; 
but  soon  after  1400  they  had  become  attached  to  the  idea 
of  Christmas.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, with  its  democratic  awakenings  in  life  and  in  literature, 
marked  the  beginning  of  this  great  impulse  of  English  song ; 
but  the  furtherance  of  the  practice  must  have  been  due  in 
part  to  the  music-loving  kings,  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Henry 
VII,  and  Henry  VIII.  Henry  VI  had  a  chapel-master  famous 
all  over  Europe ;  Edward  IV  had  a  chorus  that  filled  with 
wonder  certain  Bohemian  visitors  at  his  Court — they  said 
that  they  had  never  heard  such  music  in  their  lives ;  it  must 
surely  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudor  monarchs  we  know  that  more  than  a  score  of  ger- 
tiemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  wrote  songs,  King  Henry  VIII 
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both  attitudes ;  but  nearly  all  belong  deariy  to  the  one  class 
or  the  other. 

The  carols  of  the  first  group,  which  are  less  distinctly  to 
be  identified  with  the  clergy  than  those  of  the  second,  sing 
of  Mary  and  Joseph,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of  the  Magi,  the  childhood 
of  Jesus,  and  the  saints  whose  days  fall  within  Twelvetide. 

The  carols  of  Mary  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  popular. 
Just  befoVe  the  Reformation  there  was  even  a  fashion  of 
adapting  love-songs  to  her  worship,  such  as 

"  Who  shall  have  my  fair  lady  ? 
Who  but  1 1" 

These  carols  are  nearly  always  marked  by  an  exquisite  sim- 
plicity and  devotion.     Here  is  one: 

**  I  sing  of  a  maiden,  no  mate  she  knows ; 
The  ICing  of  all  kings  for  her  Son  she  chose. 
He  came  all  so  still  where  His  mother  was. 
As  dew  in  April  falls  on  the  grass. 
He  came  all  so  still  to  His  mother^s  bower, 
As  dew  in  April  falls  on  the  flower. 
He  came  all  so  still  where  His  mother  lay. 
As  dew  in  April  falls  on  the  spray. 
Mother  and  maid  was  never  none  but  she  ; 
Well  may  such  a  lady  God's  own  mother  be." 

This  same  simplicity  and  unaffected  sincerity  characterize 
many  of  the  carols  that  treat  of  the  Nativity  without  troubling 
deeply  about  its  spiritual  significance.  Here  is  an  example : 
"  Gloria  Tibi^  Domine^ 


Qui  natus  es  de  virgine, 
ittle  Child  there  is  yborn, 


:\ 


A  litl 

A  Rose  that  sprang  from  Jesse's  thorn. 

To  save  all  us  that  were  forlorn. 

Gloria  Tibi,  Domini^ 

Q^i  natus  es  de  virgine. 

It  fell  upon  the  high  midnight. 

The  stars  they  shone  both  fair  and  bright. 

The  angels  san^  with  all  their  might, 

Gloria  Tibt^  Domine, 

Qui  natus  es  de  virgine. 

Jesus  is  the  Child's  dear  name, 
Maid  and  mother  is  His  dame. 
And  so  our  sorrow  is  turned  to  game.' 

Gloria  Tibi,  Domine^ 

Qui  natus  es  de  virgine. 

Three  kings  there  came  with  their  presents 
Of  myrrh  and  gold  and  frankincense, 
As  clerics  sing  in  their  sequence, 

Gloria  Ttbi^  Domine^ 

Qui  natus  es  de  virgine. 

Now  sit  we  down  upon  our  knee. 
And  pray  that  Child  that  is  so  free ; 
And  with  good  heart  sing  joyfully, 

Gloria  Tibi,  Domine^ 

Qui  natus  es  de  virgine^"* 


'Joy. 


* 


The  Annunciation  carols  are  usually  dramatic  in  form  and 
very  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  following: 

REGINA   CCELI  LiETARE 

"  Gabriel,  that  angel  bright, 
Brighter  than  the  sun's  own  light, 
From  heaven  to  earth  he  took  his  flight, 
Lcetare  / 

In  Nazareth,  that  great  city, 
Before  a  maid  he  kneeled  on  knee, 
Said,  *  Mary,  now  is  God  with  thee, 
Lataref 

*  Ave  Maria,  full  of  grace, 
God  is  shining  on  thy  face, 

He  hath  chosen  in  thee  a  place, 
Latare/' 

Mary  was  afraid  of  that  sight, 
That  came  to  her  with  so  great  light ; 
Then  said  the  angel  that  was  bright, 
•  Latare  / 

*  Be  not  aghast  of  least  nor  most, 
In  thee  is  alight  the  Holy  Ghost, 
To  save  aU  souls  that  were  forlost, 

LoBiareP'' 

There  are  at  least  three  carols  that  contain  an  Annunci- 
ation to  Joseph.  In  one  of  these  the  angel  admonishes  him 
to  the  burden  of  "  Marvel  not,  Joseph ;"  in  another  he 
appears  in  a  dream  as  Joseph  lies  "  sleeping  on  a  frame," 
and  reassures  him  in  regard  to  his  "  dearest  dear." 

Shepherd  carols  seem  to  have  been  sung  in  several  of  the 
mystery  plays,  and  may  have  owed  their  popularity  to  that 
drcumstance.  They  have  a  strong  lyrical  element  in  the  use 
of  refrains,  which  in  some  cases  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
piping,  as  in  "Tyrle,  tyrlow,"  and  "  Falantidingdido."  "  The 
Jolly  Shepherd  Wat,"  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  is  a  splen- 
didly realistic  description  of  a  mediaeval  shepherd,  compara- 
ble with  scenes  in  the  "  Secunda  Pastorum  *'  of  the  Towneley 
plays.     It  begins : 

^  The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  he  sat. 
He  had  on  him  his  tabard  and  his  hat, 
His  tar-box,  his  pipe  and  his  flaeat ;' 
His  name  was  called  jolly,  jolly  Wat. 
For  he  was  a  good  herd's  boy. 

Uthoy! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

Can  I  not  sing  but  hoy, 
When  the  jolly  shepherd  made  so  much  joy  P' 

The  carols  of  the  Three  Kings  are  less  inspired,  partly, 
it  may  be,  because  the  matter  itself  was  of  more  remote 
appeal,  and  partly  because  they  tend  to  fall  into  a  morass  of 
mediaeval  symbolism.     But  one  of  them,  which  adds  to  the 

>  Flagon. 
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story  of  the  Magi  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  has  a  curious 
stanza,  memorable  for  its  imconscious  humor : 

"  The  children  of  Israel  cried  *  Wa,  wa !' 
The  mothers  of  Bethlehem  cried  *  Ba,  ba  I' 
Herod,  that  wretch,  he  laughed,  *  Aha  I* 

And  said, 
•  The  King  of  Jews  is  dead  I' " 

The  old  carol  entitled  "  Welcome  Yule  "  gives  a  little 
calendar  of  the  Christmas  saints:  Stephen  and  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  Holy  Innocents  and  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 

Among  these,  the  one  carol  that  has  survived  in  honor  of 
the  martyr  of  Canterbury  is  another  example  of  unconscious 
barbaric  humor.     Here  is  a  striking  stanza  : 

"  Before  his  altar  he  kneeled  down. 
There  they  began  to  pare  his  crown ; 
They  stirred  the  braines  up  so  *  down, 
Optans  celt  gaudia^ 

But  of  all  the  carols  for  saints'  days,  that  of  St.  Stephen 
is  the  most  delightful : 

"  Saint  Stephen  was  a  clerk  in  King  Herod's  hall, 
And  at  the  table  served  as  ever  a  Icing  should  befall. 

Stephen  came  from  the  kitchen  with  the  boar's  head  in  his 

hand ;  r 

He  saw  a  star  that  was  fair  and  bright  over  Bethlehem  stand. 

He  cast  a-down  the  boar's  head  and  went  into  the  hall : 

*  I  forsake  thee.  King  Herod,  and  thy  doings  all ! 

I  forsake  thee,  King  Herod,  and  ihy  doings  all ! 

There  is  a  child  in  Bethlehem  bom  is  better  than  we  all !' 

*  What  aileth  thee,  Stephen,  what  should  thee  befall  ? 
Lacketh  thee  either  meat  or  drink  in  King  Herod's  hall  ?' 

*  Lacketh  me  neither  meat  nor  drink  in  King  Herod's  hall ; 
There  is  a  child  in  Bethlehem  bom  is  better  than  we  all !' 

*  What  aileth  thee,  Stephen,  that  in  thee  passion  breeds  } 
Lacketh  thee  either  gold  or  fee,  or  any  rich  weeds  V 

*  Lacketh  me  neither  gold  nor  fee,  nor  any  rich  weeds ; 
There  is  a  child  in  Bethlehem  bom  shall  keep  us  in  our  needs !' 

*  That  is  all  so  true,  Stephen,  all  so  true,  I  know. 
As  the  capon  lying  in  my  dish  shall  arise  and  crow  1' 

The  word  was  not  so  soon  said  in  that  very  hall. 

The  capon  crew  *  Christus  natus  est '  among  the  lordings  all. 

*  Rise  up,  my  tormentors,  by  twos  and  by  your  lones. 

And  lead  Stephen  from  this  town  and  stone  him  with  stones.* 

Thus  they  took  Stephen,  and  stoned  him  in  the  way, 
And  therefore  is  his  Even  on  Christ's  own  day." 

Most  beautiful  among  all  the  carols  are  those  in  which  the 
poets  break  away  from  the  Biblical  text  and  imagine  the 

'Upside. 


scenes  of  Mary's  motherhood.  There  must  be  nearly  a 
score  of  these,  chiefly  lullabies.  Some  of  them  are  merely 
a  vision  of  Mary  singing,  while  in  others  the  Child  prophesies 
his  life  and  death.  In  a  few  Christ  alone  speaks.  These 
carols  are  all  marked  by  an  exquisite  musical  quality  and 
deep  tenderness.  Here  is  the  simplest  and  one  of  the 
oldest : 

"  I  saw  a  sweet  and  holy  sight: 
A  blissful  bride,  a  blossom  brip^ht 

That  mourning  made  and  mirth  among. 
A  maiden  mother,  meek  and  mild, 
In  cradle  kept  a  knav6  child 

That  softly  slept ;  she  sat  and  sang : 
^  Lullavjuliow^  lully,  lullay^  luJly^  iulfy^  lulfy^  lulfy,  iulfy^ 

Luilowy  lullvy  lullavy  baw^  baw^ 

My  bairn,  sleep  softly  now.'  '^ 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  begins 
thus: 

**  This  yesternight 
I  saw  a  sight, 

A  star  as  bright  as  day ; 
And  ever  among, 
A  maiden  sang, 
Lullay^  by-by^  lullayy 

The  f oDowing  is  similar  in  idea,  with  a  different  refrain  : 

"  But  yesternight  I  saw  a  sight, 

All  m  my  sleep : 
Mary,  that  may,  she  sang  lullay, 

And  sore  did  weep. 
To  keep  she  sought  full  fast  about 

Her  Son  from  cold  ; 
Joseph  said :  *  Wife,  my  joy,  my  life. 

Your  thought  unfold.' 
'  Nothing,  my  spouse,  is  in  this  house 

Of  right  array ; 
My  Son,  a  King  that  made  each  thing, 

Lieth  in  hay. 
^Ak,  f/iY  dear  Son,'  said  Mary ,  *  ah,  my  dear^ 
Kiss  Tny  mother,  J esu,  with  a  laughing  cheer  T 

*  My  mother  dear,  amend  your  cheer, 

And  now  be  still ; 
Thus  for  to  lie  it  is  soothly 

My  Father's  will. 
Derision,  great  Passion, 

Infinitely, 
As  it  is  found,  many  a  wound 

Then  shall  I  dree ; 
On  Calvary  that  is  so  high. 

There  shall  1  be 
Man  to  restore,  nailed  full  sore 

Upon  a  Tree !' 
'  Ah,  my  dear  Son,'  said  Mary,  *  ah,  my  dear, 
Kiss  Ihy  mother,  Jesu,  with  a  laughing  cheer  P  ^ 

Curiously  charming  with  its  Latin  baby-talk  is  the  **  Quid 
Petis,  O  FUi  ?"  found  in  a  manuscript  once  owned  by  Henry 
Vni,  and  attributed  to  a  composer  named  Pygott.    I  quote 
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only  the  first  stanza,  as  the  others  are  less  clear  and  do  not 
heighten  the  beauty  of  effect : 

'''Quidpetis.OFilir 

Mater  dulcissima  baba 
'  Quid ^etis.O  Fill  f 

Mihi  plausus^  oscula  dada  P  ' 

The  mother  full  mannerly  and  meekly  as  a  maid, 
Looking  on  her  litde  Son  so  laughing  in  lap  laid, 
So  prettily,  so  pertly,  so  passingly  unafraid, 
Full  softly  and  full  soberly  imto  her  Son  she  said : 

'  Quidpetis,  O  Fili? 

Mater  dulcissima  baba, 
Quidi>etis,  O  Filif 

Mini  plausuSy  oscula  dada  P  *' 

Some  of  the  other  refrains  are  very  sweet,  such  as : 


and 
and 


and 
and 


and 


"  Lullay,  mine  Liking,  my  dear  Son,  mine  Sweeting, 
LuUay,  my  dear  Heart,  mine  own  dear  Darling," 

"  So  blessed  be  the  time," 

"  Mother,  white  as  lily  flower, 
Your  lulling  lesseth  my  languor," 

**  Lullay,  my  Child,  and  weep  no  more," 

«  Lullay,  Jesu,  lullay,  lullay  1" 

"  Mine  own  dear  mother,  sing  lullay  I" 

"  Lullay,  lullay,  thou  little  tiny  Child," 


"  By-by,  lullaby,  by-by,  lullaby." 

More  curious  than  beautiful  are  several  legends  of  Christ's 
boyhood  in  carol  form,  such  as  "  The  Cherry-tree  Carol," 
"The  Carnal  and  the  Crane,"  and  the  doubtfully  reverent 
"The  Holy  Well"  and  "The  Bitter  Withy."  But  these 
are  too  long  to  quote. 

The  carols  in  which  the  tnirabile  mysterium  of  the  Incarna- 
tion is  treated  are  the  less  interesting  for  their  frequent 
theological  coloring;  but  they  are  full  of  quaint  ideas. 
One  curious  notion  of  that  time  is  embodied  in  the  sentence, 
Ave  Jit  ex  Eva ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sin  of  Eve  made 
possible  redemption  through  Mary.  This  idea  is  developed 
in  the  following  carol : 

"  Adam  lay  ybounden, 

Bound  in  fetters  strong ; 
Four  thousand  winters 

Thought  he  not  too  long. 
And  all  was  for  an  apple. 

An  apple  that  he  took. 


1 1  eruess  at  the  meaning  of  the  Latin : 

"  What  do  you  want,  O  my  Son  ?" 

The  sweetest  mother  croons  \pr  kisses  ?] 

"  What  do  you  want.  O  my  Son  ? 

Pat  hands  with  me  (pat-arcake  T)  and  kiss  me." 


As  clerks  have  found  y written 

In  their  book. 
Nor  had  the  apple  taken  been — 

The  apple  taken  been. 
Then  never  had  our  Laay 

A-been  heaven's  queen. 
Blessed  be  the  time 

That  apple  taken  was ; 
Therefore  let  us  sing : 

Deo  gractas  P'' 

Again,  this  group  of  carols  is  much  given  to  symbolism. 
Verses  composed  about  1426,  probably  by  John  Awdlay,  a 
blind  and  deaf  monk,  on  "  The  Flower  of  Jesse/'  illustrate 
rather  charmingly  the  possibilities  of  this  device.  I  quote 
the  last  two  stanzas  : 

"  Of  lily  and  of  rose  on  tree, 
Of  primrose  and  of  fleur-de-lys, 
Of  flowers  of  high  and  low  degree. 
The  Flower  of  Jesse  yet  first  shall  be, 
As  most  of  heal 
To  slake  our  sorrows  every  deaL 

I  pray  you,  flowers  of  this  countree, 
Wherever  ye  go,  wherever  ye  be, 
Hold  up  the  Flower  of  Good  Jesse, 
As  freshest  of  all  in  its  beautee, 
As  fairest  of  all 
That  ever  were  and  ever  shall  I" 

The  oldest  known  form  of  the  still  popular  carol  "  I  Saw 
Three  Ships  a-Sailing  "  seems  to  be  the  following,  which 
was  printed  about  1550 : 

"  There  came  a  ship — sailed  far  and  near, 
St.  Michael  sat  in  the  stem  to  steer, 

St.  John  sat  in  the  horn. 
Our  Lord  He  harped,  our  Lady  sang. 
And  all  the  bells  of  heaven  they  rang. 

On  Christ's  Sunday  at  mom." 

Whether  this  had  any  connection  with  the  mysterious 
ship  of  the  Holy  Grail  legend  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  following  carols  is  indubitable.  The  first 
belongs  probably  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  second  was 
sung  by  a  gypsy  boy  in  England  about  the  year  1860 : 

"  Lulfy,  lullay,  lully,  lullay. 

The  falcon  hath  borne  my  mate  away. 

He  bore  him  up,  he  bore  him  down. 
He  bore  him  into  an  orchard  brown. 

In  that  orchard  there  was  a  hall 
That  was  hung  with  purple  and  pall. 

And  in  that  hall  there  was  a  bed  ; 
It  was  hung  with  gold  so  red. 

And  in  that  bed  there  lies  a  Knight ; 
His  wounds  are  bleeding,  day  and  night 

By  that  bedside  kneels  a  May. 
And  she  weeps  both  night  ana  day. 

And  by  that  bedside  stands  a  stone : 
Corpus  Christi  written  thereon." 
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ALL  BELLS  IN   PARADISE 

••  Over  yonder's  a  park  which  is  newly  begun, 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 
Which  is  silver  on  the  outside  and  cold  within, 
And  I  lave  sweet  Jesus  above  eacn  thing! 

And  in  that  park  there  stands  a  hall, 
All  bells  iti  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Which  is  covered  all  over  with  purple  and  pall, 
And  I  lave  sweet  Jesus  above  each  thing! 

And  in  that  hall  there  stands  a  bed, 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Which  is  hung  all  round  with  silk  curtains  so  red, 
And  1  love  sweet  Jesus  above  each  thing! 

And  in  that  bed  there  lies  a  Knight,' 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Whose  wounds  ar^  bleeding  day  and  night, 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  c3>ove  each  thing! 

At  that  bedside  there  lies  a  Stone,' 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  kneeling  on, 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  above  each  thing! 

At  that  bed's  foot  there  lies  a  Hound,^ 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Which  licks  the  Blood  as  it  daily  runs  down, 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  above  each  thing! 

At  that  bed's  head  there  grows  a  Thorn,* 
All  bells  in  Paradise  I  heard  them  a-ring^ 

Which  was  never  so  blossomed  since  Christ  was  bom, 
And  I  love  sweet  Jesus  above  each  thing  P"* 

The  Reformation  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  carol 
mood.  With  the  dethronement  of  Mary  was  lost  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  inspiration  of  the  early  singers.  The 
lullabies  became  spiritual  balulalows.  The  saints'  carols 
ceased.  There  was  a  great  splitting  up  of  themes  and  treat- 
ment The  shepherd  carols  were  continued,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  Elizabethan  fashion  for  pastorals,  by 
well-accredited  poets;  the  Three  King  carols,  which  had 
never  been  numerous,  fell  into  desuetude.  Religious-minded 
poets  spiritualized  Cluistmas  joy,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  cherished  the  old  wassail  and  revel  songs,  together 
with  all  the  customs  of  the  Court  of  Misrule.  Various 
anonymous  collections  of  festive  carols  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  attest  the  earthy  character  of  the  popu- 
lar Christmas  songs  of  that  day.  By  Queen  Anne's  time 
the  old  national  tradition  was  practically  dead,  and  the  days 
of  broad-sheets  began.  In  these  a  few  of  the  fine  old  songs 
are  preserved,  together  with  much  that  is  worthless.  Within 
our  own  time  there  has  been  a  revival  of  mediae valism,  and 
some  few  beautiful  carols  have  been  written  imitative  of  the 
old  manner.  But  these  are  single  voices,  echoes,  and  faint 
pipings,  where  once  shouts  of  Noel,  seventeen  times  over, 
echoed  to  the  vaults  of  heaven. 


« Christ. 

•The  Church  (?). 


•  The  Law,  /.  e.,  th6  Old  Testament  (?). 

*  The  Holy  Thom  of  Glastonbury  \j). 


The  Way  of  the  Lonely  Heart 


By   Temple  Bailey 


ALWAYS  at  the  holiday  season 
I  had  followed  the  way  of .  the 
Loving  Heart,  and  my  fellow- 
traveler  had  been  One  who  laughed  with 
me  and  sang  to  the  chime  of  Christmas 
beUs. 

But  the  day  came  when  I  was  left  alone, 
and  I  knew  that  never  again  should  I  fare 
joyously,  and  that  henceforth  my  pilgrim- 
age should  be  along  twilight  paths. 

And  it  was  thus  that  I  learned  of  the 
Way  of  the  Lonely  Heart,  which  is  a 
shadowy  way,  somewhat  steep  and  stony, 
and  many  who  travel  it  need  help  to  reach 
the  heights. 

And,  following  that  way,  I  came  first 
to  Jean. 

"  May  I  breakfast  with  you  on  Christ- 
mas morning,'*  I  wrote,  "  and  help  with 
the  tree  lighting  ?"  And  her  answer 
came :  "  You  dearest  dear,  the  morning 
would  have  been  the  hardest,  and  yet  I 
must  keep  my  sadness  from  the  boy." 

At  nine  o'clock  I  found  them,  waiting 
for  me,  the  boy  with  the  scarlet  of  his 
cheeks  matching  the  holly  in  his  white 
blouse,  and  Jean  a  tense  black  figure 
behind  him. 

"  Last  year  father  lighted  the  candles," 
he  said,  as  I  came  in. 

"Yes,  dear."  Jean's  hunted  eyes 
sought  mine. 

I  took  the  boy  in  charge  after  that, 
and  while  the  little  lights  starred  the 
tree  with  pink  and  green  and  yellow,  I 
talked  of  the  days  when  Jean  and  I  were 
little  girls  and  went  to  school  together. 

**  She  was  such  a  pretty  little  girl  1" 

His  eyes  shone.     "  With  long  curls  ?" 

**  Yes.  I  remember  the  day  that  she 
was  naughty  and  cut  them  off." 

**TelIit." 

And  I  did.  And  once  Jean  laughed,  and 
the  hunted  look  went  out  of  her  eyes.  And 
when  I  went  away,  she  said,  "  You  dearest 
dear,  now  I  can  get  through  the  day." 

My  pilgrimage  took  me  next  to  Penel- 
ope, who  writes  stories,  and  who  has  a 
little  fame  and  much  beauty. 


I  found  her  prone  on  a  couch,  her  face 
a  white  oval  between  bands  of  dark  hair. 

**  Don't  say  *  Merry  Christmas  I'  to 
me,"  she  cried,  sharply. 

So  I  kissed  her  in  silence  and  laid 
against  her  cheek  a  bunch  of  valley  lilies. 

She  clutched  at  them  and  asked : 

"  How  did  you  know  that  he  always 
sent  lilies  ?" 

And  then  she  sobbed  and  sobbed. 

"  My  heart  is  broken." 

"  But  he  loves  you,"  I  said. 

"  He  loves  money  more." 
.  "  No — he  loves  you  too  much  to  put 
you  into  a  poor  setting,  and  he  is  too  proud 
to  share  your  money." 

**  What  is  pride  against  love  ?" 

"  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  If  you  had 
lost  everything,  would  you  ask  a  woman 
to  share  your  poverty  ?" 

"  If  she  were  willing — " 

**  Look  at  it  from  a  man's  standpoint. 
He  has  told  you  that  he  must  wait  until 
he  has  recovered  part  of  what  he  has  lost. 
He  is  sore,  sensitive ;  don't  doubt  him, 
dear—" 

"Ah,"  she  caught  my  "hand,  "  talk  to 
me — make  me  have  faith — " 

And  I  preached  a  little  of  the  doctrine 
of  self-f orgetf ulness.  * '  You  have  dreamed 
so  much,  and  your  search  is  for  the  ideal. 
He  is  a  real  man.  Be  patient,  and  some 
day  he  will  understand  your  need  of  him 
and  his  of  you." 

Gradually  hope  came  to  her,  and  she 
sat  up.  "  I  am  going  to  put  a  spray  of 
lilies  in  a  letter  and  send  it  to  him,"  she 
said.     "  I  wrote  so  bitterly  this  morning." 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Penelope's 
apartment  to  the  tenement  where  an  old 
man  lives  who  kept  books  for  the  One 
who  had  traveled  with  me  the  Way  of  the 
Loving  Heart. 

I  took  a  basket  with  me  and  spread  a 
little  table,  on  which  I  set  out  roast 
chicken  and  celery  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  I  made  his  tea  and  heated  gravy  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  mince '  pie  over  his 
little  gas  stove. 

^  T        733 
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He  sat  in  a  big  chair,  all  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  watched  me. 

"  It's  mighty  good  of  you,"  he  said, 
over  and  over  again  ;  **  the  woman  down- 
stairs cooks  my  things.  But  I  can't  pay 
much,  and  she  is  careless." 

When  everything  was  ready,  I  pinned 
a  bit  of  mistletoe  in  his  lapel  and  stuck 
some  holly  in  a  vase. 

And  then  we  had  our  lunch  together. 
For  the  old  bookkeeper  is  a  gentleman, 
and  he  talked  of  the  One  we  had  both 
loved. 

#*'  He  had  such  a  great  heart,"  he  said, 
and  I  assented  eagerly,  for  I  was  hungry 
to  talk  of  my  sorrow,  and  yet  I  feared  to 
sadden  other  friends.  But  my  little  book- 
keeper was  not  saddened.  He  lived  in  a 
land  of  memories,  a  pleasant  land,  where 
he  walked  and  talked  with  those  who  had 
gone  before. 

And  as  he  was  refreshed  in  body  by  the 
food  that  I  had  brought  him,  so  was  I  re- 
freshed in  soul  by  the  spiritual  manna 
which  we  shared. 

"  I  will  come  often,"  I  told  him,  as  the 
afternoon  waned.  **  It  helps  me  to  talk 
to  you." 

*'  One  lonely  heart  can  always  help 
another,"  was  his  simple  philosophy,  and 
he  was  smiling  when  1  left  him. 

The  house  to  which  I  came  next  was  a 
house  of  Discord.  There  was  a  son,  and 
a  daughter,  and  the  son's  mother.  A  trio 
of  unhappiness.  And  the  fault  lay  with 
the  son's  mother  ;  and  yet  she  was  my 
friend,  and  I  knew  that  hers  was  a  lonely 
heart,  and  that  loneliness  had  made  the 
bitterness,  and  the  bitterness  discord. 

She  sat  alone  in  her  big  front  chamber, 
although  there  was  a  merry  party  in  the 
rooms  below.  But  the  son  was  not  merry, 
nor  the  son's  wife,  for  over  them  lay  the 
shadow  of  the  unhappiness  upstairs. 

*'  Why  don't  you  go  down  and  join 
them  ?"  I  asked,  when  I  had  presented 
my  little  gift. 

*'  I  am  not  wanted,"  stiffly  ;  "  they  have 
each  other." 

And  then  I  took  her  hand  in  mine. 

*'  Dear  Margaret,"  I  said,  "  is  life  to  go 
on  this  way  to  the  end  ?" 

*'  Is  it  my  fault  ?" 

And,  wondering  at  my  courage,  I  told 
her.  "  Yes." 


"Oh,  how  can  you!"  she  flung  out 
"  It  is  they  who  are  selfish." 

"They  are  young — and  it  is  we  who 
know  more  of  life  who  can  show  them  the 
beauty  of  unselfishness.  You  can  never 
win  this  way  ;  you  can  only  win  by  fol- 
lowing the  Way  of  the  Loving  Heart" 

Her  eyes  questioned,  and  so  I  told  her 
of  that  Way,  and  how  each  year  we  had 
tried  to  follow  it,  and  of  how  love  had 
always  won  love,  and  bitterness  would 
always  be  repaid  with  bitterness. 

**  Peace  on  earth,  good  will — "  I  fin- 
ished ;  "  why  not  show  good  will  to  your 
own — to  your  little  boy,  who,  after  aJl,  is 
still  your  little  boy,  and  to  his  wife,  who 
at  heart  is  a  little  troubled  girl  ?  It  is  you 
who  must  bring  harmony  into  this  home, 
Margaret." 

"  If  I  might,"  her  voice  was  wistful. 

Then  she  stood  up  and  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  in  the  mirror  she  nodded  at  me. 

"  I  am  going  down,"  she  said. 

And  as  I  passed  the  door  of  the  living- 
room  I  saw  the  light  in  her  son's  face  as 
he  welcomed  her. 

The  Way  led  next  to  Mazie,  who  works 
in  a  department  store,  and  who  lives  in  a 
dingy  hall-room.  She  is  dear  and  sweet 
and  good,  but  life  has  brought  her  nothing 
but  drudgery.  Her  little  face  as  I  saw  it, 
during  all  the  hard  weeks  of  the  pre- 
holiday  season,  at  the  ribbon  counter,  had 
haunted  me,  and  when  I  found  that  she 
was  an  orphan  and  alone,  I  asked  her  to 
dine  with  me  on  Christmas  day. 

But  we  did  not  dine  at  home.  I  knew 
what  young  girls  like,  and  I  had  a  big 
bunch  of  violets  to  pin  on  her  shabby  coat 
and  my  gift  to  her  was  a  set  of  furs,  and 
so  it  was  a  transformed  little  maiden  who 
went  with  me  in  a-4:axicab  to  a  certain 
famous  hostelry. 

•  "  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  I" 
Mazie  kept  saying  as  she  sat  at  a  table  in 
the  corner  of  the  great  dining-room  and 
looked  upon  the  golden-lighted  rooms, 
gay  with  poinsettia  and  throbbing  with 
music.  "  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
lovely  1" 

Her  delight  in  the  dainty  service,  her 
healthy  appetite,  which  reveled  in  the 
delicious  food,  her  eager  interest  in  the 
people  a  L  the  other  tables,  took  me  out  of 
myself. 
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"  How  good  you  have  been  to  me !"  she 
said,  as  we  went  out. 

"  It  is  you  who  have  been  good,'*  I  told 
her ;  "  you  have  given  more  than  you  have 
gained." 

"  Why,  what  could  I  give  you  ?" 

"  You  have  youth  and  hope,"  I  said, 
and  as  she  tucked  her  hand  in  mine  I 
knew  that  my  friendship  with  little  Mazie 
held  the  promise  of  many  good  things  for 
both  of  us. 

When  I  had  taken  Mazie  home,  I 
came  back  to  Jean. 

It  was  late,  and  the  boy  was  in  bed,  and 
Jean  sat  before  the  little  open  fire  reading 
the  Book  of  books. 

"Read  to  me,"  I  told  her,  and  she 
turned  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Psalm. 


"  It  isn't  exactly  a  Christmas  chapter," 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  "but  it  belongs  to  you 
and  to  me.  *  Wait — ^be  of  good  courage — 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thy  heart — ' " 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  her  and 
told  her  of  my  day. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
when  I  had  finished,  "  it  was  the  Way  of 
the  Loving  Heart,  dearest  dear. " 

And  I  saw  that  it  was,  for  they  all  love 
me,  and  I  love  them — storm-tossed  Penel- 
ope, and  the  old  bookkeeper,  and  Mar- 
garet, and  little  Mazie,  and  Jean,  my  best- 
beloved  friend. 

And  because  this  Way  of  Loneliness  led 
me  to  unhoped-for  heights,  I  have  told  of 
it,  that  others,  following,  may,  in  the  joy 
of  Christmas  service,  find  again  the  Way 
of  the  Loving  Heart. 


THE  DREAMER 

BY  M.   E.   BUHLER 

Scorn  not  the  dreamer,  ye  who  strive 
In  busy  marts  the  goal  to  win; 

By  other  ways  shall  he  arrive, 
And  other  gates  shall  enter  in. 

In  touch  with  nature's  mysteries, 
His  is  the  heart  that  understands; 

To  paint  the  picture  that  he  sees 
His  are  the  artist's  skillful  hands. 

Like  that  far  dreamer  of  Judaea, 

Who,  true  of  heart  and  wise  of  brain, 

Was  made  Egyptian  Pharaoh's  seer 
And  saved  the  King's  domain. 

Up  from  the  River  crept  the  lean, 
Long  years  across  the  desert  sand; 

Behold,  the  Dreamer  rose  serene 
And  fed  the  famished  land  1 

So  to  the  Seer  the  power  is  given, 
And  time  fulfills  the  vision  dim; 

The  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  eleven 
Bow  down  and  worship  himl 
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hi  a  flowing  manner, 
Trbblbs,  or  Unison. 
On    yes  -  ter- night 


sight. 
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Treblrs,  or  Unison.  Harmony.  poco  rit. 

day,  And  heard     a-raong   the  heav'ns  a    song.  The  Christ    is  bom       to-day. 

I 


On  yesternight 
I  saw  a  sight — 

A  star  as  bright  as  day  ; 
And  heard  among 
The  heavens  a  song, 

The  Christ  is  born  to-day. 


II 


O  joy  and  bliss  ! 

*Tis  true,  I   wis, 
This  word  the  angels  say: 

He  comes,  my  dear, 

To  bring  us  cheer 
For  ever  and  for  aye. 
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Good  will  and  peace, 

They  ne'er  shall  cease 
In  men  of  love  to  live ; 

For  this  Child-king — 

O  wondrous  thing! 
To  earth  God's  Hope  doth  give. 

IV 

And  it  shall  be 

That  good  kings  three 
Shall  bring  on  His  Twelfth  Night 

A  crown  of  gold 

And  gifts  foretold 
With  jewels  all   endight. 

V 

And  spice  and  myrrh, 

Alas !  for  her 
(Sweet  Mary,  bless  thy  boy!); 

For  here  is  laid 

The  great  world's  aid. 
Her  sorrow  and  its  joy. 

VI 

What  child  or  man 

Who  will  or  can 
Not  merry  be  to-day  ? 

For  news  like  this 

Of  joy  and  bliss 
We  know  is  sad  no  way. 

VII 

O  Holy  Child, 

Thou  undefiled. 
Send  us  God's  grace,  we  pray  ! 

O  come  to  us, 

Abide  with  us. 
Be  born  in  us  to-day  ! 
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Mr.  W'higham  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  an  Englishman  by  education^  as  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Qucen^s  College^  Oxford.  He  comes  from  the  region  of  the  famous  golf  courses  at 
Prestwick\  St.  Andrews,  and  North  Berwick.,  and  is  a  master  of  that  historical  and  delightful 
game^  having  won  the  American  championship  at  Shinnecock  Hills  in  1S96.  He  was  war 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War  and  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War.  He  now  liifes  ijt  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  had  exceptional  opportuniJies  for  comparing  the 
English  and  the  American  spirit  as  they  are  displayed  in  sports  and  pastimes. — The  Editors. 


INTERNATIONAL  sport  is  almost  as 
dangerous  a  topic  of  conversation 
as  it  is  a  pastime.  And  the  better 
two  countries  know  each  other  the  more 
chance  does  there  seem  to  be  of  friction. 
Do  not  we  all  give  a  sigh  of  profound 
relief  whenever  an  international  event 
between  England  and  America  passes  by 
without  an  open  rumpus  t 

Therefore,  when  1  venture  to  suggest 
the  underlying  differences  in  the  point  of 
view  of  English  and  American  sportsmen, 
I  am  casting  all  discretion  to  the  winds. 
Caveat  emptor.  The  editor  of  The 
Outlook  is  the  purchaser  of  this  article, 
and  may  the  blood  be  upon  his  head. 

This  is  indeed  a  stupendous  and  thorny 
subject,  and  I  may  as  well  slough  off 
responsibility  still  further  by  taking  as 
my  starting-point  the  following  question 
which  has  been  propounded  to  me  :  May 
it  not  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the 
British  amateur  plays  the  game  for  the 
garne's  sake,  while  the  American  amateur 
plays  the  game  for  the  sake  of  winning,  if 
possible  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  as  Cabinet 
Ministers  say  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  in  the  negative.     I  have  never  been 

^**   to  see  any   difference  between  tfie 


two  nations  in  this  respect.  If  possible. 
Englishmen  are  more  avaricious.  In 
international  events  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  British  nation  is  desperately  keein. 
Out-of-door  sport  being  peculiarly  a  Brit- 
ish affair,  victory  or  defeat  involves  the 
national  pride  if  not  the  national  honor. 
Englishmen  love  to  recall  Wellington's 
saying  about  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula 
being  won  upon  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 
What  is  more,  they  believe  it.  Therefore 
a  defeat  at  Henley  forecasts  defeat  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I'hat  is  a  perfectly  logical 
conclusion.  Some  one  who  was  in  Lon- 
don this  summer  came  back  and  said  that 
next  to  losing  India  the  loss  of  the  Polo 
Cup  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  possibly  have  happened  to  the  Eng- 
lishman of  the  Turf  Club  and  White's 
and  '^  The  Rag."  That  wasn't  such  a  very 
great  exaggeration. 

Indeed,  to  lose  his  position  as  the  first 
amateur  sportsman  of  the  world  would  be 
such  a  calamity  to  the  best  kind  of  Briton 
that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  believe 
that  he  is  squarely  beaten,  even  after  the 
numbers  have  gone  up.  When  Lord 
Dunraven  made  his  ridiculous  charges 
against  American  yachtsmen,  Englishmen 
took   them   seriously,  not  Because  tHey 
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wanted  to  think  such  things  of  American 
sportsmen,  but  because  they  could  find 
no  other  way  of  explaining  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  failure  to  lift  the  Cup.  When 
Walter  Travis  won  the  Amateur  Golf 
Championship  at  Sandwich,  the  feeling 
was  just  the  same.  They  had  nothing 
against  Travis,  but  they  had  against  his 
Schenectady  putter.  Given  a  fair  field 
and  no  Schenectady,  they  were  sure  Ted 
Blackwell  could  have  licked  Travis  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

But  that  is  rather  a  question  of  national 
pride,  it  may  be  argued,  than  of  sport 
per  se.  Is  the  Britisher  just  as  keen  when 
the  international  flavor  is  absent?  But 
of  course.  There  is  just  the  same  excite- 
ment over  the  Boat  Race  or  the  Football 
Match  or  the  'Varsity  Cricket  Match  ^  as 
there  is  here  over  any  intercollegiate  event. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  London  on  the 
night  of  the  Boat  Race  ?  And  these  con- 
tests are  only  a  small  part  of  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  schools  and  universities.  At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  colleges  in  each 
university.  There  you  have  an  almost 
illimitable  field  for  rivalry,  which  is  fully 
exploited.  A  Brasenose  man  or  a  Christ- 
church  man  works  just  as  hard  to  put  his 
college  at  the  head  of  the  river  as  he  does 
to  win  any  inter-' Varsity  event.  He  may 
forget  his  rivalry  when  the  races  are  over. 
It  is  customary  for  the  less  fortunate 
eights  after  the  summer  races  to  go  as 
guests  to  the  "  bump  "  supper  of  the  col- 
lege that  has  been  successful,  and  to  help 
their  rivals  to  celebrate  victory  by  making 
bonfires  in  the  "quad,"  and  throwing 
thereon  the  outer  doors  or  "  oaks "  of 
undergraduates'  rooms,  and  undergrad- 
uates themselves,  or  even  dons  sometimes. 
But  that  is  after  the  event.  There  is  little 
friendship  lost  during  the  race. 

Lastly,  when  it  comes  down  to  games 
between  individuals — I  am  not  talking 
now  of  hunting  or  shooting,  where  jeal- 
ousy may  play  a  large  factor — I  have 
never  observed  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  satisfaction  with  which  a  Scotch- 


>  By  the  Boat  Race  and  ihe  Football  Match  and  the 
Cricket  Match  Mr.  Whlffham  means  the  contests 
between  Oxford  and  Canibridge.  His  very  phraseol- 
iygy  and  his  empio^ment  of  capital  initials  uncon- 
sciously b«ur  testimony  in  corroboration  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Englisn  are  as  deeply,  perhaps  we 
may  say  as  passionately,  absorbed  in  athletic  contests 
"Tub  Editors. 


man  pockets  the  half-crown  at  the  end  of 
a  golf  match  and  the  glee  with  which  the 
American  accepts  .the  hard-earned  box  of 
balls.  Keenness  to  win  is  as  characteristic 
of  one  race  as  the  other. 

But  in  the  method  of  going  about  the 
achievement  of  victory  there  is  a  distinct 
difference.  Americans  at  school  and  col- 
lege are  far  more  methodical  and  vigorous 
in  their  training;  they  make  more  of  a 
business  of  it,  they  specialize  more ;  and 
the  result  is  that  in  certain  respects  where 
the  same  game  is  played  in  both  countries 
the  American  version  is  apt  to  be  more 
scientific.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
football  and  with  baseball,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  glorified  edition  of  the  game  of 
rounders,  played  only  by  children  in  Eng- 
land. 

This  difference  of  method  is  very  ob- 
vious ;  but  it  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 
Also,. it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  differ- 
ence without  suggesting  the  underlying 
reason,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  American 
to  appreciate  English  methods  or  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view  unless  he  reflects  for  a 
moment  upon  the  social  order  of  things  .in 
England.  Some  one  has  said  that  morality 
is  a  matter  of  social  status.  In  England 
the  same  remark  is  true  of  amateur  sport. 
What  I  mean  is  this — that  up  to  the  last 
few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
mankind,  in  the  Englishman's  view,  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  consisting  of 
those  who  were  born  gendemen  and  those 
who  were  not.  Sport  was  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  the  upper  class.  All  gen- 
tlemen were  amateurs,  and  those  who  were 
not  gentlemen  were  apt  to  be  profes- 
sionals. The  distinction  between  amateur 
sport  and  professionalism  was  almost  as 
simple  as  that  in  those  days. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  lines 
of  demarcation  have  been  blurred  by  the 
rise  of  the  new  democracy.  Rich  trades- 
men send  their  sons  to  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  make  gentlemen  of  them.  The  son 
of  a  tailor  has  been  known  to  become  an 
officer  in  a  regiment  of  the  guards.  We 
all  now  repeat  the  American  shibboleth 
about  all  men  being  bom  free  and  equal. 
Yet,  as  far  as  sentiment  goes,  the  distinc- 
tion is  still  felt  very  strongly.  To  this 
day  an  artisan  is  regarded  as  a  profes- 
sional when  it  comes  to  rowing.     In  the 
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cricketing  world  there  are  many  amateurs 
who  are  helped  financially  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  represent  their  coun- 
ties. Men  who  are  not  born  gentlemen 
do,  of  course,  break  into  the  ranks  of 
amateur  sport  and  c^xny  off  champion- 
ships. But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the 
Englishman  who  is  bom  in  the  upper  class 
still  regards  any  one  of  his  own  sort  as 
an  amateur.  Whether  any  one 's  expenses 
are  paid  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

In  America,  whatever  we  may  think 
privately,  it  is  heresy  to  admit  in  public 
that  such  a  thing  as  social  standing  exists. 
Therefore  the  rules  regarding  amateur 
sport  have  to  be  drawn  up  entirely  with 
reference  to  money,  and,  like  all  artificial 
rules,  they  have  to  be  ver>'  strict.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  that  a  suggestion  was  made 
some  ten  years  ago  to  bring  over  an  Eng- 
lish golf  team  to  this  countr>-.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  many  of  the  best  golfers  of 
the  day  in  Great  Britain  were  not  over- 
burdened with  worldly  goods,  and  a  rich 
and  enthusiastic  player  from  Yorkshire 
agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  United  States  Golf  Association,  being 
consulted  unofficially  in  the  matter,  de- 
cided that  it  was  better  that  the  English 
team  should  not  come  under  these  condi- 
tions ;  for  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
newspapers  might  take  the  matter  up  and 
say  unpleasant  things  about  the  team. 
This  was*  doubtless  rather  an  extreme  view, 
and  one  that  Englishmen  could  not  under- 
stand, because  they  could  not  sec  how  any 
amount  of  expenses  paid  could  affect  the 
standing  of  men  like  the  late  ''  Freddie  '' 
Tait  or  Horace  Hutchinson.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  American  view  has 
been  modified  to  a  considerable  extent 
since  that  time.  For  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Harry  Whit- 
ney paid  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  famous  Meadowbrook  team  which 
won  the  Polo  Cup  in  England  this  year. 
What  is  the  use  of  being  rich  if  you  can- 
not do  as  much  as  that  ? 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss 
the  question  of  professionalism  in  sport, 
so  much  as  to  arrive  at  the  real  attitude 
of  mind  towards  sport  which  you  find 
here  and  in  England.  And  my  point  at 
present  is  that  in  the  old  days  an  amateur 
sportsman  in  England  was  almost  of  ne- 
cessity one  who  was  born  a  gentleman. 


And  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  there 
is  anything  snobbish  in  the  propounding 
of  this  theor>'.  No  one  in  England  ever 
talks  about  being  bom  a  gentieman,  still 
less  boasts  of  it.  It  is  simply  a  fact 
which  exists  and  cannot  be  altered.  It  is 
no  fault  of  mine  that  I  am  brought  into 
the  world  by  parents  of  the  lower  middle 
class  or  the  upper  middle  class,  or  that 
my  father  may  happen  to  be  a  duke.  I 
did  not  invent  the  social  order  of  things, 
nor  do  I  praise  or  blame  it.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  I  am  either  an  armiger  or  not 
an  armiger  by  birth,  and  no  subsequent 
act  of  mine  can  alter  my  position  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Now  there  are  certain  attributes  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  those  of  high 
birth.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  bom  into 
the  society  of  gentiemen  imposes  upon 
him  the  duties  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
ideas  of  his  class.  He  is  expected  to 
have  a  broad  education,  catholic  tastes, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits.  H&  must 
be  many-sided,  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
must  not  do  anything  for  pecuniar}'  gain ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  he  must  not 
specialize.  It  is  essentially  the  mark  of  a 
bourgeois  mind  to  specialize. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  old 
English  point  of  view  the  true  sportsman 
must  not  confine  his  attention  to  one 
game  or  sport;  indeed,  though  he  should 
play  all  games  that  display  physical 
prowess  and  skill,  he  should  not  take  them 
too  seriously.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  for 
example,  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year 
playifig  any  one  game,  for  that  would  be 
to  upset  all  the  balance  of  character. 

Probably  few  people  nowadays  read 
the  novels  of  Ouida.  Those  who  ever 
did  read  them  will  remember  one  entitled 
"  Under  Two  Flags."  There  the  hero  is 
the  exaggerated  gentleman  ;  or,  rather,  the 
gentleman  as  he  appears  to  the  English 
matinee  girl.  He  never  gets  excited, 
never  takes  too  much  trouble  about  any- 
thing, and  never  goes  into  training.  But 
he  excels  in  all  manly  exercises  and 
accomplishments.  Dashing  off  a  brandy 
and  soda  and  throwing  away  a  half- 
smoked  Havana,  he  goes  out  without  any 
preliminary  exercise  and  rides  the  win- 
ner of  the  Derby.  At  home  he  has,  of 
course,  no  way  of  making  money,  yet  he 
is  princely  in  his  generosity,  though  fre- 
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quently  in  debt,  as  a  gentieman  should  be. 
Abroad  he  braves  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 
den death  beneath  the  fierce  sun  of  Africa. 
He  never  prepares  for  anything,  but  he 
always  wins. 

I  do  not  wish  to  hold  up  Ouida's  hero 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  true  sports- 
man should  be ;  I  am  only  trying  to  de- 
scribe the  English  point  of  view,  and  a 
caricature  sometimes  tells  us  more  than  a 
finished  drawing.  Note  that  our  hero 
never  goes  into  training.  Even  for  war 
he  is  not  prepared;  and  therein  he  is 
rather  true  to  life.  The  Britisher  really 
prides  himself  on  going  into  a  campaign 
with  little  or  no  preparation,  and  having 
to  muddle  through  somehow.  Between 
ourselves,  that  is  a  good  deal  of  a  pose, 
for  the  British  War  Office  is  far  more  effi- 
cient than  most  people  think.  And  I 
dare  say  that  in  sport  the  pose  is  kept  up 
too.  The  Englishman  does  try  with  all 
his  might  to  win,  but  he  rather  likes  to 
give  the  impression  of  being  caught  un- 
awares. And  he  cannot  help  regarding 
the  man  who  practices  desperately  hard 
as  a  poor  kind  of  creature. 

It  was  Herbert  Spencer  who,  after 
being  thoroughly  beaten  by  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance at  billiards,  remarked  severely : 
"  A  certain  skill  in  the  game  of  billiards 
argues  a  well-balanced  mind ;  but  such 
skill  as  you,  sir,  have  exhibited  argues  a 
misspent  youth."  And  he  was  right. 
You  cannot  acquire  great  proficiency  in 
any  game  without  sacrificing  some  of  the 
attributes  of  a  well-balanced  mind. 

And  so  you  will  find  that  severe  train- 
ing for  games  of  a  very  methodical  kind 
is  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  apt 
to  be  frowned  upon  where  it  exists.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  professional  to  be  contin- 
ually practicing,  for  he  makes  his  living 
that  way  ;  but  a  man  of  birth  has  other 
things  to  do.  That  is  why  no  one  in  the 
golfing  world  ever  used  to  be  very  pleased 
when  Mr.  John  Ball  or  Mr.  H.  Hilton 
won  championships.  Not  that  they  were 
not  good  sportsmen  and  most  agreeable 
golfers.  But  they  used  to  play  golf  all 
the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
pursuit.     Of  course  they  ought  to  win. 

In  my  j^oung  days  the  best  players  of 
golf  in  Scotland  very  rarely  played  more 
than  two  months  in  the  year.  At  other 
times  they  had  other  pursuits  to  attend  to. 


So  it  was  at  the  universities.  A  man  who 
did  nothing  but  play  cricket  or  football 
was  never  popular ;  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  training  for  those  games. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Oxford  football 
team  used  to  play  about  half  a  dozen 
trial  matches  before  the  'Varsity  game. 
That  was  absolutely  all  the  training  that 
was  deemed  necessary.  Rowing  was  cer- 
tainly rather  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  was  considered 
more  proper  to  apply  methodical  ideas  of 
practice  to  rowing.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause without  perfect  condition  rowing  is 
almost  impossible.  A  man  may  sit  up  all 
night  and  yet  acquit  himself  with  credit 
on  the  football  field,  but  he  cannot  row  a 
four-mile  race  unless  he  is  absolutely  fit. 
But  even  so,  the  training  for  the  college 
crews  and  the  'Varsity  eight  has  never  been 
so  strict  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  it  is 
here. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  much  stricter 
regime  is  now  enforced  at  the  English 
universities.  Certainly  that  is  the  case. 
We  have  grown  much  more  democratic  in 
England,  and  the  modem  doctrine  of 
efficiency  is  one  of  the  great  fads  of  democ- 
racy. Every  one  is  taught  to  specialize 
and  to  become  a  professional.  The  day 
of  the  amateur  is  gone.  But  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  the  tide  might  not  turn 
soon  in  the  other  direction. 

Do  not  suppose  that  the  old  English 
idea  is  being  held  up  as  the  only  right  one. 
The  German  army,  which  is  essentially  a 
professional  army,  is  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful machine,  and  it  is  compelling  our  ama- 
teur soldiers  to  change  their  ways  and  to 
take  soldiering  a  little  more  seriously. 
And  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  very 
strict  discipline  enforced  by  American  col- 
lege coaches  is  good  in  many  ways  for 
the  undergraduate  and  teaches  him  to 
work  methodically  in  after  life.  It  cer- 
tainly inclines  him  to  specialize.  In  any 
case,  you  will  understand  that  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  English  sportsman  are  bound 
to  make  him  regard  the  American  methods 
with  some  disfavor,  because  they  are  con- 
trary to  all  his  conceptions,  not  merely  of 
sport,  but  of  the  right  way  to  live. 

Let  me  take  an  example.  I  have  read 
in  The  American  Magazine  a  most  inter- 
esting article  on  American  football  strat- 
egy by  Mr.  William  T.  Reid,  Jr.     Nothing 
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could  possibly  serve  better  to  illustrate 
my  point  than  the  plays  which  the  author 
describes.  The  title  alone  would  almost 
serve  as  a  text.  Strategy  implies  careful 
preparation,  scientific  study,  and  any 
amount  of  training.  Football  strategy  is 
unknown  in  England.  But  to  come  to 
the  plays. 

Mr.  Reid  describes  very  graphically 
that  drop  goal  which  won  Harvard  the 
game  against  Yale  last  year.  In  order  to 
accomplish  just  that  result  Kennard  prac- 
ticed hard  and  secretly  the  art  of  dropping 
a  goal  from  the  field.  He  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  it.  He  sacrificed  all  other  depart- 
ments of  sport  for  a  year  to  that  little 
trick.  He  was  apparently  not  good  enough 
in  other  respects  to  play  on  the  Harvard 
team,  for  he  was  only  brought  in  from  the 
side  lines  for  thac  one  play. 

From  the  English  point  of  view  that 
was  all  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  system 
of  allowing  substitutes  to  take  part  in  the 
game  would  never  commend  itself  to 
Englishmen.  Their  idea  is  that  eleven  or 
fifteen  men  meet  to  play  against  a  team 
of  equal  numbers.  They  fight  it  out  to  a 
finish,  and  if  any  man  on  either  side  is 
damaged  or  cannot  stand  the  strain,  so 
much  the  worse  for  his  side.  Each  player 
looks  for  his  opportunities  and  rises  or 
fails  to  rise  to  emergencies.  But  that  a 
player  should  sit  quietly  on  the  side  lines 
until  a  certain  situation  has  been  created 
for  him  and  should  then  come  in  fresh 
and  unwinded  and  kick  his  goal  is  not,  to 
our  mind,  part  of  the  game  at  all.  That 
play  was  like  betting  on  a  certainty.  I 
happened  to  see  the  game  in  question,  and 
remember  very  well  that  some  one  by  my 
side  remarked  as  soon  as  Kennard  ap- 
peared on  the  field  that  he  was  just  com- 
ing on  to  drop  a  goal.  Then  one  waited 
for  the  inevitable.  It  was  exactly  like 
watching  a  play  on  the  stage  which  one 
has  seen  before  and  where  one  knows  just 
when  the  fatal  shot  is  going  to  be  fired. 

Another  play  is  described  at  length  in 
the  same  article.  That  was  a  case  where 
the  coach,  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  evolved  an 
entirely  new  bit  of  strategy  out  of  his  own 
mind,  made  the  team  practice  it  in  secret, 
and  finally  brought  it  oif  successfully  in 
the  big  game.  The  point  of  the  play  was 
what,  in  military  language,  is  called  a 
^**monstration  in  force  to  cover  a  flank 


movement.  Secrecy  was  therefore  the 
essence  of  it,  for  a  feint  attack  is  obviously 
of  little  use  unless  it  catches  .the  enemy 
entirely  unawares. 

There  are  two  things  about  this  play 
which  spoil  it  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  invention  of  a 
coach  and  not  of  the  players  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  it  requires  elaborate  and 
secret  preparation.  The  same  objections 
probably  hold  good  against  most  successful 
plays  in  American  football;  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  American  football  appears 
to  be  an  inferior  sport  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman.  English  sporting  ethics  al- 
lows a  certain  amount  of  coaching  and 
training — enough  to  mold  the  style  and 
keep  the  muscles  in  trim.  But  there  the 
duties  of  the  coach  end.  Even  in  rowing, 
which  is  in  many  ways  an  exceptional 
kind  of  sport,  the  coach  is  there  simply  to 
mold  style.  But  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  coach  should  do  the  thinking  for 
the  player.  Even  school-boys  would  not 
allow  that.  As  soon  as  the  coach  does 
the  thinking  the  player  becomes  a  mere 
automaton. 

Then,  again,  too  much  preparation,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  contrary  to 
dl  English  ethics,  and  secrecy  in  training 
is  especially  abhorrent.  Remember  that 
sport  is  the  prerogative  of  gentiemen. 
And  one  of  the  earmarks  of  a  gentieman 
is  that  he  resorts  to  no  trickery  and  that 
he  plays  every  game  with  his  cards  on  the 
table — the  game  of  life  as  well  as  the  game 
of  football.  There  are  certain  well-estab- 
lished plays  in  Rugby  football  (I  do  not 
speak  of  the  Association  game,  for  that  is 
nowadays  a  professional  affair)  which  are 
known  to  every  one.  They  are  as  well 
accepted  as  the  lead  of  the  fourth  best  at 
bridge.  For  the  rest,  all  strategy  in  the 
game  originates  on  the  field.  Each  player 
works  things  out  for  himself  and  seizes 
the  opportunities  as  they  occur  in  actual 
play.  The  qualities  of  a  fine  player  are 
twofold  :  first,  he  must  have  imagination, 
in  order  to  see  opportunities  and  make 
use  of  them  ;  secondly,  he  must  have  in- 
telligence enough  to  impart  his  ideas  like 
a  flash  to  the  man  next  him  and  to  receive 
ideas  as  quickly.  This  sort  of  play,  you 
may  say,  does  away  with  team  work  and 
combination.  Not  at  all.  It  requires  and 
evokes  the  very  highest  kind  of  team  play. 
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It  is  a  far  greater  test  of  skill  and  intel- 
ligence to  evolve  a  piece  of  combined 
strategy  on  the  field  of  battle  than  to  work 
it  out  and  practice  it  beforehand,  and  so 
bring  it  to  fruition  on  the  day  of  action. 

And  the  result  is  not  only  more  satis- 
factory to  the  player,  but  also  to  the  spec- 
tator. If  we  compare  English  Rugby 
football  with  American  football,  we  find 
that  the  English  game  is  far  quicker  and 
more  open,  and  gives  more  opportunity 
for  flashes  of  imagination,  which,  when 
successful  in  their  issue,  are  so  dear  to 
the  spectator.  The  working  out  of  the 
American  tactics  is  minute  in  detail  and 
wonderfully  interesting  to  the  expert,  but 
otherwise  terribly  slow  and  dull.  The 
stopping  of  the  game  between  each  play 
is  in  itself  enough  to  spoil  the  game  to 
the  Englishman,  who  likes  to  go  right 
ahead.  It  is  a  question  of  scientific 
method  on  the  one  hand  and  imagination 
on  the  other. 

The  difference  in  the  point  of  view,  as 
you  see,  is  radical  and  ethical.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  one  way  of  playing  is 
better  than  the  other.  That  would  be 
like  saying  that  America  is  better  than 
England,  or  vice  versa.  The  Englishman 
is  bound  to  like  his  own  way  best  because 
it  suits  his  character,  and  the  American  is 
sure  to  like  the  American  way  best.  Natu- 
rally, I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish way.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  not 
find  a  great  deal  to  praise  in  the  energy  and 
perseverance  and  inherent  honesty  of  Amer- 
ican sport.  There  are  misunderstandings 
on  both  sides.  The  American  regards  the 
Englishman  as  a  rather  dilettante  sort  of 
person,  not  recognizing  that  the  apparent 
scattering  of  interests  is  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate scheme  of  life.  The  untravel^d  Eng- 
lishman, refusing  to  adopt  scientific  meth- 
ods in  his  own  sports,  puts  down  all 
Americans  as  tricky  just  because  in  their 
efforts  to  arrive  at  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism some  American  coaches  go  to  an 
extreme  in  refining  the  athletic  machine. 

Still,  as  a  prejudiced  person,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  point  out  one  or  two  results  of 
the  American  system  which  seem  to  me 
unfortunate.  The  two  great  American 
games  are  baseball  and  football.  Do  you 
ever  see  an  American  play  either,  game 
after  he  has  left  college  except  on  rare 
occasions,  or  unless  he  bp  a  professional  ? 


The  trouble  is  that  both  games  are  made 
too  scientific  and  require  too  much  coach- 
ing  and  training,  so  that  no  man  can  play 
them  with  any  .satisfaction  after  he  has 
gone  into  business.  So  the  two  great 
National  games  are  relegated  to  the  college 
boys  and  the  professionals. 

In  England  the  corresponding  games 
are  cricket  and  football.  Both  are  played 
by  amateurs  after  they  have  passed  middle 
life.  "  Bill "  Maclagan  was  certainly  over 
forty  when  he  last  represented  Scotland 
against  England  in  the  international  foot- 
ball match  (I  am  talking,  of  course,  of 
amateur  sport),  and  any  number  of  men 
in  business  in  London  play  on  such  foot- 
ball teams  as  the  Richmond  or  the  Lon- 
don Scottish  long  after  their  days  at  the 
university  are  over. 

As  for  cricket,  one  might  say  that  most 
of  the  good  amateurs  are  over  thirty.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  them  are  almost  like 
professionals  in  their  way  of  giving  up 
everything  to  cricket ,  but  those  are  only 
a. few  out  of  the  many.  And  in  both 
those  games  the  amateur  almost  equals 
the  professional,  because  he  is  apt  to  play 
a  more  brilliant  and  less  methodical  game. 
Every  year  there  are  two  matches  between 
the  gentlemen  and  players.  Note,  by  the 
way,  how  the  old  way  of  expressing  things 
corroborates  what  I  have  been  sajing 
about  amateur  sport  being  a  matter  of 
social  standing.  The  great  match  of  the 
year  is  always  spoken  Of  as  "  the  Gentle- 
men versus  Players,"  and  not  as  "  the 
amateurs  versus  the  professionals.'*  In 
that  match  the  players  win  more  often 
than  the  gentlemen  ;  but  to  look  at,  the 
play  of  the  gentlemen  is  by  far  the  more 
attractive. 

This  attitude  towards  games  extends 
over  all  the  field  of  sport.  One  is  never 
too  old  for  most  games.  I  knew  a  man 
.  break  his  leg  fox-hunting  when  he  was 
seventy-two  years  old.  It  is  quite  common 
to  meet  men  over  sixty  in  the  hunting- 
field.  But  in  America  what  can  a  man  do 
when  he  has  left  college  ?  Fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  almost  true  to  say  that  he  gave 
up  games  altogether.  Then  suddenly  golf 
took  him.  And  it  took  him  because  it  is 
essentially  a  game  for  amateurs.  It  re- 
quires, practice,  but  not  too  much.  You 
can  enjoy  it  with  hardly  any  practice  at 
all,  and  you  can  play  it  little  or  much  with- 
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out  any  team  work  or  great  preparation. 
I  am  not  going  to  sing  the  praises  of 
golf  in  this  article — facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  a  short  time  golf  will  be  the 
National  sport  of  America,  because  it  is 
riie  only  one  that  a  man  in  business  can 
satisfactorily  indulge  in.  And  it  has  over- 
come great  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
climate  and  geographical  conditions.  If 
the  game  were  not  so  desirable  in  itself, 
Americans  would  never  have  spent  such 
enormous  sums  in  building  golf  courses 
in  the  most  unpromising  territory. 

Another  defect  of  the  American  system 
is  that  the  scientific  methods  applied  to 
games  eliminate  all  but  the  few  fittest  who 
survive.  In  Elngland  a  boy  is  regarded  as 
a  poor  specimen  who  does  not  play  both 
cricket  and  some  form  of  football,  or  take 
up  rowing  as  an  alternative.  Such  games 
as  tennis  and  squash  are  hardly  allowed 
at  school,  and  are  played  only  on  suffer- 
ance at  college,  because  they  are  not  stren- 
uous enough.  In  America  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Only  very  few  of  the  young  men 
who  come  down  from  Harvard  or  Yale 
play  any  of  the  great  games — perhaps 
twenty  per  cent  at  the  outside.  I  know 
that  things  are  changing  in  this  respect, 
but  there  is  still  a  point  of  criticism  to  be 
made  in  this  regard  ;  and  I  lay  the  charge 
to  the  coaches,  who  have  made  football 
and  baseball  altogether  too  scientific  for 
the  many. 

Now  let  us  criticise  the  English.  I  am 
sure  that  some  one  will  answer  me  by  say- 
ing that  many  Englishmen  do  nothing  but 
hunt.  They  hunt  all  day  and  talk  about 
it  all  the  evening.  In  fact,  they  special- 
ize far  more  than  any  American.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  quite  true.  But  there  you 
have  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
It  is  only  the  stupid  man  who  does  noth- 
ing but  hunt.  The  regular  hunting  set 
is  indeed  renowned  for  its  lack  of  brains 
and  is  not  highly  esteemed  in  England. 
A  man  who  has  no  brains  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  naturally  turns  to  the  hunt- 
ing-field, because  he  finds  there  an  occu- 
pation and  a  congenial  atmosphere.  But 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  who 
hunt  in  the  Midlands  are  not  really  of  the 
hunting  set ;  they  are  in  it  but  not  of  it 


A  man  of  breeding  and  intelligence  ought 
to  be  able  to  ride  across  country,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  to 
do  in  the  world  ;  but  he  should  not  do  it 
all  the  time,  nor  talk  about  it  too  much 
when  he  has  done  it. 

It  may  be  granted  also  that  the  British 
as  a  nation  give  up  altogether  too  much 
time  and  energy  to  games  and  outdoor 
sport  of  all  kinds.  That  is  a  fair  criticism. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  nearly  every  other 
nation  is  beginning  to  follow  our  example  ? 
Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  men  in 
America  who  played  any  outdoor  game 
after  going  into  business  was  surprisingly 
small ;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  was  a 
good  athlete  would  not  help  him  much  if 
he  were  looking  for  employment.  Now  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  business  men 
leaving  their  offices  on  week-days  to  get  a 
round  on  the  links.  The  PYench  have 
taken  up  football  and  produce  teams  that 
are  very  hard  to  beat,  and  France  is 
gradually  being  studded  with  golf  courses. 
The  Belgians  only  the  other  day  carried 
off  the  honors  at  Henley,  thereby  causing 
much  searching  of  heart  in  England. 
Even  the  Germans  play  tennis  a  little 
amid  their  more  solid  pursuits.  A  nation 
that  takes  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  is 
sure  to  lead  a  healthy  existence,  which 
means  victory  in  other  pursuits,  too,  in  the 
long  run.  And  it  is  most  fortunate  when 
sport  becomes  the  pastime  of  the  masses 
as  well  as  of  the  classes. 

When  I  pointed  out  that  amateur  sport 
in  England  was  the  prerogative  of  gentle- 
men, I  did  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that 
that  was  a  condition  of  affairs  to  be 
praised.  I  was  merely  stating  a  historical 
fact.  It  is  most  desirable  that  all  classes 
should  have  their  games,  and  I  regard  the 
making  of  public  golf  links  in  America  as 
a  most  hopeful  sign.  Only  there  are  cer- 
tain traditions  which  grew  up  among  the 
people  of  high  breeding  which  should  be 
perpetuated ;  and  the  chief  of  these  is  that 
no  one  should  devote  himself  entirely  to 
one  game  or  to  any  number  of  games. 
Let  us  specialize  in  business,  if  we  must ; 
but  let  us  preserve  our  own  individuality 
in  the  more  important  affairs  in  life  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  business. 
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Music  that  Tells  Stories 


By    Daniel    Gregory    Mason 

The  Fifth  Article  on  The  Enjoyment  of  Music 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  introduces 
into  his  "  Ein  Heldenleben "  (A 
Hero's  Life)  various  themes  or 
melodies  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
his  friends  and  enemies — for  this  "  Hero," 
it  seems,  is  no  other  than  the  Herr  Doc- 
tor Richard  Strauss  himself.  Frau  Strauss 
is  pictured  by  a  long  solo  for  a  single 
violin,  in  which  her  coquettishness  is  sug- 
gested by  many  little  twists  and  turns ; 
and  Strauss  is  so  sure  that  he  has  painted 
his  wife's  portrait  clearly  in  this  passage 
that  he  said  to  a  friend :  '*  You  have  never 
met  my  wife,  but  now  [after  hearing  the 
solo]  you  know  her  quite  well,  and  when 
you  go  to  Berlin  you  will  be  able  to  iden- 
tify her."  He  has  insisted  also  that  in 
another  of  his  works  he  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  a  woman  with  red  hair ;  and 
he  believes  that  the  tone  language  is  get- 
ting so  definite  that  some  day  it  will  be 
possible  to  compose  in  music  a  tablespoon 
so  that  the  audience  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  telling  it  from  the  rest  of  the  silverware. 
Can  Strauss  be  making  fun  of  us,  or  is 
he  really  convinced  that  music  can  describe 
objects  as  well  as  arouse  emotions  ?  And 
if  he  is,  how  far  is  he  in  the  right  about  it  ? 

The  most  conservative  critics  would 
nowadays  hardly  venture  to  deny  that, 
provided  we  listen  to  music  in  a  certain 
way,  and  provided  certain  clues  as  to  its 
meaning  are  given  us,  it  may  thus  suggest 
outside  objects  and  events.  One  or  two 
reservations  must,  however,  be  made  :  as 
that  this  way  of  listening  is  not  the  most 
ndtural  one ,  and  that  without  the  clues 
the  music  by  itself  can  do  little  toward 
telling  a  definite  story.  An  example  will 
make  these  points  clear. 

Beethoven's  "  Coriolanus  ''  Overture  is 
made  almost  entirely  out  of  two  themes. 
The  first,  Figure  I,  is  quick,  restless,  agi- 
tated ;  there  is  a  nervous  uneasiness  about 
it,  due  to  its  movement  and  to  the  rise  in 
pitch  in  the  third  and  fourth  measures; 
and  yet  there  is  energy,  rude  strength, 
in  the  emphatic  ending.      The   second 


theme,  Figure  H,  on  the  contrary,  is 
softer,  smoother,  gentler;  it  is  in  clear 
major  instead  of  dim  minor;  and  the 
curve  of  the  melody  gives  it  a  pleading, 
wistful  expression.  If  we  were  to.  hear 
these  two  melodies  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  them,  they  would  simply  stir 
up  certain  states  of  mind  in  us,  their  ex- 
pression would  be  "  subjective ;"  and  if 
anything  more  definite  came  into  our 
minds  on  hearing  them  than  these  sub- 
jective feelings  (of  restlessness  and  of 
tender  longing),  it  would  not  be  the  same 
thing,  probably,  in  any  two  of  us. 

But  Beethoven  has  given  his  music  a 
title,  "  Coriolanus ;"  and  the  moment  we 
know  this  title  it  gives  us  something  par- 
ticular to  hang  our  feelings  of  restlessness 
and  tender  longing  upon.  Coriolanus,  we 
know,  was  a  Roman,  who  was  so  angered 
at  his  banishment  from  his  native  city  that 
he  conspired  with  one  of  its  enemies  to 
humble  it.  He  brought  his  army  to  within 
five  miles  of  Rome,  and  would  have 
attacked  it  had  not  the  piteous  prayers  of 
his  wife  and  his  mother  finally  softened  his 
heart.  With  this  key  to  help  us,  we  easily 
see  pictured  in  the  first  theme  Coriolanus's 
bitter  and  vengeful  feelings,  and  in  the 
second  we  hear  the  tearful  pleadings  of 
the  two  women.  We  may  even  follow  the 
story  along  in  imagination  right  through 
the  whole  overture,  and  at  the  end,  when 
the  theme  of  Figure  I  appears  in  slower 
and  slower  notes,  and  at  last  dies  out  alto- 
gether, we  may  get  as  vivid  an  idea  as  \\^ 
could  from  a  book  of  Coriolanus's  unwill- 
ing abandonment  of  his  attack  on  the  city. 

Such  is  the  use  of  a  title,'  motto,  or 
other  such  clue  in  defining  musical  mean- 
ings which  without  them  would  be  general.' 
But  even  without  such  clues  music  may 
suggest  the  outside  world;  if  the  listener 
can  be  induced  to  hear  it  in*  a  certain  way. 

Just  as  music,  by  suggesting  bodily 
motions,  can    arouse  the  emotions*  that 

^  See  the  article  on    "  The  Feelings  Aroused  by 
Music,"  in  The  Outlook  for  November  20. 
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naturally  accompany  them,  so,  if  the 
hearer  can  be  induced  to  connect  it 
not  with  himself  but  with  the  outer  world 
of  things,  it  can  suggest  motions  in 
the  objective  world.  When  Beethoven, 
in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Pastoral 
Symphony  called  **  Scene  by  the  Brook," 
wishes  to  suggest  the  even  rippling  of  the 
water,  he  makes  the  accompaniment  of 
the  melody  out  of  a  wavy  figure  of  tones 
all  of  the  same  length.  This  gently  rock- 
ing accompaniment  keeps  up  through 
most  of  the  movement.  Mendelssohn,  in 
his   overture  "The    Hebrides,"  descrip- 


gest  that  some  one  Is  pouring  out  his  io>'s 
or  his  sorrows  in  speech — we  can  almost 
hear  the  words.  The  theme  of  the  two 
women  in  "  Coriolanus  "  is  an  example  ; 
how  their  hopes  and  fears  seem  to  find 
voice  in  that  pleading  bit  oif  melody  I 

Beethoven  is  a  great  master  of  this 
method  of  suggesting  actual  speech  or 
utterance  in  the  musical  phrase.  In  the 
'*  Andante  con  moto  "  of  his  fourth  piano 
concerto,  for  instance,  he  gives  us  a  sort 
of  dialogue  or  conversation  between  the 
orchestra  and  the  piano,  in  which  each  is 
kept  as  distinct  as  a  character  in  a  play. 


FIGURE    I. 


Allegro  con  brio. 
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tive  of  the  Hebrides  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  imitates  the  grand  slow  rise 
and  fall  of  the  ocean  surges.  Wagner 
paints  the  rippling  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
overture  to  "  The  Rhinegold,"  and  the  lap- 
ping of  flames  in  his  wonderful"  fire-music." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  resem- 
blance of  certain  fragments  of  melody  to 
the  utterances  of  the  voice  under  strong 
emotion,  which  makes  it  suggest  such 
emotions  in  ourselves  when  listened  to 
subjectively,  underlies  the  dramatic  vivid- 
ness of  music  intended  to  suggest,  object- 
ively, the  utterances  of  others.  We  often 
*"ear  musical  phrases  which  vividly  sug- 


The  orchestra  seems  to  represent  some 
cruel,  heartiess  tyrant,  grim,  unyielding, 
without  mercy.  Its  phrases  are  short, 
nervous,  and  positive,  like  the  verdict  of 
a  stem  judge  to  a  condemned  criminal, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  There  is 
a  proud  nobility  about  them  that  suggests 
some  force  more  than  human.  The  piano, 
on  the  contrar}',  speaks  timidly,  hesitat- 
ingly, almost  apologetically.  The  choids 
sound  thin  and  weak  after  the  thundering 
tones  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  a  voice  cif 
pleading,  a  human  voice  crushed  ai.d 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  power  so 
much  greater  than  itself. 
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Or  take  the  famous  recitatives  (speeches) 
for  the  double-basses  and  the  violon- 
cellos in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
The  very  idea  of  making  these  big, 
unwieldy  bass  instruments  speak  impor- 
tant lines  of  the  music  was  daring  ;  before 
Beethoven's  day  they  had  always  been 
humble  members  of  the  orchestra,  content 
to  play  the  bass.  But  Beethoven  was 
original  in  everything  he  did,  and  few 
things  in  music  are  more  dramatic  than 
these  speeches  by  the  bass  instruments. 
They  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the 
finale,  or  last  movement  of  the  Sym- 
phony, and  seem  to  say  something  almost 
as  definitely  as  words  could — indeed,  Bee- 
thoven himself  said  that  they  were  to  be 
played  *'  as  if  they  had  words."  When 
we  reach  the  finale,  not  knowing  what  its 
main  theme  will  be,  the  themes  of  the 
first  three  movements  are  one  by  one 
suggested  by  the  orchestra — first  that  of 
the  opening  Allegro,  then  that  of  the 
Scherzo,  then  that  of  the  Adagio.  Each 
is  interrupted,  scornfully,  almost  vio- 
lently, by  the  bass  instruments,  which 
seem  to  cry,  "  No,  no,  that  will  not  do 
at  all !"  A  little  reluctant  they  are,  to  be 
sure,  to  refuse  the  beautiful  melody  of  the 
Adagb,  but  it  has  to  go.  Then  a  new 
theme  is  suggested,  the  theme  known  as 
the  "  Hymn  of  Joy."  This  is  enthusi- 
astically accepted  in  a  final  speech  by  the 
basses,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
finale.  The  whole  passage  (it  comes  at 
page  310  of  the  piano  arrangement  of 
the  symphony  in  the  Litolff  Edition)  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  how  tones  can  be 
made  to  talk  almost  as  plainly  as  people. 

The  suggestions  of  music  and  of  speech 
by  music  are  the  most  important  means 
the  composer  has  of  making  it  tell  a  story, 
just  as  the  dance  and  the  song  elements 
are  the  most  important  means  for  making 
it  arouse  emotion.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  other  ways  in  which  the  sug- 
gestion of  outside  things  can  be  managed 
which  deserve  a  word  or  two.  The  con- 
trast between  consonances  and  disso- 
nances can  be  made  to  suggest  the  con- 
trast between  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
things.  Thus  in  the  part  of  *'  A  Hero's 
Life"  called  "The  Hero's  Helpmeet," 
Strauss  uses  clear,  mellow  chords,  while 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  hero's  ene- 
mies the  dissonances  fairly  hurt  our  ears. 


The  suggestion  of  **  high,"  **  light,"  and 
"  bright "  by  high  notes,  and  of  "  low," 
"  heavy,"  and  **  dark  "  by  low  notes,  has 
been  used  by  many  composers,  but  never 
so  poetically  as  by  Wagner  in  the  prelude 
to  "  Lohengrin."  The  appearance  of  the 
theme  in  the  thin,  clear  tones  of  the  vio- 
lins in  the  highest  part  of  their  register, 
its  gradual  descent  to  the  lower  instru- 
ments, and  increase  in  loudness  as  well  as 
fullness  during  the  long  climax,  and  its 
equally  gradual  rise  again,  higher  and 
higher,  as  if  into  thinner  and  thinner  air, 
until  it  finally  dies  away  like  a  melting 
doud — all  this  tells  us  the  story,  or  rather 
paints  us  the  picture  (so  vivid  is  it)  of  a 
company  of  angels,  bearing  the  sacred 
Grail,  descending  to  earth,  and,  after  con- 
secrating mankind  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
"  soaring  up  again,"  as  Wagner  puts  it, 
"  to  the  ethereal  heights." 

Finally,  the  composer  may  actually  imi- 
tate with  the  instruments  the  sounds  of 
the  outer  world,  as  Beethoven  makes 
flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  imitate  the  cries 
of  the  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo  in 
his  Pastoral  Symphony  ;  as  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  Overture  to  *'  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  imitates  the  bray  of  an  ass  ;  as 
Berlioz,  in  his  "  Symphonic  Fantastiquc," 
makes  thunder  by  means  of  four  kettle- 
drums. Some  of  our  composers  to-day 
go  to  great  lengths  in  this  matter.  Tschai- 
kowsky  directs  that  cannon  be  fired  during 
the  playing  of  his  Overture  "  1812," 
which  celebrates  the  victory  of  Russia 
over  Napoleon.  Richard  Strauss  uses  a 
specially  invented  "  wind  machine "  to 
give  the  sound  of  the  rushing  wind  in  his 
"  Don  Quixote."  Such  methods  are  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  they  are  easily 
abused.  The  true  artist  never  imitates 
nature  exactly.  To  paint  a  basket  of 
fruit  so  that  it  looks  real  enough  to  eat  is 
nothing  but  a  clever  trick  ;  and  to  make  a 
musical  "  battle  "  or  '*  storm  "  is  not  much 
better. 

These  methods  of  making  music  refer 
to  something  outside  itself  have  been 
pushed  much  farther  by  composers  of  our 
own  day,  and  of  what  is  called  the  *  *  realistic  " 
school,  than  they  were  by  those  who  first 
used  them.  Beethoven,  whose  greatest 
works  vdate  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  set  the  fashion  for 
the  "  romantic  "  school,  which  bridges  the 
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gap  between  the  classical  music  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  our  modern  music. 
In  his  overtures  **  Coriolanus,"  "  Eg- 
mont,"  and  some  others,  he  wrote  music 
which  might  well  be  listened  to,  like  the 
older  works,  for  itself  alone,  but  which, 
once  we  have  the  key  afforded  by-  the 
title,  is  seen  to  suggest  a  more  definite 
story.  The.  story,  nevertheless,  is  hardly 
more  than  suggested ;  the  main  feelings 
it  inspires  are  reflected  in  the  music,  but 
it  is  not  told  in  detail.  The  musician  does 
not  begin  at  the  beginning,  like  a  novelist, 
and  go  through  to  the  end,  telling  us  how 
the  hero  and  heroine  met,  how  their  love 
did  not  run  smooth,  and  how  they  were  at 
last,  nevertheless,  "  married,  and  lived 
happily  ever  after."  He  gives  us  not  the 
events,  but  the  feelings  they  aroused ;  he 
is  not  a  story-teller,  but  a  poet. 

Such  "  poetic,'*  or  "  romantic,"  or  **  de- 
scriptive "  music  (it  has  been  given  many 
names)  is  found  in  many  of  the  works 
of  the  composers  who  followed  after 
Beethoven  :  in  Schubert's  songs  ;  in  Schu- 
mann's "  Manfred  "  and  **  Genoveva  " 
Overtures  and  his  "  Spring  "  Symphony  ; 
in  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "Hebrides,"  and  "  Ruy  Bias" 
Overtures,  and  his  "  Scotch  "  and  "  Ital- 
ian "  Symphonies.  -  In  all  these  important 
works  of  the  Romantic  School  ^t^form  of 
the  music  is  based  on  the  old  principles  of 
contrast  and  return  to  the  earlier  melo- 
dies, and  of  development  of  themes,  and 
the  only  clues  to  particular  meanings  are 
given  in  the  titles. 

But  gradually  it  occurred  to  musicians 
that  they  could  be  more  definite  than 
this — they  could  tell  the  stories  just  as 
they  happened,  event  by  event ;  in  a 
word,  they  could  make  music  "  realistic." 
And  so,  first  Berlioz  in  France  and  Liszt 
in  Germany,  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur>%  and  later  a  great  many 
other  composers,  such  as  Tschaikowsky, 
Saint-Saens,  and  Richard  Strauss,  devel- 
oped what  is  called  Programme  Music.  This 
differs  from  merely  poetic  music  in  the 
following  ways  :  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
name  shows,  each  piece  is  provided  with 
a  programme,  a  brief  account  in  prose  or 
poetry  of  the  "  plot."  The  programme  of 
Stfauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben,"  for  ex- 
ample, consists  of  the  following  six  head- 


ings: "The  Hero;"  "The  Hero's  An- 
tagonists;"  "The  Hero's  Helpmeet/' 
"  The  Hero's  Battlefield ;"  "  The  Hero's 
Mission  of  Peace ;"  "  The  Hero's  Escape 
from  the  World." 

In  the  second  place,  the  composer  uses 
all  the  means  of  describing  things  in  the 
outside  world  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, in  order  to  make  his  story  as  clear 
and  as  detailed  as  possible.  In  some 
cases,  also,  he  uses  a  method  invented  by 
Berlioz  for  making  clear  to  us  the  various 
people  of  his  story.  Each  person  has 
what  is  called  a  Leit-motiv  or  Leading- 
Motive,  a  short  melody  that  we  learn  to 
connect  with  him  and  that  reminds  us  of 
him  every  time  we  hear  it.  By  all  these 
methods  the  story  is  made  definite. 

Finally,  instead  of  using  the  old  forms 
of  classic  music,  the  programme  composer 
takes  up  and  drops  his  various  themes 
just  where  he  pleases,  being  guided  only 
by  his  story.  Unimportant  themes  may 
come  in  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish 
entirely,  just  as  unimportant  characters 
in  a  play  walk  across  the  stage  and  dis- 
appear ;  the  important  themes,  of  course, 
will  be  made  much  of,  and  developed  as 
in  classical  music.  The  composer  who  did 
most  to  introduce  this  free  form,  called  Sym- 
phonic Poem  or  Tone  Poem,  was  Liszt. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  kinds  of  ex- 
pression in  music,  and  the  schools  founded 
upon  them.  The  classic  school,  represented 
in  our  day  by  Brahms,  aims  at  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  and  of  pure  beauty. 
The  romantic  or  poetic  school  adds  to 
these  aims  a  somewhat  more  definite  sug- 
gestion of  a  person,  place,  or  idea,  indi- 
cated by  a  title,  and  uses  the  classic 
forms.  The  realistic  or  programme 
school  aims  at  definite  story-telling,  and 
plans  the  form  according  to  the  story. 

Each  kind  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
and  its  peculiar  shortcomings,  and  each 
appeals  most  powerfuHy  to  a  particular 
kind  of  temperament.  The  endless  argu- 
ments between  "  classicists  "  and  "  real- 
ists," between  those  who  find  no  beauty 
in  Strauss  and  those  who  find  no  emotion 
in  Mozart,  will  probably  never  be  satis- 
factorily settled ;  at  least  they  may  serve 
to  make  clearer  to  each  of  us  what  his 
own  leanings  are,  while  teaching  him  to 
be  tolerant  of  other  tast^. 
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"these  bottle  labels  represent 

Two  Kinds  of 

Peroxide  of 

Hydrogen 


Am.    *  PowcnruL      ^ 
^  "•QoorousanoharhUSS 


W»ft  Kind  Should  You  JJset 


The  Ordinary  Kind 

Hit  AceUailid  Pr«»cnred  Peroxide  of  Hydrofoa 

IVIost  ordinary  peroxides  of  hydrogen 
are  preserved  with  acetanjlid.  The  Jaw  re- 
quires a  statement  on  the  label  when  ace- 
tanilid  is  used  in  any  product,  because  it 
is  a  poison.  While  used  only  in  small 
quantities  as  a  peroxide  preservative,  the 
U.  S.  OFFICIAL  Dispensatory  reports  a 
case  where  only  5  grains  resulted  fatally. 
Acetanilid  in  peroxide  adds  nothing  of 
value  except  that  of  a  preservative;  it 
cheapens  the  price  and  usually  the  quality; 
it  produces  the  objectionable  taste  and 
odor  characteristic  of  all  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  preserved  with  it 


or 


DIOXOGEN 

TIm  Fare  Peroxide  ol  Hydrogoi 

DIOXOGEN  does  not  require  acetani- 
lid. It  keeps  without  it.  DIOXOGEN 
keeps  because  of  its  freedom  from  im- 
purities, preservatives  and  other  undesir- 
able ingredients  which  cheapen  price  at  the 
expense  of  purity,  efficiency  and  safety. 
DIOXOGEN  is  absQ-^ 
lutely  harmless,  abso^ 
lutely  safe.  If  a  jchild 
should  by  accident 
drink  pure  DIOX- 
OGEN no  serious  effect 
would  result  It  is  the 
safe  kind/or  the  hdme. 


W^EsmmM^^% 


DIOXOGEN  is  made  exclusWely  for  personal,  hygienic  usee.  Ordinary  perox- 
ide is  unfit  for  such  purposes,  and.  because  of  the  impurities,  preservatives  and 
other  undesirable  ingredients  it  contains,  is  only  suitable  for  bleachinff  hair.  fur. 
cloth,  and  other  commercial  uses.  DIOXOGEN  is  50?^  stronger  than  many  makes 
of  ordinary  peroxide:  it  is,  therefore,  more  economical,  because  it  can  be  diluted 
with  water  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  still  be  more  eflfective.  The  name 
DIOXOGEN  is  your  guarantee  of  purity,  efficiency  and  safety:  it  is  your  protection 
against  "bleaching"  peroxide,  "weak"  peroxide,  "impure"  peroxide,  "acetaoilid** 
peroxide,  and  all  other  kinds  and  grades  unsuitable  for  personal  use. 

A  Trial  Bottle  and  a  Booklet 

will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  request,  enclceing  10  cents  to  cover  postage 
(Sc.)  and  mailing  case  (2c.)    We  make  no  charge  for  the  trial  bottle  itself 
— a  full  2  oz,  sire.    The  booklet.  "The  Best  Kind  of  Health  Insurance." 
describes  and  gives  directions  for  using  DIOXOGEN  ■■  a  mouth  wash ;  as 
a  gargle;  for  wounds  and  cuts;  for  chapp«d  hands  and  face;  for  the 
complexion;  after  shaving,  and  19  other  uses,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  >-<?«  or  some  member  of  >'0«r 
family.    Send  for  the  trial  bottle  today,  using  the  coupon,  or 
giving  the  same  information  in  a  letter. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
93  Front  St.,  New  York 


A 


/^^^Ji^F_PTr>|j|%,S,Nri 


iKn!^^^ANDEiaERNAt^^ 


New  >'  ,.;//. 


The 

Oakland 

■//fi'^'"    Chemical  Co. 

"  ,^^      93  Front  Street 

.     ^r  New  York 

•1^    C  heck  one  of  the  folio  wing : 

r~n  1  have  never  used  Dioxogea 

I I  or  any  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

r~n  I   am  using  a   peroxide,  but   not 
L-lDioxogen.    for    personal    use.     1 
would  like  to  try  Dioxogen  and  enclose 
10c  for  2  oz.  trial  bottle. 
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WASH 


ROSBY'S 


Gold  Medal  Flour 

JBnngs 

The 

filoom 

On 

The 
Loaf 


^^shbur"k."crosby  CO 
i?LD  Medal  FlouR 
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Address  all  correspondence  to  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  U.  S.  A.    , 
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The  A  B  C  of 
Conservation 

A   Statement    to  The    Outlook 

By  Gif  f  ord  Pinchot 

United  States  Forester 

An  Elective  Boss 

By  Charles  J«  Bonaparte 

Formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
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Victrola 


Mahogany  $200  Circassian  walnut  $250 


Miibic  made  loud  or  soft  by  opening  or  closing  th 
small  doors. 

Beneath  the  lid  are  the  turntable  on  which  the  Vict< 
Record  is  placed,  and  the  tapering  arm  which  carri^  th 
tone  waves  down  to  the  sounding-board  surface. 

Other  ttylea  of  the  Victor*  $10  to  $100. 


Contains  albums  for  150  Victor  Records 
and  drawer  for  accessories. 

The  sweetest,  most  mellow  tone  ever  known 

An  instrument  that  in  tone-quality  ranks  with  a  Stradivarius — hv 
greater  because  it  is  all  musical  instruments  and  the  perfect  human  voice. 

An  entirely  new  instrument,  built  on  new  lines,  with  new  and  exclusiv 
patented  features,  including  a  sounding-board  surface  that  amplifies  and  reflect 
the  tone  waves,  and  creates  a  new  standard  of  tone  quality. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing.  Ask  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  to  play  one 
of  Farrars  newest  records,  "  Vissi  d'arte  e  d'amor"  from  Tosca  (88192) — a 
beautiful  record,  and  one  that  well  illustrates  the  wonderful  advances  recently 
made  in  the  art  of  Victor  recording. 

See  that  he  uses  an  Improved  Victor  Needle  to  play  this  record — it  pro- 
duces a  louder,  clearer  tone  than  any  other. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berlinrr  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

^'        ^''".tor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Stli  of  each  month 
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THB  STANDARD  Oil,. 
DECISION 


The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany last  week,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
was  declared  to  be  an  illegal  combination 
operating  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  its 
dissolution  ordered.  The  members  of  the 
Court — ^Judges  Sanborn,  Vanderventer, 
Hook,  and  Adams — were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion.  The  case  can  be  appealed 
from  their  decision  direct  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  this  action 
will  doubtiess  be  taken  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  On  November  15,  1906, 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  seventy  subsidiary  corpo- 
rations, and  seven  individuals,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  Henry 
M.  Flagler,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  John  D. 
Archbold,  Oliver  H.  Pajme,  and  Charles 
M.  Pratt,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  The  Sherman  Law  is  an  act  to 
prohibit  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  the  Government  charged  that 
the  defendants  had  conspired  to  restrain 
the  trade  in  petroleum,  refined  oil  and 
other  products  of  petroleum,  and  to  mo- 
nopolize the  inter-State  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  these  commodities.  This  case 
should  not  be  confounded  by  the  reader 
with  that  in  which  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana  was  fined  twenty-nine 
million  dollars  by  Judge  Landis.  The 
Company  in  that  case  was  accused  of 
accepting  rebates  from  railways,  and  the 
prosecution  was  brought  under  an  entirely 
different  law  from  the  Sherman  Act.  In 
the  present  case,  after  several  legal  skir- 
mishes, the  taking  of  testimony  began  in 
June,  1907,  hearings  were  held  during 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  twenty-five  thou- 


sand printed  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken.  Argument  began  on  April  5  of  the 
present  year,  and  continued  for  a  week. 
Since  that  time  the  Court  has  had  the 
case  under  advisement.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  contains  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
In  1865  John  D.  Rockefeller  owned 
an  oil  refinery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing the  next  fourteen  years  the  other  six 
defendants  in  this  case  associated  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  all  be- 
came stockholders  in  the  ^Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio,  a  corporation  with  a 
capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  been  organized. 
This  company  soon  owned  and  controlled 
more  than  forty  competitive  refineries 
and  more  than  thirty  companies  engaged 
in- the  oil  business.  In  1879  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  was  formed,  under  which 
three  trustees  held  and  managed  all  the 
business  and  properties  of  these  various 
companies.  Three  years  later  a  second 
trust  with  nine  trustees  was  substituted 
for  the  first.  The  properties  in  this  trust 
were  in  1882  valued  at  seventy  million 
dollars,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  addi- 
tional property  to  the  value  of  twenty- 
seven  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  acquired.  In  March, 
1892,  the  trust  was  ordered  dissolved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  the 
ground  that  it  tended  to  create  a  monop- 
oly. In  1899  a  new  form  of  combination 
was  created  by  which  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  was  made  a 
holding  company  to  control  through  stock 
ownership  the  business  of  all  the  compa- 
nies and  partnerships  of  the  dissolved 
trust.  Between  1899  and  1906  the 
affairs  of  the  principal  company  and  of 
the  subsidiary  companies,  says  the  Court, 
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have  been  managed  by  the  former  as  the 
business  of  a  single  person.  Subsidiary 
companies  have  come  and  gone  at  its 
bidding,  but  it  still  holds  the  control  of 
more  than  thirty  of  the  chief  companies 
whose  business  was  committed  to  it  in 
1899.  During  those  years  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  **  manufactured  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  crude  oil  refined  in 
the  United  States ;  owned  and  operated 
more  than  one-half  of  all  tank  cars  used 
to  distribute  its  products ;  marketed  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  the  illuminating  oil 
sold  in  the  United  States ;  exported  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  the  illuminating  oil 
sent  forth  from  the  United  States ;  and 
sold  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  lubri- 
cating oil  soki  to  railway  companies  in  the 
United  States."  The  parent  company 
has  used  its  power  "  to  prevent  competi- 
tion between  the  companies  it  controls ; 
to  fix  for  them  the  purchase  price  of  crude 
oil,  the  rates  for  its  transportation  and 
the  selling  prices  of  its  products.  It  has 
prevented  and  is  preventing  any  competi- 
tion in  inter-State  and  international  com- 
merce in  petroleum  and  its  products 
between  its  subsidiary  companies  and 
between  those  companies  and  itself." 
An  interpretation  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  upon  these  facts  and  The  Oudook's 
editorial  comment  upon  the  principles  of 
the  decision  will  be  found  oh  another 
page. 

B 

None  of  the  depart- 

8BCRBTARY  BALLINGBR        ^^^^.^i   ^^^^^^  \„.u 

AND  CONSERVATION  mcntal  reports  sub- 
mitted this  week  to 
the  President — the  first  annual  reports  of 
the  present  Administration — ^will  receive 
greater  public  attention  than  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  question 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  land,  the 
timber,  the  coal,  the  minerals,  and  the 
water  powers  stiU  belonging  to  the  people, 
is  one  of  acute  public  interest.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  as  two  weeks  ago 
we  expressed  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
say,  that  Secretary  Ballinger  takes  an 
unequivocal  stand  in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
and  thoroughgoing  policy  of  conservation, 
and  asks  Congress  for  some  legislation 
which  it  appears  to  us  will  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  He  briefly  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  past :  At  first  the  public  lands, 


with  the  resources  they  contain,  were  re- 
garded as  a  National  asset  to  be  used  in 
paying  the  public  debt,  in  rewarding  the 
country's  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  en- 
couraging the  building  of  transcontinental 
railways.  Later,  when  their  value  became 
more  clearly  realized,  they  were  exploited 
for  private  profit  The  principal  statutes 
which  govern  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
are  over  twenty-five  years  old.     He  adds : 

The  liberal  and  rapid  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  under  these  statutes  and  the  lax 
methods  of  administration  which  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  naturally  provoked  the  feel- 
ing that  the  public  domain  was  the  legiti- 
mate prey  for  the  unscrupulous,  and  that  it 
was  no  crime  to  violate  or  circumvent  the 
land  laws.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  were  so  tardy  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  preventing  so  large  a  measure  of 
our  natural  resources  passing  into  the  hands 
of  land  pirates  and  speculators,  with  no  view 
to  development  looking  to  the  National  wel- 
fare. It  may  be  safely  said  that  millions  of 
acres  of  timber  and  other  lands  have  been 
unlawfully  obtained,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
actions  to  recover  such  lands  have,  in  most 
instances,  long  since  been  barred  by  the 
statute  01  limitations.  The  principal  awak- 
ening to  our  wasteful  course  came  under 
your  predecessor's  Administration.  The  bold 
and  vigorous  prosecutions  of  land  frauds, 
through  Secretaries  Hitchcock  and  Garfield, 
have  restored  a  salutary  respect  for  the  law, 
and  the  public  mind  has  rapidly  grasped  the 
importance  of  safeguarding  the  further  dis- 
position of  our  natural  resources  in  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  interest  of  the  public  gocd  as 
against  private  greed. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  of  the  end 
to  be  achieved  Secretary  Ballinger  takes 
up  in  detail  the  methods  he  would  pursue. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP: 
PRIVATE    OPERATION 


First,  there  should 
be  a  careful  and 
expert  classifica- 
cation  made  in  the  field  of  all  public  lands. 
The  Government  must  determine,  and 
not  the  private  citizen,  whether  a  particu- 
lar tract  is  to  be  entered  upon  as  coal, 
mineral,  agricultural,  timber,  phosphate, 
gas  or  oil,  or  water  power  land.  The 
ownership  of  coal,  gas  or  oil,  phosphates, 
minerals,  and  water  powers  should  re- 
main in  the  Government,  and  these  re- 
sources should  be  developed  and  operated 
by  private  capital  under  a  system  of  sale 
or  lease  with  such  forfeiture  clauses  as  will 
insure  the  return  of  the  property  to  the 
Government  if  the  lessees  or  grantees  fail 
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to  observe  reasonable  Kmitations  defined 
by  the  Government  as  to  methods  of 
operation,  limitations  of  output,  and  other 
features  essential  to  the  public's  or  the 
consumer's  interest.  How  far  Secretary 
Ballinger  is  willing  to  carry  this  plan  is 
indicated  by  his  opinion  that  with  regard 
to  coal  "Government  mine  supervision 
would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  enforce 
tlie  conditions  and  limitations  under  the 
grant."  This  might  be  criticised  by  those 
who  fear  or  oppose  a  "  paternalistic " 
Government,  but  it  is  clearly  the  opinion 
of  a  believer  in  a  vigorous  policy  of  con- 
servation. In  another  important  respect 
Secretary  Ballinger  takes  a  radical  stand 
in  behalf  of  Federal  control  of  natural 
resources.  It  has  been  objected,  as  to 
water  power  sites  on  public  lands  by  the 
banks  of  inland  non-navigable  streams, 
that  the  State  and  not  the  Nation  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  water  in  the  streams. 
Very  well,  says  Secretary  Ballinger, 
legislate  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  grant  only  easements,  limited  to  a 
renewable  term  of,  say,  thirty  years,  for  the 
building  of  power-houses,  transmission 
lines,  and  dams  on  these  State  streams, 
and  refuse  to  grant  the  easement  unless 
the  grantee  transfers  to  the  United  States 
all  his  water  privileges  obtained  from  the 
State.  This  may  be  trampling  upon  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  be  proposed  by  a  lukewarm 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  conservation. 
The  Oudook  is  glad  to  give  its  hearty 
support  to  the  general  policy  which  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  outlines  as  that  of  his 
department  towards  the  public  lands. 
His  report  confirms  the  statement  made 
by  President  Taft  last  autumn  that  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  is  a  hearty  believer  in 
thorough  and  effective  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive action  for  the  permanent  pres- 
ervation of  the  National  wealth  in  the 
public  domain. 

B 
The  most  striking  feature  of 
REPORT       ^^^  J^^^  published  annual  re- 
port of  Mr.  Charles  Treat,  the 
retiring  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  is 
his  plea  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
Government  employees  in  the  classified 
service.     He  points  out  that  the  salaries 
of  clerks  in  classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4  have 
not  been  changed  since  1854.     At  that 


time  the  salaries  were  adequate,  but  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  Government 
employees  now  find  it  difficult  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  a  family  and  to  put  aside 
part  of  their  earnings  for  that  period  when 
they  will  be  no  longer  useful  in  the  public 
service.  The  report  urges  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  retire- 
ment fund  for  aged  Government  employ- 
ees who  are  growing  old  in  its  service, 
and  that,  too,  on  salaries  which,  in  these 
times  of  high  prices  and  cost  of  living, 
afford  no  margin  for  saving  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  old  age.  Mr.  Treat  does 
not  suggest  a  civil  pension  list,  but  advo- 
cates a  retirement  plan,  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  make  deductions  from  the 
salaries  of  all  employees  to  provide  the 
necessary  fund.  With  temporary  aid  from 
the  Government  for  old  clerks  now  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Treat's  plan  is  similar  to  the 
requirement  in  Australia,  where  every  clerk 
on  his  appointment  begins  the  purchase 
of  a  deferred  annuity.  In  these  times  of 
the  necessity  to  economize,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  force  of  employ- 
ees in  more  than  one  Government  bureau 
could  be  somewhat  reduced  without  detri- 
ment, and  the  salaries  thus  saved  used  to 
augment  the  salaries  of  those  who  remain. 
Certainly  there  should  be  an  adjustment 
of  the  compensation  of  Government  as  of 
other  employees  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  In  Mr.  Treat's  bureau  the  plea 
comes  with  special  appeal,  because  no 
bureau  in  any  department  has  weightier 
responsibilities.  While  Mr.  Treat's  bureau 
handles  billions  of  dollars,  not  a  cent  of 
public  money  is  lost. 

Q 

Cincinnati  has  been  the 
THB  MUNICIPAL      sccnc  of  a  remarkably 

LB  AGUE  AND  THB  ^    i  ^  r 

CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  succcssful  meeting  of 
the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  the  Amcric;^n  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Charter  reform,  immigration, 
municipal  research,  municipal  franchises, 
electoral  reform,  and  instruction  in  civics 
were  among  the  topics  considered  at  the 
sessions  of  the  League.  Conservation 
of  natural  and  local  resources  was  the 
dominant  note  of  the  Association's  meet- 
ing, although  city  planning,  art  in  the 
homes  and  in  the  city,  a  saner  Fourth  of 
July,   and  kindred   topics    came    in   for 
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extended  and  effective  discussion.  Presi 
dent  McFarland's  annual  address  dealt 
effectively  and  at  length  with  the  question 
of  conservation.  "Concerning  respect 
for  the  law,"  he  said,  "  when  Speaker 
Cannon,  representing  legislative  power, 
says,  as  I  heard  him  say,  that  legislation 
is  a  matter  of  compromise  between  war- 
ring interests,  each  selfishly  wanting  all  it 
can  get,  I  find  it  hard  to  pay  respect  to, 
although  I  must  observe,  the  resulting  law. 
And  when  his  definition  is  altogether  too 
favorable,  and  the  law  in  question  is  quite 
obviously  not  at  all  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise, but  of  plain  special  provision  for 
private  interest,  I  cannot  respect  it  or 
feel  bound  by  its  spirit,  while  a  just  judge, 
and  especially  a  proper  executive  official, 
is  warranted  in  construing  its  letter  as 
favorable  for  the  public  interest  as  may 
be  possible.  So  I  insist  that  one  definite 
duty  of  any  good  citizen,  in  his  intimate 
relation  to  conservation,  is  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  lawmakers  and  executives  he 
can  reach  that  he  favors  an  efficient 
National  burglar-protection  system  apply- 
ing to  all  the  remaining  public  domain." 
Ex-Secretary  Garfield's  address  was  a 
notable  one,  and  was  well  received,  as  was 
that  of  President  Eliot.  Mr.  Garfield  said 
that  "  conservation  does  not  mean  disuse 
of  resources,  but  wise  use  in  accordance 
with  the  real  needs  of  each  generation. 
Mineral  resources,  such  as  coal,  oil,  and 
phosphates,  necessarily  are  destroyed  by 
use.  Other  resources,  such  as  land, 
water,  and  timber,  may  be  used  and  yet 
improved,  increased,  or  replaced.  Con- 
servation means  the  prevention  of  need- 
less waste  in  production,  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  efficiency  in  use,  and, 
wherever  possible,  improvement,  in- 
crease, and  replacement."  President 
Bonaparte's  annual  address  before  the 
League  was  a  witty  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  initiative  in  the  choice  of  elec- 
tive municipal  officers.  The  substance  of 
this  address  appears  in  an  article  else- 
where in  this  issue.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  in  his  annual  review  of  mu- 
nicipal and  civic  happenings,  uttered  a 
warning  against  the  idea  that  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  is  a  panacea 
for  all  municipal  ills ;  but  he  pointed  out 


the  success  which  had  attended  the  com- 
missions created  for  the  control  of  public 
service  corporations,  and  claimed  for  the 
commission  plan  as  applied  to  city  gov- 
ernment the  advantage  of  having  put  into 
practical  operation  both  the  merit  system 
and  the  short  ballot.  The  most  notable 
single  address  was  that  of  Miss  Grace 
Abbott  before  the  National  Municipal 
League.  Miss  Abbott,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Hull  House,  and  Director  of 
the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immi- 
grants, spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Immi- 
grants and  '  Municipal  Politics."  She 
pointed  out  that  to  ignore  the  very  obvious 
diversity  in  our  population,  due  to  the 
presence  in  our  cities  of  lai^e  groups  of 
people  speaking  different  languages,  with 
different  habits  of  thought  and  ideals,  and 
to  assume  the  existence  of  an  entirely 
homogeneous  Anglo-Saxon  population,  is 
not  only  stupid  but  dangerous  ;  that  only 
the  more  ambitious  of  the  peasantry  in 
Europe  undertake  the  journey  to  this  coun-. 
try,  and  that  they  are  therefore  a  rather 
selected  group ;  that  in  the  past  this  hope- 
ful element  had  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  ward  politician,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  learn  from  the  bad  housing, 
the  J)oor  streets,  the  open  vice,  which  are 
every-day  occurrences,  how  law  may  be 
profitably  defied  in  America;  and  that 
the  hold  of  the  Boss  upon  such  people, 
due  to  his  ability  to  get  them  a  "  job," 
which  is  an  immediate  and  frequent 
necessity  during  their  first  few  years  in 
America,  gives  that  interesting  individual 
a  claim  to  their  support  and  a  hold  on  their 
suffrages  and  friendship.  In  conclusion. 
Miss  Abbott  urged  that  closer  acquaint- 
ance between  the  newcomer  and  the 
American  and  greater  respect  on  the  part 
of  each  for  the  political  experience  of  the 
other  could  result  only  in  good. 


THE     DBPACEMENT     OF 
HUDSON    RIVER   SCENERY 


While  the  public 
is  still  aroused 
to  a  realization 
of  the  bearing  of  Hudson's  and  Fulton's 
achievements  on  our  country's  civilization, 
attention  should  once  more  be  drawn  to 
the  defacement  of  Hudson  River  scenery. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisf>dng  feature  of  the 
recent  celebration  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Palisades  Inter-State    Park,  insuring 
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these  remarkable  and  romantic  cliffs  from 
further  harm.  In  1894  the  Inter- State 
Park  plan  to  save  the  Palisades  was 
checked  by  the  action  of  New  Vork  and 
New  Jersey  in  urging  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  purchase  of  the  entire  Pali- 
sades plateau  for  a  military  reservation. 
The  scheme  failed.  Most  of  the  Pali- 
sades lie  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 
The  dominant  political  powers  of  that 
county  and  certain  commercial  interests 
looked  upon  the  region  as  more  than  ever 
their  legitimate  prey,  while  throughout 
the  State  litde  concern  was  felt  at  a  de- 
struction threatening  the  immense  retain- 
ing wall  on  its  northeastern  boundary. 
But  patriotic  women  finally  obtained  from 
Governor  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  then  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  already  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  cause.  After  the 
New  Jersey  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Scenic 
and  Historic  Society  of  New  York,  asking 
him  to  appoint  a  Committee,  as  this 
Society  has  authority  under  its  charter  to 
treat  with  the  authorities  of  other  States. 
The  New  York  Committee's  influence 
changed  the  commercially  inclined  char- 
acter of  the  New  Jersey  Committee,  and 
in  joint  convention  a  report  was  approved 
favoring  the  protection  of  the  P^isades 
and  inclosing  bills  embodying  its  terms  to 
be  presented  to  the  Legislatures.  As  a 
result,  lovers  of  the  beautiful  now  breathe 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  they  realize  that 
the  operations  of  the  quarryman  are  no 
longer  permitted  on  the  Palisades.  The 
task  of  rescuing  the  rest  of  the  river  from 
him  should  be  simpler,  since  the  endeavor 
is  intra- State  and  not  inter- State.  As  the 
Palisades  were  really  saved  by  the  women 
of  New  Jersey,  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Committee's  bill,  known  as  the 
Bennett  Bill,  in  the  next  Legislature  of 
New  York  State  is  thus  open  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  It  has  for  its 
object  a  continuation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  region  known  as  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  true  that 
a  bill  was  recently  passed,  and  is  now 
law,  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Highlands,  extending 
over  an  area  of  seventy-five  square  miles, 


under  the  care  of  the  New  York  State 
Forestry  Commissoner.  But  the  public 
demands  the  preservation  from  deface- 
ment of  the  whole  region  at  least  from 
the  Palisades  to  Newburgh,  and  why  not 
from  the  Palisades  to  Albany.?  The 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  are  reinforced  by 
those  who  see  in  our  Hudson  River 
scenery  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Hudson  and  Fulton.  The  riv- 
er's natural  monuments  are  permanent 
memorials  testifying  to  the  historic  value 
of  events  full  of  influence  for  the  destiny 
of  North  America. 

B 
High    prices    now    obtain 
CONSERVATION  0T\  practicalty  every  article 
•  of  household  consumption. 

The  upward  trend  began  twelve  years 
ago.  As  the  wages  increase  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  situation  is  hard  for  millions  of 
men  and  women.  Many  of  them  are 
compelled  to  live  beyond  their  means. 
The  exigency  is  leading  men  to  reflect 
upon  certain  causes  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, in  especial  upon  our  reckless  misuse 
of  three  natural  resources — ^forests,  mines, 
lands.  Particular  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  lands  because  men  now  realize 
that,  as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  says  in  the 
current  World's  Work,  when  the  forests 
are  all  cut  down  and  the  mines  are  noth- 
ing but  empty  holes  in  the  ground,  our 
farm  lands  will  remain  capable  of  renew- 
ing their  bounty  forever.  Agriculture 
has  indeed  the  primary  place  in  national 
development.  All  progress  really  depends 
ultimately  on  the  proper  care  of  the  soil. 
In  this  country  we  have  good  soil,  better 
than  that  in  Germany.  Yet  Germany 
grows  twenty-eight  bushels  an  acre  to  our 
fourteen  !  Why  is  our  average  yield  only 
half  Germany's?  Because  of  our  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  through  wasteful 
farming.  Shall  our  average  yield  per 
acre  continue  to  fall  ?  The  question  be- 
comes the  more  serious  when  we  consider 
the  increased  demand  per  capita  and  then 
the  fact  that  population  itself  is  rapidly 
increasing.  How,  then,  can  farming  be 
made  to  furnish  larger  supplies  and  to 
support  people  better  ?  By  establishing 
new  tillage  methods,  says  Mr.  Hill.  We 
could  then  double  our  average  crop  re- 
turn and  add  nearly  eight  million  dollars 
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to  our  National  wealth.  Afl  a  means  to 
this  end  a  farm  school  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  farming  county,  to  give 
instruction  analogous  to  that  now  afforded 
by  our  technical  schools  and  institutes  for 
the  trades.  The  agricultural  schools 
should  take  the  shape  of  a  model  farm — 
a  working  model  for  common  instruction. 
It  should  exhibit  the  adaptation  of  soil 
and  seed  to  each  other,  the  advantages  of 
fertilization  and  the  necessary  stock-rais- 
ing, and  of  diversification  and  rotation  of 
crops.  Above  all,  it  must  show  that  no 
more  land  should  be  cultivated  than  can  be 
thoroughly  tilled,  and  **  that  the  net  profit 
from  one  crop  of  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  as  great  as  that  from  two  of  sbc- 
teen,  after  the  original  cost  of  production 
has  been  paid."  An  increased  yield  per 
acre  should  mean  an  increase  in  laborers, 
and  hence  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
mercantile  trade. 


TUB   RESCUE  AT 
THE    MINE 


It  was  like  a  return  from 
the  dead  when,  just  a 
week  after  the  explosion 
in  the  St  Paul  mine  at  Cherry,  Illinois, 
twenty-two  miners  were  rescued  alive. 
For  seven  days  these  men  had  lived  in  a 
p)ortion  of  the  mine  which  they  had  kept 
free  from  the  overpowering  gas  by  build- 
ing a  barricade.  It  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  by  that  time  no  one  of  the 
three  hundred  entombed  could  have  sur- 
vived. Nevertheless,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  proof  that  they  had  died,  efforts 
were  made  by  those  at  work  on  the  sur- 
face on  the  supposition  that  some  might 
still  be  living.  It  was  only  those  who  had 
some  personal  relation  with  the  buried 
miners  who  could  expect  any  other  result 
of  the  efforts  at  rescue  than  the  bringing 
out  of  dead  bodies.  It  was  therefore  like 
the  manifestation  of  a  miracle  when 
the  rescuers  at  work  in  the  darkness 
came  upon  these  living  men.  In  the 
short  space  of  that  week  these  few  min- 
ers had  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
what  was,  in  fact,  a  rudimentary  form  of 
government.  Saved  from  death  by  suffo- 
cation, they  faced  death  by  thirst.  The 
only  water  available  for  them  was  that 
which  dripped  from  the  walls  and  oozed 
up  from  below.  This  desperate  situation 
divided  the  men  into  two  groups ;  those 
who  sought  the  alleviation  of  their  own 


thirst  without  r^ard  for  otfiers,  and  those 
who  had  regard  for  the  weaker  members 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group. 
The  elementary  divisions  that  appear  in 
society  at  large  were  thus  established  in 
this  little  community  of  the  dark.  Two 
of  the  men  were  leaders  by  virtue  of 
their  skill  as  miners,  and  these  were 
the  men  who  gave  the  orders.  They 
arranged  that  the  three  members  of  the 
party  who  were  sick  should  have  the  first 
chance  at  the  littie  pools  of  water  which 
lay  in  the  depressions  that  had  been 
scooped  out  in  the  veins  of  coal.  Against 
these  orders  some  of  the  men  revolted. 
It  was  discovered  that  one  man  had  been 
stealing  water  from  one  of  the  sick  miners. 
The  guard  that  had  been  established 
seized  the  thief  of  their  natural  resources, 
and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  some 
of  the  guard  were  slashed,  felled  him 
with  an  ax-helve  and  made  him  prisoner. 
The  more  trusted  of  the  miners  were  the 
ones  who  had  the  hardest  experience,  be-  * 
cause  they  were  the  ones  who  were  called 
upon  for  public  service.  This  experience 
of  these  miners  indicates  how  futile  are  * 
the  arguments  for  anarchism.  Wherever  the 
group-interest  clashes  with  the  interest  of 
the  individual,  wherever  the  weak  need 
protection,  wherever  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  attitudes  and  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  men,  wherever  there  is  in  certain 
individuals  a  special  degree  of  skill  and 
capacity  for  leadership,  wherever  there  is 
variation  in  public  spirit,  and  that  means 
wherever  there  is  a  group  of  individuals, 
even  so  few  as  a  score,  there  is  the  occa- 
sion and  the  material  for  government 
The  rescue  of  these  men  reinforces  what 
The  Outlook  said  last  week,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  requiring  all 
mine  owners  and  managers,  not  only  to 
notify  the  Government  Rescue  Station  as 
soon  as  an  accident  of  this  kind  happens, 
but  also  to  maintain  at  their  mine  rescue 
corps  of  their  own.  Moreover,  this  acci- 
dent calls  public  attention  to  the  need,  not 
only  of  measures  for  the  rescue  of  im- 
prisoned miners,  but  also  measures  for 
the  prevention  as  far  as  possible  of  such 
accidents.  The  coal  that  every  house- 
holder uses,  that  draws  us  from  place  to 
place,  that  prepares  our  food,  and  that 
does  our  work  for  us,  is  obtained  by  means 
that  are  wasteful   and  extravagant,  not 
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only  of  wealth,  but  of  human  life.  If  the 
miners  who  lost  their  lives  at  Cherry  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  this 
grave  evil  and  have  stimulated  men  to 
take  action  for  a  remedy,  they  have  died 
in  a  great  cause. 

a 

The  contest  now  in 
fbanch78b"?x«n8ion  Progrcss   in    Kansas 

City,  Missouri,  over 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  of 
that  dty  suggests  some  of  the  consid- 
erations that  are  turning  pubUc-spirited 
citi2ens  of  many  cities  to  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  The  street  rail- 
way company  is  operating  under  a  fran- 
chise that  still  has  sixteen  years  to  run. 
But  it  has  failed  to  set  aside  a  sinking 
fund,  and  it  has  $28,000,000  in  obliga- 
tions falling  due  within  the  next  few  years. 
In  order  that  it  may  refinance  these  se- 
curities on  advantageous  terms  with  the 
customary  huge  promoters'  profits,  it  is 
asking  for  the  extension  of  its  franchise 
to  1951.  It  first  b^an  seeking  a  fran- 
chise extension  nearly  four  years  ago, 
when  in  return  for  a  ten-year  extension  it 
offered  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
needed  traffic-way  and  viaduct  that  was 
to  cost  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  offer, 
which  a  Kansas  City  politician  aptly  de- 
scribed as  an  attempt  to  trade  a  pony  for 
a  string  of  beads,  was  defeated.  For  the 
next  two  years  the  company  was  busy 
preventing  the  administration  of  Mayor 
H.  M.  Beardsley  from  appraising  the 
property  as  a  preliminary  to  regulation. 
A  powerful  factor  in  politics,  the  Metro- 
politan, then  helped  defeat  Mayor  Beards- 
ley  for  re-election,  and  supported  a  candi- 
date who  was  regarded  as  friendly  to  its 
interests.  Several  months  ago  it  obtained 
the  administration's  acquiescence  to  a 
franchise  extension  on  a  so-called  "  part- 
nership plan,"  by  which  it  agreed  to  divide 
its  surplus  with  the  city  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  charges.  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
failuie  of  the  first  attempt  at  franchise 
extension,  brought  such  effective  publicity 
to  bear  on  this  proposal,  which  attempted 
to  fix  an  enormously  inflated  valuation  on 
the  street  railway  property,  that  it  was 
abandoned  and  a  new  plan  was  proposed 
by  the  Council,  which  is  to  be  submitted 


to  a  referendum  December  16.  Under 
the  new  plan  the  street  railway  company 
is  to  be  granted  a  franchise  to  1951.  In 
return  it  agrees  after  1913  to  sell  six 
tickets  for  a  quarter  on  street  cars,  and 
twenty-five  for  a  dollar  in  certain  drug 
stores,  and  to  pay  $1,315,000  for  the 
traffic-way  already  mentioned.  After 
1925  the  city  is  granted  the  right  to 
regulate  fares.  At  present  the  fare  is 
five  cents,  and  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany pays  eight  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts  to  the  city  in  lieu  of  all  taxes. 
Last  year  this  amounted  to  $140,000 
rental  for  the  streets  after  the  taxes  had 
been  deducted.  This  provision  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  Company  is  to  pay  a  $50 
license  fee  for  each  car — only  a  fraction 
of  its  present  payment. 


Critics  of  this  ordi- 

MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP  7  ~^ 

A  RBMBDY  nance    pomt     out 

that  the  city  is 
going  into  the  trade  blindfolded ;  that  it 
has  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  property  is 
worth,  and  what  a  reasonable  rate  of  fare 
would  be ;  that  six  tickets  for  a  quarter, 
while  an  advantage  to  the  dty,  is  a  good 
business  proposition  for  the  company — 
though  it  might  evade  the  concession 
later  if  it  should  care  to,  as  was  done  in 
Philadelphia — and  that  it  is  to  have  the 
immensely  valuable  right  to  the  use  of  the 
streets  for  forty-two  years  virtually  free  ; 
that  the  franchise  fails  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  that  the  company 
may  assume,  so  that  after  1925  the  right 
to  regulate  fares  might  prove  useless, 
since  the  courts  might  hold — as  they  have 
held — that  a  reduced  fare  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  returns  on  heavily  watered 
securities ;  and  that  the  franchise  makes 
municipal  ownership  impossible  until  1945. 
It  is  urged  further  that  other  cities,  such 
as  Columbus  and  Cleveland,  have  ob- 
tained much  better  terms  in  the  way  of 
fares,  and  that,  in  these  days  of  competition 
between  cities  for  industries,  no  city  can 
afford  to  hamper  .^^^.  and  tie  its  hands 
in  its  street  railwu^f  ^ntract.  The  chief 
public  opposition  to  the  franchise  first 
came  from  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Later 
a  bi-partisan  citizens'  movement  was 
started,  including  prominent  members  of 
both     parties,    among    them    ex-Mavor 
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Beardsley  and  leaders  of  the  local  Repub- 
lican organization.  The  Democratic  city 
administration,  as  sponsor  for  the  ordi- 
nance, is  naturally  working  for  its  ratifi- 
cation at  the  polls.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
franchise  extension  on  favorable  terms 
the  street  railway  company  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  politics  in  Kansas 
City  for  many  years.  It  has  sought  to 
control  councils  and  to  dictate  legislation. 
Public  improvements  have  been  held  up 
by  its  influence.  It  has  been  commonly  re- 
puted to  have  furnished  the  financial  back- 
ing for  a  newspaper — which  has  recently 
changed  hands — which  was  nominally  con- 
ducted as  a  party  organ,  but  the  real  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  promote  the  ends  of 
the  street  railway  company  and  to  vilify 
those  who  opposed  its  demands.  The 
experience  of  the  city  has  forced  the 
Kansas  City  Star  to  observe  :  "  Street  rail- 
ways now  are  not  managed  by  experts, 
trained  street  railway  men.  They  are, 
for  very  evident  and  significant  reasons, 
under  the  direction  of  politicians  and 
financiers.  Under  municipal  ownership 
there  would  be  no  franchises  or  stocks  to 
turn  into  inflated  values  and  make  money 
out  of.  Whatever  efficiency,  intellect,  and 
energy  were  engaged  would  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  running  the  street  railway 
and  not  be  devoted  to  running  the  politics 
of  the  city,  or  to  engineering  stock  deals 
and  making  dividends  at  the  expense  of 
service."  The  experience  of  the  city  of 
New  York  confirms  this  assertion  of  The 
Star.  The  vestibules  for  the  protection 
of  motormen  and  conductors  were  bit- 
terly opposed  for  years  by  the  operating 
officers  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway.  It  was  not  until  the 
receivers,  who  are  now  operating  the 
street  car  lines,  took  charge  that  the 
public  obtained  the  benefit  of  vestibuled 
pay-as-you-enter  cars. 

B 


A     SEASIDE    PARK 
IN   A    CITY 


If  the  present  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment of  the  city  of 
New  York  decides,  iis  we  earnestiy  hope 
it  will,  to  complete  one  piece  of  unfinished 
business  now  in  its  hands  before  it  gives 
place  to  the  new  administration  on  January 
1,  it  will  leave  behind  it  a  real  monument 
to  its  wisdom  and  efficiency  that  will  be  a 


source  of  just  pride  to  each  of  its  members, 
and  will  insure  the  gratitude  of  New  York 
citizens  for  many  generations  to  come. 
We  refer  to  the  municipal  park  which  is 
already  surveyed  for  location  on  the  ocean 
front  at  Rockaway  Beach,  which  is  within 
the  city  limits.  This  is  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  beach,  as  open  to  the  winds  and  waves 
of  the  sea  as  any  of  the  great  beaches  of 
the  world,  and  yet  it  can  be  reached  from 
the  heart  of  New  York  in  considerably 
less  than  an  hour  by  various  rapid  transit 
lines  for  a  very  small  fare.  In  1907  the 
present  Board  began  proceedings  for  the 
condemnation  of  property  to  create  such 
a  park,  but  owing  to  the  panic  of  that 
year  the  proceedings  were  suspended. 
One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  plan 
is  that  the  park,  with  a  shore  front  of  over 
a  mile,  will  provide  not  merely  an  ocean- 
side  playground,  but  also  a  site  for  the  Sea- 
breeze Hospital  maintained  bj  the  New 
York  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  for  the  care  and  cure  of 
children  crippled  by  tuberculous  disease. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that, 
through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Miss  Laura 
Winnington,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
Outiook  (who  very  soon  after  died  of  a 
painful  illness),  a  fresh  impetus  was  given 
to  the  successful  raising  of  a  fund  of 
$250,000  to  make  this  children's  hos- 
pital, which  was  then  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained  in  an  experimental 
state,  a  permanent  and  well-equipped 
institution.  This  fresh-air  hospital  for 
children  began  with  a  few  tents  erected 
on  the  sands  at  West  Coney  Island.  It 
has  been  open  every  day  since  June,  1904, 
takes  care  of  forty-three  patients  at  a 
time,  and  has  made  many  total  cures. 
If,  through  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  a  park  is 
created  at  Rockaway  Beach,  and  a  site 
provided  for  Seabreeze  Hospital  by  the 
dty,  the  entire  sum  of  $250,000  can  be 
devoted  to  a  modem  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  five  hundred  children,  instead 
of  forty-three,  can  have  the  benefits  of 
the  care  and  the  cure.  Many  other  phil- 
anthropic institutions  of  a  general  char- 
acter similar  to  that  of  Seabreeze  will  also 
be  provided  with  sites  at  Rockaway  Park, 
which  will  thu^  become  a  seaside  recreation 
ground  for  sick  and  well.  The  beauty 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  this  work  will, 
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we  believe,  appeal  to  the  Board,  and  we 
hope  that  the  individual  members  will  see 
their  way  clear  to  making  this  great  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  one 
of  their  last  official  acts. 


THE  BUDOBT  BBPORB 
THE  LORDS 


In  the  debate  in  the 
British  House  of 
Lords  last  week 
upon  the  Lloyd-George  Budget,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  fully  described  in 
The  Outlook  two  weeks  ago,  Lord 
Lansdowne^s  motion  that  the  bill  be  re- 
jected until  the  people  shall  have  had  a 
chance  to  pass  upon  it  at  an  election  met 
with  opposition  of  the  strongest  and  most 
impressive  kind.  Lord  Rosebery,  once 
Liberal  Prime  Minister,  but  since  then  an 
independent  who  might  often  be  relied 
upon  to  do  the  unexpected,  opposed  the 
rejection  of  the  Budget  in  a  powerful 
speech.  His  advice  carries  the  more 
weight  for  the  reason  that  he  has  during 
the  past  few  months  been  opposing  with 
all  his  force  the  Budget  itself.  In  his 
speech  before  the  House  of  Lords  he 
characterized  the  Budget  as  poisoning  the 
sources  of  national  supremacy,  destroying 
public  confidence,  and  spreading  over  the 
nation  like  a  miasma.  He  declared  that 
the  Budget  taxed  the  Lords  freely  and 
abundantly  without  their  having  a  word 
to  say  in  the  matter,  and  contended  that 
this  involved  the  abhorred  principle  of 
taxation  without  representation.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  strenuous  disbelief  in  the 
Budget,  Lord  Rosebery  warned  the  Lords 
that  they  ran  grave  risks  if  they  adopted 
Lord  Lansdowne's  resolution.  "I  am 
quite  dissociated  from  any  party,"  said 
Lord  Rosebery,  "  and  speak  from  my 
sense  of  the  awful  gravity  of  the  situation. 
This  is  the  greatest  political  moment  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  man  bom  since  1832." 
He  declared  his  doubt  whether  the  Lords 
were  choosing  the  best  battlefield.  The 
stake  for  which  they  were  playing  was  too 
heavy,  and  their  action  was  risking  the 
very  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  advised,  as  a  policy  which  he  believed 
would  be  victorious,  that  the  Lords  allow 
the  Budget  to  pass  and  give  the  country 
six  months'  experience  of  its  intolerable 
impositions,  loss  of  capital  and  employ- 
ment    They  would  then  achieve,  he  be- 


lieved, when  they  next  approached  the 
polls,  a  victory  that  would  surprise  them. 
Lord  Cromer,  for  many  years  British  Agent 
in  Egypt,  a  Liberal  Unionist  peer,  and  a 
believer  in  free  trade,  abo  announced  that 
he  disapproved  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget,  but  at  the  same  time  he  said 
that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  support 
the  resolution  to  reject  it.  A  striking  pro- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Dr.  John  Perdval.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  previously  de- 
clared that  the  bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the 
measure.  The  Bishop  declared  that,  while 
he  respected  the  Archbishop's  desire,  he 
claimed  the  right  to  exercise  an  independ- 
ent judgment.  If  the  bishops  had  any  func- 
tion to  perform,  it  was  to  speak  for  the 
multitudinous  poor.  He  therefore  sup- 
ported the  Budget,  which  was  a  social  wel- 
fare Budget  based  on  sound  finance.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  country's  answer  to 
an  appeal  to  the  ballot  would  be,  in  clear 
English,  that  never  again  were  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  people  to  be  en- 
dangered by  a  privileged  class.  He  wished 
that  the  Budget  might  be  passed  as  a 
protection  against  the  rapidly  growing 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  democracy, 
which  might  become  dangerous.  The 
vote  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolution, 
which  was  to  have  been  taken  on  No- 
vember 25,  was  postponed  five  days. 
From  this  action,  together  with  the  effect 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech,  of  Lord 
Cromer's  declared  intention  not  to  vote, 
and  of  the  moderate  advice  of  others  to 
the  Lords,  it  does  not  seem  so  dear  as  it 
did  a  week  ago  that  the  upper  house 
will  reject  the  Budget  incontinently.  If 
the  great  Conservative  majority,  however, 
persists  in  following  Lord  Lansdowne's 
lead  and  rejecting  the  bill,  the  struggle 
which  will  ensue  at  the  dection  in  January 
will  be  momentous  and  may  have  tremen- 
dous results.  It  becomes  clearer  with 
every  passing  day  that  the  battle  will  be 
fought  on  the  constitutional  question 
whether  the  Lords  shall  have  any  part  in 
the  control  of  the  nation's  finances.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  country  upon  the  more 
immediate  question  of  the  present  Budget 
will  have  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  decision  to  be  made  at  the 
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M\«i%>rM»NT8  IN 


During  the  many  months 
while  England  has  been 
in  a  political  turmoil  over 
the  Lloyd-George  Budget 
there  have  been  two  developments  in  the 
Ldbor  party  that  at  any  other  time  would 
have  attracted  considerable  newspaper 
uttendon.  One  of  these  concerns  the 
Miners*  Federation,  and  the  other  the  Rail- 
way Clerks'  Association.  Originally  the 
Miners*  Federation  was  an  organization 
that  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  mining 
counties  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  For  the  mining  regions  of 
South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland  there  were  separate 
miners'  unions — organized  on  county 
lines — ^which  stood  quite  apart  from  the 
National  Federation.  As  time  has  gone 
on,  however,  South  Wales,  Lancashire, 
Durham,  and  Northumberland  have  come 
into  the  Federation,  whose  sphere  of  opera- 
tion— trade-unionist  and  political — ^now 
comprises  all  the  coal-mining  counties 
south  of  the  Scottish  border.  Nine  or 
ten  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal-Labor 
group  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
long  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration. These  members  are  presidents 
or  secretaries  of  county  unions,  and,  in 
addition  to  their  salaries  for  these  serv- 
ices, their  unions  make  them  allowances 
to  cover  their  expenses  in  London  while 
in  attendance  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  the  time  of  the  general  election  in 
1906  the  Miners'  Federation  was  willing 
that  these  members  should  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Liberal  party  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  constituencies,  and  should 
stand  aloof  from  the  thirty-odd  membecs 
'**  *he  more  advanced  Labor  party,  who, 
*  Irish  Nationalists,  sit  on  the  Op- 


position side  of  the  Chamber.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  a  plebiscite  was  taken 
of  the  members  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
on  this  question.  It  went  in  favor  of  the 
Independent  or  more  advanced  Labor 
party,  and  official  notice  was  served  by 
the  Federation  on  the  miner  members  of 
the  Liberal-Labor  group  that  at  the  next 
general  election  they  must  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Independent  Labor  party, 
and  end  the  alliance  with  the  Liberal  party 
that  had  its  beginning  as  far  back  as  1874, 
when  direct  representatives  of  labor  first 
succeeded  in  securing  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  least  three  of  the  old 
Liberal-Labor  group — the  Right  Honor- 
able Thomas  Burt,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick, 
one  of  the  deputy  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
John  Wilson— decline  to  fall  in  with  the 
new  alignment,  and  at  the  next  general 
election  the  probability  is  that  these  vet- 
eran and  universally  resi)ected  Labor  lead- 
ers, if  they  find  it  practicable  to  continue 
in  Parliament  without  the  financial  aid  of 
their  unions,  will  be  compelled  to  fight  for 
their  seats  against  both  Tory-Protectionist 
and  Independent  Labor  party  candidates. 


ITS  NEWEST 
RECRUITS 


While  the  controversy  over 
the  position  of  these  miners' 
members  was  going  on  the 
Railway  Clerks'  Union  decided  to  affiliate 
itself  with  the  Labor  group  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Miners'  National  Fed- 
eration has  done.  The  Railway  Clerks' 
Union  is  a  much  smaller  organization  than 
the  Miners'  Federation.  It  has  never 
had  a  direct  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there  is  not  one  con- 
stituency in  England  in  which  railway 
clerks  are  sufficientiy  numerous  to  control 
a  Parliamentary  election  by  their  votes. 
But  the  affiliation  of  the  Railway  Clerks' 
Union  with  the  Labor  party  provides  a 
nucleus  for  propaganda  work  in  scores  of 
the  smaller  towns  in  agricultural  England 
in  which  hitherto  the  Labor  party  has  not 
pushed  its  work ;  and  therein  lies  some  of 
the  significance  of  the  plebiscite  by  which 
affiliation  with  the  Labor  party  was  decided 
upon.  Three  plebiscites  were  taken  be- 
fore the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Labor 
party.  The  first  was  in  1905,  the  second 
in  1907,  and  the  tiiird  in  October,  1909. 
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The  majority  in  favor  of  affiliation  was 
3,157.  The  last  pJebiscite  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  which  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  movement  has  been  making  in 
t^e  constituencies  since  1906.  It  is  offi- 
cially admitted,  however,  that  the  turning 
of  the  adverse  votes  of  1905  and  1907 
into  a  favorable  vote  in  October  was 
largely  due  to  a  success  which  the  Labor 
party  achieved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  session  of  1909.  For  years  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Company,  which 
serves  the  industrial  region  l>ing  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Humber,  had  maintained 
a  rule  preventing  any  of  its  clerks  from 
joining  the  Railway  Clerks'  Association. 
Last  session  the  company  had  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  statutory  power  to  make 
some  extensions.  The  Labor  group 
seized  their  opportunity  and  held  up  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the 
railway  company  gave  a  pledge  to  with- 
draw the  rule  whic^h  had  restrained  its 
clerks  from  joining  the  union.  At  the 
next  general  election  the  Labor  party  is  to 
have  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  candidates 
in  the  field.  Like  the  old  parties,  it  is 
busy  with  its  preparations  for  the  election  ; 
but  in  these  it  is  much  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  arising  out  of  trade 
union  levies  for  the  maintenance  of 
Labor  members  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

B 

By  the  will  of  the  late 
NEW  YOEK.  John    Stewart    Ken- 

CON8TANTINOPLB.  ^      "  .^]'  " 

AND  KOBBRT  GOLLBGB  ncoy,  gitts  wcrc  Cata- 
logued on  a  scale  of 
millions  for  educational  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, where  hitherto  one  has  read  in 
thousands.  Among  the  provisions  which 
have  most  surprised  the  public  was  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars  for  Robert 
College  in  Constantinople.  To  many  peo- 
ple in  America  Robert  College  is  litde 
more  than  a  name,  and  that  generally 
spelled  incorrectly  with  a  final  s,  but  to 
those  who  have  learned  of  its  forty-seven 
years  of  development  Robert  College  is 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
American  education  outside  the  United 
States.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no 
■Mtitudon  for  higher  education  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Christopher  Robert,  a 
New  York  merchant  traveling  in  the  East 


at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  became 
acquainted  with  this  lack  and  looked  with 
interest  upon  the  scheme  of  an  American 
college  in  Turkey.  In  C3mis  Hamlin  Mr. 
Robert  found  the  right  man  to  carry  out  the 
project.  In  1861  Mr.  Robert  supplied  the 
money,  $30,000,  with  which  to  begin  work. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
been  laboring  in  Constantinople,  furnished 
the  remarkable  knowledge  and  undaunted 
courage  that  saved  the  college  in  its  ear- 
liest years.  Great  and  powerful  enemies 
rose  up  to  suppress  this  American  institu- 
tion. It  was  not  the  Turkish  Government 
that  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  new 
school,  but  the  emissaries  of  France  and 
Russia,  representing,  as  they  did,  the 
great  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  By 
them  it  was  not  thought  well  that  an 
American  liberal  institution  should  be 
allowed  to  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosporus.  Above  all,  this  college  should 
not  be  allowed  to  build  on  the  superb  site 
which  Mr.  Hamlin  had  secured,  and  on 
which  the  college  now  stands.  Permis- 
sion to  build  had  been  promised  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  France  and 
Russia  stood  in  the  way.  The  contest 
lasted  for  eight  years.  The  United 
States,  at  this  time,  was  not  powerful 
at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  largely  through  British 
diplomats.  Time  and  again  a  successful 
settiement  of  the  trouble  was  imminent, 
oTily  to  be  thwarted  by  a  change  of  Grand 
Viziers,  a  change  of  Ambassadors,  or  a 
new  shuffle  in  the  diplomatic  game.  In 
the  meantime  Robert  College  had  started 
in  old  quarters  and  was  growing — from 
four  students  in  the  first  year  to  one  hun- 
dred and  three  in  the  eighth  year.  Then 
came  the  startling  news  of  a  permit  to 
build  signed  by  the  Sultan  himself.  An 
inviolable  document  of  this  sort  had  not 
even  been  hoped  for.  The  story  is  too 
long  to  retell  in  this  article.  It  is  fas- 
cinatingly related  in  Dr.  Hamlin's  own 
romantic  book,  "  My  Life  and  Times.*' 
Admiral  Farragut  had  recently  visited 
Constantinople  on  his  travels  around 
the  world,  and  when  at  various  offi- 
cial dinners  he  mildly  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  cannot  this  American  college 
be  built  ?"  Turkey  became  uneasy.  In 
order  to  gain  the   favor  of   the    United 

States,  which,  it  was  feared,  was  ready 

• 
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to  make  a  "  thorny  question "  of  the 
college,  the  Imperial  permit  was  given. 
Mr.  Robert  immediately  furnished  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  large  building, 
now  called  Hamlin  Hall,  on  the  long-com- 
bated site.  This  building  was  occupied 
in  1871.  From  this  time  on  until  1904 
the  college  was  under  the  wise  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  George  Washburn,  LL.D. 
Through  seasons  of  plague  and  war, 
through  crises  of  hostility,  through  periods 
of  financial  distress,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  he  carried  the  college  onward  by  his 
own  statesmanlike  energy.  At  the  age 
of  seventy  he  resigned,  having  secured 
for  the  college  a  prestige  that  marks  it 
among  all  other  educational  institutions  in 
the  Near  East.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the 
standard  of  all  other  institutions,  and  in 
many  cases  to  incite  their  very  existence. 


AMBtlGAN     INPLUBNCB 
ON    TUtUSH    PROGRESS 


All  European  cap- 
itals have  known 
of  Robert  College 
since  the  events  of  the  late  seven- 
tics,  which  resulted  in  the  freedom  of 
Bulgaria.  The  college  played  an  im- 
portant part,  through  its  President,  and 
Dr.  Albert  Long,  one  of  its  professors,  in 
shaping  the  events  that  led  to  Bulgaria's 
liberation,  and  the  collie  "has  nurtured 
many  of  Bulgaria's  best  statesmen  and 
diplomats.  Again  it  is  impossible  to  go 
into  details,  but  within  the  past  month 
Dr.  Washburn  has  given  to  the  public 
a  notable  book,  "  Fifty  Years  in  Con- 
stantinople "  (Houj^hton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany), which  tells  the  stirring  episodes  of 
these  times.  Dr.  Washburn  and  Dr, 
Long  received  grateful  recognition  of 
their  services  from  the  Parliament  of  the 
nation  that  they  had  helped  create,  and 
both  men  were  decorated  by  the  ruler  of 
Bulgaria.  The  college,  high  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  overlooks  the  blue  Bosporus 
to  the  Asiatic  hills.  There  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  site  in  the  world.  It  is  six 
miles  from  Constantinople,  just  at  the 
point  where  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  come 
nearest  to  meeting.  There  are  450  stu- 
dents in  Robert  College,  including  the 
preparatory  department — ^^Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Turks.  At 
present  the  largest  group  is  the  Greeks, 
who  come  from  Asia  Minor,  European 


Turkey,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  anfci  the 
islands  of  the  i£gean  and  Russia.  Bul- 
garia, in  its  thirty  years  of  independence, 
has  developed  its  own  fine- school  system, 
and  the  Bulgarian  quota  of  students  is 
therefore  smaller  than  in  earlier  years. 
Under  the  old  regime,  Armenian  students 
were  rarely  allowed  to  come'  to  Constanti- 
nople from  the  interior,  and  TUrks  werfii 
prohibited  by  the  Sultan  from  attending 
the  college.  In  spite  of  this,  there  has 
always  been  an  important  contingent  of 
Armenians  in  the  coU^e,  arid  the  Turks^ 
in  the  face  of  the  edict  against  their  pres- 
ence, have  come,  to  the  number  of  tiiirty 
in  recent  years.  Under  the  new  regime 
in  Turkey  there  is  a  large  opportunity  for 
further  growth  in  these  directions,  but  at 
present  the  capacity  of  the  college  is  more 
than  taxed.  The  language  of  instruction 
is  English.  The  students,  many  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  Greek  or  Bulgarian  pre- 
paratory schools,  devote  the  first  year  in 
college  to  learning  the  English  language, 
after  which  they  enter  courses  with  the 
same  text-books  as  are  used  in  English 
and  American  colleges.  Each  student  is 
also  required,  throughout  his  course,  to 
pursue  some  work  in  his  own  language, 
and  French  or  German  or  Turkish  as 
an  elective  also  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  instruction.  The  native  of  the 
Near  East  is  by  instinct  a  linguist,  'with 
four  to  six  languages  interchangeably  at 
his  tongue's  end.  Except  for  the  more 
important  part  given  to  languages,  the 
course  of  instruction  resembles  that  of  an 
American  college.  There  are  some  forty 
professors  and  teachers,  of  whom  fifteen 
are  American,  three  are  French,  two  are 
German,  and  the  remaining  are  members 
of  the  native  races.  The  college  course 
consists  of  five  years,  and  the  preparatory 
course  may  cover  four  years.  Most  of 
the  students  are  not  able,  owing  to  their 
financial  circumstances  and  to  a  desire  to 
enter  business  at  an  early  age,  to  •  pursue 
the  full  course,  but  each  June  the  Com- 
mencement Day  of  the  college,  with  a 
graduating  class  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
young  men,  is  one  of  the  notable  eyents 
in  Constantinople.  The  students  live  in 
large  dormitory  rooms,  all  nationalities 
mingling  here,  as  elsewhere  in  their  col- 
lege life,  without  distinction.  The  college 
draws  no  line  of  nationality  or  religion  in 
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its  effort  to  give  some  of  the  best  youth 
of  the  Near  East  a  high  education  with 
high  ideals.  Robert  Coll^;e  has  done 
much  for  education  throughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  the  neighboring  states. 
It  has  done  much  to  make  the  name  of 
America  honored  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Kennedy's .  splendid  bequest  has 
opened  up  new  opportunities  of  service 
and  responsibility. 

B 

New  York  has  recently 

IN   RECOGNITION         r  ^u  r  i.u 

OP  8AINT-GAUDBNS  "Ccn  thc  sccnc  of  three 
remarkable  gatherings 
of  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  others  who 
represent  the  higher  life  of  the  city.  The 
funeral  services  of  Mr.  Gilder,  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  were  attended 
by  a  host  of  those  who  honored  and  loved 
the  man  and  who  recognized  his  services 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  same 
evening,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Society,  an  unusual  number  of  men  and 
women  of  position  in  the  arts  gathered 
to  witness  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  awarded  to 
the  sculpture  of  her  husband.  In  its  last 
Issue  The  Outlook  gave  some  account  of 
this  very  important  organization  of  the 
men  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  with 
a  fuller  account  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  which  has  grown  out 
of  it.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Institute  is  to  recognize  the  achievements 
of  men  of  genius  in  the  arts,  and  one  form 
which  this  acknowledgment  will  take  is 
the  presentation  of  medals.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  first  medal  was  made  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, who  presided  with  that  felicity  of  feel- 
ing and  of  phrase  which  tenderly  brings 
into  view  the  significant  aspects  of  a  com- 
memoration. Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz  empha- 
sized, in  an  intimate  and  happy  way,  "  The 
Influence  of  Saint-Gaudens,"  pointing  out 
his  various  gifts  and  commenting  espe- 
cially on  his  sane  and  balanced  influence 
on  the  younger  artists  of  the  country  : 

His  influence  was  acknowledged,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent directions.  If  the  young  sculptor, 
working  under  Saint-Gaudens  or  not,  strove 
the  harder  at  his  task,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  worthy  of  the  leader  of  his  profes- 
sion in  this  country,  architects  and  commit- 
tees everywhere  also  insensibly  came  to  ad- 


mit the  obligation  that  he  had  done  so  much 
to  lay  upon  them.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  character  of  our  public  monuments  has 
been  improving  and  how  the  sculpture  on 
our  public  buiidinsps  is  greater  in  quantity 
and  better  in  quaBty  every  year.  This  is 
because  we  have  been  developins;  a  compe- 
tent school  of  sculpture,  filled  with  able  men 
of  Saint-Gaudens's  generation  and  with 
younger  artists  trained  by  him  and  by  them. 
But  f  think  that  all  these  sculptors  and  their 
fellows  in  painting  and  architecture  will  unite 
in  agreement  upon  the  great  impetus  that  he 
gave  to  the  standard  they  uphold.  By  pre- 
cept and  example,  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man 
of  character,  he  exerted  an  influence  making 
for  progress.  This  medal  that  brings  us 
here  to-night  is  not  simply  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  is  gone — it  is  in  honor  of  an  artistic 
force  that  is  still  working. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  who  had  prepared  an  ode  for 
the  occasion,  several  stanzas  were  read. 
In  presenting  the  medal  to  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Dr.  van  Dyke  quoted  from  Mr. 
Gilder  these  words  on  Saint-Gaudens*s 
statues : 

"  Once,  lo  I  these  shapes  were  not,  now  do 
they  live, 
And  shall  forever  in  the  heart  of  men  ; 
And  from  this  life  shall  spring  again. 
To  souls  unborn  new  hght  and  joy  to 
give." 

A  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  read ;  and  delightful  music 
volunteered  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  van  Dyke,  as  bringing  the 
tribute  of  a  kindred  art,  Music — "  Love 
in  search  of  a  word,"  to  quote  Lanier — 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

m 

Not  less  significant 
was  a  memorial  meet- 
ing in  honor  of  the 
late  Charles  Follen  McKim,  at  the  New 
I'heater  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last 
week,  assembled  in  response  to  invitations 
from  a  large  number  of  societies  of 
architects,  sculptors,  painters,  men  of  let- 
ters, and  learned  institutions ;  a  remark- 
able tribute  of  the  organized  arts  of  the 
country  to  the  service  of  a  man  of 
charming  personality  whose  genius  as 
an  architect  was  allied  with  the  feeling 
and  passion  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Choate 
ou dined  briefly,  and  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion,  the  early  career  of  Mr.  McKim, 
dwelling  especially  on  his  delightful  rela- 
tions with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
tracing  his  education — his  indebtedness  to 
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Richardson  and  Hunt,  the  inspiration  he 
received  from  Saint-Gaudens,  his  intimate 
and  brotherly  association  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  firpi,  and  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity afforded  young  architects  of  ability 
in  this  country  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
McKim's  career  was  beginning.  Senator 
Root  enumerated  Mr.  McKim's  public 
services  in  the  restoration  of  the  White 
House,  the  building  Of  the  Executive 
Office,  the  labor  put  on  the  great  plans 
for  the  beautification  of  Washington,  and 
his  constant  readiness  to  be  consulted  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  all  matters 
relating  to  architecture  and  art.  Mr. 
Root  declared  that  Mr.  McKim  had  been 
courageous  beyond  ordinary  capacity  to 
comprehend,  and  that,  although  he  was 
very  sensitive  and  had  a  certain  hesitancy 
of  manner,  lie  never  could  surrender  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  in  art.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Peabody,  the  eminent  Boston  archi- 
tect, gave  a  delightful  account  of  Mr. 
McKim 's  life  as  a  student  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Walter  Cook  spoke  of  his  sanity  and  his 
abiding  influence  on  younger  architects. 
There  were  other  appreciations  also  from 
Harvard  University,  from  the  Boston 
Library,  from  Columbia  University,  and 
from  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Society  Glee  Club,  of  which  Mr.  McKim 
was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  member. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
memorial  was  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  the  various  arts. 

■    •  S 

The  New  Protec- 

ANOTHBR  PHASE  ^^^     is     tO     figUrC 

OF  THE  NEW  PROTECTION  ,      •        i 

IN  AUSTRALIA  prommenUy  m  the 

approaching  gen- 
eral election  for  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  for  there  is 
to  be  a  plebiscite  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  intended  to  make  it  possible  to 
enforce  the  new  economic  ideas.  It  was 
in  1906  that  the  New  Protection  was  first 
tentatively  put  in  operation.  It  was  then 
confined  to  the  agricultural  machinery  in- 
dustry, and  the  aim  was  to  break  up  trusts 
which  controlled  the  importation  of  farm 
machinery  into  the  Commonwealth,  and 
which  derived  huge  profits  from  the  mo- 
nopoly. In  1907,  however,  the  general 
protective   tariff   of   the   Commonwealth 


was  revised,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  Can- 
ada in  1905-6,  a  Government  Commission 
held  an  exhaustive  inquiry  before  the  new 
schedules  were  submitted  to  Parliament. 
In  many  of  these  schedules  the  rates 
finally  adopted  were  much  higher  than 
those  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  as  a  result  the  tariff  of  1907 
gave  Australian  manufacturers  a  larger 
measure  of  protection  than  they  had  en- 
joyed either  under  the  old  tariffs  of  the 
States  in  the  years  before  the  organization 
of  the  Commonwealth  or  under  the  first 
Commonwealth  tariff.  These  high  rates, 
applicable  in  the  main  against  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  were  justified  on  three  dis- 
tinct grounds :  (1)  That,  it  was  expedient 
to  follow  the  example  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  build  up  home  indus- 
tries; (2)  that  the  bill  in  which  these 
schedules  were  embodied  was  so  framed 
as  to  compel  manufacturers  to  share  the 
advantages  of  high  duties  with  their  work- 
people ;  and  (3)  that  it  contained  clauses 
designed  to  protect  consumers  from  extor- 
tion by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  these  last  two  principles  that  the 
name  New  Protection  has  been  applied  to 
the  existing  Commonwealth  tariff.  In 
1907,  when  the  tariff  bill  was  going 
through  the  House  of  Representafives  and 
the  Senate  at  Sydney,  the  manufacturers 
intimated  their  willingness  to  act  up  to 
these  two  principles.  Had  they  withheld 
their  consent,  the  bill  must  have  faUed ; 
because  the  Labor  party,  which  in  Aus- 
tralia is  protectionist,  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  both  houses,  and  could  at  any 
time  have  overturned  the  Government. 
When  the  bill  had  become  law,  however, 
the  protected  manufacturers  wriggled  out 
of  their  bargain.  They  took  a  case  under 
the  wages  clause  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  clause  was  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional;  and  in  a  similar  spirit  they 
have  made  of  no  avail  the  clauses  which 
were  designed  to  shield  consumers  from 
being  compelled  by  trusts  and  combina- 
tions to  pay  up  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
tariff  protection.  In  the  face  of  these  con- 
ditions the  Government  was  compelled  by 
the  Labor  party  to  make  some  movement 
Accordingly  there  w£ts  ^  another  Royal 
Commission.  This  Commission  has  now 
reported  that  only  principle  No.  1  of  the 
Act  of  1907  has  been  in  operation,  and 
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that  principles  Nos.  2  and  3  cannot  be 
be  made  to  work  until  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  give  the 
Government  larger  statutory  powers  over 
wages  and  prices  in  protected  industries. 


Not  only  because  of  his 

KBPRBSBNTATIVB  ■         ,         rx 

DB  ARMOND  prommcncc  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  the 
death  of  Mr.  De  Armond  made  a  wide 
and  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
but  also  because  of  the  tragic  character 
of  that  death.  Mr.  De  Armond  lost  his  life 
in  a  fire  which  burned  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  and  in  which  he  was  asleep  at  the 
time.  What  adds  poignancy  to  his  death 
is  the  fact  that  it  came  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  rescue  from  the  flames  his  littie 
grandson.  David  A.  De  Armond,  who 
was  sixty-five  years  old,  had  been  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Missouri  since  1891.  He 
was  a  radical  Democrat  of  the  Bryan 
type,  and  had  many  ideas  and  plans  for 
what  he  regarded  as  necessary  reform. 
He  advocated  and  urged  a  number  of 
Constitutional  amendments.  By  these  he 
would  have  established  woman  *s  suffrage 
throughout  the  Nation,  he  would  have 
secured  uniformity  in  marriage  and  divorce 
laws,  he  would  have  enabled  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic,  he  would 
have  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to 
engage  in  insurance,  he  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  popular  election  of  Senators, 
he  would  have  made  the  Presidential  term 
six  years  and  the  President  ineligible  for 
re-election,  he  would  have  changed  the 
date  of  inauguration,  and  he  would  have 
brought  the  time  of  the  assembling  of 
Congress  nearer  to  the  time  of  election. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  De  Armond 
thus  seems  to  have  been  of  visionary  tem- 
perament, he  was  as  able  and  practical 
a  parliamentarian  as  sat  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  was  prominent  among 
those  who  have  been  considered  for  the 
party  leadership  in  the  House.  His 
int^jity  and  honesty  were  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  most  emphatically  dif- 
fered from  him  in  judgment  With  regard 
to  public  affairs.  President  Taft  in  his 
telegram  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  De  Armond 
spoke  of  her  husband  as  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  very  intimate  and  whose 
friendship  he  valued 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  CASE 

On  another  page  we  have  given  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  Standard  Oil  case. 
We  here  interpret  the  much  commented 
on  and  somewhat  widely  misinterpreted 
decision. 

There  were  three  questions  before  the 
Court :  (1)  What  is  the  legal  intent  and 
effect  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  ?  (2)  Had 
Congress  Constitutional  power  to  pass 
such  a  law  ?  (3)  Is  the  organization  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  are  its 
practices  a  violation  of  that  law  ?  In  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court  we  shall  use  as  far  as  possible 
its  language,  but  without  attempting  verbal 
conformity. 

I.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  prevent 
the  stifling  of  competition  in  inter-State  or 
foreign  commerce,  either  by  a  combination 
of  several  individuals  for  that  purpose,  or 
by  the  actions  of  a  single  individual.  Not 
every  restriction  nor  every  combination 
which  has  the  effect  to  restrict  competition 
is  illegal. '  If  the  chief  result  is  to  foster 
trade  and  increase  business,  it  is  not  ill^al 
merely  because  it  incidentally  and  indirectiy 
restricts  competition;  but  it  is  illegal, 
whatever  the  combination  and  however 
effected,  if  a  substantial  restriction  of 
competition  is  its  necessary  effect.  The 
evil  aimed  at  by  the  law  is  monopoly ;  and 
whatever  directly  tends  to  produce  monop- 
oly is  a  violation  of  the  law.  And  if  the 
combination  confers  on  those  who  control 
it  power  to  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  in- 
tent to  maintain  one  will  be  presumed, 
because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  parties 
that  the  power  should  be  exercised,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  it  will  be  exer- 
cised. 

II.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress 
authority  to  pass  such  a  law.  The  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  inter-State  and  foreign  commerce 
involves  power  to  regulate  the  method  of 
holding  property  employed  in  inter-State 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  any  other  in- 
strumentality employed  in  such  commerce, 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  such  power  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  restraint  of  trade. 

III.  The  charges  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  are  two :  (1)  That  it  is  a 
combination  of  corporations  and  individ- 
uals the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to 
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stifle  competition,  an  effect  which  the  law 
must  presume  was  intended.  (2)  That 
the  power  conferred  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  by  this  combination  has,  in 
fact,  been  used  to  stifle  competition  and 
so  restrain  trade.  Both  of  these  charges 
the  Court  finds,  on  the  evidence  submitted 
to  it,  to  be  true. 

The  Court  traces  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  finds  that  its  necessary 
effect,  and  therefore  its  presumed  pur- 
pose, was  to  establish  a  monopoly. 

Whether  the  combination  formed  before 
the  Anti-Trust  Law  W9d  enacted  was  a 
violation  of  the  common  law  the  Coiut 
declines  to  consider.  That  combination 
is  significant  only  as  indicating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combination  subsequently 
formed.  That  the  companies  entering 
into  that  subsequent  combination  were 
not  previously  competing  companies  did 
not  give  them  a  legal  right  to  make  a 
new  monopolistic  combination.  That  the 
stockholders  had  a  legal  right  to  dispose 
of  their  stock  in  any  way  they  saw  fit  the 
Court  denies.  They  had  no  l^^al  right  to 
dispose  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a 
monopoly.  That  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  not  a  railway  does  not  distinguish 
the  case  from  the  Northern  Securities 
Case.  The  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
State  and  foreign  commerce  is  not  limited 
to  railways.  By  the  trust  of  1899  more 
than  thirty  corporations  were  combined 
with  the  principal  company,  and  that  com- 
pany was  given  power  to  fix  the  rates  of 
transportation  and  the  purchase  and  sell- 
ing prices  which  all  the  companies  in 
the  combination  should  receive  and  pay 
for  petroleum.  Such  a  combination  is  in 
itself  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  is  therefore  illegal. 

But  the  United  States  further  charged 
that  this  illegal  power  had  been  used  in 
illegal  methods  to  stifle  competition.  It 
averred — 

that  at  various  times  between  1870  and  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  bill  the  defendants 
{{)  secured  from  common  carriers  preferen- 
tial rates  and  rebates,  (2)  made  contracts 
with  some  of  their  competitors  which  limited 
the  production,  output,  and  markets  of  the 
latter,  (3)  operated  companies  represented  to 
be  independent  when  they  were  not  so,  (4) 
procured  from  employees  of  railroads  infor- 
mation of  the  trade  ot  competitors  and  used 
it  to  destroy   the  tatter's  business  and  to 


secure  the  commerce  for  ^emselves^ -aivl 
(5)  sold  their  products  at  ti^les  and  placp^ 
where  there  was  competition  below  remu- 
nerative prices  and  recouped  their  losses  by 
selling  such  products  at  high  prices  at  other 
times  and  places.  ,* 

As  the  Court  held  that  the  combination 
formed  in  1899  was  in  itself  illegal  and 
its  continuing  existence  was  illegal,  it  did 
not  pass  upon  the  above  charges  in  de- 
tail. But,  without  doing  so,  it  held,  not 
only  that  the  combination  was  in  itself  a 
violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  which  forbids  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  but  also  that  the  power 
created  by  this  combination  had  been  so 
used  as  to  violate  the  second  section, 
which  forbids  every  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize any  part  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  States  or  with  foreign  nations.  The 
exact  language  of  the  Court  is : 

Upon  the  ground  that  the  defendants  have 
thus  violated,  and  are  violating,  the  second 
section  of  the  act  as  bjlly  as  upon  the  ground 
that  they  have  violated  its  first  section,  the 
decree  in  favor  of  the  Government  must  be 
and  is  based. 

The  decree  of  the  Court  is  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles.  It  forbids 
the  holding  company — the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey — to  vote  on  the 
stock  of  the  subsidiary  companies  which 
it  holds;  it  forbids  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies to  pay  dividends  on  their  stock  to 
the  New  Jersey  Standard  Oil  Company ; 
it  forbids  any  new  combination  by  the 
sale  of  either  the  stocks  or  the  physical 
properties  to  any  one  of  the  parties ;  it  for- 
bids in  general  terms  any  other  combina- 
tion for  the  control  of  prices  or  rates  of 
transportation  ;  and  it  forbids  the  parties 
to  the  combination  from  continuing  in  the 
business  "  during  the  continuance  of  the 
illegal  combination."  This  injunction  will 
go  into  effect  in  thirty  days  unless  an  ap* 
peal  is  taken,  in  which  case  it  will  take 
effect  in  thirty  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  appeal,  if  that  decision  is  in  the  affirm- 
ative, t 

There  are  three  courses  open  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  if  this  dedsicMi  is 
affirmed  on  appeal.  It. may  accept-  the 
decision,  dissolve  the  <x>mbination,  and 
in  good  faith  re-establish  competition.  Jt 
may  employ  legal. talent  to  discover  some 
new  way  of  making  a  monopolistic  com* 
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bination  wlucfa  will  enable  it  to  continue  its 
control.  It  may  appeal  to  Congress  to 
modify  the  Anti-Trust  Law  so  as  to  permit 
a  continuance  of  the  combination.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  William  Rockefeller 
IS  reported  as  announcing,  apparently 
authoritatively,  that  the  second  course  will 
not  be  pursued,  that  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  law  after  a  final  decision 
upon  it  has  been  reached.  The  Outlook 
believes  in  great  industrial  organizations. 
It  has  declared  itself  (April  11,  1908)  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  proposed  by  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation, facilitating  such  organizations  under 
Government  repression  and  control.  This 
decision  tends  to  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  that  amendment,  because  it  indicates 
that  the  law  already  recognizes  the  es- 
sential principle  which  that  amendment 
embodies.  That  principle  is  that  no  com- 
modity essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  permitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  pass  under  the  private  control  of 
any  person  or  corporation.  Any  change 
in  the  Anti-Trust  Law  should  be  based  on 
that  principle.  Combinations  which  have 
not  private  monopoly  as  their  essential 
effect  and  therefore  their  presumptive 
purpose  are  legal ;  they  should  not  be 
made  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  combi- 
nations formed  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  effect  of  founding  such  private  monop- 
oly are  illegal.  Congress  ought  not  to 
make,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  make,  such  combinations  legal. 

Q 

THE  CHRISTMAS  WORKERS 

Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  an  army  of 
men  and  women  are  looking  forward  to 
the  rush  and  weariness  of  the  season  with 
dismay  and  something  very  like  hatred  in 
their  hearts.  For  three  weeks  a  mob  of 
shoppers  will  confront  them,  eager  and 
impatient,  many  of  them  to  the  last  degree 
exacting  and  inconsiderate.  Their  work- 
ing hours  will  be  long  and  the  air  they 
breathe  heavy  and  noisome;  many  of 
them  will  stand  from  early  morning  until 
far  into  the  night  under  artificial  light. 
Not  only  will  the  large  shops  be  besieged 
by  an  army  of  weary  and  often  irritated 
shoppers,  but  every  means  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost ;  delivery 
and  express  wagons  will  be  packed  high, 


and  a  host  of  men  and  boys  will  dd  three 
months'  work  in  three  weeks;  when 
Christmas  morning  dawns,  weary  thou- 
sands will  greet  it,  not  with  joy,  but  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  another  season  of 
body-racking  work  is  past. 

It  is  a  bitter  irony  which  has  made  the 
great  festival  of  God's  love  for  his  chil- 
dren a  shopping  season  of  such  intensity 
that  those  who  buy  and  those  who  sell  are 
alike  brought  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion, 
and  that  what  ought  to  be  an  outpouring 
of  affection,  a  warm  and  tender  expres- 
sion of  friendship,  has  become  a  carnival 
of  hurried  buying  and  selling,  an  occasion 
of  enormous  trade  distribution.  A  day  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  has  become  for  many 
a  day  of  exhausted  brain  and  body ;  a  day 
of  weariness  so  debilitating  that  it  makes 
any  feeling  of  gratitude  or  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  God  for  his  great  gift  a  mockery. 

That  men  and  women  should  wish  to 
remember  their  friends  at  Christmas  is  a 
normal  expression  of  the  love  which  the 
day  commemorates.  But  they  ought  also 
to  remember  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  stand  behind  counters  hour  after 
hour,  facing  multitudes  who  do  not  realize 
the  tax  on  strength  they  are  making  by 
compressing  the  work  of  a  season  into 
two  or  three  weeks.  Various  organiza- 
tions are  making  appeals  to  shoppers 
to  make  their  purchases  at  once.  The 
Outlook  urges  upon  its  readers  the  utmost 
consideration  for  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  "  stand  and  wait "  during  the  weeks 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Make  your  purchases  at  once ;  don't  wait 
until  the  last  week  ;  don't  make  the  beauti- 
ful festival  a  mockery  to  those  whose 
welfare  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  you  as  the 
welfare  of  your  friends. 

And  do  not  compress  into  a  single  short 
season  the  kindliness  and  helpfulness 
which  ought  to  touch  the  whole  year  with 
the  Christmas  spirit.  Dr.  Jefferson's 
striking litde  book  "Christmas  Builders" 
(Crowell)  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  hands 
when  the  day  of  the  Nativity  comes : 

Christmas  is  not  a  day,  it  is  a  mood.  It 
is  independent  of  days.  We  celebrate  it  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  any  day  of  the 
week.  Christmas  is  indifferent  to  days.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with' the  almanac.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  place.  It  is  as  independ- 
ent of  geography  as  it  is  of  chronology.  It 
has  no  relation  to  human  government  or  even 
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to  race  or  blood.  It  is  an  institution  which 
can  be  set  up  on  any  soil  and  under  the  folds 
of  any  flag.  Christmas  is  a  spiritual  creation 
and  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  the  heart.  It 
is  constructed  by  the  angels  of  the  heart  of 
a  child.  If  it  then  be  a  mood,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended over  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  a  life- 
time. It  can  be  built  upon  time,  upon  eter- 
nity. If  you  confine  it  to  a  day,  you  miss 
the  meamng  of  it.  If  you  try  to  cram  it  into 
twenty-four  hours,  you  crush  it  and  Jose  the 
essence  of  it.  The  Christmas  spirit  is  the 
only  spirit  by  which  men  and  women  really 
live. 

a 

MR.  LAFFAN  AND  THE  SUN 

As  a  newspaper  The  Outlook  cannot 
let  pass  unnoticed  in  its  columns  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  M.  Laffan,  for  the  last 
nine  years  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  Although  as  a  distinct 
personality  he  was  unknown  to  the  news- 
paper readers  of  the  country,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
York  World,  or  Colonel  Henry  Watterson, 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  or  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  or  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  or  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst,  of 
the  New  York  American,  has  been 
known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Laffan  was,  in 
certain  directions,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  modem  American  journalists. 
By  nationality  an  Irishman,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin sixty  years  ago,  he  became  a  student 
at  the  famous  university  of  his  native  city. 
He  first  chose  the  profession  of  medicine, 
abandoned  that  for  the  professional  study 
of  art,  and  abandoned  that  for  journalism, 
which  he  made  his  life  work.  When  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  he  settled  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  From  San 
Francisco  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  The  Daily  Bul- 
letin of  that  city,  contributing  to  his  paper 
illustrations  as  well  as  editorials.  He 
next  became  for  a  short  time  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. In  1877,  however,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Sun,  and  was  thereafter,  and 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  that 
journal.  During  the  years  of  his  pro- 
prietorship he  directed  it  in  every  detail 
as  well  as  writing  constantly  for  its  edi- 
torial page.  Although  tireless  in  his 
-on  of  journalist,  he  was  equally  de- 


voted to  his  chief  avocation — ^that  of  an 
accomplished  connoisseur  of  art  He 
was  a  recognized  authority  in  more  than 
one  branch  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic 
arts,  his  specialty  perhaps  being  the  fiekl 
of  Oriental  ceramics.  He  was  a  hard- 
working and  eminently  useful  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and 
was,  The  Sun  itself  announces,  the  con- 
fidential adviser  in  art  affairs  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  H«nry  Walters, 
and  other  great  American  coDectors. 
Possessing  an  acute  and  brilliant  literary 
style,  having  at  his  command  a  fund  of 
wide  experience  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
with  the  great  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
of  an  expert  in  the  liberal  arts,  he  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  of  becoming  a  great 
figure  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modem 
professions — the  profession  of  journalism. 
In  our  judgment,  he  lamentably  failed. 

To  point  out  where  and  why  Mr.  Laf- 
fan failed  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  ;  it  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  follow  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,  and  dwell  upon  his  services  in  be- 
half of  American  art.  It  is  c^tainly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  point  out  one 
great  governmental  reform  or  one  recog- 
nized political .  principle-— except  the  out- 
wom  and  unworkable  principle  of  lais- 
sez-faire, let-us-alone — ^which  Mr.  Laffan 
consistendy  espoused  in  the  pages  of 
his  newspaper.  It  is  said  by  his  apolo- 
gists that  he  was  *'  an  enemy  of  cant  and 
humbug."  This  is  not  an  inopportune 
time  to  remember  that  there  is  a  cant  and 
humbug  of  cynicism  as  well  as  a  cant  and 
humbug  of  phariseeism.  Contempt  and 
lampoonry,  the  weapons  with  which  The 
Sun  has  habitually  attacked  a  long  list  of 
American  public  men,  including  Presidents 
Grant,  Hayes,  Cleveland,  and  Roosevelt, 
are  not  the  weapons  by  which  the  moral 
power  of  human  progress  is  in  the 
long  run  sustained.  The  New  York 
Sun  has  justly  and  to  its  credit  been 
called  the  newspaper  man's  newspaper. 
Journalists  appreciate  its  incisive  Eng- 
lish, its  wit,  which  is  often  brilliant, 
and  its  humor,  which  is  often  infecdous. 
But  we  should  think  ourselves  cowardly 
if  as  joumalists  we  did  not  take  this  occa- 
sion to  protest  that  great  journalism  is  not 
merely  the  art  of  writii^  '<  sharp  para- 
graphs where  a  smile  or  a  sting  lies  bid- 
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den  " — a  form  of  editorial  wfiting  in  which 
The  Sun  itself  intimates  that  Mr.  Laffan 
excelled.  The  Messrs.  Walter,  of  th^ 
LondcMi  Times,  in  spite  of  its  carefully 
preserved  dignity,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton, 
of  the  London  Spectator,  in  spite  of  its 
serious-minded  sobriety,  exercised  an  influ- 
ence (HI  English  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions which  the  Dana  and  Laffan  school 
of  journalism  has  utterly  failed  to  achieve 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Laffan,  his  apologists 
assert,  did  not  practice  "  yellow  journal- 
ism.'* In  the  common  acceptance  of  this 
term,  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  he  rejected 
yellow  journalism ;  it  was  offensive  to  his 
aesthetic  taste.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  the  yellow  journalism  of  the  vulgar 
money-maker,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  for 
the  community  than  the  black  journalism 
of  the  malevolent  cynic.  Mr.  Laffan  will 
be  remembered,  not  as  a  great  editor,  but 
as  a  brilliandy  bitter  cynic,  like  his  more 
famous  fellow-Dublinian  Jonathan  Swift, 
to  whom,  said  Thackeray,  honest  old  Dr. 
Johnson  "  takes  off  his  hat  with  a  bow  of 
surly  recognition,  scans  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  passes  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  street." 


AN  ELECTIVE  BOSS 

One  of  the  dangers  of  democracy  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  United  States 
is  the  dissipation  of  responsibility.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  tends 
to  be  r^arded  as  government  by  every- 
body; and  what  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.  If  a  private  con- 
cern were  manned  by  no  one  in  particu- 
lar, it  could  not  survive.  Even  in  a  house- 
hold there  must  be  some  concentration  of 
responsibility.  If  in  a  private  concern 
nobody  were  held  accountable  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  funds,  if  in  a  house- 
hold no  one  were  supposed  regularly  to 
see  that  the  house  was  locked  up  at  night, 
the  funds  would  soon  disappear  and  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house  would 
night  after  night  remain  unfastened. 
What  is  true  of  the  private  concern  and 
of  the  household  is  also  true  of  public 
affairs.  If  public  affairs  are  to  be  carried 
on  at  all,  somebody  must  bear  the  burden 
of  seeing  that  they  are  carried  on. 

This  sounds  like  a  truism ;  but  it  is  a 


truism  that  has  been  neglected.  Much  of 
American  political  practice  has  been  de- 
veloped out  of  the  theory  that  if  public 
of]&cials  are  hampered  and  checked  and 
limited  so  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
held  responsible  for  any  one  thing,  none 
of  them  can  do  any  harm.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  public  business  must  be 
made  everybody's  business. 

The  result  is  that  private  interests, 
which  are  often  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  have  assumed  the  function 
which  the  public  has  neglected  to  place 
elsewhere,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  public  affairs  to  their  own  advantage. 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  democracy 
to-day  is  restoration  of  real  power  to  the 
public  through  the  concentration  of  re- 
sponsibility. Propositions. to  concentrate 
responsibility  for  public  affairs  upon  a  few 
men  are  therefore  propositions,  not  to 
restrict,  but  to  enhance  the  power  of 
democracy. 

The  suggestion  which  Mr.  Bonaparte 
makes  in  his  article  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  concerns  one  phase  of  a  very 
widespread  movement  towards  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility.  Another  phase  of 
that  movement  is  the  "  short  ballot ;" 
another  is  the  experiment  in  the  commis- 
sion form  of  municipal  government ;  an- 
other is  the  creation  of  appointive  rather 
than  elective  commissions.  This  phase, 
however,  deals  with  the  source,  so  to 
speak,  of  responsibility — the  naming  of 
candidates  for  public  office. 

It  is  with  this  phase  of  the  movement 
that  Governor  Hughes  has  been  dealing 
in  his  campaign  for  direct  nominations. 
The  distinctive  contribution  which  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  his  coadjutors  have 
made  to  the  system  of  direct  nominations 
is  in  this  very  direction  of  centering 
upon  party  leaders  responsibility  for  the 
naming  of  candidates.  According  to  the 
Hinman-Green  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
under  the  Governor's  sanction  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  at  its  last  session, 
the  party  leaders  were  required  to  suggest 
men  for  nomination,  and  on  the  same 
ballot  which  bore  their  suggestions  the 
names  of  the  leaders  themselves,  if  they 
wished  a  continuance  of  their  leadership, 
were  to  appear  for  re-election.  So  if  the 
suggestioYis  which  the  leaders  made  were 
unsatisfactory  to  the  voters  of  the  party, 
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not  only  could  the  suggestions  be  rejected, 
but  also  the  leaders  themselves. 

This  plan  of  Governor  Hughes  is  a 
practical  formulation  of  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Bonaparte  states,  and  is  but- 
tressed by  Mr.  Bonaparte's  arguments. 
Fundamentally,  what  Governor  Hughes 
has  planned  and  what  Mr.  Bonaparte  sug- 
gests are  the  same.  Each  is  based  on  the 
truth  that  the  way  to  deal  with  irrespon- 
sible power  in  public  men  is  not  to  try 
to  do  away  with  the  power,  but  to  increase 
the  responsibility. 

B 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN 

It  is  always  both  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous to  write  an  estimate  of  a  man  while 
he  is  living:  difficult,  because  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  may  read  what  is  writ- 
ten is  an  obstacle  to  candor ;  hazardous, 
because  one  never  absolutely  knows  what 
a  life  is  until  it  ends.  In  the  case  of 
Washington  Gladden  both  the  ,difficulty 
and  the  hazard  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, because  one  is  certain  that  he  does 
not  desire  a  friendly  estimate,  only  a  can- 
did one,  and  because  his  life  has  been  so 
full  and  so  open  to  the  world  that  one 
may  rest  assured  that  it  has  no  possibili- 
ties of  disagreeable  surprises  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  immediate  occasion  for  this 
estimate  is  his  volume  of  "  Recollections  " 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  a  volume 
autobiographical  rather  than  an  autobiog- 
raphy ;  a  summary  of  his  public  teaching 
interpreted  by  its  historical  setting,  rather 
than  an  anecdotal  record  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life  or  the  personalities  he  has  met. 
In  short,  the  book  is  less  a  biography 
than  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
last  half-centur>'  by  one  who  has  had  a 
very  important  part  in  making  that  prog- 
ress possible.  It  is  an  important  foot- 
note to  the  histor}-^  of  America  in  one  of 
its  most  critical  periods. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Wash- 
ington Gladden  are  courage,  candor,  and 
common  sense.  What  we  mean  by  com- 
mon sense  is  a  clear  perception  of  that 
sense  which  is  common  to  all  classes  in 
the  community.  A  suggestive  writer  on 
law — Professor  Dicey,  of  Oxford,  we 
believe — has  pointed  out  that  England 
had  a  common  law  but  PYance  had  none, 
~e  England  unified  the  customs  and 


traditions  of  her  various  counties  and  out 
of  them  created  a  law  common  to  them 
aU,  while  in  France  provincial  customs 
and  traditions  remained  provincial  until 
the  Code  Napoleon.  Common  sense  has 
its  analogue  in  the  common  law<  It  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
basic  principles  of  action — ^some  of  them 
ethical,  some  of  them  prudential — ^which 
are  common  to  the  hidden  life  of  man,  to 
what  some  psychologists  call  the  uncon- 
scious self,  and  which  bind  men  of  differ- 
ent classes,  types,  conditions,  and  races 
together  in  a  common  humanity,  and 
make  it  possible  to  speak  of  Man,  in 
capital  letters,  as  a  generic  being.  Any 
moral  code  which  embodies  the  customs, 
conventions,  or  duties  of  a  particular  time 
or  place  proves  transient  Any  code  which 
embodies  the  universal  though  unex- 
pressed consciousness  of  the  human  race 
knows  no  bounds  of  time  or  space.  In 
this  sense  the  Ten  Commandments  are  an 
illustration  of  common  sense  in  religion. 
Reverence  for  God,  respect  for  parents, 
preservation  of  some  time  for  rest  from 
the  drudgery  of  toil,  honesty,  humanity, 
purity,  and  truthfuhiess,  appeal  to  all  men, 
because  in  the  deeper  life  of  man  there 
is  something  which  recognizes  the  right- 
ness  and  the  beauty  of  these  experiences. 
So  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  universal  prayer 
because  the  desires  for  food,  for  forgive- 
ness, for  guidance,  for  moral  strength,  are 
universal  desires  not  confined  to  the  spirit- 
ually elite  or  to  the  votaries  of  any  creed. 
Whoever  has  this  common  sense,  that 
is,  this  realization  of  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  the  desires,  the  ambitions,  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  principles  which  be- 
long not  merely  to  men  but  to  Man,  and 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  brute 
creation  on  the  one  hand  and  from  man's 
ideal  of  angelic  innocence  on  the  other, 
has  the  first  prerequisite  for  a  great 
teacher  and  a  great  moral  leader ;  though 
to  be  either  he  must  also  have  the  ability, 
the  candor,  and  the  courage  to  express 
with  clearness,  with  frankness,  and  with 
power  the  faith  which  is  in  him.  He 
may  not  be  a  great  inventor  or  discoverer 
— a  Newton  in  science  or  a  Hegel  in  phi- 
losophy. But  he  can,  if  he  will,  be  a 
great  teacher.  For  men  are  taught 
chiefly,  not  by  being  told  what  they  never 
knew  before,  but  by  being  made  to  know 
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ivhat  they  only  half  knew;  not  by  in- 
formation added  to  their  store,  but  by 
developing  power  before  lying  dormant 
in  them ;  not  by  teachers  who  think  for 
them,  but  by  teachers  who  mspire  them 
tx>  think  for  themselves.  This  common 
sense,  that  is,  this  power  to  perceive  and 
interpret  the  hidden  life  of  men,  charac- 
terized the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
whom  It  is  said  He  knew  what  was  in 
men,  and  who  spake  with  authority  be- 
cause to  his  teaching  the  souls  of  his 
auditors  in  all  time  have  uttered  an  almost 
universal  Amen. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  what  we 
mean  by  common  sense  than  by  a  dra- 
matic incident  in  the  undramatic  life  of 
Washington  Gladden.  In  1886  a  phi- 
lanthropist of  Cleveland  brought  em- 
ployed and  employers  together  in  a  mass- 
meeting,  and  invited  Dr.  Gladden  to  ad- 
dress them.  "  While  I  was  laying  down 
the  law  to  the  employers,  the  men  cheered 
heartily ;  when  I  b^an  to  drive  home  to 
them  their  own  blunders  and  sms,  they 
were  less  demonstrative,  but  presently 
evinced  their  fairness  by  cheering  the 
points  that  were  scored  against  themselves. 
And  at  the  end,  after  a  warm  appeal  for 
peace,  the  prolonged  applause  was  a  most 
grateful  testimony  that  the  hearts  of  fif- 
teen hundred  workingmen  were  in  the 
right  place."  ITie  next  week  he  deliv- 
ered the  same  address  as  a  lecture  in 
Tremont  Temple  to  an  audience  mainly 
of  the  employing  class,  presided  over  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State;  and  at  its 
close  was  invited  to  repeat  it  in  the  same 
hall  to  an  audience  of  workingmen,  to 
whom  the  hall  was  to  be  made  free. 
"  On  that  occasion,"  he  says,  "  I  had  with 
me  on  the  platform  several  employers 
and  several  labor  leaders,  among  them  the 
head  organizer  of  Massachusetts  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  address  every  one  of  those  men 
indorsed,  without  qualification,  my  argu- 
ment and  appeal." 

This  common  sense,  that  is,  this  reali- 
zation of  what  is  common  to  humanity, 
both  its  better  and  its  worse  elements, 
enabled  Dr.  Gladden  to  understand  and 
interpret  both  the  North  and  the  South 
in  the  Reconstruction  period,  and  to  x)oint 
out  then  what-  has  become  patent  to  all 
the  world  since^  the  folly  of  an  ignorant 


doctrinairism  which  did  not  know  what 
was  in  men,  and  therefore  was  not  char- 
acterized by  common  sense;  it'enaMed 
him  to  see  the  sources  of  iniquity,  as  well 
as  the  overt  acts,  in  the  Tweed  King,  and 
to  give  effectual  aid  in  evoking  the  dvic 
conscience  against  the  freebooters;  and 
it  made  it  easy  for  him  to  appreciate 
both  the  scientific  temperament  and  the 
religious  temperament,  and  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  movement  for  that  more  rational 
theology  which  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  Christian  faith. 
On  one  important  point  only  has  The 
OuUook  as  an  interpreter  found  itself 
compelled  to  differ  with  Dr.  Gladden. 
In  his  campaign  against  what  was  called 
"tainted  money"  we  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  he  misinterpreted  a  widespread 
popular  prejudice,  which  he  shared,  for  a 
fundamental  ethical  principle  common  to 
humanity.  Time  alone  can  show  which 
of  us  was  right.  But  our  dissent  from 
his  judgment  in  that  case  does  nothing  to 
lessen  our  admiration  for  his  moral  gift. 

That  gift  for  moral  discernment  which 
the  New  Testament  calls  faith  has  been 
accompanied  in  Dr.  Gladden  with  great 
clarity  of  style,  great  candor  in  utterarice, 
and  absolute  and  generally  unheated 
courage.  This  combination  has  made 
him  a  figure  of  National  importance  as 
well  as  of  National  eminence.  Whether 
as  preacher,  lecturer,  author,  or  editor,  he 
has  been  not  only  on  the  right  side,  but  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  right  side.  He  has 
often  been  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  he 
has  lived  to  see  the  times  overtake  him. 
He  has  understood  not  merely  the  Amer- 
ican questions;  he  has  understood  the 
American  judgment  and  the  American 
conscience,  nor  less  dearly  the  American 
vices.  By  interpreting  Americans  to  them- 
selves he  has  aroused  their  better  nature 
and  set  it  in  battie  array  against  their 
worse  selves.  This  has  made  him  a 
great  teacher  and  a  great  moral  reformer. 
And  his  work  has  been  done — so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  reading  of  his 
*'  Recollections  "  and  a  lifelong  acquaint- 
ance with,  the  man — not  under  the  impulse 
of  an  ambition  to  be  esteemed  great,  but 
under  the  impulse  of  the  ambition  to  ren- 
der to  his  day  and  generation  the  great- 
est service  which  his  abilities  and  his  op- 
portunities enabled  him  to  render. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 

The  Spectator  is  lucky  enough  to  know 
a  farmer  who  is  also  a.  poet.  It  is  a  pity 
that  these  two  vocations  do  not  more 
often  go  together T— the  one  of  them  offers 
such  excellent  material  to  the  other.  The 
poet  who  is  also  a  farmer  does  not  have 
to  bother  himself  about  the  elusive  and 
inadequate  medium  of  words ;  he  writes 
himself  out  boldly  on  the  fields  or  secretly 
in  the  hedges,  but  simply,  directly,  in  either 
case,  in  the  purest  form  of  beauty.  The 
seasons  consenting  with  him,  there  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  lovely  effects  he  can 
produce,  to  the  noble  results  he  can  cause 
to  appear.  He  can  see  to  it  that  his 
portion  of  earth  goes  through  the  revolv- 
ing processes  of  the  year,  not  only  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  but  also  very  beautifully, 
makmg  the  most  of  its  successive  phases 
to  gladden  the  eye  and  heart  as  well  as  to 
stock  ihe  cellar. 

S 

This  particular  farmer-poet  whom  the 
Spectatoi  knows  has  a  custom  which 
made  a  red-letter  evening  for  the  Spectator 
and  one  of  his  friends  a  little  while  ago. 
Not  a  red-letter  day  ;  no,  let  other  farmers 
burn  their  brush  by  day,  if  they  will ;  this 
farmer  has  a  finer  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  Spectator  had  noticed  him  at 
work  in  his  meadows  for  days  before  the 
invitation  came  ;  at  work  with  an  ax  and 
a  rake,  moving  slowly,  a  peaceful  figure 
and  a  deeply  satisfying  one  in  the  autumn 
fields.  Fortunately,  the  Spectator  thought 
more  of  the  simple  and  dignified  effect  of 
the  man's  presence  than  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  in  hand,  so  that  the  final 
summons  was  an  entire  surprise  to  him. 

*  I've  got  my  brush  about  ready  to 
burn  now.  '  Thus  the  farmer,  stopping 
before  the  Spectator's  gate,  and  looking 
across  it  with  meditative  eyes.     "  Don't 

you  and  H want  to  come  over  this 

evening  and  see  the  blaze  ?'*  Did  they 
want  to  ?  One  does  not  have  many  en- 
gagements in  the  country,  but  the  Specta- 
tors would  have  broken  twenty  engage- 
ments for  such  a  chance  as  this. 


the  farmer-poet  knew  that  this  would  be 
so  before  he  laid  his  plans.  One  comes 
to  foretell  the  weather  closely  when  one 
is  a  poet-farmer.  Out  in  a  dusky  open 
meadow,  with  the  vague  mountains  loom- 
ing about,  the  two  Spectators  groped  their 
way  to  alittie  knoll  which  had  been  selected 
as  their  vantage-ground.  They  could 
barely  make  out  the  dim  shapes  of  a  few 
brush-heaps  rising  before  them  ;  and,  as 
the  light  faded,  they  lost  the  outlines  even 
of  those  few.  Everything  vanished ;  they 
were  remote  in  a  still  realm  of  enchant- 
ment out  there,  with  the  autumn  night 
brooding  close  around  them,  and  no  sound 
except  the  weird  call  of  an  owl  from  the 
distant  swamp.  Then  the  poet-farmer 
took  leave  of  them,  and  went  down  the 
hill  to  his  poem. 

a 

When  the  first  pile  of  brush  leaped  into 
flame,  a  change  came  over  the  world. 
The  night  stirred,  roused  itself,  fled  away 
from  this  alien  center  of  radiance ;  then, 
almost  instantly,  gathered  its  reinforced 
powers,  and  tried  to  press  back  again. 
From  a  soft  gray  nebulous  spirit  it  had 
been  smitten  into  an  mky  blackness ,  from 
a  formless  nothingness  it  had  become  a 
very  definite,  threatening  presence,  hover- 
ing, darting  about  the  edge  of  the  shifting 
dominion  of  the  rival  that  dared  to  con- 
test its  right.  Long,  clutching  fingers  it 
reached  and  withdrew,  arrows  of  dark- 
ness it  shot  to  the  heart  of  the  pulsing 
glor>%  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  fire  defied  it, 
and  shot  its  own  arrows  until  the  night 
was  driven  so  far  that  the  Spectators 
ceased  to  remember  it.  The  fire  not  only 
usurprd  the  scene,  but  monopolized  all 
attention.  Before  the  first  brush-heap 
began  to  flag  it  sent  summoning  messages 
to  its  neighbor  along  the  short,  brush- 
strewn  bit  of  ground  which  lay  between 
tliem,  and  then  the  careful  excellence  of 
the  plan  of  this  conflagration  became  ■ 
apparent.  Not  a  random  collection  of 
piles  was  this,  but  a  systematic  company, 
ordered  to  subserve  and  fulfill  one  glorious 
effect. 


It  was  a  still  evening,  cloudy  and  mild, 
no  stars,  no  wind — exactly  the  kind  of  an 
evening  for  a  brush-burning.     Doubtless 


Nor  did  the  spectacle  lack  that  last 
essential  element  of  success — reserve  and 
surprise.  Delighted  as  the  Spectators  were 
at  the  first  revelation,  and  admirable  as 
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they  found  it  to  be,  they  little  imagined  to 
what  an  extent  it  was  going  to  unfold 
itself.  The  breadth  of  the  scheme  dawned 
slowly  upon  them  as,  litde  by  litde,  the 
lurking  shapes  of  the  farther  and  still 
farther  piles  emeiiged  from  the  grudging 
night.  There  must  have  been  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them,  arranged  in  great  sweep- 
ing curves  which  took  on  an  utterly 
magical  effect — or  illusion — of  perspective. 
The  Spectators  knew  very  well  that  this 
meadow  did  not  consist  of  more  than  an 
acre  or  two.  Yet,  as  they  gazed  with  their 
spellbound  eyes,  the  scene  before  them 
widened  and  widened,  distance  on  distance 
was  added  to  it,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  last  on  the  burning  of  a  great 
city  on  the  horizon.  A  city,  yes,  surely ! 
There  were  the  smoldering  masses  of 
houses,  there  were  the  riddled  shells  of  the 
palaces,  and  the  toppling  towers — ah  I  what 
a  crash,  what  a  fall  was  there !  Yet  no  echo 
of  tumult  came  to  the  ear.  Only  a  crisp 
crackle  now  and  then  and  a  soft  rush 
and  sigh.  Perhaps  the  Spectators  were 
looking  across  a  great  reach,  not  only  of 
space,  but  of  time;  perhaps  they  were 
watching  the  burning  of  Rome  or  of  Val- 
halla. Completely  carried  out  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  real  surroundings,  they 
sat  with  fixed  eyes  and  bated  breath, 
until,  lo !  what  was  that  ?  They  started 
up,  gasped,  and  laughed  out  together, 
there  on  their  litde  knoll.  Only  the  figure 
of  the  farmer-poet  stepping  out  casually 
in  front  of  one  of  the  blazing  heaps ;  but 
so  abruptiy  did  he  correct  the  illusive  per- 
spective that  he  seemed,  for  an  instant, 
enormous,  colossal,  a  god,  Wotan  himself 
with  his  staff.  Then  the  distant  city 
rushed  into  place  in  the  foreground,  the 
towers  and  palaces  were  known  for  burn- 
ing branches  of  maple  and  ash,  and  all 
was  as  it  was. 

But  alas  that  the  function  of  poet- 
farmer  is  not  understood,  not  appreciated, 
by  all  the  world!  It  is  now  the  Spec- 
tator's task  to  record  a  painful  sequel  to 
this  evening  of  delight. 

"  WeU,  I  swan  !     Well,  TU  be " 

One  of  the  Spectators  was  a  lady ;  so 
the  harsh  voice,  breaking  out  of  the  gloom 
behind  the  little  knoll,  died  away  in  an 
eloquent  silence.     Both   the    Spectators 


turned  with  a  start,  and  there  was  a  man's 
head  rising  breathless  above  the  crest  of 
the  knoll.  His  shoulders  were  up,  too, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  girt  with 
a  huge  rubber  hose,  and  that  he  carried  a 
pail  in  either  hand.  He  was  very  funny-^ 
the  look  on  his  face  was  so  utteriy  dashed 
at  first,  and  his  indignation  struggled  so 
vainly  with  it.  The  mocking  firelight 
leaped  upon  him,  as  on  its  rightful  prey, 
and  played  all  sorts  of  whimsical  tricks 
with  his  features  and  his  shadow.  But  it 
was  not  long  that  amazement  held  him. 
He  strode  over  the  top  of  the  knoll,  de- 
posited his  pails,  and  addressed  the  poet- 
farmer,  who  had  come  forward  from  the 
glowing  heart  of  his  masterpiece  and 
stood  passively  awaiting  the  wrath  which 
he  knew  was  to  come. 

"A  bonfire!"  Such  a  concentrated 
essence  of  scorn  is  incommunicable  by 
the  pen.  **  A  bonfire !  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  you've  roused  the  hull 
valley,  that  all  the  folks  is  up  and  out 
over  yonder!  They'll  be  here  pretty 
soon,  I  guess.  It's  too  bad  that  they 
should  be  missing  any  of  the  show.  I'm 
glad  I  started  out  so  spry.  You  see,  I 
own  the  longest  hose  in  town,  and  I 
thought  I'd  better  hurry.  The  idee's 
around  that  all  the  houses  on  this  road 
are  on  fire.  I  tell  you  what,  you  folks  " — 
here  irony  succumbed  to  the  fell  clutch  of 
earnest  indignation — **when  your  houses 
do  get  on  fire,  they  can  bum  to  the  ground 
for  all  o'  me!' 

a 

It  was  a  withering  momfent.  Why  is  it 
that  the  exalted  cause  of  the  farmer-poet 
always  suffers  instant  collapse  beneath  the 
touch  of  his  more  practical  brother  ?  This 
farmer-poet  recovered  himself  and  apolo- 
gized handsomely ;  but  it  appeared  that 
his  explanation  did  not  explain,  for  the 
man  with  the  hose  stalked  grimly  away, 
deigning  no  further  comment.  Per- 
haps he  met  the  *'  hull  valley "  and 
warned  it  of  the  folly  of  its  alarm ;  per- 
haps it  had  already  warned  itself.  At 
any  rate,  it  did  not  arrive ;  and  the  Spec- 
tators and  the  poet-farmer  were  left  to 
stamp  out  the  chuckling  fire  and  to  make 
their  way  home,  possessed  of  a  guilty  ex- 
ultation which  was  not  half  so  unpleasant 
as  it  should  have  been. 
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THE  A  B  C  OF  CONSERVATION 

BY  GIFFORD  PINCMOT 

CNITBD   ITATBS    POBBSTBA 

The  tmmediatc  interest  attaching  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  conservation  has  kd 
The  Outlook  to  ask  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  highest  American  authority  on  such  questions,  to  send 
to  it  for  its  readers  such  positive  and  clear  answers  as  would  give  the  average  uninformed 
citizen  the  reasons  for  this  public  interest  The  questions  asked  were  diese:  1.  What 
does  Conservation  stand  for  ?  2.  What  has  Conservation  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
average  man  to-day  ?  3.  What  is  the  danger  to  the  Conservation  policies  in  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  ?  4.  Why  is  it  important  to  protect  the  water  powers  ?  5.  How  must 
it  be  done  ?  6.  Does  the  same  principle  apply  to  navigable  streams  as  to  non-navigable^ 
Mr  Ptnchot's  answers  as  contained  in  his  reply  will  be  found  below. — ^The  Editors. 


THE  questions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  November  18  are  well 
worth  answering,  and  I  am  glad 
to  reply : 

1.  What  does  Conservation  stand  for? 

The  central  thing  for  which  Conserva- 
tion stands  is  to  make  this  country  the 
best  possible  place  to  live  in,  both  for  us 
and  for  our  descendants.  It  stands  against 
the  waste  of  the  natural  resources  which 
cannot  be  renewed,  such  as  coal  and 
iron  ;  it  stands  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
resources  which  can  be  renewed,  like  the 
food-producing  soils  and  the  forests  ;  and, 
most  of  all,  it  stands  for  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American  citizen  to  get 
his  fair  share  of  benefit  from  these  re- 
sources, both  now  and  hereafter.     . 

Conservation  stands  for  the  same  kind 
of  practical  common-sense  management 
of  this  country  by  the  people  that  every 
business  man  stands  for  in  the  handling  of 
his  own  business.  It  believes  in  prudence 
and  foresight  instead  of  reckless  blind- 
ness ;  it  holds  that  resources  now  public 
property  should  not  become  the  basis  for 
oppressive  private  monopoly ;  and  it  de- 
mands the  complete  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  all  our  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  instead  of  the  partial 
exploitation  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  It  recognizes  fully  the  right  of 
the  present  generation  to  use  what  it 
needs  and  all  it  needs  of  the  natural 
resources  now  available,  but  it  recognizes 
equally  our  obligation  so  to  use  what  we 
need  that  our  descendants  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  what  they  need. 

2.  What  has  Conservation  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  average  man  to-day  ? 
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Conservation  has  much  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  average  man  to^lay.  It 
proposes  •to  secure  a  continuous  and 
abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  means  a  reasonable  cost  of 
Uving  and  business  stability.  It  advo- 
cates fairness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  natural  re- 
sources. It  will  matter  very  little  to  the 
average  citizen  when  scarcity  comes  and 
prices  rise,  whether  he  cannot  get  what 
he  needs  because  there  is  none  left  or 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it 
In  both  cases  the  essential  fact  is  that  he 
cannot  get  what  he  needs.  Conserva- 
tion holds  that  it  is  about  as  important  to 
see  that  the  people  in  general  get  the  bene- 
fit of  our  natural  resources  as  to  see  that 
there  shall  be  natural  resources  left. 

Conservation  is  the  most  democratic 
movement  this  country  has  known  for  a 
generation.  It  holds  that  the  people  have 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  control 
the  use  of  the  natural  resources,  which  are 
the  great  sources  of  prosperity.  And  it 
regards  the  absorption  of  these  resources 
by  the  special  interests,  unless  their  op- 
erations are  under  effective  public  con- 
trol, as  a  moral  wrong.  Conservation  is 
the  application  of  common  sense  to  th^ 
common  problems  for  the  common  good, 
and  I  believe  it  stands  nearer  to  the  de- 
sires, aspirations,  and  purposes  of  the 
average  man  than  any  other  policy  now 
before  the  American  people. 

3.  What  is  the  danger  to  the  Conserva- 
tion policies  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  ? 

The  danger  to  the  Conservation  policies 
in  the  coming  session  of  Coi^ess  is  that 
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the  privil^;^  of  the  few  may  continue  to 
obstruct  ^e  rights  o(  the  mainy,  Qspeciall^' 
in  the  matter  of  water  power  and  coal.  Con- 
gress must  decide  at  this  session  whether 
the  great  coal-fields  stiH  in  public  ownership 
shall  remain  so,  in  order  that  their  use  may 
be  controlled  with  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumer,  or  whether  they  shall  ^ 
pass  into  private'  ownership  and  be  con- 
trolled in  the  monopolistic  interest  of  a  few. 

Congress  must  decide  also  whether 
immensely  valuable  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  power  shall  be  given  away  to  special 
interests  in  perpetuity  and  without  com- 
pensation, instead  of  being  held  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public.  In  most  cases,  actual 
development  of  water  power  can  best  be 
done  by  private  interests  acting  under  pub- 
lic control,  but  it  is  neither  good  sense  nor 
good  morals  to  let  these  valuable  privileges 
pass  f r(Hn  the  public  ownership  for  nothing 
and  forever.  Oth«r  C(Kiservation  matters 
will  doubtless  require  action;  but  these 
two,  the  Conservation  of  water  power  and 
of  coal,  the  chief  sources  of  power  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  are  clearly  the 
most  pressing. 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  protect  the 
water  powers  ? 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent 
our  water  powers  from  passing  into  pri- 
vate ownership  as  they  have  been  doing, 
because  the  greatest  sources  of  power  we 
know  is  falling  water.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  only  gp'eat  unfailing  source  of  power. 
Our  coal,  the  experts  say,  is  likely  to  be 
exhausted  during  the  next  century,  our 
natural  gas  and  oil  in  this.  Our  rivers, 
if  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  are  prop- 
erly handled,  will  never  cease  to  deliver 
power.  Under  our  form  of  civilization,  if 
a  few  men  ever  succeed  in  controlling  the 
sources  of  power,  they  will  eventually  con- 
trol all  industry  as  well.  If  they  succeed 
in  controlling  all  industry,  they  will  neces- 
sarily control  the  country.  This  country 
has  achieved  political  freedom  ;  what  our 
people  are  fighting  for  now  is  industrial 
freedom.  And  unless  we  win  our  indus- 
trial liberty  we  cannot  keep  our  political 
liberty.  I  see ,  no  reason  why  we  should 
deliberately  keep  on  helping  to  fasten  the 
handcuffs  of  corporate  control  upon  our- 
selves for  all  time  merely  because  the  few 
men  who  would  profit  by  it  most  have 
heretofore  had, the  power  to  compel  it. 


5.  How  must  it  be  done  ? 
Tbie  es^ntial  things  that  must  be  done  ^ 
to  protect  the  water  powers  for  the  people 
are  few  and  simple.  First,  the  granting 
of  water  powers  forever,  either  on  non- 
navigable  or  navigable  streams,  must 
absolutely  stop.  It  is  perfecdy  clear  that 
one  hundred,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five 
years  ago  our  present  industrial  conditions 
and  industrial  needs  were  completely 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  wisest  of 
our  predecessors.  It  is  just  as  true  that 
we  cannot  imagine  or  foresee  the  indus- 
trial conditions  and  needs  of  the  future. 
But  we  do  know  that  our  descendants 
should  be  left  free  to  meet  their  own 
nece^ities  as  they  arise.  It  cannot  be 
right,  therefore,  for  us  to  grant  perpetual 
rights  to  the  one  great  permanent  source 
of  power.  It  is  just  as  vnrong  as  it  is 
footish,  and  just  as  needless  as  it  is  wrong, 
to  mortgage  the  welfare  of  our  children  in 
such  a  way  as  this.  Water  powers  must 
and  should  be  developed  mainly  by  private 
capital,  and  they  must  be  developed  under 
conditions  which  make  investment  in  them 
profitable  and  safe.  But  neither  profit 
nor  safety  requires  perpetual  rights,  as 
many  of  the  best  water  power  men  now 
freely  acknowledge. 

Second,  the  men  to  whom  the  people 
grant  the  right  to  use  water  power  should 
pay  for  what  they  get.  The  water  power 
sites  now  in  the  public  hands  are  enormous- 
ly valuable.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  special  interests  should  be  allowed  to 
use  them  for  profit  without  making  some 
direct  payment  to  the  people  for  the  valu- 
able rights  derived  from  the  people.  This 
is  important  not  only  for  the  revenue  tiie 
Nation  will  get.  It  is  at  least  equally  im-  ' 
portant  as  a  recognition  that  the  public 
control  their  own  property  and  have  a 
right  to  share  in  the  benefits  arising  from 
its  development. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  public 
control  of  water  power  must  be  exercised, 
but  these  two  are  the  most  important. 

6.  Does  the  same  principle  apply  to 
navigable  streams  as  to  non-navigable  ? 

Water  power  on  non-navigable  streams 
usually  results  from  dropping  a  little 
water  a  long  way.  In  the  mountaims 
water  is  dropped  many  hundreds  of  feet 
upon  the  turbines  which  move  the  dyna- 
mos  that  produce   the   electric  current 
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Water  pk>\ver  on  navigable  streams  is 
tisu^ly  ^  produced  by  dropping  immense 
voknnes  of  watet  a  short  distance,  as 
twenty  feet,  fifteen  feet,  or  even  less. 
Every  stream  is  a  unit  from  its  source  ■  to 
its  mouth,  and  the  people  have  the  same 
stake  in  the  control  of  water  power  in  one 
part  of  it  as  in  another.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  United  States  exercises  direct 
control  over  navigable  streams.  It  exer- 
cises control  over  non-navigable  and 
source  streams  only  through  its  ownership 
of  the  lands  through  which  they  pass,  as 
in  the  public  domain  and  National  forests. 
It  is  just  as  essential  for  the  public  wel- 
fare that  the  people  should  retain  and 
exercise  control  of  water  power  monopoly 
on  navigable  as  on  non-navigable  streams. 
If  the  difficulties  are  greater,  then  the 
danger  that  the  water  powers  may  pass 
out  of  the  people's  hands  on  the  lower 
navigable  parts  of  the  streams  is  greater 
than  on  the  upper  non-navigable  parts, 
and  it  may  be  harder,  but  in  no  way  less 
necessary,  to  prevent  it. 

These  answers  to  your  questions  will, 
I  hope,  give  you  the  information  for 
which  you  wrote.     It  must  be  clear  to 


any  man  who  has  followed  the  develop- 
%ient  of  the  Conservation  idea  that  no 
other  policy  now  before  the  American 
people  is  so  thoroughly  democratic  iii  its 
essence  and  in  its  tendencies  as  the  Con- 
servation policy.  It  asserts  that  the 
people  have  the  right  and  the  duty,  andthat 
.  it  is  their  duty  no  less  than  their  right, 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  uncon- 
trolled monopoly  of  the  natural  resources 
which  yield  the  necessaries  of  life.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Conser- 
vation question  is  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  any  question  must  be  which 
may  involve  the  difference  between  pros- 
perity and  poverty,  health  and  sickness, 
ignorance  and  education,  well-being  and 
misery,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
human  welfare  and  human  progress, 
questions  which  begin  as  purely  economic 
often  end  as  moral  issues.  Conservation 
is  &  moral  issue  because  it  involves  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  our  people — their 
rights  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
their  duties  to  themselves,  to  their  de- 
scendants, and  to  the  whole  future  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  this  Nation. 


SIX  PRETTY  CRADLES 

BY  JULIA  WARD   HOWE 

I  have  tended  six  prett>'  cradles. 
With  the  prettiest  babes  within  ; 

All  heart-flames  of  holy  rapture 
In  a  world  of  grief  and  sin. 

Six  cradles  make  six  coffins ; 

I  see  them  as  I  sit. 
In  giving  life  I  have  given  death — 

Thus  sorrow  and  solace  knit! 

Six  babes  may  make  six  angels, 
Oh  !  grant  it,  God  of  grace, 

That,  lifted  on  their  loving  wings, 
I  too  may  see  Thy  face  1 
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AN  ELECTIVE  BOSS 


BY   CHARLES   J.  BONAPARTE 

This  article  by  the  former  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  contains  the  chief  point 
made  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  as  President  of  the  National  Municipal  League  at 
its  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  middle  of  November.  Mr.  Bonaparte^s 
experience  with  ring  rule  in  Maryland  enables  him  to  speak,  not  as  an  impractical  vision- 
ary, but  as  one  who  knows  that  reforms  can  be  achieved  only  when  reformers  recognize 
actual  conditions.  Editorial  comment  upon  Mr.  Bonaparte's  suggestion  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue. — The  Editors. 


WHEN  any  body  governed  by 
elective  officers  has  to  provide 
itself  with  a  new  ruler  or  new 
set  of  rulers,  it  is  obliged  to  develop  some 
organ  or  devise  some  mechanism  which 
looks  up  a  man,  or  several  men,  believed 
to  be  fit  for  the  job  and  willing  to  under- 
take this.  What  shall  take  the  place  and 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  a  Committee  on 
Nominations  when  a  vast  municipal  cor- 
poration, say,  one  of  our  great  American 
cities,  has  to  choose  its  rulers  by  popular 
vote? 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  ignore  its 
existence  ;  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  thus 
dealt  with  almost  universally  by  our  laws. 
We  seem  to  assume  that  the  voters  can 
and  will,  or,  at  all  events,  that  but  for 
some  artificial  hindrances  they  could  and 
would,  always  and  readily  name  by  accla- 
mation the  man  of  their  choice,  very 
much  as  the  Prankish  warriors  raised 
their  future  king  on  their  bucklers ;  and 
that  for  a  man  thus  honored  to  decline 
with  thanks  would  be  as  unlikely  in  the 
one  case  as  it  probably  was  in  the  other. 
If  we  leave  the  many  thousands  of  voters 
in  a  great  city  without  other  guidance 
than  their  own  haphazard  notions,  we 
practically  abandon  the  public  offices  to 
some  small  and  probably  contemptible, 
but  disciplined,  minority. 

It  is  hardly  more  practical  to  propose 
that  the  National  political  parties,  or  per- 
manent municipal  parties  modeled  on 
their  local  organizations,  shall  serve  the 
voters  as  competing  Committees  on  Nomi- 
nations ;  although  it  is  quite  true  that  this 
was  precisely  the  purpose  which  "par- 
ties," as  first  known  in  popular  .govern- 
ment, were  formed  to  fulfill.  We  have, 
however,  so  modified  by  custom,  and  of 
late  years  by  law,  the  organization  of  our 


parties  that  the  name  now  denotes  some- 
thing totally  different  from  its  original 
significance.  When  a  nomination  is  made 
at  a  "  primary,"  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  a  preliminary  election,  the 
fifty  thousand  voters  entitled  to  take  part 
in  it  constitute  a  mass  no  less  amorphous 
and  helpless  than  the  hundred  thousand 
or  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who  will 
vote  some  weeks  or  months  later  at  the 
polls.  The  primary  needs  a  pre-primary 
or  some  sort  of  process  to  do  for  it  the 
work  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations, 
quite  as  clearly  as  does  the  general  elec- 
tion which  follows  it. 

This  work  can,  indeed,  be  done,  either 
for  the  party  primary  or,  to  my  mind, 
preferably  for  the  entire  electorate,  by  a 
self -constituted  committee  or  association- 
of  citizens  formed  to  recruit  and  recom- 
mend candidates ;  and,  on  occasions  of 
exceptional  importance,  especially  with 
respect  to  offices  of  great  prominence, 
such  an  agency  is  often  effective  and  very 
useful.  Its  value,  however,  steadily  less- 
ens when  we  try  to  make  it  permanent. 
The  credit  and  influence  of  a  "  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  "  or  a  *•  Citizens'  Associ- 
ation "  decline  rapidly  after  the  exigency 
which  led  to  its  formation  has  passed  ;  it 
soon  begins  to  show  the  vices  inherent  in 
any  political  close  corporation,  and,  more- 
over, even  in  its  best  days  it  'usually  finds 
great  difficulty  in  providing  satisfactory  of 
even  reputable  candidates  for  minor  offices. 
There  always  has  been  and  alway-s  6ught 
to  be  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  humblest 
citizen  to  ask  of  his  fellow-citizens  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift;  but  we  have  made 
the  incidents  of  such  service  so  repulsive 
to  those  we  wish  and  so  attractive  to  those 
we  do  not  wish  to  employ  that  when  the 
office  shall  find  the  man  ready  to  seek  it, 
or  even  inclined  to  yield  readily  if  himself 
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sought,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  office  will  do  wisely  if  it  display 
considerable  agility  in  getting  out  of  his 
way. 

Since  the  work  of  a  Committee  on 
Nominations  will  be  simply  left  undone  if 
intrusted  to  the  people  at  large,  or  to  a 
modem  political  party,  or  to  would-be 
candidates  for  office  themselves,  and  since 
this  work  will  be  done  uncertainly  and 
often  unsatisfactorily,  and  yet  more  often 
not  done  at  all,  when  mere  volunteers  are 
expected  to  do  it,  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  true  substitutes  for  Committees  on 
Nominations  in  our  present  municipal 
governments ;  and  these  are  no  other  than 
the  "  Bosses "  in  the  local  organizations 
of  the  two  great  National  parties.  It  is 
the  business  of  a  Boss  to  provide  a  can- 
didate for  every  elective  office ;  of  course, 
if  he  be  a  wise  Boss,  he  will  weigh  and 
welcome  suggestions,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come,  which  can  aid  him 
to  do  this  work  satisfactorily — at  least  to 
himself.  Moreover,  since  a  Boss,  like 
Saturn,  is  usually  encircled  by  a  "  ring," 
or  more  frequently  by  two  or  more  con- 
centric rings,  he  is  habitually  assisted  in 
his  labor  by  the  counsels  of  his  lieutenants 
and  apprentice  Bosses,  retaining,  however, 
for  himself  the  last  word  as  to  these  mat- 
ters and  as  to  all  others.  Where  legal- 
ized primaries  exist,  he  must,  in  substance, 
submit  his  report,  as  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  one,  to  such  voters  of  his  party 
as  may  choose  to  attend  these  primaries ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  report  may  be, 
wholly  or  in  part,  rejected  and  his  ticket 
turned  down,  just  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
report  of  our  Committee  on  Nominations 
may  be  rejected  and  its  ticket  turned 
down  at  this  meeting ;  the  probability  that 
this  will  happen  is  about  the  same  in  each 
case.  In  any  event,  the  legal  voters  will 
pass  upon  his  recommendations  at  the 
polls,  and  experience  shows  that  the  char- 
acter of  these  recommendations,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  merits  of  his  candidates, 
depend  yer^'  largely  on  what  he  may  rea- 
sonably expect  from  the  voters.  In  a 
"  one-party "  city  the  dominant  Boss 
(who  in  such  a  city  is  sole  Boss  so  far  at 
least  as  the  municipal  government  is 
concerned)  selects  candidates  to  suit  him- 
self, there  being,  in  truth,  no  good  business 
reason,  from  his  standpoint,  why  he  should 


select  them  to  suit  anybody  else.  In  a 
**  two-party "  city,  however,  especially 
when  the  two  parties  are  fairly  well  bal- 
anced and  a  considerable  body  of  Inde- 
pendents can  turn  the  scales  to  one  side 
or  the  other  at  their  will,  the  two  parties 
and  their  respective  Bosses  are  usually 
obliged  to  compete,  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure, for  the  favor  of  the  voters,  and  par- 
ticularly of  these  Independents.  But 
whether  he  exercise  his  power  well  or  ill, 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  under  existing  conditions,  in  a  typical 
American  city  government  the  Boss,  and 
only  the  Boss,  holds  the  power  of  au- 
thoritative initiative. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  with  justice  that 
the  Boss  has  usurped  the  power  of  initi- 
ative with  respect  to  elective  municipal 
offices ;  he  has  rather  inherited  it  or  ac- 
quired it  through  a  gradual  and  unpre- 
meditated accretion  of  his  authority,  result- 
ing from  the  profound  change  in  our  ideas 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  political  party.  The 
original  conception  of  a  party  was  a  group 
of  citizens  gathered  about  a  prominent 
man  with  whose  views  as  to  public  affairs 
they  were  in  sympathy  and  whose  sug- 
gestions they  wished  to  see  adopted  in 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Far  from 
the  party's  electing  its  leader,  the  leader 
created  his  party  ;  no  primary  put  Ham- 
ilton at  the  head  of  the  Federalists  or 
Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans 
of  their  day,  any  more  than  a  primary  put 
Gladstone  at  the  head  of  the  Liberals  or 
Disraeli  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatives 
of  theirs.  The  party  was  regarded  as 
essentially  a  school  of  political  thought, 
and  the  teacher,  or  the  few  teachers,  who 
guided  it  were  held  to  speak  with  author- 
ity because  of  exceptional  personal  quali- 
ties, not  because  of  any  delegation  from 
the  pupils,  who  listened  and  followed. 
Moreover,  the  notions  that  a  party  con- 
stitutes a  quasi-corporation,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  communit>',  or,  at  all 
events,  every  legal  voter,  normally  belongs, 
or  ought  to  belong,  to  some  one  such 
corporation,  are  comparatively  recent  in 
modern  times  ;  prior  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution we  find  mere  traces  of  these  con- 
ceptions as  applicable  to  modem  states. 

The  radical  change  from  the  old  view 
of  a  party  to  that  now  practically  univei^ 
in  America,  and  apparently  becoming  so 
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everywhere,  has  been  regretted  by  very 
high  authorities,  especially  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  bitterness  and  pertinacity 
of  partisan  prejudice  thereby  caused.  In 
the  words  of  Hood : 

"  Of  all  the  spirits  of  evil  fame 
That  hurt  tne  soul  or  injure  the  frame, 
And  poison  what's  honest  and  hearty. 
There's  none  more  needs  a  Matthew  to 

preach 
A  cooling,  antiphlogistic  speech, 
To  praise  and  enforce 
A  temperate  course, 
Than  the  Evil  Spirit  of  Party." 

I  have  heard  an  inteUigent  and  well- 
informed  speaker  deplore  and  condemn 
the  general  legalization  of  primaries  ;  he 
said  primaries  ought  to  be,  not  regulated, 
but  abolished  and  forbidden  by  law,  and 
"  party  leaders,"  as  he  called  them,  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  present  their  candidates 
to  the  voters  on  their  own  avowed  and 
individual  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me 
more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  whether 
we  cannot  secure  somebody  else,  some- 
body more  nearly  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  this  League,  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  initiative  which 
have  fallen  to  the  eminent  bosses  in  ques- 
tion. 

To  attain  this  end  we  must  first  realize 
that  the  duties  thus  discharged  by  the  Boss 
are  laborious  and  unpleasant  duties,  un- 
pleasant even  to  the  Boss,  and  that  they 
would  be  found  much  more  unpleasant  by 
such  a  substitute  as  I  have  suggested. 
Men  of  the  right  sort  for  the  office  to  be 
filled  must  be  not  only  discovered,  but 
urged,  entreated,  persuaded,  even  hectored, 
•wheedled,  oi:  in  some  sort  bullied,  into 
making  the  sacrifices  involved  for  a  capa- 
ble and  well-trained  American  of  high 
character  in  serving  the  public.  Certainly 
the  job  is  not  altogether  alluring,  and, 
since  it  must  be  wholly  gratuitous,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  man  for  it  is  not 
easily  solved. 

Next  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Boss  can  do  his  work  because,  and  only 
because,  his  control  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  his  practical  monopoly  of  patron- 
age open  to  its  members  make  his  veto 
virtually  fatal  to  any  candidacy ;  the 
would-be  official  whom  the  Boss  ''  turns 
down  "  doesn't  "kick  "  because,  and  only 
because,  he  knows  from  long  observation, 
and  perhaps  from   personal  experience, 


that  to  "  kick  "  will  hurt  only  the  "  kicker." 
If  we  take  away  this  sanction  from  the 
decree  of  our  proposed  substitute  for  the 
Boss,  we  must  find  some  other  no  less 
potent. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  rather  to 
arouse  thought  and  invite  discussion  as 
to  the.  problem  I  have  presented  than 
definitely  to  suggest  a  solution.  I  cannot 
say  truthfully  that  I  am  altogether  certain 
that  I  have  found  a  solution  satisfactory 
to  my  own  mind;  I  think  it  but  right, 
however,  to  submit  some  rather  nebulous 
thoughts  looking  towards  a  possible  solu- 
tion. I  would  have  every  voter  appear- 
ing on  the  registration  lists  to  be  affiliated 
with  a  political  party  given  a  blank  slip 
when  he  receives  his  official  ballot  at  a 
legal  election,  and  required  to  write  in  his 
own  hand  on  this  slip,  while  he  prepares 
his  ballot  in  the  booth,  the  name  of  a 
leader  for  his  party  in  the  city  during  the 
next  year ;  these  slips  would  be  put  in  a 
separate  ballot-box  provided  for  each 
party  and  publicly  counted  by  the  regular 
officers  of  election.  The  person  receiving 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  so  cast  would  be- 
come the  Party  Leader  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  the  three,  or  perhaps  the  five  per- 
sons receiving  the  next  largest  votes  after 
his  should  make  up  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  same  period.  The  sole 
duty  of  the  Party  Leader  would  be  to 
place  names  on  a  '*  regular  "  ticket  at  the 
party's  primaries.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee should  be  consulted  as  to  these 
names,  and  any  member  of  it  who  disap- 
proved of  any  name  could  have  his  dissent 
published.  Ever>'  facility  would  be  given 
for  Independent  candidacies  both  at 
the  primaries  and  at  the  final  election; 
the  nominees  of  the  Party  Leader  would 
have  no  other  advantage  in  the  former 
than  to  be  designated  as  **  regular,"  or 
by  some  equivalent  title. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Party  Leader,  cho- 
sen as  above  suggested,  would  ususdly  be 
the  present  local  Boss  ;  if  he  were,  this 
would  only  show  that  the  Boss  fairly  rep- 
resented the  party.  In  any  event,  under 
this  system,  the  party's  nominations  would 
be  suggested  by  a  representative  con- 
sciously and  intelligently  chosen  to  do 
this  particular  work,  and  the  city's  voters 
would  know  the  true  value  of  a  nomina- 
tion as  an  assurance  of  fitness.    The  duty 
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of  making  suggestions  must  fall  in  last 
resort  to  an  individual ;  if  we  make  it  the 
business  of  anybody,  we  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  nobody ;  if  we  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  everybody,  whether  in  the  party 
or  in  the  electorate  at  large,  we  leave  it  to 
fall  to  anybody  who  grasps  it,  and  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  anybody  will  not  be 
usually  a  somebody  we  want  I  propose 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  busi- 


ness, and  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  des- 
ignated somebody ;  somebody  dse,  some- 
body otherwise  chosen,  may  be  possibly, 
indeed  probably,  better  fitted  to  attend  to 
the  woric  than  the  somebody  I  have  just 
suggested;  but  assuredly,  whether  we 
n^lect  it  or  not,  the  work  must  of  neces- 
sity and  will  certainly  have  attention,  and 
no  less  assuredly  it  is  now  generally,  or 
far  too  often,  in  bad  hands. 


OUR  MODERN  FRONTIERSMEN 

BY  ALBERT  EDWARDS 


IT  had  been  a  typical  pioneer  break- 
fast— bacon  and  "  spuds,"  sour- 
dough bread,  coffee  and  embalmed 
milk. 

"  Come  outside  and  take  a  look  at  the 
work." 

My  Costa  Rican  host  pushed  back  the 
rough  table  from  which  we  had  been  eat- 
ing, and  led  the  way  out  on  to  the  porch. 
"  The  Shack,"  a  rough  affair  of  unplaned 
planks  and  corrugated  iron,  stood  on  a 
ledge  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge. 

"  Sec.  That  is  the  center-line  of  the 
tunnel." 

Looking  where  he  pointed,  I  saw  a 
white  post  set  in  the  hillside.  It  showed 
vividly  distinct  against  the  heavy  green  of 
tropical  vegetation.  Rushing  towards  us, 
in  a  riot  of  white  foam,  was  a  river.  Be- 
low the  shack  it  struck  the  solid  granite ; 
rebounding  in  a  whirlpool  of  spray,  it 
tore  down  a  narrow  canon  towards  the 
Pacific.  Some  rocks  in  the  river  bed 
showed  gray  and  red  and  brown ;  except 
for  the  blue  overhead,  they  gave  the 
only  relief  from  the  monotonous  green  of 
the  hot-house  foliage.  There  were  great 
trees,  lignum  vitaj  and  bitter  cedar,  wher- 
ever a  tree  could  find  root ;  between  them 
a  dense,  tangled  jungle  of  giant  ferns.  A 
family  of  monkeys  in  the  trees  on  the 
other  bank  put  a  final  touch  to  the  pri- 
mevalness  of  the  scene.  From  time  to  time 
snatches  of  their  shrill  gibberish  came 
across  to  us  above  the  constant  roar  of 
the  waters.     I  have  always  felt  that  mon- 


keys— ^in  their  wild  state — marked  the 
utter  opposite  to  civilization. 

**  The  tunnel  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  The  intake  is  on  the  other  side  of 
that  hill.  The  pipes  begin  where  you  see 
the  post,  and  go  down  through  the  gorge 
half  a  mile  to  the  turbines." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  angular  man, 
but  lithe ;  a  heavy,  broad  framework  of 
bone,  great  knots  of  muscle,  and  over  all 
a  tightly  drawn  covering  of  skin.  There 
was  a  notable  lack  of  superfluous  flesh. 
His  hands  were  the  only  thing  about  him 
which  were  well  kept.  Their  sympathetic 
intimacy  with  delicate  instruments  was 
apparent,  and  yet  they  could  be — ^in 
need — terrible  weapons.  "  I  never  carry 
a  machete,"  he  told  me.  "  Fists  are  bet- 
ter in  dealing  with  the  peons."  The  rest 
of  him — at  least  the  parts  which  were 
visible — was  neglected.  His  hair  and 
beard  had  not  been  groomed  for  months. 
His  flannel  shirt  was  torn,  his  khaki  trou- 
sers were  frayed  and  gjimy,  his  high 
hunting-boots  so  cased  in  mud  that  it 
was  a  wonder  to  me  how  he  found  the 
laces. 

"  I  can  explain  it  better  with  a  chart," 
he  said.  And,  going  into  the  drafting-room, 
he  returned  with  his  assistant — a  young 
man  just  out  of  Cornell.  In  appearance 
he  was  almost  the  duplicate  of  the  older 
man.  Only  there  was  more  flesh  on  him, 
his  complexion  was  not  yet  yellowed  by 
fever,  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  jungle  to  so  completely  slough  off  the 
marks   of  civilization.      He  smoked  an 
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amber-stemmed  pipe  instead  of  a  native 
cigar,  and  he  still  wore  his  fraternity  pin. 

They  unrolled  the  blueprint  on  the 
porch  of  the  shack,  and,  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  with  a  layman,  explained  their 
work  to  me.  They  were  installing  a 
15,000  horse-power  electric  plant.  The 
current  would  be  carried  fifteen  miles  to  the 
stamping  mills  of  a  great  gold  mine.  They 
were  laying  their  plans  so  that  at  any  time 
in  the  future  they  could  double  their  horse- 
power. 

It  would  be  a  magnificent  piece  of  work 
anywhere.  But  to  do  it  in  the  heart  of 
the  Central  American  jungle  seemed  to 
me  a  stupendous  feat.  It  had  been 
necessary  for  them  to  build  their  own 
roads — cutting  their  way  with  machetes, 
inch  by  inch,  through  the  desperate  tangle 
of  the  underbrush — before  they  could 
begin. 

The  older  man  had  been  doing  similar 
work  for  twenty  years,  all  the  way  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Texas  border. 
He  had  built  bridges,  laid  out  water  sup- 
plies, erected  factories,  installed  power 
plants,  and  had  "railroaded  some."  But 
he  did  not  like  railroading  so  well,  he 
told  me,  as  the  smaller,  isolated,  jungle 
jobs,  which  were  all  his  own.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  our  old  individualistic 
frontiersman,  who  had  to  be  cutting  down 
trees.  To-day  there  are  few  places  left 
in  the  States  where  a  man  can  make  a 
"clearing."  So  the  men  with  this  blood 
in  their  veins  have  had  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, as  their  fathers  did — cross  the 
frontier. 

Mexico  is  full  of  such  men,  so  is  every 
Central  American  Republic,  and,  to  a 
growing  extent,  so  are  the  republics  far- 
ther south. 

"  Horace  Greeley's  motto,  *  Go  West, 
young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try I'  is  a  dead  letter  nowadays.  We 
haven't  any  West  any  more.  Our  frontier 
lies  to  the  South."  It  was  a  mining 
engineer,  the  head  of  immense  American 
interests  in  Mexico,  who  said  this  to  me. 

And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
same  spirit  which  took  our  forebears 
across  the  Appalachians,  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, over  the  desert  and  the  Rockies, 
is  now  carrying  hundreds  of  men  of  our 
generation  farther  and  farther  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 


What  manner  of  men  were  our  pioneers, 
what  was  their  function  in  our  National 
development  ?  Our  writers  have  thrown 
a  glamour  of  romance  over  their  lives. 
They  were  a  hardy  race,  a  people  of  great 
self-reliance,  fearless  men,  with  unremit- 
ting energy  and  ceaseless  patience — 
"  doers  " — advance  agents  of  a  higher 
civilization.  The  Wild  Southerners  of  to- 
day are  every  whit  as  romantic  a  lot  as 
the  Wild  Westerners  of  yesterday. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  glamour  of  their 
heroism  blind  us.  The  men  of  former 
generations  were  a  lawless  crew,  hard  and 
brutal,  overbearing,  and  utterly  without 
justice  to  the  natives  who  came  in  their 
way.  The  type  has  not  changed.  And, 
above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
frontiersmen  were  not  only  the  advance 
agents  of  a  higher  civilization,  but  also  of 
territorial  expansion.  They  won  the  West 
from  the  Indians,  Texas  and  California 
from  the  Spaniards. 

Do  we  want  them  to  win  the  South 
for  us  ? 

That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  I 
did  not  meet  a  Yankee  north  of  the 
equator — and  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
south  of  it — who  does  not  expect  that  we 
will  absorb  all  of  Latin  America  sooner  or 
later.  Every  one,  diplomats  and  ditch- 
diggers,  believes  that  things  are  tending 
that  way.  And  the  Americans  in  busi- 
ness down  there  are  doing  their  best  to 
hasten  it.  Further,  I  found  that  every 
Spanish- American  is  convinced  that  such 
is  our  National  ambition.  They  believe 
that  it  is  our  deliberate  intention  to  own 
the  hemisphere.  Only  a  few  think  tiiey 
will  have  the  power  to  resist  us. 

It  behooves  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States  to  think  seriously  about  this 
problem,  and  to  decide  on  a  definite  policy 
towards  our  Southern  neighbors.  Either 
we  must  conciliate  them — which  involves 
the  necessity  of  putting  certain  restraints 
on  our  frontiersmen — or  we  must  prepare 
for  military  operations  of  much  greater 
extent  than  any  we  have  yet  undertaken. 
We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  despising 
these  Spanish-American  Republics  and 
their  barefoot  armies.  It  is  funny,  but  it 
is  not  wise.  The  reverses  we  received  in 
the  Mexican  War  should  not  be  so  quickly 
forgotten.  These  people  know  how  to 
fight.     They  do  it  on  trivial  pretexts,  but 
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they  do  it  seriously.  More  lives  were  lost 
in  the  recent  Panama  revolution  than  in 
our  war  with  Spain.  Central  America 
would  prove  as  hard  a  nut  for  us  to  crack 
as  England  found  in  South  Africa.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  main- 
tain an  army  in  that  climate. 

It  is  too  vital  a  question  to  leave  to  the 
chance  whim  and  occasional  deep  igno- 
rance of  whoever  happens  to  be  Secretary 
of  State.  We  must  develop  a  National 
opinion  and  a  National  policy. 

For  the  formation  of  such  a  policy  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 
What  are  our  frontiersmen  doing  down 
that  way  ?  Undoubtedly — like  our  pio- 
neers of  earlier  generations — they  are 
canning  the  torch  of  a  higher  civilization. 
They  are-  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  ;  they  are  sub- 
stituting locomotives  for  ox-carts.  Every- 
where they  are  installing  machinery  to  do 
work  formerly  done  by  human  hands,  or 
not  done  at  all.  But  just  as,  in  the  history 
of  our  West,  the  torch  in  the  hands  of 
the  frontiersmen  frequently  set  fire  to 
the  tepees  of  the  Indians,  so  much  sim- 
ilar arson  is  being  committed  in  Latin 
America. 

After  I  had  finished  studying  the  blue- 
print, I  went  with  my  host  over  the  site 
of  his  work.  It  was  wonderful,  the 
imagination  of  this  man  who  could  see  the 
power  of  thirty  thousand  strong  horses  in 
this  isolated  jungle  gorge  ;  it  was  more 
wonderful,  the  skill  by  which  he  made  his 
vision  a  reality,  harnessed  this  immense 
team  to  useful  work.  Kipling  has  set 
the  fashion  of  singing  the  praises  of  these 
poets  in  steel,  these  men  who  write  epics 
with  transit  and  dynamite,  with  logarithms 
and  steam-shovels.  I  had  never  before 
caught  the  spell  of  it  Svo  intensely. 

But  in  our  tour  of  inspection  we  passed 
through  the  camp  where  the  peons  live. 
There  is  no  labor  legislation  in  Central 
America.  I  have  no  new  terms  to  ex- 
press the  horror  of  that  camp.  The 
vocabulary  of  such  words  was  exhausted 
by  those  who  described  English  factory 
life  during  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  conditions  are  strikingly  similar.  A 
peasant  class  who  had  hardly  ever  had 
ready  money,  whose  manner  of  life  re- 
quired none,  suddenly  lured  by  a  dream 
^f  wealth  into  utterly  strange  conditions, 


crowded,  packed  together  about  the 
work — ^in  a  new  atmosphere  where 
money,  coin,  is  everything.  It  is  a 
world-wide  story  of  moral  and  physical 
disintegration.  Wherever  industrisd  life 
springs  up  suddenly,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens. I  had  read  about  its  happening  in 
England  ;  had  seen  it  face  to  face  in  the 
factory  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
here  in  Central  America.  The  life  of  a 
peasant  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  is 
barren  enough,  God  knows ;  narrow,  bru- 
tish, stultif>nng ;  but  it  is  clean  and  whole- 
some, in  spite  of  dirt,  and  generates  cer- 
tain crude  virtues  and  ideals  of  rectitude. 
Industrial  life  in  the  long  run  is  an 
advance,  but  at  first  it  is  an  inferno.  All 
the  old  virtues  are  lost,  and  the  new  ones 
are  long  in  gp"owing.  The  sudden  crowd- 
ing together  seems  the  basic  trouble.  In 
this  camp  there  were  rough  barracks  for 
the  "  unattached  men,"  rougher  shanties 
for  those  who  had  brought  their  women- 
folk. The  traditional  morality  of  the  open 
country  is  pitifully  insufficient  for  a  man 
or  woman  suddenly  pushed  into  the 
crowd  of  a  new  industrial  center.  There 
were  plenty  of  vices  on  which  to  spend 
the  suddenly  acquired  money.  And  also 
there  was  a  rapidly  growing  graveyard ; 
for  there  was  no  doctor  near,  no  one  who 
knew  anything  of  sanitation.  Many  of  the 
men  are  maimed  and  killed  in  the  work ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  *'  Employers' 
Liability  Acts  "  in  Central  America. 

The  largest  building  in  the  camp  was 
"  The  Commissar}'."  As  there  are  no 
towns  near  by,  a  "  company  store  "  is  a 
necessity..  The  laborers  could  not  live 
otherwise.  Everything  has  to  be  im- 
ported. I  asked  my  host  if  the  commis- 
sary was  run  on  a  profit. 

'*  Well,"  he  laughed,  "  we  can't  make 
much  out  of  it.  On  some  of  the  jobs 
around  here  they  run  the  commissary  so 
as  to  get  back  all  they  pay  out  in  wages. 
But  we  don't  do  that.  You  see,  we  want 
to  build  up  a  permanent  labor  force  for 
the  mine.  We  have  to  treat  them  better 
than  they  are  used  to.  I  run  the  commis- 
sary just  on  a  fair  profit — about  ten  per 
cent.  We  give  them  better  goods  and 
cheaper  than  in  the  other  camps.  We've 
got  to  keep  them  contented.  Our  bar- 
racks are  better — everything  is  better." 
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I  heard  the  same  story  everywhere, 
that  this  particular  camp  was  the  best  in 
the  country.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  have  to 
visit  the  others.  Sooner  or  later  the 
laboring  class  in  these  Central  American 
countries  will  recover  from  the  first  shock 
of  dislocation  and  organize — ^just  as  they 
did  in  fjigland  and  Russia.  They  will 
discover  rights  to  fight  for ;  there  will  be 
"  disorders  " — ^they  are  not  a  people  of 
long  patience.  American  property  will 
be  destroyed.  And  from  this  will  arise 
endless  snarls  for  our  State  Department 
to  untangle. 

Our  biggest  frontier  enterprise  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  great  corporation  that 
produces  and  deals  in  fruit.  This  corpo- 
ration, and  especially  the  man  who  organ- 
ized it,  are  typical  of  the  new  times.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented in  these  countries  by  the  filibuster 
Walker.  After  a  bloody  war  his  invasion 
was  repulsed.  Armed  aggression  gave 
place  to  an  industrial  invasion.  The  fruit 
corporation  is  the  leader  of  this  new  inva- 
sion. The  organizer  of  the  enterprise 
began  operations  in  Central  America 
twenty-odd  years  ago,  married  a  Costa 
Eican  wife,  and  very  closely  identified 
himself  with  Latin  America.  He  pros- 
pered— until  now  he  is  reputed  to  be 
very  many  times  a  millionaire.  He  built 
the  railway  from  Port  Limon  to  San  ]os6  ; 
he  has  interests  in  other  railways,  in 
mines  and  coffee  and  cacao,  in  every  one 
of  the  five  Republics.  But,  above  all,  he 
is  a  banana  man.  When  this  fruit  first 
attracted  his  attention,  it  was  hardly  known 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  seaport 
towns.  A  few  sailing  vessels  now  and 
then  landed  a  cargo  from  Jamaica  or 
Cuba.  He  taught  us  to  eat  them,  until 
now  several  million  bunches  are  consumed 
every  week,  and  there  is  hardly  a  cross- 
roads store  in  the  country  where  they 
cannot  be  bought.  Eventually  he  con- 
solidated his  fruit  enterprise  with  several 
others  in  one  corporation,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president.  It  is  a  larger  concern 
than  most  of  us  realize.  It  operates  a 
fleet  of  over  a  hundred  modem  steam- 
ships. It  is  a  common  saying  that  it  owns 
Costa  Rica.  Certainly  no  trust  nor  com- 
bination of  trusts  ever  had  so  tight  a  grip 
on  the  United  States  as  this  great  fruit 
"  trust "  has  on  this  little  country. 


There  is  only  one  railway  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  sea.  It  is  leased  by  the  fruit 
company  on  a  franchise  which  still  has 
more  than  eighty  years  of  life.  Port 
Limon,  the  only  harbor  on  the  Atiantic,  is 
the  corporation's  private  property — it 
owns  all  the  docks.  Its  monopoly  of 
transportation  is  complete.  Coffee  is  the 
chief  native  industry.  The  trust  levies  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  planters  through  exceed- 
ingly high  freight  tariffs.  Very  few  Costa 
Ricans  are  in  the  banana-growing  busi- 
ness. If  one  of  them  wishes  to  plant 
them,  he  must  go  to  the  company's  office 
and  beseech  it  to  buy — at  its  own  price. 
As  there  is  no  other  local  buyer,  no  possi- 
bility of  putting  the  fruit  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  Trust  controls  the  situation  abso- 
lutely. About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  active 
capital  in  the  country  is  owned  by  this 
great  company.  From  year  to  year  the 
percentage  increases.  For,  as  there  are 
no  effective  laws  to  regulate  freight  rates, 
this  corporation  holds  the  whip  hand  over 
every  industry.  You  cannot  do  business — 
any  kind  of  business — on  a  large  scale 
without  first  coming  to  terms  with  it.  In- 
cidentally the  organizer  of  the  company 
personally  owns  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  escape 
from  this  burdensome  situation  by  build- 
ing a  railway  from  San  Josd  to  Puntarenas 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult piece  of  engineering,  and,  although 
great  progress  has  been  made,  it  still  lacks 
fifteen  miles  of  completion.  In  this  tropi- 
cal country  of  heavy  rainy  seasons  and 
continuous  landslides  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  very  high.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  Government  can  keep  the 
advantage  this  road  will  give  it  even 
when  it  is  completed.  An  official  of  the 
fruit  corporation  told  me,  "We're  not 
worrying  about  that  Pacific  Railroad. 
We  will  control  it  within  two  years  after 
it  is  opened."     They  probably  will. 

The  Government  is  too  weak  finan- 
cially to  maintain  so  expensive  an  under- 
taking. There  are  only  300,000  people 
in  Costa  Rica.  Between  two-thirds  and 
three-quarters  of  the  wealth  produced  in 
the  country  goes  abroad — most  of  it  to 
holders  of  the  fruit  corporation's  stock, 
the  rest  to  English,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican investors  in  other  enterprises.     With 
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the  cream  of  her  wealth  bein^  siphoned 
off  in  this  manner,  it  is  small  wonder  tiiat 
the  Government  finds  itsdf  desperately 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  its  model  school 
system  and  to  meet  its  other  running 
expenses. 

Costa  Rica  has  for  many  years  been 
governed  by  libera] -minded,  broadly 
educated,  patriotic  men.  They  employ 
more  scho<^>l-leachers  than  soldiers. 
There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world 
which  make  a  like  boast.  Not  only  in 
education  has  Costa  Rica  given  a  proof 
of  progressive  democracy,  but  in  matters 
of  public  health  and  municipal  enterprises 
it  is  in  advance  of  many  of  our  cities. 
**  We  cannot  hope  for  further  progress," 
one  of  these  men  told  me,  *'  unless 
we  can  manage  to  keep  some  of  our 
wealth  at  home."  They  look  with  un- 
veiled jealousy  at  the  tribute  we  are 
wringing  out  of  them.  One  of  our 
diplomats,  who  has  been  more  than  tw^enty 
years  in  Latin  America,  told  me  that  the 
last  ten  years  had  seen  a  rapid  and 
threatening  growth  of  an ti- Yankee  feeling 
all  through  these  countries. 

And  we  have  not  only  sent  these 
rugged — rather  .  ruthless — frontiersmen 
down  there  to  represent  us,  but  also 
carpetbaggers.  There  are  not  a  few  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  Central  America  who 
are  **  wanted  by  the  police  "  at  home. 
"  What  was  your  name  in  the  States  ?"  is 
an  insult  commonly  thrown  at  Americans. 

A  Yankee  banker  in  one  of  the  smaller 
republics  contracted  with  the  Government 
to  furnish  its  army  with  rifles.  After  the 
money  had  been  paid  him  the  cases 
were  opened,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  short-counted  them  about  forty  per 
cent.  The  natives  were  naturally  indignant 
at  the  fraud,  and  went  to  look  for  the 
scoundrel  with  a  rope.  He  took  refuge 
in  the  American  Legation,  was  protected 
from  the  mob  and  at  last  allowed  to  escape 
to  a  ship  in  the  harbor.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  for  us — ^the  torch-bearers  of  a 
higher  civilization  and  all  that — to  keep 
these  less  enlightened  people  from  smirch- 
ing their  national  Jionor  with  the  shame 
of  lynching.  But  certainly  it  was  a  g^ave 
mistake  to  allow  the  criminal  to  get  away. 
Protecting  him  from  mob  violence  was  no 
excuse  for  helping  him  escape  civil  justice. 
It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  convince 


his  victims  that  we  as  a  Nation  do  not 
approve  of  such  frauds. 

We  are  further  made  unpopular  by 
some  of  our  citizens  who  are  honest 
enough,  but  simple  provincial  boors.  I 
ran  across  one  man  who  had  been  sent 
down  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  request  of  a  municipality  to  help 
them  install  a  model  slaughter-house.  I 
never  met  a  man  more  insulting  to  those 
with  whom  he  Kved.  He  was  naturally 
foul-mouthed,  and  bedeviled  everything 
and  everv'body  he  met  His  contempt 
for  the  men  under  him  was  offensive  even 
to  an  onlooker.  His  one  quarrel  with  the 
people  was  that  **  they  don't  know  how  to 
cut  up  a  steer."  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before  that  any  Divine  Fiat  had 
fixed  how  this  should  be  done,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  so.  The  natives  by  long 
custom  were  habituated  to  one  way  of 
dressing  their  meat  They  stubbornly 
refused  to  be  reformed.  His  Chicago  cuts 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  housewives,  and 
they  refused  to  buy  them.  Of  course  the 
retail  butchers  insisted  on  a  return  to  the 
old  method.  And  for  this  our  representa- 
tive pronounced  anathema  against  the 
nation.  There  could  be  no  possible  good 
in  a  people  '*  who  don't  know  how  to  cut 
up  a  steer."  If,  in  spite  of  our  system  of 
education,  we  produce  citizens  like  this,  we 
ought  at  least  to  keep  them  at  home — not 
send  them  as  envoys  to  our  neighbors. 

Another  type  comes  to  my  mind.  He 
was  the  manager  of  the  electric  car  sys- 
tem in  one  of  the  larger  cities.  He  was 
a  good-hearted,  efficient  man,  but  very 
limited  in  his  outlook  and  extremely  con- 
temptuous of  the  natives. 

**  You  have  to  look  out  for  these  peo- 
ple," he  said.  "They're  mean  when 
they're  mad."  And  he  told  me  how 
once,  in  the  first  year  of  his  manage- 
ment, the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi 
day  formed  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  and 
blocked  the  tracks.  "  We  had  the  right 
of  way,"  he  said.  "  And  I  wasn't  going 
to  let  no  religious  tomfoolery  put  my 
schedule  on  the  bum."  He  had  ordered 
a  conductor  to  force  a  car  through  the 
crowd.  As  the  man  was  a  devout  Catho- 
lic, he  refused — and  was  discharged  on 
the  spot.  Three  men  lost  their  jobs  for 
refusing  to  commit  what  they  thought  was 
sacrilege.     At  last  he  found  a  man  willing 
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to  do  it  One  of  the  crowd  of  worship- 
ers was  hit  by  the  car.  A  riot  started. 
The  driver  of  the  car  was  killed.  Tracks 
were  torn  up,  several  cars  burned.  And 
the  manager  had  to  hide  in  the  Legation. 
It  was  several  weeks  before  they  could 
get  the  system  working  again.  And  he 
told  the  story  to  show  me  what  fools  the 
natives  are  I 

These  are  types  of  our  frontiersmen  in 
Latin  America.  Some  are  jail-birds — as 
were  many  of  those  who  won  our  West. 
Some  are  uncultured  American  workmen, 
who  treat  the  natives  with  the  same  con- 
tempt and  brutality  which  their  forebears 
showed  to  the  Indians.  Some  are  engi- 
neers, t>pical  Yankee  construction  bosses, 
the  most  capable  "  doers  "  in  the  world, 
no  rougher,  no  more  brutal  than  their  like 
at  home,  but  absolutely  unrestrained  by 
any  organizations  or  laws  to  protect  their 
workmen.  Some  are,  like  the  gentlemen 
of  the  banana  company,  captains  of  indus- 
try; neither  are  they  restrained  by  any 
government  investigations  or  "  muck- 
raking "  publicity.  There  have  not  been 
nearly  as  many  newspaper  attacks  on 
the  Fruit  Trust  as,  for  instance,  against 
Standard  Oil.  But  there  are  not  so  many 
newspapers. 

These  men  are  doing  great  things  in 
Latin  America — things  which  will  doubt- 
less benefit  generations  yet  unborn.  But 
they  are  benefiting  the  present  generation 
as  little  as  the  invention  of  steam  spinning 
benefited  the  victims  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England.  And  they  are 
milking  the  country  of  its  wealth  at  a  more 
delirious  rate  than  that  in  which  England 
milks  India.  And,  most  important  of  all, 
they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  force 
the  United  States  to  absorb  these  coun- 
tries politically.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
hatred  of  the  Yankees  grows  apace. 

Part  of  this  hatred  is  due  to  jealousy  of 
our  superior  effectiveness,  our  "  do-it- 
iveness,"  as  one  Spanish- American  ex- 
pressed it.  In  business  and  industry  we 
are  head  and  shoulders  above  them,  and 
they,  with  some  bitterness,  admit  it.  But 
the  basic  causes  of  this  hatred  are  two : 
First,  the  fact  that  native  wealth  is  being 
sucked  out  of  the  country  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  coupon-clippers  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  There  is  not  half  the  bit- 
terness against  the  vice-president  of  the 


fruit  company,  who  married  and  lives  in 
Central  America,  that  there  is  against  the 
impersonal,  unknown  shareholders — the 
absentee  capitalists.  Second,  and  most 
important,  is  the  deep-seated  conviction 
that  these  frontiersmen  are  preparing  the 
way  for  political  conquest. 

This  was  a  point  of  view  hard  for  me 
to  accept-  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  further  from  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  than  the  ambition  for 
territorial  expansion  over  Latin  America. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are 
convinced  that  such  an  ambition  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  National  policy.  With 
natural  although  rather  naive  egotism, 
they  think  their  role  in  the  world's  drama 
more  important  than  we  do.  That  our 
attention  should  be  turned  towards  Japan 
rather  than  their  way,  that  Chinese  or 
European  markets  interest  us  more  than 
theirs,  has  never  occurred  to  them. 
When  I  told  them — as  I  often  did — that 
I  had  never  heard  two  Americans  even 
discussing  the  advisability  of  conquering 
them,  they  refused  to  believe  me.  They 
have  a  conviction  that  we  think  of  little 
else.  They  showed  me  the  statue  in  San 
Jos^  raised  in  honor  of  their  victory  over 
the  filibuster  Walker.  This  war  waged 
against  the  American  invader  is  the  proud- 
est of  their  national  traditions.  They 
pointed  out  to  me  how  much  Spanish- 
American  territory  we  had  already  ab- 
sorbed— Texas,  California,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico.  And  Cuba — there  is  no  one 
of  them  who  believes  we  were  disinter- 
ested in  the  Spanish  War.  They  consider 
our  protestation  diplomatic  hypocrisy,  and 
believe  we  are  cynically  preparing  to 
annex  the  island.  The  revolution  of 
Panama  has  only  strengthened  their  belief 
that  we  are  ever  ready  to  mix  in  their 
private  quarrels — wherever  we  can  gain 
profit  thereby. 

Further,  every  foreign  observer  who 
has  visited  them  has  prophesied  our 
speedy  annexation  of  all  Latin  America. 
While  I  was  in  Costa  Rica  every  one  was 
reading  "  Le  paradis  du  Amerique  Cen- 
tral " — a  volume  of  letters  written  by  one 
of  the  correspondents  of  Le  Gaulois.  The 
author  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  sinister 
ambition  of  the  *'  Northern  Eagle." 

In  almost  every  town  I  visited  I  saw 
a  recent  Spanish  book,  "  The  Vulture," 
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for  so  they  call  our  National  bird.  It  was 
virulently  anti- Yankee.  The  writer  proph- 
esied that  on  the  death  of  Diaz  the  United 
States  would  find  a  pretext  to  occupy  Mex- 
ico ;  the  conquest  of  Central  America  would 
follow  rapidly  ;  then,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
the  South  American  republics  would  unite 
in  a  strong  alliance,  which  would  result  in 
our  humiliating  defeat  and  the  triiimph  of 
the  Spanish-American  idea.  Such  hostil- 
ity— and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
intensity — must  be  overcome  if  we  really 
wish  to  be  the  pacificator  and  friend  of 
these  republics. 

And  this  distrust  of  us,  this  mingled 
hate  and  fear — ^it  is  taught  in  the  public 
school  as  a  part  of  patriotism — ^is  the 
foundation  of  every  Latin- American  des- 
potism. A  liberal  democratic  government 
is  bound  to  model  after  us.  To  raise 
money  for  schools  and  internal  improve- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  devel- 
opment of  industry,  allow  our  capital 
ingress — bow  down  before  us.  And  then 
reaction  comes.  A  man  appears  who  will 
have  none  of  us.  Castro  rises  to  power 
to  the  cry,  "Venezuela  for  the  Vene- 
zuelans I"  Zelaya  by  shouting,  "  Nicara- 
gua for  the  Nicaraguans  I  To  hell  with 
the  Gringos  I" 

Costa  Rica  is  an  orderly  country.  It 
has  not  had  a  revolution  for  forty  years. 
The  people  believe  in  democracy,  and 
detest  the  idea  of  a  dictatorship.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overstate  the  real  and  admi- 
rable progress  in  popular  government 
which  these  people  have  made  in  the  last 
generation.  Costa  Rica  is  far  in  advance 
of  her  sister  republics.  But  what  she  has 
done  the  others  will  do.  However,  in 
spite  of  this  liberalism,  they— every  one  of 
them — follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Yankee- 
baiting  dictators  with  keen  interest  and 
no  little  approval.  They  mourned  the 
fall  of  Castro,  not  because  they  liked  him, 
but  because  he  dared  to  resist  Washing- 
ton. And  every  insult  which  Zelaya 
throws  at  us  is  recounted  in  their  cafds 
with  great  enjoyment.  And  now,  after 
forty  years  of  orderly  progress,  they  too 
are  faced  with  the  danger  of  revolution. 
There  was  a  Presidential  election  in 
August.  The  candidates  were  Iglesias, 
the  Friend  of  Foreigners,  and  Jimenez, 
the  Nationalist.  Months  before  the  elec- 
tion blood  was  shed.     Jimenez  is  said  to 


be  a  political  ally  of  Zelaya.  An  affi- 
ance of  foreign  capitalists  and  the  priests 
backed  Iglesias.  But  the  popular  will — 
the  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  Gringos — 
won.  Jimenez  was  elected.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly strengthened  Zelaya 's  hand,  and 
it  is  another  blow  to  our  prestige.  Jime- 
nez is  a  sincere  patriot.  He  believes  that 
the  one  hope  of  his  country  lies  in  freeing 
it  from  the  strangle-hold  of  the  fruit 
company — he  will  fight  American  capital. 
He  will  come  in  conflict  with  our  frontiers- 
men. 

Our  relation  to  Latin  America  is  at  best 
embarrassing.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  the  elder  brother, 
who,  while  not  being  able  to  control  the 
vagaries  of  his  younger  brother,  must 
protect  him.  The  Castro  affair  was  tick- 
lish enough.  Zelaya  may  get  us  into  a 
worse  situation  any  minute,  and  we  will — 
there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  it — 
find  it  a  harder  job  subjugating  one  of 
these  intensely  patriotic  countries  than  we 
did  helping  the  Cubans  drive  out  the 
Spaniards. 

After  all,  do  we  want  to  subjugate  them  ? 
It  is  well  to  realize  that  ever5^hing  is 
tending  to  create  such  a  necessity.  If  we 
want  to  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors, 
we  must  devise  some  more  effective  way 
to  convince  them  of  our  good  will  than 
any  our  State  Department  has  yet  dis- 
covered- 
One  incident  of  my  visit  to  Costa  Rica 
fixed  itself  in  my  mind  as  illustrative  of 
the  deep-seated  suspicion  with  which  these 
people  view  us.  There  was  one  man 
with  whom  I  felt  I  had  made  friends.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  a  man  of 
wide  travel  and  broad  culture.  He  clearly 
recognized  the  inability  of  his  people  to 
compete  with  us  in  industrial  enterprises. 
He  was  one  of  many  patriotic  Costa 
Ricans  who  believe,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  hearts,  that  American  conquest  is 
inevitable.  With  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  the  French  nobles 
of  La  Vendue,  he  intendedto  die  fighting. 
But  he  did  not  hope  for  victory.  In  his 
company  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  vol- 
cano Irazu.  Never  has  the  view  from  a 
summit  so  well  repaid  me  for  the. effort  of 
mountain-climbing.  Both  oceans  can  be 
seen,  and  to  the  north  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Below    us,   in  beautiful    disorder,   were 
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spread  out  the  hills  and  valleys  and  rivers, 
the  towns  and  coffee  finkas  of  his  coun- 
try. No  one  could  help  loving  such  a 
fatherland. 

As  we  were  clambering  about  the  rim 
of  the  crater  he  discovered  a  luxuriant 
bed  of  violets.  He  picked  a  great  hand- 
ful of  them,  asking  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm if  they  were  not  more  fragrant 
than  those  of  Italy.  As  I  was  admiring 
them — they  were  the  most  rarely  scented 
violets  I  had  ever  found — my  foot  dis- 
lodged a  piece  of  bright  yellow  stone.  It 
looked  to  me  like  sulphur. 

"  Isn't  this  sulphur  ?"  I  asked.  "  Have 
you  ever  tried  mining  it }  I-  should  think 
there  would  be  money  in  it." 


Till  that  moment  we  had  been  friends. 
But  my  thoughtless  words  brought  a 
sullen  scowl  to  his  face. 

"  Et  tu,  Brute  ?"  he  said,  bitterly. 
"  YouVe  just  like  all  the  Yankees.  You 
can  see  nothing  in  my  country " — he 
waved  his  hand  over  the  glorious  view — 
"  except  a  chance  to  make  money  I 
YouVe  already  taken  our  east  coast  for 
bananas,  and  "  (pointing  with  outstretched 
arm  as  he  spoke)  "  there — and  there — 
and  there  you  have  gold  mines !  The 
railroad  there  and  all  the  towns  depend- 
ent on  it  are  yours.  Can't  you  leave  us 
even  the  mountain  tops — ^the  barren 
mountain  tops  ?  Is  there  nothing  else  in 
the  world  for  you  but  money  ?" 


IMPRESSIONS     OF    A    CARELESS 
TRAVELER 

GERMAN  HOTELS 


THE  German  hotels  are  the  best  in 
the  world — that  is,  the  most  to  my 
taste.  The  statement  is  subject  to 
some  qualifications.  I  have  not  tried  the 
hotels  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  or  South 
America.  But  I  have  tried  them  in  all 
European  countries  except  Spain  and  the 
Balkan  States.  They  are  smaller  and 
quieter  than  the  American  hotels,  give 
greater  variety  of  food  than  the  English 
hotels,  more  hygienic  food  than  the  French 
hotels,  and  are  morfe  sanitary  than  the 
Italian  hotels.  This  statement,  like  all 
general  statements,  is  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion. There  are  quiet  hotels  in  America, 
hotels  with  variety  in  England,  with  simple 
diet  in  France,  and  with  adequate  sanitary 
provisions  in  Italy.  In  fact,  travel  is  now 
so  universal  that  the  g^eat  hotels  in  the 
great  cities  which  depend  on  foreign 
travel  for  their  patronage  are  very  cosmo- 
politan in  their  character.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  in  the  greater  hotels  of 
New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and'  Rome.  To  get  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  hotels  of  any  country 


one  must  go  to  the  distinctively  native 
hotels — that  is,  to  those  dependent  on 
native,  not  on  foreign,  patronage ;  and 
those  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
smaller  cities. 

This  tendency  of  the  hotels  in  the  larger 
cities  to  borrow  each  other's  methods  is 
seen  in  one  new  feature  in  the  hotels  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Ten  years  ago 
rooms  with  private  bath  attached  were 
rare  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  I 
think  almost  unknown  in  England.  Going 
to  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Hamburg  on 
landing  in  that  city,  and  to  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Bremen  before  embarking 
from  that  city,  I  found  that  to  a  large 
number  of  the  rooms  a  private  bath  was 
attached.  It  is  my  habit  on  landing  to 
pick  out  the  best  hotel  in  the  city  and 
to  pursue  the  same  course  before  embar- 
kation. There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
policy  :  If  one  goes  to  what  he  thinks  is 
a  second-class  hotel  in  a  great  commercial 
port  like  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  he  is  very 
apt  to  find  himself  in  a  third-class  hotel, 
unless  he  has  either  extraordinarily  good 
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luck  or  extraordinary  advantages  for  ascer- 
taining about  conditions.  And  on  landing 
from  a  steamer  which  has  been  more  or 
less  waltzing  for  ten  days,  rest  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  is  desirable  for  the 
forty-eight  hours  required  to  adjust  one's 
self  to  the  sober  and  steady  earth ;  and, 
again,  a  similar  rest  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  is  a  desirable  preparation 
for  embarking.  The  condition  in  which  a 
landsman  finds  himself  for  the  first  two 
days  on  shipboard  depends,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  the  condition  in  which  he  goes 
on  board  his  steamer.  We  embarked  at 
Bremen  from  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
hotels  in  the  city.  The  portier  got  our 
railway  tickets  and  seat  tickets  to  Bremer- 
haven  for  us,  checked  the  trunks  and 
brought .  us  the  steamship  company's 
checks,  sent  our  hand  luggage  to  the  sta- 
tion in  advance  of  us  and  had  it  put  in 
place  in  the  racks  of  our  compartment,  so 
that  we  had  only  to  drive  to  the  station 
and  get  into  our  seats.  The  consequence 
was  that  we  went  on  board  the  Prinz 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  absolutely  care-free. 
The  best  preventive  of  seasickness  is  a 
rested  body  and  a  quiet  mind.  The  trav- 
eler who  takes  the  last  train  by  which  he 
can  reach  his  steamer  and  goes  on  board 
wearied  and  worried  is  taking  the  best 
possible  course  to  insure  for  himself  a 
very  uncomfortable  passage.  The  price 
foi  a  short  stay  in  a  first-class  hotel  in  a 
German  port  is  not  prohibitory  ;  our  hotel 
bills  in  both  places,  including  good-sized 
rooms  with  private  baths,  and  all  extras, 
tips,  etc.,  were  about  five  dollars  a  day. 

What  follows  is  written  for  the  untrav- 
eled  reader,  and  will  not  interest  the  trav- 
eled reader  except  as  he  may  be  interested 
to  compare  his  own  impressions  with  mine. 

There  are  certain  important  respects  in 
which  the  German  hotel  differs  from  the 
American  hotel.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
price  charged  by  the  day.  The  traveler 
pays  a  fixed  price  for  his  room,  depend- 
ing on  its  size  and  location  ;  sometimes 
the  breakfast  is  included.  The  price  for 
a  good  room  in  the  smaller  hotels  ranges 
from  three  to  ^\^  marks — that  is,  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
The  charge  includes  attendance  and  lights  ; 
the  traveler  brings  his  own  soap  with  him. 
The  price  for  breakfast  ranges  from  a 
mark  to  a  mark  and  a  half — that  is,  from 


twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  cents.  It  con- 
sists of  rolls  and  coffee,  and  the  coffee  is 
uniformly  good.  I  do  not  recall  a  poor  cup 
of  coffee  in  all  my  German  experience  ;  it 
was  either  good,  better,  orbest  In  England 
it  is  almost  uniformly  bad,  worse,  or  worst 
Personally,  I  like  the  German  coffee  bet- 
ter than  the  French ;  I  suspect  there  is 
some  chicory  in  the  French.  One  may 
by  special  order  add  to  his  breakfast  of 
rolls  and  coffee  eggs  in  almost  any 
form,  and,  I  suppose,  also  steak  or  chopis. 
Save  possibly  in  the  distinctively  American 
hotels  in  the  great  cities,  an  order  of  a 
breakfast  food  or  of  buckwheat  cakes 
would  not  be  comprehended  by  the  waiter. 
There  is  a  table  d'hdte  dinner,  usually  at 
one  or  half-past  one,  which  consists  of 
four  or  fiw^  courses  and  costs  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  marks — ^sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  For 
supper  you  order  what  you  will — the  usual 
order  being  cold  meat  or  ^gs  or  both. 
You  take  your  dinner  and  supper  where 
you  like,  and  do  not  pay  for  it  at  the  hotel 
unless  you  take  it  there.  The  head  waiter 
generally  asks  you  at  breakfast  if  you  ex- 
pect to  be  at  dinner.  This  is  partly  to 
.reserve  seats  for  your  party;  partly,  I 
suspect,  that,  like  a  prudent  housekeeper, 
he  may  know  how  many  guests  to  provide 
for.  Save  in  the  large  hotels,  the  number 
of  those  who  sit  down  to  the  tabU  d'hbtc 
dinner  rarely  exceeds  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
In  the  modem  or  modernized  hotels  the 
long  table  has  given  way  to  small  tables. 
If  you  have  a  party  of  two  or  more,  you 
are  sure  to  have  a  table  to  yourself  if  you 
desire  it. 

If  there  are  any  temperance  hotels  in 
Germany,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  them. 
In  all  the  hotels  wine  and  beer  are  sold 
with  the  meals,  and  are  freely  used.  In 
two  of  the  hotels  at  which  we  stopped  the 
price  of  dinner  was  half  a  mark  more  if  no 
wine  was  ordered ;  there  was  thus  a  small 
premium  on  ordering  wine.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  bars  in  the  hotels  in 
Germany;  at  least  none  in  evidence  to 
one  who  is  not  in  search  of  a  bar.  We 
went  into  one  hotel-restaurant  one  evening 
for  an  ice,  and  not  only  found  a  goodly 
number  of  men  and  women  sitting  at  the 
little  tables  who  preferred  something  to 
Aink  rather  than  something  to  eat,  but,  in 
going  to  our  table,  passed  an  open  door 
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through  which  we  saw  what  looked  very 
like  an  American  bar.  And  in  Berlin  I 
looked  in  through  the  open  door  of  one 
saloon,  on  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  saw  men  and  women,  some  at  tables, 
some  at  a  bar,  drinking  with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  similar  groups  might 
be  seen  on  a  warm  day  at  a  soda-water 
fountain  in  an  American  city.  But  in  the 
hotels  proper  there  were  apparently  no 
bars.  Personally,  I  think  a  hotel  in  which 
there  is  no  bar,  but  in  which  wine  and 
beer  can  be  ordered  with  the  meals,  is 
more  worthy  to  be  called  a  temperance 
hotel  than  a  hotel,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
Maine,  in  which  no  wine  or  beer  can  be 
ordered  with  the  nyeals,  but  in  which  there 
is  a  bar  in  the  basement  where  one  can 
get  stand-up  drinks  at  pleasure. 

But  if  there  are  no  bars  in  the  hotels 
in  Germany,  there  is  no  dearth  of  places 
in  which  to  satisfy  thirst.  Restaurants, 
cafes,  gardens,  and  drinking-shops  abound. 
There  is  every  variety,  for  every  kind  of 
taste.  I  do  not  know  what  the  statistics 
show,  but  the  impression  on  the  Careless 
Traveler  is  that  in  the  larger  cities  there 
is  "as  great  a  proportion  of  drinking-places 
as  in  American  cities  of  equal  size — but 
different  in  character.  You -may  go  into 
what  in  America  would  be  an  ice-cream 
saloon  and  order  either  an  ice,  a  bottle 
of  beer,  or  a  botde  of  wine.  You  may 
go  into  a  garden  and  find  the  seats — 
not  benches,  but  chairs — ranged  round 
little  tables,  and  a  waiter  ready  to  receive 
your  order  for  a  glass  of  milk  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  quite  common)  or  a  glass 
of  beer.  You  may  find  on  a  balcony 
or  piazza  of  a  hotel-restaurant  multi- 
tudes of  little  tables  and  multitudes  of 
busy  waiters  serving  eating  and  drinking 
guests.  Or,  I  suppose — I  did  not  tr>'  the 
experiment — ^you  may  go  into  what  exter- 
nally looks  like  an  American  saloon  and 
take  your  drink  standing.  The  Germans 
are  always  eating,  yet  do  .not  gluttonize, 
and  always  drinking,  yet  are  never  drunk. 
In  America  we  eat  and  drink  as  we  put 
coal  on  the  furnace,  to  keep  the  machinery 
going;  in  Germany  eating  and  drinking 
is  an  end  in  itself.  The  people  eat  and 
drink  as  one  may  read  a  book — not  to 
get  something  out  of  it  for  future  use, 
but  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  reading. 
There  is  at  least  one  thing  to  be  said  in 


favor  of  this  :  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  grab  and  gobble  which  one 
often  sees  at  our  American  lunch  counters 
in  a  business  street  in  business  hours. 

The  public  rooms  characteristic  of  our 
great  American  hotels  are  in  Germany 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  If  there 
is  a  lobby,  it  is  not  used  as  a  lounging- 
place.  There  is  often  a  reading-room, 
and  sometimes  a  ladies'  parlor,  but  they 
are  both  quiet  and  retired.  I  do  not 
think  if  all  the  lobbies  of  all  the  hotels  in 
Germany  were  united  in  one  great  lobby, 
and  all  the  guests  in  all  the  German  lob- 
bies were  turned  into  it,  they  would  pre- 
sent any  scene  of  dress  and  display,  lazy 
luxury  and  strenuous  discussion,  compara- 
ble to  what  may  be  seen  in  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  hotels  in  New  York  City  or 
Chicago.  In  the  smaller  hotels  there  is  a 
small  lobby,  which  contains  a  chair  or  two, 
a  desk,  and  sometimes  an  office  opening 
out  of  it.  In  this  lobby,  or  in  the  adjoin- 
ing office,  is  always  to  be  found  the  por- 
tier.  When  your  cab  drives  up  to  the 
hotel,  the  p  or  tier  comes  out  in  person  to 
greet  you.  You  are  welcomed  as  a  guest. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  leave  your  baggage 
in  the  cab  and  ask  to  see  what  rooms 
they  have.  You  see  them,  inquire  the 
price,  decline,  and  drive  on  to  try  elsewhere, 
or  accept,  and  in  ten  minutes  are  settled 
and  at  home.  In  the  smaller  hotels  the 
proprietor  is  apt  to  take  his  dinner  with 
his  guests,  or,  if  not,  to  come  into  the 
dining-room  at  the  dinner  hour  and  greet 
them  with  a  bow.  In  one  hotel  the  pro- 
prietor sent  personally  a  flower  to  every 
lady  at  the  Sunday  dinner,  and,  if  for  any 
reason  she  could  not  be  down  at  dinner, 
the  flower  was  sent  to  her  room.  When 
you  go  away,  xh^poriier,  the  head  waiter, 
and  perhaps  the  proprietor,  are  present  to 
bid  their  guests  good-by.  They  are  not 
always  after  tips.  At  one  German  hotel 
where  tips  were  forbidden,  as  we  drove 
away  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  three  of  the 
waiters  who  had  served  us  standing  at 
the  window  smiling  to  us  their  adieux. 
These  farewells  are  as  cordial  where  tips 
are  not  expected  or  not  even  allowed,  or 
where  they  have  already  been  paid,  as 
where  they  are  expected.  In  short,  if 
the  hotel  is  small,  you  find  a  personal 
relationship  established  between  yourself 
and  the  innkeeper  and  his  representatives, 
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and,  if  this  relationship  is  accepted  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  it  lends 
a  distinct  charm  to  the  life  such  as  is  not 
known  in  the  great  hotel. 

This  little  sketch  of  German  hotels 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  add  a 
reference  to  a  type  of  hotel  which  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Germany — the 
Hospiz.  The  Hospiz  is  a  small  hotel 
having  some  ill-defined  relation  to  the 
Church  ;  in  some  cases  the  connection  is 
organic,  in  other  cases  it  is  purely  moral. 
The  prime  object  is,  or  appears  to  be,  to 
conduct  a  hotel  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
hospitality.  There  is  a  brief  devotional 
service  in  one  of  the  rooms  every  morn- 
ing, which  you  attend  or  not  as  you  like. 
No  tips  are  allowed ;  in  lieu  of  these  an 
addition  of  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  is 
made  to  the  bill,  which  is,  I  presume, 
divided  among  the  waiters.  They  evi- 
dently expect  no  tips,  and  indeed  afford 
you  no  opportunity  to  give  them  one.  In 
the  cheapest  of  these  Hospizes,  the  one 
at  Hanover,  the  price  of  breakfast  was,  if 
I  remember  aright,  eighty  pfennigs — that 
is,  twenty  cents — and  dinner  was  a  mark 
and  three-quarters — that  is,  forty-two  cents. 
And  it  was  a  very  good  dinner — for  the 
,  price :  soup,  two  courses  of  meat,  and  a 
dessert.     The  Dresden  Hospiz  was  con- 


nected with  a  church  mission,  and  the 
profits,  I  believe,  went  to  the  mis- 
sion. The  house  was  a  stone  building, 
with  wide  halls,  great  stone  staircases, 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  with  thick  parti- 
tions and  double  doors,  and  everything 
from  street  to  bedchamber  as  scrupu- 
lously clean  as  ceaseless  vigilance  could 
make  it.  The  poftiet^s  kindness  in 
looking  out  for  our  convenience,  getting 
us  good  seats  at  the  opera,  and  giving  us 
wise  counsel  as  to  shops,  was  like  that  of 
an  old  friend.  And  the  cost,  including 
all  extras,  averaged  a  little  less  than  three 
dollars  a  day  apiece.  I  wonder  if  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
America  could  establish  such  hotels  in  the 
small  cities  in  connection  with  their  work 
and  make  the  profits  contribute  to  their 
exchequer.  Or  would  the  spirit  of  eager 
commercialism  creep  in  and  corrupt  the 
Association  ?  If  they  could  establish  and 
maintain  American  Hospizes  where  Chris- 
tian ccJurtesy  could  be  substituted  for  the 
spirit  of  the  market,  and  clean  simplicity 
for  tawdry  and  sometimes  uncleanly 
finery,  they  would  confer  a  great  favor 
upon  the  public,  and  one  for  which,  I  be- 
lieve, the  American  public  would  be  glad 
to  pay  a  fair  profit-rendering  compen- 
sation. L.  A. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 


The  Nativity  has  more  often  than  any 
other  single  event  of  history  supplied  the 
subjects  for  the  great  works  not  only  of 
painters  but  also  of  engravers.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Keppel,  the  veteran  print  expert, 
connoisseur,  and  dealer,  has  written  a  book 
on  "  Christmas  in  Art,"  which  he  has  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  many  paintings, 
engravings,  and  etchings  representative  ot 
the  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies Giotto,  Mantegna,  Memling,  Rem- 
brandt, Ghirlandajo,  Diirer,  Luini,  Titian, 
and  Murillo  are  among  the  artists  whose 
conceptions  of  the  Nativity  are  admirably 
represented.  Mr.  Keppel's  text  not  only 
contains  valuable  information  on  the  art  side 
of  his  subject,  but  is  a  genial,  discursive 
essay  on  Christmas.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing pages  of  the  book  record  personal  boy- 
hood reminiscences  of  Christmas  in  Ireland. 
(Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.    ^2.50,  net.) 

**Her  father  was  an  outlaw,  like  Robin 
Hood.     For  no  fault  of  his  he  had  been 


driven  from  his  home,  and  had  gone  to  live 
in  the  wild  forest."  Would  not  any  child, 
and  almost  any  grown  person,  like  to  hear 
the  rest  of  that  story  ?  That  is  the  way  of 
the  real  story-teller.  Compare  that  beginning 
with  this :  "  Who  would  like  to  be  a  soldier? 
Show  me  how  a  soldier  stands,  how  he 
salutes,  how  he  holds  his  gun  when  marching 
and  firing.  It  would  be  splendid  to  be  a  resu 
soldier,  I  think,"  etc.  After  a  while  the  tale 
appears  with, "  There  was  a  splendid  soldier 
once,  named  Joshua."  That  is  the  stoiy- 
telling  method  of  the  kinder^rtner.  In 
those  two  beginnings  is  the  difference  be- 
tween two  volumes  of  Bible  stories  published 
this  fall.  The  volume  by  the  story-teller  is 
"  The  Garden  of  Eden,"  by  George  Hodges 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  ^1.50).  The 
volume  by  the  kindergartner  is  "  Tell  Me  a 
True  Story,"  by  Mary  Stewart  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  ^1.25^  A  child's  judgment 
on  these  two  books  confirms  our  own  convic- 
tion that  if  a  story  is  to  be  told  it  is  best  to 
have  a  story-teller  tell  it.  We  knew  that  Dean 
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Hodges  preached  so  that  congregations 
listened,  and  wrote  articles  that  people  read, 
and  discussed  social  problems  so  that  experts 
were  informed,  but  we  confess  that  we  did 
not  know  till  these  stories  appeared  that  he 
had  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  th«  story- 
teller's gift.  There  are  numerous  volumes 
which  retell  the  Old  Testament  stories,  but 
"  The  Garden  of  Eden  *'  is  among  them  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  follows  the  example  of 
the  original  in  letting  the  tales  bear  their 
own  moral.  With  a  skill  that  conceals  itself 
Dean  Hodges  introduces  the  terse  and  digni- 
fied phrases  of  the  English  version ;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  an  artist  in  his  selection  of 
incidents,  in  his  use  of  familiar  language, 
and  in  his  simple  but  never  condescending 
style.  Through  the  volume  there  runs  a 
vein  of  quiet  humor  that  emphasizes  at  once 
the  human  quality  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  is  rich,  and  the  reverence  which 
underlies  the  whole  treatment.  The  book  is 
worthily  illustrated.  We  hope  that  Dean 
Hodges  will  write  more  stories  of  the  same 
sort,  and  among  them  will  include  stories 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Young  readers  will  have  their  share  of  fine 
books  published  this  season  besides  the 
volume  of  Bible  stories  by  Dean  Hodges. 
Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare  "  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  ^2.50)  appears  with  very 
distinctive  and  effective  pictures  (many  in 
color)  by  Arthur  Rackham.  An  edition  of 
"Gulliver's  Travels  "  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
^2.50),  edited  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
modem  views  as  to  what  is  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls,  is  also  illustrated  in  color  by  the 
same  vigorous  and  skillful  artist.  "  '1  he 
Arabian  Nights:  Their  Best-Known  Tales" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^2.50)  is  a  beau- 
tiful volume  edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  and  provided 
with  illustrations  in  color  by  Maxfield  Par- 
rish.  It  contains  ten  of  the  famous  stories. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  either  the 
editors  or  the  illustrator  needs  to  be  told 
that  their  product  is  satisfying.  Here  are 
Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba  and  Sindbad,  of 
course  ;  here  also  are  Gulnare  and  Codadad 
and  other  early  acquaintances.  Maxfield 
Parrish's  decorative  pictures  partake  of  the 
richness  and  splendor  of  the  tales.  An  edi- 
tion of  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies" 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $5,  net)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  books  for 
young  readers.  The  illustrations  in  color  by 
Warwick  Goble  are  fanciful  and  delicate. 
Laboulaye's  "  Fairy  Tales  "  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  ^2.50)  appear  with  a  dozen  full-page  pic- 
tures in  black  and  white  and  a  half-dozen 
in  color  with  many  smaller  illustrations  by 
Arthur  A.  Dixon.  Another  book  which 
young  readers  will  enjoy,  though  it  is  not 
solely  designed  for  them,  is  "  Legends  of 
the  Alhambra."  This  is  a  volume  made  up 
of  the  group  of  legends  included  in  Wash- 
ington Irving's  "  Alhambra."  It  is  pro- 
vided with  striking  page  illustrations  in 
color  and  with  marginal  decorations  by 
George  Hood.    An  introduction  by  Hamil- 


ton W.  Mabie  explains  the  relation  of  Ir- 
ving's experiences  in  Spain  to  his  literary 
development  and  his  literary  work  (The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  ^2.50,'net).  In  "  Chiv- 
alry "  James  Branch  Cabell  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, $2)  tells  stories  of  knighthood  which 
Nicolas  de  Caen  is  supposed  to  have  told  in 
1470.  The  setting  of  these  tales  provides 
just  the  sort  of  costume  and  color  that  suits 
the  brush  of  Howard  Pyle,  who  furnishes 
nine  out  of  the  twelve  illustrations.  Of  the 
remainder,  two  are  by  William  Hurd  Law- 
rence and  one  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green. 
These  stories  about  queens  will  b»  best  ap- 
preciated by  those  younger  readers  of  a 
larger  growth  who  feel  the  fascination  of  a 
world  of  dames  and  kings  and  squires  and 
jongleurs  and  armed  retinues  and  sieges  and 
Dumings,  all  as  incidents  to  the  course  of 
some  true  love. 

Of  illustrated  books  of  verse  for  children 
four  should  be  mentioned  in  this  general 
group :  One,  "  Seven  Ages  of  Childhood  " 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  ^2,  net),  consists  of  a 
series  of  pleasant  pictures  by  the  well-known 
illustrator  of  child  life,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith, 
accompanied  with  rather  perfunctory  rhymes 
by  Carolyn  Wells;  the  second,  "Yesterday's 
Children,"  consists  of  some  verse  by  Githa 
Sowerby  about  children  of  past  ages,  written, 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  Steven- 
son's "  Child's  Garden,"  from  a  child's  point 
of  view,  with  illustrations  by  Millicent 
Sowerby  (Duffield  &  Co.,  ^1.50);  the  third 
is  a  clever  little  collection  of  bits  of  blank 
verse  of  Indian  pattern  about  Indian  chil- 
dren, with  equally  clever  and  attractive  dec- 
orative illustrations,  entitled  "  Little  Indian 
Maidens  at  Work  and  Play  "  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  ^1.25);  the  fourth  is  an  edition  of 
Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses " 
with  pictures,  some  of  them  in  color,  by 
Edith  Storer  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50), 
which,  though  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  or 
two  other  illustrated  editions,  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  children's  taste 
in  reading  knows  that,  despite  the  prevalence 
of  over-strenuous  books  about  war,  football, 
and  adventure,  boys  and  girls  still  enjoy 
"  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  "  as  much  as 
the  generation  which  preceded  them.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  is  equally  remarkable 
that  few  people  who  remember  the  pleasure 
they  took  when  reading  this  book  can  name 
the  author — David  Wyss.  Now  we  have  an 
edition  which  is  positively  a  model  of  what 
a  child's  book  should  be,  with  generous-sized 
page,  clear  type,  and  well-conceived  draw- 
ings— the  latter  by  Mr.  Louis  Rhead.  To 
round  out  the  excellence  of  the  book,  it  has 
an  intrf  kiction  by  W.  D.  Howells,  who  al- 
ways has  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
child's  point  of  view.  Mr.  Howells  ex- 
presses the  special  character  of  "  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  "  very  well  in  saying  that 
"  for  the  honest-hearted,  home-loving  boy  it 
is  like  being  undier  his  own  roof,  with  a 
boundless  range  of  field,  forest,  and  sea,  and 
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every  harmless  delight  of  them."    (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.    ^1.50.) 

In  his  introduction  to  "  The  Book  of 
Christmas"  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  de- 
clares :  "  At  the  end  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years  Christmas  shows  no  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude or  weariness ;  its  danger  lies  not  in  for- 
getfulness,  but  in  perverted  uses  and  over- 
stimulated  activities."  A  notable  proof  of 
this  is  the  number  and  quality  of  Christmas 
poems,  stories,  and  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  quite  recent  years  and  are  worthy 
of  permanent  form.  The  old  appreciations 
of  Christmas  are  fine  in  workmanship,  but 
the  idea  entertained  by  many  people  that 
most  Christmas  literature  of  the  present  day 
is  merely  perfunctory  is  disproved  by  the 
contents  of  this  really  delightful  book,  in 
which  are  many  scores  of  extracts  and  com- 
plete poems  and  sketches  relating  to  the  holi- 
day season.  The  publishers  have  ^iven  the 
book  a  tasteful  dress,  and  drawings  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards  and  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintin|^s  increase  its  attract- 
iveness. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    ^1.25) 

One  only  wishes  that  Mr.  Howells*s  "  Seven 
.  English  Cities  "  were  seventeen.  He  has 
the  irresponsible,  free-from-gui de-book-bonds 
attitude  that  only  an  old  traveler  attains,  and 
as  a  literary  travel  companion  he  is  even 
more  eniovable  than  as  critic  and  story- 
writer.  Tnis  book  will  go  on  the  shelf  with 
Mr.  HoweUs's  "  Certain  Delightful  English 
Towns."  It  affords  pleasant  glimpses  of 
towns  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  most 
part  little  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  and 
glimpses  also  of  British  character  and  man- 
ners. As  always,  the  comment  is  kindly  and 
the  spirit  cheerful.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.    $2,) 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  in  one  vol- 
ume papers  on  six  of  the  famous  men  whoss 
centenary  occurred  this  year.  These  essays 
on  Poe,  Lincoln,  Holmes,  Darwin,  Tenny- 
son, and  Gladstone  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  the  well-known  Uni- 
tarian minister  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New 
York.  They  are  somewhat  over-rhetorical 
in  places,  but  are  both  appreciative  and  sug- 
gestive. We  do  not  care  greatiy  for  the 
book's  tide,  "  From  Poet  to  Premier."  The 
volume  is  notable  for  its  admirable  paper, 
printing,  and  binding,  and  is  issued  in  a  lim- 
ited edition,  and  illustrated  with  six  portrait 
etchings.     (The  Grolier  Society,  New  York. 

The  readers  of  The  Outlook  know  that 
Dr.  Abbott's  series  of  Summer  Vesper  Ser- 
mons for  the  season  just  past  have  had  as 
a  generic  title  "The  Temple."  As  these 
familiar  talks  appear  in  booK  form,  the  vol- 
ume forms  one  of  a  series  of  three  books 
which  have  essential  unity.  Dr.  Abbott 
notes  in  his  preface  to  the  present  volume 
that  these  are  not  books  of  theology  but 
books  of  religion.  Thus  the  pbiect  of"  The 
Great  Companion  "  is  to  descrioe  the  Chris- 


tian's faith  in  God ;  the  object  of  "  The 
Other  Room  "  is,  not  to  prove  immortality 
but  to  describe  it;  and  the  object  of  **The 
Temple,"  he  adds,  "is  to  describe  human 
experience :  as  it  is  and  as  it  oueht  to  be ;  to 
interpret  the  laws  both  of  the  oody  and  of 
the  spirit."  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    ^1.25.) 

In  the  appendix  to  his  newly  published 
book  "  The  Land  of  the  Lion  "  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford  prints  some  "  lion  telegrams  "  sent 
by  Hindi  station-masters  on  Uie  Uganda 
railway  to  the  traffic  manager.  One  reads : 
"  Lion  is  on  the  platform.  .  .  .  Guard  to 
advise  passengers  not  to  get  out  here ;"  an- 
other :  "  Pointsman  [switchman]  is  surround- 
ed by  two  lions  while  returning  from  distant 
signal,  and  hence  pointsman  went  on  top  of 
telegraph  post  near  water  tanks.  Train  to 
stop  there  and  take  him  on  train  and  then 
proceed ;"  while  a  third  announces,  "  Lion 
sitting  before  office  door."  The  appropriate- 
ness of  Dr.  Rainsford's  desi^ation  of  that 
vast  and  fascinating  country  is  indicated  by 
these  naive  appesQs.  Three  chapters  of 
Dr.  Rainsford's  book  have  appeared  in  The 
Oudook  in  recent  months,  and  the  baker's 
dozen  which  accompany  them  in  the  volume 
are  no  less  interesting.  They  cover  a  hunt- 
ing and  exploring  experience  of  over  a  year. 
He  traveled  four  thousand  miles  on  sefari 
(caravan),  hunted  elephant,  lion,  buffalo, 
rhinoceros,  giraffe,  and  the  man^  species  of 
antelope  which  throng  the  veldt  in  the  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  Protectorate.  He  teDs  hunt- 
ing stories  that  are  vivid  and  thrilling,  de- 
scribes picturesquely  the  varied  country 
through  which  he  traveled,  portrays  sympa- 
thetically the  different  native  tribes  of  the 
region,  and  offers  illuminating  comments  on 
the  problems  which  must  attend  any  attempt 
to  civilize  and  to  Christianize  this  land  whose 
natives  are  "untold  thousands  of  years 
younger  than  Abraham,  untold  thousands 
nearer  the  monkey  than  were  Abraham's 
Phoenician  kinsfolk."  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $3.80.) 

"The  Promise  of  American  Life,"  by 
Herbert  Crolv,  will  beyond  doubt  be  recog- 
nized by  students  of  the  great  philosophical 
currents  of  American  history  and  political 
development  as  an  unusual  and  remarkable 
work.  Its  character  and  scope  cannot  ade- 
quately be  indicated  in  a  brief  note ;  The 
Outlook  will,  in  all  probability,  at  a  later  date 
consider  the  work  at  some  length.  It  must 
now  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Croly  acutely 
analyzes  American  democracy  ana  pseudo- 
democracy,  while  his  treatment  of  the  actual 
present  tendencies  of  democratic  ideals  is 
even  more  instructive  and  su^estive  than 
the  purely  historical  part  of  his  book.  He 
writes  with  a  free  pen  and  is  both  apt  and 
keen-witted  in  his  way  of  illustrating  theories 
and  beliefs  by  practical  applications.  One 
chapter,  for  instance,  which  will  attract  very 
special  attention  is  that  which  considers  the 
aims  and  methods  of  four  typical  reformers, 
Jerome,  Hearst,  Bryan,  and  Roosevelt    It 
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is  not  necessary  to  agree  in  every  point  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Croly  to  feel 
that  he  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  American  democracy.  (The  MacmiUan 
Company,  New  York,    fc.50.) 

No  one  oi^anization  has  done  more  for 
the  development  of  the  emancipated  negro 
than  the  American  Missionary  Association ; 
we  do  not  think  that  any  other  organi.zation 
has  done  as  much.  It  was  born  in  1846,  as 
a  practical  protest  against  the  spirit  of  caste 
and  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  so  was  ready 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  its  prin- 
ciples when  the  opportunity  came.  The  his- 
tory of  that  organization  Dr.  A.F.  Beard  has 
told  in  "A  Crusade  of  Brotherhood."  It 
may  be  said  that  he  would  have  made  a 
more  interiesting^  and  valuable  volume  if  he 
had  made  a  different  one ;  had  given  an 
account  of  other  contemporaneous  workers 
for  the  emancipated  negro — an  account  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  its  organization, 
difficulties,  failures,  and  successes ;  the  rise  of 
the  undenominational  com  mission  for  the  edu- 
cation and  relief  of  the  negro  which  preceded 
most  of  the  missionary  societies;  and  the 
work  of  individual  educational  leaders  among 
the  negro  people  like  Booker  Washington. 
But  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  book  he 
chose  to  write  is  simply  the  history  of  the  one 
Missionary  Association,  and  that  this  history 
he  has  written  with  great  clearness,  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  and  with  pardonable 

Fride  in  its  principles  and  its  achievements, 
t  will  be,  we  thinlc,  the  authoritative  record 
of  the  work  of  this  pioneer,  and  incidentally 
throw  light  on  the  problem  in  the  solution 
of  which  that  society  has  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
^1.25.) 

The  glacial  period  began  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  years  ago.  According  to 
some  authorities,  it  was  then  that  man  first 
appeared.  Among  other  places  he  appeared 
in  the  valleys  of  central  and  southern  India. 
Later — very  much  later — he  came  to  the 
mountains.  But  their  history  is  that  of  a 
hundred  million  years,  says  Sir  Francis 
Youn^husband  in  his  "  Kashmir."  "  To  some 
the  sight  of  these  mountain  masses,  the 
thought  of  the  tremendoas  forces  which  gave 
them  rise,  and  the  idea  of  the  aeons  of  time 
their  molding  has  involved  bring  no  other 
feeling  than  depression.  The  size,  the  titanic 
nature  of  the  forces,  and  the  vastness  of 
time  impress  them  only  with  the  littleness 
of  man  in  comparison.  But  why  should  the 
mountains  thus  depress?  Why  should  not 
their  history  bring  us  the  more  worthy 
thought  of  the  mighty  possibilities  to  the 
race?  For  man,  small  in  stature  though  he 
may  be,  is,  after  all,  the  flower  and  finish  of  the 
evolutionary  process  so  far ;  he  is  century  by 


century  acquiring  a  completer  mastery  over 
Nature."  Whether  describingf  nature— the 
Himalayas  as  an  archipelago  in  prehistoric 
times  or  as  in  comparison  with  Switzerland 
in  our  own  time — or  whether  describing  the 
people  of  Kashmir,  under  Greek,  Buddhist, 
Mohammedan,  or  British  influences,  the  au- 
thor seems  equally  interesting  and  impress- 
ive. His  text  is  graphically  reinforced  by 
Major  Molyneux's  colored  pictures.  (The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York.    ^6.) 

On  the  24th  of  November,  one  dajr  before 
Mr.  John  Bigelow's  ninety-third  birthday, 
the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  (New  York) 
published,  in  three  volumes,  his  "  Retrospec- 
tions of  an  Active  Life."  At  ninety-two 
years  of  age  Mr.  Bigelow  is  in  excellent 
health  physically,  and  as  young  in  brain  and 
heart  as  he  was  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  as  full  of  interest  in  social,  industrial, 
and  National  problems,  and  as  hopeful  a 
believer  in  human  progress.  He  was  a  boy 
just  entering  his  teens  when  the  nullification 
doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  Calhoun.  He 
has  lived  to  see  that  doctrine  developed  into 
the  doctrine  of  secession  and  absolutely 
overthrown;  the  Union  knit  together  in  in- 
dissoluble bonds ;  slavery  abolisned ;  the  re- 
construction problem  of  the  radicals  worked 
out  and  practically  pronounced  by  the  Na- 
tion a  failure ;  a  more  rational  metnod  of  re- 
construction set  in  operation ;  the  education 
of  the  negro  race  undertaken,  not  only  by 
private  benevolence,  but,  without  an  excep- 
tion, by  the  former  slave  States ;  Uie  spoils 
system  introduced  under  Jackson,  and 
largely  overthrown  under  Cleveland  and 
Roosevelt ;  the  birth  and  early  demise  of  the 
Know-Nothing  or  American  party ;  the  futile 
attempt  by  France  and  the  promising  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  build  a  Pan- 
ama Canal;  the  birth  and  development  of 
Mormonism  and  the  decadence,  if  not  the 
utter  overthrow,  of  accompanying  polygamy ; 
the  threatening  growth  of  corruption  in 
National,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  the  awakening  of  the  American 
conscience  and  the  inaugurated  campaign 
in  National,  State,  and  city  against  corrup- 
tion; the  free-silver  controversy,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard;  the  growth 
of  monopolies  and  the  various  endeavors  in 
State  and  Nation  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In 
all  this  history  he  has  had  an  active,  infiu- 
ential,  and  prominent  part.  There  is  no  man 
living  to-day  so  fitted  to  write  the  story  of 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  Amer- 
ican life  as  seen  by  one  who  has  actively 
participated  in  it ;  and  the  vigor  of  his  activ- 
ity is  paralleled  by  the  vigor  of  his  narra- 
tive. We  shall  speak  hereafter  more  at 
length  of  this  remarkable  story.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  tell  our  readers  that  it  has 
been  written. 
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As  the  Christmas  season  ap- 
^"■nsHiM  proaches,  the  hardships  of  the 
HARDSHIPS  working-girls  and  delivery  men 
and  bovs  in  the  department  stores  come 
vividly  before  our  minds.  If  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  America  could  be  brought  to  real- 
ize the  hardship  which  Christmas  brings  to 
the  workers,  we  are  convinced  that  they 
would  apply  themselves  to  the  question  of 
making  Cnristmas  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  all, 
even  for  the  shop-girls.  Then  those  pitiful 
words,  "  Oh,  I  just  hate  Christmas  !"  could 
not  be  heard  in  passing  through  the  large 
department  stores  two  weeks  before  the  Day 
of  Days.  Last  year  the  Consumers'  League 
of  New  York  sent  out  forty  thousand  circu- 
lars saying,  ^^  Do  your  Christmas  shopping 
early?'*  It  also  sent  out  some  thousanos  of 
picture  post-cards  bearing  the  same  motto. 
And  yet  on  Christmas  Eve,  1908,  lai^e  deliv- 
ery wagons  loaded  up  ready  to  start  on  their 
rounds  were  found  in  front  of  large  depart- 
ment stores  at  1 1  p.m. 

The  Christmas  season  now  means  to  many 
a  weary,  footsore  girl  a  terrible  ordeal  which 
must  be  endured  in  order  to  retain  the  posi- 
tion which  earns  her  honest  daily  bread. 
Many  of  these  girls  are  ill  after  the  lonjg,  tire- 
some fortnight,  and  spend  the  holiday  in  bed. 

All  this  hardship  is  being  endured,  not 
because  we  are  givmg  to  the  poor  and  tiiose 
in  need,  but  to  wealthy  people  who  already 
have  more  than  enough  of  every  material 
thing.  If  we  would  but  give  these  friends 
some  small  token  of  our  real  thought  for 
their  higher  needs,  some  simple  picture, 
ptoem,  message,  or  letter,  it  might  prove  their 
richest  Christmas  blessing.  Can  we  not  try 
to  turn  our  minds  away  from  the  material 
weight  of  "  great  possessions  "  ?  We  ^ve  to 
people  who  have,  but  we  pve  too  bttle  to 
those  who  really  need  our  gifts. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SIMPLIFV^ING  CHRISTMAS 

1.  Buy  early— early  in  the  season,  and  early  in  the 
day. 

2.  Send  packages  two  weeks  before  Christinas, 
marked,  **  Not  to  be  opened  till  Christmas." 

3.  Aim  to  minister  to  real  needs.  Give  chiefly  to 
children.    Make  it  their  day. 

4.  Buy  nothing  you  cannot  afford. 

5.  Choose  articles  showing  artistic  merit  or  having 
intrinsic  value. 

6.  Demard  things  which  have  been  made  and  sold 
under  conditions  wholesome  to  the  worker. 

Above  all,  remember  that  Christmas  is  of  sweet  and 
noble  memory  and  not  an  occasion  appropriate  to 
vulgar  display. 

Edith  Kendall. 

Consumers*  League,  New  York. 

THB  SHIP  SUBSIDY    Tlj^  ouestion  of  ship  sub- 
QUESTION  si^y   1^1^^  f^i**  ^o    come 

prominently  before  the 
next  Congress.  It  is  maintained  by  many, 
and  naturally,  that  the  foreign  carrying*  trade 
of  this  country  should  be  shared  by  us,  and 
not  left  entirely  to  our  foreign  competitors. 
Ship  subsidy  would  allow  us  to  cany  a  por- 
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tion  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and,  if  carried 
to  the  extent  of  our  wealth,  might  even 
enable  us  to  carry  it  all.  But  do  we  want  to 
buy  that  privilege  ? 

At  the  present  time  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  and  Japan  subsidize  their  ship- 
ping engaged  in  foreign  commerce — they  ^1 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  com- 
merce. It  is  not  for  the  glory  of  havinp^a 
merchant  marine,  nor  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
their  flag  in  foreign  countries,  that  they  do 
so.  It  is  a  war  measure  pure  and  simple. 
In  time  of  foreign  war  those  countries  will 
have  ships  and  seamen  for  the  expansion  of 
their  navies. 

It  would  seem  that  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  reserve  force  for  naval  purposes  car- 
ried the  defect  that  in  effecting  its  purpose 
much  money  was  expended  that  would  never 
yield  a  return — many  ships  are  subsidized 
that  would  be  of  little  or  no  use :  in  other 
words,  that  the  Government  expended  money 
for  which  no  adequate  value  was  receivea. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  before  embarking  on 
such  a  course,  to  determine  just  what  kiiS  of 
ships  are  most  required  as  a  reserve  force 
for  the  navy,  and  to  plan  accordingly  to 
obtain  those  most  necessary  ? 

The  navy  has  only  three  scout  cruisers. 
It  is  conceded  that  we  should  have  them  in 
the  ratio  of  one  for  each  battle-ship.  That 
would  mean  that  we  should  have  twenty-eight 
more  scouts  now  built  and  building. 

Already  there  are  many  patriotic  citizens 
who  deplore  the  large  appropriation  for 
naval  expenditures.  But  if  our  navy  is  to 
be  of  use,  we  must  surely  have  eyes  for  our 
fleet,  or  it  will  be  like  an  army  composed  of 
infantry  and  artillery  but  without  cavalry. 
The  cost  of  twenty-eight  scout  ships  similar 
to  the  three  we  already  have  would  be,  for 
hull  and  machinery  alone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
;M 5, 000,000,  and  they  would  require  ten  thou- 
sand additional  officers  and  men.  Their 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  nearly 
^7,000,000. 

Scout  cruisers  are  mentioned  particularly 
because  it  is  in  them  that  our  navy  is  par- 
ticularly deficient.  Of  the  other  cruisers  of 
the  navy  list  there  are  few  whose  speed  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  latest  battle-ships. 
Cruisers  whose  speed  is  less  than  that  of 
battle-ships  can  be  of  slight  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  nature  of  the  service  of  scout  cruisers 
necessitates  that  they  act  singly  rather  than 
in  squadrons.  They  should  be  much  faster 
than  any  battle-ship,  capable  of  maintaining 
a  high  sea  speed  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
have  large  coal-carrying  capacity,  and  ability 
to  keep  the  sea  for  a  long  time,  as  they  might 
not  have  supply  ships  to  depend  on  and 
might  be  long  separated  from  their  base  of 
supplies.  These  ships  are  not  built  for 
fignting,  they  carry  a  most  insignificant 
battery — everything  is  sacrificed  for  speed. 
Merchant  ships  of  the  same  speed  would  do 
the  same  work  in  war,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
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instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  a  source  of  income. 

Of  course  a  subsidy  would  provide  a  cer- 
tain number  and  kind  of  ships  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  expencled  and  in 
proportion  to  the  subsidies  paid  by  other 
maritime  countries.  But  as  we  have  a  defi- 
nite object  in  view,  why  not  go  after  it  in  a 
direct  manner  ?  Let  the  Government  build 
the  ships  required,  with  attention  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  ships  will  be  used  in 
war. 

As  a  beginning,  let  us  start  with  ships  to 
ply  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  our 
own  country.  In  about  five  years  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have  been  completed. 
Vast  quantities  of  freight  will  then  naturally 
turn  to  the  Canal.  There  should  be  ships 
to  carry  this  freight.  It  is  apprehended 
that  were  not  the  Government  to  control 
and  operate  such  ships,  they  will  be  used 
as  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  connecting 
steamship  lines  are  alleged  to  have  been 
used  in  the  past,  merely  to  sustain  transcon- 
tinental railwa)r  rates.  Enoue^h  ships  should 
be  put  in  service  so  that  all  termmal  ports 
should  be  served.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Pordand  (Maine), Boston,  Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pen- 
sacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston 
should  not  have  direct  communication  with 
San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land (Oregon),  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 

Where  the  trade  warrants,  fast  steamers 
should  be  put  into  service.  Turbine  express 
steamers  of  twenty-five  knots  per  hour  could 
make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  eleven  days,  allowing  two  days  for 
passing  through  the  Canal.  That  time  is  as 
good  as  is  made  by  the  fastest  freight  trains, 
and  such  steamers  would  efficienUy  handle 
that  trade. 

These  ships  should  be  built,  as  above 
stated,  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
to  be  used  in  time  of  war  always  in  view. 
The  fast  express  steamers  should  be 
equipped  with  magazines,  ammunition  hoists, 
and  especially  strengthened  emplacements 
for  guns,  so  that  they  could  be  converted 
into  scout  cruisers  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 
Whenever  one  is  built  reserve  guns  and  am- 
munition should  be  laid  by  at  a  convenient 
shore  magazine  for  installation  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  Slower  ships  should  be  built 
with  the  end  in  view  that  they  maybe  quickly 
converted  into  transports  and  auxiliaries. 
None  should  be  built  of  less  than  fifteen 
knots  speed. 

The  result  of  this  course  would  be  to  fur- 
nish necessary  scouts  and  auxiliaries  in  time 
of  war.  In  time  of  peace  the  country  would 
not  be  burdened  with  the  cost  and  expense 
of  upkeep  of  a  large  number  of  cruisers  and 
auxiliaries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
receiving  an  income  from  them. 

The  Government  could  secure  funds  for 
the  building  of  these  ships  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds.  The  ships  should  be  operated  so 
as  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  operat- 
ing  expenses,  overhead  expenses,  mainte- 


nance, and  so  as  to  pay  ofiF  the  bonds  in  a 
fixed  number  of  years :  and,  that  there  may 
be  no  discrimination  oy  unfair  competition 
against  the  transcontinental  railways,  require 
the  ships  to  earn  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested,  which  dividends 
should  go  into  the  National  treasury. 

In  time  of  war,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  withdraw  these  ships  for  war  purposes, 
the  flow  of  commerce  could  be  maintained 
by  opening  the  gates  to  foreign  shipping. 

Such  a  course  would  provide  a  powerful 
reserve  for  National  defense,  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  navy,  aid  inland  water- 
ways development  by  bringing  transconti- 
nental commerce  into  natural  enannels,  and 
tend  to  solve  the  railway  rate  problem  and 
insure  equitable  rates  between  terminal 
ports  of  the  two  oceans. 

C.  A.  Abele, 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  N. 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


THBODORB    PARKER 
AND  JOHN  BROWN 


I  have  read,  long  after 
its  appearance.  the 
"  Character  Study  *»  of 
my  friend  Theodore  Parker  in  The  Oudook 
01  August  7,  and  am  pleased  to  see  that  Dr. 
Abbott  therein  recognizes  the  greatness  of 
the  preacher  and  scholar,  whom  he  can  hardly 
have  known  personally,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  fuDy  understand,  even  by  reading  a 
portion  of  his  writings.  Very  few  persons 
now  living  have  read  them  all,  or  a  majority 
of  them.  Parker  was  a  person  (as  most 
scholars  and  orators  are,  Dr.  Abbott  being 
no  exception)  who  did  not  express  himself 
wholly  in  his  printed  books  or  in  his  public 
eloliuence.  In  a  time  when  neither  religion 
nor  liberty  was  very  well  understood  in  the 
United  States,  ana  when  Christianity  and 
the  liberty  announced  by  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Adams  were  even  less  practiced 
than  understood,  Parker  both  understood 
and  publicly  practiced  them.  The  condi- 
tion now  existing  in  the  religious  world  of 
America  and  the  political  institutions  estab- 
lished by  Lincoln  and  the  victors  in  our 
Civil  War  are  an  ample  justification  of 
Parker's  long  championship  of  freedom  in 
religious  and  political  society ;  for  it  was  those 
very  institutions  that  he  advocated,  and  that 
more  enlightened  state  of  religious  freedom 
for  which  he  had  striven  with  the  fervor  and 
the  earnestness  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  What 
Dr.  Abbott  terms  "  vituperation "  is  more 
than  paralleled  in  every  one  of  the  major 
Prophets,  and  even  in  the  recorded  words  of 
the  mild  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  I  would  specially  write 
to-day.  Dr.  Abbott  says :  "  Parker  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  raise  funds  for  John 
Brown  before  his  disastrous  raid,  and  was 
ready  to  g^ive  him  aid  and  indorsement  with- 
out inquiring  into  his  programme :  .  .  .  a 
kind  of  leap-before-you-look  philosophy  quite 
characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  radicals." 
That  may  be  true  of  persons  Dr.  Abbott  has 
known ;  it  is  not  true  of  Theodore  Parker, 
whom   he   did  not   know.    Parker    raisea 
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funds  for  Brown  to  use  in  Kansas,  as  did  a 
hundred  other  anti-slavery  men,  among  them 
Bishop  Lawrence's  father,  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  preference  to 
Edward  Everett ;  and  he  did  so  with  full  and 
explicit  knowledge  of  how  Brown  would  act 
in  Kansas,  so  far  as  Brown  knew  himself, 
for  Brown  told  Parker  in  my  presence. 
Later  he  gave  and  raised  funds  for  Brown's 
attack  on  slavery  in  Vii^ginia,  and  then  also 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  Brown's  plans, 
explained  to  him  by  me  at  Brown's  request, 
by  Brown  himself  in  a  personal  interview, 
amd  by  a  considerable  correspondence,  of 
which  I  was  generally  the  medium.  Of  the 
issue  of  those  plans  nobody  could  foresee 
the  reality  either  immediately  or  after  some 
years.  But  Parker  foresaw  and  foretold  the 
downfall  of  negro  slavery  in  America  before 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century — as  the 
result  of  Brown's  action,  and  that  of  others, 
among  them  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  whose 
position  in  1858  on  the  slavery  question  Parker 
became  more  familiar  than  any  other  Eastern 
anti-slavery  man,  by  a  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  Lincoln's  Kentuckian  part- 
ner, William  Hemdon,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  full  next  year  at  Cedar  Rapids  in 
Iowa.  And  I  may  say  that  no  other  Eastern 
man  earlier  or  more  fully  approved  of  Lin- 
coln's bold  stand  against  Douglas  and  the  Re- 
publican clique  who  favored  Republican  sup- 
port in  1857-8  for  Douglas — men  like  Seward, 
Greeley,  and  Henry  Wilson — than  did  Theo- 
dore Parker.  The  evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  correspond- 
ence. Very  few  were  the  politicians  or  the 
anti-slavery  men  who  in  1857-9  could  appre- 
ciate both  those  martyrs  of  emancipation. 
Brown  and  Lincoln ;  but  that  Parker  did,  to 
my  certain  knowledge.  To  speak  of  the 
**  policy  of  anti-slaveiy  men  of  the  type  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  W.  H.  Seward,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher"  is 
much  like  classing  together  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone in  their  attitude  towards  Davis,  Lee, 
and  their  followers  in  treason.  Parker  dis- 
trusted Seward,  disliked  Greeley,  but  hailed 
Lincoln  as  the  man  of  the  hour. 

Dr.  Abbott  regrets  John  Brown's  "  disas- 
trous raid  "  and  his  "  bootless  endeavor  ".  in 
Virginia — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  "  disastrous  "  to  Brown  and  his  children 
and  to  his  slain  followers.  So  was  Ther- 
mopylae disastrous  to  Leonidas  and  Sempach 
to  Winkelried ;  but  who  regrets  those  disas- 
ters now  ?  As  for  "  bootless,"  Thoreau  an- 
swered that  adjective  fifty  years  ago,  when 
he  said  in  our  parish  vestry,  and  afterwards 
to  millions  of  hearers  and  readers,  this : 

"  1  hear  one  ask,  Yankee-like,  *  What  shall 
we  gain  by  it  ?'  as  if  he  expected  to  fill  his 
pockets  by  this  enterprise.  If  he  does  not 
get  a  new  pair  of  boots  or  a  vote  of  thanks. 
It  must  be  a  failure ;  *  he  won't  gain  anything 
by  it'  Well,  no — I  don't  suppose  Brown 
could  get  four-and-sixpence  a  day  for  being 
hung,  take  the  year  round;  but  then  he 
stanas  a  chance  to  save  a  considerable  part 
of  his  soul,  when  you  do  not" 


The  million  soldiers  in  the  Union  army, 
three  years  after  Brown's  death,  and  when 
Thoreau  had  joined  his  friend  in  the  grave, 
took  exactly  that  view  of  Brown,  for  they 
sang  from  Boston  to  San  Antonio: 

"  He's  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
His  soul  is  marching  on." 

And  six  months  after  Thoreau's  death,  in 
May,  1862,  Lincoln  had  followed  Brown's 
example  and  emancipated  by  force ;  so  that 
in  less  than  four  years  from  Brown's  "disas- 
trous and  boodess  endeavor  "  every  one  of 
the  slaves  for  whom  Brown  died  was  nomi* 
nally  a  freeman.  .Two  years  afterward  the 
same  "disaster"  occurred  to  Lincoln  him* 
self.  Slavery,  dying,  had  force  enough  to 
slay  its  destroyer,  as  it  had  slain  Brown  six 
years  earlier.  Separate  the  immortality  of 
the  two  men  if  you  can ;  separate  Peter  from 
Paul  in  their  Roman  martyrdom,  or  Wal- 
lace on  the  scaffold  from  Bruce  victorious 
at  Bannockbum.  The  disaster  of  Brown's 
foray  fell  on  Virginia  and  its  slave-breedings 
system ;  the  benefit  of  it  has  now  blessed  the 
whole  country  in  the  destruction  of  that  in- 
stitution which  vainly  and  bloodily  fought 
four  years  to  destroy  the  Nation. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  Massachusetts. 

[Theodore  Parker  is  himself  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  did  not  know  John 
Brown's  plans.  He  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Weiss, 
his  semi-official  biographer,  as  saying,  when 
consulted  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  as 
to  the  possibility  of  raising  money  to  carry 
on  Brown's  general  work :  "  I  doubt  whether 
things  of  the  kind  will  succeed.  But  we 
shall  make  a  ^eat  many  failures  before  we 
discover  the  nght  way  of  getting  at  it  This 
may  as  well  be  one  of  tnem."  Dr.  Weiss 
adds : "  Captain  Brown  would  not  pledge  him- 
self to  carry  out  any  special  plan.  He 
wanted  to  be  left  free  to  make  his  own 
plan,  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  which 
might  seem  to  him  roost  promising.  Conse- 
quendy,  when  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry 
took  place,  the  Committee  knew  that  it  was 
John  Brown's  blow,  though  he  had  not  con- 
fided it  to  them.  Neither  Mr.  Parker  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  Committee  endeav- 
ored to  understand  his  movements  in  ad- 
vanced (Italics  ours.)  As  to  the  futility  of 
John  Brown's  disastrous  raid,  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Sanborn  and  The 
Outlook  is  irreconcilable.  In  our  jud^ent, 
the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  by  exating  a 
slave  insurrection  was  founded  on  ignorance 
of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  South,  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset,  and  ou^ht 
to  have  failed.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy 
of  anti-slavery  men  of  the  type  of  Lincoln, 
Seward,  Chase,  and  Beecher,  which  was  by 
constitutional  means  to  confine  slavery  to 
the  slave  States,  would  have  resulted  in  its 
peaceful  abolition  if  the  slavocracyj  fore- 
seeing that  inevitable  result,  had  not  risen  in 
insurrection,  and  so  hastened  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  which  they  hoped  to  prevent — 
The  Editors.] 
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SOAP 
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sold  at  all  good  grocery  and  drug  stores. 


ating,  oval  cake — is 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

Fairy  Soap  was  granted  highest  possible  awards  at  both  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  Expositions. 


"Hatd  You  a  Little  *  Fairy'  in  Your  Home?' 
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KEADT  FOR  THE  COLD  DATS  J 

Keep  your  body  warm  and  your 
digestion  perfect  by  eating 

Shredded  Wheat 

with  hot  milk  every  morning  for 

breakfast.     Shredded  Wheat  on  a 

cold  day  gives  natural  warmth  in      ^. 

a    natural  way.      Overcoats    and      i^ 

flannels  will    not  warm    a    poorly  nourished   body. 

Shredded  Wheat  is   better  for  children  than  mushy 

porridges.       It    is    easily    and    thoroughly    digested 

and    fortifies     them    against    cold     and     exposure. 

Heat  the  Bitcoit  in  otcb  to  restore  orispiett  then  po v  hot  milk  oTcr 
it,  addiBf  a  little  creun.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  snit  the  taste.  Two 
Shredded  Wheat  BiscoiU  with  hot  milk  will  snpply  all  the  strength 
needed  lor  a  half  day's  work  or  pUy.  It  b  also  delicious  and 
wholesome   m   comhmation   with   baked   apples   or   stewed  kiuts. 

IHE  ONLY  "BREAKFAST  CEREAL"  MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,   NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T. 
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THE  LORDS  HBJEGT 
THE  BUDGET 


The  Lords  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Commons.  The  Com- 
mons have  as  promptly  picked  it  up. 
The  moment  is  the  most  dramatic  in 
the  political  history  of  England  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  On  Tuesday  night 
of  last  week  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
the  huge  majority  of  275 — 350  votes 
to  75 — adopted  Lord  Lansdowne's  mo- 
tion, which  declared  that  the  Lords  were 
not  justified  in  giving  their  consent 
to  the  Budget  until  it  had  been  •*  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  country." 
The  scene  when  the  vote  was  taken,  just 
before  midnight,  was  impressive.  The 
room  where  the  hereditary  chamber  meets 
is  small — too  small  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  more  than  six  hundred  peers  who  have 
a  right  to  seats  there.  It  is  decorated  in 
the  richest  Gothic  style.  Twelve  stained- 
glass  windows  contain  the  portraits  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  since 
the  Conquest.  In  niches  between  the 
windows  are  eighteen  statues  of  the  barons 
who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  King 
John.  The  members  sit  on  red  leather 
benches,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chamber, 
under  a  golden  canopy,  stands  the  throne 
of  the  King,  with  another  at  the  left  for 
the  Queen  and  a  lower  one  at  the  right 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  Tuesday 
night  the  benches  were  crowded  with  an 
unusual  number  of  peers,  some  of  them 
appearing  there  for  the  first  time  and 
taking  the  oath  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  at  this  constitutional 
crisis.  Along  the  benches  the  white  lawn 
sleeves  of  the  Bishops — the  "  Lords 
Spiritual "  of  the  preamble  to  every  act 
of  Parliament — ^gave  a  ceremonial  touch 
to  the  appearance  of  the  House,  while 
the  rich  gowns  of  the  peeresses  who 
filled   the  galleries  harmonized  with  the 


elaborate  decorations  of  the  chamber 
itself.  On  the  steps  of  the  throne  a 
throng  of  Commoners  exercised  their 
historic  privilege  of  ocup)dng  that  exalted 
station.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was 
closed  for  the  Opposition  by  Earl  Cawdor, 
formerly  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
for  the  Government  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  But  more  eloquent 
speeches  v/ere  made  by  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  formerly  Viceroy  of  India,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  former 
upheld  the  absolute  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  the  Finance  Bill,  and 
declared  that  the  Lords  would  not  shrink 
even  from  the  reform  of  their  chamber 
if  that  were  the  result  of  the  momentous 
struggle  which  was  impending.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  strongly  opposed 
Lord  Lansdowne's  motion,  and  declared 
that  its  passage  would  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  House  of  Lords,  never  more 
necessary  than  now.  On  the  final  vote 
the  Peers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  divided 
on  strict  party  lines.  A  notable  absentee 
was  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  who  as  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  been  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Conservative  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishops  of  Birmingham,  Chester,  and 
St.  Asaph  voted  in  the  negative,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  made  a 
strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  Budget,  was 
paired  against  the  resolution.  After  the 
result  of  the  vote  had  been  announced 
the  assemblage  broke  up  quietly  and  with- 
out expression  of  enthusiasm. 


THE    COMMONS     REPLY 
TO   THE  LORDS 


The  day  after  the 
Lords  issued  their 
challenge  to  the 
Commons  by  such  a  decisive  rejection  of 
the  Finance  Bill  the  Commons  replied  to 
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it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  a  masterly 
speech  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith, 
proposed  a  resolution  declarin<^  that  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting 
the  Budget  was  a  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  After  elabo- 
rating this  denunciation  of  the  Lords' 
action,  Mr.  Asquith  described  the  conse- 
quences as  to  the  taxes  for  the  present 
year.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  has 
already  been  told  in  The  Outlook,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Budget  is  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  resolutions  assessing 
the  taxes  corftained  in  it  are  passed  by 
that  house.  From  that  moment  the  taxes, 
new  as  well  as  old,  are  collected,  although 
they  have  not  actual  legal  sanction  until 
the  Finance  Bill,  several  months  later,  has 
become  law.  Since  April,  then,  the  taxes 
in  the  Lloyd-George  Budget  have  been 
collected  under  the  resolutions,  but  the 
resolutions  lose  all  force  with  the  proroga- 
tion (that  is,  the  final  adjournment  for  this 
session)  of  Parliament.  A  large  deficit 
and  heavy  losses  in  revenue,  said  Mr. 
Asquith,  were  inevitable,  and  for  this  the 
Lords  were  responsible.  The  Government 
could  not  submit  a  modified  Budget  for 
the  raising  of  revenues  in  the  interval 
before  the  election,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  admit  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  amend 
and  make  over  a  Finance  Bill.  There 
was  no  alternative  save  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  Parliament  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  financial  legislation  until  the  new 
House  of  Commons  should  meet.  The 
first  act  of  the  Government  in  the  new 
Parliament  would  be  to  reimpose  for  the 
current  year  all  the  taxes  in  the  rejected 
Budget.  Mr.  Asquith  declared  that  if  the 
contention  of  the  Lords  that  in  reject- 
ing the  Budget  they  were  only  referring  it 
to  the  people  were  sustained,  no  Liberal 
Government  would  be  safe.  They  might 
have  to  refer  all  taxes  to  the  people ;  and 
the  Lords  would  have  power  to  compel  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament. each  year.  *'  We 
shall  ask  the  House  by  its  vote,"  said  the 
Premier,  "  and  we  shal^  ask  the  constitu- 
encies at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to 
declare  that  the  organ  for  the  voice  of 
the  free  people  of  this  country'  is  to  be 
found  in  the  accredited  representatives  of 
Se  nation."  The  resolution  was  opposed 
-•.  speech  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 


tion, Mr.  Balfour,  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  349  to  134.  The  next  day  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  until  January'  17. 
But  this  action  was  purely  formal,  for 
Parliament  will  unquestionably  be  dis- 
solved before  that  date  arrives.  A  gen- 
eral election  is  to  be  held  in  January, 
when  the  country  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  these  interwoven  questions  :  The  right 
of  the  Lords  to  interfere  in  financial 
legislation,  and  indeed  in  any  legislation 
passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  taxes  in  the  present  Budget ; 
higher  taxation  of  property  versus  tariff 
reform  ;  the  extension  of  the  social  reform 
programme  of  the  Liberal  party. 


"  Plain-spoken  "  is  the 
"CRBTARY^KNox      ^q^^j    ^j^at    bcst    de- 

ZRLAYA  TO  ACCOUNT  scHbes  the  letter  from 
our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Sen  or  Rodriguez,  the  Nicaraguan 
Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Washington.  The 
letter  has  been  criticised  as  undiplomatic, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  the  best 
diplomacy  is  to  speak  plainly,  to  mean 
what  is  said,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
action  will  promptly  follow  speech.  Secre- 
tary Knox's  letter  makes  it  evident  that 
there  are  two  important  questions  relat- 
ing to  Nicaraguan  affairs  in  which  the 
United  States  is  properly  concerned  and 
may  properly  act.  One  is  the  immediate 
occasion,  the  other  the  underlying  cause. 
As  to  the  first,  the  execution  of  two 
American  citizens  by  President  Zelaya's 
orders,  it  need  only  be  said  that  this  country 
has  the  right  to  full  information,  the  right 
to  institute  its  own  independent  inquiry 
if  needed,  and  the  right  to  reparation  if  it 
shall  appear  that  these  men  were  not 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  as  practiced  by  enlight- 
ened nations.  The  two  men,  Groce  and 
Cannon,  it  is  believed,  were  commissioned 
officers  of  the  insurgent  forces  ;  and  such 
a  state  of  actual  war  exists  in  Nicaragua 
(despite  the  fact  that  the  belligerency  of 
the  insurgents  had  not  been  formally 
recognized)  that  the  shooting  of  captured 
prisoners  without  fiir  trial  is  barbarous, 
and,  when  such  prisoners  are  Americans, 
will  not  be  tolerated  with  indifference  by 
this  country.  It  is  even  reported,  Secretary 
Knox  says,  that  the  killing  of  Groce  and 
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Cannon  was  preceded  by  cruel  torture ; 
and  if  this  rumor  be  substantiated,  the 
American  people  will  surely  demand  am- 
ple and  conspicuous  expiation  of  the  out- 
rage by  those  who  were  guilty.  At  all 
events,  Government,  press,  and  people 
will  unite  in  demanding  the  fullest  possi- 
ble inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances,  and 
will  not  placidly  accept  any  uncorroborated 
or  loose  statement  by  the  notorious  Zelaya 
or  his  agents.  It  must  be  added  that  we 
shall  also  require  adequate  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  American  life  and  the  se- 
curity of  American  property  in  Nicara- 
gua. Beneath  this  immediate  cause  of 
troubled  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries lies  the  guilt  of  Nicaragua  as  a  dis- 
turber of  peace  in  Central  America.  Al- 
though made  up  of  several  small  republics, 
Central  America  in  its  international  rela- 
tions must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole  ;  an- 
archy and  civil  war  in  one  republic  always 
affect  unhappily  one  or  more  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  an  evilly  disposed  tyrant  in  one 
republic  always  tries  to  make  his  position 
secure  by  the  glor>^  of  a  victory  over  a 
neighboring  state.  Now,  with  this  in  view, 
two  years  ago  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  jointly  and  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  on  this  continent,  brought  pressure 
to  bear,  though  in  a  friendly  and  even 
cordial  way,  upon  the  Central  American 
republics  and  led  them  to  agree  upon  a 


mutual  plan  of  arbitration  for  their  dis- 
putes, and  to  establish  an  authorized  court 
for  that  purpose.  We  shall  not  stand 
idly  by  and  see  a  man  like  Zelaya  disrupt 
this  agreement  by  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
extortion  in  his  own  country  and  by  con- 
stantly involving  that  country  in  his  per- 
sonal disputes  with  the  other  republics. 
The  United  States  may  ver>'  well  delay 
actual  interference  for  a  little,  because 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  revolu- 
tion under  General  Estrada  is  likely  to 
drive  Zelaya  from  power  within  a  brief 
period,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  any 
conceivable  new  Government  would  be 
more  tractable  and  reasonable  than  the 
old.  If,  however,  Zelaya  gains  the  vic- 
tory, or  if  he  succeeds  in  putting  one  of 
his  tools  in  his  place,  as  some  reports  say 
he  means  to  do,  then  the  situation  will 
call  for  vigorous  action  by  this  country. 
It  is  not. often  that  the  head  of  the  State 
Department  of  one  nation  uses  such 
words  about  the  President  of  another  re- 
public as  these  from  Mr.  Knox's  letter : 
"  It  is  notorious  that  President  Zelaya  has 
almost  continuously  kept  Central  America 
in  tension  of  turmoil,  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly and  flagrantly  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  conventions,  and  by  a  baleful  influ- 
ence upon  Honduras,  whose  neutrality  the 
conventions  were  to  assure,  has  sought  to 
discredit  those  sacred  international  obli- 
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gations  to  the  great  detriment  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala." 
Secretary  Knox  adds  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  under  Zelaya's 
rule  "  republican  institutions  have  ceased 
to  exist  in  Nicaragua  except  in  name, 
public  opinion  and  the  press  have  been 
throttled,  and  prison  has  been  the  reward 
of  any  tendency  to  real  patriotism." 
The  d^ity  of  this  Nation  long  since 
required  the  withdrawal  of  our  Minister 
from  Nicaragua ;  lately  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  American  Consul  there 
has  been  subject  to  threat  and  insult; 
now  our  Government  hands  his  passports 
to  the  Nicaraguan  charg^  d'affaires,  but 
with  courteous  expressions  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  an  intimation  that  our  State 
Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  him  as 
an  unofficial  channel  of  communication, 
precisely  as  it  does  also  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  although  no  troops  have 
been  landed  by  the  United'  States  on 
Nicaraguan  territory,  a  force  of  marines 
is  being  assembled  at  Panama,  gunboats 
have  been  ordered  to  Nicaraguan  ports, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  Govern- 
ment, although  it  will  not  act  rashly  or 
hasdly,  is  prepared  to  enforce  whatever 
demands  full  inquiry  shows  it  ought  to 
make. 


THB    NAVY 


In  his  report  Secretary  Meyer 
really  raises  the  question,  What 
is  the  Navy  Department  for  ?  The  chief 
improvements  in  that  department  which 
he  recommends  are  for  the  purpose, 
not  so  much  of  gaining  an  incidental 
advantage  in  the  running  of  the  depart- 
ment machine,  as  of  making  sure  that 
the  Navy  Department  more  nearly  ac- 
complishes its  aim.  The  defects  which 
he  regards  as  serious  in  the  existing 
organization  of  the  department  he  illus- 
trates by  a  comparison  between  the 
Navy  Department  and  a  hypothetical 
railway.  He  says :  "  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  navy  attention  has  been  given 
chiefly  to  providing  ships.  The  situation 
would  be  paralleled  in  a  railroad  organi- 
zation if,  after  the  construction  of  the 
roadway,  the  completion  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  the  establishment  of  the  business 
^nd  financial  departments,  no  branch  was 
ided  for  operating  the  road.    An  oper- 


ating division  of  the  fleet  is  a  branch  that 
has  been  lacking  in  the  Navy  Department. '' 
Mr.  Meyer  gives  full  credit  to  the  existing 
bureaus  in  the  Nav>'  Department  for  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Indeed,  his  praise 
of  the  bureaus  for  bringing  about  the 
**  existing  gratifying  material  condition  of 
the  navy"  is  exceptionally  high.  He 
points  out,  however,  that  those  bureaus 
are  not  organized  with  a  view  to  operating 
the  fleet  after  it  comes  into  existence,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  himself  a 
civilian,  and  frequently  a  man  of  brief 
experience  in  his  office,  is  "  without  ex- 
pert responsible  advice  or  aid."  Mr. 
Meyer  has  therefore  decided  to  select  four 
naval  officers — flag  officers  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable— who  will  give  the  Secretary  the 
information  and  responsible  advice  which 
he  needs.  Each  of  these  officers  will  have  a 
special  field.  One  will  be  operations,  in- 
cluding strategic  and  tactical  matters,  and 
the  movements  and  disposition  of  naval  ves- 
sels ;  the  second  will  be  personnel ;  the  third 
will  be  material ;  and  the  fourth,  inspec- 
tions. The  Secretary  has,  moreover,  found 
it  advisable  to  recommend  that  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  be  abolished  and  its  duties 
be  distributed  among  the  other  bureaus. 
Regarding  the  navy-yards,  which  have 
been  the  target  for  well-merited  criticism, 
Secretary  Meyer  makes  two  distinct 
points:  One  is  that  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  in  past  years  suffered  from  the 
abandonment  of  National  reservations,  it 
is  not  wise  to  close  any  of  the  navy- 
yards  without  further  consideration,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  will  create  new- 
conditions ;  and  he  therefore  suspended 
the  order  signed  by  his  predecessor  clos- 
ing certain  Southern  navy-yards.  The 
other  point  regarding  the  navy-yards  •  is 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
manufacture  and  repairing.  He  approves 
of  the  consolidation  in  the  administration 
of  the  nav>'-yards  established  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
regards  it  as  impracticable  to  treat  a 
navy-yard  as  a  manufacturing  plant.  In- 
asmuch as  a  navy-yard  exists  for  the  re- 
pair of  naval  vessels  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  naval  vessels  in  good  condition, 
he  regards  it  as  important  that  officers 
who  have  charge  of  naval  vessels  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  practical 
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shop  and  navy-yard  experience.  He 
therefore  has  separated  the  two  divisions — 
the  hull  division,  which  attends  to  the 
manufacturing  function  of  the  navy-yard, 
and  the  machinery  division,  which  attends 
to  its  function  of  repairing  and  mainte- 
nance. He  also  purposes  to  develop  the 
navy-yards  so  that  they  will  specialize  in 
different  classes  of  work.  He  reports 
the  efforts  made  to  reduce  red  tape,  or 
"  paper  work,"  as  he  designates  it.  He 
recommends  legislation  that  will  secure 
younger  officers  in  high  command.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
average  age  of  the  rear-admirals  in  the 
American  fleet  in  its  cruise  around  the 
world  was  sixty  years,  and  of  the  captains 
fifty-six,  the  Japanese  vice-admiral  in 
command  at  Yokohama  when  the  fleet 
was  there  was  fifty-six  years  old,  and 
the  two  other  vice-admirals  present  were 
still  younger,  and  that  the  average  age 
of  captains  of  the  Japanese  fleet  was 
forty-four  years  and  nine  months.  Secre- 
tary Meyer  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  navy  as  National 
insurance.  He  points  out  that  this  insur- 
ance is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
two-tenths  mills  on  every  dollar  of  the 
country's  wealth. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
"'^^PAni^^'*     the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  the 

popular  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, can  sign  his  name  to  a  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report.  And  such  a  report  I 
During  the  week  before  the  assembling 
of  Congress  the  country  has  come  to  ex- 
pect the  Secretary  of  i^riculture's  report 
as  a  cheerful  incident.  This  year's  report 
is  the  most  cheerful  of  any  yet  issued,  in 
that  it  reports  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
years.  The  value  of  farm  products  for 
this  year  is  no  less  than  $8,700,000,000, 
a  gain  of  eleven  per  cent  over  1908.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  value  of  the  products  has 
nearly  doubled  in  ten  years — ^there  is  a 
sum  of  $70,000,000,000  for  the  decade. 
As  Secretary  Wilson  says,  "it  has  paid 
off  mortgages,  it  has  established  banks,  it 
has  made  better  homes,  it  has  helped  to 
make  the  farmer  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  it  has  provided  him  with  means  for 
improving  his  soil  and  making  it  more 
productive.  The  1909  corn  crop  alone 
taffies  $1,720,000,000,  and,  as  Mr.  Wil- 


son adds,  **  nearly  equals  the  value  of 
the  clothing  and  personal  adornments 
of  our  people  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
the  last  Census."  The  crop  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  gold  and  silver  coin  issued  by 
the  United  States,  plus  the  bullion  held  in 
the  Treasury  vaults.  Two  Dreadnoughts, 
for  peace  or  war,  every  twenty-four  hours, 
could  be  built  out  of  the  value  of  one 
day's  production  of  com.  Cotton,  the 
second  crop  in  value,  sold  at  a  higher 
price  than  any  cotton  crop  since  1873, 
the  lint  and  seed  alone — by-products 
from  that  crop— bringing  to  the  farmer 
about  $850,000,000.  The  third  crop 
in  value  is  wheat,  worth  this  year  about 
$725,000,000  at  the  farm,  and  this 
largely  exceeds  all  previous  values.  In 
November  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was 
almost  exactly  a  dollar  a  bushel,  a  better 
price  than  had  been  realized  since  1881. 
In  size  the  wheat  crop  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  two  previous  years.  Then,  in 
order  of  value,  come  hay,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  allied  products,  barley, 
flaxseed,  rice,  ryty  and  hops.  But  the  re- 
port is  not  one  merely  of  statistics.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  deals  with  economics.  The 
foregoing  plentiful  products  have  not  pro- 
duced cheapness.  Referring  to  the  present 
high  prices  of  necessities,  Mr.  Wilson  deals 
with  the  retail  price  of  beef  in  particular, 
and  says  that  low-grade  beef  costs  the 
consumer  much  more,  relatively,  than  high- 
grade  beef.  "  The  poor  people  pay  nearly 
twice  as  much  profit  as  the  well-to-do 
people  pay."  The  result  of  inquiries 
made  in  fifty  cities  shows  that  the  total 
average  retail  cost  charged  to  customers 
above  the  wholesale  cost  paid  by  the 
retailers  is  no  less  than  thirty-eight  per 
cent.  In  this  connection  the  report  re- 
views certain  features  of  retail  business. 
Mr.  Wilson  concludes  that  the  retailers' 
delivery  service  is  costly,  that  the  multi- 
plication of  small  shops  is  a  burden  to 
consumers  and  is  no  source  of  riches  to 
the  small  shopkeepers.  "  When  twenty 
or  more  small  shops  divide  the  retail  busi- 
ness within  an  area  that  could  be  served  by 
one  large  shop,  the  expense  of  the  many 
shops  for  labor,  horses,  rent,  and  other 
things  that  are  in  excess  of  what  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  one  shop  must  go  into 
the  retail  prices  of  the  meat  sold."  A 
reassuring  feature  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
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port  IS  the  proof  which  the  reckoning  of 
average  yields  to  the  acre  affords,  namely, 
that  the  fertility  of  our  agricultural  soil  is 
not  becoming  exhausted  quite  as  much  as 
has  been  supposed.  Even  the  New  England 
abandoned  farms  are  capable  of  rejuve- 
n^llK0^hy  the  introduction  of  scientific 
methods  of  husbandry,  and  the  Western 
farmers  are  learning  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion of  crops  to  avoid  exhaustion.  We 
are  glad  to  conclude,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
year  by  year  the  farmer  is  better  and  bet- 
ter prepared  to  provide  the  capital  and 
make  the  expenditures  needed  to  improve 
his  agriculture  and  to  educate  his  children 
for  farm  life  and  work. 

Q 

Last  week,  by  the  author- 

OIL  LANDS  .  -     ,        U.I  • 

wiTHDHAWN  ity  of  the  President,  there 
were  withdrawn  from  entry 
and  sale  more  than  three  million  acres 
of  public  petroleum  land  in  California, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  The 
Government  is  the  largest  owner  of 
oil  lands.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest 
consumer.  It  may  surprise  some  to  learn 
that  the  six  largest  batde-ships  in  com- 
mission or  under  construction  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy  are  equipped  for  either  oil  or 
coal  consumption,  and  that  the  fourteen 
largest  destroyers  use  oil  exclusively.  In 
his  recently  published  annual  report  Mr. 
Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  ask- 
ing Congress  to  authorize  the  Executive 
to  reserve  certain  areas  of  these  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  a  supply  of  fuel 
oil  for  the  future  use  of  the  navy,  and  to 
make  necessary  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  extraction  of  such  deposits. 
No  legislation,  he  added,  exists  for  the 
entry  of  oil  and  gas  lands,  other  than  the 
general  mining  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  not  adaptable  to  the  disposition 
of  lands  containing  mineral  oils  and  gas. 
At  present  public  oil  lands  have  to  be 
entered  under  a  law  framed  primarily  to 
provide  for  placer  mining  entries.  Hence 
a  radical  revision  of  the  American  mining 
law  is  necessary.  Anticipating  that  Con- 
gress will  meet  this  evident  need,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  entry  all  vacant  public 
lands  designated  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey as   probably  containing  oil   and  gas. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  leasing 
system  for  the  disposal  of  oil  on  Govern- 
ment land  is  advocated,  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  the  oil  as  a  commodity,  and 
not  in  terms  of  acres,  like  coal  or  other 
minerals  occuping  fixed  places. 


Ihe   first    election    for   a 

A   BY-BLBCnON  v  r  r^ 

IN  ILLINOIS  member  of  Congress  smce 
the  passage  of  the  tariff 
law  was  lately  held  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  comprising  a 
part  of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  The  election 
was  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Representative  William  Lorimer  as 
United  States  Senator.  The  chief  issues 
of  the  contest  were  the  tariff  law  and 
Cannonism.  The  Republican  nominee, 
Mr.  William  J.  Moxley,  who  espoused 
these  issues,  was  successful.  He  received 
14,594  votes  to  8,31^7  for  his  nearest 
competitor,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Barnes,  Independ- 
ent. Mr.  Frank  S.  Ryan,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  ran  third,  receiving  6,414  votes. 
A  year  ago  Mr.  William  Lorimer  in  the 
same  district  received  32,540  votes  as  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Congress,  to 
17,093  for  Frank  Wood,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Lorimer's  plurality  a  year  ago, 
in  other  words,  was  larger  than  the  total 
vote  for  the  Republican  nominee  at  the 
election  of  November  23.  Speaker  Can- 
non talked  in  the  district  during  the  cam- 
paign, defending  his  course  as  Speaker. 
Mr.  Clark,  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Committee,  went  into 
the  district  and  made  speeches  for  Ryan, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  who  ran  third. 
Dr.  Barnes,  the  Independent  candidate, 
raised  the  Republican  insurgent  issue  in 
Illinois  politics  for  the  first  time;  and, 
while  he  did  not  win,  he  made  a  remark- 
able showing  for  an  Independent  lacking 
organized  backing.  Dr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Ryan  both  opposed  Cannonism  and  both 
condemned  the  recent  tariff  law.  The 
difference  was  that  the  Democrat  stood 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  while  the 
Independent  candidate  took  the  Republi- 
can insurgent  position  of  favoring  the 
principle  of  protection  but  opposing  the 
particular  measure  enacted  by  Congress 
at  the  recent  special  session.    The  Demo- 
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cratic  nominee  labored  under  a  serious 
disadvantage  because  of  prior  alliances 
between  his  supporters  and  Senator  Lori- 
mer,  the  Republican  leader.  Mr.  Lorimer 
was  made  Senator  last  spring  by  the  help 
of  Democratic  votes  in  the  Legislature. 
The  convention  that  nominated  Ryan  was 
officered  in  large  part  by  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  had 
voted  for  Lorimer  for  Senator.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  voters  that  the  effort  to  elect 
Ryan  was  sincere.  Dr.  Barnes  condemned 
the  bi-partisan  alliance  heretofore  existing 
between  Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  Illinois  politics,  and  questioned  the 
right  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  Republican 
support.  Personal  issues  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  contest.  The  organiza- 
tion in  the  district,  led  by  Senator  Lori- 
mer, put  forth  strenuous .  efforts  to  elect 
Mr.  Moxley,  and  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  encompass  that  object. 
While  it  succeeded  in  electing  its  can- 
didate, the  campaign  indicated  a  large 
amount  of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
management  of  both  parties.  In  person- 
ality the  new  Representative  will  not  be 
a  striking  figure  in  Congress.  He  is  not 
an  effective  public  speaker,  and  during  the 
campaign  referred  all  questioners  as  to 
his  views  on  public  matters  to  his  cam- 
paign managers.  He  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  butterine,  m 
which  he  has  been  successful.  In  politics 
he  apparentiy  believes  in  the  doctrine  that 
to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  if  he  is  to 
be  judged  by  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  West  Park  Board  of  Chicago 
when  he  was  its  President.  Every  English 
daily  in  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Inter-Ocean,  opposed  the  election  of 
Mr.  Moxley. 

Q 
By  the  disaster  in  the 

THB  COST  OP  GOAL  ".  .  r^i  t,i- 

IN  HUMAN  LIFE  mine  at  Chcrry,  lllmois, 
in  which  some  three 
hundred  men  were  buried  in  the  midst  of 
suffocating  gases,  and  only  about  a  score 
were  rescued,  public  attention  has  again 
been  called  to  the  loss  of  life  involved  in 
the  production  of  coal.  Such  explosions 
are  not  imcommon,  even  though  few  ap- 
proach this  one  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
results.  They  constitute,  however,  only  one 
among  many  causes  of  death  to  miners. 


Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  men 
are  killed  in  the  process  of  procuring  coal. 
The  reader  of  this  paragraph  can  say  to 
himself,  with  the  assurance  of  approximat- 
ing the  truth,  that  yesterday  ten  men  were 
killed  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  country, 
that  ten  men  are  being  killed  to-day,  and 
that  to-morrow  ten  more  men  will  be 
killed.  Indeed,  the  daily  average  is  really 
higher  than  that,  for  the  mines  are  not 
worked  more  than,  on  an  average,  two 
hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year.  On 
every  working  day,  therefore,  fifteen 
miners  lose  their  lives.  This  loss  of  life 
.is  a  stain  upon  American  civilization.  It 
greatiy  exceeds  that  in  European  coun- 
tries. Mr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  the  expert  in 
charge  of  the  technologic  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has 
declared  in  a  recent  speech  that  **  the 
economic  conditions  upon  which  coal-min- 
ing is  based  in  this  country  are  funda- 
mentally bad,"  and  he  finds  the  evil  con- 
sequence of  these  conditions  evident  in 
the  "  increasing  waste  of  resources  and  the  " 
still  more  unpardonable  increasing  waste 
of  human  life — ^the  yearly  loss  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  tons  of  coal  and 
the  killing  and  injuring  yearly  of  from 
eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  men." 
He  attributes  these  evil  consequences  to 
a  ruinous  competitive  condition  which  is 
forcing  the  large  operator  **  to  mine  coal 
under  conditions  which  he  cannot  approve 
but  from  which  he  finds  no  escape." 
The  operator  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
out  from  the  mine  only  that  coal  which 
can  be  mined  most  cheaply,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  coal  in  a  condition  which 
"may  preclude  its  future  recovery." 
This  is  the  deliberate  statement  of  a 
public  official.  This  condition,  moreover, 
prevents  the  operator  from  expending 
money  in  improvements  and  facilities,  in 
wages,  and  in  the  training  of  the  men,  all 
of  wWch  would  result  in  the  saving  of 
life.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  coal 
mined  in  this  country  is  bituminous.  This 
coal  is  sold  at  the  mine  at  one  dollar  a 
ton.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  that 
price  could  be  increased  by  ten  cents  a 
ton  the  increase  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  coal-mining  a  sufficiendy  profitable 
industry  to  provide  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements. The  coal  operators,  how- 
ever, cannot  combine  to  raise  this  price 
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because  they  are  estopped  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
including  Mr.  Holmes,  to  whose  address 
we  have  referred,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  would  not  be  felt  by  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  the  great  coal  railways  that 
profit  now,  chiefly  by  the  prevalent  waste- 
ful and  inhuman  methods  of  mining  coal. 


_  The  Outlook   has  already 

WHAT   IS  THE  j       i 

nBMBDY  p  suggested  that  mine  own- 
ers and  managers  should 
be  held  responsible  by  law  for  notifying 
the  rescue  stations  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey whenever  an  explosion  occurs,  and 
should,  moreover,  be  required  by  law  to  do 
what  some  mining  companies  voluntarily 
do — maintain  a  corps  of  rescuers  at  the 
mine  and  suitable  facilities  for  rescue  work. 
These  remedies,  however,  apply  only  to 
one  cause  for  the  loss  of  life.  Most 
miners  are  killed  one  by  one  or  in  small 
groups.  To  falling  coal  from  improperly 
timbered  roofs,  premature  blasts  or  blasts 
that  have  hung  fire,  and  other  such 
causes,  is  attributable  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  deaths.  To  avoid  such  casu- 
alties stricter  mining  laws  are  necessary. 
Mining  should  be  recognized  by  the  law  as 
a  hazardous  industry',  and  in  it  only  com- 
petent men,  tested  by  an  examination, 
should  be  permitted.  Illinois  has  such 
a  law ;  and  though  it  does  not  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  law,  because  men 
already  employed  in  the  mines  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  law  were  exempt 
by  virtue  of  holding  a  certificate  of  serv- 
ice, the  State  has  received  benefit  in 
part.  The  death  rate  in  the  mines  in 
Illinois  is  much  below  the  average  of  that 
which  prevails  in  the  mining  States. 
Such  limitation  upon  the  employment 
of  men  in  the  mines  would  not  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  industry,  inasmuch  as  the 
men  now  employed  are  in  enforced  idle- 
ness a  hundred  days  in  the  year.  The 
value  of  the  miners'  organizations  is  proved 
by  figures.  In  the  nine  States  where 
coal  miners  are  thoroughly  organized 
the  number  of  men  kiUed  per  one 
thousand  employed  is  2.47.  In  the  two 
States  where  about  half  of  the  men  are 
organized  the  number  killed  per  thou- 
sand is  5.07.  In  the  four  States  where 
'■^-  "^^iners  are  virtually    all  unorganized 


the  number  per  thousand  is  9.49.     This 
contrast  is  not  due  to  physical  conditions, 
for  it  is  to  be  found  in  neighboring  States. 
Indeed,  the  highest  average  of  deaths  is 
supplied  by  West  Virginia,  where  the  phys- 
ical  conditions,  the    nature  of  the  roof, 
the  character  of  the  coal,  etc.,  are  of  the 
best,  but  where  the  men  are  unorganized. 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  State  which 
has  the   highest  average  in  the  partially 
organized  group  has  a  lower  average  than 
the  lowest  in  the   unorganized  group,  and 
the  State  which  has  the  highest  average  in 
the  organized  group   has  a  lower  average 
than  the  lowest  in  the  partially  organized 
group.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  coal 
miners*    unions    have     been    institutions 
for  the  saving  of  human  life.     The  reason 
for   this   is   twofold:    in    the   first  place, 
the  miner  who  belongs  to  a  union  can  re- 
fuse to  take  an  unnecessary  risk  because 
he  knows  that,  if  he  is  called  to  an  account 
or  discharged,  his  case  will  become  a  com- 
mon cause ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
miners'  organizations   have  secured  better 
laws   and    better    enforcement   of    laws 
through   political  influence    and   through 
influence    upon  public  opinion.      Appar- 
ently most  of  the  remedies  must   come 
from   the  States  ;  but   one   remedy   can 
come   from    the   National   Government; 
Congress  can  and   ought   to   establish  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Q 
The  movement  for  the 
ALABAMA  RBjBCTs    prohibition  of  the  man- 
ufacture     and   sale    of 
alcoholic  liquors,  which 
seemed  to  be  sweeping  through  the  South 
and   meeting  only  ineffectual  opposition, 
has  received  a  check  in  Alabama.     The 
State  Legislature  had  passed  a  measure 
which  would  have   made  prohibition  not 
merely  statutory,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  also  Constitu- 
tional. This  proposed  amendment  was  last 
week  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  it  was 
decisively  defeated.  As  in  other  prohibition 
elections  in  Southern  States,  there  was  not 
only  the  usual  interest  among  the  voters, 
but  there  was  the  added  excitement  caused 
by  the  participation  of  women  and  children 
in  the  campaign,  and  even  in  electioneer- 
ing on  election  day.     It  has  become  almost 
an    expected   thing   that  at   such   times 
women  and  children  should  gather,  march, 
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sing,  and  pray  in  the  streets.  So  they 
did  in  Birmingham.  The  anti-prohibition 
forces,  however,  on  this  occasion  fought 
with  somewhat  similar  weapons.  Near 
the  polling-places  they  established  brass 
bands  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming 
the  prayers  and  songs  of  their  opponents. 
Counties  which  have  on  their  own  account 
voted  out  the  saloon  refused  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  establishing  Constitu- 
tional State  prohibition.  Some  people  in 
Alabama  attribute  the  defeat  in  part  to 
the  alleged  fear  on  the  part  of  farmers 
that  the  provision  in  the  amendment 
enabling  the  Legislature  to  decide  where 
liquors  should  not  be  stored  might  lead  to 
the  invasion  of  their  houses  by  inspectors. 

Q 

Can  women  alone  strike, 
STRIKE       ^^^  strike  successfully  ?     This 

much-discussed  question  in  the 
labor  world  is  now  being  tested  on  a  large 
scale  in  New  York  City,  where  there  is  in 
progress  the  largest  strike  of  women  in 
the  history  of  American  industrial  difficul- 
ties, that  of  the  Ladies'  Waist  Makers. 
In  this  strike  there  are  engaged,  or  were 
at  its  height,  40,000  women,  for  the  most 
part  Jewish  and  Italian  girls  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.  To  the  on- 
looker the  notable  feature  of  this  strike  has 
been  the  size  of  the  uprising  compared  to 
the  smallness  of  the  union,  for  at  the  out- 
set the  union  numbered  but  little  more 
than  a  thousand  members ;  but  this  very 
spontaneity  of  the  strike,  say  the  strikers, 
is  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  grievances 
they  have  for  years  suffered.  These 
grievances  it  is  difficult  to  state  concisely 
for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  a  chaotic 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  trade,  which 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  several  hundred 
small  employers,  there  is  littie  uniform- 
ity of  conditions  in  the  various  shops  ;  in 
some  shops  the  conditions  are  unspeak- 
ably bad  from  the  standpoint  of  wages, 
hours,  and  sanitation.  In  some  of  the  best 
shops  the  conditions  are  not  complained 
of,  and  the  girls  are  striking  mainly  in 
sympathy  and  for  the  recognition  of  the 
union.  But,  roughly,  the  girls  claim  that 
they  are  required  to  work  from  ten  to 
eleven  hours  and  frequendy  are  required 
to  work  in  the  evenings,  and  that  their 
wages  are  too  small,  and  are,  in  a  large 


proportion  of  the  cases,  paid  upon  an 
irregular  and  unfair  basis.  Since  there 
has  been  practically  no  organization  among 
the  workers,  the  wages  of  each  girl  have 
been  the  result  of  an  individual  bargain 
between  her  and  her  employer,  with  the 
consequence  that  a  girl's  wages  have  de- 
pended largely  upon  her  skill  as  a  bar- 
gainer, and  with  the  further  consequence 
that  in  the  same  shop  girls  were  paid  dif- 
ferent rates  for  doing  the  same  work. 
Another  wage  complaint  is  based  on  what 
the  girls  call  the  "  bundle  system  ; "  the 
employer  gives  out  a  bundle  of  work  to  a 
girl,  and,  when  she  returns  the  completed 
work,  gives  her  a  ticket,  which  she  can 
turn  into  cash  on  pay-day.  If  this  ticket 
is  lost,  the  girl  has  no  claim  on  the  boss 
for  the  work  which  the  girl  has  done. 
The  girls  claim  that  the  bosses  count 
upon  the  girls  losing  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  tickets  as  a  source  of  additional 
profit  to  themselves,  and  purposely  make 
the  tickets  small  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
loss.  In  contradiction  of  the  girls'  com- 
plaint against  low  wages  some  of  the  em- 
ployers have  shown  their  books  to  report- 
ers, and  these  books  revealed  to  the 
newspaper  the  apparently  astonishing 
fact  that  some  of  the  girls  were  getting 
$30,  $35,  and  even  more  a  week.  But 
these  high  wages  are  not  exactly  what 
they  seem.  In  shops  where  these  appar- 
endy  high  wages  are  paid  there  exists  a 
"  sub-contracting  system,"  and  there  may 
be  three  or  four  times  as  many  girls  actu- 
ally employed  as  appear  upon  the  pay-roll. 
It  seems  that  the  boss  hires  one  girl,  and 
that  she  engages  two  or  three  or  four  oth- 
ers to  work  under  her.  On  his  books 
the  boss  recognizes  the  first  girl  alone, 
and  in  her  name  he  pays  the  wages  of 
the  group  ;  so  what  seem  to  be  the  re- 
markably high  wages  of  Rebecca  Silver- 
stein  and  Vittoria  Tarentalli  are  in  reality 
the  earnings  of  four  or  ^\q:  girls.  This 
system  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  the 
girls  ;  they  declare  it  results  not  only  in  low 
wages,  but  begets  complications  and  dif- 
ficulties among  themselves. 

m 


THE    HISTORY  OF 
THE    STRIKE 


There  have    been   spo- 
radic   attempts    of   the 
workers    in    the    shirt- 
waist industr}^  in  the  past  to  improve  their 

conditions,  but  their  endea^jc^m  have  cor" 
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to  nothing,  owing  to  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. The  present  strike  is,  of  course, 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions,  but  the 
girls  realize  that  a  preliminary  step  to  suc- 
cess is  the  formation  of  a  strong  union 
and  the  gaining  of  recognition  for  it.  In 
reality,  therefore,  the  struggle  on  the  girls' 
part  is  mainly  for  organization,  and  on  the 
bosses'  part  is  mainly  against  the  unioniza- 
tion of  the  girls.  Three  months  ago  the 
girls  in  some  of  the  large  shops  began  to 
join  the  then  weak  Ladies'  Waist  Makers' 
Union.  The  bosses  learned  of  this  move 
and  endeavored  to  check  it.  The  situation 
that  evolved  in  one  shop,  the  first  one  in 
which  trouble  broke  out,  is  worth  recit- 
ing as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  taken  to  oppose 
the  organization  of  the  girls.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany learned  that  some  of  their  girls 
had  joined  the  union.  One  of  the  firm 
appeared  before  the  girls  and  told  them 
in  kind  phrases  that  the  Company  was 
friendly  to  the  union,  that  they  desired  to 
encourage  it,  and,  that  they  might  better 
give  assistance,  they  would  like  to  know 
what  girls  belonged  to  it.  The  girls,  taken 
in  by  this  speech,  acknowledged  their 
membership ;  only,  instead  of  a  few  that 
the  Company  had  thought  to  discover 
and  weed  out,  it  developed  that  150  girls 
were  members.  That  evening  they  were 
told,  in  the  same  kind  way,  that,  because 
of  a  lull  in  the  trade,  due  to  uncertainty 
as  to  fashions  in  sleeves,  there.  *7as  for 
the  time  being  no  more  work.  The 
girls  took  their  discharge  without  suspi- 
cion ;  but  the  next  morning  they  saw  in 
the  newspaper  advertisements  of  the 
Company  asking  for  shirt-waist  operators 
at  once.  Their  eyes  opened  by  this, 
the  girls  picketed  the  shops  and  told 
the  girls  who  answered  the  advertisement 
that  the  shop  was  on  strike.  The 
Company  retaliated  by  hiring  thugs  to 
intimidate  the  girls,  and  for  several 
Vv'eeks  the  picketing  girls  were  being 
constantly  attacked  and  beaten.  These 
milks  were  followed  by  wholesale  arrests 
of  strikers,  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  girls 
being  arrested  daily.  In  New  York  State 
picketing  is  legal  so  long  as  the  pickets 
do  not  obstruct  the  streets,  do  not  touch 
orkers,  and  do  not  use  abusive  lan- 
The  strikers  claim  that  there  was 


some  secret  arrangement  between  the 
Company,  the  police  on  guard  about  the 
factory,  and  the  police  magistrate.  At  any 
rate,  every  girl  so  arrested,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  fined  from  one  to  ten  dollars, 
and  not  one  of  the  girls'  assailants  was 
punished.  The  one  exception  referred  to 
was  Miss  Mary  Dreier,  the  President  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
New  York,  who  is  a  woman  of  wealth  and 
prominent  socially.  While  assisting  in  the 
picketing  she  was  arrested  with  other 
pickets  and  haled  to  court.  Here,  before 
the  case  came  to  trial,  the  policeman 
learned  Miss  Dreier's  identity.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  was  a  rich  lady  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  in  dismay.  "I'd  never  have 
arrested  you  in  the  world  1"  And,  though 
she  was  equally  guilty  with  the  others,  he 
refused  to  bring  her  case  before  the  mag- 
istrate. One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  strike  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
representatives  of  the  Woriian's  Suffrage 
and  the  Socialist  movements. 
S 
The   specific   demands   of 

THE  STRIKERS'       ^i  r      ..         *U  J 

DEMANDS  these  forty  thousand  wo- 
men are  for  a  fif t>^-two-hour 
week,  a  uniform  scale  of  prices,  doing  away 
with  the  ticket  and  sub-contracting  system, 
and,  above  all,  the  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  majority  of  the  employers  are  will- 
ing to  concede  these  demands,  and  before 
the  end  of  last  week  the  employers  in 
over  a  hundred  and  sixty  shops  signed 
the  agreements  with  their  employees,  and 
over  fourteen  thousand  of  the  strikers 
resumed  work.  There  were  probably  by 
that  time  less  than  a  hundred  shops  in 
which  a  settlement  had  not  been  reached. 
In  these  shops,  however,  the  employers, 
and  they  are  the  most  powerful  ones, 
while  willing  to  accede  to  some  of  the 
demands,  and  to  treat  with  the  girls  as  in- 
dividuals, declare  that  they  will  never 
recognize  the  union.  The  girls  declare 
that  the  employers  have  had  years  in 
which  to  treat  with  them  as  incfividuals, 
but  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so,  conse- 
quently they  are  going  to  fight  for  organ- 
ization to  the  end.  So  it  seems  likely 
that  a  bitter  struggle  is  still  ahead.  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  that  struggle,  whether 
the  establishment  of  the  union  .by  the 
girls  or  its  destruction  by  the  bosses,  it  is 
at  this  stage  impossible  to  foresee.     At 
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present  the  most  noteworthy  result  is  that, 
whereas  a  few  weeks  back  not  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  Ladies*  Waist 
Makers  were  in  the  union,  now  the  mem- 
bership includes  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
workers,  and  the  others  are  coming  in  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  join. 


A  GOOD   CITIZEN 


It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  talk  of  New  York's 
"  merchant  princes."  To-day  that  mer- 
chant is  the  most  honored  who  is  the  best 
democrat  in  that  he  has  most  at  heart  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  his  city.  Such  a 
man  was  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy, 
and  such  a  man,  in  a  different  way,  was 
Charles  Stewart  Smith,  who  died  last 
week.  Against  these  citizens  no  "  anti- 
capitalistic  "  clamor  is  heard;  no  one 
dares  or  cares  to  call  their  wealth  "ill- 
gotten;"  what  was  well  earned,  more- 
over, has  been  well  used.  Mr.  Smith 
'  came  to  New  York,  a  New  England  lad, 
son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  and, 
without  special  influence  or  financial  back- 
ing, became  a  successful  and  finally  a 
wealthy  merchant  But  his  self-develop- 
ment, in  art  and  public  affairs  was  with 
intelligent  purpose  pushed  forward  by 
him  to  keep  pace  with  his  commercial 
knowledge.  When  he  went  to  Europe  as 
a  buyer,  he  studied  art,  and  in  his  matu- 
rity he  was  a  sound  art  critic,  a  collector 
of  note,  and  in  particular  a  patron  and 
advocate  of  American  painters.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  New  York's  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  and  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  the  opening  of  the  Museum  on  Sunday 
afternoons — against  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion that  now  seems  almost  archaic. 
From  his  early  days  also  Charles  Stewart 
Smith  stood  for  the  political  and  financial 
integrity  of  the  city.  As  President  of 
New  York's  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
eight  times  re-elected,  he  did  much  to  give 
to  the  utterances  of  that  body  dignity  and 
weight.  Political  office  he  never  sought, 
nor  would  he  yield  to  suggestions  that  he 
should  be  a  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty 
and  Governorship,  but  he  willingly  be- 
came Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  which  brought  about  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  William  L.  Strong  as 
Mayor,  and  was  prominent  in  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  when  Seth  Low  was  nomi- 


nated. He  served  the  public  also  effect- 
ively as  a  member  of  the  first  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  and  was  director  or 
trustee  of  several  philanthropic  as  well 
as  financial  bodies.  Thus  in  many  ways 
he  served  the  city  and  its  citizens,  unos- 
tentatiously, without  the  least  attempt  at 
notoriety-seeking,  sanely,  wisely,  and 
always  as  a  broad-minded,  cultivated  man 
of  taste  and  judgment.  Personally  Mr. 
Smith  was  of  a  genial,  social  nature,  and 
few  New  Yorkers  have  had  more  or  truer 
friends.  This  type  of  citizen  is  not  quite 
so  rare  as  some  imagine,  but  it  is  a  high 
type,  and  in  it  largely  lies  a  city's  hope. 


Whether  the  mirror  is 

THE    LABOR   PROBLEM       111.  1  1 

ON  THE  STAGE  '^^^^  ^oo  closely  up 
to  nature  in  the  play 
entitled  "  Strife,"  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy, 
the  well-known  English  novelist,  which  is 
now  being  given  at  the  New  Theater  in 
New  York  City,  may  be  open  to  question. 
"  Strife  "  has  been  called  a  great  play.  A 
great  play,  however,  does  not  present  a 
mere  transcript  of  actual  life  on  the  stage, 
but  rather  life  as  interpreted  by  imag- 
inative art.  "  Transfigured  realism,"  not 
reality,  must  be  the  aim  of  the  playwright. 
"  Strife  "  is  a  play,  so  to  speak,  of  the  re- 
porter and  the  photographer,  rather  than 
of  the  poet  or  the  dramatist.  But  within 
its  limitations  its  author  presents  his 
theme  with  wonderful  vividness  and  power. 
Labor  and  capital  are  the  antagonists 
whose  struggle  gives  the  play  its  name. 
A  great  strike- war  is  being  waged.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposing  forces  are  ready 
to  battle  to  the  death,  and  their  non- 
compromising  spirit  brings  starvation  and 
death  to  the  workers  and  financial  ruin 
to  the  capitalists.  Roberts,  the  union 
lead^,  in  his  fierce  animosity  to  his  em- 
j)loyers  represents,  we  believe,  an  obso- 
lescent type  of  the  labor  leader,  but  Mr. 
Albert  Bruning,  who  impersonated  the 
character,  presented  with  rare  intelligence 
the  alternating  ferocity  and  tenderness  of 
a  passionate  nature  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
misery  and  injustice.  Mr.  Louis  Calvert, 
as  the  president  of  the  corporation,  was 
most  effective  as  the  iron  man  of  affairs, 
who  has  crushed  his  labor  enemies  once 
and  means  to  do  it  again,  but  who  is 
broken   by   circumstances  at   last.     The 
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intelligent  impersonation  of  these  two 
characters  was  typical  of  the  performance 
of  almost  the  entire  cast.  The  marked 
effect  of  this  tragical  play  on  its  audience 
at  the  New  Theater  must  prove  even  to 
the  most  skeptical  the  genuinely  educative 
power  of  the  mcxiem  drama.  Though 
its  lesson  was  not  obtruded,  probably  no 
one  who  sees  **  Strife "  leaves  without 
being  convinced  that  the  attitude  of  con- 
ciliation in  labor  disputes  is  the  only  one 
that  is  socially  defensible. 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
soSSS^MAss      ought      to      have      been 

crowded  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week.  That  it  was  not 
seems  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  musical 
taste  of  the  city.  It  must  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation, however,  that  there  was  simul- 
taneously opera  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
Manhattan  Opera-Houses  and  a  concert 
by  a  very  competent  string  quartette,  the 
Olive  ^Mead  Quartette,  at  Mendelssohn 
Hall ;  and  that  opera  had  been  given  at 
the  New  Theater  in  the  afternoon.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  considered  creditable 
that,  even  though  Carnegie  Hall  was  not 
crowded  at  the  same  time,  it  contained  a 
good-sized  audience  to  listen  to  a  choral 
work.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  as  if  those 
who  really  delight  in  music  for  its  own 
sake  would  forego  hearing  such  well-worn 
operas  as  "  Trovatore  "  and  "  Pagliacci  "  for 
the  rare  chance  of  listening  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  choral  compositions,  Bee- 
thoven's "  Missa  Solemnis. "  A  great  paint- 
ing, if  it  is  accessible  at  all,  hangs  where 
the  eyes  can  feast  upon  it  as  long  as  they 
will,  and  again  and  again ;  but  a  great 
musical  composition  exists  for  most  of  us 
only  at  the  moment  of  its  performance. 
Even  those  who  by  reading  a  score  can 
hear  with  their  eyes  do  not  receive  quite 
the  vivid  impression  from  a  masterpiece 
of  music  that  they  do  when  it  lives  in  even 
a  fairly  adequate  performance.  Now  the 
"  Missa  Solemnis,"  which  was  completed  in 
1823,  has  been  given  only  four  times  in 


New  York— iii  1872,  in  1882,  in  1905, 
and,  finally,  last  week.  Of  the  five  other 
performances  in  the  United  States  during 
the  eighty-six  years  of  its  existence,  three 
occurred  in  Cincinnati  and  two  in  Boston. 
Yet  this  great  mass  is  one  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  musical  literature,  a  product 
of  Beethoven's  ripest  experience  and 
deepest  feelings,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
few  greatest  choral  compositions  of  all 
ages.  One  naturally  compares  tliis  Sol- 
emn Mass  in  I)  with  Bach's  colossal  B 
minor  Mass  and  with  the  mighty  German 
Requiem  of  Brahms.  In  comparison 
with  these,  Beethoven's  work  in  one  re- 
spect is  inferior.  Both  Bach  and  Brahms 
respect  the  limitation  of  the  means  they 
used ;  but  Beethoven,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, transcends  his  medium.  He  taxes 
the  voices  of  the  chorus  at  times  beyond 
endurance,  with  an  effect  that  is  painful 
to  the  hearer.  Perhaps  a  chorus  of 
trained  soloists  would  be  vocally  equal  to 
the  task,  but  they  would  be  scarcely  will- 
ing to  sink  individual  glory  for  the  com- 
mon effect.  What  is  needed  for  this  is  a 
chorus  angelic  not  only  in  voice  but  in  dis- 
position. At  times,  too,  Beethoven,  as  in 
parts  of  the  Gloria,  in  his  efforts  to  reach 
heights  of  exaltation,  succeeds  principally 
in  being  shrill.  On  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing in  Bach  surpasses  the  sublimity  of 
certain  passages  and  the  rich  weaving  of 
tones  in  others.  Those  who  seek  in  this 
mass  for  tunes,  or  even  for  the  simple  and 
haunting  motives  that  abound  in  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies,  will  be  disappointed  ; 
but  those  who  find  satisfaction  of  the 
loftiest  kind  in  the  expression  of  emotion 
restrained  and  controlled  by  subtle  and 
massive  beauty  of  form  will  find  it  here. 
The  performance  by  the  Oratorio  Society 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch  was  remarkably  successful.  That 
it  impressed  the  hearers  was  evident  by  the 
demeanor  of  the  audience.  The  enjoy- 
ment it  gave  was  not  the  sort  that  craves 
expression  in  wild  applause,  but  that 
shows  itself  in  the  desire  to  let  a  deep 
impression  remain  unettaced. 
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The  two  most  burning  questions  before 
the  country  the  President  reserves  for 
future  treatment  in  special  Messages — 
the  needed  amendments  for  our  inter- State 
legislation  and  needed  legislation  for  the 
conservation  of  our  National  resources. 
This  leaves  his  Message  more  like  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne  than  were  any 
of  the  Messages  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
not  less  explicit,  but  it  is  less  electrical. 

.  Over  a  third  of  the  Message  is 

Relati^s  devoted  to  foreign  relations, 
and  their  condition  is  con- 
cisely stated  in  the  opening  sentence : 
"  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  Governments  have  continued  upon 
the  normal  basis  of  amity  and  good  under- 
standing, and  are  very  generally  satisfac- 
tory." The  most  important  matters  noted 
in  this  portion  of  the  Message  are  the  ref- 
erence of  the  fisheries  controversy  between 
America  and  Canada  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal— the  first  case  involving  such  great 
international  questions  which  has  been  so 
submitted ;  the  reference  of  the  boun- 
dary question  between  the  two  countries 
to  arbitratiDn.  and  the  similar  reference 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  a  question  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Venezuela.  No 
new  light  is  thrown  on  the  Nicaraguan 
problem ;  none  on  the  problems  of  the 
Far  East,  except  the  official  declaration 
that  no  monopoly  was  intended  by  the 
Chinese-Japanese  Treaty  respecting  Man- 
churia, and  that  no  apprehension  is  felt  re- 
specting a  mutual  adjustment  for  a  co-oper- 
ative control  of  the  coming  of  Japanese 
laborers  into  the  United  States.  How 
much  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
President's  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  "  the  apprehension  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  said  to 
have  already  disappeared,"  and  that  doc- 
trine should  not  be  permitted  to  operate 
for  the  perpetuation  of  irresponsible  Gov- 
ernments on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular 
though  not  the  most  im- 
portant suggestion  in  the  Message  is  the 
President's  report  that  the  estimates  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  forty-two  millions  less 


Economies 


than  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year;  of  course  the  saving  on  the  estimates 
of  that  year  is  even  greater.  The  Presi- 
dent is  justified  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  act  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
present  estimates  have  been  prepared 
with  expectation  that  they  will  be  further 
reduced.  Coupled  with  this  report  of 
immediate  economies  is  the  statement 
that  the  Administration  is  carrying  out  a 
work  begun  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
a  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in  order  to 
prevent  duplication,  improve  efficiency, 
and  get  rid  of  needless  or  worn-out  em- 
ployees. For  this  purpose  some  plan  of 
civil  pensions  for  old  employees  in  order 
that  younger  and  more  energetic  servants 
may  be  substituted  is  indispensable. 

T  'ff  d  ^^^  "^^^^  important 
Lcgal"Rcfonn  recommendations  of  the 
Message  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  tariff,  legal  reform,  postal 
reform,  ship  subsidy,  and  public  health. 
The  President  does  not  fear  a  tariff  war. 
The  power  reposed  in  the  President  to 
enforce  the  meximum  duties  against  any 
country  which  has  enacted  duties  unduly 
discriminating  against  the  United  States 
he  hopes  need  never  be  employed  except 
to  secure  by  friendly  negotiations  the 
elimination  from  the  laws  of  any  other 
country  of  such  discriminations  against  the 
United  States  as  may  have  been  imposed 
without  good  reason.  He  does  not 
recommend  any  immediate  further  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff.  He  hopes  to  secure 
from  the  Tariff  Board  already  appointed 
such  facts  and  figures  as  will  enable 
Congress  to  base  its  future  revision  on 
accurate  knowledge.  "The  amount  of 
misinformation  that  creeps  into  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  in  respect  to  tariff 
fates  is  such  as  to  require  the  kind  of 
investigation  that  I  have  directed  the 
Tariff  Board  to  make,  an  investigation 
undertaken  wholly  without  respect  to  the 
effect  which  the  facts  may  have  in  call- 
ing for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  of 
duty."  Changes  in  judicial  procedure  to 
reduce  expenses  and  facilitate  despatch 
constitute,  in  the  President's  judgment, 
"  the  greatest  need  in  our  American  insti- 
tutions." As  compared  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  English  courts  the  delays  in 
our  courts  "  seefrh  archaic  and  barbarous," 
and  he  asks  authority  to  provide  for  a 
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Federal  Commission  to  recommend  amend- 
melits  to  cure  these  defects.  He  also 
recommends  definite  legislation  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledge  of  the  Republican 
party  to  put  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  granting  of  injunc- 
tions. He  would  forbid  such  injunctions 
without  previous  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  "  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  delay  neces- 
sary to  give  such  notice  and  hearing  would 
result  in  irreparable  injury  to  the  com- 
plainant, and  unless  also  the  court  shall, 
from  the  evidence,  make  a  written  find- 
ing .  .  .  which  shall  define  the  injury, 
state  why  it  is  irreparable,  and  shall  also 
endorse  on  the  order  issued  the  date  and 
the  hour  of  the  issuance  of  the  order." 
Even  then  he  would  have  the  injunction 
expire  after  seven  days  unless  renewed 
after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
With  both  these  recommendations  The 
Outlook  is  in  hearty  accord,  and  it  hopes 
they  will  be  adopted. 

It  is  also  in  accord  with  the  rec- 

^^!1L«  ommendation  of  the  establisb- 
Keiorm  .  ,  .  ,       i 

ment  of  postal   savmgs  banks, 

which  we  believe,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  private  savings  banks,  would  increase 
their  business  and  multiply  their  number. 
But  The  Outlook  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  President's  recommendation  of  post- 
age reform.  To  cure  the  post-office  deficit 
he  proposes  to  make  a  difference  between 
postal  rates  for  magazines  and  for  news- 
papers, because  the  average  distance 
over  which  newspapers  are  delivered  to 
their  customers  is  291  miles,  while  the 
average  haul  of  magazines  is  1,049.  In 
our  judgment,  we  want  more  simplified, 
not  more  complicated,  rates  of  postage. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  of  all  civilized  Governments,  is  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  regardless  of  the 
distance  over  which  the  mail  matter  is 
carried.  To  determine  the  rate  by  the 
actual  or  the  average  distance  would  be  a 
step  backward.  The  first  step  in  postal 
reform  is  to  charge  to  the  departments, 
including  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  all  the  matter  which  is 
now  carried  free  for  them.  We  should 
then  know  what  the  real  post-offioe  deficit 
is.  The  second  reform  is  a  division  of  all 
mail  matter  into  three  classes — sealed  let- 
ters, unsealed  printed  matter,  and  merchan- 


dise, each  with  its  own  rate  of  postage. 
We  recommend  to  the  President's  con- 
sideration the  admirable  Annual  Report 
of  Postmaster  General  Meyer,  issued  in 
the  fall  of  1907.  Nor  do  we  agree 
with  the  President's  recommendation  of 
ship  subsidy.  With  characteristic  frank- 
ness, he  impliedly  admits  that  legitimate 
payment  for  foreign  mails  would  be  only 
''''perhaps  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  ex- 
penditures which  might  first  be  tentatively 
applied  to  this  method  of  inducing  Anjeri- 
can  capital  to  undertake  the  establishment 
of  American  lines  of  steamships."  For 
the  promotion  of  American  commerce  we 
should  do  much  better  to  follow  the  Ger- 
man example  of  free  ships  than  the  Eng- 
lish example  of  subsidized  ships.  Per 
contra^  The  OuUook  heartily  agrees  with 
the  President's  recommendations  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health, 
of  Congressional  legislation  to  suppress 
the  recruiting  of  prostitutes  from  the 
streams  of  immigration  into  this  country, 
for  the  government  of  Alaska  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  not  an  elected  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  for  such  a  reform  of 
army  organization  as  will  make  it  possible 
to  retire  officers  who  are  not  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  duty,  but  who  do  not  show 
such  aptitude  and  skill  as  to  justify  their 
remaining  in  the  service  as  a  bar  to  the 
promotion  of  more  efficient  men. 

President  Roosevelt's  Messages  were 
in  effect  addressed  to  the  people,  though 
in  form  to  the  Congress.  He  compelled 
public  attention,  excited  public  interest, 
and  created  public  pressure  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  reforms  desired.  President 
Taft's  Message  is  addressed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  form  to  Congress.  It  will  at- 
tract no  such  widespread  attention,  excite 
no  such  general  interest,  and  do  littie  to 
create  a  public  pressure  on  the  Congress. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  more 
militant  and  compelling  or  the  more  pacific 
and  persuasive  method  is  more  effectual 
in  actually  securing  results.  And  for  the 
determination  of  that  question  we  must 
await  the  President's  special  Messages  on 
Inter-State  Commerce  and  on  the  Conser- 
vation of  Natural  Resources.  For  it  is 
on  these  two  questions  that  the  special 
interests  and  the  public  interests  are  in 
most  palpable  collision. 
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In  "The  Winter's  Tale, "at  the  summons 
of  Paulina  the  statue  of  Hermione  de- 
scends from  the  pedestal,  and,  behold, 
it  is  a  living  woman.  Like  magic  have 
George  F.  Parker  and  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  wrought.  Grover  Cleveland  at 
their  word  ceases  to  be  a  mere  public  man 
and  becomes  what  is  far  higher — a  Man. 
Our  public  men  we  put  upon  a  pedestal. 
We  know  them  only  by  their  public  acts. 
They  are  simply  the  embodiment  of  cer- 
tain political  opinions,  the  individualiza- 
tion of  a  party.  Thus  Americans  know 
Grover  Cleveland  by  his  relation  to  Civil 
Service  Reform,  the  Tariff,  Pensions, 
America's  relation  to  Hawaii,  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  the  Venezuelan  controversy. 
According  to  their  opinions  on  these  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  is  their  estimate  of 
the  man.  The  pens  of  Mr.  Parker  and 
of  Mr.  Gilder  show  us  the  man  at  work 
and  at .  play — his  methods,  his  spirit,  his 
temperament,  in  a  word,  his  humanity. 
Their  sketches  are  those  of  intimate 
friends  who  do  not  exaggerate  his  virtues 
but  who  scarcely  recognize  his  faults. 
They  are  not  eulogistic,  but  neither  are 
they  critical.  We  do  not  here  attempt  an 
independent  portrait;  we  only  convert 
their  portrait  into  a  miniature. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  by  temperament 
a  conservative.  His  political  reforms 
were  a  recall  of  the  people  to  the  princi- 
ples and  traditions  of  an  earlier  time. 
He  would  not  have  denied  that  there  are 
new  duties  for  new  days,  but  what  inter- 
ested him  was  a  faithful  performance  of 
those  duties  which  belong  to  all  days. 
This  conservatism  was  at  once  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  his  religious  faith.  "  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,"  says  Mr. 
Parker,  "  *  The  Bible  is  good  enough  for 
me  :  just  the  old  book  under  which  I  was 
brought  up.  I  do  not  want  notes  or 
criticisms  or  explanations  about  author- 
ship or  origin,  or  even  cross-references. 
I  do  not  need  them  or  understand  them, 
and  they  confuse  me.'  " 

This  conservatism  extended  to  methods 
as  well  as  to  opinions.     "  The  political,  or, 

«  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland.  By  George 
F.  Parker,  A.M.,  LL.D.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  ,  .  ..       „ 

Grover  Cleveland i  A  Record  of  Friendship.  By 
Richard  Watson  Gilder.  The  Century  Magazine  for 
August-November,  1909. 


as  he  ought  rather  to  be  termed,  the  parti- 
san preacher  was  his  pet  aversion."  But 
this  conservatism  was  not  accompanied  by 
sectarian  narrowness.  "  He  was  tolerant, 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  those  varieties  of 
opinion  which  enter  into  the  outward  work 
of  the  Christian  faith."  Nor  was  his  relig- 
ion an  external  form  or  a  mere  traditional 
inheritance ;  it  was  a  living  faith,  as  fre- 
quent references  in  his  private  letters  to 
Mr.  Gilder  make  clear.  "  In  the  work  of 
public  life  and  effort,"  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Gilder,  '*  God  has  never  failed  to  clearly 
make  known  to  me  the  path  of  duty." 
This  sentence,  with  one  other — almost  the 
last  words  that  were  heard  to  fall  from 
his  lips,  "  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  do 
right " — constitutes  the  key  to  his  char- 
acter and  the  explanation  of  his  remark- 
able career. 

If  spontaneity  is  essential  to  genius, 
Grover  Cleveland  was  not  a  genius  ;  but 
if  genius  is  what  it  has  been  defined  to 
be,  "capacity  for  hard  work,"  he  pos- 
sessed it  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  a  hard 
worker.  "  In  his  seventeenth  year," 
says  Miss  Crosby,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately at  that  age,  "  every  moment  of  his 
spare  time  was  given  to  the  hardest  kind 
of  study.  He  was  a  persistent  reader, 
devoting  much  of  his  attention  to  history, 
and  developing  even  in  those  days  some- 
thing of  a  bent  in  law,  which  he  was  finally 
to  make  his  calling."  If  in  his.  subsequent 
life  he  did  not  continue  .to  be  a  great 
reader,  it  was  because  more  imperative 
duties  left  him  no  time,  and  in  reading,  as 
in  everything  he  did,  he  was  painstaking, 
thorough,  and  deliberate.  He  never  ac- 
quired the  art  of  skimming  a  book — or 
anything  else. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
before  he  was  a  voter.  Dr.  Parker 
quotes  him  as  saying  that  "before  I 
reached  my  majority  I  had  begun  work  in 
the  capacity  of  what  would  now  be  called 
a  practical  politician.  ...  As  the  result 
of  this  activity  I  began,  as  a  boy,  the  work 
of  distributing  ballots,  standing  alongside 
the  veterans  of  my  party.  From  1858 
until  my  election  as  Mayor  in  1881,  I 
went  to  the  polls,  took  my  place,  ballots 
in  hand,  as  voluntary  helper  to  my  party 
and  its  candidates."  When,  therefore,  he 
became  a  Ref ormcandidate,  first  for  Sheriff, 
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then  for  Mayor,  then  for  Governor,  then 
for  President,  he  was  no  novice  bent  on 
trying  new  experiments.  **  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  impression,"  he  told  Mr. 
Parker,  "that  I  was  dealing  with  some- 
thing I  did  not  understand;  but  these 
men  little  knew  how  thoroughly  I  had 
been  trained,  and  how  I  often  laughed  in 
my  sleeve  at  their  antics."  He  knew 
very  thoroughly  the  professional  politicians 
and  their  methods,  but  he  also  knew,  what 
they  did  not  know,  that  "back  of  the 
machinery  with  which  they  screened  them- 
selves there  was  still  a  great  and  inter- 
ested mass  of  people  who  did  not  wait  for 
permission  to  form  their  opinions." 

It  was  because  this  great  and  interested 
mass  of  people  in  Buffalo  had  come  to 
have  confidence  in  him  that  he  was 
selected  by  the  Democratic  party  as  its 
candidate  for  the  offices,  first  of  Sheriff 
and  then  of  Mayor,  because  the  machine 
saw  in  him  a  drawing  card.  And  his 
straightforward  and  courageous  fight 
against  the  political  corruption  which  had 
previously  dominated  the  city  of  Buffalo 
made  him  known  as  a  good  candidate 
with  whom  to  oppose  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State.  His  election  as  Gov- 
ernor by  the  then  unparalleled  majority 
of  192,000  was  due  less  to  his  personal 
popularity — for  he  was  but  littie  known 
throughout  the  State — than  to  a  popular 
revolt  against  the  methods  of  the  Repub- 
lican machine ;  but  it  made  him  at  once 
an  inevitable  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  he  was  nominated  and  elected,  as. he 
had  been  to  the  Mayoralty  and  the  Gov- 
ernorship, without  effort  on  his  part.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  was, 
throughout  his  career,  more  important  to 
his  party  than  his  party  was  to  him.  Had 
it  followed  his  leadership,  it  would  not  be 
in  its  present  parlous  state.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Parker's 
volume  is  his  account  of  the  spontaneous 
movement  which  compelled  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's third  nomination,  in  spite  of  the 
Democratic  machine,  a  nomination  which 
resulted  in  his  second  election. 

In  his  office  he  steadfastiy  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  those  aids  on  which  not 
only  most  public  men  but  most  successful 
business  men  are  accustomed  to  rely.  He 
made  but  scant  use  of  the  stenographer, 
writing  nearly  all  his  innumerable  letters 


with  his  own  hand.  This  may  have. been 
because  he  could  not  acquire  the  art  of 
dictation.  But  he  also  refused  to  incor- 
porate in  his  Message  the  written  sugges- 
tions of  his  associates,  even  when  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  them  ;  he  always  had 
to  think  the  suggestion  over,  make  it  his 
own,  and  then  incorporate  it  in  his  own 
words,  or  else  omit  it  altogether.  After 
his  first  election,  yielding  to  the  persuasion 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  he  allowed  Mr.  Manton 
Marble  to  prepare  his  inaugural  address 
for  him.  But  he  subsequentiy  told  Mr. 
Parker  that  "whether  as  Mayor,  Gov- 
ernor, or  President,  that  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  ever  signed  -  anything  either 
enunciating  or  advocating  a  policy  which 
was  not  written  wholly  by  myself,"  and 
Mr.  Parker  adds  his  conviction  that 
nothing  in  all  Cleveland's  public  life 
caused  him  deeper  regret  than  the  one 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  his 
first  inaugural.  To  the  same  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  responsibility  for  another 
man's  work  was  due  his  invariable  custom, 
both  as  Governor  and  as  President,  of 
himself  examining  the  records  in  every 
case  of  application  for  pardon,  never  act- 
ing on  the  judgment  of  subordinates. 
Says  Mr.  Parker : 

All  the  illustrating  papers  were  to  accom- 
pany the  recommenaations  of  the  depart- 
ment :  the  petitions,  the  letters  from  judges 
or  jurymen;  the  previous  record  of  the  ap- 
plicant; the  time  that  had  elapsed  between 
his  arrest  and  his  conviction ;  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  and  of  his  work  before  sen- 
tence ;  nis  conduct,  and,  in  reality,  every 
fact  which  could  by  any  possibility  bear  upon 
the  case,  was  to  be  available,  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  was  needed.  When  this  record  was 
made  up  and  submitted,  he  would  still  keep 
me  for  hours  going  over  all  the  features 
entering  into  the  account  with  as  much  care 
as  if  he  were  himself  trying  the  ac(:used  in  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction. 

This  habit  of  personal  attention  to  all 
the  detailed  work  of  his  office  he  accom- 
plished only  by  denying  himself  the  sleep 
which  a  man  of  more  nervous  organization 
would  have  imperatively  required.  He . 
worked  at  his  desk  in  the  White  House 
habitually  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  often  until  three.  How  far  this  habit 
was  due  to  supereminent  conscientious- 
ness, how  far  to  temperament,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Mr.  Tilden  evidentiy  attrib- 
uted it  to  temperament     "  What  kind  of 
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a  man  is  this  Cleveland  ?"  he  was  once 
asked.  "  *  Oh/  was  the  reply,  in  that 
thin,  squeaky  voice  which  characterized 
his  later  years,  *  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  rather  do  something  badly  for 
himself  than  to  have  somebody  else  do  it 
well.' " 

That  this  spirit  of  patient  persistence 
in  whatever  he  undertook  was  tempera- 
mental is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
as  characteristic  of  his  play  as  of  his 
work.  "  Mr.  Cleveland,"  says  Mr.  Gilder, 
"  was  immoderate  in  only  two  things — his 
desk  work  and  his  fishing.  Over  and  over 
he  sat  up  until  near  morning  at  his  desk 
in  the  White  House ;  and  he  was  always 
willing  to  begin  fishing  and  never  appeared 
•to  be  quite  willing  to  stop."  In  a  friendly 
speech  at  a  neighborly  dinner  given  to  the 
ex-President  in  1895  Mr.  Gilder  said  : 

The  guest  we  know  to-day  will  fish  when  it 
shines  and  fish  when  it  rains ;  I  have  seen 
him  pull  up  bass  in  a  lively  thunder-storm 
and  refuse  to  be  driven  from  a  Cape  Cod 
pond  by  the  worst  hail-storm  I  ever  witnessed 
or  suffered.  He  will  fish  through  hunger 
a'nd  heat,  lightning  and  tempest.  When  the 
elder  and  wiser  Jefferson  and  I  will  go  off 
and  dry  our  clothes,  the  younger  Jefferson — 
our  Cape  Cod  Prince  Charley — and  the  ex- 
President  will  keep  on  while  light  holds  and 
bass  bite.  This  I  have  discovered  is  the 
secret  of  "  Cleveland  luck ;"  it  is  hard  work 
and  no  let  up. 

We  hope  that  this  brief  sketch  may 
send  some  readers  to  Mr.  Parker's  book 
and  Mr.  Gilder's  articles  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  one  who,  whatever 
estimate  history  may  finally  form  of  him 
as  a  statesman,  was  accounted  by  all  who 
knew  him  personally  and  without  previous 
prejudice  as  every  inch  a  man.  Our  own 
estimate  of  him  we  cannot  better  put  than 
in  his  own  modest  words  : 

...  I  honestiy  think,  my  dear  Gilder,  that 
there  are  things  in  my  life  and  career  that  if 
set  out  and  read  by  the  young  men  of  our 
country  might  be  of  benefit  to  a  generation 
soon  to  have  in  their  keeping  the  safety  and 
the  mission  of  our  nation. 

We  can  think  of  no  man  who  could 
have  written  that  life  so  well  as  Mr. 
Gilder,  and  no  better  contribution  which 
he  could  have  made  to  the  permanent 
literature  of  his  country  than  such  a  life 
of  Grover  Cleveland.  It  adds  poignancy 
to  the  universal  sorrow  in  Mr.  Gilder's 
death  that  he  did  not  live  to  write  such  a 
biography. 


POET  AND  PRIEST 

In  one  of  his  early  essays  Carlyle  char- 
acterized Schiller  as  a  priest  among  poets. 
Father  Tabb,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and 
friends,  was  both  priest  and  poet ;  and  his 
death  at  St.  Charles's  College,  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland,  has  brought  genuine  sorrow  to 
many  who  never  saw  the  poet  but  who 
divined  his  rare  and  tender  spirit  through 
the  little  lyrics  that  flew  like  song-birds 
from  his  seclusion  and  have  made  their 
nests  in  many  homes.  The  Rev.  John 
Banister  Tabb  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  a  devout  Southerner  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type.  He  was  educated  largely  at 
the  hands  of  private  tutors,  but  his  train- 
ing, like  that  of  many  another  Southern 
youth,  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War, 
which  swept  like  a  whirlwind  through  the 
Southern  country  and  for  a  while  silenced 
the  poets.  Father  Tabb  became  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  found  a  place  in  one 
of  its  most  dangerous  forms  of  service — 
blockade-running.  He  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  at  Point  Lookout,  in  Mary- 
land ;  an  experience  which,  as  so  often 
happens,  although  untoward  on  its  face,- 
was  most  happy  in  its  outcome,  for  it 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Sidney  Lanier, 
and  ripened  a  lifelong  friendship  between 
the  two  men,  both  of  whom  were  to  be 
associated  in  later  years  with  educational 
work  in  or  near  the  city  of  Baltimore.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Father  Tabb  became 
a  teacher  at  St.  Paul's  School  in  that  city, 
and  later  in  Racine  College,  Michigan. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1872  he  became 
a  Catholic  and  a  student  at  St.  Charles's 
College.  He  was  speedily  appointed 
teacher  of  English  in  that  institution,  and 
in  1884  was  ordained  a  priest,  returning 
shortly  after  his  ordination  to  the  college, 
and  remaining  there  as  teacher  of  English 
until  his  death. 

Like  Brother  Azarias,  whom  he  resem- 
bled in  the  quietness  of  his  spirit  and  the 
shyness  of  his  nature.  Father  Tabb  was 
all  his  life  out  of  the  rush  of  affairs  and 
away  from  the  tumult  of  cities.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  a  great  sorrow  over- 
shadowed him  in  his  loss  of  sight,  but  his 
natural  strength  of  character  and  his  faith 
enabled  him  to  turn  a  great  affliction  into 
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a  new  source  of  strength.  A  few  lines 
written  in  this  crisis  may  be  taken  as 
autobiographic : 

"  Back  to  the  primal  gloom 
Where  life  began, 
As  to  my  mother's  womb 
Must  I,  a  man, 
Return : 

Not  to  be  bom  again, 
But  to  remain : 

And  in  the  School  of  Darkness  learn 
What  mean 
The  things  unseen." 

When  the  news  of  this  loss  of  sight  reached 
Father  Tabb's  readers  throughout  the 
country,  a  wealth  of  affection  for  him  re- 
vealed itself  and  helped  him  to  bear  his 
sore  trial ;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  poet  who 
was  a  devout  lover  of  nature  and  who 
found  endless  delight  in  being  abroad  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  no  limitation  could 
have  been  harder  to  bear  with  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness  than  the  loss  of  sight. 

Father  Tabb  was  a  lyric  poet,  and  many 
of  his  songs  are  quatrains  or  sestets ;  for 
he  had  a  rare  genius  for  condensing  his 
emotion  or  thought  without  sacrificing 
clarity  or  beauty.  His  seclusion  from  the 
world  gave  his  poetry  a  peculiar  quietness, 
while  his  intimacy  with  nature  and  his 
habit  of  close  observation  made  him  a 
celebrant  of  the  birds,  the  diverse  quality 
of  whose  songs  he  seemed  able  .to  inter- 
pret by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  divination. 
The  little  books  which  contain  his  work — 
most  of  which  can  be  put  into  the  pocket 
of  a  coat — came  from  the  press  at  irregu- 
lar intervals.  Probably  seven  or  eight 
tiny  volumes  contain  all  that  he  wrote,  and 
a  casual  glance  at  the  lyrics  they  contain 
brings  out  his  deep  religious  feeling,  his 
passion  for  nature,  and  the  refinement  and 
purity  of  his  sentiment.  Although  he  lived 
apart  from  the  world,  his  heart  was  deeply 
engaged  with  the  fortunes  of  his  kind,  and 
one  little  verse  illustrates  the  brevity  and 
condensation  of  his  method  and  the  warmth 
of  his  sympathy.  Perhaps  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  so  widely  discussed  to-day, 
has  never  been  more  beautifully  put  than 
in  this  simple  verse,  the  creed  of  those 
who  are  working  for  their  fellows: 

"  TO  THE    CHRIST 

Thou  hast  on  earth  a  Trinity, — 
Thyself,  my  fellow-man,  ^ua  me  ; 
When  one  with  him,  then  one  with  Thee; 
Nor,  save  together.  Thine  are  we.^' 


Father  Tabb's  religious  experience  and 
faith  were  rarely  dogmatically  stated,  but 
penetrate  the  whole  body  of  his  writings 
as  in  the  verse 

"THE   SISTERS 

The  waves  forever  move ; 

The  hills  forever  rest ; 
Yet  each  the  heavens  approve^ 
*    And  Love  alike  hath  blessed 
A  Martha's  household  care, 
A  Mary's  cloistered  prayer." 

In  the  lines  entitled 

"in  solitude 
Like  as  a  brook  that  all  nic^ht  long 
Sings,  as  at  noon,  a  bubble-song 
To  Sleep's  unheeding  ear. 
The  Poet  to  himself  must  sing. 
When  none  but  God  is  listening 
The  lullaby  to  hear," 

there  is  the  same  sense  of  intimacy  be- 
tween the  world  and  the  God  who  made 
it.  The  grace  of  Father  Tabb's  fancy, 
the  refinement  of  his  style,  and  the 
spontaneity  of  his  feeling  for  nature  are 
brought  out  in  the  lines 

"to  a  wood-violet 
In  this  secluded  shrine, 

O  miracle  of  grace, 
No  mortal  eye  but  mine 

Hath  looked  upon  thy  face. 

No  shadow  but  mine  own 
Hath  screened  thee  from  the  sight 

Of  Heaven,  whose  love  alone 
Hath  led  me  to  thy  light. 

Whereof— as  shade  to  shade 

Is  wedded  in  the  sun — 
A  moment's  glance  hath  made 

Our  souls  jtorever  one." 

Professor  Bright,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  knew  him  well, 
describes  him  as  frank  and  jovial,  and  the 
soul  of  wit  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends.  He  saw  the  beautiful  side  of 
everything ;  he  was  fond  of  telling  incidents 
of  the  Civil  War,  irradiating  them  with 
humor.  He  was  an  extremely  exacting 
craftsman,  unwilling  that  his  little  verses 
should  go  forth  until  they  had  received 
the  last  touch  from  his  trained  hand.  Men 
of  Father  Tabb's  temper,  of  his  quietness 
of  spirit,  his  genius  for  meditation,  and 
his  unworldKness  of  aim,  are  rare*  in 
any  country.  In  this  busy,  hard-worked 
America  of  the  twentieth  century  his 
little  songs  have  come  like  rivulets  of  pure 
and  refreshing  water  from  a  hidden  foun- 
tain. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 

It  was  only  last  spring  that  the  Specta- 
tor remarked  to  Mrs.  Spectator,  apropos 
of  things  in  general,  that  he  wished  he 
might  some  day  chance  upon  a  place  in- 
habited by  English-speaking  people  where 
the  blight  of  bridge  whist  had  not  yet 
fallen.  He  said  it  much  as  one  might 
express  a  desire  to  hear  nightingales  sing 
in  a  Persian  rose  garden  or  to  see  the  lost 
Adantis  afloat  beneath  the  moon.  Mrs. 
Spectator  merely  smiled  at  a  vagary  so 
manifestly  absurd,  yet  it  was  Mrs.  Spec- 
tator who  suggested  the  plan  of  spending 
a  part  of  the  summer  in  the  islands  of 
Bermuda. 

a 

From  the  g^tly  enthusiastic  periods  of 
Thomas  Moore  to  the  raptures  of  the 
modern  publicity  expert,  designed  to  lure 
the  indefatigable  seeker  after  a  spot  hith- 
erto "  undone ;"  from  the  quaint  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  Barmudas,"  otherwise  called 
the  **  He  of  Divils,"  to  the  encomiums  of 
overworked  friends  who  had  found  there 
rest  for  body  and  mind,  the  Spectator  was 
well  acquainted  with  descriptions  of  the 
Bermudas.  He  was  prepared  to  find 
them  the  most  exquisite  littie  set  of  toy 
islands  in  the  world.  He  knew  the  rag- 
gedy sky-line  of  the  cedars  bent  fantasti- 
cally by  the  prevailing  wind,  the  tiny  islets 
set  gemlike  in  the  vivid  color  of  the  chang- 
ing sea,  and  the  wee  white-winged  boats 
gliding  in  and  out  among  them,  the  white 
houses  of  lime-hardened  coral,  and  the 
glory  of  the  oleanders.  He  had  even 
seen  in  New  York  Bermudian  fishes,  liv- 
ing scraps  of  rainbow  with  radiant  jewels 
for  eyes.  All  this  the  Spectator  knew, 
and  found  even  as  he  expected  ;  what 
follows  he  learned  by  experience. 

a 

The  Spectator  found  Bermudian  society 
delightful,  marked  by  an  absence  of  undue 
formality  and  a  leisurely  enjoyment  of  tea 
and  conversation.  If  the  latter  ever 
descended  to  the  level  of  gossip,  it  was 
assuredly  never  while  either  he  or  Mrs. 
Spectator  was  present.  For  entertain- 
ment there  was,  mirabile  dictu,  not  bridge, 
but  games  I  games  of  the  sort  dear  to  the 
Spectator's  long-vanished  youth.  For 
instance,  on  one  joyous  occasion  each 
guest  was  handed  a  slip  of  paper  bearing 


a  given  name  of  his  or  her  own,  and  an- 
other of  the  opposite  sex.  Each  one  was 
to  seek  out  the  partner  designated.  Thus 
"  Susan,"  the  beautiful  debutante  daughter 
of  an  army  officer  of  high  rank,  discovered 
the  "  Samuel  "  named  on  her  slip  in  an 
elderly  advocate  of  imposing  mien.  The 
partners  all  found,  the  game,  based  on  the 
historic  model  of  "Hunt  the  Thimble," 
proceeded,  the  hunt  leading  the  merry 
couples  to  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  private  parks  in  Ber- 
muda. One  day  the  Spectator  remarked 
in  the  hearing  of  several  young  officers 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  Bermudian 
golf  links,  and,  inddentaUy,  upon  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  game  itself. 
"  Oh,  I  dassay  it's  a  good  enough  game," 
drawled  one  of  the  young  men.  "  We  play 
a  good  bit  of  cricket  and  tennis  here.  For 
my  part,  I  like  a  good  game  of  croquet." 
The  Spectator  vouches  for  it.  He  heard 
those  very  words,  uttered  under  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated. 

B 

No  one  grows  old  in  Bermuda.  The 
Spectator  saw  no  wrinkled  women,  none 
with  the  strained  and  harassed  expression 
so  common  in  the  North.  Upon  compli- 
menting a  young  lady  of  ninety-four  upon 
her  complexion,  which  a  stiD  younger  l2ldy 
of  eighteen  or  thereabouts  might  well  have 
envied,  she  assured  him  that  she  owed  it 
to  the  sea  air  and  the  sea  bathing ;  but 
the  Spectator  knew  better.  A  land  with- 
out trains  and  automobiles,  especially  when 
it  is  in  other  respects  a  natural  paradise, 
cannot  but  be  a  haven  of  peace.  But  a 
land  without  bridge  1  There  may  indeed  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth  be  found  without 
seeking  for  it  in  the  air  or  in  the  sea. 

a 

If  the  Spectator  found  Bermudian 
English  society  delightful,  it  was  among 
the  people  of  another  race  that  he  made 
the  most  friends.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Bermuda  he  noticed  among  the  swarm- 
ing dark  peoples  some  of  a  lighter  hue 
than  the  negro,  with  keen,  intelligent  faces 
and  beautiful  eyes  and  teeth.  They  are, 
he  learned,  Portuguese  settiers  from  the 
Azores,  farmers  and  gardeners  for  the  most 
part,  while  from  the  negro  population  are 
recruited  the  house  servants  and  drivers. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Portuguese 
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in  Bermuda  prospered,  but  of  late  years 
crops  have  failed,  disease  has  attacked  the 
■  onions  and  the  lily  bulbs,  and  the  market 
for  the  latter  has  steadily  dwindled.  Now, 
burdened  with  debt,  they  have  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
through  their  Consul.  None  the  less,  they 
remain  cheery  and  willing  and  intelligent, 
though  pitifully  handicapped,  workers. 
After  weeks  of  rain  the  Spectator  drove 
past  field  after  field  where  the  lily  bulbs 
had  been  washed  out  of  the  ground,  but 
always  the  Portuguese  farmer  was  already 
at  work  remaking  the  exquisitely  exact 
beds.  Much  could  be  done  for  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Bermuda,  but  any  attempt  at 
amelioration  would  have  to  take  the  form, 
not  of  charity,  as  is  the  present  tendency, 
but  of  opportunity. 

B 
The  Spectator's  best  friend  among  the 
Portuguese  was  his  nearest  neighbor,  Mr. 
Luke  Saints,  whose  house  is  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  glorious  prospect  of  valley 
and  sea.  Mrs.  Spectator  at  once  took  to 
her  heart  his  wild  brood  of  motherless 
little  Saints,  who  brought  generous  offer- 
ings of  luscious  sun-ripened  melons,  of 
warm,  fragrant  loaves  of  bread  of  Mr. 
Saints 's  own  baking,  and  of  bulbs  and 
flowers.  The  Spectator  confesses  tliat  at 
first  he  looked  decidedly  askance  at  the 
barefoot  gypsy  throng,  but  quite  without 
cause,  for,  though  untutored,  they  are  abso- 
lutely unspoiled.  There  are  five  of  them  : 
Mary  Agnes,  the  eldest,  aged  nine,  who 
keeps  house  and  cooks,  aided,  according 
to  their  several  powers,  by  Archibald 
Joseph,  Virginia  Albertha,  Joanna  Louise, 
and  last,  but  in  nowise  least,  an  adorable, 
infinitesimal  Saint,  John  Wilfred,  called 
Sonny  for  short.  Their  father,  whom 
they  adore,  guards  and  guides  them  with 
a  pathetic  devotion,  though  he  can  give 
them  no  educational  advantages.  There 
are  no  free  schools  in  Bermuda,  and  all 
too  few  of  any  kind.  The  Saints'  teacher 
is  at  the  same  time  their  washerwoman  and 
their  dressmaker  as  well,  upon  those  rare 
occasions  when  they  require  the  services 
of  one.  If  there  were  only  a  technical  or 
trade  school,  but  there  is  not  even  a  free 
ward  in  a  hospital.  The  rates  of  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  charges  of  the  local 


physicians  for  services  to  these  poor  people 
are  astonishingly  high. 


The  single  drawback  to  a  summer  in 
Bermuda  is  the  ever-present  possibility 
that  a  typhoid  germ  in  active  health  may 
be  wending  its  silent  way  into  one's  in- 
sides.  The  disease  has  been  endemic  in 
the  island  for  a  century  or  more,  and  is 
very  prevalent.  The  people— even  Eng- 
lishmen of  culture— display  an  appalling 
ignorance  of  its  causes  as  well  as  of 
methods  of  preventing  and  combating 
its  encroachments.  The  Spectator  was 
assured  that  it  is  caused  by  sitting  in  the 
sun  ;  and,  again,  that  it  may  follow  excess- 
ive perspiration.  There  are  no  screens  in 
the  windows  of  the  sick-rooms,  and  literally 
milUons  of  flies.  The  law  requires  that  the 
water  cisterns  be  screened ;  but,  upon  the 
Spectator's  remarking  that  the  mesh  is  fre- 
quently half  an  inch  square,  an  English- 
man informed  him  that  flies  never  drink 
water.  Of  course  the  people  do  not  boil 
their  drinking  water  from  thes^  cisterns — 
water  which  the  Spectator  has  observed  to 
teem  with  mosquito  larvae — even  in  houses 
where  there  are  one  or  more  patients. 
Of  course  there  are  no  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  the 
condition  of  the  outbuildings  is  in  keeping 
with  their  unrelieved  ignorance.  AU  this 
is  clearly  stated  in  Professor  VerriU's 
monumental  work,  which,  however,  the 
Spectator  read  much  later. 

B 

The  people  have  at  least  reached  the 
point  where  they  consider  the  welfare  of 
fruit.  One  day  an  earnest  young  man, 
equipped  with  note-book  and  pencil,  ap- 
peared upon  the  Spectator's  premises, 
followed  by  an  enormous  negro  bearing 
an  ax.  With  a  great  air  of  importance 
the  latter  proceeded,  under  the  direction 
of  the  earnest  youth,  to  cut  down  a  minia- 
ture pepper  tree,  in  the  fruit  of  which  a 
pernicious  fruit-fly  is  known  to  deposit  its 
eggs ;  and  this  has  been  done  all  over  the 
island.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  the  merry 
little  typhoid  germ  continues  to  increase 
apace,  untroubled  by  visions  of-  disinfect- 
ants and  screens. 
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Robbing  the  United  States 

An  Investigation    of  Systematic 
Fraud  at  the  Port  of  New  York 

By    Lyman   Beecher   Stowe 


IN  the  fall  of  1907  an  errand  boy  in 
the  employ  of  a  Custom-House 
brokerage  firm  strolled  into  the 
office  of  a  United  States  district  weigher 
and  .made  a  simple  request.  He  asked 
for  advance  information  as  to  the  weight 
of  a  certain  importation  of  figs  consigned 
to  a -Greek  importer  doing  business  in 
New  York.  To  this  information  his  em- 
ployers had  as  much  right  as  would  you  or 
I  to  demand  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  decision  in 
advance  of  the  Court's  verdict.  The 
weigher  was  honest,  perfectly  honest,  but, 
like  some  other  honest  Custom-House 
officials,  he  had  had  rather  too  much  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  others.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, his  trustfulness  had  been  displaced 
by  suspicion  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
exposure  of  the  sugar  frauds,  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Howland  in 
The  Oudook  last  May  in  "The  Case 
of  the  Seventeen  Holes."  He  reasoned 
that  these  brokers  were  not  requesting 
ill^al  information  either  for  amusement 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  law.  He 
dismissed  the  boy  and  decided  to  do  some 
investigating. 

The  weight  of  the  shipment  in  which 
the  Customs  brokers  took  such  an  aggress- 
ive interest  had  just  been  turned  in  by  the 
assistant  weigher,  who  had  weighed  it  on 
the  dock.  Taking  this  record  with  him,  the 
district  weigher  went  out  to  the  pier  and 
reweighed  the  consignment.  It  weighed 
a  third  again  as  much  as  when  weighed  by 
his  subordinate  a  few  hours  before.  No 
wonder  the  Customs  brokers  were  inter- 
ested in  such  a  magical  cargo.  The  old 
official's  trustfulness  was  quite  dispelled. 
He  found  that  several  other  importations 
had  come  in  on  the  same  steamer  and 
been  placed  in  a  United  States  bonded 
warehouse.  These  he  also  weighed. 
Their  weight,  had  increased   even   more 


than  that  of  the  goods  on  the  pier.  Some 
of  them  had  doubled  in  weight  Jack's 
beanstalk  did  not  rise  more  rapidly  or 
mysteriously  than  had  the  weights  of  these 
prosaic  bags,  boxes,  and  barrels.  When 
these  miracles  were  reported  to  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  he  issued  orders  that 
no  importations  of  similar  nature  should 
be  taken  from  bonded  warehouses  with- 
out first  being  ireweighed.  The  miracle- 
workers  were  removed  from  these  docks 
and  men  of  known  honesty  put  in  their 
places.  They  were  instructed  to  deliver 
no  goods  until  the  weights  as  found  by 
them  had  been  telephoned  to  the  Custom- 
House  and  there  compared  with  the 
weights  given  on  the  invoices  sent  from 
abroad,  to  the  correctness  of  which  both 
the  exporters  abroad  and  the  importers 
here  had  taken  oath. 

Into  the  meshes  of  these  precautions 
there  steamed  presently  two  ships,  the 
Alice  and  the  Herminie,  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Americana  Line.  They  came  from 
Greece  and  from  Italy,  with  cargoes  of 
cheeses  and  figs  for  various  Greek  and 
Italian  importers.  Each  importation  had 
increased  in  weight  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  during  the  voyage.  One  particularly 
ambitious  set  of  cheeses  were  sixty  per 
cent  heavier  on  landing  here  than  they 
were  on  leaving  their  native  land.  The 
widow's  cruse  of  oil  was  not  more  accom- 
modating. And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  nature  (better  enforced 
than  those  of  the  United  States)  prescribe 
a  slight  shrinkage  in  weight  during  voy- 
ages. Query :  How  much  would  these 
same  cheeses  have  weighed  had  they  been 
weighed  by  their  deposed  friends  ?  They 
would  have  weighed  sixty  per  cent  less 
plus  three  per  cent  for  shrinkage  en  route. 
Smugglers  allow  the  laws  of  nature  more 
than  is  their  due  in  the  matter  of  shrink- 
age.    The  importer  would  have  had  sixty 
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per  cent  plus  three  per  cent  less  duty  to 
pay.  He  could  then  have  **  scalped  "  the 
cheese  market  by  twenty  per  cent  and 
still  have  reaped  over  forty  per  cent  more 
profit  than  his  honest  rivals.  Every  im- 
portation on  these  two  ships  weighed 
vastly  more  than  the  weight  given  on  the 
consular  invoice  and  sworn  to  as  correct 
by  both  importer  and  exporter.  That 
wholesale  frauds  were  being  practiced  was 
thus  established  beyond  peradventure. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  frauds  ex- 
ist, quite  another  to  prove  their  existence, 
and  still  another  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
the  guilty. 

George  F.  Lamb,  an  attorney  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Custom-House, 
was  assigned  by  Edward  S.  Fowler,  then 
Collector  of  the  Port,  to  investigate  these 
frauds.  Now,  since  false  consular  in- 
voices were  part  of  the  game,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  deceit  began  in  Europe. 
Consequently  Mr.  Lamb  went  to  the  chief 
points  of  export  for  the  Mediterranean 
trade  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In 
these  countries  there  is  levied  a  small 
export  tax.  Hence  the  merchants  of 
these  countries  must  swear  to  the  weight 
of  their  export  shipments  before  their 
Custom-House  officers.  The  shipments 
are  then  weighed  by  Government  officers 
by  way  of  verification,  and  the  duty  assessed 
and  collected,  before  they  are  released  foi' 
export.  In  Greece  particularly  Mr.  Lamb 
was  thwarted  and  opposed  by  powerful 
local  interests  in  his  efforts  to  secure  evi- 
dence. H^  finally  made  a  friend  at  court 
(literally),  and  was  grudgingly  given  the 
information  he  wanted.  He  found  an 
organized  band  of  exporters  with  head- 
quarters at  Calamata  and  Patras,  in 
Greece,  in  league  with  importers  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  (and  probably  Chi- 
cago as  well)  for  the  evasion  of  a  large 
part  of  the  customs  duties  of  the  United 
States.  These  exporters  would  state  the 
correct  weight  in  the  export  declarations 
before  the  authorities  of  their  own  Govern- 
ments. They  would  then  go  before  the 
American  Consul  and  swear  to  a  weight 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less.  This 
weight  would  then  be  incorporated  in  the 
consular  invoice  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
United  States  port  for  vvhich  the  goods 
were  bound.  The  American  Consuls  have 
no  means  of  verifying  these  statements,  and 


were  therefore  ^orant  of  the  fraud.  On 
the  same  or  the  next  day  the  exporters 
would  go  before  the  agents  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  state  still  a  third  weight 
for  the  same  goods.  This  would  be  less 
than  the  correct  weight  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  their  own  Governments  .and 
more  than  the  false  weight  given  to  the 
United  States  Consul.  Frequendy  it 
would  be  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  less 
than  the  weight  stated  to  their  native  Cus- 
toms officers,  but  five  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  more  than  that  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican Consul.  As  the  steamship  compa- 
nies charge  by  weight,  they,  too,  were 
defrauded.  By  this  nicely  adjusted  system 
they  were  cheated  about  half  as  much  as 
was  the  United  States  Government.  It 
must  have  been  a  mental  if  not  a  moral 
strain  upon  these  enterprising  merchants 
to  swear  to  three  different  weights  for  the 
same  goods  in  more  or  less  rapid  succes- 
sion. After  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
record  that  these  goods  weighed  three 
different  and  widely  varying  amounts,  they 
were  loaded  upon  steamers  and  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  again  weighed. 

The  port  of  New  York  was  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  weighing  districts.  In 
charge  of  each  district  was  a  United 
States  weigher.  These  weighers  were 
responsible  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port, 
who  is  the  outside  executive  for  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port.  Each  weigher  had  an 
office  in  his  district,  which  was  in  charge 
of  a  foreman.  The  actual  weighing  was 
done  by  assistant  United  States  weighers 
stationed  on  the  piers.  The  Treasury 
regulations  requiring  that  these  actual 
weighers  be  frequendy  shifted  were  evad- 
ed by  the  "  System,"  and  matters  were 
so  arranged  that  the  same  weighers  were 
left  on  the  same  piers  for  several  years  at 
a  time.  Thus  the  interested  importers 
had  the  comfortable  assurance  that  their 
cargoes  would  be  received  and  weighed  by 
**  friendly  "  weighers.  A  *'  good  "  Medi- 
terranean cargo  meant  from  one  thousand 
to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  a 
**  friendly  "  assistant  weigher — a  quite 
substantial  reward  for  a  four-dollar-a-day 
employee,  even  though  he  did  have  to  give 
some  of  it  to  "  the  men  higher  up."  This 
is  the  way  the  **  friendly  "  weigher  oper- 
ated. First  he  weighed  the  goods  and 
made  a  record  of  their  true  weight  on  a 
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memorandum^  He  then  met  the  importer 
at  some  place  agreed  upon,  and  learned 
from  him  the  invoiced  or  fraudulent 
weight  of  .the  goods.  They  would  then 
subtract  the  fraudulent  from  the  true 
weight,  and  estimate  the  saving  in  duties 
thus  effected.  The  importer  would  then 
pay  to  the  Government  officer  a  cash  sum 
equal  to  half  the  eyaded  duty.  The 
weigher  would  thereupon  return  to  the 
pier  and  enter  in  his  official  dock  book 
the  fraudulent  weight  minus  an  imagin- 
ary allowance  for  shrinkage.  Upon  the 
weights  given  in  this  book  the  duties  were 
estimated  and  collected. 

The  assistant  weigher  was  supposed  to 
hand  over  one-half  his  spoils  to  his  fore- 
man, he  in  turn  was  supposed  to  give  one- 
half  of  his  share  to  the  United  States 
weigher  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  he  to 
send  half  of  his  booty  to  an  official  in  the 
Custom-House  itself,  who  was  the  apex 
of  the  "  System."  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  weigher  gave  the  foreman  as  little 
as  he  could  without  a  serious  quarrel,  the 
foreman  did  the  same  by  the  United  States 
weigher,  and  the  weigher  did  the  same  by 
the  official  in  the  Custom-House.  In  the 
recent  trial  of  Antonio  and  Philip  Musica, 
when  one  of  the  attorneys  asked  an  assist- 
ant^United  States  weigher,  who  had  turned 
State's  evidence,  why  the  members  of  the 
System  did  not  keep  a  record  of  their 
respective  share  of  the  spoils,  he  replied, 
"  I  suppose  we  relied  on  the  honor  among 
thieves."  As  they  appear  to  have  cheated 
one  another  almost  as  constantly  as  they 
cheated  the  Government,  this  "  honor  " 
evidently  did  not  prove  very  reliable. 
Sometimes  the  weigher,  by  doggedly  insist- 
ing to  the  sullen  and  suspicious  foreman 
that  the  importer  had  refused  to  "  give 
up,"  would  even  manage  to  keep  every- 
thing for  himself.  That  in  spite  of  being 
cheated  by  their  colleagues  the  foremen 
did  well  financially  was  illustrated  by  the 
examination  of  the  bank  account  of  one 
of  them. 

During  one  month,  although  living  at  a 
high  rate,  he  made  a  deposit  of  $750. 
During  another  month  when  business  was 
particularly  brisk  the  same  man  deposited 
$2,000.  On  a  salary  of  about  $120  a 
month  this  officer  Hved  more  than  com- 
fortably and  saved  from  $500  to  $2,000. 
This  humble  officer  was  often  more  richly 


remunerated  for  a.  month's  work  than 
was  the  Collector  of  the  Port  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  official  in  the  Custom-House  itself 
used  his  wider  authority  to  shield,  con>- 
fort,  and  protect  all  other  and  lesser 
members  of  the  System.  He  saw  that 
only  "  members "  were  placed  in  charge 
of  docks  where  the  cargoes  of  the  Sys- 
tem's importers  arrived.  All  complaints 
were  referred  to  him  for  investigation. 
Whenever  there  arose  any  suspicion  as  to 
underweighing,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
him  for  appropriate  action.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  action  he  took  was 
always  most  appropriate.  For  instance, 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Liquidating  Department  were 
aroused  by  the  great  discrepancy  between 
weights  as  given  on  bills  of  lading  and  as 
returned  by  the  United  States  weighers. 
This  suspicious  condition  would  then  be 
submitted  to  this  gentieman  for  investiga- 
tion and  report.  His  method  of  investiga- 
tion was  simple.  He  would  first  pigeon- 
hole the  reports  for  several  months  and  then 
refer  them  for  further  inquiry  to  the  United 
States  weigher  in  whose  district  the 
weighing  occurred.  As  two  of  the  five 
United  States  weighers  were  honest,  this 
might  seem  a  bit  dangerous,  but  it  did 
not  prove  so.  The  old  officer  who  finally 
undid  them,  as  described  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  article,  was  thought  to  be 
harmless.  He  had  been  successfuUy  hood- 
winked for  fifteen  years,  and  probably 
longer.  The  other  honest  weigher  knew 
what  they  were  up  to,  but  had  been  in- 
timidated into  silence.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  officials,  suspected  frauds 
were  investigated  exclusively  by  those 
who  had  perpetrated  them.  After  many 
months  the  investigators  would  report 
back  to  the  Liquidating  Department  that 
"  the  goods,  having  passed  into  consump- 
tion, could  not  be  traced."  The  Custom- 
House  thieves  were  thus  set  to  catch 
themselves,  but  they  never  did.  Had  a 
single  one  of  the  higher  officers  of  the 
Weighing  Division,  with  its  one  thousand 
employees,  combined  honesty  with  intelli- 
gence and  courage,  he  would  probably  have 
long  ago  exposed  the  System.  But  with 
rumors  freely  circulated  and  generally 
believed  that  men  had  been  discharged 
from   the  service    for   attempting    such 
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exposures,  this  would  have  taken  no  mean 
courage. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Lamb  and  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  not  only  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  System,  but  they  had 
the  legal  proof  necessary  to  prove  its  ex- 
istence in  court.  The  first  case  to  come 
to  trial  was  that  of  the  United  States 
against  Simon  W.  Mescall,  an  assistant 
United  States  weigher,  and  S.  D.  Stama- 
topoulos,  a  Greek  importer.  This  case 
was  tried  before  Judge  Chatfield  and  a 
jury  in  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
in  January,  1908.  These  were  the  facts : 
Stamatopoulos  had  imported  eighty  cases 
of  cheese  on  the  steamship  Alice,  arriv- 
ing November  2,  1907.  She  was  docked 
at  Bush  Stores,  South  Brooklyn.  Mescall 
was  in  charge  of  the  pier.  The  weight 
of  the  goods  stated  in  the  consular  in- 
voice and  sworn  to  by  Stamatopoulos  was 
11,000  pounds.  The  weight  returned 
by  Mescall  in  his  official  dock  book  was 
10,658  pounds.  The  financial  panic  was 
in  full  swing.  As  a  result  the  importer 
could  neither  sell  his  goods  nor  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  the  duty  on  them.  He 
was  forced  to  send  them  to  the  bonded 
warehouse.  Here  they  were  among  the 
goods  discovered  December  13,  1907,  by 
the  elderly  United  States  weigher  who 
had  been  jolted  into  suspicion  by  the 
broker's  boy.  On  being  reweighed,  it  was 
found  that  these  eighty  cases  of  cheese 
had  gained  in  weight  no  less  than  6,822 
pounds.  Mescall  and  Stamatopoulos 
were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  Government.  Instance 
after  instance  of  false  returns  having  been 
made  by  Mescall,  both  in  dealing  with 
StamcUtopoulos  and  other  importers,  was 
proved  to  remove  the  theory  that  the  false 
weight  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
mistake.  One  week  before  the  opening 
of  the  trial  Mescall,  through  his  attorney, 
without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  offered  to  turn  State's  evi- 
dence, make  a  full  confession,  and  take 
the  stand  against  the  importer  in  return 
for  immunity  from  prosecution.  This 
offer  was  made  on  a  Monday  morning. 
Owing  to  the  absence  from  town  of  the 
Government's  chief  counsel,  it  was  not 
accepted  until  the  following  Saturday. 
Mescall's  attorney  then  replied  that  his 
--^■—♦^  had  in  the  interval  been  "  stiffened 


up,"  and  now  wished  to  stand  trial.  After 
a  ten  days'  trial  the  case  was  given  to  the 
jury.  After  being  out  six  hours  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  both 
defendants.  There  is  said  to  have  been 
a  big  celebration  in  a  near-by  saloon  that 
night.  Shortly  thereafter  an  article  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  newspaper  of  Athens, 
Greece,  recounting  that  Stamatopoulos 
had  been  acquitted  with  great  acclaim, 
and  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  practically  apologized  to  him  for  the 
inconvenience  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

In  the  Government's  second  case  it 
indicted  Assistant  United  States  Weigher 
Charles  W.  Bligh  for  making  a  false 
return  of  weight.  It  was  believed  that 
this  would  be  more  easily  proved  than  a 
conspiracy  charge.  The  facts  placed  in 
evidence  against  Bligh  made  an  apparently 
clear  case.  Again,  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  mistake  theory,  false  returns  which  he 
had  entered  at  other  times  were  shown 
and  proved.  It  was  shown  that  the 
weights  he  had  returned  had  in  some 
cases  been  less  than  half  the  actual  weights. 
The  case  finally  went  to  the  jury,  and  the 
jury  acquitted.  They  gave  Bligh  the 
benefit  of  what  they  apparently  considered 
a  reasonable  doubt.  It  was  evident  that, 
no  matter  how  absolute  the  Government's 
documentary  proof,  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  direct  evidence  of  either 
the  giver  or  the  taker  of  a  bribe.  Accord- 
ingly, certain  importers  against  whom  the 
Government  had  documentary  evidence 
of  fraud  were  offered  immunity  fromj>ros- 
ecution  if  they  would  turn  State's  evi- 
dence and  testify  against  the  guilty  Gov- 
ernment employees.  They  rejected  the 
offer  promptly,  contemptuously,  and  bra- 
zenly. One  of  them,  when  told  that  the 
Government  had  absolute  proof  of  his 
guilt,  referred  sneeringly  to  the  two  lost 
cases,  and  said:  "It  don't  make  any 
difference  how  much  evidence  you've  got 
against  us,  you  can't  touch  us  as  long  as 
we  stand  together.  Unless  some  im- 
porter or  some  Government  man  turns 
State's  evidence,  which  he  won't  do, 
there's  nothing  doing,  see!"  The  same 
offer  was  made  to  the  weighers  against 
whom  there  was  absolute  proof  of  false 
weighing.  They  had  been  "  tipped-  off" 
by  the  importers  that  such  an  offer  would 
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probably  be  made  them.  They  rejected 
it  promptly  and  impudently.  Between 
guilty  importers  and  guilty  Custom-House 
employees  there  appeared  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely invulnerable  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  The  weighers  knew  that,  should 
they  be  indicted  and  tried,  the  importers 
stood  ready  to  provide  them  with  eminent 
counsel  and  to  pay  all  their  expenses. 
With  the  two  recent  acquittals  as  prece- 
dents, they  believed  no  jury  would  con- 
vict them.  The  importers  trusted  to  the 
power  of  the  almighty  dollar  on  their  side 
as  against  poverty  and  public  disgrace  on 
the  other.  Should  the  weighers  turn 
against  them,  what  would  become  of  them.^ 
Public  disgrace  and  the  loss  of  the  means 
of  livelihood  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
mere  immunity  from  prosecution  1 

Although  its  operations  were  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  the  System  remained 
intact  and  unafraid — ready  to  start  up 
after  the  forces  of  law  and  order  had 
retreated  discomfited,  and  after  the  smoke 
and  clamor  of  battle  had  died  away.  Why 
not  do  business  on  an  even  larger  scale  ? 
Had  it  not  been  proved  in  open  court 
that  the  Government  was  powerless  to  stop 
them  ?  What  are  the  real  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  System }  Prima  facU^  the 
defrauding  of  the  Government  through  the 
evasion  of  customs  duties,  accomplished 
by  the  corruption  of  Government  officers. 
All  this  is  but  a  means  to  an  end — that 
end  being  the  securing  of  the  American 
market  through  underselling  or  "  scalp- 
ing "  of  rivals.  Naturally,  the  margin  of 
profitjs  very  close  on  imported  goods 
after  the  payment  of  our  high  duties. 
The  reduction  of  that  duty  10  to  60  per 
cent  by  means  of  frauds  makes  it  possible 
for  the  importer  to  offer  goods  thus  im- 
ported at  rates  far  below  those  possible  to 
his  honest  rivals  and  stiD  make  a  greater 
percentage  of  profit  on  each  sale  than 
such  rivals.  So  the  dishonest  importer 
makes,  beside  his  legitimate  profit,  three 
illegitimate  profits.  He  saves  a  part  of 
his  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  underselling  his  rivals  he  makes 
more  sales  than  he  otherwise  could,  and 
finally  he  makes  a  greater  profit  on  each 
sale.  When  the  tariff  is  revised,  he  divides 
his  time  between  evading  the  tariff  in 
New  York  and  lobbying  for  its  increase 
in  Washington.     The   higher  the  tariff, 


the  more  easily  can  he  ruin  his  honest 
rivals.  One  of  the  most  stirring  speeches 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  last  winter  was 
made  by  the  Indian  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa on  the  cynical  anomaly  presented 
by  the  action  of  the  agents  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  in  defending  the 
inviolability  of  the  high  tariff  on  sugar. 
The  Custom-House  System  is  the  old 
story  of  rebates  over  again,  except  that  in 
this  case  the  rebates  are  obtained  from 
the  Government  through  Custom-House 
officers  instead  of  from  the  railways 
through  railway  oflftcers.  Of  course  there 
was  some  show  of  legality  about  the  rail- 
way rebating  before  the  passage  of  the 
anti-rebate  law,  whereas  the  Custom- 
House  rebating  has  alwa)rs  been  plain 
stealing.  An  honest  rival  of  the  Musicas, 
the  younger  of  whom  'was  recently  con- 
victed for  underweighing  frauds,  said 
recently  that  his  business  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Musicals  apparently  marvelous 
ability  to  undersell  him.  He  had-  long 
suspected  the  secret  of  this  ability,  but 
had  not  known  it  definitely  until  his  rival's 
secrets  were  aired  in  court.  It  is  now 
definitely  known  that  this  System,  this 
great  extra-legal  business,  has  been  in 
operation  for  fifteen  years  and  has  filched 
from  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  over 
one  million  dollars  a  year.  It  has  very 
probably  been  in  existence  twice  as  long 
and  stolen  twice  as  much  annually.  The 
money  the  members  of  the  System  have 
stolen  from  the  Government  directly  is 
probably  insignificant  compared  with  the 
amount  they  have  stolen  indirectly  from 
their  honest  rivals  by  underselling  them 
and  so  capturing  the  market. 

This  is  what  Mr.  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  was 
"  up  against "  when  he  became  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  on  March  9, 1909. 
As  friend,  adviser,  and  secretary  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  ten  years,  he  had  become 
addicted  to  big  fights  against  dishonest 
business.  Accordingly,  when  President 
Taft  asked  him  what  position  he  wished 
to  take  under  his  Administration,  he  chose 
the  CoUectorship  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
That  was  the  biggest  fight  in  sight  I  For 
years  he  had  been  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  conditions  at  the  port  through  his 
friend  and  old  schoolmate  Richard  Parr, 
whose  appointment  as  a  special  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  purpose 
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of  investigating:  the  sugar  frauds  he  had 
secured  in  1904.  Mr.  Loeb  had  been  sec- 
retary to  Collector  J.  Sloat  Fassett  in  1891. 
Whfle  Secretary  to  the  President  he  had 
handled  all  the  Customs  matters  which 
reached  the  White  House.  Probably  no 
man  ever  entered  a  great  governmental 
office  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problems  before  him  as  was  Mr.  Loeb 
when  he  became  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York. 

The  first  big  problem  which  Mr.  Loeb 
took  up  was  that  of  how  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  some  of  the  importers  and 
Custom- House  officers  whose  guilt  had 
already  been  established  so  far  as  was 
possible  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Both 
importers  and  Customs  officers  had  refused 
to  turn  State's  evidence  for  immunity 
from  prosecution  dlone.  Mr.  Lamb  sug- 
gested that  the  Customs  men  might  have 
been  led  to  refuse  this  offer  by  the  fear 
of  thus  losing  their  jobs  and  their  reputa- 
tions simultaneously,  and  so  being  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  means  of  livelihood 
for  themselves  or  their  families.  Mr.  W. 
Wickham  Smith,  the  special  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  assigned 
to  these  cases,  believing  this  to  be  so,  ad- 
vised that  the  offer  of  retention  in  the  Serv- 
ice be  added  to  that  of  immunity,  in  order 
that  some  of  them  might  be  induced  to  con- 
fess. The  idea  of  retaining  in  the  Service 
self-confessed  crooks,  even  under  strict  sur- 
veillance and  in  positions  where  they  could 
have  no  further  opportunity  for  dishonesty, 
was  decidedly  distasteful  both  to  Mr.  Loeb 
and  to  his  superior,  Secretary'  MacVeagh, 
whose  advice  he  sought  in  the  matter. 
What  was  the  alternative  ?  To  allow  all 
the  crooks,  both  littie  and  big,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Service,  not  alone  to 
escape  justice  but  to  remain  intrenched  in 
their  powerful  positions,  ready  eventually 
to  renew  their  thieving.  Both  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Collector  finally  decided  that 
that  was  decidedly  the  more  distasteful 
alternative. 

Three  United  States  assistant  weighers 
at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  immunity 
plus  retention  in  the  Service.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  against  the  importers 
Antonio  and  Philip  Musica  for  false 
weighing,  accompanied  by  perjury  and 
accomplished  by  bribery,  they  took  the 
stand  and  gave  in  detail  the  whole  story 


of  corruption.  Their  evidence  was  so 
powerful  that,  after  the  Government  had 
presented  its  case,  Pfaifip  Musica  (with  the 
obvious  object  of  saving  his  father  at  any 
cost)  changed  his  plea  from  not  guilty  to 
guilty.  He  told  a  pathetic  story.  His 
goods  had  been  held  up  cm  the  {xer.  He 
had  gone  one  day  to  make  complaint. 
The  Customs  foreman  had  taken  him  into 
a  neighboring  saloon  and  suggested  that 
by  the  judicious  use  of  a  littie  cash  he 
might  not  only  avoid  any  such  inconve- 
nience in  the  future  but  might  make  a 
handsome  additional  profit  on  his  goods. 
He  assured  him  that  most  of  the  other 
importers  were  "doing  business"  with 
"  them,"  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
detection. 

Assistant  United  States  Weigher  Mes- 
call,  before  referred  to,  was  arrested  De- 
cember 30, 1907.  This  gave  the  members 
of  the  System  their  first  intimation  that 
the  jig  was  up.  The  steamship  Algeria  had 
sailed  from  Naples  December  16,  1907, 
with  a  consignment  of  cheese  for  the 
Musicas  in  New  York,  billed  under  the 
usual  variety  of  consular  invoice  provided 
for  members  of  the  System.  There  was 
not  a  "  friendly  "  weigher  left  on  the  dock 
where  the  Algeria  was  to  discharge.  An 
honest  and  unfeeling  weigher  would  find 
that  these  cheeses  had  increased  in  weight 
12,000  pounds  during  the  voyage.  The 
weight  given  on  the  consular  invoice  could 
not  be  raised,  as  a  triplicate  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal invoice  was  already  on  its  way  to  the 
Collector's  office.  Obviously  these  cheeses 
must  not  be  weighed  in  New  York.^ 

To  prevent  such  weighing  there  was 
just  one  way :  Goods  imported  into  this 
country  which  are  to  be  immediately  ex- 
ported to  another  country  are  not  dutiable, 
and  hence  need  not  be  weighed.  The 
elder  Musica  went  to  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  corripany  and  with  difficulty 
persuaded  them  to  allow  the  substitution 
of  a  bill  of  lading  consigning  the  cheeses 
to  Montreal,  Canada,  instead  of  to  New 
York.  This  new  bill  of  lading  was  dated 
at  Naples  three  weeks  before.  With  the 
ink  scarcely  dry  on  this  ostensibly  three- 
weeks-old  document,  the  elder  Musica 
went  to  the  Custom-House,  secured  the 
necessary  "  transportation  and  exporta- 
tion "  entry,  and  thus  avoided  the  weighing 
on  the  dock. 
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After  being  consigned  to  Montreal,  the 
cheeses  were  placed  in  a  car  and  the  car 
was  sealed  by  Customs  officers.  On 
arriving  at  Montreal  the  car  was  opened 
and  resealed  by  Canadian  Customs  officers. 
The  contents  were  not  disturbed.  Philip 
Musica  arrived  the  same  day  as  did  the 
cheeses.  He  tried  to  sell  the  consignment 
to  Montreal  merchants.  They  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties.  They  explained 
that  there  was  not,  as  he  had  evidendy 
supposed,  a  cheese  ifamine  in  Canada. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bring 
the  unappreciated  cheeses  back  to  New 
York.  On  the  return  bill  of  lading  Philip 
Musica  entered  them  as  12,000  pounds 
heavier  than  they  were  on  the  New  York 
to  Montreal  bill  of  lading.  They  might 
have  grown  stronger  in  the  sealed  car,  but 
how  heavier?  The  railway  company 
noticed  this  inconsistency  and  put  in  a  bill 
for  back  freight  charges.  It  was  paid 
promptly  and  without  protest.  When  the 
cheeses  got  back  to  New  York,  they  were 
weighed  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Italy.  They  were  fo\ind  to  weigh  12,000 
pounds  more  than  the  amount  stated 
on  the  original  consular  invoice,  12,000 
pounds  more  than  the  amount  stated  by 
the  elder  Musica  on  the  bill  of  lading  to 
Montreal,  and  just  the  amount  given  by 
the  younger  Musica  when  they  were 
finally  doomed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
honest  weighers.  Unknown  to  the  owners, 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  followed  these  vacillating 
cheeses  on  their  littie  journey  into  a  far 
country  and  back  again.  Notwithstanding 
all  this.  Judge  Holt  believed  enough  of  the 
son's  story  to  instruct  the  jury  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  against  the  father. 
The  judge  sentenced  Philip  Musica  to  a 
one  year's  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$5,000.  A  dvil  action  is  now  being 
brought  for  the  restitution  of  evaded 
duties.  The  firm  has  been  evading  at 
least  $12,000  worth  of  duties  annually, 
and  probably  much  more.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  testimony  of  the  weighers, 
both  defendants  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  acquitted.  The  policy  of  immunity, 
plus  retention  in  the  Service  for  a  few' 
minor  offenders  was  justified  not  only  by 
this  partial  concrete  success,  but  by  its 
indirect  results. 


The  impr^:nable  solidarity  of  the  Sys- 
tem was  broken  once  for  all.  Dishonest 
Customs  employees  clamored  to  confess 
in  order  to  gain  immunity  and  retention 
in  the  Service.  Only  such  were  accepted 
as  could  give  indispensable  information 
and  testimony  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  convict  the  guilty  men  "  higher 
up,"  both  inside  and  outside  the  Service. 
Also  much  valuable  information  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  timid  littie  honest  em- 
ployees who  had  never  before  dared  tell 
what  they  knew.  The  promise  of  im- 
munity plus  retention  in  the  Service  has 
been  offered  to  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
assistant  United  States  weighers,  the 
lowest  offidal  grade  of  Custom-House 
offenders.  They  have  made  full  confes- 
sions and  are  ready  to  testify  alike  against 
the  importers  who  bribed  them  and  the 
men  "  higher  up  "  in  the  Custom-House 
who  aided  and  abetted  them.  The  at- 
torneys believe  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  offer  immunity  to  any  one  else.  These 
men  are  either  under  temporary  suspen- 
sion or  have  been  transferred  to  posts 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
honesty. One  of  them  told  Mr.  Loeb 
that  the  night  of  the  day  he  made  his 
confession  he  had  the  first  good  sleep 
he  had  had  for  years.  Mr.  Loeb  be- 
lieves that  most  of  them  have  sincerely 
repented,  and  he  is  going  to  help  them 
"  to  make  good."  With  the  information 
of  these  men  added  to  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Lamb  has  gathered,  indictments 
have  already  been  found  against  five  of 
the  members  of  the  System  in  the  Cus- 
tom-House  itself,  as  well  as  against  five  big 
importers.  The  Government  attorneys 
believe  that  with  the  evidence  already  in 
hand  it  will  almost  surely  be  possible  to 
secure  about  twenty-five  more  indict- 
ments. Some  of  the  importers  against 
whom  indictments  will  in  all  probability 
be  found  are  men  of  prominence  and  high 
standing  in  the  business  world.  This 
pervasive  System  of  fraud  has  been  found 
to  extend  to  every  branch  of  weighable  and 
gaugable  importations.  It  had  so  honey- 
combed the  Weighing  Division  of  the  Cus- 
tom-House  with  corruption  that  practically 
the  only  higher  officials  of  the  division 
left  unstained  were  too  incompetent  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  corrupters  or  the  cor- 
rupted.    In  spite  of  its  extent  and  power, 
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let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  System 
ever  included  a  majority  of  the  Customs 
officers  or  the  New  York  importers. 
Even  in  its  prime  it  probably  never  em- 
braced more  than  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  each.  In  fact,  no  one  was 
more  anxious  than  these  dishonest  im- 
porters to  have  the  majority  of  the  import- 
ers pay  the  full  duties.  Otherwise  they 
could  not  undersell  them  and  capture  the 
market. 

The  System  is  already  suspended  and 
broken.  Mr.  Loeb  intends  to  continue 
the  fight  until  he  has  so  smashed  it  that  it 
can  never  be  put  together  again.  We 
have  a  high  tariff  wall  with  poor  and 
needy  Government  officers  on  one  side 
and  rich  and  greedy  importers  on  the 
other.     The  importers  want  higher  profits 


and  larger  sales ;  the  officers  want  more 
money  and  greater  comfort  Corruption 
has  been  the  result  Should  we  not  honor 
as  heroes  the  majority  who  have  withstood 
this  temptation  rather  than  condemn  as 
rascals  the  minority  who  have  succumbed  ? 
Certainly  the  least  that  can  be  done  for  the 
men  who  guard  this  tariff  wall  is  to  throw 
about  them  every  possible  protection 
against  the  constant  pressure  of  tempta- 
tion under  which  they  labor.  This  is  both 
the  least  that  can  be  done  and  (he  most 
that  a  Collector  can  do.  This  Mr.  Loeb 
is  doing.  With  the  confident  courage  of  a 
strong  man,  a  fighter  and  an  optimist,  he 
believes  he  can  thus  stop  all  corruption. 
Whether  he  can  or  cannot,  the  effort  is  a 
splendid  one,  and  it  will  later  be  described 
in  The  Oudook. 


IS  HE  RIGHT? 


BY  ALBERT  EDWARDS 


WE  were  swinging  at  anchor  off 
the  island  of  Dominica.  The 
sun  blazed  down  so  cruelly  that 
not  even  the  shaded  mountain-side  could 
tempt  me.  It  was  too  hot  to  go  ashore, 
too  hot  for  a  white  man  to  sleep.  So  I 
sought  the  shade  of  a  lumber  pile  on  the 
forward  deck  to  read. 

And  there,  stretched  out  on  the  bare 
boards  of  the  deck,  I  found  a  negro  sailor, 
nude  to  the  waist,  sound  asleep.  "  Re- 
couping from  last  night's  spree  ashore," 
I  thought,  until  I  saw  in  his  hands  a  book. 
It  was  well  worn,  and  his  finger  between 
the  pages  marked  his  place.  The  light 
tread  of  my  rubber  deck-shoes  had  not 
disturbed  him,  and  I  bent  over  to  see  the 
title  of  the  book.  It  was  Darwin's  "  De- 
scent of  Man." 

I  spread  out  my  rug  and  sat  down  be- 
side him.  My  own  book — light  indeed 
compared  to  his — had  lost  its  attraction. 
A  negro  sailor  reading  Darwin  in  the 
tropics  is  more  interesting  than  most 
books.  Asleep,  his  face  buried  in  the 
crook  of  his  right  arm,  he  was  beautiful — 
in  the  sense  of  perfect  physical  proportion. 


His  muscles,  even  in  repose,  showed  hard 
and  symmetrical.  The  ebony  skin  which 
covered  them,  so  intimate  with  the  sun 
and  sea,  shone  with  a  glow  of  health 
which  is  seldom  seen  on  white  skin.  The 
one  disfigurement  was  a  large,  irregular 
scar  between  his  massive  shoulder-blades  ; 
it  was  evidently  the  result  of  some  fright- 
ful bum.  That  scar  and  the  book  identi- 
fied him. 

One  time  the  Captain,  in  an  effort  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  utter  inferiority  of  "  nig- 
gers," had  told  me  this  story  :  Years  be- 
fore a  plantation  negro  in  Barbados,  a  mere 
boy,  had  carried  his  master's  daughter  out 
of  a  burning  cane-brake,  and,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  bums,  the  master,  in 
gratitude,  had  sent  him  to  England  to  be 
educated.  After  leaving  public  school,  the 
young  negro  had  entered  an  academy  of 
seamanship,  and,  graduating  with  honors, 
had  returned  to  Barbados.  He  soon 
passed  his  examinations  and  received  his 
license  as  third  mate.  He  might  soon  have 
received  a  ship,  when  suddenly  he  threw 
it  all  up  and  enlisted  as  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man in  a  war-ship.     After  cruising  about 
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the  world  for  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
the  West  Indies  and  took  a  berth  before 
the  mast.  ^ 

"  He's  in  my  crew  now,"  the  Captain 
ended,  contemptuously.  "  He  knows  as 
much  about  navigation  as  I  do — more,  I 
guess — he's  studied  it.  I  had  to  work  my 
way  up — ^never  had  any  schooling.  I  tell 
you  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  educate  them. 
You  couldn't  make  a  man  out  of  a  nigger 
with  a  hundred  colleges  !" 

"  Why  did  he  give  up  his  chance  ?"  I 
asked. 

**  I  don't  know.  That  was  before  he 
came  on  my  ship.     Just  lazy,  I  suppose." 

"  Lazy  ?"  I  said,  incredulously.  "  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  you.  Captain,  I 
should  think  that  a  lazy  negro  would  have 
a  pretty  uncomfortable  time  on  your  ship." 

The  Captain,  who  thinks  that  on  one 
day  a  week  it  should  be  permitted  to  kill 
negroes,  smiled  as  though  I  had  compli- 
mented him. 

"  He's  not  lazy  that  way,"  he  said.  "  A 
nigger  is  all  right  at  handling  cargo  or 
swabbing  down  the  deck,  but  their  brains 
are  lazy.  Before  the  mast  he  don't  have 
to  think." 

But  "  The  Descent  of  Man  "  is  hardly 
the  book  for  a  lazy  brain.  I  looked  down 
at  the  "  best  seller  "in  my  lap  and  thought 
with  a  certain  shame  of  the  serious  books 
which  rested  undisturbed  in  the  bottom 
of  my  trunk.  The  wind  shifted  several 
points,  and,  coming  off  the  shore,  brought 
a  heavy  breath  of  tropical  fragrance,  of 
which  the  dominant  note  was  the  thick 
scent  of  the  sugar  mills.  I  fell  into  a 
doze,  pondering  over  the  problem  by  my 
side.  What  did  this  man — whom  the 
Captain  judged  "unfit" — think  of  "the 
struggle  for  existence  "? 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  brisk 
movement  beside  me.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet.  For  a  moment  we  blinked  at  each 
other  sleepily.  Then  he  began  to  apolo- 
gize— for  what  I  don't  know — and  started 
away. 

"  No,  no,"  I  said.  "  Sit  down  and  talk 
to  me." 

I  offered  him  a  cigarette.  With  evident 
hesitancy,  still  rubbing  his  eyes  to  assure 
himself  he  was  awake,  he  accepted  it. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  book  you  are 
reading  for  this  hot  climate,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  suh,"    he  replied.     "But  it  is 


wonderful.    I  have  read  it  often,  suh.     It 
is  interesting — for  negroes,  suh." 

His  pronunciation  was  slovenly,  lacking 


the 


But  his  accurate  use  of  words 


showed  education  and  much  reading. 

"  Yes,  suh,"  he  went  on,  gaining  con- 
fidence as  he  talked.  "  I  used  to  read  the 
Bible,  suh,  and  I  always  thought  we 
negroes  were  descended  from  Ham. 
That  Gawd  had  cursed  us.  I  thought, 
suh,  that  we'd  never  get  over  that  curse. 
But  " — he  laughed  melodiously — "  but 
then  I  read  Dahwin,  suh,  and  I  don't 
believe  that  any  more." 

"  What  do  you  believe  now  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously,  as 
though  estimating  the  extent  of  my  toler- 
ance. Then  he  turned  and  looked  long  at 
the  sea — out,  it  seemed  to  me,  beyond  the 
horizon.  When  he  began  again,  there  was 
something  uncanny  in  his  assurance. 

"  Does  not  Dahwin  say  the  higher  the 
organism,  the  longer  the  period  of  infancy  ? 
The  protoplasm,  suh,  is  bom  adult,  and  it 
dies  in  a  minute.  It  takes  the  horse 
longer  to  mature.  And  so  it  goes,  suh, 
till  you  reach  man — the  highest  animal. 
The  childhood  of  man  is  longer  than  of 
any  of  the  species.  It  is  the  same  with 
races.  Yes,  suh.  The  Egyptians  grew 
up  quickly.  They  became  civilized  very 
young,  and,  suh,  they  held  the  Jews  in 
bondage — just  as  we  are  in  bondage  to- 
day, suh.  And  after  a  while  the  Jews 
grew  up." 

There  was  a  glow  of  triumphal  faith 
in  his  eyes,  and  again  he  was  silent,  search- 
ing the  horizon. 

"  And  after  the  Jews  there  were  other 
races.  The  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Goths,  one  after  another, 
each  taking  longer  than  the  one  before  to 
grow  into  full  manhood.  You  Americans, 
suh,  are  the  youngest  of  the  white  races. 
But  you  will  grow  up — and  grow  old,  suh. 
The  black  race,  suh,  are  very  young 
children.  Is  not  that  what  Dahwin 
says  ?" 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  off- 
hand, so  I  begged  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said.  "  But  it  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  all  that.  Some  individuals 
are  older  than  others  of  the  same  race. 
Some  white  Americans  are  very  primi- 
tive— ^still  children,  as  you  would  say. 
And  some  of  your  race  are  very  highly 
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civilized — very  much  grown  up.  There 
is  one  I  know — Mr.  Booker  Washing- 
ton—" 

"  Booker  Washington  1"  he  broke  in 
with  bitter  coatempt  in  his  voice.  He 
repeated  the  name,  "  Booker  Washing- 
ton !"  with  an  even  more  scornful  in- 
flection. 

"  Grown  up  ?  Ha,  ha  I  Why,  suh, 
he's  only  a  child  dressed  up  in  his  father's 
clothes  !  Remember  Moses  trying  to  be 
an  Egyptian  ?  If  he  hadn't  gone  back  to 
his  o^Ti  people,  suh,  you  wouldn't  ever 
have  heard  his  name.  I  guess  there  were 
lots  of  young  Jews  who  tried  to  act  grown 
up  like  the  Egyptians.  I  thought  I  could 
be  a  white  man  once,  be  master  of  a  white 
man's  ship,  order  white  men  'round — then 
I  read  Dahwin,  suh.  I'm  a  boatswain 
now — ^just  *  a  good  nigger.'  " 

"  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  your  race 
to  grow  up  ?"  I  asked. 

The  bottom  tumbled  out  of  his  exalta- 
tion. He  put  his  hands  up  before  his 
face,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
the  too  distant  horizon. 

"A  long  time,  suh."  And  he  dragged 
out  the  phrase  with  a  sigh,  which  suggested 


a  lapse  of  time  far  beyond  the  ken  of  our 
methods  of  calculation. 

He  was  recalled  from  his  reverie  by  the 
rattie  of  the  chain  which  the  baboon,  Jocko, 
the  ship's  mascot,  dragged  about  after  him. 
The  negro  pulled  a  lump  of  sugar  from 
his  pocket  and  called  the  monkey. 

"  Come  here,  little  brother,"  he  said. 

He  watched  the  animal  silently  as  it 
rolled  the  lump  of  sugar  from  one  cheek 
to  the  other. 

"  And,  suh,"  he  said,  with  a  dreamy, 
prophetic  air,  "  when  we  have  grown  up 
and  are  getting  old,  this  little  brother  will 
be  growing  into  manhood."  A  twinkle  of 
amusement  suddenly  awoke  in  his  eyes. 
"  Have  you  read  Nietzsche  ?"  he  asked. 
"  This  is  a  baby  superman." 

"  I  don't  think  that  Nietzsche  would 
recognize  him,"  I  said. 

"No.  Perhaps  not,  suh.  Nietzsche 
was  only  half  sane.  But  Dahwin  was  a 
genius,  suh.  Dahwin  would  recognize 
him." 

Just  then  the  first  officer  bawled  an 
order  from  the  bridge. 

"  Ay,  ay,  suh  I"  the  boatswain  called, 
and  sprang  to  his  childish  task. 


COLLEGE 


DOMINATION 
SCHOOLS 


OF  HIGH 


BY   W.    D.    LEWIS 


PRINCIPAL    OP   THE    NORTH    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SYRACUSE,    NEW  YORK 


IN  1853  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  passed  a  law  providing 
for  public  support  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Public  high  schools  immediately 
sprang  up  and  supplanted  or  absorbed  the 
old  academies  founded  by  individuals  or 
denominations.  This  act  was'  the  final 
settiement  for  the  Empire  State  of  a 
vigorous  controversy  that  had  been  waged 
for  many  years  in  country  stores,  school 
meetings,  and  legist  itive  councils  all  over 
the  country.  Everywhere  the  verdict  was 
the  same.  The  public  high  school  was 
established  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  democracy — equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  alL 


To-day  we  are  hearing  from  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  college  professors,  busi- 
ness men,  high  school  principals,  and 
laborers  a  chorus  of  denunciation  of  the 
aristocratic  ideals  and  mediaeval  curriculum 
of  the  high  school. 

A  few  striking  facts  seem  to  justify  the 
charge  that  this  school  has  deserted  its 
democratic  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  The  course  of  study  is  so  narrow 
that  pupils  are  practically  forced  to  take 
that  leading  to  college  entrance ;  the 
average  of  failures  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  is  nearly  forty  per  cent ;  the 
number  of  pupils  leaving  school  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  is  much  larger  than 
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in  any  other  year  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  end  of  the  secondary  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates,  particularly  of  the  boys,  enter 
college.  Yet  the  total  number  of  high 
school  pupils  who  go  to  college  is  prob- 
ably less  than  ten  per  cent. 

In  vi«w  of  these  facts,  it  is  time  for  the 
high  school  to  determine  why  it  is  failing 
in  its  mission  of  advanced  educational 
opportunities  for  all  young  people,  whether 
their  future  is  to  be  college,  market,  or 
shop. 

The  high  school  is  failing  in  this  mis- 
sion, first,  because  its  course  of  study  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrow 
range  of  subjects  accepted  for  college  en- 
trance. It  is  failing,  secondly,  because  its 
methods  and  scope  of  instruction,  even 
within  this  cramped  curriculum,  are  deter- 
mined by  college  entrance  examinations 
made  by  specialists  whose  point  of  view 
is  not  the  welfare  of  the  student,  but  the 
requirements  for  advanced  study  of  cer- 
tain subjects. 

The  course  of  study  is  limited  to  sub- 
jects accepted  for  college  entrance  because 
in  the  vast  majority  of  moderate-sized 
towns  only  one  course  is  possible  without 
considerable  expense,  and  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  is  given  because  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  most  influential  portion  of 
the  community.  .  Public  pride  in  the  single 
boy  who  enters  college  from  the  local 
school  is  oblivious  of  the  twenty  who  have 
been  driven  out  in  disappointment  by  a 
course  that  failed  to  grip  them  with  a  vital 
interest.  Economical  school  boards  veto 
expensive  innovations  with  the  argument 
that  the  school  now  prepares  for  college, 
and  the  one  narrow  course  for  all  is  con- 
tinued in  the  belief  that  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics will  develop  a  mental  storage  bat- 
tery that  will  turn  the  wheels  of  modem 
industry. 

In  communities  where  several  courses 
of  study  are  offered  the  results  are  often 
much  the  same.  At  their  entrance  to  the 
high  school  pupils  are  very  uncertain  of 
their  aims  in  life.  Adolescent  imitation 
favors  the  "  college  preparatory  "  course, 
and  boyish  snobbery  is  proud  to  study 
Latin.  In  half-unconscious  acceptance  of 
the  tradition  that  the  college  preparatory 
course  is  best,  teachers  turn  thereto  all 
who  have  not  decided  on  some  definite 


pursuit.  This,  at  least,  will  guard  against 
unpreparedness  if,  two  or  three  years 
later,. they  wish  to  enter  a  higher  institu- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turning  every  one 
coUegeward,  the  high  school  principal  is 
safeguarding  his  own  interests,  for  if  one 
of  his  graduates  has  not  had  the  particular 
subjects  demanded  for  college  entrance, 
the  principal  must  face  certain  criticism 
and  possible  loss  of  position. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  limit- 
ing the  secondarj'  course  to  college  pre- 
paratory subjects  is  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion. High  school  teachers  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  college  graduates.  The  richness  of 
their  own  intellectual  lives,  however,  often 
blinds  them  to  the  needs  of  the  masses. 
They  make  a  fetish  of  the  subjects  they 
love,  and  see  in  Latin,  algebra,  and  geom- 
etry the  only  way  of  intellectual  salvation. 
They  fear  the  ascendency  of  practical  over 
cultural  aims,  and  feel  that  in  encourag- 
ing college  ideals  they  are  uplifting  their 
pupils.  The  conservative  public  rever- 
ences the  gospel  of  the  traditional  subjects 
and  the  authority  of  the  college  elders. 
Ideals  of  high  scholarship  of  unques- 
tioned value  for  the  few  are  set  as  the 
standard  for  the  many,  and  the  inexora- 
ble law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  denies 
the  opportunities  of  public  education  to 
those  who  cannot  learn  the  language  of 
the  monastery. 

How  closely  the  schools  are  limited  to 
the  traditional  college  entrance  subjects 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  report  of 
the  Regents'  examinations  of  New  York 
State,  which  are  taken  by  practically  all 
students  in  all  subjects.  It  would  seem 
that  if  ninety  per  cent  of  our  young  people 
are  to  complete  their  education  in  the 
public  high  school,  there  should  be  ample 
recognition  of  the  fundamentals  of  dvil 
government  and  of  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics. These  subjecis,  however,  are 
practically  eliminated  because  they  are  not 
accepted  as  units  for  college  entrance. 
In  the  January  and  June  examinations, 
1908,  there  were  written  52,000  papers 
in  Latin,  13,000  in  andent  history,  less 
than  2,000  in  dvil  government,  and  800 
in  economics.  Glance  for  a  moment  at  a 
few  other  practical  subjects  not  accepted 
for  college  entrance.  In  business  corre- 
spondence there  were  788  papers  written  ; 
in  business  arithmetic,  1,378  ;  in  commer- 
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cial  law,  669 ;  and  in  business  practice, 
208.  No  form  of  domestic  science  or 
manual  training  has  been  honored  with  a 
place  on  the  list 

The  mentors  of  education  in  college 
chairs  possibly  can  give  reasons  why  such 
subjects  as  civil  government  and  eco- 
nomics should  not  be  accepted  as  entrance 
units.  One  of  them,  the  dean  of  a  great 
college,  recently  revealed  the  reason  why 
every  college  has  so  many  kinks  in  its 
requirements  that  only  the  most  careful 
study  of  extremely  complicated  English 
will  disclose  their  true  inwardness.  He 
said  that  his  college  demanded  many 
things  of  which  neither  he  nor  the  faculty 
as  a  whole  approved.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  you  know  every  professor  has  a  pet 
scheme   of  his   own.     The  professor  of 

ology  knows  that  if  he  opposes  the 

crotchet  of  the  professor  of ^ism,  his 

own  schedule  will  be  reciprocally  smashed." 

Any  attempt  to  extend  the  number  of 
subjects  or  to  change  the  scope  of  existing 
requirements  for  college  entrance  is  met 
with  suspicious  scrutiny  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  colleges.  Even  the  authority 
of  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment is  powerless  to  add  or  subtract 
one  jot  or  tittie  in  the  matter  of  college 
entrance  units.  By  its  dispensation  of 
public  money  this  department  can  dictate 
courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  methods  and  scope  of  instruction  to 
the  high  schools,  but  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing its  credentials  accepted  for  entrance 
has  generally  forced  it  to  take  college  sug- 
gestion as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Hence  the 
Regents'  examinations,  by  which  the  high 
school  pupils  of  the  State  are  measured, 
are  really  college  entrance  examinations 
in  another  form. 

The  single  exception  to  the  State  de- 
partment's usual  subservience  to  college 
domination  has  produced  a  row  over  the 
first  year  high  school  course  in  biology. 
No  action  of  the  department  has  met  with 
more  general  approval  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic school  men  than  the  introduction  of 
this  course.  The  high  Olympian  arro- 
gance of  most  of  the  colleges  is  shown  by 
the  actual  experience  of  a  high  school 
principal,  who,  in  his  ^orance,  proposed 
that  some  of  his  pupils  offer  this  course  as 
an  entrance  unit  In  substance  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued  between  the 


principal   and    the    head   of  the  college 
department  of  biology : 

College  Professor.  We  cannot  accept 
that  course  as  one  of  the  six  additional 
units  required  for  the  science  course. 

FrindpaL     Why  not,  Professor  ? 

Professor,  It  is  little  more  than  an 
advanced  nature-study  course.  It  has  not 
the  dignity  that  a  subject  should  have  for 
college  entrance.  Besides,  the  pupils  are 
so  young  when  they  take  it  that  they  can- 
not possibly  get  the  training  required  as  a 
basis  for  our  courses  in  biology. 

PrincipaL  Don't  you  think,  Professor, 
that  the  first  year  pupil  in  high  school 
ought  to  be  given  an  insight  into  scientific 
methods  ? 

Professor,     Unquestionably  he  should. 

PrincipaL  What  would  you  suggest  in 
place  of  biology  ? 

Professor,  Oh,  the  biology  is  all  right 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  thing 
you  can  give  him. 

Principal,  Yes,  it  teaches  him  to  do 
things  with  his  own  hands,  see  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  tell  the  truth  in  his 
own  language  about  what  he  has  done 
and  seen. 

Professor,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  course,  but  I  never  will 
agree  to  accept  it.  We  can't  count  on 
the  pupil's  knowing  anything  as  a  basis 
for  our  college  courses. 

Principal,  Which  do  you  want  on  the 
part  of  your  freshman.  Professor,  a  certain 
knowledge  content  on  which  you  can  base 
advanced  courses,  or  the  best  training  that 
the  individual  boys  and  girls  can  have  ? 

Professor,  By  all  means,  we  want  the 
training. 

Principal,  You  say,  then,  you  want 
your  freshman  to  have  had  the  best  train- 
ing possible  at  each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment You  admit  emphatically  that  noth-* 
ing  is  so  valuable  at  his  entrance  to  high 
school  as  the  course  in  biology,  yet  you 
refuse  to  accept  that  element  of  his  train- 
ing as  a  unit  for  college  entrance. 

Professor.  Yes,  if  you  choose  to  put 
it  that  way. 

Having  demolished  the  professorial  ar- 
gument, the  principal  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  professorial  despotism,  make 
a  separate  class  for  seven  pupils  and  give 
them  a  course  in  zoology  magnanimously 
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outlined  by  this  same  professor,  because 
those  few  boys  had  to  have  an  additional 
subject  that  the  college  would  accept. 

Nowhere  is  the  present  high  school 
course  more  cruelly  deficient  than  in  its 
training  of  girls.  LoOk,  for  example,  at  a 
typical  group  strolling  arm  in  arm  down 
the  corridor  at  intermission.  If  all  young 
life  is  to  be  measured  by  the  examination, 
they  are  failures.  Latin,  geometry,  and 
ancient  history  are  to  them  apparently 
insurmountable .  barriers.  Yet  they  are 
unaccountably  happy,  and  are  evidently 
objects  of  interest  to  the  boys  to  whom 
they  are  passing  their  fudge  boxes.  Are 
they  really  of  so  much  less  value  than 
girls  of  the  anaemic,  bespectacled  type 
whose  marks  are  always  above  90  ?  A 
principal  once  said  of  such  a  group,  made 
up  of  girls  of  unusual  personal  attractive- 
ness, **  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  workable 
gray  matter  in  the  bunch."  Yet  inside 
of  five  years  every  one  of  those  girls  will 
be  the  mistress  of  an  American  home. 
What  has  the  high  school  done  to  make 
her  more  efficient  in  the  most  important 
calling  in  the  nation  ?  What  might  it  not 
have  done  to  quench  the  divorce  court 
scandal,  to  rob  the  patent  medicine  ven- 
der, and  to  produce  a  healthy  and  happy 
race  of  world's  workers,  if  it  had  taught 
her  domestic  science,  personal  hygiene, 
physiology,  household  chemistry,  sanita- 
tion, and  domestic  economy  ?  If,  in 
addition,  her  course  in  mathematics  had 
taught  her  to  keep  her  household  accounts 
with  system  and  accuracy ;  if  her  course  in 
drawing  had  made  her  feel  the  difference 
between  one  of  Corot's  landscapes  and 
the  cheap  daub  sold  for  ninety-eight  cents 
in  the  department  store  ;  if  her  course  in 
music  had  taught  her  the  difference  be- 
tween Beethoven  and  rag-time;  if  her 
course  in  history  and  social  science  had 
taught  her  the  difference  between  a  democ- 
racy based  on  human  brotherhood  and  a 
despicable  social  snobbery  based  on  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  wealth  and  convention- 
ality; and  if  her  course  in  English  had 
inspired  her  to  appreciate  the  majestic 
harmonies  of  the  great  prophets  and  seers 
of  the  English  tongue — if,  in  short,  the 
course  had  been  fitted  to  the  girl,  it  might 
have  helped  her — 

'^  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood." 


Our  present  college-dictated  high  school 
course,  then,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  in  that  it  places  the  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  subjects,  and  practically 
eliminates  those  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  in  the  lives  of  the 
vast  majority  of  pupils  whose  only  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  is  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school.  No  less  destructive  of 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  the  limitation 
in  method  of  treatment  of  the  subjects 
taught 

Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  evils  caused  by  absolute 
prescription  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  in  each  subject.  Both 
are  measured  by  examinations  too  often 
set  by  pedantic  specialists,  who  doubtless 
know  enough  about  the  subjects,  but  who 
know  boys  and  girls  not  at  all.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  these  examinations 
come  from  a  State  department,  a  college 
entrance  board,  or  direct  from  an  individ- 
ual college.  In  any  case,  the  evil  is  the 
same.  The  teacher  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  cover  the  ground  measured  by 
the  examination.  Excursions  into  fields 
not  traversed  by  the  examination  road  are 
absolutely  prohibited ;  applications  to  the 
real  interests  of  live  boys  and  girls  must 
not  interfere  with  reaching  the  goal  in  the 
prescribed  time;  observation  along  the 
route  is  valueless  if  it  does  not  contribute 
to  the  quantity  of  examinable  material 
tied  into  packages  and  labeled  so  as  to  be 
easily  reached  when  demanded  under  the 
stress  of  a  three  hours'  test.  Teachers 
very  well  know  that  their  success  is  meas- 
ured, not  by  their  inspirational  power  nor 
by  the  unconscious  tuition  which  their 
personality  may  impart,  but  by  the  per- 
centage of  their  pupils  who  make  a  credit- 
able showing.  Thus  they  become  skillful 
in  taking  tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cumin,  and  learn  to  neglect  the  laws  of 
spiritual  growth  and  broad  human  sym- 
pathy. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  into  the  industries  of  a  dty  and 
see  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples studied.  Much  more  than  the  allotted 
time  is  needed  to  make  accurate  quantita- 
tive measurements  in  performing  the  pre- 
scribed thirty-five  experiments  and  in 
preparing  note-books  that  will  pass  the 
college  teacher's  inspection. 
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In  French  and  German  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  workable  power 
over  these  languages  that  would  be  of  real 
use  in  Paris  or  Berlin  or  in  their  minia- 
tures in  our  American  cities.  These  living 
languages  of  our  greatest  contemporaries 
must  be  taught  as  if  they  had  been  the 
speech  of  peoples  buried  under  the  lava 
of  twenty  centuries.  The  methods  pur- 
sued in  the  ancient  classics  for  entirely 
different  purposes  have  limited  our  study 
of  German  and  French  to  the  translation 
of  a  set  number  of  pages  of  literary 
masterpieces,  the  acquisition  of  a  literary 
vocabulary,  and  the  accurate  mastery  for 
examination  of  all  the  intricacies  of  gram- 
mar. 

In  Latin  and  Greek  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  great  civilizations  of  antiquity,  to  ap- 
preciate the  marvelous  beauty  of  Greek 
pantheism  through  mythology,  or  to  com- 
prehend the  world-conquering  spirit  of 
the  Roman  language,  institutions,  and 
laws.  The  splendid  opportunities  for 
training  the  powers  of  observation  and 
discrimination,  and  for  developing  origi- 
nality and  accuracy  of  statement  in  Eng- 
lish, are  thrown  away  under  the  goad  of  an 
overloaded  course  and  an  enormous  tech- 
nical requirement.  The  time  must  be 
occupied  almost  solely  in  preparation  for 
a  formal  test  on  such  minutiae  as  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  opao),  the  mastery  of  gram- 
matical exceptions,  the  writing  of  bad 
Latin  and  worse  Greek,  and  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  literal 
translation  of  foreign  idioms. 

In  history  mere  questions  of  fact  occupy 
most  of  the  time.  The  pupil  is  seldom 
taught  the  relationship  between  the  social 
conflict  in  Rome  and  the  American  Trust 
problem  of  1909.  He  .is  not  led  to  see 
that  the  real  origin  of  the  American'  revolt 
against  George  III  is  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish revolt  against  Charles  I.  The  boy  must 
enumerate  the  causes  of  the  Punic  Wars 
and  of  the  American  Rebellion,  but  need 
not  see  the  clash  of  two  civilizations  nor  the 
contest  between  a  great  economic  system 
and  a  political  pact  between  the  States. 

Nowhere  else,  however,  has  the  stiff 
formality  of  an  examinable  requirement 
been  so  fatal  as  in  that  most  important  of 
subjects,  the  mother  tongue.  College 
teachers  have  written  the  courses,  trained 


the  teachers,  set  the  examinations,  and 
execrated  the  results.  Instead  of  inspir- 
ing in  the  pupils  a  discriminating  appre- 
ciation for  our  glorious  literature  that 
would  be  a  continuous  means  of  education 
and  an  unfailing  resource  against  ennui^ 
our  teaching  has  produced  the  conviction 
that  Burke  is  a  bore,  Addison  a  prude, 
and  Milton  a  pedant.  Instead  of  training 
pupils  to  express  the  experiences  and 
emotions  of  daily  life  or  to  write  an  intel- 
ligent application  for  a  job,"  we  have  killed 
off  any  interest  in  "  Ivanhoe  "  that  might 
have  survived  the  minute  class  memoriz- 
ing and  analysis  by  compelling  them  to  write 
five  hundred  words  about  the  tournament 
at  Ashby.  We  have  given  them  literary 
texts  in  which  every  allusion  was  explained, 
and  have  forced  them  to  memorize  the 
notes  before  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  story.  We  have  made  simple  pieces 
of  literature  that  they  c6uld  have  enjoyed 
alone  the  subjects  of  such  close  scrutiny, 
chasing  each  fugitive  word  back  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  that  they  have  welcomed 
the  examination  as  a  release.  And  when 
their  red-inked  essays  reproducing  the 
"  Ring  Story  from  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  and  the  "  Stoiy  of  Elaine  "  have 
i)een  handed  back  for  rewriting,  our  boys 
and  girls  have  charged  the  abomination  to 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 

For  all  this  the  college,  and  the  college 
alone,  is  responsible.  It  has  published  its 
lists  of  books  and  insisted  that  the  teach- 
ers fit  pupils  to  pass  examinations  on 
these  books  and  no  others,  regardless  of 
the  preference  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  books  to  the  maturity 
of  the  child.  It  has  asked  minute  ques- 
tions covering  every  allusion,  so  that  the 
teachers  have  been  compelled  to  destroy 
all  literary  enjoyment  in  preparation  for 
an  examination.  It  has  based  its  compo- 
sition on  the  blackened  skeleton  of  the 
literature  it  has  murdered,  and  then  has 
complained  that  the  writing  of  students 
lacked  style,  force,  and  accuracy. 

The  college,  then,  is  doing  the  high 
school  great  injury  by  insisting  upon  cer- 
tain traditional  subjects  for  entrance.  The 
great  injustice  is  done  to  the  vast  major- 
ity who  do  not  go  to  college,  but  whose 
opportunities  for  preparation  for  larger 
living  are  limited  in  a  subtle  way  by  the 
dominance  of  college  traditions  in  the  high 
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school.  The  college  injures  the  high 
school,  also,  by  prescribing  through  its 
examinations  the  method  and  "scope  of 
treatment  of  the  various  studies.  Almost 
any  subject  may  contribute  to  real  culture 
if  studied  in  the  right  way,  but  the  pre- 
scriptions of  college  professors,  far  re- 
moved in  experience  and  sympathy  from 
the  mass  of  Americans,  cause  a  stultifica- 
tion of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

When  the  college  grants  to  the  high 


school  the  right  to  make  its  own  course  of 
study,  when  it  recognizes  for  entrance  any 
subject  well  taught,  when  it  admits  that 
the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  more 
important  than  special  preparation  for  its 
advanced  courses,  when  it  places  the  needs 
of  the  ninety  whom  it  never  reaches 
above  the  crotchets  of  the  professor  who 
wants  to  make  specialists  of  the  ten,  then 
it  will  enable  the  high  school  to  fulfill  its 
mission  of  equal  opportunity  to  all. 


VIRGINIA  MOUNTAIN-FOLK 


BY  FREDERICK  W.  NEVE 

ARCHDEACON   OP  THE   BLUE    RIDGE 


ONE  day  some  five  years  ago  I 
drove  up  into  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  services.  After  driv- 
ing some  twenty  miles  I  had  to  leave  the 
buggy  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain and  ride  on  horseback  the  rest  of  the 
way.  On  arriving  at  my  destination,  I 
found  my  way  to  a  small  cabin,  where  I 
was  to  be  entertained  for  the  night.  The 
people  soon  told  me  the  latest  news,  to 
the  effect  that  a  neighbor  was  going  to 
hang  his  wife  that  night.  He  had  already 
given  her  a  severe  thrashing,  and  had 
laid  the  plow-line  on  the  table,  telling  her 
that  he  was  going  to  hang  her  with  it 
that  night. 

The  poor  woman  very  wisely  went  off 
to  a  neighbor's  to  stay  until  her  husband 
got  into  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  he  had  actually  put  the  rope 
around  her  neck  and  the  other  end  around 
one  of  the  beams,  but  his  anger  cooled 
down  somewhat  before  he  could  carry  out 
his  threat,  and  he  let  her  off.  This  man 
has  a  strange  and  eventful  history.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  three  times 
condemned  to  death  for  desertion,  but 
each  time  managed  to  escape.  Once  he 
got  away  by  jumping  through  the  window 
of  a  railway  car  while  the  train  was  in 
motion.  Another  time  he  dug  his  way 
out  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  con- 


fined. On  one  of  these  occasions  a  com- 
panion, who  was  also  under  sentence  of 
death,  remarked  to  him,  "  Well,  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  trust  to  the 
Almighty."  "  That'll  never  do,"  answered 
our  friend.  "I'm  going  to  trust  to  my- 
self!" He  afterwards  told  the  story, 
adding,  "  Lawson  trusted  to  the  Almighty 
and  got  shot ;  I  got  away." 

Wife-beating,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  man  just  mentioned. 
Another  man  living  not  far  away  was  in 
the  habit  of  chastising  his  wife  unmerci- 
fully, and  on  one  occasion  some  young 
men  who  were  camping  out  on  the  moun- 
tain near  by,  hearing  that  he  had  been 
beating  his  wife,  were  so  indignant  that 
they  hunted  up  the  poor  woman's  brother 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  his 
brother-in-law  a  good  thrashing.  The 
man,  however,  did  not  seem  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  they  did. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  said  :  "  Well,  I 
don't  know  so  much  about  that.  Fact  of 
the  matter  is,  beat  my  own  wife  yesterday." 
Self-restraint  is  certainly  not  one  of  their 
virtues ;  but  this  defect  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  any 
healthy  public  opinion. 

One  day  while  I  was  visiting  the  peo- 
ple near  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  came 
across  a  poor  old  woman  ^11  alone  in  a 
small  cabin,  and  very  ill  with  dropsy. 
When  I  told  her  who  I  was,  she  seemed 
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delighted  to  see  me.  She  told  me  that 
she  had  been  so  afraid  that  she  would  die 
without  being  baptized,  and  a  year  ago 
had  sent  word  to  a  Dunkard  minister, 
miles  away  in  the  plain  below,  to  come 
and  baptize  her,  but  he  had  never  come ; 
and  she  had  waited  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  for  a  whole 
year  in  vain.  But  now  the  opportunity 
had  unexpectedly  come,  and  she  said  that 
my  coming  was  worth  as  much  as  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  her.  I  suggested  wait- 
ing till  the  next  day,  when  her  husband 
could  be  present,  but  she  said,  "No;  if  you 
get  away  from  here  something  may  hap- 
pen and  I  shall  never  see  you  again."  So 
I  questioned  her  to  see  whether  she  knew 
the  nature  of  the  step  she  wished  to  take. 
Ignorant  as  she  was,  there  was  a  real 
desire  to  do  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty, 
and,  considering  that  she  had  had  no 
opportunities  of  religious  instruction,  one 
could  not  apply  to  her  the  same  standard 
of  fitness  which  would  be  required  in  a 
more  civilized  community.  She  told  me 
the  history  of  her  life,  and  it  was  a  sad 
one.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  been 
worse  than  a  b'ar  to  her  ;  she  had  never 
had  any  schooling  of  any  kind ;  she  had 
married  at  sixteen,  and  her  husband  had 
been  "  cursing  around  her  ever  since." 
She  had  had  no  chances,  she  said,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  if  only  she  could  be 
baptized,  there  would  be  a  better  chance 
for  her  in  the  life  to  come.  So  I  baptized 
her,  after  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
ordinance.  Her  name  was  a  strange 
one — Artimaeus  ;  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Bartimaeus.  It  seemed  singularly  ap-* 
propriate,  considering  the  circumstances. 
For  months  she  had  been  waiting  in  eager 
expectation  for  the  blessing  which  she 
feared  would  come  too  late.  And  at  last 
it  had  come. 

There  seems,  too,  to  be  a  desire  for  bet- 
ter things.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  during 
the  hot  weather,  some  young  students 
camped  out  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  the  same  section  to  which  I  have  been 
referring.  They  were  anxious  to  do  some 
good  while  they  were  there,  and  so  they 
visited  the  people  and  read  to  them  out  of 
the  Bible.  One  day  they  came  to  a  cabin 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  none 
of  the  family,  with  one  exception,  had  ever 
been  present  at  a  religious  service  or  had 


heard  reading  of  any  kind.  So  they  read 
to  them  out  of  the  Bible  and  explained  it 
to  them.  The  poor  people  were  so  de- 
lighted that  they  begged  them  to  stay 
there  with  them  always,  so  that  they  might 
hear  the  reading  every  day.  They  were 
so  insistent  that  the  only  means  by  which 
these  young  men  could  get  away  was  by 
promising  to  come  again. 

In  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we, 
who  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  problem,  sought  to  solve  it,  and  thus 
relieve  the  situation  ? 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself 
was  to  place  a  lady  of  high  Christian  char- 
acter and  refinement  in  the  very  heart  of 
one  of  these  isolated  communities.  By 
gathering  the  children  into  a  school  and 
teaching  them,  not  only  byword  of  mouth, 
but  by  example  and  influence ;  by  going 
about  among  the  people,  and  visiting  them 
in  their  cabins,  the  subtie  power  of  her 
personality  was  to  awaken  new  thoughts 
and  new  desires.  The  accommodation 
and  fare,  however,  which  could  be  obtained 
in  a  mountain  cabin  were  not  such  as  to 
keep  the  worker  properly  nourished  and 
in  good  health,  and  the  first  worker  broke 
down  entirely  and  had  to  leave  the  field. 
Here  was  a  serious  problem  which  threat- 
ened to  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  Why 
not,  it  was  then  suggested,  build  homes 
for  the  workers,  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
a  certain  moderate  amount  of  comfort,  and 
where  the  food  can  be  prepared  in  a  clean 
and  wholesome  manner  ? 

And  so  our  first  Mission  House  or  Home 
for  Workers  was  built,  and  has  proved  a 
far  greater  success  than  was  anticipated. 
It  represents  the  same  idea  with  which  we 
started,  but  the  idea  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped. The  individual  has  become  the 
group,  or  colony,  each  member  of  which 
is  specially  qualified  and  equipped  for  the 
performance  of  certain  duties  and  the 
meeting  of  certain  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a 
young  clergyman  who  has  supervision  of 
the  whole  work  throughout  his  district.  He 
directs  and  advises  the  other  workers  in 
their  various  departments ;  he  has  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  various  build- 
ings needed,  working  with  his  own  hands, 
and  dealing  wisely  and  patiendy  with  the 
countless  difficulties  and  problems  which 
have  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  oq 
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building  operations  in  a  locality  far  re- 
moved from  towns  and  railways.  Next 
in  order  came  two  deaconesses,  trained  at 
Saint  Faith's  Training  School  for  Deacon- 
esses in  New  York.  They  nurse  the  sick, 
and  suggest  ways  by  which  conditions  may 
be  improved,  the  children  better  trained, 
and  the  laws  of  health  better  observed. 
Then  there  is  the  educational  work ;  for 
it  is  felt  that  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  community  can  be  accomplished 
only  gradually,  and  that  the  careful 
training  of  the  children  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  means  to  this  end.  Four 
schools  are  now  in  operation  in  this  dis- 
trict, one  close  to  the  Mission  Home  and 
the  other  three  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  from  it.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  in  these  schools 
were  growing  up  without  any  opportunity 
of  even  learning  to  read  and  write  before 
this  work  was  started,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  in  redeeming  a  commu- 
nity from  the  curse  of  illiteracy  this  depart- 
ment is  contributing  a  very  important  share 
to  the  work  of  uplifting  the  people.  And, 
last,  but  by  no  means  least  among  the 
members  of  the  colony,  is  the  matron  of 
the  Mission  Home,  whose  coming  into 
the  work  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  spe- 
cial providence.  Like  Martha,  she  is  cum- 
bered with  much  serving,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  household  work,  including  the  cooking, 
falls  upon  her  shoulders.  She  is  the 
friend  of  all,  and  they  know  it,  and  conse- 
quentiy  her  household  duties  are  broken 
into  with  many  interruptions.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
good  which  this  small  colony  of  men  and 
women  is  exerting  upon  the  community  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

Then  the  building  itself  serves  a  useful 
purpose  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  workers.  For  it 
forms  an  object-lesson  and  illustrates  what 
a  Christian  home  should  be,  and  sets  a 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  and 
modest  comfort  which  is  making  the  peo- 
ple think,  and  suggesting  to  their  minds 
possible  much-needed  improvemeints  in 
their  own  homes.  By  means  of  its  Cloth- 
ing Bureau,  too,  it  provides  new  and  sec- 
ond-hand c!bthes^  at  a  very  small  cost,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  they  have 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  they  can 
bring  eggs,  butter,  chickens,  etc.,  which 


are  accepted  and  used  to  supply  the  table 
at  the  Mission  House.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  has  been  entirely 
transformed  since  the  Clothing  Bureau 
was  opened,  and,  as  outward  respectabil- 
ity of  appearance  is  closely  related  to 
inward  self-respect,  this  subordinate  de- 
partment of  the  work  may  not  be  without 
its  beneficent  results. 

From  the  very  start  this  enterprise  has 
been  an  enigma  to  the  people.  They 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  understand 
why  people  from  the  outside  world  should 
take  the  trouble  to  come  up  into  the 
mountains  and  open  schools,  etc.,  unless 
they  had  something  to  gain  by  it.  At 
one  time  the  story  was  circulated  that  the 
schools  were  opened  to  get  an  influence 
over  the  children,  and  that  later  on  all  the 
boys  would  be  carried  off,  shipped  to 
England,  and  put  into  the  British  army. 
This  may  have  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  founder  of  the  work  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. On  another  occasion  a  desirable 
site  for  a  school-house  oould  not  be  ob- 
tained because  the  owner  thought  that  we 
had  discovered  some  valuable  mineral 
under  the  ground,  and  that  that  was  the 
real  object  in  view.  When  the  Mission 
Home  was  first  built,  the  people  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  for  a 
railway  station.  However,  as  time  has 
gone  on,  and  they  have  come  to  know  the 
workers,  their  feelings  have  changed. 
The  mission-house  plan  has  at  last  been 
such  a  success  that  it  has  been  gradually 
extended  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  that 
we  now  have  five  mission  houses  built 
and  occupied  in  or  near  the  mountains. 

One  of  these  other  districts  is  worth 
describing  because  it  has  developed  along 
rather  different  lines,  and  also  because  the 
history  of  the  work  is  full  of  incident. 
The  difference  in  treatment  has  been  due 
partly  to  the  special  needs  of  the  district 
and  partly  to  the  strong  personality  of  the 
young  clergyman  in  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  field.  Coming  direct  from  the 
seminary  to  do  pioneer  work  of  the  most 
arduous  kind,  he  found  himself  confronted 
with  difficulties  which  might  well  have 
dismayed  an  older  and' more  experienced 
man.  Lawlessness  and  crime  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  any  constructive  work  till  law  and 
order  had  been  restored  and  the  wholesale 
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and  illicit  manufacture  of  brandy  had  been 
put  a  stop  to.  The  county  seat,  even, 
was  often  on  court  days  the  scene  of 
fights  and  shooting  affrays  which  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  law  did  not 
seem  to  remedy.  So,  at  the  suggestion 
of  this  young  clergyman,  a  Law  and  Order 
League  was  organized,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  elected  president.  Accepting  this 
arduous  and  unenviable  position,  he  fear- 
lessly did  his  duty,  though  he  realized  per- 
fectiy  well  that  he  would  incur  the  ill  will 
of  the  evil-doers  by  doing  so.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
ringleaders  of  the  lawless  element  to  jus- 
tice and  in  securing  their  conviction  and 
imprisonment,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  a  great  change  for  the 
better  throughout  the  whole  district. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  young  minis- 
ter's courage,  the  story  is  told  that  a  certain 
mountaineer  had  openly  made  the  threat 
that  he  would  shoot  him  on  sight.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  it,  the  young  clergyman 
started  off  alone  and  rode  to  the  cabin  of 
the  man  who  had  made  the  threat.  On 
reaching  the  place,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  Who's  there  ?"  called  out  the  man  from 
inside.  **  I'm  Rob  White,"  was  the 
reply.  "  I  hear  you're  going  to  shoot  me 
on  sight."  The  man  was  so  taken  aback 
that  he  invited  the  minister  in,  and  they 
were  soon  chatting  away  in  a  very  friendly 
manner.  He  received  during  this  period 
a  good  many  threatening  letters,  and  some 
young  men  who  had  borrowed  his  buggy 
and  were  driving  out  one  night  were 
startled  by  a  bullet  whizzing  past  them — 
some  evil-disposed  person  evidently  think- 
ing that  the  buggy  contained  the  minister 
himself. 

But  the  hostility  died  out  in  a  great  meas- 
ure after  a  time,  and  the  people  learned 
to  respect  the  minister  for  his  courage  and 
his  evident  desire  to  help  them  and  do  them 
good.  For  his  work  was  not  merely  of 
the  kind  above  referred  to.  As  soon  as 
the  way  had  been  prepared  and  made 
possible,  active  efforts  were  made  to  raise 
the  people  to  a  higher  plane.  Two  schools 
were  opened  and  two  mission  houses,  or 
homes  for  workers,  built  within  the  space 
of  two  years,  and  the  same  plan  of  colo- 
nization was  adopted  as  at  the  other  mis- 
sion center.  But  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence.    Medical  work  has  been  taken  up 


as  the  special  feature,  though  neither  the 
educational  nor  the  religious  work  has 
been  neglected.  Our  young  friend  found 
that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  needless  suffer- 
ing among  them  in  times  of  illness  and 
when  accidents  occurred,  and  that  there 
were  a  good  many  deaths  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  especially  among 
the  children.  He  himself  had  some  littie 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account.  On  one  occasion  he  found 
in  one  of  the  mountain  hollows  a  young 
man  of  weak  intellect,  who  had  wandered 
off  from  home  one  cold  winter's  night 
and  had  been  found  the  next  day  in  the 
snow  with  his  feet  badly  frozen.  The 
remedy  applied  by  his  friends  had  been 
as  follows:  First  the  boy's  feet  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  the  sldns  of  rabbits 
killed  during  the  dark  of  the  moon  ;  then 
a  penny  had  been  bent  crooked  and  buried 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  house,  on 
the  outside,  where  the  water  dripped  from 
the  eaves.  This  strange  remedy,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  had  failed,  and  the  young 
clergyman  had  found  the  boy  in  a  serious 
condition,  with  gangrene  setting  in.  By 
promptiy  applying  the  proper  remedies  he 
succeeded  in  saving  the  boy's  life. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  soon  convinced 
him  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  if  a  small  cottage  hospital  could  be 
built  and  a  trained  nurse  employed.  He 
found  that  the  doctor's  directions  were 
seldom  carried  out,  and  that  any  medicines 
given  remained  in  the  botties,  because  the 
people  did  not  know  what  was  the  proper 
time  to  administer  them,  and,  being  afraid 
of  either  giving  them  too  often  or  not 
often  enough,  they  did  not  give  them  at 
all.  He  had  also  found  that  when  he  had 
left  medicine  himself,  with  full  and  careful 
directions,  the  friends  of  the  sick  person 
would  sometimes  pour  some  of  the  con- 
tents out  of  the  botde  to  make  him  think 
that  the  medicine  had  been  really  given. 
The  need  of  medical  mission  work  had 
been  made  still  more  apparent  by  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  t5rphoid  fever 
near  the  Mission  Home.  The  neighbors 
were  afraid  of  contracting  the  disease  and 
stood  aloof,  and  if  it  had  not  b^n  for  the 
nursing  which  the  mission  workers  willingly 
gave,  most  of  the  patients  would  have  died. 

This  experience,  together  with  the  other 
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facts  mentioned,  moved  our  young  friend 
to  appeal  for  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
smzdl  cottage  hospital  to  which  sick  per- 
sons in  that  section  could  be  brought  and 
there  cared  for  by  a  trained  nurse.  In 
the  end,  as  the  money  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, his  mother,  a  widow  of  very  moder- 
ate means,  gave  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
with  this  in  hand  a  plain,  simple  building 
was  put  up  dose  to  the  principal  Mission 
House  of  that  district.  A  trained  nurse, 
who  is  also  a  deaconess,  soon  volunteered 
and  is  already  at  work,  finding  plenty  to 
do  and  feeling  the  need  of  an  assistant. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mission 
district  first  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  good  which  is  being  ac- 
complished. 

The  next  venture  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  in  the  mis- 
sion center  first  mentioned.  There  is 
littie  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  staple 
crops  already  raised,  such  as  com  and 
wheat  and  hay,  fruit  could  be  made  a 
specialty  and  could  be  grown  of  large  size 
and  fine  quality,  if  the  best  kinds  could  be 
introduced  and  better  and  more  scientific 


methods  of  culture  were  employed.  The 
industrial  school  will  seek  to  train  the 
people  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
what  they  have,  to  build  better  and  more 
comfortable  homes,  and  deal  with  the 
conditions  which  surround  them  in  a  more 
intelligent  and  successful  manner.  One 
effect  of  an  ordinary  public  school  educa- 
tion is  often  to  make  young  people  dissat- 
isfied with  their  surroundings  and  desirous 
of  going  out  into  the  world  to  better  their 
condition ;  and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  The 
rush  to  the  densely  populated  centers  for 
the  sake  of  higher  wages  is  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
stamina  of  our  people.  If  men  and  women 
such  as  these,  dwelling  in  close  contact 
with  Nature  in  her  healthiest  and  most 
beautiful  conditions,  can  be  led  to  find  a 
larger,  fuller,  and  happier  life  by  staying 
where  they  are  and  turning  to  the  best 
account  the  many  natural  advantages 
which  lie  ready  to  hand,  then  in  a  few 
years  we  may  see  communities  of  happy 
and  contented  people  which  may  serve  as 
object-lessons  to  other  communities  now 
more  enlightened  and  more  highly  favored. 
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The  lovers  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  stories  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  novel 
from  his  pen  much  as,  a  generation  ago, 
readers  awaited  the  next  Dickens  or  Thack- 
eray or  Charles  Reade  volume.  "It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again,"  published  almost  ex- 
actly on  the  author's  seventieth  birthday,  is  of 
considerably  greater  lengjth  than  "  Somehow 
Good,"  and  for  the  first  time  the  reader  feels 
the  length  excessive.  The  qualities  which 
made  the  three  preceding  stories  delightful 
to  linger  over  are  here  also,  but  in  a  fainter 
degree.  One  still  enjoys  the  friendly,  dis- 
cursive, playful  manner ;  but  one  chuckles  to 
himself  less  frequentiy  and  more  often  feels 
mild  impatience  at  the  sluggishness  of  move- 
ment It  is  only  as  we  near  the  end  that  we 
really  become  interested  in  the  singular  com- 
plications |;rowing  out  of  the  relations  of  a 
husband  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  who 
is  or  is  not  his  wife,  according  not  only  to 
the  English  law  (the  repealing  oill  is  passed 
just  as  the  crisis  comes),  but  according  also 
to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  previous 
marris^  by  the  deceased  wife.^  Mr.  De 
Mor^n  winds  in  and. out  of  the  intricacies 
of  this  situation  in  a  way  which  first  puzzles 


but  finally  interests  and  amuses.  So,  too, 
with  the  book's  social  satire ;  it  has  its  point 
and  pith,  but  its  method  of  expression  is  a 
littie  languid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  fiction  anything  more 
natural,  simple,  and  tender  than  the  char- 
acters of  the  blind  and  crippled  father  and 
his  littie  girl ;  it  is  a  great  and  rare  gift  to  be 
able  to  move  the  heart  by  pathos,  and  there 
is  a  sincerity,  a  freedom  from  theatrical 
effect  or  claptrap  sentiment,  in  this  part  of 
the  book  that  cannot  be  denied.  We  can 
as  readers  accept  the  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  suicide,  the  ravages  of  tubercu- 
losis, the  maiming  and  killing  by  automobile, 
and  the  death-bed  in  the  contagious-disease 
ward,  because  out  of  the  soil  of  these  inci- 
dents of  the  story  comes  the  flowering  of 
the  beautiful  love  of  child  and  father.  Apart 
from  this,  and  looking  at  the  story  as  a 
whole,  we  must  record  our  impression  that 
Mr.  De  Moi^an  has  put  together  too  many 
and  too  diverse  things  for  one  novel  to  hold 
in  unison  comfortably,  and  that,  while 
humor,  character  creation,  and  human  sym- 
pathy are  all  here,  the  total  of  enjoyment  to 
be  had  is  less  than  in  "Joseph  Vance"  or 
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"Somehow  Good."    (Henry  Holt   &    Co., 
New  York.    $1.75.) 

Whoever  takes  up  "  After  Death— What  ?" 
by  Cesare  Lombroso,  as  we  did,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  in  it  a  scientific  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  so-called  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena, will  be,  as  we  were,  disappointed. 
The  book  is  interesting,  entertaining,  even 
at  times  amusing,  but  it  is  not  convmcin^. 
A  fatality  seems  to  attend  nearly  all  investi- 
gations of  these  occult  phenomena.  The 
mvestigator  either  approaches  them  with  a 
predetermined  skepticism  and  proves  him- 
self unable  to  consider  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dence offered  in  support  of  a  mysterious 
psychic  force,  or  he  becomes  possessed  by  a 
passion  for  the  mysterious,  and  accepts 
without  inquiry  whatever  story  is  offered  to 
him,  and  perhaps  acquires  ability  to  see 
whatever  he  is  asked  to  see.  Signor  Lom- 
broso has  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  liter- 
ature, ancient  and  modem,  the  tales  and  the 
reported  observations  of  mediums,  rappings, 
taole-tippipgs,  spooks,  and  s^hosts.  He  gives 
us  no  information  as  to  the  character  and 
authority  of  the  witnesses  whose  extraordi- 
nary stories  he  narrates,  and  apparently 
neither  experiences  himself  nor  expects  his 
reader  to  experience  any  difficulty  m  believ- 
ing any  story,  however  intrinsically  improba- 
ble. He  seems  to  expect  that  the  mere  mul- 
titude of  the  unverified  narratives  which  he 
has  collected  will  lead  the  reader  to  his  con- 
clusion: "  In  psychical  matters  we  are  very 
far  from  having  attained  scientific  certainty. 
But  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  seems  to  me 
like  a  continent  submerged  by  the  ocean,  in 
which  are  visible  in  the  distance  .broad 
islands  raised  above  the  general  level,  and 
which  only  in  the  vision  of  the  scientist  are 
seen  to  coalesce  in  one  immense  and  com- 
pact body  of  land,  while  the  shallow  mob 
laughs  at  the  seemingly  audacious  hypothesis 
of  the  geographer."  The  stories  in  this  book 
appear  to  us  more  like  the  rumors  which 
from  time  to  time  reach  us  from  wonder- 
loving  mariners  of  their  seeing  the  sea- 
serpent,  which  scientific  observation  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  distinguish  from  collec- 
tions of  floating  seaweed.  We  write  without 
any  conscious  prejudice  against  the  as  yet 
unproved  hypothesis  that  the  dead  can  and 
sometimes  do  communicate  with  the  living, 
and  with  the  impression — we  do  not  say  con- 
viction— that  the  thought  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual can  be  and  sometimes  is  transferred 
to  another  individual  without  the  aid  of  any 
outw^d  token  by  man  as  yet  understooa. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $2.50.) 

Who  of  all  that  ever  lived  in  the  countr>' 
does  not  remember  how  it  feels  to  be  a 
giant?  Who  does  not  recall  lying  prone 
on  the  ground  and  watching  with  a  giant's 
eyes  the  doings  of  the  creatures  that  live 
and  work  and  fight  in  the  forest  of  the 
grass  ?  No  one  who  ever  did  this  had  need 
to  envy  Gulliver  for  his  trip  to  Lilliput ;  it 
was  but  a  step  outdoors  into  a  Lilliputian 
world  of  ants.    Henry  Christopher  McCook 


has  been  visiting  LiUiput,  apparently,  all  his 
life.  Ip  his  book  on  "Ant  Communities" 
he  reports  his  observations.  He  tells  how 
the  ants  build  their  houses,  gather,  store,  and 
distribute  their  food,  how  they  recognize 
friends  and  enemies,  how  they  fight,  and 
how  they  divide  among  themselves  the  labor 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  race. 
As  the  full  tide  of  the  book,  "  Ant  Communi- 
ties and  How  they  are  Governed :  A  Study 
in  Natural  Civics,"  indicates,  he  translates 
the  ways  of  ants  into  human  terms.  He 
talks  of  watchmen,  nurses,  armies,  engineers ; 
he  meditates  on  the  ants'  courage,  their 
anger,  their  altruism.  Though  he  explains 
that  he  uses  these  human  terms  not  with 
any  purpose  of  attributing  human  thought 
and  feeling  to  the  emmet,  but  simply  for  con- 
venience, he  nevertheless  is  eviaendy  con- 
vinced that  even  these  tiny  invertebrates 
have  in  rudimentary  form  powers  which 
in  man  have  developed  into  emotion,  in- 
telligence, language,  and  laws.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  Yprk.    $2.) 

The  late  Jeremiah  Curtin  did  a  distinct 
service  to  the  lover  of  myth  and  folk-lore  in 
his  lively  rendering  of  legends  and  ancient 
tales  belonging  to  Mongol  religions  and 
imaginative  Hfe;  one  is  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  material  to  be  derived  from  this 
particular  source.  His  posthumous  book, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  in  South- 
ern Siberia,"  is  more  interesting  in  the  direc- 
tion we  have  named  than  in  its  account  of 
the  journey  of  exploration  and  of  the  phys- 
ical features  and  history  of  Siberia,  but 
this  may  not  unlikely  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  manuscript  was  not  revised  by  the  author 
in  his  last  days.  Mr.  Curtin  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  vigorous  translator  of  the 
remarkable  novels  by  Sienkiewicz,  and  here 
he  evidently  turned  with  special  pleasure,  as 
he  always  did,  to  the  presentation  of  what 
may  be  called  semi-fiction  as  contained  in 
these  myths.  President  Eliot,  in  a  prefatory 
note,  rightly  says  that  the  work  is  one  that 
only  an  extraordinary  linguist  and  scholar 
could  have  written,  and  that  the  varied  kinds 
of  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  book  have 
rarely  been  possessed  by  a  single  writer. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $3.) 

Of  the  three  great  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and 
Cavour,  the  last  is  not  the  least,  though 
probably  in  most  American  circles  the  least 
known.  Gladstone  led  England  out  of  its 
feudal  system  into  a  true  democracy ;  Bis- 
marck brought  together  the  petty  andjealous 
provinces  of  Germany  into  a  great  uerman 
Empire;  Cavour  accomplished  the  emanci- 
pation and  unification  of  Italy — a  double 
problem,  each  part  attended  with  infinite  diffi- 
culties. And  Cavour  had  not  for  his  work  the 
aid  which  Gladstone  and  Bismarck  had  for 
thei  rs.  Two  aids  h  e  had,  however — the  loyal 
support  of  the  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
knew  how  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  a  g^eat  captain.  We  doubt 
whether  history  records  a  more  romantic 
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career,  or  military  history  a  more  extraordi- 
nary campaig:n,  than  Garibaldi's  in  Sicily, 
where,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volun- 
teers, enthusiasticallv  loyal  but  imperfectly 
driUed  and  ill  armed,  and  a  mob  of  two  or 
three  thousand  Sicilians  who  had  not  been 
drilled  at  all  and  some  of  whom  had  no  arms, 
he  captured  the  city  of  Palermo,  defendea 
by  an  army  of  over  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  story  of  this  campaign,  and  thp  cam- 
paign on  the  mainland  which  preceded  it. 
Air.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  has  told 
in  a  most  fascinating  fashion  m  **  Garibaldi 
and  the  Thousand."  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
inherited  from  his  father,  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  his  literary  skill.  He  is  the 
equal  of  Froude  in  his  research  among 
original  authorities^  in  his  dramatic  skill  in 
narrative,  and  in  his  effective  use  of  minor 
but  significant  incidents,  and  he  appears  to 
be  more  painstaking  and  more  scrupulously 
conscientious  in  his  study  and  use  oi  details. 
The  readers  of  this  fascinating  volume  will 
look  with  eager  desire  for  its  promised  sup- 
plement on  the  making  of  Italy.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2.25.) 

That  Mrs.  Louise  Collier  Willcox  does  not 
shrink  from  taking  life  seriously  readers  of 
The  Outlook,  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view, and  of  other  periodicals  have  known 
for  a  number  of  years  past ;  that  she  does 
not  shrink  from  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  art  of  writing  her  work  abundantly 
shows.  The  intellectual  quality  of  her  essays 
is  hi^h  ;  they  show  the  discipline  of  thorough 
trainm^  and  the  habit  of  exact  thinking. 
There  is  no  easy-goine  discursiveness  in  her 
book  of  essays  "  The  Human  Way ;"  there  is 
consecutive  and  organized  meditation.  Writ- 
ers of  Mrs.  Willcox's  generous  culture  are 
often  shy  of  expressing  serious  convictions 
about  fundamental  things,  forgetting  that 
the  writings  which  furnish  to  the  well- 
worn  argument  of  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  the 
most  convincing  examples  of  perfection  are 
also  standard  interpretations  of  life  in  its 
most  serious  terms.  A  writer  of  meditative 
temper,  with  a  pervading  sense  of  the  pathos 
which  rises  from  the  incompleteness  of 
things,  Mrs.  Willcox  has  a  tender  hand  for 
those  gracious  and  quiet  growths  of  char- 
acter which  are  in  danger  of  being  trampled 
out  of  existence  in  the  rush  of  modem  activ- 
ity. Of  these  delicate  and  invaluable  qual- 
ities which  give  life  its  fragrance  and  sanity 
Mrs.  Willcoxjs  a  custodian  of  jealous  fidelity. 
Speaking  of  those  who  "  go  softly,"  with  "  a 
certain  wistful  attitude  toward  the  spreading 
of  effects  once  a  thing  is  given  concrete  ex- 
pression in  the  world,"  Mrs.  Willcox  writes : 
'*  Such  gende,  slow-moving  souls  are  not 
eager,  jealous,  or  busding ;  they  often  seem 
to  have  no  particular  end  in  view,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  making  full  tilt  toward 
it ;  but  as  they  go  they  sprinkle  a  few  flowers 
along  the  way.  They  lighten  a  few  bur- 
dens ;  they  shed  a  litde  grace  upon  life,  which 
is  not,  it  IS  true,  bread  or  meat,  but  is  some- 
times as  sadly  needed  as  these.    For  the 


litde  flowers  of  life  are,  after  all,  vital  mat- 
ters."   (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

"  Dominion  belongs  only  to  service ;  power 
is  commensurate  omy  witn  sacrifice,"  is  the 
conclusion  of  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott's 
"What  They  Did  with  Themselves,"  a 
series  of  chapters  written  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  reason  of  Lent,  but  having  appli- 
cation to  the  Christian  life  of  every  day. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.    35  cents.) 

The  return  of  Halley's  comet,  in  the  course 
of  its  seventy-seven-year  circuit  through 
space,  on  time  to  the  year,  perhaps  to  the 
hour,  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  mysteries 
and  riddles  which  the  skies  offer  to  astrono- 
mers. Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  an  unusually 
well  informed  and  interesting  writer  on  astro- 
nomical subjects,  devotes  the  chapters  of  his 
new  book  to  "  Curiosities  of  the  Sky."  He 
describes  in  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
way  the  aurora,  comets,  the  "  banners  of  the 
sun,"  the  ghosdy  "  zodiacal  light,"  star  clus- 
ters, clouds  and  streams,  nebulae,  the  almost 
unbelievable  migration  of  the  stars  through 
the  heavens,  the  "wrecking  of  the  moon," 
and  the  problem  of  our  nearest  neighbor, 
Mars.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
$1.40,  net.) 

More  than  a  hundred  editions  of  "  The 
Compleat  Angler"  have  been  published  in 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  it  first 
appeared.  To  how  many  "hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  "that  hate  contentions,  and 
love  quietnesse,  and  vertue.  and  Angling  "  it 
has  been  a  valued  friend,  only  me  gods 
know.  It  has  doubdesslong  since  ceased  to 
be  a  useful  manual  for  the  fisherman  in  the 
secrets  of  his  art,  but  it  makes  a  perennial 
appeal  to  every  angler  or  other  body  who 
loves  simplicity,  freshness,  quiet  humor,  and 
kindly  sincerity.  A  new  edition  of  the  old 
book  now  comes  to  us  among  the  Riverside 
Press  Editions.  The  litde  volume,  fat  and 
square,  for  the  hand  or  the  pocket,  is  as 
delightful  as  Piscator  himself.  To  the  lover 
of  fine  printing  and  sound  book-making  the 
tide-page  alone  is  as  satisfying  as  a  Whisder 
etching.  The  edition  has  out  one  drawback 
—only  about  four  hundred  of  the  Angler's 
lovers  may  possess  a  copy.  (The  Houghton 
MifHin  Company,  Boston.    $5.) 

Mr.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler's  "  Romantic 
Germany  "  must  be  counted  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  of  the  season  because  of  its 
subject-matter,  its  delightful  illustrations,  and 
the  vivid  interest  of  the  writer  in  the  places 
with  which  he  deals  and  the  people  whom  he 
describes.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Schauffler 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  so  many 
books  have  been  written  on  German  politics, 
sociology,  commerce,  and  science,  each  field 
having,  in  fact,  a  literature  of  its  own,  not 
since  Bayard  Taylor  published  his  "  Views 
Afoot,"  sixty  years  ago,  has  much  been 
written  about  the  romantic  old  German 
towns:  the  Germany  of  the  fairy  tales,  the 
legends,  the  stork  sitting  on  the  chimney,  of 
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castles  and  towers,  of  dim  streets  and  old- 
time  burghers.  It  is  this  Germany  which 
finds  in  Mr.  SchaufHer  an  enthusiastic 
chronicler,  whose  catholic  purpose  not  only 
embraces  towns  like  Danzig  and  Augsburg 
and  Meissen,  but  places  so  modem  as 
Berlin,  Dresden,  ana  Potsdam.  Avoiding 
Nuremberg  and  the  Rhine  country  as  having 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  of  late 
years,  Mr.  Schauffler  does  not  forget  Roth- 
enburg,  around  which  the  enchantment  of 
the  German  Middle  Age  still  lingers,  and 
which  is  the  special  joy  of  the  American 
escaping  from  noisy,  ui>to-date  modem 
cities.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most 
part  well  executed  and  belong  to  the  text, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
books  of  similar  intention.  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York.    ^.50,  net.) 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  vein  of  kindly 
sentiment  and  his  courage  in  interpreting 
in  unconventional  forms  the  life  of  the  affec- 
tions are  happilv  mixed  in  a  real  Christmas 
story  in  the  small  illustrated  volume  entided 
"Beasley's  Christmas  Party."  This  is  the 
tale  of  a  quiet,  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
warm-hearted  and  able  man,  and  of  his  re- 
markable doings  with  a  sick  child,  and  with 
the  disappointment  and  defeat  of  a  body 
of  political  antagonists,  who  were  so  misled 
by  his  charitable  intentions  as  to  suppose 
they  were  on  the  point  of  exploding  a  mine 
unaer  his  reputation.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.    |1.2S.) 

Mr.  Louis  Vemon  Ledoux  has  made  use 
of  an  ancient  Eastern  legend  in  his  dramatic 
poem  called  "  Yzdra."  By  mandate  of  the 
gods,  the  only  daughter  of  King  Poros  is 
reared  in  solitude  and  fed  on  poisons.  The 
object  of  the  command  is  disclosed  when,  in 
her  beautiful  girlhood,  Alexander  the  Great 
threatens  India  with  invasion,  and  she  is 
sent  to  him  by  her  father,  ostensibly  to  be 
the  agent  of  an  alliance,  but  really  to  com- 
pass his  death  by  the  power  of  her  beauty 
and  her  poisonous  kiss.  Unconscious  of  her 
curse,  she  looks  forward  to  love  and  power, 
but  by  an  accident  the  fatal  secret  is  made 
known  to  her.  Here  begins  the  tragedy,  the 
unfolding  of  which  should  be  left  to  the 
author.  Mr.  Ledoux  has  written  much  for  a 
young  author,  and  all  his  work  is  marked  by 
dignity  of  phrase  and  reverence  for  literary 
form.  There  are  both  grace  and  strength  in 
this  drama,  and  it  also  possesses  the  move- 
ment and  spirit  needed  for  presentation  upon 
the  stage.  Some  of  the  figures  used  are 
striking  and  beautiful,  quite  free  from  excess, 
and  sometimes  almost  austere  in  their  re- 
straint. The  characters  are  clearly  indi- 
vidualized and  a  just  balance  is  preserved  in 
the  action.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    11.25  net.) 

Once  on  a  time  the  belief  that  the  world 
was  the  center  of  the  universe  seemed  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  when  that  belief  gave  way,  it 
was  seen  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  scaffolding. 


With  every  age  modes  of  thought  that  have 
seemed  essential  to  Christian  faith  are  aban- 
doned ;  but  the  faith  remains.  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Peake,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Manches- 
ter, takes  up,  in  his  book  "  Christianity,  its 
Nature  and  its  Tmth,"  the  questions  that 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  times,  and 
attempts  to  distinguish  what  is  transient 
from  what  is  permanent  in  Christian  doctrine. 
Some  readers  will  feel  that  the  author  is  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  answers  he  finds; 
but  many  will  have  clearer  ideas  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  reading.  Dr.  Peake  has  the 
uncommon  gift  of  seeing  clearly  and  putting 
strongly  the  arguments  which  he  undertakes 
to  answer.  His  frankness  and  freedom  from 
dogmatism  will  win  many  whom  the  forceful 
assertions  and  formal  reasoning  of  others 
have  failed  to  persuade.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.    $1.25.) 

That  a  book  by  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  should  rapidly  pass  into 
a  seventh  edition  might  be  expected,  and 
also  that  it  would  pass  into  other  languages. 
Professor  Rudolf  Eucken's  "  Problem  of 
Human  Life  "  as  viewed  by  the  great  think- 
ers, ancient  and  modern,  is  now  before  us  in 
good  English  literary  form.  It  is  intended 
to  be  the  essential  complement  of  the  various 
other  works  which  have  gained  esteem  for 
the  author  as  a  leader  of  modem  thought 
He  aims  here  to  g^ve  historical  confirmation 
to  the  view  that  "  conceptions  are  determined 
by  life,  not  life  by  conceptions. **  For  in- 
stance, *'  It  is  not  natural  science  that  leads 
us  into  naturalism,  but  the  weakness  from 
spiritual  convictions."  The  dazzling  develop- 
ment of  extemal  life  has  revealed  the  con- 
trasting dimness  and  dullness  of  the  inward 
life.  Hence  there  is  unrest,  confusion,  pas- 
sion, need  for  light  and  guides.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  the  choice  utterances  of  master 
minds  on  the  problem  of  human  life  that  we 
are  to  seek,  but  rather  to  see  how  they  con- 
ceive of  life  itself  viewed  as  a  whole — its 
meaning,  its  aim,  its  goal.  This  inquiry  the 
author  pursues  through  the  history  of 
Greek  thought  from  Plato  to  Plotinus,  then 
through  specifically  Christian  thought  from 
Jesus  to  the  modern  Protestantism  which 
"embraces  two  different  religions,"  and 
finally  through  the  views  of  modem  thought 
leaders  from  the  Renaissance  till  now. 
"When  we  ask  how  our  great  thinkers 
looked  at  life,  we  see  that  their  thought  had 
its  source  in  the  depths  of  the  life-process 
itself,  that  its  course  is  determined  by  cer- 
tain vital  needs,  that  it  is  but  the  expression 
of  an  inward  stmggle  toward  truth  and  hap- 
piness and  spirituality."  A  noble  concep- 
tion, this,  of  philosophy  discerned  as  the 
guide  of  life  rather  than  a  debate  between 
competing  intellectualisms.  A  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  Professor  Eucken  is  the  impossi- 
bility for  us  of  any  closed  system  of  thought ; 
the  world  of  thought  must  be  kept  open  for 
future  thinkers  to  augment  and  illuminate 
it;  nor  is  intellect  to  be  deemed  the  sole 
and  final  arbiter  of  every  question.    Chris- 
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tianity  itself,  though  a  realized  fact,  "  only 
creates  unending  movements,  and  remains  a 
perpetual  problem,"  with  "  a  great  past,  but 
also  a  great  future."  If  we  are  to  avoid 
sacrificing  the  living  present  to  the  past,  we 
must  ever  recur  to  "  the  super-historical  truth 
which  alone  can  hold  history  together" — 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  distortion  made  by 
men,  **  historical  phenomena  and  movements 
have  an  eternal  truth,  a  central  fact  of  spirit- 
ual life^  underlying  and  working  through 
them  with  indestructible  power."  This  soul- 
ful work  bears  evidence  of  its  European 
oriein  amidst  sharp  antagonisms  between 
aumority  and  the  spirits  of  denial.  We,  in  a 
less  tumultuous  sea,  are  also  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  man's  spiritual  self-preservation, 
elcome  is  "     " 


Wel< 


the  lesson  here  educed  from  the 


struggles  of  the  past,  that  human  destinies 
are  ruled  by  spiritual  necessities,  and  that 
life  emerges  from  its  testing  in  fresher  and 
truer  form.  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York.    f3.) 

When  text  and  pictures  are  from  the  same 
hand  there  should  be  harmony.  This  is  true 
of  Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards's  "  Holland 
of  To-Dav."  The  text  is  comprehensive, 
condensed,  vivacious,  and  informative.  For 
instance:  "The  very  laws  of  nature  have 
here  been  reversed,  for,  disregarding  the 


injunction,  every  house  is  builded  upon  the 
sand  and  the  whole  coast  is  held  together 
practically  by  straws.  There  being  no  wood 
m  the  country,  whole  forests  have  been 
broufi'ht  hither  in  ships  and  buried  as  pile 
foundations  for  .the  cities.  .  .  .  Artificial 
mountains  have  been  brought  in  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  in  the  most  masterful  and 
ingenious  manner  erected  as  barriers  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  vast  array 
of  windmills  over  the  country  exact  toll  from 
the  very  air,  and  rivers  are  made  to  course 
and  trees  Wow  exactly  where  they  are 
needed."  The  text  seems  always  well  put 
Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  some 
slic^ht  disappointment,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
lack  of  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  such 
a  body  of  painters  as  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Bol, 
Hooch,  Ostade,  Dou,  and  the  rest  continued 
to  spring  from  such  "an  unromantic  and 
distressful  period  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  so  small  a  country 
and  during  the  time  of  a  life-and-death 
struggle  known  as  the  Eighty  Years'  War, 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  reached  their 
lowest  ebb."  The  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter also  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  But  we  forget  about  this  m  admi- 
ration of  the  capital  pictures.  Surely  none 
could  be  more  truthful,  sympathetic,  or 
graphic.  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  $6.) 
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I  have  lust  been  at- 

DR.  ORBNPBLL  ON  LHTB      LJt^zJL  clzl  :„  w, «u 

MISSIONARY  I1BTHOD8  fendmg  here  m  Wash- 
mgton  the  sessions  of 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  trying 
to  contribute  my  mite  toward  helping  its 
efforts,  sorely  needed  if  the  Christian  world 
is  to  be  tsdcen  seriously  in  its  protestations 
of  lo3ralty  to  Christ 

The  endeavor  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  is,  from  every 
view-point,  in  reality  the  most  splendid  work 
that  can  possibly  be  accomplished.  For 
Jesus  Christ  stated  that  his  kingdom  is  a 
universal  one  of  righteousness,  joy,  and 
peace  located  in  men's  hearts. 

Even  the  people  who  gather  around  the 
afternoon  tea  table  or  the  men  in  the  street 
would  admit  that  such  a  result  would  be  as 
good  for  trade  as  for  sentiment,  while  all  the 
scientists  would  admit  that  it  would  be  as 
valuable  for  the  evolution  of  the  human  race 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of 
even  a  Herbert  Spencer. 

At  one  ol  the  meetings  of  the  Movement 
which  I  attended  all  those  who  were  in  the 
audience  and  who  had  been  in  the  mission 
field  for  over  one  year  were  asked  to  stand 
up  and  to  speak  for  two  minutes. 

About  twenty  missionaries^  young  and  old, 
of  all  sects  and  denominations,  and  from 


almost  every  field,  answered  the  call,  and  we 
were  carried  all  over  the  world  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of 
the  speakers  didn't  tell  us  what  I,  at  any 
rate,  was  anxious  that  they  should,  viz.,  facts 
about  their  fields.  They  engaged  in  the 
usual  commendation  of  the  general  principle. 
But  most  of  them  talked  dry,  hard  facts,  and 
it  was  the  most  interesting  meeting  that  I 
attended. 

The  usual  missionary  meeting  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  in  my  youth,  and  which  I 
always  escaped  if  I  possibly  could,  was  ad- 
dressed by  some  gentleman  who  had  never 
been  in  the  foreign  field  and  had  never  the 
slightest  intention  of  going  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  man  ventured  his  life  on 
his  faith,  it  was  always  a  guarantee  to  me  that 
he  had  something  to  say  for  it. 

Why  don't  people  go  to  missionary  meet- 
ings? Is  it  because  Christ's  appeal  is  a 
failure?  Are  twentieth-century  folk  so 
steeped  in  sin  and  sloth,  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe,  that  they  prefer  the 
theater  and  bridge  whist  or  other  harmless 
amusements?  Or  is  it  explained  by  the 
much  simpler  fact  that  the  meetings  aren't 
a  bit  interesting  ? 

I  am  afraid  it  is  the  latter.  What  is 
more,  I  believe  the  public  are  not  interested 
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because  they  know  nothing  about  the  prob- 
lems, the  heroism,  the  success,  and  the  hu- 
man struff^les  that  are  going  on  around  them 
for  this  oDject. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  they  don't  know? 
Missionaries  write  in  religious  papers,  which 
the  public  do  not  read.  Missionaries  don't 
study  the  art  of  writing  to  the  papers  and 
magazines  that. the  men  in  the  street  read. 
Why  this  is  I  don't  know.  As  a  corre- 
spondent of  four  secular  papers,  all  of  which 
pay  for  the  articles,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
thej  prefer  fiUing  their  columns  with  inter- 
esting, true,  uplifting  material  to  a  great  deal 
of  the  stun  that  they  are  forced,  for  want 
of  better,  to  serve  up  to  their  readers  now. 

The  garbled  accounts  that  young  news- 
paper reporters  write  of  missionary  meet- 
ings are  almost  without  exception  uninter- 
esting, and  very  often  untrue,  because  the 
reporters  haven't  thought  it  worth  while  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  all.  In  this  I  speak 
of  what  I  know.  The  result  is  that,  as  a 
missionary  never  writes  interestingly  to  the 
only  source  of  information  that  the  public 
goes  to,  and  the  reports  of  his  lectures  are 
the  only  part  of  the  lecture  that  reaches 
them,  the  public  knows  nothing  about  mis- 
sions. There  are  heaps  of  men  who  judge 
and  class  missions  as  being  useless,  men  of 
really  good  hearts  who  would  want  to  help  if 
they  knew  the  facts.  Yet,  when  pressed, 
they  are.  ready  to  confess  that  they  don't 
really  know  anything  about  it. 

Whose  fault  is  all  this?  Partly  the  mis- 
sionaries'. They  say  the^  cati^t  write,  and 
they  carCt  speak  interestingly.  How  many 
try  ?  How  many  keep  a  note-book  in  which 
they  jot  down  interesting  sayings,  interest- 
ine  experiences,  stories  of  heroism  and  un- 
selfishness in  individuals,  stories  of  sacrifices 
to  get  education  or  heroism  under  perse- 
cution, much  less  about  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  other  possibilities,  resources,  and 
opportunities  ? 

I  read  the  public  press  as  much  as  most 
men,  and  yet  there  I  fail  to  find  the  soul- 
stirring  stories  of  the  heroism  to  death,  say, 
of  Chinese  converts,  for  instance — stories 
which  would  have  answered  a  thousand 
times  the  question,  "  What  is  the  good  of  the 
Gospel  in  China  ?" 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  Boards  of  Missions. 

A  missionary  whom  I  met  here  gave 
me  the  following  information  to-day:  The 
Board  he  ser\'es  absolutely  refuses  him  per- 
mission to  lecture  on  his  own  account  or 
to  receive  any  money  from  any  sources  for 
his  personal  work  that  might  possibly  have 
come  into  their  own  pockets  for  his  aid. 
My  friend  hasn't  got  a  single  lantern  slide 
after  over  ten  years  of  work  in  the  depth 
of  the  Orient,  nor  has  he  delivered  a  Single 
lecture  for  his  work  or  written  a  single 
article  for  the  public  press.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  lor  his  country  said  he  had 
become  convinced  of  the  value  of  missions 
from  seeing  the  work  carried  on  by  this 
man  personally.  I  must  confess  that  until 
the  subject  took  this  turn  I  didn't  gather 


that  the  Minister  was  a  man  likely  to  attend 
a  fjrayer-meeting  for  missionary  purposes. 
It  is  a  huge  mistake  to  suppose  that  by 
interesting  people  in  one  field  of  missionary 
enterprise  they  will  be  less  interested  in 
others.  This  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  my 
experience. 

When  no  church  in  the  Washington  district 
gives  $2.50  per  year  per  member  lor  missions, 
and  the  wealthiest  church  gives  only  29  cents 
per  member,  is  it  conceivable  that  anybody 
could  possibly  be  impoverished  by  any  prac- 
tical interest  he  took  anywhere?  As  the 
vast  majority  of  men  never  give  at  all,  a 
special  effort  toward  interesting  them  would 
be  a  blessing  to  all. 

I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  not  to  write 
my  reports  to  religious  papers,  but  to  let 
them  copy  from  the  secular  press.  I  get 
much  larger  audiences  and  more  friends  oy 
that  method. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  of  the  meet- 
ing I  have  referred  to  I  went  to  hear  Com- 
mander Peary  lecture  on  finding  the  North 
Pole.  All  of  the  seats  were  taken  twice 
over,  so  that  Mr.  Peary  had  to  repeat  his 
lecture  on  Sunday  night.  I  have  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  give  public  mis- 
sionary lectures,  and  often  to  sell  the  seats 
exactly  in  the  way  public  lecturers  do.  I 
have  had  to  repeat  the  lectures  next  night 
for  the  overflow  more  than  once.  I  say 
this  out  of  no  spirit  of  egotism,  but  simply 
to  prove  what  I  say,  that  the  general  Amen- 
can  public  is  as  much  interested  in  a  lec- 
ture of  missionary  effort  to  uplift  humanity 
as  it  is  in  the  flying  of  the  flag  in  the  polar 
seas  or  any  geographical  enterprise. 

Why,  then,  are  they  crowding  so  eagerly  to 
hear  Commander  Peary  ?  For  this  reason : 
that  he  for  years,  through  the  public  press 
and  through  his  lectures,  has  kept  the  public 
in  touch  with  his  aims  and  oDJects.  His 
brave  and  persevering  efforts  have  repre- 
sented to  the  public  the  continuation  of  brave 
efforts  made  now  for  four  hundred  years. 
And  now  Peary  has  attained  his  object. 
Still,  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  his  idea  had 
been  to  uplift  the  Eskimo  race  and  give  them 
that  which  is  the  heritage  now  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  he  would  receive  just  as  genuine 
a  welcome  and  as  enthusiastic  a  hearing. 
This  man  has  been  there ^  has  worked  to  get 
there,  and  has  worked  to  keep  the  people  in 
touch.  He  deserves  every  bit  of  praise  he 
gets.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  if 
similar  rational  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  magnificent 
services  the  missionaries  of  those  countries 
are  rendering  to  the  world,  and  if  the 
public  was  acquainted  with  the  mission- 
aries' self-effacing  heroism,  which  lasts  not 
for  one  winter  or  two,  nor  even  for  twenty 
years,  as  Mr.  Peary's  has  lasted,  but  ,until 
life's  end — it  would  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  them.  The  world  to-day  is 
anxious  to  listen  and  willing  to  help,  but  it 
doesn't  know  the  facts,  and  we  don't  give 
them  to  it. 

The  religious  folk  do  not  credit  Christ's 
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kingdom  with  the  success  it  has  attained  in 
the  hearts  of  the  non-churchgoer.  In  Judea 
in  the  year  1  the  man  in  the  street  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  up  a  slave  or 
buila  a  hospital  for  a  wounded  Jew.  He  will 
in  the  year  1909.  Having  had  the  honor  to  be 
acquamted  with  Commander  Peary,  and  to 
have  met  him  on  the  coast  of  Labraaor,  peo- 
ple are  continually  talking  to  me  of  his  strug- 
gles and  his  success.  And  yet  nine  out  of 
ten,  or  even,  say,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, end  by  saying  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  humanity  than  geography.  Mr. 
Peary  has  never  laid  claim  to  the  silver 
tongue  of  the  orator.  Like  most  of  us  lay- 
men, he  finds  it  much  harder  to  get  up  and 
make  a  speech  than  to  face  a  breeze  of  wind. 
But  by  pegging  at  it  he  has  become  a  fine 
lecturer.-  His  pictures  are  simply  magnifi- 
cent, but  his  subjects  are  mostly  snow  and 
ice.  They  are  not  one  whit  more  attractive 
gud  subjects  than  those  a  thousand  mission- 
aries could- draw  from.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  own  than  Mr.  Peary  is  that  his  story 
cannot  possibly  be  made  to  contain  the  va- 
ried attractions  of  the  endless  experiences 
and  incidents  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  missionary. 

Colleges;  schools,  and  endowed  lecture- 
ships are  clamoring  for  lectures,  not  so  much 
because  they  desire  information — that  they 
get  in  Carnegie  libraries — but  because  they 
recognize  their  value  as  uplifting  agencies 
for  the '  hearers.  The  inspiration  of  uie  per- 
sonality* is  what  they  seek.  To  interest  the 
public  in  missions,  ought  not  the  missionary 
to  be  able  to  prove  himself  an  inspiring 
person,  and  his  work  one  that  appeals  in 
Its  methods  to  a  twentieth-centuiy  public? 
Picture  the  crowd  at  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
St.  P^ul'on'his  journeys.  Who  are  the  most 
/ikeiy  to  be  '  able  to  do  this  ?  Ordinary 
travelers  who,  during  a  globe-trotting  tour, 
take  pictures  and  do  Europe  ?  Or  the  men 
who  hve  in  a  place  all  their  lives,  who  speak 
the  native  tongues,  and  yet  who  only  after 
years  begin  to  know  the  people  and  their 
view-points  ?  Who  is  in  a  position  best  to 
convey  to  the  audience  even  the  real^ valuable 
information  that  they  cannot  get  for  them- 
selves?' Surely  the  earnest  men  who  are 
giving  their  lives  for  those  countries. 

I  know  young  men  who  are  styled  lec- 
turers and  make  their  living,  and  no  small 
living,  by  giving  lectures  on  what  they  see  in 
their'summer  travels. 

There  ought  to  be  some  method  to  train 
missionaries  to  utilize  their  potential  energy. 
There  is  no  method,  however,  like  that  of 
trying  to  get  it  themselves.  The  school  of 
experience  is  the  surest  method  of  evolution, 
but  it  needs  pluck  and  work  and  the  ventur- 
ing of  money,  just  as  any  other  business 
needs  the  venturing  of  money.  To  me  the 
Lord's  business  is  no  exception  to  any  other. 
He  is  not  goin^  to  do  what  we  can  do  for 
ourselves.  This  is  a  huge  error,  and  a  vital 
one  in  many  modem  sects  and  cults.  He 
wijl'not  rob  us  of  a  reason  for  our  existence, 
of  the  digfnity  of  our  lives. 


I  was  interested  this  year  in  a  missionary 
who  wished  to  go  and  commence  work  in 
Baffin's  Land,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  get 
a  steamer  to  carry  him  down.  When  we 
went  into  the  question,  we  found  these  facts : 
That  there  was  no  one  working  in  the  coun- 
try for  Christ;  that  there  was  no  chart  of 
the  coast  that  we  were  able  to  find,  no  pilot 
or  captain  who  had  ever  been  there  whom  we 
could  afford  to  pay.  The  only  boat  that  I 
could  help  with  on  this  venture  was  a  fifty- 
five-ton  Gloucester  banker.  She  was  not 
sheathed  for  ice,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to 
sheath  her,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
couldn't  get  a  cent  of  insurance. 

The  reports  of  ice  on  the  Labrador  and 
Hudson  Bay  this  year  showed  that  it  was 
later  and  more  abundant  than  usual.  Well, 
we  did  all  we  could.  The  missionary  was 
willing  to  risk  his  life,  and  I  was  willing  to 
risk  the  schooner.  We  thought  it  was  time 
now  to  ask  the  Lord  to  do  his  share,  and  the 
schooner  went  away. 

She  passed  through  over  a  hundred  miles 
of  ice  Defore  she  came  to  the  latitude  in 
which  she  expected  to  find  her  haven.  At 
this  psychological  moment  an  Eskimo  in  a 
kayak  hunting  seals  was  observed.  He 
came  aboard  and  told  the  voyagers  he  knew 
exactly  where  they  wanted  to  go,  and  would 
pilot  them  in.    This  he  proceeded  to  do 

{)romptly  and  successfully.  The  vessel 
anded  tne  missionary  and  his  stores,  waited 
for  him  to  see  his  house  erected,  and  got  back 
in  six  weeks  with  hardly  a  scratch  on  her 
paint. 

Some  of  my  friends  asked  the  old  mission? 
ary  who  came  back  with  the  little  schooner, 
and  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  whole 
thing,  an  old  man  who  had  served  manv  years 
as  a  missionary  in  Hudson  Bay,  whether  he 
wasn't  "  surprised  at  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise." , 

He  simply  said  he  "  hadn't  any  right  to  be, 
because,  after  he  had  done  all  ne  could,  he 
had  asked  the  Lord  to  do  the  rest.  He 
couldn't  say  he  was  surprised  that  the  ven- 
ture was  a  successful  one."  One  of  the 
sailors  told  me,  **  I  reckon  that  old  saint  had 
the  Lord  all  snarled  up  with  his  kind  of 
prayers,  so  that  He  couldn't  get  out  of  letting 
it  go  through." 

Modesty,  courage,  perseverance,  heroism, 
are  just  as  attractive  to  audiences  in  these 
days  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  indeed 
infinitely  more  so.  Moreover,  the  world 
needs  for  a  stimulus  to  its  youth  just  such 
stories  as  the  missionaries  in  the  field  to-day 
can  give.  For  the  modern  missionary  is 
specially  selected.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
applicants  nowadays.  Of  course,  if  he  is 
worth  while,  he  has  lots  of  critics — that  seems 
to  me  a  guarantee  that  he  is  following  in  his 
Master's  steps. 

It  may  be  part  of  the  church  work  at 
home  to  educate  lecturers  to  go  to  the 
fields  specially  to  better  inform  the  public 
on  these  matters.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  only 
people  who  will  ever  be  really  attractive  are 
men,  like  Commander  Peary  himself,  who 
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have  done  thin^  If  that  is  hard  on  them, 
are  not  we  missionaries  out  for  hardness,  as 
good  soldiers  ? 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  all  the  mission 
boards  to  abrogate  all  of  their  restrictions,  if 
onl^  they^  could  develop  a  class  of  men  who, 
while  living  their  lives  in  the  mission  field, 
are  willing  and  able  to  combine  with  that 
the  service  which  this  country  needs,  and 
which  I  believe  they  will  learn  to  love. 

Inform  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  no 
longer  bounded  by  those  who  are  members 
of  denominations,  and  it  will  be  interested 
and  help.  Let  us  missionaries  see  that  we 
are  reaJl v  making  efforts  worth  calling  efforts. 
We  shall  find  it  impossible  to  be  silent  when 
we  realize  that  we  have  a  mighty  problem 
and  that  God  is  not  being  expect^  to  do 
our  share  because  we  ask  him  in  words  only. 
The  world  will  then  help.  Vox  populi  now 
is  ever  getting  nearer  to  Vox  Dei. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  CHwsTiAN  8CIBNGB  ^ay  I  tresp^s  upon 
CASB  EXPLAINED  Y^ur  space  sufficiently 
to  give  you  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  clipping  from  The 
Outlook  of  November  20  ? 

Is  there  not  justification  for  treating  Christian  Sci- 
ence as  a  public  enemy  when  its  teachings  permit  a 
woman  to  leave  her  child  who  has  fallen  from  a  win- 
dow and  lies  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  partly  para- 
lyzed, and  go  away  rejoicing  greatly  in  her  **  freedom 
^om  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  "  ?  When 
mental  therapeutics  take  this  form,  it  is  time  for 
society  to  call  a  halt. 

The  mother  mentioned  is  the  daughter  of 
a  distinguished  lawyer  who  has  represented 
this  country  at  a  European  court,  his  cousin 
and  partner  has  been  Vice-President  of  this 
country,  two  of  the  uncles  of  the  lady  have 
served  as  nisi  firius  judges,  and  a  third  has 
held  several  offices  of  dimity.  The  family 
reaches  back  through  distii^^ished  ancestry 
and  includes  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  mother  is  as  attractive  and  intelligent 
as  such  a  family  history  would  indicate,  and 
was  a  near  neighbor  o/  mine  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  above  clip- 
ping. She  has  two  beautiful  daughters,  the 
elder  being  at  that  time  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age. 

The  child  fell  from  a  third-story  window, 
striking  upon  either,  a  cement  sidewalk  or 
hard  frozen  ground.  This  was  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  stated  in  the 
article  above,  the  child  was  partially  para- 
lyzed, bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  otherwise  bruised  and  injured.  Her 
mother,  a  practicing  Christian  Scientist,  car- 
ried her  into  the  house,  bathed  her,  and  ad- 
ministered  metaphysical   treatment  in'  ac- 


cordance with  Christian  Science  doctrine. 
By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  child 
was  sufficiendy  recovered  so  that  the  mother 
could  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
church  which  she  had  been  active  in  helping 
to  build.  The  freedom  from  personal  re- 
sponsibility disparagingly  (Quoted  above  was 
the  direct  result  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
power  of  Divine  Love  to  heal  the  child,  and 
was  justified  by  the  improvement  already 
made  up  to  that  time,  by  a  former  experi- 
ence wherein  the  life  of  her  second  daus^hter 
had  been  saved  after  she  had  eaten  a  Urge 

Suantity  of  poisonous  paper,  as  weH  as  by' 
le  experience  of  the  modier,  who  herself 
had  been  made  well  from  years  of  invalidism 
by  the  same  Divine  power.  Would  it  not 
have  been  most  unreasoning,  therefore,  for 
this  mother  to  have  clung  to  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  after  invoking  the  care 
of  God  for  the  child? 

In  June  last  this  child,  now  a  young  lady 
of  sixteen,  graduated  from  high  school 
with  high  honors  and  having  well-defined 
literary  tendencies.         Eugene  R.  Cox. 

Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication, 
Na  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  am  a  poor,  miserable  outcast — 

LITBEATOMP  ?  P^^^' ,    \t°  °^*  tH^""^?^ 

It  seems  but  honorable  to  make 
this  acknowledgment  at  the  outset.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  teach  English  liter- 
ature in  a  good-sized  State-supported  college 
in  the  Middle  West  Indeed,  we  call  our- 
selves a  university.  Will— can — some  reader 
of  The  Outlook  tell  me  how  a  man  or  woman 
can  hold  a  professorship  in  a  reputable  col- 
lege in  this  year  of  grace  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine  and  attend  six  or  more  card  parties 
a  week  ?  I  trust  that  the  gentle  reaaer  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  my  inquiry  and 
the  burning  interest,  to  me,  of  the  desired 
answer.  Brid^^e  parties  have  supplanted  all 
other  forms  of  social  divertisement  for  the 
Faculty  at  our  college.  They  make  demands 
upon  the  time  of  the  players  and  inroads 
upon  their  physical  energy.  As  Xenophon 
says  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  they  are  a  fear- 
ful thing.  Where  will  this  tyranny  end? 
How  may  I  keep  on  g^ood  terms  with  the 
tyrant  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  my  pro- 
fessional work  ?  Please  be  considerate.  Do 
not  counsel  me  to  read  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Self-Dependence."  "  Commercing  with  the 
skies  "  can  afford  no  help.  Society  demands 
that  I  gaze  upon  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs, 
and  spades — ^not  stars.  To  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  the  Romans  one  must  do  as 
Rome  does. 

Perplexed  Professor. 

[Punch's  famous  advice  to  matrimonial 
aspirants  still  holds  good— "Don't I"— The 
Editors,] 
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''It  is  twice  bless'd — ^it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

—The  Merchant  of  Venice 


fl  Cut  glass  transforms  the  little 
utilities  of  household  life  into  things 
of  beauty  and  refinement, 
fl  It  gives  graceful  form  and  grateful 
lustre  to  the  prosaic  utensils  of  the 
dining  room. 

fl  It  brightens  and  beautifies  the 
boudoir,  the  library,  the  music 
room,  the  den — and 
never  is  its  utility 
sacrificed  to  a  merely 
decorative  mission, 
fl  It  is,  as  we  have 
often  said,  the  gift- 
universal  ;  because  it 
has  its  particular  uses  and  applica- 
tions for  all  ages  and  all  festival 
occasions. 

fl  At  Christmas  time  it  is  the  infal- 
lible and  the  welcome  solution  to 
gift-choosing    vexation — because    it 


never  fails  of  a  delighted  welcome 
from  the  recipient, 
fl  One  can  scarcely  have  too  much 
cut  glass — there  is  always  some  little 
vacancy  left  in  the  collection  to 
be  filled. 

fl  Libbey  cut  glass   is   the  world's 
highest    and    finest    expression    of 
glass  cutting, 
fl  There  is  no  bet- 
ter. 

fl  When  we  say 
"the  worlds  best" 
we  state  a  simple 
truth. 

fl  In  your  city  or  town  there  is 
doubtless  one  Libbey  dealer — the 
most  distinguished  store  in  every 
case.  In  any  event  you  should  rest 
content  with  no  glass  less  lovely 
than  Libbey. 


The   Libbey  Glass   Company,  Toledo,   OEio.  »qIc 


Ifit 

isnt  an 
Eastman 
it  isnt 
a 
KODAK 


THEIR  VACATION   8TORY— AS  TOLD  BY  HER  KODAK 


There  are  Kodak  stories  everywhere.  In  summer — the  days  of 
lake  and  sea  and  mountain  ;  In  winter  the  story  of  the  house  party, 
the  Christmas  tree,  the  happy  gatherings  of  family  and  friends;  all 
the  year  round  the  story  of  the  children  and  the  home — in  all  of 
these  lies  the 

Witchery  of  Kodakery 


Put  KODAK  on 
that  Christmas  list 
Catalogue  at  the  dealers 
or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  Cily, 
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By 
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Swift's 
Premium  Calendar 

for  1910 

Four  Famous 
American  Songs 

This  is  by  £ar  the  most 
beautiful,  interesting  and 
valuable  calendar  we 
have  ever  published. 

Each  of  the  four  large  sheets 
(9  >^x  15  inches)  illustrates  in 
color  the  homes  and  childhood 
scenes  of  the  authors  of  the 
four  most  £eunous  American 
songs,  givmg  a  portrait,  auto- 
graph and  biography  of  the 
author,thehistory  of  the  song, 
words  of  the  song,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  a  full  piano  music 
score  with  the  words. 

One  of  these  Calendars 
should  be  in  everyf  home 

It  is  an  authentic  picture  his- 
tory of  songs  dear  to  every 
American  heart 

Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents  in  cdin 
or  stamps.  Or — One  cap  from  a  jar 
of  Swift's  Beef  ExtracL  Or— 10  Wool 
Soap  Wrappers.  (In  Canada  10 
cents  additional  is  required  on  ac- 
count of  duty.) 

When  ordering  for  the  household,  remember 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon 
Swift's  Silver-Leaf  Lard 

are  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  exceUence  and  are  the  most  economical  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality  and  satisfaction.    When  you  write  for  the  calendar  address 

Swift  &  Company,  4116  Packer's  Ave.,  Chicago,  Dl. 
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THEODORE     ROOSEVELT 

Contributing   Editor 


THB  DBVBLOPMBNT  OP 
AMBRICAN   WATBRWAYS 


The  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, which  held 
its  sixth  annual  gathering  in  Washington 
last  week,  is  a  volunteer  association, 
representing  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  whose  purpose  is  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  policy  of  waterway  devel- 
opment in  opposition  to  the  "pork 
barrel"  methods  which  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances have  marked  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  in  this  direction  for  many  years,  'i'he 
President  of  the  Association  is  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  country  as  to  efficient 
waterways  and  of  the  difficulties  of  suj> 
plying  those  needs  is  perhaps  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  countr>'. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  Con- 
vention, which  was  attended  by  more  than 
three  thousand  delegates,  was  the  opening 
address  by  President  Taft,  which  was  so 
comprehensive  in  spirit  and  logical  in 
recommendation  that  it  deserves  and  will 
have  the  attention  not  only  of  Congress 
but  of  the  people  of  the  whole  countr>'. 
The  Outlook  will  publish  the  address  in 
full  from  a  revised  copy  in  an  early  issue. 


to  the  whole  people  and  endeavor  to 
secure  from  Congress  the  incorporation 
in  statute  law  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
this  policy.  This  being  done,  and  the 
work  under  way  from  the  appropriation 
of  current  funds,  later  necessities  would 
afford  the  opportunity  of  asking  Congress 
to  issue  bonds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
to  its  completion.  There  was  general 
approval  of  the  President's  address,  al- 
though some  members  of  the  Association 
would,  of  course,  have  been  more  gratified 
by  a  much  more  radical  recommendation. 
We  agree  with  the  President.  In  any 
such  plan  for  a  great  system  of  National 
public  works  definiteness  and  moderation 
are  essentials  of  success. 


/  Those  people  who,  dis- 

/THB  LAW    AND  j       C         ^u 

/oMBN-8  WELFARE  couragcd    by   the    vast 
/  amount    of   social    and 

Wonomic  injustice  which  still  prevails  in 
this  countr>',  sometimes  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  trade  unions,  working-girls'  asso- 
ciations, civic  federations,  consumers' 
leagues,  legal  aid  societies,  charity  organi- 
zations, aiid  other  similar  altruistic  agen- 
cies do  any  practical  good,  ought  to  be 
greatly  cheered  by  a  remarkable  legal 
Mr.  Taft  referred  to  the  addresses  made  brief  which  has  just  been  filed  in  the 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  himself  at  /Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
the*  Conservation  meeting  held  in  Wash-  /  in  the  case  of  Ritchie  &  Co.  vs.  Way- . 
ington  a  year  ago,  in  which  both  speakers/ 
^^•ecommended  the  policy  of  issuing  bonds' 
in  order  to  accomplish  such  great  National' 
improvements  as  are  included  in  the  gen- 
eral plans  of  the  Waterways  Congress. 
In  this  address  President  Taft  reaffirmed 
his  conviction  that  this  is  a  wise  policy, 
but  he  recommended  that  the  first  step 
be  the  formulation  of  a  moderate  pro- 
gramme that  would  commend  itself  broadly 


man  &  Davies — a  brief  which  makes  an 
octavo  book  of  six  hundred  and  nine 
pages.  The  story  of  this  brief  is  one  of 
absorbing  human  interest.  About  two 
years  ago  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustained  as  Constitutional  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Oregon 
which  forbade  the  employment  of  women 
in  any  mechanical  establishment,  factor)*, 
or  laundry  for  more  than  ten  hours  in 
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any  one  day.  The  law  was  contested  by 
a  laundry  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Mul- 
ler.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
National  Consumers*  League,  Mr.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  the  well-known  Constitutional 
lawyer  of  Boston,  was  invited  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  Oregon  to  aid  him  in 
defending  the  law.  It  was  admitted  thati 
under  the  very  broad  police  powers  of  the' 
State  almost  any  restrictive  legislation 
could  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  public  health.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  factory  workers  to  ten  a 
day  is  necessary  to  the  public  health,  and 
is  not  therefore  an  invasion  of  the  right 

pf  private  contract.  Miss  Josephine  /the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
Goldmark,  publication  secretary  of  the  /  upheld  the  Constitutionality  of  a  law  pre- 
National  Consumers'  League,  made  some',    cisely   similar   in    the    State    of   Oregon. 


ized  support  of  the  Women's  Trades 
Union,  gave  to  the  Legislature  accounts 
of  their  own  personal   experience.     The 

'  firm  of  W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  paper- 
box  manufacturers,  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion preventing  the  State  Attorney,  Mr. 
John  E.  W.  Wayman,  and  the  State  Fac- 
tory Inspector,  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davies,  from 
enforcing  the  law.  Judge  Richard  S.  Tut- 
hill,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County, 
granted  the  injunction  on  the  ground  that 
it  violates  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  propert>'  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  It  seems  some- 
what surprising  that  this  injunction  should 

ihave  been  granted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

/th 


researches  as  to  the  medical  and  economic' 
V  phases  of  the  life  of  working  women, 
upon  which  Mr.  Brandeis  based  a  brief  of 
one  hundred  pages,  from  which  the 
Supreme  Court  quoted  in  its  opinion 
sustaining  the  law,  and  the  standards  of 
living  of  a  great  body  of  workingwomen 
in  Oregon  have  thus  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  Oregon  case  made  it  clear 
to  the  National  Consumers*  League  that 
the  social,  medical,  and  economic  history 
of  workingwomen  was  likely  to  play  an 
important  part  in  legislation  on  their  be- 


As  in  the  Oregon  case,  so  again  in  this 
"^  case,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  (whose 
fundamental  object  it  may  be  well  to 
say,  by  the  way,  is  to  band  the  women 
consumers  of  the  country  together  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  welfare 
.of  the  workingwomen  of  the  countr>'), 
Mr.  Brandeis  has  been  invited  to  appear 
for  Mr.  Wayman  and  Mr.  Davies  on 
appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  sus- 
taining the  law.  The  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association  is   supporting  Ritchie 


half.     Therefore  Miss  Goldmark,  with  the  /  &   Co.    in    the    attempt    to    nullify    the 


financial  support  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  set  to  work  with  a  corps  of' 
assistants  and  translators  to  study  this 
history  with  a  view  of  publishing  an  ex- 
haustive and  scientific  book  of  reference 
on  the  subject. 


A    TBN-HOUR    DAY 

FOR   WOMEN  IN 

ILLINOIS 


Sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, the  Oregon 
case  was  repeated  in 
Illinois.  Last  winter 
a  bill  framed  exactly  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Oregon  bill  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  in  mechanical  establishments,  fac- 
tories, and  laundries  to  ten  in  any  one 
day.  The  bill  was  not  passed  without 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  associated 
employers  of  labor,  and  there  were  dra- 
matic scenes  at  the  State  Capitol  when 
glove-makers,  waitresses,  and  girls  from 
P ^f  other  trades,  under  the  organ- 


law,  while  the  Women's  Trades  Union 
League  and  a  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing civic  religious  and  labor  organizations, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, are  supporting  the  law.  In  their 
petition  to  the  Court  Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Co. 
made  the  claim,  which  we  should  suppose 
practically  gives  away  the  equity  if  not  the 
legality  of  their  case,  that  one  of  their 
trained  workers,  a  woman  who  had  been 
employed  by  them  for  thirty -five  years, 
cannot  earn  a  living  wage  unless  she  is 
permitted  to  work  ovettime  in  addition  to 
a  ten-hour  day.  The  italics  are  ours.  In 
the  brief  by  Mr.  Brandeis  three  pages 
are  given  to  the  law  in  the  case,  and  over 
six  hundred  to  a  history  of  similar  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  legislation  and  to  a  review 
of  its  medical,  social,  and  economic  aspects. 
England  as  well  as  some  European  coun- 
tries are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  the  legislation  which  protects  the  popu- 
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lation  and  the  public  health  by  protecting 
women  from  overwork.  This  historical 
portion  of  the  brief,  together  with  addi- 
tional results  of  Miss  Goldmark's  re- 
searches, wiQ  be  published  later  in  the 
winter  in  book  form  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  It  will  be  a  work  of  refer- 
ence of  great  value  to  economists,  lawyers, 
'legislators,  and  other  students  of  social 
welfare.  Immediate  personal  interest  is 
given  to  the  case  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
W.  J.  Calhoun,  the  eminent  Chicago  law- 
yer, who  has  just  been  appointed  Minister 
to  China,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Illinois  Section  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  L^slation  to  make  an 
>  oral  argument,  in  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Brandeis,  before  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  the  law. 
B 

An  important  part  of  the 
"'^porbct"'*     Secretary    of    Agriculture's 

report  deals  with  the  Forest 
Service.  There  are  three  principal  uses 
of  our  forests — for  water,  for  forage,  and 
for  timber.  These  should  be  considered 
separately  if  we  are  to  understand  what 
benefit  the  public  is  deriving  from  the 
Service.  The  most  important  use  of  the 
forest  is  for  water.  Forests  are  valuable 
because  they  conserve  the  supply  available 
for  irrigation,  power,  and  navigation,  and 
because  they  regulate  the  stream-flow, 
thus  preventing  erosion  and  soil  waste. 
The  value  of  the  forests  in  these  respects 
defies  statement  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  This  is  specially  true  in  the  West, 
where  every  important  stream  during  the 
dry  season  draws  its  waters  mainly  from 
the  National  forests.  But  the  Forest 
Service  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  safe- 
guarding present  water  supply.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  forest  has  been 
from  fire,  but  the  vigilant  protection  given 
by  the  Forest  Service  should  bring  about 
a  steady  improvement  of  water  conditions. 
The  use  of  the  forests  for  water,  however, 
results  as  yet  in  the  collection  of  only 
insignificant  amounts  paid  for  special  use 
permits  by  certain  power  companies. 
But,  as  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  Forester,  says, 
"  The  forests  pay  their  owners,  the  people, 
more  direct  dividends.  Not  only  the 
users  of  water  throughout  the  West,  but 
all  who  in  turn  derive  a  benefit  from  the 
prosperity  of  those  users  share  in  the  dis- 


tribution of  profits."  From  forage  there 
is  a  greater  direct  money  return  to  the 
Government,  partly  through  the  payment 
of  charges  by  private  individuals  for  the~ 
grazing  privilege.  Yet  the  administrative 
expense  of  regulating  the  use  of  the  range 
costs  the  Government  almost  as  much  as 
it  received.  This  might  have  been  other- 
wise but  for  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  fix  grazing  fees  not  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue  so  much  as  simply  to 
cover  the  expense  of  regulation.  The 
Government's  charges  were  much  lower 
than  those  usually  paid  by  stockmen  to 
the  owners  of  private  land.  Mr.  Pinchot's 
idea  is  to  fix  charges  at  what  a  man  newly 
starting  in  business  Und  without  much 
capital  can  reasonably  pay.  The  other 
policy  might  have  resulted  in  the  monop- 
oly of  the  range  by  a  few  men  and  an 
income  twice  as  great  as  was  received. 
We  now  come  to  the  third  use  of  the  for- 
ests— for  timber.  Two  years  ago  the 
I'eceipts  showed  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  previous  year  of  more  than  a  hundred 
per  cent.  Since  the  panic  of  1907  the 
receipts  have  remained  nearly  stationary, 
and  are  now  resuming  their  advance. 
Thus,  unlike  the  retrogression  in  other 
lines  of  business,  the  National  forests' 
business  in  timber  has  suffered  only  a 
slight  check  upon  its  rate  of  increase. 
This  relative  stability  is  due  largely  to  Mr. 
Pinchot 's  policy  of  preferring  small  sales 
to  large  sales,  even  at  a  lower  price,  be- 
cause "  it  is  the  operator  on  a  large  scale 
who  shuts  down  when  times  are  bad ;  the 
little  mill  continues  to  run."  Moreover, 
small  sales  promote  local  enterprises,  tend 
to  prevent  monopoly,  and  make  better 
provision  for  the  forest's  welfare.  As  a 
whole,  then,  the  total  receipts  of  about 
$1,800,000  last  year  from  the  various 
activities  of  our  National  forests,  with  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  twice  that  amount 
for  administration,  protection,  and  im- 
provements, poorly  explain  all  of  the 
credit  side  of  the  account. 
Q 
Last  year    the  American 

THE    AMERICAN       t>     J    A  •        j    r 

RED  CROSS  ^^^  Cross  received  from 
annual  dues  less  than  eight 
thousand  dollars,  only  one-half  of  which 
went  into  its  own  treasury,  the  remainder 
going  to  the  local  branches.  In  1908  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  received  from  the 
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annual  dues  of  its  million  and  a  half  mem- 
bers over  a  million  dollars.  The  contrast 
is  a  striking  one.  The  two  great  needs 
of  the  organization  in  this  country  are  a 
large  popular  membership  and  a  substan- 
tial endowment  fund.  In  order  that  a 
vigorous  effort  may  be  made  to  secure 
the  latter,  President  Taft  has  named  an 
Endowment  Fund  Committee,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  as  its  Chairman,  and 
with  a  sub-committee  in  New  York  con- 
sisting of  the  Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  the 
Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Halhim  Keep,  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison,  and 
Mr.  Felix  Warburg.  To  this  Committee 
President  Taft,  who  is  also  the  President 
of  the  Red  Cross,  has  addressed  a  letter 
urging  the  importance  of  the  work,  and 
in  his  address  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  last 
week  he  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
one  or  more  large  givers  would  create  a 
maintenance  fund  of  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars,  thereby  putting  our  own 
National  society  more  nearly  on  a  par 
with  those  of  other  nations.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  annual  meeting  was  the 
presentation  by  the  President  of  the  gold 
medal  voted  by  the  Society  to  the  Hon. 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  ex- Ambassador  to 
Italy,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messina  disaster,  and  of 
silver  medals  to  Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Parrish  for  their  work  in 
Italy.  The  annual  meeting  concluded 
with  a  brilliant  reception  tendered  to  the 
delegates  by  Miss  Boardman,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  person  is  due  the 
credit  of  reorganizing  the  Red  Cross  on 
its  present  orderly  and  efficient  basis. 
The  Society  has  collected  for  relief  work 
since  its  reorganization  in  1905  over  five 
million  dollars,  including  the  $140,000 
realized  for  tuberculosis  work  by  the  sale 
of  Christmas  stamps  last  year.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  Christmas  stamps  this 
year  promise  to  be  much  larger.  Forty- 
eight  million  stamps  have  already  been 
called  for. 

Q 

THE    NOBEL        ^^^    ^^^^^  P"^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 

PRIZES        achievement  for  the  present 

year  has   been   awarded    to 

Lagerlof ,  with  whose  literary 

the  readers  of  The  Outlook 


are  familiar.  The  Swedish  people  have 
the  greatest  affection  for  her,  regarding 
her  as  their  prose-poet  in  the  sense  in 
which  Schiller  is  the  verse-poet  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  her  popularity  is  great 
throughout  Scandinavia.  Her  work  ex- 
presses in  a  rare  degree  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  Sweden,  and  has  exerted  a  posi- 
tive influence  upon  the  national  character. 
The  prize  was  awarded,  not  to  any  single 
book,  but  in  recognition  of  her  substantial 
work  as  a  writer.  A  Swedish  critic,  in 
reviewing  her  "  Christ  Legends,"  one  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook,  says, 
**  She  came  to  us  in  an  age  of  psycho- 
logical prying,  and  discovered  the  chDd 
in  us."  At  a  time  when  the  literature  of 
the  Continent  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
introspective  and  morbid,  Miss  Lagerlof 
has  been  an  apostle  of  optimism,  discern- 
ing in  the  characters  in  her  stories  the 
spark  of  divinity  which  redeems  even 
crudity  and  sordid  surroundings.  In 
"  Gosta  Berling's  Saga  "  Miss  Lagerlof 
made  her  native  province,  Vermland, 
classical ;  and  in  her  "  Jerusalem  "  she 
revealed  to  the  people  of  Delecarlia  the 
inner  spirit  of  their  own  province.  "  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,"  the  im- 
mense iwpularity  of  which  The  Oudook 
has  already  reported,  is  a  book  which  has 
endeared  her  to  all  Swedish  children, 
to  whom  she  is  a  kind  of  fairy  god- 
mother, lightening  their  school  hours 
and  their  tasks  with  her  delightful  insight 
and  humor.  She  is  described  as  a  modest 
and  rather  shy  woman,  of  very  attractive 
personality,  living  with  her  mother  in  a 
pretty,  old-fashioned  cottage  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Falun,  surrounded  by  a 
flower  garden  and  an  orchard.  She  has 
also  an  estate  in  Vermland,  her  native 
province,  where  most  of  her  writing  is 
done.  She  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature, 
with  a  passion  for  flowers  and  the  ability 
to  diffuse  their  perfume  through  her 
books.  The  prize  for  chemistry  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of 
Leipsic,  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  his 
field  in  Europe,  who  made  a  very  pleasant 
impression  in  this  country  as  a  visiting 
professor  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities ;  the  prize  for  medicine  to  Pro- 
fessor Emil  Theodor  Kocher,  of  Berne, 
director  of  the  surgical  clinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berne  since  1872 ;    the  prize 
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for  physics  was  divided  between  William 
Marconi,  the  great  pioneer  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, and  Professor  Ferdinand  Braun, 
of  Strasburg,  an  original  investigator  in 
the  nature  of  elasticity  in  matter  and  the 
relations  of  chemical  energy  to  electricity. 
The  prize  for  the  advancement  of  peace 
has  been  divided  between  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate  and  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, and  M.  Beemaert,  ex-Minister  of 
State  of  Belgium,  and  Belgian  representa- 
tive at  the  last  Hague  Peace  Conference. 
Baron  d'Estournelles  was  an  influential 
member  of  both  Peace  Conferences  at  The 
Hague.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation,  and 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  time 
to  arouse  popular  interest  in  promoting 
the  relations  of  comity  and  good  fellowship 
among  nations. 

a 

The  dissolution  of  the 

DISSOLUTION   OF  THB       ,-..        •    i        t^'    *.      U 

FINNISH  DIET  Fmuish  Dict  by  an 
Imperial  decree  dated 
Livadia,  November  17,  marks  another 
and  perhaps  a  critical  stage  in  the  long 
conflict  between  the  Czar  and  the  people 
of  Finland  over  the  question  of  Finnish 
autonomy.  Up  to  the  year  1898  it  was 
universally  admitted  in  Russia  that  Finland 
had  certain  well-defined  constitutional 
rights,  granted  by  Alexander  I  in  1808, 
and  confirmed  by  all  his  successors  down 
to  and  including  Nicholas  II,  and  that 
among  them  was  the  right  of  participa- 
tion in  the  framing  and  revision  of  all 
laws  that  affected  the  interests  or  privi- 
leges of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  Finnish 
Constitution  expressly  declared  that  no 
new  law  should  be  made,  no  old  law 
abolished,  and  no  new  levies,  tributes, 
taxes,  or  other  charges  imposed  "  without 
the  knowledge,  free  will,  and  consent  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm."  This  Consti- 
tution the  present  Czar,  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1896,  solemnly  swore 
to  maintain  and  observe.  The  form  of 
his  Oath  of  Assurance  was  as  follows: 
"  We  hereby  confirm  and  ratify  the  relig- 
ion, fundamental  laws,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges of  each  Estate  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
in  particular,  and  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
high  and  low,  in  general,  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of   their  country,  promising  to 


observe  the  same  steadfastly  and  unim- 
paired." In  the  fall  of  1898,  two  years 
after  the  young  Czar  took  this  oath.  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin,  who  was  then  Minister 
of  War,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Russian  army  and  made  it 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  with- 
out exception.  Finland  at  that  time 
maintained  at  her  own  expense  a  regular 
force  of  about  12,000  men;  but  her 
soldiers  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
in  Russian  regiments,  nor  under  Russian 
officers,  nor,  in  time  of  peace,  in  Russian 
territory.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Kuropatkin  scheme,  the  military  quota  of 
Finland  was  raised  from  12,000  men  to 
about  36,000,  and  Plnnish  conscripts 
might  be '  incorporated  in  Russian  regi- 
ments, put  under  Russian  officers,  and 
made  to  serve  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Central 
Asia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  vast 
Empire.  As  these  provisions  were  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Finnish  military  law 
of  1878,  the  Diet,  very  naturally,  regarded 
them  with  disapproval.  Seeing  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  sanctioned,  the  Czar, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1899,  took  them 
away  from  the  Diet  and  attempted  to  give 
them  the  force  of  law  by  embodying  them 
in  an  Imperial  manifesto  and  sending 
them  to  the  Finnish  Senate  for  publica- 
tion. In  this  manifesto  the  Russian 
Government  attempted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  lay  down  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  affairs  that  con- 
cern Plnland  and  the  Empire  jointly  and 
affairs  that  concern  Finland  alone  ;  that 
the  Diet  has  jurisdiction  only  in  the  latter 
class  of  cases ;  and  that  the  right  to 
decide  whether  a  matter  belongs  in  the 
first  class  or  the  second  is  an  imprescripti- 
ble prerogative  of  the  Czar.  The  Finns 
respectfully  protested  against  this  exposi- 
tion of  fiat  law,  and  declared  that  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Czar  to  "  observe  steadfastly  and  un- 
impaired the  Constitution  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy."  No 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  their  pro- 
tests ;  the  new  army  law,  with  all  its 
unconstitutional  provisions,  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  thousands  of  young  Finns 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  escape  what  they  regarded  as  illegally 
enforced  military  service.  During  the 
years  from  1901  to  1905  the  feeling  of 
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indignation  and  hostility  in  Finland  con- 
tinued to  increase,  but  no  change  was 
made  in  the  unconstitutional  army  law 
until  Russia  became  involved  in  war  with 
Japan.  Then  the  Czar  and  his  advisers 
thought  it  prudent  to  placate  Finland,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  position  at 
home,  so  they  first  suspended  the  uncon- 
stitutional army  law,  and  then,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1905,  abrogated  it  alto- 
gether, substituting  for  it,  however,  an 
administrative  order  which  provided  that 
instead  of  furnishing  soldiers  Finland 
should  make  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
military  expenses  of  the  Empire.  From 
the  Finnish  point  of  view  this  order  was 
just  as  unconstitutional  as  the  original 
army  law;  but  the  Diet,  nevertheless, 
showed  its  reasonable  and  conciliatory 
temper  by  making  such  military  contribu- 
tion, under  protest,  for  two  years.  This 
ended  the  first  stage  of  the  conflict. 

a 

As  soon  as  the  Russian 
THrsTRiooTB     Government     had     made 

peace  with  Japan,  crushed 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and  recov- 
ered its  courage,  it  resumed  its  campaign 
against  Finland.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1908,  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers 
asserted  for  the  first  time  its  alleged 
right  to  lay  before  the  Czar  its  conclu- 
sions with  regard-  to  all  Finnish  affairs 
that  affected  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and  to  take  suitable  action 
with  reference  thereto.  The  Finnish 
Diet  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  right, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  Czar  to 
the  fact  that  the  interference  of  Russian 
Ministers  in  the  affairs  of  Finland  was  a 
plain  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Premier  Stolypin, 
however,  continued  to  insist  that  matters 
of  Imperial  concern  which  affected  Fin- 
land incidentally  should  not  be  left  wholly 
to  the  Finnish  Diet,  because  the  Russian 
people  were  at  least  as  much  interested  in 
such  matters  as  the  people  of  Finland. 
The  question  remained  unsetded  for  a 
whole  year,  during  which  time  the  Council 
of  Ministers  continued  to  invade  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  Finland  in  many  ways 
and  on  various  pretexts,  while  the  Finnish 
Mgh  their  Diet  and  their  Sen- 
'    to    protest    against    the 


Coundrs  measures  and  the  Czar's  sup- 
port of  them.  Finally,  fifteen  out  of 
twenty  Senators  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, and  the  Diet  was  dissolved,  by 
order  of  the  Czar,  as  a  punishment  for  its 
obstinacy.  In  June  of  the  present  year 
the  Czar  appointed  a  mixed  Commission 
of  Russians  and  Finns  (the  Russians  in 
the  majority')  to  devise  an  equitable 
method  of  enacting  laws  which  related  to 
Finland  but  which  at  the  same  time 
affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mission the  Finnish  members  expressed 
the  willingness  of  their  countrymen  to  do 
anything  that  might  be  necessary^  to  pro- 
mote or  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Empire ;  but  they  insisted  that  in  Impe- 
rial legislation  affecting  Finland  their  Diet 
could  not  be  ignored  without  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Neither  could  any  changes  be  made  in 
such  laws  without  the  Diet's  consent. 
The  Russian  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  Finland  was  a  Rus- 
sian province,  not  an  independent  State ; 
that  its  Diet  had  only  local  jurisdiction ; 
and  that  the  submission  of  Imperial 
affairs  to  a  provincial  leg^lature  was  "  in- 
admissible and  unthinkable."  As  this 
radical  difference  of  opinion  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Commission  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  work,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  adjourn.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1909,  the  Czar  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  declared  that,  pending  a 
final  settiement  of  the  question  of  Finnish 
military  liability,  the  Grand  Duchy  would 
be  expected  to  pay  ten  million  marks  a 
year  as  her  share  of  the  military  expenses 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  increase  this  sum 
by  one  million  marks  every  year  after 
1909  until  her  annual  contribution  should 
amount  to  twenty  million  marks.  The 
amounts  due  for  1908  and  1909,  more- 
over, must  be  covered  into  the  Russian 
treasury  prior  to  January  1,  1910.  This 
manifesto,  it  must  be  noted,  was  an  Im- 
perial order  to  the  Diet  of  Finland,  not  the 
substance  of  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the 
Diet  for  consideration  and  action.  When 
the  order  reached  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tors offered  to  frame  a  bill  providing  for 
the  payment  by  Plnland  of  its  share  of 
the  military  expenses  of  the  Empire.  If 
the  Czar  approved  this   measure,   they 
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would  submit  it  to  the  Diet,  and  the  rep)- 
resentatives  of  the  people  would  sanction 
the  payment.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  did  not  suit  Stolypin,  because 
the  Premier  wanted  to  force  a  recognition 
of  the  Czar's  right  to  command  in  Fin- 
land, regardless  of  the  Diet.  When  the 
proposition  of  the  Senate  was  declined, 
the  Senators  again  insisted  upon  an 
acceptance  of  their  resignations.  As  fast 
as  Stolypin  could  select  new  men  whom 
he  thought  he  could  control,  the  old  Sena- 
tors were  allowed  to  retire,  and  the  Senate 
was  wholly  reorganized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  Russian  service. 


Meanwhile  the 
THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN     (j^^r's     manifcsto 

THE  CZAR  AND  THE  DIET        ,        ,    ,  maiiii^^ocw 

had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Diet  and  had  been  referred  by 
it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution. 
This  Committee  made  its  report  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  and  stated  its  conclusions,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows :  The  Czar's  manifesto 
of  October  7  has  no  obligatory  force. 
Finland,  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
is  bound  to  assist  in  defending  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  it  must  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  18  of  the  Mili- 
tary Law  of  1878,  which  has  not  been 
lawfully  repealed.  The  substitution  of  a 
military  contribution  for  personal  military 
service  is  not  sanctioned  by  that  law,  and 
is  consequently  unconstitutional.  The 
Committee  can  find  no  legal  way  of  mak- 
ing such  contribution  upon  the  Czar's 
order,  and  it  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Diet  reply  to  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
manifesto  in  the  following  words  :  "  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  approve  the  proposal 
from  the  Throne,  the  Diet  begs  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  graciously  to  order  that 
proper  measures  be  taken  to  settle  the 
question  of  military  liability  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution."  Debate 
on  this  report  began  in  the  Diet  early  in 
the  evening  of  November  17  and  lasted 
all  night.  The  principal  opposition  to  the 
Committee's  report  came  from  members 
of  the  Old  Finnish  party,  who  urged  the 
Diet  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Czar  by 
appropriating  the  money,  under  protest, 
as  it  did  in  1905.     Several  members  of 


the  Svedoman  party  said  uiat  the  Diet 
would  pay  if  the  demand  were  made  in 
Constitutional  form,  and  suggested  that  an 
assurance  to  that  effect  be  given  to  the 
Czar.  Voting  began  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  October  18.  After 
many  proposed  substitutes  for  the  Com- 
mittee's report  had  been  rejected,  the 
report  itself  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  although  forty-eight  members  of 
the  Old  Finnish  party  who  agreed  with  it 
in  principle  voted  against  it  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency,  A  few  hours 
later  the  Diet  was  dissolved  by  command 
of  the  Czar  and  a  new  election  was 
ordered  for  February  1,  1910.  The 
question  which  brought  about  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Diet,  and  which  still  remains 
unsettled,  is  not  a  question  of  money, 
but  a  question  of  principle.  The  Finns 
are  perfectly  willing  to  promote  and  safe- 
guard in  every  possible  way  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  to  which  their  country  be- 
longs, but  they  refuse  absolutely  to 
admit  that  they  can  legally  be  ignored  in 
Imperial  legislation  which  affects  their 
interests.  Through  their  Diet  they  are 
ready  to  do  almost  anything  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  may  wish  to  have  them 
do ;  but  they  will  not  obey  even  a  com- 
mand of  the  Czar  if  it  goes  over  the  heads 
of  their  representatives  and  attempts  to 
deprive  them  of  their  Constitutional  rights. 
The  only  immediate  effect  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Diet  will  be  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  reorganized  and  Russified  Senate, 
a  body  which  in  the  Finnish  system  of 
administration  combines  the  functions  of  a 
Cabinet  and  a  Supreme  Court.  The 
next  Diet  cannot  assemble  until  March  1, 
1910,  and  long  before  that  time  the  Rus- 
sian Council  of  Ministers  will  have  framed 
a  bill,  order,  or  regulation  which  will  take 
away  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Finnish  people  all  control  over  Finnish 
affairs  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
The  Czar  and  his  Ministers  have  apparently 
made  up  their  minds  that  this  is  a  favor- 
able time  to  get  rid  of  the  Finnish  Con- 
stitution altogether.  That  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  virtually  abolishing  it  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  but  they  will  have  at  the 
very  gate  of  their  capital  thenceforward  a 
stubborn,  hostile,  embittered  people,  who, 
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to  say  the  least,   will  not  constitute  an 
element  of  Imperial  strength. 


Berea  College,  of  whose 

BBRBA  COLLBOB      ^^^^     ^j^^     Outlook     haS 

often  spoken  as  second  in  importance  to 
none  in  the  educational  field,  is  pa>dng  a 
great  price  for  President  PYost's  devotion 
and  success  in  building  up  the  institution 
by  his  enforced  rest.     Ever  since  he  went 
to  Berea  Dr.  Frost  has  worked  tirelessly 
with  heart  and  brain  for  the  advancement 
of  the  College.     He  has  added  greatly  to 
its  resources ;  he  has  developed  to  a  re- 
markable degree  its  educational  influence 
and  broadened  its  educational  efficiency. 
In  season  and  out  pf  season,  with  tireless 
energy  and  with  impressive  and  engaging 
eloquence,  he  has  presented  the  cause  of 
the  college  to  the  country.     Probably  no 
one  has  ever  heard  him  without  thinking 
of  Lincoln,  finding  in  him  the  same  sim- 
plicity,   sincerity,    vital    sympathy    with 
democracy,    and    faculty    of    persuasive 
speech.     He  has  brought  the  country  into 
relations  with  the  mountain  people  of  five 
contiguous  States  ;  he  has  made  us  aware 
of  the  peculiar  history  of  nearly  two  million 
people  who  were  isolated  from  the  National 
life  for  so  many  decades ;  he  has  made 
us  aware  of  their  service  to  the  country  in 
the  Civil  War;    he   has  described   their 
homes,  made  us  understand  their  undevel- 
oped  force  for   public   service  and  indi- 
vidual power  hidden  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tain valleys.     It  is  to  these  students  that 
Berea  especially  appeals  in  its  mediatory 
work  between  the  country  at  large  and  an 
army  of  Americans  of  almost  unmixed 
English  blood,  who  have  only   recently 
joined  the  National   procession.     Under 
this  burden   Dr.    Frost   has   temporarily 
succumbed,  and  has  been  compelled   to 
drop  all  work  and  devote  himself  to  the 
recovery  of  his  health.     At  this  crisis  in 
the   affairs   of   Berea,    Dr.   Pearson   has 
signified  his  intention  of  terminating  his 
donations   to   colleges   by  giving    Berea 
f  100,000,  on  condition  that  the  college 
shall  secure  $400,000  additional  by  April 
k        7,  1910.     This  large  gift,  which  comes  as 
*        one  of  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Frost's  exhausting 
idvocacy,  is  presented  to  the  college  at 
*»**  ■  -^ment  when,  for  the  time  being, 

■'t  efficient  servant.     Under 


these  circumstances  all  the  friends  of 
Berea  ought  to  stand  together  to  secure 
this  endowment  and  to  free  Dr.  Frost, 
when  he  returns,  from  the  burdens  he  has 
borne. 

B 

Unless    the   affidavits 

THB    NBW  CHARGES  ur    u    j    •       *u      xt 

AGAINST  DR.  COOK  pubhshcd  m  the  New 
York  Times  last  week 
are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  court  of 
public  opinion  because  they  show  dis- 
honorable and  unprincipled  action  on  the 
part  of  the  two  men  who  made  them,  they 
demand  from  Dr.  Cook  and  his  friends 
instant  refutation.  The  public  interest  in 
the  question  and  the  honor  due  to  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  Pole,  whoever  he  may 
be,  are  such  important  considerations  that 
sooner  or  later  there  must  be  an  authori- 
tative verdict,  not  only  on  the  records  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Cook  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  but  on  all  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  At  this  writing 
Dr.  Cook's  whereabouts  are  not  positively 
known,  and  he  has  made  no  reply.  It 
,  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  affidavits 
in  The  Times  do  not  present  a  basis  upon 
which  Dr.  Cook  can  and  should  call  the 
makers  to  account  in  open  court.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  give  both  parties  to 
the  controversy  an  opportunity  to  be  heard* 
under  oath.  Iti  substance,  the  story  told 
by  Captain  Loose  and  George  H.  Dunkle 
is  that  the  former,  who  claims  to  be  a 
skilled  navigator  and  calculator  of  obser- 
vations, was  introduced  to  Dr.  Cook  by 
Mr.  Dunkle,  who  is  an  insurance  broker, 
and  who  says  he  had  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Cook  might  like  to  employ  Captain  Loose 
to  verify  and  strengthen  his  own  calcula- 
tions. A  bargain,  it  is  said,  was  made 
with  Dr.  Cook,  by  which  the  two  men 
were  to  receive  four  thousanii  dollars  for 
their  services,  with  an  additional  bonus  of 
five  hundred  dollars  if  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  accepted  Cook's  records.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  Dr.  Cook  paid  only 
two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and  that 
the  moving  cause  of  the  affidavits  was 
his  failure  to  complete  the  payment,  as 
agreed.  This  frank  declaration  puts  these 
two  men  in  a  disagreeable  and.  dishonor- 
able light,  and  their  further  statements 
show  that  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware  that  the  aid  rendered,  as  they  assert, 
to  Dr.  Cook  was  not  of  a  legitimate  or- 
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honest  nature.  Captain  Loose  says  that 
he  found,  after  a  brief  conversation,  that 
Dr.  Cook  knew  practically  nothing  about 
taking  observations,  and  that  he  was  totally 
unable  to  define  such  common  mathemati- 
cal phrases  as  "  the  azimuth,"  and  "  the 
true  bearing  of  a  heavenly  body."  Captain 
Loose  further  declares  that  in  reply  to 
his  remark  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  Dr.  Cook  could  be  certain  that  he 
discovered  the  North  Pole  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  take  observations,  Dr.  Cook 
said  that  he  had  been  guided  by  charts 
made  by  Nansen  and  Sverdrup.  As  a 
result  of  the  negotiations  between  Captain 
Loose  and  Dr.  Cook,  according  to  the  affi- 
davits, the  former  procured  for  Dr.  Cook 
various  charts  and  books,  received  from 
him  a  slip  of  paper  (printed  in  facsimile 
in  The  Times)  on  which  a  statement  was 
written  as  to  the  observations  to  be  cal- 
culated, and  agreed  **  to  work  out  from 
the  narrative  in  The  Herald  all  his  sights 
for  latitude  and  longitude;  based  upon  the 
latitudes  as  published."  He  did  so  work 
out  some  thirty  latitudes  and  a  few  longi- 
tudes to  accord  with  the  dates  and  dis- 
tances given  by  Dr.  Cook  in  his  narrative, 
and  thus  created  a  consistent  series  of 
imaginary  observations  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Cook's  published  narrative,  but  worked 
out  backwards  from  the  date  of  Dr.  Cook's 
alleged  arrival  at  the  North  Pole.  Dr. 
Loose's  narrative,  apart  from  the  under- 
lying fraud  and  dishonorable  sale  of  his 
services,  is  picturesque  and  readable. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  single  incident 
which  is  thought  by  some  critics  to  be 
almost  as  remarkable  as  some  of  the 
daims  made  in  Dr.  Cook's  narrative : 

The  day  atter  my  arrival  at  the  Gramatan 
Mr.  Dunld^  left,  and  that  night  I  sat  up  work- 
ing on  more  observations  and  figuring  out 
compass  corrections  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  Mr.  Dunkle  had  taken  his  watch 
away  with  him,  and  I  didn't  have  any,  so 
that  when  I  got  tired  of  working  I  had  no 
idea  what  time  it  was.  I  didn't  think  of  it 
then,  but  I  might  have  telephoned  the  hotel 
desk  to  tell  me  the  time.  I  am  a  navigator, 
not  used  to  hotels,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  me 
to  do  that. 

But  I  got  around  it  all  right.  I  had  always 
been  used,  when  on  ship,  to  take  the  time  by 
the  stars.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  of 
my  room  and  could  see  Procyon  in  the  east 
I  got  out  my  sextant  and  tooK  a  sight  on  the 
star,  using  a  basin  of  water  as  an  artificial 
horizon.  I  know  the  approximate  latitude 
and  longitude  of  New  York,  and,  after  reck- 


oning it  all  out,  I  found  that  it  was  11  hours 
and  2  minutes. 

"It's  time  to  go  to  bed,"  I  said,  and  I 
went. 

B 

The   astronomical    au- 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE    .,        -^  .  ^  . 

DONB  t  thonties  at  Copenmigen 

who  are  now  examining 
Dr.  Cook's  records  appear  not  to  attach 
great  importance  to  these  charges  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety of  this  country,  which  has  already  un- 
dertaken to  investigate,  through  a  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Cook's  claim,  has  asked  the  New 
York  Times  to  submit  to  its  committee  the 
evidence  it  has  with  regard  to  these 
charges,  including  not  only  the  affidavits 
but  several  pieces  of  corroborative  proof. 
Dr.  Cook  has  so  far  declined  to  recognize 
the  investigation  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  holding  that  his  agree- 
ment with  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
prevents  him  from  taking  part  in  any 
other  examination.  The  situation  in  this  re- 
gard emphasizes  the  feeling  very  generally 
entertained  that,  regardless  of  the  action 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  ex- 
amination by  competent  authorities  in  the 
United  States  of  everything  relating  to 
this  subject.  If  Dr.  Cook  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  had  false  charges 
made  against  him  by  Captain  Loose  and 
Mr.  Dunkle ;  to  have  had  his  story  of  the 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  falsely  dis- 
credited by  the  man  who,  he  says,  went 
with  him  to  the  top ;  to  have  had  that 
story  discredited  also  by  Professor  Parker, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  went  on 
this  exploring  expedition ;  to  haye  had 
false  statements  made  by  the  members  of 
Commander  Peary's  expedition  to  the 
effect  that  the  Eskimos  who  went  with 
Cook  assert  that  he  did  not  go  very  far  from 
land ;  to  have  detailed  calculations  made, 
such  as  those  by  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
indicating  that  Dr.  Cook  could  not  possibly 
have  lived  for  a  certain  period  of  time  on 
the  food  he  says  he  had  during  that  period ; 
to  have  it  alleged  also  that  his  published 
statements  disagree  one  with  another  and 
with  well-known  scientific  facts — ^if,  we 
say,  all  these  charges  from  different  quar- 
ters are  without  basis,  then  Dr.  Cook  is 
one  of  the  most  ill-used  and  slandered 
persons  in  the  world,  and  it  follows  that, 
for  the  honor  of  America  and  in  justice  to 
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himself,  he  should  be  publidy  vindicated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charges  are 
some  or  all  true,  then,  no  matter  whether 
or  not  the  University  of  Copenhagen  finds 
his  written  record  consistent  in  itself,  it  is 
due  to  the  honor  of  American  exploration, 
and  due  also  to  the  man  who  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  that  all  the  facts  should 
be  authoritatively    ascertained  and  made 

kno\\'n. 

B 

THE  DEVIL  AT  CHRISTMAS- 
TIDE 

Everybody  knows  the  Parisian  devil 
who  looks  down  on  the  brilliant  city  from 
one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  with  a 
malignant  leer  on  his  u^ly  face,  and  most 
people  know  the  devil  of  Lincoln,  a  quaint, 
cross-legged,  leering  little  imp.  These  are 
well-known  types  of  local  devils  whose 
name  is  legion,  and  whose  business  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  to  bring  f(3rth  an  abundant  harvest  of 
unhappiness.  These  local  devils  are  of  a 
specially  mean  type,  and  are  full  of  a 
malignity  which  loves  details  and  rejoices 
in  giving  small  things  a  touch  of  bitterness 
and  incidental  words  a  sting  that  poisons. 
Each  age  also  has  its  devil,  of  a  larger 
mold,  as  befits  his  superior  opportunities 
of  making  mischief,  and  a  keener  brain,  as 
the  subtlety  of  his  methods  plainly  shows. 
The  devil  of  the  earlier  time  was  a  hideous 
creature  whose  aspect  went  a  long  way 
toward  disarming  him  by  giving  his  victims 
a  strong  sense  of  repulsion.  His  suc- 
cessor of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  much 
more  agreeable  person,  with  a  sinister  face 
and  a  foot  which  he  took  g^eat  pains  to 
conceal,  but  with  a  keen  wit,  an  air  of 
splendid  audacity,  and  a  genius  for  mak- 
ing promises,  all  as  beguiling  as  those  of 
some  modem  promoters.  This  was  the  in- 
teresting gentieman  in  crimson  with  whom 
Faust  had  dealings,  and  whose  final  defeat 
in  that  transaction  was  symbolic  of  the 
victory  of  unselfishness  over  greed  and 
meanness. 

To-day  the  devil  is  in  very  straitened 
circumstances;  his  sovereign  power  has 
gone,  all  trace  of  his  high  condition  as  an 
archangel  has  disappeared,  and  he  is  doing 
a  pr^rarious  business  by  the  meanest  of 
"He  no   longer   fights   in   the 


open  like  a  lost  spirit  that  has  kept  its 
courage,  but  stabs  from  behind  and  in 
the  dark  like  any  vulgar  assassin.  The 
twentieth-century  devil  is  simply  a  mean, 
demoralizing,  debilitating  habit  of  doubt- 
ing ;  a  sneering,  scoffing  mood ;  a  cynical 
spirit  which  derides  the  virtufe  it  cannot 
attain  and  the  goodness  it  does  not  under- 
stand. In  Faust's  time  the  devil  was 
"  the  spirit  that  denies,"  but  he  stood  up 
to  his  argument  and  was  not  afraid  to 
nail  his  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  to-day  he  sneaks  about  the  world 
dropping  the  poison  of  cynicism,  the  bitter 
distillation  of  doubt,  into  the  cup  of  life  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  is  held  foaming 
to  the  Hps. 

Let  no  man  think  lightiy  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century devil,  however,  because  he 
has  become  a  skulking  poisoner ;  his  war- 
fare has  degenerated  into  a  skirmish,  but 
those  who  fall  by  his  hand  are  still  a  host. 

The  devil  in  every  age  has  hated  holy 
water,  and  the -sight  of  the  cross  has 
turned  his  most  brilliant  audacity  into 
shriveling  cowardice;  to-day  he  shrinks 
into  insignificance  when  the  Christmas 
glow  falls  on  him.  He  loathes  the  good 
cheer,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  warm  heart 
of  Yuletide,  and  when  holiday  week 
begins  his  animosity  and  ingenuity  drive 
him  into  superhuman  activity.  In  the 
light  that  streams  from  the  hearth  he 
looks  so  small  and  black  that  he  doubts 
himself ;  and  when  the  devil  doubts  him- 
self he  is  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  for  to 
doubt  that  you  doubt  is  the  first  step 
toward  belief,  and  belief  destroys  the 
devil.  In  holiday  week  the  devil's  chief 
business  is  to  sneer  at  the  well-worn  fes- 
tivities which  have  kept  the  heart  of  the 
world  young  for  almost  twenty,  centuries 
and  to  scoff  at  those  who  make  merry 
with  the  children  as  weak  sentimentalists 
or  shallow  optimists,  for  it  is  an  old 
device  of  the  devil  to  frighten  the  warm- 
hearted and  hopeful  by  calling  them  sen- 
timental and  shallow.  In  Shakespeare's 
greatest  play,  Polonius,  the  experienced 
old  courtier,  loads  his  son  Laertes,  who 
is  about  to  go  into  the  worid,  with  the 
kind  of  advice  which  keeps  a  man  out 
of  trouble  by  locking  up  all  his  daring 
hopes,  his  fine  ambitions,  and  his  generous 
impulses.  George  Macdonald  has  said 
very  justiy  that  Polonius's  advice  would 
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have  been  sound  if  the  devil  had  been 
Gtod!  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the 
devil  would  like  to  be,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  relentless  hatred  of  aU 
nobleness  of  feeling,  generosity  of  im- 
pulse, and  kindly  activity.  He  no  longer 
frightens  people  with  horns  and  hoofs ; 
but  he  wears  good  clothes,  uses  good 
English,  has  the  air  of  knowing  the  world 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  frightens  a  host 
of  people  by  his  superior  way  of  sneering 
at  the  things  which  are  sweet  and  true 
and  wholesome. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  cool 
audacity  of  the  twentieth-century  devil 
and  the  quiet  air  with  which  he  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  on  a  very  small  capital 
of  knowledge.  His  chief  asset  is  this 
assumption  of  a  large  acquaintance  with 
life,  and  his  impertinent  coolness  in  affect- 
ing to  regard  as  provincials  who  have 
never  gone  beyond  local  ideas  those  who 
believe  in  the  virtues. 

The  devil,  who  once  wore  hoofs  and 
horns,  and  later  scarlet  doublet  and  hose, 
now  wears  the  habit  of  the  sage  who  has 
outgrown  the  illusions  of  childhood,  put 
aside  the  dreams  of  youth,  and  sadly  ac- 
cepted what  he  calls  "the  facts  of  life," 
meaning,  of  course,  those  facts  for  which 
he  and  his  kind  are  responsible.  He 
would  be  driven  out  of  business  but  for 
the  capital  put  into  his  hands  by  the  peo- 
ple who  live  by  the  so-called  "rule  of 
reason  " — that  literal  and  unimaginative 
application  of  a  hard-and-fast,  matter-of- 
fact  logic  to  this  mysterious  and  wonderful 
life  of  ours.  Dr.  Jowett  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  logic  is  neither  an  art  nor 
a  science,  but  a  "  dodge ;"  in  the  use  of 
this  dodge  the  devil  shows  the  thorough- 
ness of  a  scientist  and  the  beguiling  skill 
of  an  artist.  His  greatest  modem  tri- 
umph is  his  ability  to  persuade  men  to 
reject  the  deepest  instincts,  the  purest 
feelings,  the  divinations  of  the  spirit,  the 
impulses  of  the  heart,  the  golden  legends 
of  the  saints,  as  untrustworthy,  and  to 
accept  in  their  place  the  findings  of  a 
logical  faculty  which,  like  Mr.  Gradgrind 
of  Coketown,  will  have  the  fact  and  noth- 
ing but  the  fact,  though  it  lose  its  soul  by 
starvation. 

It  is  a  very  mean  little  devil  who  befud- 
dles the  brains  of  men  about  Christmas 
and  its  festivities   of  faith  and   love,  its 


ancient  and  unforgetable  poetry  of  the 
divinity  of  the  child  and  the  adoration  of 
the  wise  Smd  the  joy  of  angels — a  devil  so 
small  and  mean  that  in  the  glow  of  the 
Christmas  fire  he  contracts  into  a  little 
black  spot.  If  Christmas  fires  were 
lighted  in  all  homes  as  fires  are  lighted  in 
the  woods  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  we 
should  soon  make  an  end  of  this  skulking 
devil.  The  glowing  hearth,  the  shining 
star,  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  music  of 
carols,  the  stirring  of  generous  impulses 
in  the  hearts  that  he  has  chilled,  strike 
him  with  a  premonition  of  death,  as  the 
sight  of  the  cross  in  the  old  plays  and 
stories  blighted  and  disarmed  him.  He 
is  much  more  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
"The  Golden  Carol,"  "Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,"  and  "  O  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem"  than  by  big  books  of  theology. 
"  The  Christmas  Carol "  and  all  stories  of 
grace  and  sentiment  and  generous  feeling 
are  on  his  Index  Expurgatorius  ;  and  in 
the  joy  in  children's  voices  and  on  the 
faces  of  their  elders  he  reads  his  doom. 

Those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight 
of  faith  and  love  and  hope  against  cyni- 
cism, scorn,  and  doubt  have  no  need  of 
other  weapons  than  those  which  Christ- 
mas puts  into  their  hands :  the  humility  of 
a  child,  faith  in  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  of  life,  the  habit  of  helpfulness,  the 
gentle  heart,  and  faith  in  love  and  purity 
and  brotherliness  as  the  regenerating 
forces  in  society. 

Q 

THE    OUTLOOK'S    INSULAR 
POLICY 

We  print  on  another  page  two  letters  on 
the  subject  of  America's  Insular  Posses- 
sions and  their  ultimate  relations  to  the 
United  States.  Ex-Governor  Post  of 
Porto  Rico  argues  against,  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward  of  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent argues  in  favor  of,  ultimate  Statehood. 
Our  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  com- 
ment upon  these  letters,  but  to  state  why 
on  this  subject  we  ag^ee  with  ex-Governor 
Post  and  dissent  from  the  conclusions  so 
ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Ward. 

There  are  four  possible  solutions  of 
the  American  colonial  problem. 

We  may  govern  our  insular  peoples 
permanently  as  subject  peoples. 

We  may  prepare  them  for  local  self- 
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government  as  colonies  under  American 
sovereignty,  as  Canada  is  a  self-governing 
community  under  British  sovereignty. 

We  may  make  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  prepare  them,  after  a 
term  of  Territorial  organization,  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  States. 

We  may  prepare  them  for  a  wholly 
independent  existence  as  separate  nation- 
alities. 

No  one  in  America  proposes  the  first 
plan.  It  may  be  dismissed  without  argu- 
ment The  Outlook  advocates  the  second 
plan — permanent  organization  as  self- 
governing  communities  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  but  not  in- 
corporated in  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve neither  in  subjection,  Statehood,  nor 
independence,  but  in  a  permanent  colonial 
relationship. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  American 
people  reached  and  affirmed  a  definite 
conclusion  on  this  subject.  The  Nation 
ought  to  know  to  what  policy  it  is  com- 
mitting itself.  It  cannot  wisely  determine 
present  action  without  knowing  what  ulti- 
mate object  it  has  in  view.  If  these  islands 
are  to  become  American,  American  citi- 
zenship and  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
should  be  provided.  If  they  are  to  be- 
come independent  nationalities,  American 
citizenship,  to  be  hereafter  forsworn,  is 
not  desirable,  and  freedom  of  trade  may 
be  undesirable.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  have  a  right  to  know  what  destiny 
is  prepared  for  them,  and  for  what  destiny 
they  should  prepare  themselves.  Hope 
is  both  an  incentive  and  a  guide  to  prog- 
ress. If  the  inhabitants  of  our  insular  pos- 
sessions know  not  what  to  expect,  that 
incentive  and  that  guide  is  denied  them. 
At  present,  both  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines,  the  people  are  divided  into 
antagonistic  parties;  some  desire  State- 
hood, some  a  permanent  colonial  relation- 
ship, some  absolute  independence.  The 
ultimate  decision  of  the  question  rests 
with  America.  Its  decision  now  would 
do  much  to  end  a  needless  political  unrest 
and  leave  the  people  free  to  decide  on 
more  immediate  and  therefore  more  im- 
portant questions. 

We  are  opposed  to  ultimate  independ- 
ence because  it  would  be  alike  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  people  of  the  islands  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     To 


the  Philippines  independence  would  mean 
either  a  long  and  needlessly  slow  process 
of  political  and  commercial  development 
without  the  tutelage  of  a  more  advanced 
race,  or  subjugation  by  a  stronger  power, 
unless,  indeed,  America  chose  to  extend 
to  the  Orient  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
become  a  protector  of  independence 
against  foreign  interference,  which  we 
regard  as  an  impossible  policy.  For  Hawaii 
and  for  Porto  Rico  independence  would 
mean  a  nation  of  insignificant  propor- 
tions, without  the  commercial  strength 
necessary  to  protect  its  economic  independ- 
ence or  the  military  strength  to  protect 
even  its  existence.  On  this  subject  we  are 
heartily  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Ward  :  we 
also  "believe  in  the  advantage  of  great 
and  greater  political  combinations." 

Such  independence  of  these  colonies 
jvould  also  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  might  relieve 
us  of  a  temporary  burden ;  but  it  would 
close  a  now  partially  opened  door  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Orient,  with  its  as  yet  un- 
recognized opportunities  for  commercial 
development  The  independence  of  Ha- 
waii would  almost  inevitably  result  in  that 
island  becoming  a  Japanese  dependency, 
and  would  bring  within  easy  reach  a 
neighbor  who  might  at  any  time  become 
a  serious  menace  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
No  appreciable  number  of  Porto  Ricans 
desire  independent  nationality.  To  cast 
them  off  would  be  to  throw  them  into  the 
arms  of  some  European  Power,  and  to 
convert  an  island  of  friends  into  one  of 
humiliated  enemies. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  oppose  in- 
dependent nationality  for  our  insular  pos- 
sessions we  oppose  thdr  ultimate  admission 
to  Statehood,  and  any  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion :  Statehood  would  be  advantageous 
neither  to  them  nor  to  us. 

It  would  be  no  advantage  to  them.  For 
the  American  people  have  scant  interest  in 
insular  problems,  and  this  is  fortunate,  since 
their  ignorance  on  these  problems  is  pro- 
found. Whac  does  the  reader  of  this  article 
know  concerning  the  policy  of  carriage  road 
building  in  Porto  Rico,  or  whether  it  needs 
irrigation  and  how  much  and  where,  or 
concerning  the  question  whether  Chinese 
and  Japanese  laborers  should  be  per- 
mitted- or  prohibited  on    the  island  of 
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Hawaii,  or  how  the  opium  traffic  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  Philippines  ?  The 
newspapers  in  New  England  discuss  the 
deepening  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  preservation  for  the  public  of  the  coal 
lands  of  Alaska,  and  the  prohibition  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  California.  But 
they  are  wisely  silent  respecting  problems 
in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines ;  wisely,  because  even  a  newspaper 
cannot  know  everything. 

And  if  we  are  not  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  insular  inhabitants,  even  less 
are  they  interested  in  ours.  The  burning 
National  questions  in  America  to-day  are 
the  tariff,  the  development  of  our  water- 
ways, the  regulation  of  our  railways,  the 
control  of  our  trusts,  and  the  conservation 
of  our  National  resources ;  and  of  all  these 
questions  the  tariff  question  is  the  only  one 
in  which  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos 
have  any  interest.  But  Statehood  would 
mean  their  equal  voice  with  us  in  deter- 
mining these  and  all  National  questions. 

There  is  no  probability  that  any  one  of 
these  islands  will  ever  become  American 
in  population.  Hawaii,  it  may  be  claimed, 
is  dominated  by  Americans.  But  if  so,  it 
is  because  Hawaii  is  not  controlled  by  the 
majority  of  its  people.  We  believe  that 
there  are  more  of  Japanese  than  of  any 
other  race  in  the  island.  And  sooner  or 
later  these  energetic  if  not  aggressive  peo- 
ple will  demand  and  will  receive  the  bal- 
lot The  Porto  Rican  population  is  one 
of  mixed  blood,  but  largely  Spanish.  And 
the  population  is  so  dense  that  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  island  will  ever  have 
more  than  a  very  small  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  Philippines  are  peopled  by  a 
Malay  race,  which  will  always  dominate 
the  islands,  unless  we  abandon  our  Ameri- 
can principles  and  our  past  promises  and 
hold  them  in  political  subjection  as  an 
inferior  race;  and  this  it  is  certain  we 
shall  never  do.  The  Porto  Ricans  of 
mixed  blood,  the  Hawaiians  of  mixed 
races,  and  the  Filipino-Malays  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  we  g^ve  them  now 
just  and  equal  laws,  and  every  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  by  educational  proc- 
esses— ^literary,  industrial,  and  political — 
for  ultimate  self-government ;  but  they 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  we  invite 
them  to  help  govern  us.  And  this  is  what 
Statehood  involves. 


We  may  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines 
all  the  benefits  of  Statehood  without  giv- 
ing them  a  right  to  help  elect  the  Congress 
which  is  to  govern  us.  The  Constitution 
of  the  British  Empire  affords,  not  a  model 
for  America  to  follow,  but  a  suggestion 
of  method  by  which  we  may  well  benefit 
That  method  is  the  eventual  organization 
of  these  island  people  as  self-governing 
communities  under  the  protection  and  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  same  essential  pol- 
icy pursued  toward  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines that  has  been  pursued  toward  Porto 
Rico :  absolute  free  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States ;  all  moneys 
raised  by  Federal  taxation — that  is,  by 
customs  dues  and  internal  revenue — 
paid  over  to  the  insular  governments  to 
be  expended  on  the  islands ;  and  a  local 
self-government  maintained,  and  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  extended,  until  the  islands 
become  a  wholly  self-governing  commu- 
nity, protected  by  the  United  Statfes,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
period,  to  restrictions  analogous  to  those 
accepted  by  Cuba  in  its  acceptance  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment. 

We  should  also  like  to  see  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands,  whatever  their  race, 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Not 
by  a  blanket  act  declaring  them  so  whether 
they  will  or  no.  Not  by  naturalization 
under  our  present  naturalization  laws, 
which  provide  only  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  who,  as  a  condition  of  naturalization, 
must  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  prince  or  potentate,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  prince  or  potentate  of  whom 
the  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  subject 
Under  this  law  the  inhabitants  of  our  insu- 
lar possessions  cannot  be  naturalized,  since 
they  are  not  aliens  and  cannot  renounce 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince  or  poten- 
tate. We  should  like  to  see  enacted  a 
special  law  providing  that  any  inhabitant 
of  such  island  possessions  who  has  resided 
therein  for  a  space  of,  say,  five  years — the 
period  required  for  naturalization  of  aliens 
— may,  by  swearing  to  support  and  defend 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

In  short,  we  would  at  once  make  dti- 
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zenship  optional,  but  not  obligatory,  for 
all  residents  in  our  island  possessions; 
we  would  continue  the  present  educational 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  the 
islands  self-governing  communities,  with, 
eventually,  full  control  of  their  local 
affairs ;  we  would  return  to  the  islanders 
for  expenditure  in  the  islands  all  moneys 
raised  therein  by  Federal  taxation;  we 
would  have  the  islands,  like  the  Territories, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  and  we  would  extend  over 
the  islands  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  alike  against  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  rebellion. 

This  is  The  Outiook's  Insular  Policy. 


THE  VICTOR  AND  THE 
SPOILS 

"  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  "  was 
long  a  political  batde-cry.  A  politician's 
power  lay  in  his  control  of  political  per- 
quisites. When  a  man  went  to  Congress, 
his  district  expected  two  things  of  him : 
first,  a  slice  of  the  "  pork  barrel "  in  the 
shape  of  liberal  appropriations  for  public 
buildings  or  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments ;  second,  the  control  of  certain  ap- 
pointments in  our  Civil  Service. 

After  long  prodding  by  reformers.  Con- 
gress in  1883  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  old 
system  by  passing  a  Civil  Service  law  put- 
ting a  considerable  portion  of  the  service 
on  the  merit  system.  As  Congress  also 
authorized  the  Executive  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  admission  into  the  Civil 
Service,  our  Presidents  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  greatly  to 
extend  the  scope  and  efi&dency  of  that 
service  in  general. 

In  particular,  with  reference  to  its 
efficiency  in  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Nation  owes  much  to  the  executive  orders 
of  Presidents  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  and 
Taf t  The  State  Department  has  control 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services. 
After  the  last  wholesale  looting  of  the 
latter  service  the  friends  of  consular  reform 
pressed  their  cause  with  increasing  energy. 
Their  bill  was  passed  three  years  ago  in  a 
modified  form  and  the  service  put  upon  a 
permanent  tenure.  But  President  Roose- 
velt, by  later  executive  order,  did  what 


Congress  was  then  unwilling  to  do.  The 
principle  of  appointments  for  fitness  and 
after  examination  was  established. 

During  the  Roosevelt  regime  the  same 
principle  was  applied  in  the  diplomatic 
service  as  far  as  possible  by  Secretaries 
Hay  and  Root.  In  1905  President 
Roosevelt's  executive  order  provided  for 
examinations  for  entrance  into  the  lower 
diplomatic  grades.  As  to  promotions,  the 
Hay-Root  administration  was  one  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  higher  grades  from  the 
lower  whenever  possible.  As  an  example, 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom.  In 
1899  he  entered  the  service  under  Mr. 
Hay,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Con- 
stantinople, afterwards  becoming  Charg^ 
d'Affaires.  He  did  well  and  deserved  his 
successive  promotions  to  be  Minister  to 
Persia  and  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Brazil, 
and  Italy. 

The  whole  reform  thus  divides  itself 
into  the  features  of  examinations  and 
promotions. 

I.  As  to  examinations.  Similar  exam- 
inations to  those  established  by  Secretary 
Root  in  the  consular  service  and  confirmed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  more  ex- 
tended, have  now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been 
established  by  Secretary  Knox  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  confirmed  by  President 
Taft.  Both  the  Examining  Board  and  the 
number  of  subjects  for  the  written  exam- 
inations have  been  enlarged.  An  oral  and 
a  physical  examination  have  been  added. 
The  subjects  are  announced  as  follows  : 

International  law,  diplomatic  usage,  and 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modem  language 
other  than  English,  to  wit,  French,  Spanish, 
or  German. 

The  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  esijecially  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  and  extending  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries. 

American  history,  government,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  the  modern  histories  since  1850 
of  Europe.  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East 

The  oral  examination  is  to  determine  the 
candidate's  alertness,  general  contemporary 
information,  and  a  natural  fitness  for  the 
service,  including  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
qualifications,  character,  address,  and  gen- 
eral education,  and  good  command  of  £x^- 
lish. 

In  the  determination  of  the  final  rating, 
written  and  oral  readinars  are  to  be  of  eaual 
weight,  and  the  physical  examination  will  be 
supplemental.  No  person  with  a  general 
rating  of  less  than  80  out  of  100  is  to  be 
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eligible.  The  age  limits  are  between  twenty- 
one  and  fifty  years.  Eligible  candidates  are 
to  be  certined  to  the  Secretary,  and  remain 
on  the  list  two  years. 

But  the  examination  feature  contem- 
plates a  wider  field.  Transfers  from  one 
branch  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  another 
are  not  to  be  made  except  upon  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion. Thus  the  co-operation  between  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  should 
become  closer. 

II.  Then  there  comes  the  promotion 
feature.  The  department's  declared  pol- 
icy will  not  alone  be  to  promote  deserving 
men,  as  in  the  Hay-Root  administration. 
A  plan  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Huntington 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to 
whom  much  of  the  credit  is  due  for  recent 
developments  of  the  merit  system,  has 
now  the  President's  authority.  First  of 
all,  secretaryships  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice are  to  be  classified  according  to 
their  relative  importance.  Second,  an 
efficiency  record  is  to  be  kept  of 
every  officer  in  the  service,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  promotion  except  upon 
weU-established  efficiency,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  retention  except  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  average  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  directed  to  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President  the  names  of  those 
who  have  shown  special  capacity.  Third, 
the  initial  appointments  to  secretaryships 
are  to  be  made  only  to  the  lowest 
grades — that  is  to  say,  to  the  third  secre- 
taryship of  an  embassy,  second  secre- 
taryship of  a  legation,  or  secretaryship 
where  the  legation  has  but  one  secretary. 
Vacancies  in  the  higher  classes  are  hence- 
forth to  be  filled  solely  by  promotion. 

With  such  rules  for  examinations  and 
promotions  our  diplomatic  service  should 
henceforth  have  a  character  of  profes- 
sional excellence.  For  this  reason  we 
may  count  upon  the  entrance  into  it  as 
into  a  permanent  profession  of  many  more  . 
serious  and  efficient  young  men  than 
those  who,  largely  because  of  the  spoils 
system,  once  encumbered  the  service. 

Our  diplomatic  service  has  always  suf- 
fered from  two  drawbacks:  It  is  not 
"paying;"  it  is  not  permanent.  The 
Taft  order  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  it  permanent. 


A  BOOK  OF  OLD   FRIENDS 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
men  of  letters,  not  because  he  is  fast 
gaining  popularity,  but  because  he  has  a 
genius  for  selecting  the  most  delightful 
friends  and  .getting  the  best  out  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-mortals.  This 
is  not  a  common  gift,  and  it  is  an  invalu- 
able one.  In  the  day  of  the  salon  there 
were  women,  and  still  are  in  these  days 
when  the  salon  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
past,  who  had,  and  have,  the  faculty,  not 
of  saying  brilliant  things,  but  of  making  it 
easy  for  other  people  to  say  brilliant  things. 
Such  women  are  interpreters  of  a  very 
high  order.  They  supply  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a  shy  or  an  eccentric  nature 
easily  expands  and  expresses  itself.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  have  a 
very  wide  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture ;  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  hearthstone, 
not  with  the  most  famous  men  who  have 
written  English  books,  but  with  the  most 
enjoyable  and  companionable.  It  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  Mr.  Lucas 
should  write  the  biography  of  Charles 
Lamb ;  it  was  also  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  he  should  become  the  editor  of  a 
group  of  anthologies  in  prose  and  in  verse 
which  are  as  companionable  little  books 
of  their  kind  as  any  that  have  appeared. 
It  was  also  inevitable  that  he  should  write 
"  Over  Bemerton's,"  that  quiet  romance 
redolent  of  good  literature  and  the  book- 
shop, and  that  he  should  make  himself,  in 
the  three  books  on  Paris,  London,  and 
Holland,  not  a  guide  in  a  professional 
way,  but  a  well-posted  and  communicative 
companion  who  takes  his  friends  to  the 
places  that  have  the  finest  associations. 

Mr.  Lucas's  latest  editorial  achieve- 
ment, "  Some  Friends  of  Mine  "  (Mac- 
millan),  is  as  pleasant  a  book  as  has  come 
from  the  press  for  many  a  day.  There  is 
not  a  dull  extract  in  it ;  it  is  free  from 
the  general  sense  of  promiscuousness 
which  afflicts  the  reader  of  the  conven- 
tional anthology.  It  is  like  a  gathering 
of  entertaining  and  odd  people,  with  every 
one  of  whom  the  reader  would  like  to 
make  acquaintance.  There  are  humorous 
country  gentiemen,  cricketers,  borrowers, 
hunters,  adventurers,  monks,  painters, 
bookworms,  and  the  like ;  and  each  is 
persuaded  to  put  his  best  foot  forward. 
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If  he  does  not  talk  himself,  some  friend 
talks  about  him ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  man  talked  about  fares  better  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends  than  he  would  . 
have  fared  at  his  own  hands  ;  for  it  is  gen- 
erally true,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
that,  as  Dryden  has  said,  every  word  a 
man  says  about  himself  is  a  word  too 
much.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  charming 
tale  of  the  inconsequentiality  of  SheUey — 
one  of  those  delightful  inconsistencies 
which  bring  a  man  of  genius  to  earth  and 
make  him  one  of  us  : 

"Come  along!  It  is  dusk;  tea  will  be 
ready ;  we  shall  be  late !" 

"  No !  I  must  have  something  to  eat  first ; 
come  in."  He  walked  about  the  room  impa- 
tiently. 

"  When  will  your  dinner  be  ready  ?  What 
have  you  ordered  ?" 

"  I  asked  for  eggs  and  bacon,  but  they 
have  no  eggs ;  I  am  to  have  some  fried 
bacon."  He  was  struck  with  horror,  and  his 
agony  was  increased  at  the  appearance  of 
my  dmner.  Bacon  was  proscribed  by  him ; 
it  was  gross  and  abominable.  It  distressed 
him  greatly  at  first  to  see  me  eat  the  bacon ; 
but  he  gradually  approached  the  dish,  and, 
studying  the  bacon  attentively,  said:  "So 
this  is  bacon  !"  He  then  ate  a  small  piece. 
"  1 1  i  s  not  so  bad  either. "  More  was  ordered ; 
he  devoured  it  voraciously.  "  Bring  more 
bacon."  It  was  brought,  and  eaten.  "  Let 
us  have  another  plate."    "I  am  very  sorry, 

fentlemen,"  said  the  old  woman, "  but  indeed 
have  no  more  in  the  house."  The  Poet 
was  angry  at  the  disappointment,  and  rated 
her.  "  What  business  has  a  woman  to  keep 
an  inn,  who  has  not  enough  bacon  in  the 
house  for  her  guests?  She  ought  to  be 
killed !" 

"  Really,  gentiemen,  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
out  of  bacon ;  but  I  only  keep  by  me  as 
much  as  I  think  will  be  wanted. '  I  can  easily 

fet  more  from  Staines;  they  have  very  good 
aeon  always  in  Staines.  " 

"  As  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  had,  come 
along,  Bysshe;  let  us  go  home  to  tea." 
"  No !  Not  yet ;  she  is  going  to  Staines,  to 
get  us  some  more  bacon.^' 

"  She  cannot  go  to-night ;  come  along." 

He  departed  with  reluctance,  grumbling 
as  we  walked  homewards  at  the  scanty  store 
of  bacon,  lately  condemned  as  gross  and 
abominable.  The  dainty  rustic  food  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  his  lively  fancy, 
for  when  we  arrived,  the  first  word's  he  ut- 
tered were,  "We  have  been  eating  bacon 
together  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  do  you 
know,  it  was  very  nice.  Cannot  we  have 
bacon  here,  Mary  f " 

"  Yes,  you  can,  if  you  please ;  but  not  to- 
night.    Here  is  your  tea ;  take  that." 

"  I  had  rather  have  some  more  bacon," 
-*  the  Poet. 

would  miss  this  characteristic  in- 


cident in  the  life  of  De  Quincey,  who  was 
as  simple  as  a  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  subdest  men  of  his 
generation : 

He  arrives  very  late  at  a  friend's  door, 
and  on  gaining  admission — ^a  process  in 
which  he  often  endured  impediments — he 
represents,  with  his  usual  silver  voice  and 
measured  rhetoric,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
his  being  then  and  there  invested  with  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm — 
the  amount  limited,  from  the  nature  of  his 
necessities,  which  he  very  freely  states,  to 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Discovering, 
or  fancying  he  discovers,  signs  that  his  elo- 

?[uence  is  likely  to  be  unproductive,  he  is 
ortunately  reminded  that,  should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  connection  with  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  he  is  at  that  mo- 
ment in  possession  of  a  document,  which  he 
is  prepared  to  deposit  with  the  lender — a 
document  calculated,  he  cannot  doubt,  to  re- 
move any  feeling  of  anxiety  which  the  most 
prudent  person  could  experience  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. After  a  rummage  in  his  pock- 
ets, which  develops  miscellaneous  and  varied 
but  as  yet  by  no  means  valuable  possessions, 
he  at  last  comes  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
a  crumpled  bit  of  paper,  and  spreads  it  out — 
a  fifty-pound  bank-note !  The  friend,  who 
knew  him  well,  was  of  opinion  that,  had 
he,  on  delivering  over  the  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  received  the  bank-note,  he 
never  would  have  heard  anything  more  of 
the  transaction  from  the  other  party.  It 
was  also  his  opinion  that,  before  commg  to 
a  personal  friend,  the  owner  of  the  note  had 
made  several  efforts  to  raise  money  on  it 
among  persons  who  might  take  a  purely 
business  view  of  such  transactions ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  something  in  the 
appearance  of  the  thing  altogether,  had  in- 
duced these  mercenaries  to  forget  iheir  cun- 
ning, and  decline  the  transaction. 

Of  Crabb  Robinson,  **  old  Crabb,"  as 
his  friends  called  him,  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  characters  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  English  literature,  this 
story  is  told : 

"  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wansey 
at  Walthamstow.  When  I  arrived  there,  i 
was  in  the  greatest  distress,  through  having 
forgotten  his  name.  And  it  was  not  until 
after  half  an  hour's  worry  that  I  recollected 
he  was  a  Unitarian,  which  would  answer  as 
well;  for  I  instantly  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Cogan's.  Having,  been  shown  into  a  room, 
young  Mr.  Cogan  came — *  Your  commands, 
sir?' 

" ' .  .  .  Mr.  Cogan,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  call  on  you  in  order  to  know  where  I  am  to 
dine  tonday.'  He  smiled.  I  went  on :  *  The 
truth  is,  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  gendeman,  a  recent  acquaint- 
ance, whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  but  I 
am  sure  you  can  tell  me,  for  he  is  a  Unita- 
rian, and  the  Unitarians  are  very  few  here.' " 
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The  Spectator  happened  to  be  traveling 
through  the  Hudson  Tunnels  the  other 
day,  and  was  interested  by  a  picturesque 
advertisement  headed  "  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Green  Dragon."  That  sounded  like 
a  fairy  tale,  to  b^;in  with,  and  then  it 
went  on : 

"  When  you  come  to  our  store,  go  to  the 
Rest  Rootn^  at  the  Sign  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  and  ask  the  maid  for  a  cup  of  tea, 

"  Any  kind  of  tea  you  prefer.  It  is 
always  recuiyforyou,  with  no  charge  what- 
ever. 

"  Do  not  forget  the  Sign  of  the  Green 
Dragon  y 

Then  followed  the  name  of  a  big  depart- 
ment store.  The  Spectator  does  not  do 
the  family  shopping,  but  he  told  Mrs. 
Spectator  about  the  advertisement  that 
evening  as  a  wonderful  new  departure, 
only  to  find  that  she  knew  all  about  it. 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  very  good  tea,"  she 
said,  "and  such  nice,  obliging  maids. 
You  ought  to  see  how  crowded  the  Green 
Dragon  is  sometimes  in  the  afternoon. 
The  women  look  so  tired  often  when  they 
come  in,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  are  so 
rested  and  refreshed." 

"Ready  to  do  some  more  shopping 
instead  of  going  home?"  suggested  the 
Spectator. 

"Why,  yes.  Do  you  suppose  that's 
why }  I  always  wondered  why  the  stores 
did  it,  because  good  tea  isn't  cheap,  or 
good  maids  either.  The  Green  Dragon 
isn't  the  only  tea-room.  Several  stores 
do  the  same  thing ;  but  I  never  thought 
it  was  an3rthing  but  just  to  please  shop- 
pers and  keep  them  in  good  humor  with 
the  store.  And  then  it  makes  such  a 
good  advertisement  Department  stores 
do  the  most  marvelous  things  .nowadays 
just  for  advertisement.  I  was  in  one  to- 
day where  they  had  a  lovely  gallery  of 
modem  French  pictures — originals,  and 
really  fine,  some  of  them — well  hung  and 
lighted,  and  with  chairs  and  an  ottoman 
to  sit  down  on  and  look  at  them.  I  don't 
see  how  they  make  money  out  of  that — it 
takes  '  the  time  when  one  might  be 
buying." 

B 

The  Spectator  thought  of  that  last 
comment  next  day,  when  he  happened  to 


drop  into  a  first-class  department  store  to 
attend  a  sale  of  books.  The  strains  of  a 
splendid  piece  of  operatic  music  came 
drifting  to  his  ears,  and  he  asked  the  clerk 
about  it  "  Just  take  the  elevator  to  the 
third  floor,  sir,  near  the  upholstery  depart- 
ment, and  hear  the  records  they  are  try- 
ing— Melba  and  Caruso  and  a  lot  more." 
The  Spectator  obeyed,  and  found  his  way 
through  aisles  of  lace  curtains  and  beautiful 
rugs  and  upholstery  fabrics  to  a  spacious 
place  furnished  with  dozens  of  wicker 
lounging-chairs  in  every  style.  The  finest 
of  phonographs,  with  an  operator  of  great 
skill  and  knowledge,  was  rendering  the 
most  gilt-edged  of  records,  the  audience, 
of  about  fifty  shoppers,  being  encouraged 
to  ask  for  what  they  wanted.  It  was  a 
charming  little  concert,  and  after  half  an 
hour  of  it  the  Spectator  came  away  so 
soothed  and  uplifted  that  everything  looked 
good  to  him,  and  he  bought  a  rug  which 
at  any  other  time  he  would  have  felt  that 
he  could  not  have  afforded.  It  is  a  good 
rug — but  the  phonograph  sold  it,  not  the 
salesman. 

a 

Since  that  day  the  Spectator  has  taken 
notice.  Department-store  attractions  of 
unusual  kinds,  he  finds,  are  not  generally 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  center  aisle, 
where  the  crowd  tramp  through  from  one 
street  to  the  other.  They  are  slightly 
withdrawn,  and  always  reached  by  pass- 
ing through  a  specially  attractive  depart- 
ment or  two.  One  learned  friend  has 
explained  to  the  Spectator  that  the  mind 
of  a  shopper,  like  any  other  normal 
mind,  has  its  "  reactions."  "  The  more  a- 
woman  buys,  the  more  automatic  becomes 
the  reaction,"  said  this  authority  on  mental 
processes.  "  Each  article  she  sees  sug- 
gests its  own  purchase,  setting  up  a  reac- 
tion that  is  unconscious  but  real.  Some 
laugh  at  women  for  carrying  shopping 
lists,  but  a  woman's  shopping  list  is  her 
best  weapon  against  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion brought  to  bear  by  the  stores.  She 
keeps  her  mind  to  her  list,  which  reinforces 
her  will  and  her  self-control  and  neutral- 
izes outside  suggestions  by  counter-sug- 
gestion that  she  does  not  mean  to  buy 
anything  not  set  down  for  purchase." 
Mrs.  Spectator  rather  smiled  at  this  psy- 
chological analysis,  but  confessed  after- 
ward that  when  she  lost  her  shopping  list 
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she  really  did  buy  more  things  she  hadn't 
thought  of  getting  than  when  her  list  was 
being  consulted  momentarily. 


The  Spectator  had  occasion  to  look  up 
an  advertising  man  in  one  of  the  big  stores 
lately.  He  went  to  his  offices,  on  the  top 
floor — a  very  comfortable  set  of  rooms, 
with  stenographers  and  partitions  galore — 
but  was  told  the  expert  had  just  started 
on  his  morning  trip  through  the  store. 
*'  I  will  telephone  to  the  various  depart- 
ments and  see  if  I  can  find  where  he  is," 
said  the  chief  stenographer,  and  began 
the  hunt  She  called  up  one  place  after 
another.  In  one  he  had  just  left ;  in  an- 
other, not  yet  come ;  in  another,  had  left 
fifteen  minutes  before ;  and  so  on.  "  How 
long  will  it  take  for  him  to  come  back  here 
if  you  don't  find  him  ?"  asked  the  Spec- 
tator, thinking  the  advertising  man  liable 
to   return   within   half  an    hour  or    so. 

"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  Mr. will  be  all 

the  morning  making  his  trip.  You  see, 
every  day  he  goes  to  every  department 
and  looks  at  things  and  consults  with  the 
head  of  the  department  as  to  leading  lines 
for  next  day,  and  gets  the  whole  store  in 
his  head.  Then  all  the  afternoon  he  plans 
and  dictates  the  copy.  Our  advertising 
has  to  be  up  to  date,  up  to  the  hour  and 
the  minute,"  and  the  Spectator  was  more 
impressed  with  this]  than  ever  when  the 
advertising  man  was  finally  located  in  the 
kitchen-ware  department.  There  the  vis- 
itor found  him  going  over  a  new  coffee- 
pot with  the  department  head.  The  two 
were  discussing  all  the  varieties  in  the 
market,  and  were  just  despatching  a  sales- 
girl round  to  several  other  stores,  in  the 
guise  of  a  shopper  for  coffee-pots,  to  see 
what  prices  ruled  elsewhere.  "  I  think 
we'll  make  a  leader  of  it,"  the  advertise- 
ment man  decided,  "  setting  it  at  or  under 
cost  price  for  next  week  only.  Might  as 
well  have  a  demonstrator,  too — ^the  best- 
looker  you've  got,  and  the  youngest-look- 
ing, because  the  theory  is  that  a  child  can 
work  it  Tell  her  to  wear  a  short  skirt 
and  her  hair  like  a  high-school  girl." 
But  the  coffee-pot  was  to  him  a  thor- 
oughly good  one,  notwithstanding  these 
extra  touches  he  was  preparing  to  give  it. 
**  Wouldn't  make  a  leader  of  it  unless  it 
was  the  best  we  could  find,"  he  explained 


to  the  Spectator.     "  It  doesn't  pay  to  de- 
ceive the   public.     What  does  pay  is  to 
lead  them  to  buy  a  thing  they're  going  to 
like  after  they  get  it" 
B 

Honesty  and  good  advertising,  indeed, 
go  together  in  the  department  store. 
This  same  expert  told  the  Spectator  of  a 
disastrous  mistake  made  by  a  substitute 
stenographer  last  year.  The  regular 
stenographer  was  ill,  and  recommended  a 
friend,  who  turned  out  to  be  careless. 
She  stayed  only  three  days,  because  on 
the  third  she  made  a  blunder  which  cost 
the  store  several  hundred  dollars.  "  We 
had  a  line  of  wrappers  that  we  decided  to 
make  a  feature  of,"  said  the  advertising 
man,  frowning  at  the  reminiscence,  "  and 
we  announced  them  at  $3.98 — the  other 
stores  were  selling  about  the  same  thing 
at  $5,  What  did  that  girl  do  but  drop 
out  the  *  3 '  in  her  copy  for  the  newspapers  1 
Every  paper  came  out  next  day  with  those 
wrappers  for  98  cents — and  they  cost  us 
$3.95  to  make,  every  cent  of  it !  AVeU, 
they  were  a  feature  all  right.  Women  in 
the  suburbs  sat  up  all  night  to  get  the 
early  trains,  but  even  then  the  dty  women 
got  ahead  of  them.  Some  of  them  brought 
the  advertisement  along,  so's  to  be  sure. 
The  last  wrapper  was  gone  by  the  time ' 
we  fired  the  stenographer,  and  we  did  that 
before  noon." 

"  But  couldn't  you  explain  it  was  a  mis- 
take, or  else  put  only  a  few  dozen  wTap- 
pers  in  the  sale  ?"  asked  the  Spectator, 
feeling  his  way  to  department-store  stand- 
ards. 

"  No,  indeed,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  We  play  fair  with  the  public.  They  had 
it  on  us  that  time,  and  we  took  our  loss. 
Maybe  we  didn't  lose  so  much,  after  all ; 
some  of  those  women  will  talk  about  that 
wrapper  bargain  till  they  die.  If  that 
isn't  gilt-edged  advertising,  nothing  is." 
Q 

"  Believe  in  what  you  sell,"  was  this 
expert's  motto.  Perhaps  Professor  James's 
"  will  to  believe  "  may  come  in  psycho- 
logically here;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
Spectator  thinks  the  department-store 
advertising  wins  its  victories  fairly  and 
squarely.  Nevertheless,  he  advises  every 
woman  to  carry  her  shopping  list  as  a 
talisman  against  psychic  suggestion  when 
she  goes  to  the  Sign  of  the  Green  Dragon. 
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ZELAYA   AND  NICARAGUA 

BY   FREDERICK   PALMER 


MY  first  information  on  the  spot 
about  Nicaraguan  conditions  re- 
lated to  the  pier  which  extends 
like  a  tongue  from  a  few  corrugated  iron 
roofs  set  in  a  clump  of  single-story,  tum- 
ble-down houses  which  form  the  port  of 
Corinto.  The  captain  of  our  steamer 
remarked  that,  although  he  preferred  to 
lighter  his  cargo,  he  must  pay  full  charges 
for  handling  to  the  pier  monopoly — that 
was  the  law. 

"You  will  find  this  place  about  the 
worst  of  the  lot,"  he  said,  feelingly,  out  of 
the  knowledge  drawn  from  twenty  years' 
experience  in  Central  American  trade. 
"  Everything  is  run  by  concessions  and 
monopolies,  and  everybody's  pretty  well 
scared  to  death." 

Ashore,  the  little  soldiers  in  soiled  blue 
jean  uniforms  who  examined  my  baggage 
seemed  more  gleefully  truculent  than  any 
I  had  met.  But  an  American  who  has 
been  through  his  own  customs  is  a  poor 
philosopher  if  he  complains  in  a  foreign 
land.  There  were  literally  six  inspectors 
to  one  trunk.  Every  article  was  strewn 
on  the  fragments  of  sidewalk  and  mi- 
nutely examined  by  the  squad.  •  Patience 
finally  had  its  reward  in  preventing  my 
camera  films  from  being  unrolled,  though 
not  until  after  I  had  paid  the  chief  in- 
spector one  dollar  in  duty  on  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

He  put  the  dollar  in  his  pocket  and  led 
me  up  the  rickety  stairs  to  the  office  of 
the  captain  of  the  port.  Here  my  name, 
occupation,  destination,  and  object  of 
travel  were  written  in  a  ledger,  and  with 
all  the  inspectors  now  turned  baggage 
porters,  each  demanding  his  share  of  the 
emoluments,  we  picked  our  way  through 
the  unsanitary  streets  to*  the  afternoon 
train  for  Managua,  the  capital.  A  ser- 
geant of  police  went  through  the  cars, 
taking  the  name,  occupation,  destination, 
and  object  of  travel  of  everybody  aboard. 
Careful  espionage  in  this  respect  was 
observed  all  along  the  route. 

Among  my  fellow-passengers  were  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  arms  com- 
pany,  a  coffee-planter,   and    a    Filipino 


woman  with  her  Nicaraguan  husband, 
whom  she  had  married  in  Manila.  The 
drummer  hoped  to  sell  Zelaya  a  consign- 
ment of  rapid-fire  guns — the  second  since 
the  Central  American  nations  had  agreed 
to  settie  all  their  differences  by  arbitration 
at  Cartago.  In  the  course  of  my  free 
inquiries  about  conditions  the  planter  sud- 
denly whispered :  "  Take  care !  You  ^11 
be  overheard.  I  own  property,  and  they 
can  make  me  a  lot  of  trouble."  The 
Filipino  woman  kept  saying:  "How 
filthy  I  How  poorl  Not  at  all  like  my 
country  I "  as  she  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

With  intermittent  downpours  of  rain 
and  spells  of  burning  sunshine,  the  train 
kept  creeping  on  through  the  jungle  of 
the  lowlands,  from  village  to  village. 
Women  and  children,  some  of  whom  were 
pure  native  and  some  of  mixed  Indian 
and  African  blood,  offered  fruit  for  sale. 
Though  it  was  a  period  of  peace,  troops 
of  soldiers  guarded  the  stations  ;  a  soldier 
was  at  either  end  of  the  car.  Occasional 
piles  of  dyewood  logs  and  the  outskirts 
of  a  great  foreign-owned  sugar  estate 
were  the  only  noted  signs  of  any  impor- 
tant industry. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  capital  square, 
with  the  rain  still  pouring,  we  descended 
from  the  train  to  an  "  ocean-going  "  hack, 
which  bore  us  to  the  port  of  a  hotel 
kept  by  an  Italian.  In  the  morning,  when 
I  asked  him  where  I  could  find  a  bank 
that  would  honor  my  letter  of  credit,  he 
startled  me  by  saying  that  there  were  no 
banks  in  Nicaragua ;  but  certain  private 
firms  had  the  privilege,  by  Zelaya's  con- 
cession, of  doing  a  banking  business. 

In  a  half-hour's  walk  you  had  the  com- 
pass of  this  city  of  fifteen  thousand  souls 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Managua,  which 
stretches  away  to  the  horizon  under  a  film 
of  moist  heat  like  a  tropical  sea.  There 
were  few  shops,  few  people  in  the 
streets ;  everywhere  the  evidence  of  re- 
straint and  decay.  The  ill-clad  soldiers 
were  omnipresent.  Their  principal  bar- 
racks adjoined  the  palace,  and  on  the 
fa9ade  of  this  ornate  building,  in  brilliant 
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blue  and  red  letters,  was  the  monogram 
of  Josd  Santos  Zelaya,  founder  of  the  Zela- 
yan  system  of  politics,  finance,  and  morals. 

His  admirers  say  that  he  is  the  "  lion 
of  Central  America."  He  has  been  in 
the  saddle  for  fifteen  years.  No  observer 
will  contend  that  there  has  ever  been  any- 
thing but  a  nominal  election,  or  that  the 
Constitution  has  been  in  anything  but  a 
state  of  suspension  during  his  time.  He 
holds  his  place,  according  to  the  unwritten 
rule  of  Central  America,  till  a  "  better 
man  "  can  drive  him  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Now  that  his  large  fortune 
is  safely  invested  abroad,  either  he  stays 
because  he  likes  his  unique  occupation, 
or  else,  as  it  is  whispered  behind  closed 
doors  in  Managua,  he  has  not  found  an 
opportunity  of  escape  from  his  watchful 
dependents,  who  know  that  their  perqui- 
sites are  over  when  another  victor  marches 
into  the  palace. 

Thus  far  he  has  nipped  in  the  bud 
countless  incipient  outbreaks  and  beaten 
all  those  that  gained  headway.  His  right 
arm  of  defense  against  revolution  is  the 
telegraph,  the  one  modem  innovation  of 
which  every  dictator  unhesitatingly  ap- 
proves. If  any  of  his  enemies  moves,  if 
his  spies  discover  a  plot  forming,  he  has 
instant  word-  Suspects  are  thrown  in 
jail  or  shot  at  will.  Formerly,  when  he 
sought  to  extort  information  or  a  sum  of 
money  from  a  citizen,  his  jailers  used  an 
enema  of  Chili  peppers  and  alcohol.  This 
style  of  torture  became  too  well  known, 
and  has  been  abandoned  of  late. 

Relative  to  its  wealth,  Nicaragua  has 
spent  more  in  military  preparedness  in 
the  last  ten  years  than  Germany  or  France. 
Relative  to  its  population,  it  certainly  has 
more  men  under  arms  at  the  present  time 
than  Japan  had  in  Manchuria  at  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Russia.  The  method  of 
conscription,  whether  for  the  Presidential 
or  the  Insurrectionist  army,  is  by  ruthless 
impressment.  The  band  of  professional 
ruffians  who  form  the  nucleus  of  these 
armies  are  usually  able  to  make  the  recruit 
fight  after  a  fashion.  Sometimes  he  fights 
with  desperate  bravery  out  of  sheer  fear 
of  death  at  the  hands  of  adversaries  who 
will  give  no  quarter. 

Zelaya  is  fond  of  his  troops.  He  has 
allowed  them  to  have  some  share  in  the 
spoils  of  war  and  instilled  into  them  a  love 


of  battie  for  its  own  sake.  There  are 
three  or  four  thousand  daredevils  of  a 
type  on  whom  he  can  measurably  depend. 
Perhaps  now  he  will  want  their  services 
only  to  cover  his  flight.  But  before  we 
consider  the  outcome  of  this  crisis,  a  word 
about  Zelaya  the  financier. 

The  door  seems  open  to  any  foreign  or 
native  adventurer  who  will  pay  the  price 
for  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try's resources.  Practically  every  staple 
of  existence  is  a  monopoly  in  Nicaragua. 
The  sole  right  of  manufacture  or  sale  is 
granted  to  a  company  or  an  individual.  In 
return  Zelaya  either  receives  a  perquisite 
through  Joaquin  Passos,  the  President's 
son-in-law  and  go-between,  or,  if  he  sees 
more  profit  in  that  direction,  an  interest 
in  the  investment. 

He  is  reputed  to  own  the  majority  of 
the  shares  of  the  whisky  monopoly ;  cer- 
tainly he  has  a  large  proportion.  One  of 
his  fellow-stockholders,  an  American,  told 
me  that  the  profits  averaged  ten  per  cent 
a  month,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent  a  year  on  the  actual  capital.  The 
business  has  been  promoted  by  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  number  of  drinking- 
places  since  the  granting  of  the  concession. 
For  a  tropical  country  drunkenness  is 
unusually  common  in  Nicaragua. 

Next  in  order  of  profit  is  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  which  yields  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  a  year.  Recendy  the 
tariff  on  petroleum  was  raised  sufficiently 
to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  by 
ten  dollars  a  case.  But  Passos,  who  has 
the  oil  monopoly,  was  allowed  to  bring  in 
fifty  thousand  cases  at  the  old  rate,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  $500,000.  Nor 
was  that  the  only  handicap  laid  on  compet- 
ing importers.  Dr.  Luis  H.  Deboyle  has 
a  concession  to  import  medicine  free  for 
his  hospital.  As  he  is  the  judge  of  how 
much  medicine  his  hospital  needs,  he  has 
a  grip  on  the  wholesale  drug  business  of 
the  entire  country.  His  patients'  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  medical  congresses.  He  brings 
in  a  hundred  cases  free  in  a  single  con- 
signment 

Rubber,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  coffee, 
and  all  the  staple  products  of  the  land 
suffer  an  export  tax.  Imports  are  valued 
by  weight,  and  the  perplexing  schedule  of 
surtaxes  leaves  the  application  laiigely  a 
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matter  of  the  individual  volition  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port.  All  duties  are  payable 
in  rubber  bonds,  an  invention  of  Zelaya's 
peculiarly  resourceful  mind.  If  paid  in 
gold,  an  additional  premium  of  fifty  per 
cent  is  exacted.  Naturally,  rubber  bonds 
are  above  par,  and,  heedless  to  say,  they 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Zelaya  and  his 
friends. 

The  monetary  system  is  of  the  same 
uncertain  type  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Costa  Rica,  which  has  a  gold  stand- 
ard. There  you  know  that  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece  will  have  the  same  value  when 
you  rise  in  the  morning  as  when  you 
went  to  bed.  In  Nicaragua  an  enormous 
amount  of  paper  with  no  metal  backing 
relies  on  the  confidence  of  the  natives  as  a 
basis.  A  paper  dollar  may  be  worth  fifteen 
cents  one  day  and  seventeen  the  next, 
with  profitable  results  for  the  usurers,  but 
not  for  the  average  citizen.  The  economic 
effect  of  Zelaya's  administration  as  a  whole 
may  best  be  appreciated  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
Land  of  equal  fertility  on  the  Nicaragua 
side  of  the  San  Juan  River  will  sell  for 
about  one-fifth  as  much  as  on  the  Costa 
Rican  side. 

All  justice  centers  in  Zelaya,  who  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
people.  The  rule  of  a  Turkish  pasha  is, 
comparatively,  wise  and  benevolent.  Ze- 
laya's  censorship  would  please  the  most 
extreme  Russian  reactionary.  No  criti- 
cism of  him  or  his  policies  may  appear  in 
the  half-dozen  litde  newspapers.  Every 
foreign  despatch  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  this  indefatigable  and  incomprehensible 
tyrant,  who  spends  the  money  that  he 
does  not  send  abroad  for  his  private  ac- 
count, not  in  roads  and  schools,  but  in 
military  preparations  which  gratify  his 
vanity.  The  small  percentage  of  people 
who  can  read  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  passing  in  the  outside 
world-  Intellectually  they  are  almost  as 
isolated  as  the  Tibetans.  Churches  are 
in  decay,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  calls  himself  a  Liberal,  are  all 
against  religion.  His  refusal  to  allow  the 
simple,  unsectarian  propaganda  of  the 
Bible  Society  to  enter  Nicaragua  is  char- 
acteristic, though  far  from  the  worst  item 
to  his  account 


From  many  sources  I  heard  that  he 
freely  practices  the  droits  de  seigneut 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  same  privilege 
in  their  districts  extends  to  the  brutal  sol- 
dier commandantes.  If  the  father  of  the 
girl  victim  complains,  the  answer  may  be 
imprisonment.  Should  he  desire  to  leave 
the  country,  the  ruler  who  sends  citizens 
into  exile  at  will  may  forbid  his  departure. 
And  all  these  facts  must  be  in  the  archives 
of  our  State  Department ;  or,  if  not,  they 
are  readily  obtainable  from  our  ministers 
and  consuls.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  new 
Secretary  of  State,  becoming  for  the  first 
time  familiar  with  such  conditions,  should 
act  with  spirit  upon  the  summary  execu- 
tion by  Zelaya  of  two  American  citizens  ? 

Estrada  started  his  revolution  on  the 
thinly  populated  east  coast,  which  distance 
and  the  influence  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  has  given  some  independence 
from  Zelaya's  exactions.  All  the  princi- 
pal towns  are  on  the  western  slope. 
Between  Estrada  and  his  goal,  the  capital, 
are  the  highlands  and  vast  stretches  of 
jungle.  Would  his  success  mean  any  real 
improvement  ?  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  lay  tribute  by  force  on  the  well-to-do 
people  of  the  territory  he  had  occupied. 
His  reputation  is  typical  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. He  was  bred  in  the  school  of  one- 
man  power.  Without  restraint  or  direc- 
tion, he  will  probably  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessors. 

In  any  event,  he  cannot  be  a  worse 
international  mischief-maker  than  Zelaya, 
who  has  always  been  threatening  or 
making  war  on  his  neighbors.  In  1907 
Zelaya  put  troops  aboard  his  gunboat  and 
invaded  Salvador  without  any  declaration 
of  hostilities.  His  war  on  Honduras  later 
led  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  to  which,  with  a 
duplicity  emphasized  by  after  events,  he 
sent  a  message  through  his  delegate,  saying 
that  he  would  gladly  resign  in  order  to 
secure  peace  in  Central  America.  Out 
of  this  Conference,  under  Mr.  Root's  direc- 
tion, developed  the  most  advanced  treaty 
of  arbitration  to  which  any  group  of 
nations  ever  agreed.  They  bound  them- 
selves to  settie  their  differences  before  the 
permanent  court  at  Cartago.  Yet  hardly 
had  this  been  inaugurated  when  Zelaya 
began  preparations  for  another  invasion 
of  Salvador,  which  was  frustrated. 
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War  seems  to  amount  to  a  mania  with 
Zelaya,  while  he  shares  a  predilection  for 
international  intrigue  with  the  other  dic- 
tators. They  keep  watch  of  one  another 
through  elaborate  spy  systems ;  they  are 
always  plotting.  A  favorite  plan  of  strik- 
ing at  your  enemy  is  to  assist  one  of  the 
"outs"  whom  he  has  exiled  in  secretly 
preparing  within  your  own  territory  a 
revolutionary  band  which  marches  across 
the  border.  An  article  of  the  Root  treaty 
aimed  at  this  abuse.  It  was  welcome  to 
every  dictator  so  far  as  his  own  authority- 
was  concerned,  for  it  would  assist  him  in 
keeping  his  internal  enemies  in  check, 
and  as  long  as  this  was  possible  he  would 
remain  in  power. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  result  of  our 
action  toward  Zelaya,  it  has  forced  our 
attention  to  territory  and  to  populations 
whose  welfare  must  be  our  concern.  You 
look  in  vain  on  library  shelves  bearing  long 
lists  about  Tibet,  Persia,  and  other  dis- 
tant lands  without  finding  a  single  modem 
authoritative  book  about  a  region  nearer 
the  Gulf  ports  than  are  the  ports  of  New 
England;  a  region  which  the  Panama 
Canal  and  our  expansion  of  trade  and 
influence  inextricably  link  with  our  future. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Morocco, 
but  not  with  those  of  our  neighbors.  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  terra  incognita^  the  fever- 
stricken  home  of  opkra  bouffe  revolutions. 
We  extend  the  aegis  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine over  the  weaklings  and,  conscience 
free,  turn  in  horror  to  the  account  of  a 
Russian  pogrom^  while  conditions  worse 
than  any  in  Russia  exist  at  our  very 
door. 

With  a  commission  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  visit  every  one  of  the  republics 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama,  I  went 
south  a  year  ago.  An  old  traveler's  first 
skepticism  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  he 
heard  was  overwhelmed  by  proofs  from 
unprejudiced  sources  of  information  and 
bursting  in  at  the  door  of  vision  from  all 
sides  as  he  proceeded.  The  opim  bouffe 
perspective  disappeared  in  the  tragedy  of 
proximity.  For  likeness  one  had  Panama 
before  the  Canal  days  and  Cuba  before 
she  was  set  on  her  feet.  For  contrast 
one  had  the  great  countries  of  South 
America,  where  progressive  Spanish  civil- 
ization casts  its  spell  over  every  visitor. 

I  kept  searching  for  something  South 


American,  and  found  it  in  miniature  in 
Costa  Rica,  where  neither  the  exile  system, 
military  executions  without  trial,  organized 
extortion,  nor  farcical  elections  prevail. 
Though  Costa  Rica  is  in  the  yellow  fever 
belt,  its  sanitation  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  sick  are  sent  there  from  the  Canal  Zone 
for  convalescence.  San  Jos^  has  a  Gov- 
ernment theater  surpassed  on  this  conti- 
nent only  by  those  at  -Buenos  Aires  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  excellent  schools, 
hospitals,  and  libraries. 

But  Costa  Rica,  like  South  America,  is 
Latin- American.  The  majority  of  her 
people  are  of  Spanish  extraction.  Her 
pioneers  were  settiers  rather  than  adven- 
turers and  fortune-hunters.  The  small 
farmers  and  the  day  laborers  recall  types 
that  you  have  seen  in  northern  Spain. 
Our  mistake  is  in  putting  in  one  dass  all 
the  Spanish-speaking  people.  Central 
America  is  really  Indo-American.  Rela- 
tively a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and 
Nicaragua  are  pure  white.  The  half-breeds, 
particularly  in  populous  Salvador  and 
Guatemala — ^where  they  are  the  politicians 
and  revolutionists — do  not  constitute  any- 
thing like  a  majority.  The  great  mass 
are  of  pure,  or  at  least  preponderant, 
aboriginal  strain.  Those  who  were  serfs 
on  the  coffee  plantations  in  the  Spanish 
days  are  still  practically  serfs. 

In  the  fastnesses  of  the  splendid  high- 
lands, so  cool  that  you  always  need  a 
blanket  at  night,  with  their  climate  of 
eternal  spring,  which  our  tourists,  so  famil- 
iar with  the  West  Indian  islands,  never 
traverse,  the  tribes,  adhering  to  their 
ancient  customs,  maintain  the  same  attitude 
of  passive  resistance  toward  present-day 
rulers  that  they  did  toward  the  captains- 
general.  There  remains  a  trace,  if  no 
memory,  of  the  civilization  whose  ruins  call 
the  archaeologist. 

The  people  of  Central  America,  par- 
ticularly of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  have 
been  so  long  without  hope  that  they  need 
a  helping  hand  before  they  can  get  a  fair 
start.  Whoever  has  seen  our  American 
missionaries  at  work  with  their  practical 
schools  in  the  interior  of  China,  Alaska, 
India,  and  Asia  Minor  must  regret  that 
they  do  not  appear  in  relatively  greater 
numbers  a  littie  nearer  home.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  Central  America  I"  but, 
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after  all,  the  Central  Americans  are  human 
beings.  Is  it  logical  to  be  stirred  by 
Russian  atrocities  and  not  by  atrocities  in 
these  little  republics  for  which  foreign 
residents,  at  any  rate,  consider  us  morally 
responsible  ? 

Dreary  travel  in  Honduras  developed 
one  glowing  example  of  how  the  native 
will  respond  to  opportunity.  President 
Davilla,  living  in  fear  of  assassination, 
had  called  in  a  Prussian-trained  Chilean 
colonel  to  organize  a  corps  of  one  hundred 
as  a  personal  guard.  These  cadets  were 
well  and  regularly  fed,  drilled,  and  exer- 
cised, and  even  regularly  paid.  The 
change  after  a  few  months  of  this  regime 
was  marvelous.  Now  boys  are  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Honduras,  hoping  that 
they,  too,  may  belong  to  this  proud, 
square-shouldered  lot  who  are  regularly 
fed  and — wonder  of  wonders ! — regularly 
paid. 

Consider  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  bom  and  bred.  In  the  last  ten 
years  their  country  has  seen  sixteen  revo- 
lutions, wars,  or  invasions.  Honduras  has 
been  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
dictators  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua, 
ravished  first  by  one  side  and  then  by  the 
other.  It  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
portions  of  the  earth.  Larger  than  Illinois, 
it  has  only  fifty-four  miles  of  railway. 

"  Sefior,"  said  an  old  Honduran,  "  why 
should  our  people  accumulate  more  than 
one  shirt  apiece,  when  a  revolution  may 
come  along  at  any  hour  and  rob  them  of 
anything  not  on  their  backs  ?" 

And  our  part }  We  send  some  citizens 
to  Central  America  of  whom  we  must  be 
proud.  Our  engineers  have  built  the  railr 
ways.  The  United  Fruit  Company  has 
developed  the  banana  lands.  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  coffee-planters,  the  bankers. 


and  the  storekeepers.  We  supply  the 
adventurers  and  the  renegades,  who  are 
not  wanted  at  home.  Too  frequently  the 
gringo  is  judged  by  this  type. 

Our  ever-changing  policy  toward  the 
republics  at  intervals  treats  them  as  small 
boys.  Then  a  spanking  is  in  order. 
Again,  we  insist  on  treating  them  as  self- 
respecting  adults.  "  You  Yankees  mean 
to  take  this  region  for  yourselves  when 
you  find  it  profitable,"  said  an  angry  for- 
eign resident — and  this  is  the  belief  of 
the  natives.  "  You  say  you  do  not  inter- 
fere, while  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  inter- 
ference of  the  worst  kind.  You  allow  no 
other  countr}'  to  hold  these  little  satrapies 
responsible  as  self-reliant  nations.  You 
will  undertake  no  reforms,  but  you  pro- 
tect their  dictators  in  tyranny." 

The  application  of  reform  raises  a  prob- 
lem to  test  the  ingenuity  of  any  statesman. 
But  if  we  should  give  up  mixing  the  boy 
and  the  man  idea  and  settle  on  some 
consistent  and  steady  policy,  the  Central 
Americans  would  at  least  know  our  atti- 
tude. The  dictators  fully  realize  our 
power,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Zelaya, 
they  will  respond  to  advice,  if  firmly  given 
and  firmly  supported.  Through  the  direc- 
tion of  our  Ministers,  foUowing  lines  laid 
down  for  their  guidance  from  Washington, 
many  abuses  could  be  stopped ;  but  hith- 
erto— except  for  the  spankings  when  we 
have  lost  our  temper  and  for  peace  trea- 
ties signed  at  our  command,  by  which  our 
tutelary  position  was  acknowledged — our 
legations  have  been  tied  hand  and  foot  to 
scrupulous  disinterestedness.  When  their 
outraged  sensibilities  have  led  them  to  act, 
an  appeal  behind  their  backs  to  Washing- 
ton's sense  of  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  a  struggling  sister  repub- 
lic has  invariably  led  to  a  reprimand. 
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PORTO  RICO   AND   THE   UNITED 
STATES:  TWO   VIEWS* 


THE  matter  of  Porto  Rican  citizen- 
ship was  given  so  much  promi- 
nence in  the  discussion  of  Porto 
Rican  affairs  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Indians  and  Other  Depend- 
ent Peoples,  at  Lake  Mohonk,  that  per- 
haps a  few  words  in  amplification  of  what 
I  said  at  the  Conference  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  opinion 
in  Porto  Rico  itself  and  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  this  step  to 
the  American  Nation  are  prerequisites  to 
any  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans. 
At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  mill- 
ion people  in  Porto  Rico  are  not  inter- 
ested in  one  way  or  another  in  the  grant- 
ing of  citizenship.  Only  to  the  educated 
classes  is  this  question  of  burning  impor- 
tance. This  class  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  four  distinct  elements:  First,  those 
who  desire  citizenship  because  it  means 
the  first  step  toward  Statehood  for  the 
island ;  second,  those  who  want  citizen- 
ship because  they  feel  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  placed  in  an 
inferior  position,  subjects  and  playthings 
of  a  sovereign  people;  third,  those  to 
whom  citizenship  is  confused  with  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government,  and 
who  believe  that  the  granting  of  citizen- 
ship would  carry  with  it  immediate  and 
complete  control  of  their  political  affairs  ; 
and,  fourth,  those  who  do  not  desire  United 
States  citizenship  at  all,  and  would  consider 
it  an  abuse  of  power  to  force  them  to 
accept  it. 

We  have  to-day  under  our  flag  Hawaii, 
a  fully  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  Americans, 
Polynesians,  and  Asiatics,  with  the  Amer- 
icans in  control ;  we  have  Porto  Rico, 
for  all  practical  purposes  an  organized 
Territory',  lacking  only  in  citizenship,  with 
more  than  a  million  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  with  but  a  small  element  of 

'  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Outlook  will  be 
found  editorial  comment  upon  these  expressions  of 
opinion  from  ex-Governor  Post  of  Porto  Rico  and  Dr. 
Ward  of  The  Independent,  both  of  which  were  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  The  Outlook.— The  Editors. 


American  residents ;  we  have  the  .Philip- 
p'me  Islands,  practically  organized  as  a 
Territory,  but  existing  with  some  indefinite 
hope  of  independence,  with  a  population 
composed  of  various  races  of  Malay  and 
Asiatic  origin,  with  comparatively  few* 
Americans  domiciled  therein.  In  Santo 
Domingo,  a  sovereign  republic,  the  United 
States  has  intervened  in  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  government 
and  stands  responsible  to  the  world  for 
the  credit  of  that  republic.  In  Panama 
and  Cuba,  sovereign  republics,  the  United 
States  exercises  a  most  important  influ- 
ence. Upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  increase 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  countries. 

The  granting  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  although  but  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  complete  assimila- 
tion, is  still  a  step,  and  would  tend  to 
commit  us  to  eventual  Statehood  for  Porto 
Rico,  and  might  be  construed  as  indi- 
cating that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  extraneous  territory  occupied 
by  foreign  races  falling  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  will  eventually 
be  admitted  as  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  admission  of  Porto  Rico  alone  as 
a  State  would  not  materially  affect  the 
Nation,  but  the  admission,  or  promise  of 
admission,  of  Porto  Rico  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  the  possible  admission  of 
thirty  or  forty  States  of  alien  population 
and  tropical  conditions  cannot  be  consid- 
ered for  a  moment  The  question  would 
cease  to  be  one  of  self-government  for  the 
colony  and  become  a  question  of  self- 
government  of  the  Nation.  This  idea 
may  possibly  appear  chimerical,  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  our 
preponderance  in  the  Caribbean  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
question  of  citizenship  for  Porto  Ricans 
would  be  better  solved  by  permitting  any 
individual  Porto  Rican  who  desires  to  be- 
come an    American  citizen    to    appear 
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before  the  nearest  court  of  record  in 
Porto  Rico,  and,  without  further  expense 
or  longer  residence  under  the  flag,  obtain 
his  final'  papers  as  a  naturalized  citizen. 
Undoubtedly  this  would  disappoint  those 
Porto  Ricans  who  see  the  future  welfare 
of  their  people  dependent  upon  Porto 
Rico's  admission  to  Statehood,  and  who 
Wish  to  have  the  United  States  definitely 
declare  such  a  policy.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  do 
an)^hing  which  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
coming  generations  of  Americans  and 
Porto  Ricans  in  solving  their  future  rela- 
tions tp  the  best  advantage  of  both  peo- 

P^^^'  Regis  H.  Post. 

In  1896,  after  the  complete  conquest 
of  the  island,  Madagascar  was  declared  a 
colony  of  France.  There  had  been  a 
protectorate  for  a  dozen  years,  and  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time  a  state  of  war. 
The  Queen  of  Madagascar  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  England  and  to  this  coun- 
try begging  intervention  and  aid,  but  it 
found  no  effectual  response  from  us  nor 
from  the  nation  whose  missionaries  had 
converted  the  people  to  Christianity. 

It  is  thirteen  years  since  the  Queen 
was  deported,  a  French  Governor  ap- 
pointed, and  the  island,  the  fourth  in  size 
in  the  world,  declared  a  colony  of  France. 
On  the  3d  of  March  of  this  year  the 
French  Government  bestowed  the  right 
of  citizenship  on  the  Malagasy  people. 
The  day  was  celebrated  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. From  this  time  the-  black 
natives  of  Madagascar  will  in  a  certain 
measure  be  represented  in  the  French 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris, 
as  are  Algeria,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
French  India,  Senegal,  and  Cochin-China, 
for  in  the  French  Republic  citizenship 
gives  the  right  of  representation. 

What  the  French  Republic  can  afford 
to  grant  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  to 
Sen^al  and  Madagascar,  I  believe  that 
the  Republic  of  these  United  States  can 
afford  to  give,  with  safety  to  its  own  insti- 
tutions, to  Porto  Rico,  and,  later,  to  the 
Filipinos,  if  they  wish  it. 

I  do  not  ask  that  our  Government 
should  make  haste  to  do  for  our  colonies 
all  that  the  French  Government  does  for 
its  colonies.     We  may  do  less,  and  more. 


But  the  principle  is  what  I  contend  for : 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  our 
dependencies,  the  equal  rights  of  their 
people  to  citizenship  and  self-government, 
and,  after  due  instruction  and  trial,  to 
participation  with  us  in  the  government 
of  what  is  their  country  as  well  as  ours. 

There  may  well  be,  and  there  are,  rea- 
sons for  delay.  France  yields  the  privi- 
lege to  Madagascar  after  a  dozen  years 
of  protectorate  and  thirteen  years  of  colo- 
nial rule.  We  have  held  Porto  Rico 
since  1898,  and  we  found  the  island 
vastly  more  advanced  than  was  Mada- 
gascar. But  it  seemed  well  to  grant 
Portp  Rico  certain  financial  advantages 
hardly  consistent  with  immediate  full  citi- 
zenship. We  allow  her  to  put  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs  into  her  local  treas- 
ury for  her  special  needs  while  recovering 
commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
continued  indefinitely.  Porto  Rico  will 
ere  long  be  able  to  pay  her  own  expenseis 
by  ordinary  taxation,  just  as  our  States 
and  Territories  do,  and  then  this  special 
privilege  should  be  withdrawn  and  Porto 
Rico  should  undertake  our  duties  and  re- 
ponsibilities  for  commerce.  The  process 
is  familiar  to  us.  All  but  the  original 
States  have  existed  as  Territories,  under 
National  law,  with  Governors  appointed 
from  Washington,  but  with  Territorial  1^- 
islatures  whose  laws  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  as  Territories  represented 
by  a  Delegate  in  Congress.  Alaska  has 
not  yet  reached  this  Territorial  condition, 
but  will,  and  that  is  the  normal  course  for 
Porto  Rico,  indicated  by  precedent  in  all 
our  territor}^  whether  acquired  from 
France  or,  like  Porto  Rico,  from  Spain. 

What  are  the  objections  ^  I  do  not 
know  of  any  except  the  prejudice  against 
the  sharing  of  our  privileges  with  those 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  inferior. 
They  are  not  like  us.  Yet  they  ar^  like 
a  great  many  of  us.  Are  many  of  them 
Spanish  by  descent  and  do  they  speak  thq 
Spanish  language  ?  But  the  same  is  true 
of  multitudes  of  our  own  citizens  here  at 
home.  Are  many  of  them  of  negro 
descent  ?  So  are  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Are  many  of  them  ignorant,  even  illiter- 
ate ?  So  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  own  voters.  If  they  talk  Spanish, 
they  are  fast  learning  English,  and  our 
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system  of  schools  is  more  rapidly  takings 
away  the  shame  of  illiteraqr  than  in 
Louisiana.  There  remains  little  or  noth- 
ing more  than  the  argument  against  Dr. 
Fell,  that  of  prejudice,  and,  I  cannot  but 
believe,  of  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance.  It  is 
disguised  under  various  masks,  particu- 
larly the"  fear  that  the  Porto  Ricans  who 
ask  for  citizenship  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
with  the  self-government  which  it  will 
involve.  But  self-government  for  Porto 
Rico  and  for  the  Philippines  we  are 
pledged  to,  and  greatly  to  our  credit.  It 
must  come  for  all  peoples.  Even  Great 
Britain  is  now  compelled  to  extend  the 
limits  of  self-government  in  India.  We 
now  give  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment to  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  a  very  mod- 
erate addition  to  give  it  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment and  make  its  people  citizens. 
To  be  sure,  that  will  involve  subsequent 
Statehood  and  representation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Are  we  afraid  ? 
We  have  taken  in  Louisiana  with  all  its 
French  and  negro  population,  and  Spanish 
Florida,  and  we  shall,  this  winter,  take  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  do  not 
hurt  us,  and  we  do  them  good,  which  is  a 
more  important  consideration.  We  can 
assimilate  them  as  we  assimilate  the  mill- 
ions of  immigrants.  The  school  does  it, 
and  we  shall  assimilate  Forto  Rico,  and 
are  already  fast  doing  it.  It  has  vastly 
changed  in  these  last  ten  years. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion 
which  demands  a  special  racial  or  intel- 
lectual or  educational  standard  for  citizen- 
ship or  the  ballot.  The  doctrine  is  aristo- 
cratic ;  and  full  democracy  is  safe,  safer 
than  aristocracy,  and  it  has  the  future. 
There  are  no  steps  backward.  Give  the 
ballot  to  the  ignorant,  and  you  will  edu- 
cate them,  for  you  will  have  to.  The  bal- 
lot to  the  negro  in  the  South  gave  the 
South  the  public  school  system,  and  so 
justified  all  the  risk  we  took  in  the  act. 
But  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  not 
slaves  just  out  of  bondage ;  they  have 
civilization  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
a  goodly  share  of  educated  and  intelligent 
people.  With  their  influence,  and  our 
influence,  it  is  cowardly  to  fear  that  the 
better  element,  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  United  States  Government, 
cannot  keep  the  ignorant  and  basic  ele- 
ments in  check.     I  believe  that  in  time, 


and  within  a  reasonably  limited  time,  if 
we  have  the  superior  civilization  and  the 
better  ethical  ideals,  we  shall  be  able  to 
assimilate  those  who  come  to  us  or  whom 
we  annex ;  and  I  further  believe  that  it 
is  our  Christian  duty  to  consider  their 
interests  even  rather  than  our  own,  and 
not  to  hold  them  off  and  push  them  away 
as  if  we  felt  ourselves  too  good  and  great 
to  share  with  them  our  advantages. 

One  further  consideration  I  have  kept 
in  mind :  I  believe  in  the  advantage  of 
great  and  greater  political  combinations. 
It  is  vastly  better  that  our  immense  terri- 
tory should  be  under  a  single  government 
and  not  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  jealous  nations.  It  would  be  still 
better  for  us  if  all  North  America  were 
one  nation,  the  parts  separated  by  no 
barbed  wire  of  custom-houses.  We 
should  understand  each  other  better ;  we 
should  be  better  friends.  Equally  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  Great  Britain  has  created  an  empire 
in  which  full  British  citizenship  is  given 
to  the  people  of  Canada  and  Australia 
and  South  Africa  and  Jamaica;  and  if 
similar  self-government  is  not  given  yet 
to  India,  that  is  the  source  of  the  one 
danger  to  the  Empire,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  it  must  come  there.  Every 
enlargement  of  imperial  area  makes  for 
peace  by  giving  unified  interests,  and  thus 
reduces  the  occasions  for  difference ;  while 
a  better  opportunity  is  given  for  the  spread 
and  adoption  of  the  better  institutions  and 
customs.  Small  countries  make  small 
wars,  while  the  control  of  large  countries 
tends  to  large  peace.  It  is  well  for  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has  widened 
its  territorial  extent  to  the  Arctic  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  to  the  farther  Pacific, 
or  it  will  be  if  it  becomes  our  policy  to 
give  our  island  possessions  representative 
institutions,  self-government,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  like  those  which  we  jxjssess. 
Whether  in  the  end  our  system  of  States 
and  Territories  shall  prevail,  or  the  Brit- 
ish system  of  responsible  self-government 
for  its  possessions  shall  prevail,  it  is  for 
the  future  to  determine.  Certainly  Porto 
Rico  is  near  enough  and  accessible  enough 
to  be  made  a  State  and  be  represented 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  as  are  Al- 
geria and  Martinique  in  the  French  Sen- 
ate and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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After  all,  the  answer  one  gives  to  the 
question  is  settled  by  his  attitude  of  mind. 
What  is  his  feeling  towards  humanity, 
towards  the  races  and  languages  of  which 
men  are  composed  ?  Does  he  make  much 
or  does  he  make  little  or  nothing  of  these 
distinctions  ?  Does  he  think  his  own  race 
so  essentially,  inherently,  and  permanently 
superior  to  other  inferior  races  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  give  superior  privileges,  and 
they  must  be  kept  in  distant  subordina- 
tion ?     This  latter  attitude,  I  believe,  dis- 


courages progress  and  development,  and 
is  essentially  false  to  anthropological  sci- 
ence and  to  Christianity  as  well.  Is  it 
because  we,  of  one  melting-pot  of  the 
nations,  are  so  superior  to  those  who 
inhabit  our  dependencies,  or  else  so  infe- 
rior that  we  fear  to  be  injured  by  their 
contact,  that  we  hesitate  to  do  for  Porto 
Rico  what  the  French  Republic  has  this 
very  year  done  for  the  blacks  of  Mada- 
gascar? 

William  Hayes  Ward. 


A  HYMN  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

BY  RICHARD  CRASHAW 

INTRODUCTION   BY   HAMILTON  WRIGHT   MABIB 
THE  TWELFTH  IN  THE  SERIES  OF  GREAT  POEMS 


IF  leisure,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  con- 
dition are  favorable  to  the  writing  of 
poetry,  Crashaw  fell  on  evil  days. 
He  was  bom  probably  in  1616,  the  year 
of  Shakespeare's  death,  and  he  died  in 
1650 ;  his  working  years  were  few,  and 
they  were  coincident  with  the  rising  storm 
which  dethroned  Charles  I  and  silenced 
the  choir  of  poets  who  at  the  dose  of 
the  Shakespearean  age  made  England  a 
"nest  of  singing  birds."  Crashaw's  ca- 
reer stopped  short  of  the  tragedy  which 
overtook  some  of  his  most  gifted  contem- 
poraries ;  it  was  not  overhung  with  mel- 
ancholy like  Cowley's  troubled  life;  but 
it  was  spent  largely  in  exile.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  his  outward  fortunes  appear, 
however,  to  have  left  no  reflection  in  his 
inward  life;  unlike  most  men  of  genius' 
of  his  time,  he  seems  to  have  escaped 
inward  struggle  and  to  have  found  in 
religion  the  peace  and  joy  which  his  coun- 
try could  not  give  him. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  brief,  and  so 
indistinct  through  lack  of  detail  that  it  is 
a  bit  of  tracery  faintly  discernible  on  a 
fading  surface.  Bom  about  1616,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  eminent  enough  to 
be  a  preacher  at  the  Temple,  Crashaw 
began  his  education  at  the  Cfiarterhouse, 
with  its.  fine  sixteenth-century  hall,  its  great 


staircase,  and  its  later  memories  of  Colonel 
Newcome ;  the  school  within  whose  gates 
an  ancient  quiet  still  lingers  in  the  heart 
of  the  oldest  London.  In  1632  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Collie, 
Cambridge,  whose  ivy-covered  inner  walls 
and  beautiful  garden  give  it  a  unique 
place  in  that  city  of  colleges.  Five  years 
later  he  moved  across  the  street  and  be- 
came a  Fellow  in  Peterhouse.  Both  these 
colleges  are  small  and  picturesque,  and 
both  are  associated  with  Edmund  Spenser. 
In  1641  he  was  admitted  to  a  degree, 
probably  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1644  a  number  of  Fellows,  of  whom 
Crashaw  was  one,  were  expelled  from  the 
University  because  they  refused  to  sign 
the  Covenant  imposed  by  Parliament. 
Crashaw  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  litde  later  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  endured  great  hardships,  like 
many  young  Englishmen  in  exile  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe.  Cowley  found  him 
in  destitution,  and  presented  him  to  the 
exiled  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  gave 
him  aid  and  letters  of  introduction  to  in- 
fluential people  in  Rome.  In  Rome  he 
found  employment  as  secretary  to  a  Car- 
dinal, and  later  secured  an  apx)ointment  as 
a  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Loretto ;  in  this 
service  he  died  in  1650. 
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Little  is  known  about  Crashaw's  per- 
sonality, but  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
friendship  of  Cowley  and  Selden  counts 
for  much.  In  the  preface  to  the  original 
edition  of  his  works  it  is  said,  with  some 
ardor  of  style,  that  his  "  Steps  to  the 
Temple  "  was  written  while  at  Peterhouse, 
where  "  he  made  his  nest  more  gladly  than 
David's  swallow  near  the  house  of  God : 
where,  like  a  primitive  saint,  he  offered 
more  prayers  in  the  night  than  others 
usually  offer  in  the  day  ;*'  that  he  knew 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish, and  had  skill  in.  music,  drawing, 
limning,  graving ;  that  he  had  rare  moder- 
ation in  diet ;  that  "  he  never  created  a 
Muse  out  of  distempers,  nor,  with  our 
Canary  scribblers,  cast  any  strange  mists 
of  surfeits  before  the  intellectual  beams 
of  his  mind  or  memory."  If  this  high- 
flown  sentence  means  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  free  from  the  passion 
for  conceits  and  far-fetched  similes  to 
which  many  of  his  contemporaries  were 
victims,  it  must  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  friendship' rather  than  of  exact  char- 
acterization. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Crashaw's  piety,  but  his  well-known  lines 
to  an  imaginary  mistress  of  his  heart,  be- 
ginning, 

'•  Whoe'er  she  be, 
That  not  too  impossible  she, 
That  shail  command  my  heart  and  me,** 

and  a  litde  group  of  pieces  on  "  The  De- 
lights of  the  Muses,"  indicate  that  his 
sainthood  was  not  without  the  relief  of 
very  human  emotions.  The  contents  of 
the  group  of  litde  volumes  in  which  his 
poems  originally  appeared,  now  very  rare, 
can  be  compressed  into  a  single  book  of 
moderate  size,  divided  under  the  titles: 
"  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  "  The  Delights  of 
the  Muses,"  "  Sacred  Poems,"  "  Poemata 
Latina,-'"  and  "  Epigrammata  Sacra." 

Crashaw  had  both  religious  and  poetic 
feeling,  and  in  his  happiest  moments 
touched  his  work  with  the  power  of  sin- 
cerity and  the  grace  of  imagination;  at 
his  best  he  shows  capacity  for  an  inspira- 
tion that  lifted  him  above  the  affectations 
and  artificialities  of  his  age.  But  his  crit- 
ical sense  did  not  save  him  from  gross 
absurdities  and  far-fetched  conceits.  He 
did  not  write  academic  exercises  as  often 
as  did  Cowley,  of  whom  Dryden  said: 
"  He  could    never    forgive    any   conceit 


which  came  in  his  way,  but  swept  like  a 
drag-net  great  and  small."  The  poet  in 
Crashaw  often  put  the  pedant  to  sudden 
flight ;  in  a  long-sustained,  wearisome,  and 
most  unpoetic  declamation  to  the  effect 
that  the  arrow  of  a  seraph  could  not  in- 
flame the  heart  of  Saint  Theresa  he  rises 
abruptly  into  the  region  of  poetry  in  these 
striking  lines : 

"  O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  I 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires. 
By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove, 
By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love. 
By  thy  large  draxights  of  intellectual  day, 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than 

thev; 
By  all  thv  brim-fill'd  bowls  of  fierce  desire. 
By  thy  last  morning's  draught  of  liquid 

fire, 
Bv  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss 
That  seiz'd  thy  parting  soul,  and  seal'd 

thee  his ; 
By  all  the  heav'ns  thou  hast  in  him, 
Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim ! 
By  all  of  him  we  have  in  tiiee, 
Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me : 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life  that  I 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  may  die." 

Often  diffuse  and  given  to  repetition ; 
writing,  as  Pope  said,  like  a  gentieman  for 
his  own  amusement,  Crashaw  can  charge 
an  artificial  form  with  real  feeling  and 
give  it  the  interest  of  ingenious  imagina- 
tion. When  he  escaped  from  "fustian 
imitation  of  brocade,"  he  was  capable  of 
a  certain  nobility  and  even  splendor  of 
thought  and  diction,  and  rose  in  a  few 
passages  to  the  heights  of  passionate  elo- 
quence of  style.  "  A  Hymn  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, Sung  by  the  Shepherds,"  the  last  of 
the  series  of  twelve  representative  poems 
reprinted  in  The  Outiook  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  quaint  after  the  manner  of  its 
time  and  not  free  from  conceits,  but  it 
has  touches  of  tenderness  and  beauty 
which  entitie  it  to  a  place  among  the  true 
Christmas  Hymns  of  English  poetry. 

H.  W.  M. 

QUEM  VIDISTIS  PASTORES,  ETC. 

A  Hymn  of  the  Nativity,  sung  by 
the  Shepherds, 

Chorus. 
Come,  we  shepherds  whose  blest  sight 
Hath  met  Lovers  noon  in  Nature's  night  j 
Come,  lift  we  up  our  loftier  song. 
And  wake  the  sun  that  lies  too  long. 
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To  all  our  world  of  well-storn  joy 

He  slept,  and  dreamt  of  no  such  thing, 

While  we  found  out  Heaven's  fairer  eye, 
And  kiss'd  the  cradle  of  our  King ; 

Tell  him  he  rises  now  too  late 

To  show  us  aught  worth  looking  at. 

Tell  him  we  now  can  show  him  more 
Than  he  e'er  show'd  to  mortal  sight, 

Than  he  himself  e'er  saw  before, 

Which  to  be  seen  needs  not  his  light: 

Tell  him,  Tityrus,  where  th'  hast  been. 

Tell  him,  Thyrsis,  what  th'  hast  seen. 

TiTYRUS. 

Gloomy  night  embraced  the  place 

Where  the  noble  infant  lay : 
The  babe  look'd  up,  and  show'd  His  face ; 

In  spite  of  darkness  it  was  day. 
It  was  Thy  day,  sweet,  and  did  rise, 
Not  from  the  East,  but  from  Thy  eyes.  • 

Chorus.     It  was  Thy  day,  sweet,  etc. 

Thyrsis. 
Winter  chid  aloud,  and  sent 

The  angry  North  to  wage  his  wars : 
The  North  forgot  his  fierce  intent. 

And  left  perfumes  instead  of  scars. 
By  those  sweet  eyes'  persuasive  powers, 
Where   he    meant    frosts    he    scattered 
flowers. 
Chorus,     By  those  sweet  eyes',  etc. 

Both. 
We  saw  Thee  in  Thy  balmy  nest, 

Young  dawn  of  our  eternal  day ; 
We  saw  Thine  eyes  break  from  the  East, 

And  chase  the  trembling  shades  away : 
We  saw  Thee,  and  we  blest  the  sight, 
We  saw  Thee  by  Thine  own  sweet  light 

TiTVRUS. 

Poor  world,  said  I,  what  wilt  thou  do 
To  entertain  this  starry  stranger  ? 

Is  this  the  best  thou  canst  bestow — 
A  cold  and  not  too  cleanly  manger  ? 

Contend,  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 

To  fit  a  bed  for  this  huge  birth. 

Chorus,     Contend,  the  powers,  etc. 

Thyrsis. 
Proud  world,  said  I,  cease  your  contest, 

And  let  the  mighty  babe  alone ; 
The  phoenix  builds  the  phoenix'  nest, 

Love's  architecture  is  His  own. 
The   babe,   whose   birth   embraves   this 
mom. 


Made  His  own  bed  ere  He  was  bom. 
Chorus,     The  babe,  whose  birth,  etc. 

TiTYRUS. 

I  saw  the  curl'd  drops,  soft  and  slow, 
Come  hovering  o'er  the  place's  head, 

Off'ring  their  whitest  sheets  of  snow 
To  furnish  the  fair  infant's  bed. 

Forbear,  said  I,  be  not  too  bold, 

Your  fleece  is  white,  but  'tis  too  cold. 

Thyrsis. 

I  saw  th'  obsequious  seraphim 
Their  rosy  fleece  of  fire  bestow, 

For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wings, 
Since  Heaven  itself  lies  here  below. 

Well  done,  said  I ;  but  are  you  sure 

Your  down,  so  warm,  will  pass  for  pure  ? 
Chorus,     Well  done,  said  I,  etc. 

Both. 

No,  no,  your  King's  not  yet  to  seek 
Where  to  repose  His  royal  head  ; 

See,  see  how  soon  His  new-bloom'd  cheek 
'Twixt  mother's  breasts  is  gone  to  bed. 

Sweet  choice,  said  we,  no  way  but  so, 

Not  to  lie  cold,  yet  sleep  in  snow  1 
Chorus,     Sweet  choice,  said  we,  etc. 

Full  Chorus. 

Welcome  all  wonders  in  one  sight  i 

Eternity  shut  in  a  span  I 
Summer  in  winter  1  day  in  night  I 

Chorus. 

Heaven  in  earth  I  and  God  in  man  1 

Great  little  one.  whose  all-embracing  birth 

Lifts  earth  to  Heaven,  stoops  Heaven  to 

earth  I 

Welcome,  tho'  nor  to  gold,  nor  silk. 
To  more  than  Caesar's  birthright  is : 

Two  sister  seas  of  virgin's  milk. 
With  many  a  rarely  temper'd  kiss, 

That  breathes   at   once   both  maid   and 
mother. 

Warms  in  the  one,  cools  in  the  other. 

She  sings  Thy  tears  asleep,  and  dips 
Her  kisses  in  Thy  weeping  eye  ; 

She  spreads  the  red  leaves  of  Thy  lips. 
That  in  their  buds  yet  blushing  lie. 

She  'gainst  those  motiier  diamonds  tries 

The  points  of  her  young  eagle's  eyes. 

Welcome — tho'  not  to  those  gay  flies, 
Gilded  i'  th'  beams  of  earthly  kings, 
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Slippery  souls  in  smiling  eyes — 

But    to    poor    shepherds,    homespun 

things, 
Whose  wealth's  their  flocks,  whose  wit's 

to  be 
Well  read  in  their  simplicity. 

Yet,  when  young  April's  husband  show'rs 
Shall  bless  the  fruitful  Maia's  bed, 

We'll  bring  the  first-born  of  her  flowers, 
To  kiss  Thy  feet,  and  crown  Thy  head. 


To  Thee,  dread  Lamb  I  whose  love  must 
keep 
The  shepherds  while  they  feed  their 
sheep. 

To  Thee,  meek  Majesty,  soft  King 
Of  simple  graces  and  sweet  loves  I 

Each  of  us  his  lamb  will  bring, 
Elach  his  pair  of  silver  doves ! 

At  last,  in  fire  of  Thy  fair  eyes. 

Ourselves  become  our  own  best  sacrifice  I 


THE    ABOLITION    OF   THE    HOUSE    OF 

LORDS 

BY  W.  DE  WITT    HYDE 

PRESIDBNT   OP  BOWDOIN   COLLBOB 


UNDER  this  title  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  political  problem  of  our 
English  cousins  ;  but  to  the 
American  House  of  Lords  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1910  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  American  House  of  Lords  I  do  not 
mean  the  Senate,  though  individual  Sen- 
ators are  its  most  effective  agents.  I 
refer  to  the  rapidly  increasing  group  of 
men,  hereditary  through  incorporation, 
who  determine  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  decree  how  much  we  shall  pay 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
how  much  we  shall  pay  in  bounty  to  them- 
selves. 

First  let  me  state  my  economic  creed.  I 
am  a  moderate  protectionist.  If  I  were 
in  England,  where  the  dumping  of  the 
surplus  products  of  other  nations  is  de- 
moralizing domestic  industry;  where  a 
tariff  could  be  utilized  to  bind  the  colonies 
to  the  Empire  ;  and  where  the  making  of 
the  Budget  by  the  Ministry,  with  adoption 
or  rejection  but  not  amendment  in  Parlia- 
ment reduces  opportunity  for  log-roUing 
to  a  minimum,  I  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  programme  of  protection. 

In  our  own  country  I  should  regard  a 
sudden  and  radical  reversion  to  free  trade 
as  foolish,  treacherous,  and  disastrous. 
We  arp  committed  to  the  policy  of  im- 
porting, on  the  whole,  the  workers  rather 
than   their   works.     I    do    not  object  to 


paying  whatever  taxes  the  Government 
needs.  I  do  not  object,  if  the  benefits  of 
diversified  industry  require  and  warrant  it, 
to  paying  ten  times  the  amount  of  my 
taxes  in  bounty  to  protected  manufac- 
tures. 

Where  I  draw  the  line  beyond  which  I 
refuse  to  go  in  support  of  protection  is 
precisely  where  the  English  Liberals  are 
drawing  it  in  opposition  to  their  House  of 
Lords.  They  deny  the  right  of  a  group 
of  interested  landlords  to  determine  what 
taxes  the  English  people  shall  pay  and 
what  exemptions  from  taxation  shall  be 
granted. 

Our  House  of  Lords  is  not  made  up  of 
landlords,  but  of  steel  lords,  woolen  lords, 
cotton  lords,  lumber  lords,  and,  as  the 
latest  creation,  zinc  lords.  The  amount 
of  taxes  and  bounties  on  steel,  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  lumber  and  zinc,  is  de- 
termined for  us,  not  by  a  responsible  Min- 
istry as  in  England,  but  by  these  Lords, 
through  the  influence  they  can  exert  on 
individual  members  of  Congress ;  still  more 
through  the  pressure  they  bring  to  bear 
on  Senate  and  House  Committees ;  and 
most  of  all  by  their  power  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  Committee  of  Conference  which, 
subject  to  the  votes  of  their  colleagues 
and  the  Presidential  veto,  practically  de- 
termines what  the  tariff  shall  be. 

Under  such  conditions  a  tariff  becomes, 
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not  a  careful  adjustment  of  revenue  to 
estimated  expenditure,  modified  by  a 
sdentific  comparison  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  but  a  result- 
ant of  what  each  producer  wants,  plus 
what  all  are  willing  to  give  each  other  to 
secure  support  for  their  own  demands. 

For  instance,  when  the  President  sent 
his  demand  for  a  reduction  on  lumber  to 
the  recent  Committee  of  Conference,  Mr. 
Aldrich  announced  that,  if  that  was  an 
ultimatum,  the  whole  bill  was  at  an  end ; 
the  Conference  did  nothing  for  six  hours, 
until  one  of  the  conferees,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  himself  a  lumber  man,  went 
out  and  labored  with  the  representatives  of 
the  lumber  interests,  induced  them  to 
withdraw  their  claims,  and  reported  their 
concession  to  the  Conference  Committee ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Aldrich  said,  "  Of  course, 
if  they  jrield,  we  yield ;"  and  so,  by  grace 
of  these  Lumber  Lords,  we  pay  the  Al- 
drich-Payne  rather  than  the  Dingjey  rates 
of  tax  and  bounty  on  all  sorts  of  things. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  bounty  hid  behind 
a  tax,  a  tax  concealed  within  a  bounty ; 
and  this  its  dual  nature  is  not  altered  by 
the  fact  that  J^ounty  and  tax  are  paid  to- 
gether over  the  same  retail  counter  as 
often  as  we  buy  a  woolen  coat  or  a  cot- 
ton shirt  or  a  steel  hammer  or  a  galva- 
nized iron  kitchen  utensil. 

What  I  am  objecting  to  is  not  either  the 
tax  or  the  bounty,  or  the  mixture  of  the 
two,  or  the  amount  of  both ;  but  having 
these  things  assessed  upon  me  by  the 
very  persons  who  are  to  draw  the  bounty. 
This  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  is  a  disguised  form  of 
essentially  the  same  t3nranny  as  that  against 
which,  when  attempted  by  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  the  English  nation  is 
protesting. 

Fortunately,  the  germ  of  a  better  method 
is  in  sight  The  Tariff  Board  (our  House 
of  Lords  refused  to  let  it  be  called 
a  commission,  and  tried  ineffectually  to 
strip  it  of  a  commission's  powers),  "  prop- 
erly construed,"  enables  the  President  to 
get  the  facts  about  a  particular  schedule 
and  present  those  facts  simultaneously  to 
Congress  and  the  country. 

To  be  sure,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  one  of  the 
woolen  LordSj  Mr.  Whitman  (the  man  who 


made  information  about  "  what  I  need  " 
so  conveniently  obtainable  for  the  framers 
of  the  Dingley  Bill)  declared  that  "  com- 
parative costs  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  are  unobtain- 
able." Of  course,  if  such  information  is 
"  unobtainable,"  the  Republican  platform, 
which  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
such  facts  are  obtainable,  is  meaningless. 
Doubdess  the  facts  are  unobtainable  by 
present  methods  from  persons  interested 
in  their  concealment.  President  Taft 
evidentiy  believes  that  such  facts  are  ob- 
tainable, for  he  said  in  a  recent  speech : 
"  The  wool  schedule  is  too  high,  and  ought 
to  have  been  reduced ;  and  probably  rep- 
resents considerably  more  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production 
abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here." 
And  in  another  speech,  referring  to  the 
methods  of  tariff-making  above  described, 
he  said,  **There  ought  to  be  other  methods 
of  obtaining  the  evidence  and  reaching 
the  conclusion."  The  other  methods  are 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  country  will 
watch  eagerly  to  see  whether  he  avails 
himself  of  them. 

In  some  form  or  other  the  tariff  is 
bound  to  be  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
of  1910.  The  tariff  is  with  us,  and 
prices  are  rising  upon  us.  To  be  sure,  the 
tariff  is  only  one  of  three  causes  of  the 
alarming  rise  in  prices,  monopolistic  tend- 
encies of  both  capital  and  labor  being  the 
second,  and  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
of  the  world  through  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold  being  the  third.  But  on 
the  Democratic  stump  the  tariff  will  figure 
as  the  sole  or  chief  cause,  and  on  that 
issue  pure  and  simple  the  Democrats  are 
sure  to  win.  The  Republicans  can  hardly 
expect  to  create  a  diversion  like  the  Span- 
ish War  ;  and  this  not  being  a  Presidential 
year,  the  Democrats  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  up  a  candidate  for 
whom  independents  refuse  to  vote. 

The  only  chance  for  the  Republicans  is 
to  shift  the  issue  from  the  merely  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  tariff  to  the  political 
issue  outlined  above.  A  genuine  effort, 
with  the  help  of  the  Tariff  Board,  led  by 
the  President,  to  remove,  one  at  a  time, 
the  worst  injustices  of  the  recent  tariff 
would  be  accepted  as  a  real  though  be- 
lated fulfillment  of  party  pledges.  Noth- 
ing else  can  save  the  party  from  over- 
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whelming  defeat.  In  other  words,  the  only 
way  by  which  President  Taf t  can  hope  to 
maintain  his  party  in  power  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  support  that  such 
a  movement  would  have  and  abolish  once 
for  all  the  method  of  tariff-making  which 
has  created  and  maintains  our  present 
House  of  Lords. 

Having  begun  with  a  confession  of  my 
economic  creed,  I  will  conclude  with  a 
declaration  of  my  party  affiliations. 

Bom  and  bred  a  Republican,  I  thrice 
voted  for  Cleveland  with  all  the  ardor 
of  youthful  conviction,  twice  reluctantly 
for  McKinley,  once  enthusiastically  for 
Roosevelt,  and  once  with  mingled  doubt 
and  hope  for  Taft.  The  doubt  has  been 
neither  dispelled  nor  confirmed ;  the  hope 
has  been  neither  destroyed  nor  fulfilled. 

I  make  this  declaration  of  party  affilia- 
tion, not  because  it  is  of  any  consequence 
in  itself,  but  because  I  am  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  same 
state  of  mind,  and  who  from  now  on 
propose  to  vote  primarily  on  this  clear- 
cut  issue.  The  independent  vote,  large 
and  growing  as  it  is,  has  an  importance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  in- 
dependent in  politics  is  like  the  steersman 


in  a  boat.  He  need  not  be  as  strong  or 
heavy  as  the  men  who  row.  The  rowers 
are  the  two  great  parties,  each  with  its 
face  to  the  past,  too  often  unmindful  of 
the  port  in  their  eagerness  to  pull  each 
other  around.  The  independent  is  the 
man  facing  forward  with  his  eye  upon  the 
port,  who,  with  little  strength  exerted, 
by  giving  his  help  now  to  this  side,  now 
to  that,  determines  where  the  boat  shall 
go. 

On  this  issue  of  the  political  bearings 
of  the  tariff  there  are  enough  independ- 
ents (50,000  voted  in  the  recent  Massa- 
chusetts State  election,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  leading  economic  demand 
had  been  granted,  and  that  the  Republi- 
can party  set  out  to  dodge  the  tariff  issue 
altogether),  especially  in  all  the  great 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  to  turn  the 
scales  in  favor  of  whatever  party  shall 
most  promptly  and  effectively  take  meas- 
ures to  remove  the  power  of  assessing 
taxes  and  bestowing  bounties  from  the 
hands  of  interested  parties  and  their  vir- 
tual appointees,  and  restore  it,  at  least  in 
its  initial  and  advisory  stages,  to  the  peo- 
ple, acting  through  their  President  and 
his  expert  advisers. 


MELANCHOLIA   AND   THE  SILENT 

WOMAN 

BY  EDWINA  STANTON  BABGOGK 


ONE  of  the  famous  engravings  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  which  has,  it  is 
said,  roused  endless  speculation, 
is  that  entitled  "  Melancholia."  The 
meaning  of  it  remains  to  this  day  an 
unsolved  enigma. 

"  The  picture,"  to  quote  Mr.  Edwin 
Wiley,  "reveals  the  figure  of  a  robed 
woman  with  widespread  wings,  bearing 
keys  and  a  purse  at  her  girdle,  her  head 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  spleenwort. 
She  is  gazing,  with  the  look  betokening  a 
wearied  brain,  across  a  dark  and  sullen 
sea.  At  her  feet  sleeps  a  great  wolf- 
hound, while  near  her  an  unhappy-looking 
Cupid  makes  marks  upon  a  slate.     Scat- 


tered about  the  woman  are  the  tools  of 
carpentry  and  other  crafts,  mingled  with 
apparatus  for  necromancy  and  alchemy. 
A  ladder,  apparentiy  rising  from  nowhere 
and  lea(ing  to  nowhere,  stands  near  a 
great  block  of  stone  hewn  into  a  strange 
shape.  Around  the  base  oi  the  monu- 
mental structure,  just  behind  the  winged 
figure,  hangs  an  hour-glass,  a  magic 
square,  empty  balances,  and  a  silent  bell. 
In  the  far  background,  lit  by  the  light 
from  a  rainbow  and  a  fearful  comet,  a 
dead  and  dreary  waste  of  water  laps  the 
wharves  of  a  deserted  city.  Across  the 
strangely  lighted  sky  flies  a  horrible  bat- 
like creature,  both  demon  and  beast,  bear- 
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ing  a  scroll  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 
legend,  *  Melancholia.' " 

To-day  the  people  of  this  remarkable 
century  are  contemplating  with  undis- 
guised interest  the  century  figurehead — 
the  resolute  exponent  of  the  "Woman 
Movement."  It  is  a  figurehead  which, 
even  to  the  coolest  and  most  unbiased 
mind,  must,  in  its  greed  for  power, 
intensity  of  .aggression,  and  display  of  the 
symbols  of  knowledge,  typify  the  "  Melan- 
cholia." In  contrast  to  this  figurehead 
there  is  slowly  coming  under  •  general 
observation  another  type — a  t3rpe  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called 
the  type  of  the  "  Silent  Woman." 

The  Silent  Woman  is  not  necessarily 
"  silent "  except  in  her  attitude — tentative, 
inarticulate,  unconvinced,  as  opposed  to 
the  aggressive  assurance  of  Melancholia. 
She  is  the  type  which  for  a  great  many 
years  the  worid  has  accepted  the  most 
thankfully,  cherished  the  most  faithfully, 
obeyed  the  most  implicitly.  She  is  the 
woman  who  sits  opposite  us  at  the  break- 
fast table ;  the  one  who  smiles  up  at  us 
with  the  child  on  her  breast;  the  one 
whose  handsome  face  and  form  we  admire 
in  the  Sunday  Supplement ;  the  one  who, 
laughing,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  flings  us 
a  smile  as  she  dances  by ,  and  that  one 
who,  passing  in  the  fine  raiment  of  the 
stenographer's  wage,  compels  our  awed 
comment. 

The  Silent  Woman  is  not,  however, 
any  longer  the  "  woman  of  to-day."  In 
spite  of  herself  she  has  become  merely 
the  woman  of  the  present,  living  her  life 
upon  the  solid  foundations  of  the  woman 
of  the  past  She  is  as  yet  womanhood, 
not  woman.  She  is  as  yet  incorporated 
into  no  "  Equal  Rights  "  sisterhood,  as  yet 
unidentified  with  any  organization  oppos- 
ing that  sisterhood.  She  is  still  standing 
by  the  fireside,  under  the  roof-tree,  looking 
about  her  at  her  tottering  household  gods, 
and  asking  herself  and  her  friends  ques- 
tions—questions that  have  been  made 
vital  to  her  by  the  activities  and  enthusi- 
asms of  Melancholia. 

With  the  comparatively  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  the  rank  and  file  of  women  to  the 
presence  of  a  new  irritant  has  come  the 
equally  sudden  realization  of  the  ap- 
proach of  classification-stigma,  which, 
courted  or  uncourted,  is  to  many  puzzling, 


unedifying.  Society,  it  would  seem,  is 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — Melan- 
cholias and  Silent  Women — with  very 
little  promise  of  anything  more  dignified 
than  subsequent  subdivisions.  In  its 
insistence  it  may  come  to  be  disturbing ; 
in  its  challenge  it  is  inevitable.  "  What  " 
— current  comment  has  almost  sloganized 
the  phrase — **  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?" 

The  Silent  Woman,  moving  about  in 
her  legitimate  pleasures,  her  legitimate 
duties,  finds  herself  continually  encoun- 
tered, interrogated,  embarrassed  by  the 
Melancholias.  The  Silent  Woman  is  not 
permitted  to  pursue  her  benighted  way 
unargued;  Melancholia  sees  to  that. 
Bright  in  her  wonderful  chain-armor  of 
"statistics,"  mighty  in  her  panoply  of 
"proofs,"  her  impassroned  arguments 
and  theses,  she  advances.  Melancholia's 
quiver  is  full  of  arrows — some  poisoned, 
some  not — which  she  uses  advisedly. 
More  and  more  boldly,  more  and  more, 
as  she  feels  sure  of  herself,  dominant  and 
aggressive,  comes  this  figurehead  woman, 
looking  into  the  Silent  Woman's  eyes 
and  asking  her  troublesome  question. 
"  What  " — sometimes  her  voice  is  twit- 
ting, sometimes  worried,  often  flattering 
and  tempting,  more  often,  to  the  trained 
ear  and  the  prophetic  heart,  terrible  and 
fatalistic — "  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?" 

It  is  a  curious  social  study,  a  thing  for 
more  comment  than  has  yet  been  made, 
more  attention  than  "has  yet  been  given — 
the  pathetic  and  helpless  position  of  the 
Silent  Woman.  She  finds  herself  in 
more  than  an  academic  sense  "unpre- 
pared," she  finds  herself  in  every  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  psychic  sense  at  bay. 

At  first  she  turns  to  men  for  help. 
True,  this  is  only  instinctive,  and  because 
in  times  past  she  has  had  the  crude  efforts 
of  men,  if  not  their  brilliant  success,  at 
helping  her.  But  the  men,  slightiy  ob- 
tuse, answer  her  with  arguments  that  even 
to  her  untrained  logic  seem  selfish,  a  littie 
wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Silent  Woman,  however,  under- 
stands. Man  is  her  husband,  her  brother, 
her  friend.  She  knows  him  for  what  he 
is  :  loyal,  simple,  as  devoted  as  he,  being 
human,  can  be.  But  he  is  not  expressing 
sentiments  broad  enough  to  be  typical  of 
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his  age.  He  has  not  realized  things. 
He  has  been  working  so  hard  to  give 
her  and  her  children  a  home  that  the 
Woman  Movement  and  its  issues  have 
come  upon  him  unawares;  he  does  not 
know  it  for  what  it  is. 

The  Silent  Woman  has  for  years  sat  at 
a  feast  of  books  and  magazines ;  a  veri- 
table barbecue  of  human  intelligence,  such 
as  years  ago  was  undreamed  of.  Like 
Melancholia,  superficially,  hastily,  she  has 
connoted  the  progress  of  the  world,  the 
increasing  powers  and  opportunities"  of 
mankind.  She  is  familiar  with  at  least  the 
scare-head  outlines  of  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  conditions,  the  need 
of  reforms,  the  fluctuating  systems,  poli- 
cies, and  theories  that  keep  mankind 
agog. 

She  is  disposed  to  find  in  this  wide- 
spread serum,  this  dropsical  excitement  of 
"  general  information,"  much  of  the  ex- 
planation for  the  swelled  tissue  of  feminine 
ambition.  She  knows  that  there  is  no 
impudence  like  the  impudence  of  precoc- 
ity, no  restlessness  like  unto  undisciplined 
mental  restlessness.  She  concludes  that 
the  Woman  Movement  is  not  merely  the 
personal  abnormality  of  one  or  two  brilliant 
Melancholiae ;  not  even  the  result  of  the 
very  evident  love  of  notoriety  of  the  few ; 
but  a  perfectly  helpless,  unconscious,  all- 
dominating  restiessness  of  the  mass. 

The  Silent  Woman  takes  up  this  rest- 
lessness, she  searches  it  through  and 
through,  she  analyzes  it  as  only  a  woman 
can. 

She  recalls  a  certain  mysterious  poem 
in  **  Richard  Feverel,"  where  Meredith,  in 
a  subtle  delineation  of  the  "  woman  mo- 
tive," portrays  the  endless  wanderings  of 
the  woman  who  was  always  "  seeking  for 
something."  She  reminds  herself  of  the 
ending  of  Goethe's  "  Faust " — "  das  ewig 
weiblichey  She  reviews  the  blind  response 
of  heroines  and  martyrs  to  the  voice 
within,  recurring  with  a  thrill  to  an  age 
when  the  New  Hope,  the  Promise,  was 
bom  of  woman.  The  Silent  Woman  feels 
her  heart  beat  quicker,  remembering  many 
instances  of  women  as  sacred  vessels, 
grails  holding  liberty,  chalices  holding 
hope.  Perhaps,  then,  this  new  movement 
is  inevitable.  Shall  a  Silent  Woman  take 
it  up  as  destiny,  as  calling?    Is  Melan- 


cholia the  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  '7 

After  a  while  the  Silent  Woman  does 
something  desperate.  She  invites  one  of 
the  Melancholiae  to  sit  by  her  fireside  and 
talk  it  over  with  her. 

"That  is  right,"  she  is  encouraged. 
"  I  see  you  are  becoming  convinced  at 
last.  Just  think  what  a  new  world  is  open- 
ing to  you  1  In  a  few  years  you  will  be 
voting  for  the  measures  you  want  put 
through,  just  like  a  man.  You  will  meet 
all  men  on  their  own  ground.  You  will 
restrict  undue  taxation  of  your  own  prop- 
erty, you  will  be  able  to  spend  your  own 
money,  you  can  have  a  voice  in  public 
matters,  you  can  keep  out  of  politics 
every  corrupt  element,  you  can  help  the 
*  Cause  of  Women.'  " 

The  Silent  Woman  raises  her  eyebrows. 
She  is  as  yet  a  little  vague  about  that 
"  Cause." 

"  That  would  be  very  nice,"  she  agrees 
politely.  "But— after  that?  Should  I 
be  likely  to  end  there  ?  Shouldn't  I  want 
something  else  to  do,  after" — ^the  Silent 
Woman  permits  herself  a  smile — "  after  I 
had  achieved  all  these  things  ?" 

"  Then  you  can  go  regularly  into  poli- 
tics," replies  the  enthusiastic  Melancholia. 
"  Think  of  the  distinction,  the  power  such 
a  life  will  give  you  1  Think  of  the  purity 
of  politics,  if  we  were  to  have  a  woman 
President,  women  judges,  women  diplo- 
mats and  Senators !" 

The  Silent  Woman  regards  her  counter- 
type  thoughtfully. 

"  Melancholia,"  she  says  at  last,  "  Mel- 
ancholia, look  here.  I'm  not  so  sure 
about  all  that,  do  you  know  ?  I  know  I 
couldn't  be  a  judge.  When  I  go  to  the 
theater,  and  the  reckless  lover  runs  away 
with  the  married  heroine,  I  never  S)rmpa- 
thize  with  the  worthy  but  unattractive 
husband.  Pooh!  I  sympathize  with 
those  two  people  who  are  breaking  laws  I 
I  always  hope  they'll  get  away  to  their 
lovely  villa  in  Italy.  When  I  hear  of  a 
young  fellow  going  to  be  hung  for  a  foul 
crime,  I  lie  awake  all  night  thinking — ^not 
of  his  crime — but  of  his  young  hopeless 
eyes  staring  into  the  dark  of  his  prison 
cell;  his  mother,  pale,  agonized,  start- 
ing up  at  the  tolling  of  the  dawn  of  his 
last  day.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  me,  I  do 
believe,  the  thing  that  makes  me  patient 
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when  the  children  are  impossible  or  my 
husband  is — trying;  but,  I  ask  you,  is 
that  a  good  quality  for  a  judge  ?  As  for 
purifying  politics — my  Uncle  Ben  is  in 
politics,  and  he  is  so  good  to  me  that 
even  if  I  knew  he  was  a  villain  and  a  cut- 
throat I'd  vote  for  his  measures." 

"All  those  things  are  simply  because 
you've  been  educated  on  an  emotional 
basis,"  returns  Melancholia  briskly. 
"  Read  up  a  little — some  biology,  history, 
ethics.  Some  of  the  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda helps.  Read  what  the  women  of 
to-day  intend  for  the  women  of  to-mor- 
row. Understand  what  women  have  been 
and  what  they  are  going  to  be —  Oh,  it's 
glorious  I" 

But  the  Silent  Woman  cannot  see  it  in 
that  way.  She  wonders  if  these  Melan- 
choliae.  realize  all  that  must  be  sacrificed — 
things  that,  by  mighty  majestic  laws  which 
no  man  or  woman  ever  made,  were  given 
women  to  keep  and  guard.  She  pre- 
vizualizes  a  dead,  cold  body,  a  mechani- 
cal mentality,  with  the  woman's  nature 
plucked  out  of  it,  yet  bearing  an  outward 
likeness  to  woman.  She  is  reminded  of 
a  ladder  "  rising  from  nowhere  and  lead- 
ing nowhere." 

"  I  want  to  feel  and  love — yes,  even  to 
hate,"  she  declares  stoutly. 

"  Love  away,  but  not  like  a  selfish, 
untutored,  atavistic  savage,"  retorts  her 
mentor.    ' 

"  Well,  but  " — the  Silent  Woman  feels 
it  necessary  to  be  apologetic — "  I  mean 
that  I  prefer  putting  all  my  energies  into 
the  solution  of  things  that  are  still  problems 
with  me:  the  education  and  rearing  of 
my  children,  the  perpetuation  of  ideal 
family  relations,  the  right  interpretation  of 
married  life — all  those  things  so  impossi- 
ble to  perfect,  so  hard  to  consummate, 
but,  oh,  so  bitter  to  lose  !  Have  women 
made  such  brilliant  successes  of  these 
duties  that  they  are  now  ready  to  abandon 
them  ?  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  give 
them  up." 

For  answer  the  other  searches  her  with 
scientific  eyes.  "  My  dear,  undeveloped 
woman  !"  comes  her  cool  answer.  "  Give 
them  up?  Who  wants  you  to?  Why, 
this  very  paper  I  want  you  to  sign  is  one 
that  will  influence  the  welfare  of  family 
life." 

It  is  a  hard  fight  between  these  two. 


The  more  so  because  the  Silent  Woman 
is  fighting  sincerely,  desperately,  untrain- 
edly,  with  a  dumb,  fateful  sense  of  grave 
issues  at  stake  ;  and  Melancholia,  in  spite 
of  technical  training,  is  unconsciously, 
almost  innocentiy,  fighting  theatrically  with 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  to  carry  "  points  " 
which  are  not  always  truths,  and  to  win 
applause  from  an  indiscriminate  gallery. 
The  Silent  Woman  is  aware  of  this  weak- 
ness of  sex ;  she  puts  her  finger  on  it. 

"If  I  once  got  going,"  she  confesses, 
"I'd  never  be  satisfied  with  reforms ;. 
neither  would  you,  Melancholia.  We'd 
become  obsessed  with  our  own  impor- 
tance. We'd  be  sure,  in  some  exaltation  of 
motive,  to  lose  sight  of  the  really  impor- 
tant and  practical  issue.  Oh,  a  few  have 
achieved,  I  know.  They  were  abnormal, 
individual;  made  so  by  inherited  force, 
and  trained  by  great  perceptions  to  un- 
derstand the  use  of  power.  They  were 
strong  epough  to  create  their  own  current, 
and  they  swam  smoothly  enough  in  it. 
Each  one  of  them  was  the  prophetess  of 
her  time,  and  did  her  work  well ;  but — " 
the  Silent  Woman  hesitates. 

"  Weil  ?"  Melancholia  is  superbly  pa- 
tient with  the  weak-minded.  "  Well,  what 
of  it  ?  We  are  speaking,  not  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  of  the  future.  There  are  now 
not  one  but  many  prophetesses.  We 
Melancholiae  are  possessed  of  a  depth  and 
dream  of  desire  that  unifies  us.  We  are 
now,  newly  exploited  by  journals  and 
magazines,  a  political  force.  May  we  not 
use  our  finer  qualities  here  ?  Our  unut- 
terable tenderness  for  the  weak — is  it  not 
manifested  in  our  work  for  women  and 
children  ?  Our  courage,  our  purity,  our 
sv/ift  intelligence — are  they  not  shown  in 
our  quiet  reception  of  ridicule  and  insult  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  shut  out  such  traits 
from  the  political  life  ?  Cannot  you  see 
how  we  shall  constitute  a  new  force, 
which,  released  by  the  franchise  from  its 
stagnation,  will  make  us  politically  and 
economically — as  we  have  been  socially — 
the  clear  stream  that  purifies  the  Augean 
stable  ?" 

The  Silent  Woman  looks  sympathetic- 
ally at  her. 

"  It  is  not  your  motive  that  alarms  me," 
she  explains.  "  Heaven  knows  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  woman's  motive.  The 
world  knows  the  futility  of  it  I     I  protest, 
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not  at  your  desire  to  improve,  but  at  the 
way  you  take  to  do  it — ^your  ardent  as- 
sumption of  the  unanalyzed  burden.  It 
is  as  if  my  Ktde  girl  were  to  dean  house 
in  my  absence,  and  succeeded  in  upset- 
ting everything  and  never  getting  it  to 
rights  again.  Temperamentally,  just  how 
will  suffrage  affect  you  ?  I  presume  you 
admit  the  fundamental  qualities  that  con- 
trol and  influence  sex.  I  presume  you 
do  not  ignore  primal  instincts  and  primal 
passions.  Perhaps  you  hope  in  time  to 
dislodge  these  things  from  their  home  in 
the  human  frame.  (I  often  wonder  if  the 
Melancholias  discount  these  influences,  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  some  day  cease 
to  exist.  I  often  wonder  just  how  far 
they  carry  the  theory  of  their  non-exist- 
ence.) But  as  long  as  they  do  exist — 
picture  to  yourself  the  confusion,  the  utter 
confusion !" 

"  You  mean  ?"  Melancholia  is  inter- 
ested. 

"  Think  of  us  two,  for  instance,  con- 
trolling rival  newspapers.  Should  we  ever 
be  disciplined  enough  to  maintain  even 
superficial  dignity  ?  Think  of  our  pas- 
sions let  loose,  our  tongues  uncurbed  I 
The  expression  *  lady '  has  for  years 
stood  between  us  and  unthinkable  small- 
ness.  We  have  never  had  (openly)  to  do 
with  rancor,  slander,  blackmail ;  with  the 
snatching,  challenge,  backbiting,  and 
sneering  that  form  the  public  man's  daily 
meat.  You  and  I  know  men  whose  hearts 
have  been  broken  by  it,  but  who  have 
met  it  with  calmness  and  firmness.  Could 
we  do  so  ?" 

"  I  think  we  could  improve  all  that," 
argues  Melancholia  ;  "  we*d  do  away  with 
it.  Women  wouldn't  be  so  terrible  and 
violent,  women  would  be  always  aiming 
for  the  highest." 

The  Silent  Woman  smiles.  "  You  can't 
be  simple  enough  to  believe  that  we  women 
are  really,  by  nature,  better  than  men  ? 
We've  been  shielded  from  our  own  worst, 
held  back  by  merciful  conventions  and 
unwritten  laws,  from  all  that  is  low  and 
mean  and  violent  in  ourselves,  as  well  as 
from  all  that  is  black  and  craven  and  vile 
in  the  world.  But,  drunk  with  power, 
what  would  shield  us  from  each  other,  if 
indeed,  from  the  storm  and  stress,- our 
very  physical  natures  did  not  collapse  ?" 

Melancholia's    smile    is   tolerant    and 


mysterious.  "We  don't  need  to  worry 
about  that,  just  yet,  do  we  ?"  she  returns, 
good-naturedly.  "Anyway,  I  must  be 
going ;  but,  first,  you  dear,  clever,  obsti- 
nate, adorable  thii^,  do  sign  this  paper." 

The  Silent  Woman  reads  the  paper, 
slowly,  carefully.     Then  she  looks  up. 

"If  I  support  this  paper,"  she  says, 
"  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  home  life  as  woman's  chief 
vocation — ^which  I  emphatically  do  be- 
Ueve." 

"  But  how  can  you.  Honey?"  she  is 
delicately  admonished.  "  No  woman  of 
intellect  does.  Look  at  the  home  life  f  it 
is  not  meeting  with  the  requirements  of 
the  age ;  it  is  too  narrow.  Club  life  is 
the  only  thing  now  for  women  who 
know.  You  see  signs  of  that  feeling 
everywhere ;  I  tell  you  this  is  the  New 
Age  I" 

"That  doesn't  convince  me  at  all," 
repUes  the  other.  "  The  plague-spot 
everywhere  doesn't  convince  me  of  any- 
thing but  an  infection  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  help  stamp  out.  I'm  not  going  to  call  it 
the  *  Age  of  Plagues '  and  help  it  along. 
If  the  influerue  of  the  home  is  failings  it  is 
because  energies  that  should  have  been  con- 
set  ved  to  its  development  and  suppott  have 
been  dissipated  elsewhere.  But  even  if  all 
you  say  is  true,  even  if  this  movement 
isn't  simply  the  result  of  mental  unbal- 
ance and  exaggerated  ego,  I  don't  want 
to  lose  my  head  over  it ;  I  want  to  wait 
a  little,  and  see  if  the  pendulum  won't 
swing  the  other  way." 

Melancholia  is  scornful.  "Truth  re- 
mains fixed.  We  women  are  for  the  first 
time  alive,  awake  1  We  see  our  respon- 
sibilities. We  are  doing  our  duty.  We 
lose  ourselves,  we  sink  our  preferences 
and  individualities  in  our  convictions." 

But  she  is  stoutly  contradicted  by  the 
woman  at  the  fireside. 

"  That  is  your  fetish,  your  theory,  your 
war-cry;  but  it  is  practically  untrue. 
Your  propaganda  has  taken,  is  taking, 
women  out  of  their  seclusion;  Iheir  ab- 
sorption in  great  duties  has  made  them 
utterly  discontented  with  their  vocations, 
domestic  and  natural;  has  developed  their 
individual  ambitions  so  that  they  marry  for 
position;  has  distorted  their  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  human  happiness  and 
dvic  obligation ;  has  overemphasized  their 
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need  for  careers.  All  your  literature  fos- 
ters that  intense  individualism.  Your 
women's  clubs,  while  they  aifect  gener- 
ous, disinterested,  democratic  intercourse, 
are  in  reality  developing  an  ultra-fastidious 
and  jealous  exdusiveness ;  these  same 
clubs  are  doing  away  with  the  ideal  of  the 
home,  the  ideal  of  the  best  instincts  in 
men,  the — "  The  Silent  Woman  breaks 
off.  She  stares  into  the  fire.  What  silent 
burnt-offerings  keep  a  hearth-flame  going 
few  Silent  Women  care  to  tell;  they  show 
like  stigmata  in  soul,  hands,  and  feet 
the  sufferings,  the  fastings,  the  vigils,  that 
keep  that  spark  alight.  The  ideal  of  the 
home  was  not  made  without  tears,  cannot 
be  maintained  without  tears.  But  the 
thing,  by  all  the  chronicles  of  the  ages,  is 
worth  fighting  for.  The  Silent  Women 
will  fight  for  it. 

Melancholia  goes  on  arguing,  but  the 
other  sits  there,  shaking  her  head.  She 
feels  tongue-tied,  stupid,  of  a  past  age, 
but  she  is  unconvinced.  She  knows 
what  must  be  some  of  the  results  follow- 
ing the  entrance  of  enfranchised  women 
into  club  and  public  life;  what  frightful 
natural  penalties  must  be  paid  for  the 
assumption  of  intense  mental  responsi- 
bilities. The  children,  the  home,  the 
State,  the  man,  must  suffer ;  it  is  hypoc- 
risy and  evasion  to  pretend  the  contrary. 

Also  there  is  another  thing  that  troubles 
the  Silent  Woman.  Like  most  unpreju- 
diced people,  she  rather  dislikes  the  idea 
of  the  failure  of  men  as  a  sex.  Yet  she 
knows  that,  setting  aside  all  other  con-, 
siderations,  the  crowding  of  another  sex 
into  the  all  too  narrow  highways  of  wage- 
earning  has  these  results  to  fellow ; 

The  lowering  of  men's  wages. 

The  deflation  of  men's  ambitions. 

The  disillusionment  of  men. 

The  forsaking  of  the  responsibilities  of 
men. 

And,  as  the  nerveless  result  of  these 
things,  the  final  pushing  out  of  men  from 
the  social  scheme. 

"  Not  if  men  are  as  strong  as  they 
think  they  are,"  argues  Melancholia. 

**I  have  heard  it  said,"  returns  the 
Silent  Woman  gentiy,  "  that  a  man  is  as 
strong  as  some  woman  makes  him  believe 
he  is.  As  for  the  attitude  of  the  *  inde- 
pendent '  woman — oh,  it  makes  me  laugh — 
laugh^  Melancholia,  to  see  the  independ- 


ent woman  rampaging  around,  paying  for 
her  dub  privileges,  her  theater  tickets, 
her  clothes,  her  lecture  tours,  out  of  the 
money  some  poor  wretch  of  a  man  has 
made  I     Men,  the  *  oppressors — '  " 

There  is  a  moment's  silence.  Melan- 
cholia chafes  under  it.  She  is  following 
will-o'-the-wisps  these  days,  and  has  be- 
come high-strung  and  nervous  with  the 
zigzag  chase.  The  Silent  Woman  stares 
into  the  fire.  She  foresees  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  things  she  and  her  f oremothers 
have  worked  hard  to  preserve.  "Wild 
boars  "  have  "  broken  into  her  vineyard." 
Her  garden  of  life,  through  which  love 
and  hope  walked,  braving  nettles,  striving 
to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds,  nobly  caring  for 
its  simples  and  herbs,  is  to  be  destroyed. 
She  will,  hov/evcr,  make  one  last  defense. 

"  Suppose,  as  you  say  " — she  speaks 
with  lowered  voice — "  suppose  a  New  Age 
has  begun.  Suppose  mysterious  things 
we  do  not  see,  are  not  aware  of,  are  f ordng 
us  by  the  sin  of  our  own  egotism  to  obliv- 
ion. Are  you  for  complete  negation  ? 
This  demand  for  *  freedom,'  is  it  not  a 
perversion,  an  abnormal  manifestation, 
like  the  forcing  out  on  some  andent  fruit 
tree,  just  before  it  dies,  of  a  rosy  spectacle 
of  myriad  ardent  blossoms  ?  Does  it 
never  seem  to  you  that  this  feverish  insist- 
ence of  women  upon  themselves  as  a 
type  is  unnatural?  Doesn't  it  mean  a 
failure  of  fruition  ?  Don't  you  suppose 
that  those  old  countries  that  wanted  plenty 
of  men  to  fight  kept  the  women  mentally 
and  socially  subjected  for  good  reasons  ? 
Don't  you  suppose  the  Church  under- 
stands a  few  things." 

Melancholia  fidgets;  she  looks  at  her 
watch;  she  has  come  to  that  period  in 
her  development  when  she  begins  to  won- 
der if,  after  all,  a  Silent  Woman  is  really 
worth  a  Melancholia's  valuable  time. 

"  Suppose,"  pursues  the  other,  working 
it  out  for  herself — "  suppose,  with  women 
excelling,  men  should  utterly  die  out.  It 
could  happen,  couldn't  it  ?  Botany,  evo- 
lution, give  some  very  curious  examples. 
We  know  how  strong  women  are  in  some 
ways.  I  wonder  if  that  strength  was 
given  them  by  nature  to  assist  men  for 
human  continuance  ?  Suppose,  then. 
Melancholia,  that,  after  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years,  we  ourselves  should 
grow  like  men,  the  men  grow  to  be  a 
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kind  of  drones,  fewer  and  fewer  children 
came.  ■  Oh,  Melancholia,  it  sounds  trite, 
I  know ;  out  of  our  vanity  we  have  come 
to  scoff  at  old  teachings,  but  the  sum  of 
life .  proves  that  the  Christian  warning 
holds  actual  practical  truth." 

"  The— er-i-Christian  warning  ?"  Mel- 
ancholia's eyebrows  are  raised  inquiringly. 

"The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  re- 
turns the  Silent  Woman,  soberly,  "  The 
old  terrible,  personal  ego  has  been  the 
destructive  element  in  all  social  fabrics; 
in  women  it  may  destroy  the  physical 
fabric.  Too  much  forcing  will  destroy 
us.  Our  functions  will  depart,  our  right 
place  in  the  great  plan  of  Nature  will  be 
lost — ^as  plants  wither,  as  streams  dry  up, 
as  a  people  decay,  shall  we  not  so  perish 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  ?" 

Melancholia  rises,  her  face  slightly  pale. 
"  Silent  Woman,"  she  says,  commiserat- 
u^gJy»  "  I  think  you're  going  crazy  from 
having  no  career  and  talking  with  that 
narrow  husband  of  yours.  Now,  you  put 
on  your  hat  and  come  along  to  the  club 
with  me ;  I'm  going  to  give  a  talk  on  the 
congestion  problem." 

The  Silent  Woman  goes. 

When  she  comes  home,  her  husband 
smiles  interrogatively  at  her.  "  Well  ?" 
He  questions. 

The  Silent  Woman  shakes  her  head.    . 

*'  Not  yet,"  she  says.  "  I  can't  be 
^  anti,*  because  the  Melancholiae  are — 
some  of  them — the  best,  the  cleverest, 
the  bravest,  and  sometimes  the  kindest 
women  I  know.  But  I  can't  be  ^pro ' 
either,  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  I 
know  my  limitations,  and  I  know  these 
very  limitations  are  the  result  of — of — 
other  qualities,  and  when  I  cease  to  have 
those  other  qualities — God  help  me." 

Her  husband  hands  her  his  cup  to  be 
refilled.  "  GV?//,"  he  repeats  thoughtfully, 
under  his  breath,  "  G^</ — I  wonder?"  .  .  . 

The  Silent  Woman  gives  him  the  cup. 
"I  understand,"  she  says,  slowly.  "I 
know  what  you  mean — I  wonder,  too  I" 

They  sit  and  talk  far  into  the  night,  as 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  God 
behind  nature  always  talk;  not.  Heaven 
be  thanked,  as  equals,  but  as  two  beings 
endowed  with  differing  gifts  that  each 
holds  precious,  sacred,  to  the  other's  min- 


istry. When  they  grow  silent,  it  is  for  the 
hundredth  time  with  that  inestimable 
sense  of  the  Mutual  not  bom  of  the 
ballot  1 

The  Silent  Woman's  husband  soon  falls 
asleep.  To-morrow,  with  him,  comes  too 
soon,  and  he  must  work  for  the  things 
that  have  kept  him,  as  yet,  imafraid  to  go 
to  sleep. 

But  the  Silent  Woman  cannot  sleep, 
not  yet.  She  turns  from'  her  sleeping 
children.  She  goes  to  her  window  and 
looks  out  It  is  midnight.  Dark.  The 
world  seems  very  much  alone.  Above, 
in  the  black,  uncharted  sky,  sail  the 
wandering  planets.  There  hangs  the 
age-old  net  of  Destiny,  kinked  with 
tangled  stars,  buoyed  with  dead  and  alive 
worlds  that  dot  it  where  it  floats,  full  of 
its  catch  of  human  souls,  on  the  shoreless 
sea. 

The  Silent  Woman  pictures  to  herself 
"  a  dead  and  dreary  waste  of  water,  lap- 
ping the  wharves  of  a  deserted  dty ;" 
shJ  sees  the  figure  of  a  "woman  with 
widespread  wings,"  sitting  surrounded 
with  dead  symbols  of  temporal  power; 
a  mind  moping  among  its  idle  play- 
things— wrecked,  desolate,  lost  I 

Over  against  that  picture,  opposed  to 
its  shuddering  possibility,  the  Silent 
Woman  sees  another,  the  picture  of  the 
Dream  of  Continuance.  She  sees  the 
roof-tree  and  the  fireside  of  .the  home  ; 
the  faces  of  young  children,  the  faith  and 
dignity  of  men  and  women  and  state, 
promoted  by  the  old  calm,  holy  things  of 
which  she  is  regent,  martyr,  and  high 
priestess.  She  sees  the  silent  suffering  of 
women,  that  men  may  be  stronger ;  the 
courage  and  patience  of  men,  that  women 
may  be  eased ;  the  twin-soul  that  flies  on 
ahead  while  the  body  bends  to  the  yoke  1 

The  Silent  Woman  kneels.  She  prays 
to  that  mystical  Without  which  flows  from 
the  divine  through  the  human  to  the 
Eternal ;  that  Wordless  that  must  be  for- 
evermore  the  Word. 

What  if  the  phantom  of  Melancholia 
should  have  this  lasting  effect  only — that 
the  Silent  Women  all  over  the  world  fling 
passionate  arms  around  the  old  gods,  call- 
ing  on  men  and  ages  to  help  them  keep 
the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  ? 
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Those  who,  having  read  the  delightful  his- 
tory of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  a 
unique  bit  of  human  appeal  and  literary  art, 
turn  eagjerly  to  "  Little  Sister  Snow  "  will  be 
disappointed,  not  in  its  quality,  but  in  its 
lack  of  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  a  sketch, 
like  a  little  water-color,  of  a  captivating  Jap- 
anese maiden,  done  in  a  few  clever  strokes, 
but  all  over  for  the  reader  in  a  few  short 
minutes.  Some  capital  colored  illustrations 
by  a  native  Japanese  artist  add  to  its  charm. 
Why  will  not  the  author,  "  Frances  Little," 
(Mrs.  Macauley)  give  us  some  day  a  more 
fully  wrought  story  of  family  life  in  Japan  ? 
(The  Century  Company,  New  York.    $1.) 

We  continue  many  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance in  Zona  Gale's  new  book  of  tales, 
"  Friendship  Village  Love  Stories."  It  is  a 
continuance,  not  a  renewal,  of  friendship,  for 
all  the  village  women  have  now  permanent 

J)laces  in  our  hearts.  This  time  we  read  the 
ove  stories  of  the  young,  having  had  the 
sweetness  of  tried  affection  in  "  relleas  and 
Etarre."  Perhaps  the  theme  lends  itself 
more  entirely  to  the  poetic  gift  of  the  author. 
At  any  rate,  romance  in  its  most  engaging 
form  appears  and  reappears  in  the  midst  of 
capital  descriptions  of  village  festivities  and 
kindly  neighborings.  It  is  high  praise,  and 
not  too  much  to  sajr,  that  the  loving,  sym- 
•  pathetic  imderstandmg  and  true  loyalty  of 
^na  Gale's  portrayal  of  her  friends  is  more 
akin  to  the  beautiful  stories  written  by  Sara 
Ome  Jewett  than  anything  we  have  had 
since  her  death.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $1.50.) 

Elizabeth  Robins  has  treated  an  old  situa- 
tion in  fiction  with  some  skill  in  "The 
Florentine  Frame,"  but  we  are  far  from 
seconding  the  announcement  that  this  is 
"  one  of  the  real,  big  novels  of  the  time." 
There  are  good  elements  in  it,  notably  the 
drawing  of  some  of  the  minor  characters, 
and  especially  that  of  the  actual  central  figure, 
Genie,  a  realistic  portrait  of  the  obtuse  mod- 
em daughter.  The  heroine,  mother  of  Genie, 
fails  to  impress  as  deeply  as  she  would  were 
the  author's  art  more  restrained  and  mature. 
The  failure  to  meet  bravely  the  consequences 
of  misunderstanding  threatens  a  tragedy ;  and 
that  is  only  superficially  averted  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  heroine  and  a  lie  steadily 
adhered  to  by  the  hero.  The  outcome  is 
neither  noble  nor  happy.  The  author  proves 
her  ability  by  clever  and  thoughtful  reflec- 
tions upon  several  questions,  but  her  mastery 
in  artistic  work  is  not  proved  in  this  book  at 
least  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  #1.50.) 

Both  grace  of  style  and  cleverness  of 
thought  may  be  found  in  a  new  book,  "  The 
Image  of  Eve,"  by  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe. 
The  narrator^  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  is 
instinctively  mterested  in  the  possible  love 
affairs  of  ner  friends,  especially  in  those  of 
Peter  de  Koven,  the  equsOly  prized  comrade 


of  herself  and  husband.  She  relates,  with 
some  wit  and  always  with  a  light  touch, 
several  incidents  that  might  turn  out  real 
love  stories,  but  they  never  do.  The  true 
love  story,  however,  dawns  on  the  reader's 
mind  before  it  is  discovered  by  the  "  Sub- 
rikinque  "  herself.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  find  out  what  a  "  Subrikinque  "  is,  but  warn 
him  that  he  will  not  be  helped  by  a  picture, 
as  he  was  in  the  case  of  the  Jabberwock 
in  "  Alice."  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
11.25.) 

Professor  Laughlin's  "  Latter  Day  Prob" 
lems  "  is  suggestive,  but  not  conclusive  ;  that 
is,  it  will  not  be  conclusive  except  to  those 
who  have  reached  Professor  Laughlin's  con- 
clusions, and  who  welcome  his  arguments  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  their  convictions. 
To  illustrate :  In  the  first  chapter  Professor 
Laughlin  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  present  trade  unions,  which  he  says  are 
organized  to  raise  wages  by  creating  a  labor 
monopoly,  and  an  ideal  labor  union,  which 
wovdd  be  organized  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  laborers,  and  so  increase  the  economic 
value  of  their  labor.  In  fact,  the  best  labor 
unions  do  have  this  improvement  of  effi- 
ciency as  one  of  their  objects,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  our  great  centers  of  population  that 
the  most  capable  and  efficient  workingmen 
are  quite  generally  in  the  unions,  and  the 
less  efficient  and  less  capable  are  outside  of 
them,  though  of  course  there  are  many 
exceptions.  Again,  Professor  Laughlin 
assumes  that  demand  and  supply  always 
determine  the  rate  of  wages.  Demand  and 
supply  form  an  important  factor,  but  not  the 
only  factor.  Thus,  the  Steel  Corporation 
p:ives  to  its  workinemen  a  share  in  its  profits 
m  addition  to  the  highest  market  wage,  not 
because  the  Corporation  cannot  get  working- 
men  without  giving  them  a  share  of  the  prof- 
its, for  it  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so  ;  but  partly  because  the  Corporation  be- 
lieves that  it  IS  just  and  right  that  working- 
men  should  have  some  share  in  the  profits  of 
a  work  to  the  prosperity  of  which  they  have 
contributed,  and  partly  because  it  believes 
that  a  good  human  organization  is  as  impor- 
tant as  good  machinery,  and  that  interest  in 
the  work,  which  profit-sharing  stimulates,  con- 
duces to  the  creation  of  such  a  good  human 
organization.  On  the  other  hand,  every  suc- 
cessful employer  of  labor  knows  that  work- 
ingmen have  refused  to  leave  an  employment 
in  which  they  are  well  treated  when  enticed 
away  by  offer  of  larger  wages  elsewhere. 
Professor  Laughlin's  book  is  clear,  keen, 
scholarly,  suggestive ;  but  it  has  the  defect 
which  often  characterizes  the  product  of  the 
study :  it  shows  greater  familiarity  with  eco- 
nomic theories  tnan  it  does  with  the  actual 
facts  of  modem  industrial  life.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    #1.50.) 

Some  writers  obscure  their  meaning  by  the 
dullness  of  their  style.    Mr.  Barrett  Wen- 
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dell,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard,  some- 
times obscures  his  meaning  by  his  bright- 
ness. At  such  times  he  hides  beneam  a 
mask  of  flipi)anc^  a  very  serious  purpose. 
He  does  this  in  his  class-room  and  he  does 
it  in  his  books.  Many  readers,  like  many  of 
the  students  who  take  his  courses,  never  see 
anything  but  the  mask.  Those,  however, 
whether  students  under  him  or  readers  of 
his  books,  who  penetrate  the  disguise  are 
stimulated.  His  book  "The  Mystery  of 
Education."  just  published,  consists  of  four 
essays  ana  a  poem  delivered  before  audi- 
ences on  various  recent  academic  occasions. 
The  views  on  college  teaching  they  present 
are  those  of  one  who  finds  scholasticism  irk- 
some and  values  such  teaching  in  proportion 
as  it  develops  the  student's  powers  and  en- 
larges his  resources.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.25.) 

When  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  address 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Future  "  was  published 
in  the  press  last  summer  The  Outlook  made 
it  the  text  for  an  editorial,  Aug^ust  7,  1909. 
As  that  address  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers certain  expressions  of  minor  signifi- 
cance were  misquoted.  For  example,  in  some 
reports  Dr.  Eliot  was  made  to  speak  of  God 
as  "a  multiplication  of  infinities."  What 
Dr.  Eliot  actually  said  was,  "In  his  moral 
attributes,  he  [God]  is  for  every  man  the 
multiplication  to  infinity  of  all  the  noblest, 
tenderest,  and  most  potent  qualities  which 
that  man  has  ever  seen  or  imagined  in  a 
human  being."  Such  misquotations,  how- 
ever, have  not  affected  the  substance  of  the 
address.  Re-reading  the  address  in  book 
form,  we  hardly  need  do  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  our  editorial.  In  this  address 
are  passages  of  great  eloquence  and  much 
clearness  of  vision  and  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain currents  of  modem  thought;  but  also 
antitheses  that  seem  to  us  unreal  and  some 
apparent  inconsistencies,  as,  for  example: 
"  The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  perpetu- 
ate the  Hebrew  anthropomorphic  represen- 
tations of  God,"  and  "It  [the  religion  of 
the  future]  is  anthropomorphic;  but  what 
else  can  a  human  view  of  God's  personality 
be?"  Its  affirmation  of  the  immanence  of 
God  calls  for  a  mediator — not  expiatory  but 
interpretative — to  bring  the  Universal  Spirit 
within  the  understanding  of  man.  This  uni- 
versal demand  of  humanity  the"  address  ex- 
presses. It  accepts  the  ethical  and  some  of 
the  spiritual  results  of  Christianity,  but  im- 
plicitly denies  the  spiritual  power  which  has 
produced  these  results,  and  without  which 
we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  permanently 
preserved.  Q.  W.  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston.  75 
cents.) 

"  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets," 
a  collection  of  valuable  papers  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  needs  of  young  people  and 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  6iem  in 
our  restless  and  rapidly  changing  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of 
awakening  that  so  many  real  leaders  have 


given  themselves  to  the  problem  of  providing 
wholesome  play  and  recreation  to  counter- 
act the  evil  provisions  that  have  long  existed 
to  tempt  yoimg  people  eager  for  relaxation 
and  amusement  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
some  orderly  minds  to  comprehend  the  fas- 
cination that  besets  a  boy  when  a  cherry  tree 
offers  itself  to  him  for  spoliation.  But  the 
boy  knows  well  enough  what  he  feels, 
whether  he  can  explain  the  impulse  or  not 
The  same  impulse  is  met  among  the  chil- 
dren brought  before  our  Juvenile  Courts, 
and  therej  fortunately,  we  are  'learning  to 
meet  it  with  wisdom.  Miss  Addams  does 
not  elaborate  the  condition  and  leave  it  in 
the  air.  She  recognizes  the  difficulties,  is 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  growing  danger 
of  neglect,  and  ofEers  suggestions  and  reme- 
dies tor  the  bettering  of  the  situation.  "  The 
Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets  "  is  con- 
tinually showing  itself  through  newspaper 
reports.  The  hour  arrived  long  ago  when  it 
should  have  been  met  with  earnest  purpose. 
Now,  to  a  degree,  we  are  alive,  and  surely 
the  work  of  sensible  men  and  women  will  be 
effective.  We  do  not  yet  realize  that  our 
industrial  development  cannot  continue  un- 
less we  care  for  the  young  workers  who 
throne^  our  streets,  mere  boys  and  girls,  and 
turn  their  eager  strength  into  rip^ht  channels. 
As  Miss  Addams  points  out,  it  is  only  in  the 
modem  city  that  men  have  concluded  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  municipality 
to  provide  for  the  insatiable  desire  for  play. 
So  that  is  left  in  ignoble  hands  to  be  minr 
istered  to  with  disastrous  results.  She  gives 
many  incidents  that  prove  the  folly  and 
short-sightedness  of  our  neglect  The  cheap 
theaters,  the  vulgar  dance  hall,  the  open 
saloon,  all  entice  boys  and  girls  from  the 
almost  as  dangerous  street.  In  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  theaters  in  Chicago  open 
one  Sunday  night  it  was  found  that  the 
leading  theme  in  the  majority  of  them  was 
revenge.  A  vulgar  type  of  music  and  a 
debased  form  of  dramatic  art  are  the  only 
amusements  open  to  most  of  the  young 
wage-earners  in  our  cities.  In  her  closing 
chapter  Miss  Addams  calls  upon  already 
established  agencies,  religious  and  educa- 
tional, to  take  up  the  work,  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities not  now  clearly  realized.  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  here  the  serious  worth  of 
this  practical  discussion  of  a  menacing  evil, 
but  it  will  be  an  equal  impossibility  for  any 
true  lover  of  his  brother  to  remain  inactive 
after  reading  these  glowing  and  solemn  ap- 
peals. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.25.) 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  realize 
that  when  they  attend  a  concert  they  do  not 
have  the  high  enjoyment  they  mi^ht  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  listen  for.  And  a 
^eat  many  of  these,  because  they  do  not 
fully  enjoy  music  which  they  know  is  ac- 
counted beautiful,  conclude  that  they  are 
"  not  musical,"  that  they  are  somehow  con- 
stitutionally deficient,  that  they  have  not 
"  musical  ears.''    The  real  difficulty  is  not  in 
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the  ear,  but  in  the  mind.  The  ear  is  sensi- 
tive enough,  but  the  mind  is  untrained. 
Such  listeners  as  these  constitute  a  large 
proportion  in  any  concert  audience.  They 
take  refuge  in  the  common  saying,  "  I  know 
what  I  like,"  and  are  content  to  let  the  rest 
go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  need  not  be 
thus  limited.  If  a  listener  of  this  sort  could 
have  somebody  who  knows  about  music  act 
as  a  ^de,  sit  by  his  side,  and  point  out  to 
him  me  beauty  that  exists  in  tne  structure 
of  the  music,  in  tiie  adaptation  of  the  mate- 
rial for  the  effects  obtained,  and  in  adequate 
expression  of  feeling,  he  would  find  his 
pleasure  immeasurably  hei^^htened.  Such  a 
listener  can  find  a  guide  hke  this  in  a  book 
by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  Its  title  seems 
to  limit  its  usefmness.  It  is  called  **  A  Child's 
Guide  to  Music,"  but  it  is  in  fact  a  guide 
that  any  listener  would  find  illuminating  and 
that  even  professional  critics  of  music^  per- 
formances mieht  read  profitably.  It  first 
tells  what  the  dements  of  music  are  and  the 
principles  which  govern  the  use  of  those  ele- 
ments in  musical  structure :  then  it  takes  up 
in  turn  the  piano,  the  orcnestra,  the  opera, 
and  characteristic  features  of  music  heard  at 
a  pianoforte  recital,  an  orchestral  concert, 
and  an  operatic  performance.  Readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  recognize  in  some  of  Uie  earlier 
chapters  the  substance  of  five  articles  on 
"The  Enjoyment  of  Music"  which  Mr. 
Mason  recently  contributed  to  The  Outlook. 
No  'writer  on  musical  subjects  is  sounder  in 
his '  judgments,  clearer  in  his  thinking,  or 
more  successful  in  the  expression  of  his  laeas 
than  Mr.  Mason.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25.) 

Another  book  by  Mr.  Mason  which  has 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
"  Guide  to  Music,"  and  which  forms  a  capital 
supplement  to  it,  is  his  small  volume  on 
"The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What 
They  Do."  In  this  he  describes  first  the 
orchestra  as  a  whole,  then  in  turn  its  compo- 
nent choirs — the  string,  the  wood-wind,  the 
brass,  and  the  percussion — ^and  finally  tnere 
are  two  chapters  on  orchestral  combinations 
and  the  reading  of  orchestral  scores.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  play- 
ers on  the  various  instruments,  so  that  the 
concert-goer  may  be  able  easily  to  recognize 
the  instruments  when  he  sees  them  on  the  con- 
cert platform,  and  it  contains  an  ingenious 
chart  which  shows  the  range  of  the  instru- 
ments graphically.  (The  H.  W.  Gray  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.25.) 

Emerson  began  keeping  a  loumal,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  a  "Blotting  Book,^'  in  his  junior 
year  at  Harvard.  He  was  then  living  at  15 
HoUis  Hall,  in  a  small  room  with  a  bare 
floor,  uncurtained  windows,  and  Spartan 
simplicity  and  paucity  of  furnishing.  These 
journals  were  continued  with  more  or  less 
regularity  until  his  illness  in  1872,  when  they 
were  brought  to  an  end,  as  was  Emerson^s 
routine  work.  After  that,  Dr.  Emerson  tells 
us  in  his  introduction  to  the  first  two  vol- 


umes of  "The  Toumals  of  Ralph  Waldo* 
Emerson,"  he  did  nothing  except  endeavor 
to  arrange  passa&'es  in  unpublished  lectures 
for  the  volume  which  subsequently  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Letters  and  Social 
Aimsj"  and  which  was  brought  out  by  the 
aid  oi  Mr.  Cabot  The  first  two  volumes  of 
this  remarkable  record  of  fifty  years  com- 
prise those  from  1820-32,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  formative  years  in  the  life 
of  the  most  original  and  perhaps  the  most 
distinctively  American  of  oiu*  writers.  They 
will  be  of  prime  value  in  the  history  of  the 
American  intellect,  and  especially  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  earlier  journals  put  be- 
hind Emerson's  work  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  grew  up,  his  habits,  the  books  he 
read,  his  questionings,  doubts,  and  aspira- 
tions— the  general  attitude  and  temper  of 
his  mind.  They  constitute  an  informal  his- 
tory of  Emerson's  spirit,  written  with  great 
simplicity  and  absolute  honesty;  and  they 
are  made  up,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
of  thoughts  rather  than  of  incidents  ana 
events.  No  books  of  the  season  will  exceed 
these  volumes  in  serious  interest  for  readers 
of  the  best  American  books,  or  for  those 
who  are  eager  to  understand  American  life, 
and  especially  to  understand  the  most  spir- 
itual interpreter  of  that  life  who  has  yet 
appeared.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.    2  vols.,  $1.75  per  vol.) 

"  Because  of  the  opposition  of  Hendrick 
Brevoort,  who  wished  to  save  a  favorite  tree, 
Eleventh  Street  was  not  cut  through  between 
Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue,"  New  York 
City.  Tnis  explanation  of  a  fact  that  must 
often  have  puzzled  the  wayfarii^  New 
Yorker  is  only  a  sample  of  hxmdreds  of  in- 
teresting bits  of  information  that  crowd  the 
pages  of  the  "  Historical  Guide  to  the  City 
of  New  York."  The  book  is  arranged  on 
the  route  plan,  with  maps,  diagrams,  and 
photographic  illustrations,  and  forms  an 
admirable  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  see 
New  York  from  the  historical  view-point — 
and  most  people  will  who  eet  a  glinipse  of 
this  Guide.  It  is  compiled  by  Frank  Bergen 
Kelle^,  from  orinnal  observations  and  con- 
tributions made  by  the  City  History  Club  of 
New  York.  The  book  should  have  a  large 
influence  in  promotinfi"  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  old  New  York  and  its  onvirons.  (F.  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1.50.) 

"  Interludes,  Ethical,  Social,  Theological," 
by  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  of  the  sta£E  pi  The 
Outlook,  consists  of  a  group  of  physically 
detached  but  spiritually  related  essays  whicn 
attempt  to  indicate  to  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  current  moral  problems  that  a  schol- 
arly philosophy  and  a  deep  religious  faith 
are  not  at  all  incompatible.  The  author  is 
an  accomplished  metaphysician,  and  writes 
for  the  metaphysically  inclined,  who  will  find 
in  his  pages  much  to  stimulate  their  own 
formulation  of  philosophico-religious  prob-' 
lems.  (Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  $1.40.) 
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**  Is  the  sense  of  justice  in  a  groop  of  boys 
largely  influenced  by  the  relative  phTsiad 
strength  of  its  individual  members  ?"  ^  Is  it 
true  uat  a  considerable  proportion  of  minis- 
ters' children  speak  disrespectfully  of  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  such  as  'long  prayers,' 
•  heavT  sermons,*  and  the  like  ?"  "  Arc  fathers 
and  their  adolescent  aoos  usually  on  good 
terms  with  one  another?"  ''What  quaBties 
in  an  adult  make  him  a '  natural '  leader  of 
chiklren  ?'  "  Do  friends  (adults  as  well  as 
children)  usually  or  ever  take  pleasure  in 
tatding  upon  each  other  r^  "  Should  parents 
insist  upon  a  child  taking  music  lessons  if 
he  dislikes  to  do  so  T  "  Should  chiklren  be 
told  ghost  stories  ?"  "  Will  the  praising  of  a 
neighbor's  diildren  by  a  mother  tend  to 
make  her  own  children  imitate  those  who 
are  praised  ?"  "  Are  children  of  five,  say, 
more  sociable  toward  their  |>ets,  as  puppies 
and  kittens,  than  toward  their  brothers  and 
sisters  ?"  "  What  is  the  influence  upon  bovs 
of  reading  Cooper's  novels?*'  Those  who 
are  interested  in  questions  such  as  diese  will 
be  interested  in  the  book  on  "  Social  Devel- 
opment and  Education  "  by  Professor  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
^Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $2,) 
Although  phrases  of  the  pc|aagogical  vocab- 
ulary, such  as  "  group  reaction,"  the  **  fl/firr," 
"dynamic  accomplishments,"  and  the  like 
dot  the  pages  of  this  book^  they  do  not 
predominate.  The  reader  will  find  his  way 
through  the  chapters  without  difficulty  and 
wiU  encounter  many  concrete  cases  illumi- 
nating the  discussion.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  nine  chapters  are 
concerned  with  social  traits  in  children,  such 
as  the  sense  of  justice,  dodlity,  aggression; 
the  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical questions  which  arise  in  die  training  of 
tiie  younp^.  Among  those  who  would  be  in- 
terested m  such  a  book  as  Professor  0*Shea's 
tiiere  are  many  who  are  specially  interested 
in  the  training  of  children  in  schooL  To  such 
as  theses  and  specifically  to  teachers,  Pro- 
fessor Ht^o  Mfinsterberg's  book  oa  "Psy- 
chology and  the  Teacher  "is  a  vohrnie  oi 
imporUnce.  Professor  Miinsterberg  says 
that  one  does  not  study  a  time-table  to  decide 
whether  to  travel  north  or  south,  but,  after 
deciding  where  to  travel,  studies  the  table  to 
discover  how  to  go ;  so  one  cannot  learn  from 
psychology  what-  the  aims  of  teaching  are ; 
but,  after  deciding  on  the  aims,  one  can  learn 
from  psychology  the  means.  So  he  divides 
his  book  into  three  parts:  the  first,  which 
he  calls  the  Ethical  Part,  is  on  the  Aims  of 
the  Teacher;  the  second,  which  he  calls  the 
Psychological  Part,  is  on  the  Mind  of  the 
Pupil ;  and  the  third,  which  he  cafls  the  Ed- 
ucational Part,  is  on  the  Work  of  the  School. 
In  other  words,  he  presents  what  he  regards 
as  the  philosophy  that  underlies  teaching, 
then  the  mental  facts  with  whidi  the  teacher 
has  to  deal,  and  finally  certain  conclusions 
regarding  practical  questions.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  $1.50^  Those  who  desire  more  of 
Professor  Mxinsterberg's  philosophy  tiian 
they  can  find  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume 


will  find  it  in  another  book,  also  published 
this  year,  entided  "The  Eternal  Values." 
In  that  he  has  expressed  his  philosophy  of 
idealism.  It  toucnes  on  the  nelds  ol  kipc, 
aesthetics,  ethics^  and  metaphysics,  incUicung 
theology.  (Houghton Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   12.50.) 

One  simple  method  of  reforming  die  world 
has  been  proposed — arrange  matters  so  that 
no  babies  be  Dom  except  mosewith  a  sound 
physical  and  mental  heredity.  This  all-in- 
clusive method  of  racial  r^eneration — called 
eugenics— has  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  who  writes  of  •  Parent- 
hood and  Race  Cutture."  The  chief  trouble 
with  the  plan  is  that  in  order  to  giet  this  one 
reform  under  way  almost  every  other  reform 
would  have  to  be  establislied — and  dien 
eugenics  would  be  needless.   Then,  too,  peo- 

gle  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  sound 
eredity.  Associations  of  dog  fanciers  can 
establish  rules  for  prize  dogs ;  but  there  is 
no  established  and  au^oritatlve  association 
of  dogs  to  decide  as  to  what  constitutes  fine 
points  in  a  man.  Sodetjr^  first  duty  is  to 
see  that  every  child  is  bom  into  decent  sur- 
roundings— ^not  into  an  environment  of  the 
slums  or  the  divorce  courts.  Society's 
second  duty  is  like  to  the  first— to  see  that 
social  conditions  do  not  put  ui)on  men  and 
women  burdens  which  mcapadtate  them 
for  parenthood.  It  is  easy  to  overempha- 
size the  moral  influence  of  heredity.  Dr. 
Saleeby  is  an  enthtisiast,  not  a  scientist 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.    JQ.50.) 

A  few  people  can  carry  an  oudine  of  uni- 
versal history  in  their  heads;  the  rest, 
whether  or  not  they  confess  it,  cannot.  For 
the  few  such  a  book  as  V.  A.  Renoufs 
"Outlines  of  General  History **  is  siroeiflo- 
ous ;  for  the  rest,  even  &ough  it  is  m  the 
form  of  a  text-book,  it  would  be  useful  The 
fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  professor  at 
Pei-Yang  University,  in  Tientsm,  Chkau 
gives  the  book  two  advantages:  it  has  lea 
the  author  to  lay  upon  Far  Eastern  qnestioos 
the  emphasis  tliey  deserve  but  do  not  always 
receive :  and,  second,  it  has  led  the  author  to 
treat  of  European  and  American  history 
from  a  point  of  view  that  insares  emnhasis 
on  essentials  (that  are  often  ignored  oytbe 
Western  writer  because  taken  far  granted) 
and  makes  for  simplicity  of  statement.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  ^IJO,  net) 

Mr.  Hagedom  has  foDowed  his  "  Woman 
of  Corinth  "  with  a  collection  of  lyrics  and  a 
one-act  play,  and,  when  the  youth  of  the 
author  of  **  A  Troop  of  the  Guard**  is. taken 
into  account,  his  work  roust  be  regarded  as 
unusually  promising.  It  is  free  from  the 
pose  of  cynicism,  skepticism,  and  worid- 
latigue  which  often  disfigures  the  eariy  work 
of  promising  men ;  and  it  is  also  free  from 
exuberance  of  ims^faiatloii  or  emoCkm.  It 
has,  indeed,  imusaal  matoii^  and  dignity,  a 
firmness  oz  feeline  and  a  tnoroughness  of 
workmanship  whioi  indicate  eaiiy  conmand 
of  his  resources.    The  writer  of  ^e  spirited 
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ode  which  gives  this  book  its  title  and  of  the 
finely  phrased  "  Threnody  '*  which  opens  it 
has  a  quality  of  skill  which  is  compounded 
of  sensitive  feeling,  not  only  for  his  theme, 
but  for  his  art  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

A  sympathetic  and  critical  life  of  "  Richard 
Jefiferies :  His  Life  and  Work,"  with  a  study 
of  his  work,  has  been  written  by  Edward 
Thomas.  The  dedication  to  W.  H.  Hudson, 
whose  books  about  nature  in  South  America 
should  be  better  known  than  they  are,  indi- 
cates a  circle  of  conc^enial  minds.  Bom  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  TefFeries  spent  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  living  onlv  eight  years 
longer,  in  that  region,  also  the  home  of  his 
biographer  for  many  years.  The  beauty 
anacjuiet  of  this  land  permeated  the  som 
and  mfluenced  the  genius  of  Jefiferies.  A 
minute  description  of  its  features  is  given  in 
Uie  opening  chapter.  Of  humble  forefathers, 
some  of  whom  displayed  peculiarities  con- 
sequent upon  their  more  or  less  restricted 
lives,  they  still  showed  artistic  tendencies 
which  found  more  perfect  expression  in 
Richard  Jefiferies  himself.  Curious  tales  are 
related  of  his  father  and  mother  and  their 
life  at  Coate  Farm,  each  somewhat  irritable 
and  queer,  and  exciting  more  awe  and  amuse- 
ment than  affection.  The  long,  wearisome 
struggle  for  recognition  as  a  writer  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  reveals  Richard  Jef- 
feries's  character  completely.  He  reported 
for  local  newspapers,  wrote  short  stories  and 
pamphlets,  and  delved  into  archaeology,  but 
could  not  make  a  living.  GraduaUy  he  be- 
came known,  and  won  a  place  in  hterature. 
His  novels  have  never  been  widely  read,  but 
they  contain  wonderful  descriptive  passages 
anci  keen  analysis  of  character,  with  much 
ironical  portrayal  of  the  condition  of  humble 
English  folk.  Several  volumes  have  been 
made  up  of  his  short  coimtry  papers.  He 
has  been  likened  to  Thoreau,  but  his  literary 
range  was  wider ;  he  walked  among  men  and 
entered  into  their  lives  and  thoughts,  yet 
lived  apart,  and  never  won  their  affection. 
Mr.  Thomas  describes  him  as  loneljr,  "of 
uncomfortable  humor  which  unconsciously 
repelled— something  that  creeps  into  his 
writings,  particular^  in  the  more  emphatic 
parts,  and  gives  us  a  twinge,  as  at  an  unpleas- 
ant voice."  The  last  chapter  of  this  careful 
study  is  a  fine  recapitulation  of  the  analysis 
that  goes  before.  Jefferies  reached  the 
height  of  being  able,  in  turn,  "to  depict 
Nature  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  coun- 
tryman, of  the  sensuous  painter,  and  of  the 
poet  ot  humanity."  A  bibliography  of  Jef- 
leries's  writings  and  a  map  of  the  Wiltshire 
region  complete  the  volume.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $3,  net.) 

Gilbert  Stenger,  the  author  of  "  The  Re- 
turn of  Louis  A VII I,"  is  not  an  impartial 
historian.  He  has  a  qualified  admiration  for 
Napoleon  I  and  unqualified  contempt  for 
Louis  XV III.  His  opinion  of  the  Bourbons 
of  the  Restoration  is  expressed  thus:  "  It  is 
not  because  they  were  Bourbons  that  I  have 


exposed  their  faults  of  character,  their  efo- 
ism,  meanness,  and  vanity,  but  because  exile, 
misfortune,  and  poverty  had  no  efifect  upon 
tiiem  and  made  tnem  no  better  than  they  had 
been  when  they  left  France."  That  may  not 
be  an  unprejudiced  judgment,  but  it  is'true. 
The  Bourbons  were  not  only  incapable  of 
accepting  constitutional  government,  they 
were  incapable  of  understandine;  what  it 
meant  Democracy,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
never  elected  to  me  Presidency  or  the 
Premiership  of  France  such  hopeless  incom- 
petents as  the  Bourbons.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
us  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  intel- 
ligent people  in  France,  and  we  believe  there 
are  a  few,  who  can  regret  the  demise  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  or  desire  its  resurrection. 
"  The  Return  of  Louis  XVIII  "  ought  to  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive  reading  to 
pessimistic  republicans.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    $3.) 

To  the  rapidly  growing  literature  treating 
of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States 
Miss  Lois  K.  Mathews  has  added  a  substan- 
tial volume  on  "The  Expansion  of  New 
England,"  describing  in  detail  both  the  early 
setuement  and  growth  of  the  New  England 
States  and  the  part  played  by  New  Eng- 
land's sons  and  daughters  in  advancing  the 
American  frontier  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi.  Her  book,  although 
clearly  intended  for  the  historical  student 
rather  than  the  general  reader,  is  useful  to 
all  who  would  ^ain  an  understanding  of  the 
process  by  which  New  England  influence 
and  tradition  were  extended  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the 
States  of  the  old  Northwest— Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  It  was 
into  this  northern  tier  of  States  that  a  great 
'tide  of  New  England  immigration  suiged 
only  a  few  years  after  the  West  had  been 
definitely  won  for  the  United  States  by  the 
border  heroes  who  followed  Boone,  Clark, 
and  Robertson  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Wherever  the  New  Englanders  went 
tliey  took  with  them  their  three  great  insti- 
tutions—the church,  the  school,  and  the 
town  meeting — upbuilding  in  many  of  their 
Western  setUements,  and  notably  m  Ohio,  a 
second  New  England.  There  was  always 
necessary,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
modification  and  compromise,  due  to  the 
influx  of  settlers  from  other  than  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  out  of  the  resultant  fusion 
have  gradually  been  evolved  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Middle  West,  which 
has  exercised  so  undeniable  an  influence  on 
the  course  of  American  history  from  the 
time  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  present  day. 
Miss  Mathews,  as  has  been  said,  tells  this 
story  in  painstaking  detail,  with  little  attempt 
to  emphasize  its  romantic  and  dramatic 
features,  but  in  an  earnest  and  successful 
endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student 
in  quest  of  full  and  accurate  information. 
Numerous  maps  illustrate  the  progress  of 
westward  colonization.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.    $2.50.) 
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PUBLIC  OPINION 


M..  MUEPHv  AND  f^He  Outlook's  reccot  criti- 
MR.  COLBY  ^'*"™  °^  "*®  reactionary 
opinions  expressed  bjr  ex- 
Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  elicits  a 
sharp  rejoinder  from  one  of  that  gentle- 
man's admirers  who  declares  that  the  only 
difference  between  The  Outlook  and  the 
ex-Governor  is  in  what  each  believes  to  be 
the  best  method  of  securing  the  best  gov- 
ernment for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people :  "The  Outlook  has  frequently 
stated  m  its  columns  that  the  best  system  of 

Government  is  shown  by  what  it  does — not 
y  its  name  or  by  its  methods.  There  are 
legitimate  expenses  in  all  political  campaigns 
which  take  a  large  amount  of  money.  In  an 
open  letter  some  time  ago  to  his  employees 
the  Governor  said  that  every  man  of  voting 
a2:e  should  help  to  pay  the  political  expenses 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  (there  are 
as  many  Democrats  among  his  employees 
as  there  are  Republicans),  the  same  as  he 
would  donate  to  the  expenses  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged.  Are  the  men  who 
secure  the  paid  positions  under  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  exempt  from  the  duty  that  he 
believes  to  rest  upon  all  voters  alike? 
Knowing  that  ballots  and  polling-places  and 
clerks  and  watchers  cost  money,  why  should 
a  candidate  for  judge,  or  even  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  be  barred  from  sharing  those 
legitimate  expenses  if  he  so  elects?'  The 
Outlook  has  also  received  the  following  let- 
ter on  the  subject  from  the  Hon.  Everett 
Colby,  leader  of  the  New  Jersey  Radical 
Republicans.— The  Editors.] 

Your  correspondent  is  evidently  one  of  the 
host  of  friends  the  Governor  has  made,  not 
only  through  his  disposal  of  patronage,  but 
because  of  a  straightforward,  whole-souled, 
and  kindly  manner  that  makes  personal 
friends  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  the  loyalty  of  the  writer  to  the 
Governor  and  his  gratitude  for  kindness  un- 
doubtedly receivea  at  his  hand  are  two  of 
the  attractive,  if  the  most  dangerous,  features 
in  practical  plolitics.    This  tendency  on  the 

Eart  of  some  people  to  believe  that  a  man  must 
e  politically  sound  if  he  is  generous  and 
open-handea  is  a  stumbling-block  to  progress. 
Governor  Murphy  is  of  this  type,  danger- 
ously genial  and  dangerously  frank.  If  any 
other  man  in  our  public  life  should  advocate 
the  things  he  advocates  and  denounce  the 
things  he  denounces,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
scrap  left  of  his  political  prestige.  With 
Governor  Murphy,  however,  it  is  different 
Everybody  laughs  and  says,  "  How  refresh- 
ing!" 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
towards  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  was  well  illustrated  when 
he  came  out  recently,  after  a  period  of  com- 
parative obscurity,  m  a  perfectly  absurd  let- 
ter, like  a  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Instead 
of  being  in  the  least  disturbed,  the  public 
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loved  him  for  his  frankness  and  wanted  to 
give  him  some  new  clothes  that  he  might 
not  appear  quite  so  ridiculous  in  public,  but 
the  Governor  seemed  to  revel  in  his  old  rags. 
He  doesn't  imderstand  at  all  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  that  public  opinion,  while 
willing  to  go  slow,  was  not  wiUing  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  had,  during  the  past  few  years, 
taken  a  firm  stand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  his  State  machine 
and  in  favor  of  some  of  the  sane,  sound,  and 
reasonable  propositions  advocated  by  the 
progressives  in  the  party. 

He  believes,  and  oelieves  honestly,  I  think, 
that  the  business  interests  of  the  State  should 
govern  the  State,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion corporate  control  of  the  Republican 
party  was  not  disguised.  No  measure  to 
regulate  or  restrict  corporate  abuses  was 
considered  with  his  consent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  perfectly  frank  in  his  opposition 
to  remedial  legislation ;  and  yet  in  fairness  it 
should  be  said  that  along  with'  this  stubborn 
opposition  to  reform  went  a  deep,  keen,  and 
lively  interest  in  tenement-house  legislation 
and  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State,  for  which  he  worked  with  real  pleasure. 

A  man  with  this  make-up  in  politics  does 
a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
sound  legislati6n,  because  his  honesty  dis- 
arms suspicion  and  his  frankness  forbids 
the  name  of  hypocrite ;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  most  of  the  corruption  and  wrong-doing 
in  our  State  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  been  carried  on,  protected^  and  made 
possible  by  the  system  of  party  discipline  the 
Governor  advocates  and  proclaims. 

To  Governor  Murphy  there  is  no  middle 
ground  upon  which  a  man  can  stand  between 
belief  in  his  party,  right  or  wrong,  and  the 
radical  of  the  most  extreme  type.  To  Gov- 
ernor Murphy  the  suggestion  of  regulating  a 
corporation  Uiat  denves  its  franchise  from 
the  State,  that  it  may  serve  the  public  fairly, 
is  like  waving  a  red  flag  to  a  bull.  To  him 
regulation  means  destruction.  But  the  aver- 
age man  to-dav  on  the  street  who  uses  his 
brains  knows  tliat  proper  regulation  of  our 
public  utility  corporations  is  albsolutely  essen- 
tial. He  would  like  to  see  it  done  quietly,  if 
possible,  but  he  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  is  difficult  to  dislc^e  intrenched 
wrongs  without  arousing  the  public  to  such 
a  pitch  of  indication  as  to  bring  about 
some  unwise  legislation.  The  p^,  however, 
is  raised  two  or  three  holes  higtier  each  time 
the  fight  is  made,  and  ultimately  substantial 
and  permanent  good  is  accomplished.  Gov- 
ernor Murphy,  however,  believes  that  noth- 
ing has  been  wrong  in  the  past,  and  that  any 
attempt  at  reform  of  any  kind  should  be 
crushed  at  the  beginning,  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  a  return  to  the  spoils 
system,  a  suggestion  which  has  shockef  the 
sensibility  of  even  his  closest  political 
friends. 
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Governor  Murphy  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
where  he  stands  on  present  public  questions, 
^d  what  course  he  would  advance  if  given 
the  power.  In  my  opinion,  the  sentiment  of 
sincere,  intelligent  Republicans  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  flatly  against  the  Murphy  propaganda. 

Newark.  New  Jersey.  EvERETT  COLBY. 


THB  JACOB  RIIS 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

SBTTLBMENT 


Christmas  is  at  the  door 
once  more — and  with  its 
joys  come  many  carping 
cares,  for  our  great  family 
grows  with  each  passing  year,  and  the 
close  of  it  sees  usually  a  yawning  gap 
in  our  pocketbook.  This  year  it  is  both 
wide  and  deep,  and  our  Board  spends  many 
anxious  hours  puzzling  over  our  budget 
and  where,  to  save.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say,  "  Let  us  cut,"  but  where  and  what  shall 
we  cut?  It  goes  with  that  as  it  did  when 
the  cook  told  us  that  we  were  long  on 
chicken-feed — that  is,  the  bills  were  long — 
and  short  on  dinner,  and  I  steeled  my  heart 
and  whetted  the  knife  so  that  you  could  hear 
it  from  cellar  to  attic.  But  when  I  arrived 
at  the  hen-yard,  it  was  just  as  I  expected : 
the  children  were  there  before  me,  and  for 
every  grab  I  made  at  a  chicken  a  cry  went 
up,  "Not  that  one,  the  pretty  black  I"  and 
"  Not  the  speckled  pullet  with  the  topknot  I" 
and  "  Oh,  the  snow-white  that  ate  out  of  the 
baby's  hand  I"  And  we  did  not  have  chicken 
that  day,  or  any  other  day ;  notour  own,  any- 
way. 

And  so  it  is  with  us  in  Henry  Street. 
Would  you  cut  out  the  kindergartens  ?  Just 
look  at  the  curly-headed  tots  and  ask  that 
again.  No,  never.  Or  the  cookinc^  class, 
where  the  mothers  that  are  to  be  Team  to 
cook  and  feed  their  babies  so  that  they  will 
grow  fat  and  jolly?  We  couldn't  do  that 
Or  the  young  people's  fun  ?  See  how  much 
their  lives  hold  of  brightness  outside  of  our 
house.  Or  the  work  with  the  boys  that 
grows  so  healthily,  in  their  clubs  and  in  the 
gym?  There  are  some  of  us  who  yet  re- 
member of  what  those  clubs  took  the  place — 
meetings  in  the  back  room  of  the  saloon, 
where  the  gang  grew  up  and  paid  for  its 
shelter  in  patronage  of  the  bar,  buying 
drinks  for  themselves  and  their  girl  friends. 
That  was  the  bargain  which  the  Settlement 
broke  up.  Or  should  we  let  §o  our  carpen- 
tering class  for  the  probation  lads,  that 
"  ffives  the  mother  back  her  boy  "  ?  or  Twin 
Island,  with  its  summer  rest  for  mother  and 
children,  or  the  vacations  our  working-girls 
so  sorely  need,  or  the  Christmas  tree  ? 

Why,  no,  we  can  not  give  up  any  of  them. 
They  are  the  things  we  are  here  for,  and  we 
have  just  got  to  go  right  on  and  do  the  best 
we  can.  And  so  we  ask  our  friends  once 
more  to  hold  up  our  hands,  for  indeed  we 
need  their  help.  We  are  not  endowed ;  we 
haven't  any  money  save  what  is  given  to  us 
from  day  to  day ;  but  we  have  the  faith  that, 
doing  the  next  thing  that  looms  as  duty,  In 
His  Name,  we  shall  get  the  funds.  And  they 
have  always  come,  so  far.    Our  own  people 


in  the  Settlement  give  aU  they  can  of  their 
poverty.  There  is  no  one  there  who  does 
not  lend  a  hand.  We  ask  our  friends  outside 
to  give  their  share  and  help  pull  us  through. 
And  all  of  them  we  wish  a  happy  holiday  in 
their  own  homes,  happier  for  having  begun 
it  by  making  out  a  neighborly  check  for 
ours,  to  our  Treasurer,  Lillian  C.  House, 
48  Henry  Street,  New  York. 

Jacob  A.  Riis. 


A   CHBI8TMA8  APPEAL 
FOB  TWO  HUNDBBD  BOYS 


This  is,  frankly,  an 
appeal.  At  the 
Berry  School  we 
have  a  day  and  night  burden.  It  is  with  us 
all  the  time.  We  want  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  to  help  us  with  it 

We  are  struggling  to  hold  open  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  nearly  two  hundred  white 
boys  from  the  mountains  and  rural  districts 
of  the  South — sturdy,  clean-limbed,  ambi- 
tious boys,  with  the  olood  of  pioneers  in 
their  veins.  Because  of  the  hard  conditions 
of  their  lives,  they  have  lost  step  with  the 
march  of  civilization  and  progress,  but  now 
they  are  trying  to  catch  up.  They  are  not 
beggars,  not  deficients  or  dependents,  but 
poor,  worthy  boys  who  pay  us  their  utmost 
of  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  feed  and  house 
them,  while  we  |  teach  them  free  the  plain 
and  serviceable  things  of  head  and  heart 
and  hands. 

It  costs  $100  a  ^ear  to  provide  for  each 
student.  The  deficit  of  $50  on  each  one  must 
be  made  up  by  private  subscription.  We 
need  two  hundred  Sustaining  Scholarships 
of  $50  each ;  $50  will  also  endow  a  day,  which 
may  be  named  in  honor  or  memory  of  some 
one ;  we  need  365  such  Endowed  Days  dur- 
ine;  the  coming  year. 

We  are  teaching  these  American  boys,  who 
have  never  had  a  chance,  how  to  farm,  rim 
dairies,  build  houses,  nm  machinery,  raise 
live  stock ;  how  to  be  useful  and  independent. 
We  are  making  citizens  of  sturdy  quality, 
such  as  the  Nation  needs — "litters,  net 
leaners." 

The  School  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  its 
^eatest  opportunity.  Students  are  pressing 
m  from  aU  sides  in  numbers  far  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  the  dormitories.  Educators 
from  all  sections  are  attracted  here  by  our 
plan  and  methods.  The  School  has  won  its 
right  to  live. 

But  each  year  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  number  of  students, 
makes  our  burden  heavier.  Foodstuffs,  as 
every  householder  knows,  are  dearer  now 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  We  must 
have  bread  and  meat,  fuel  and  lights,  and  aQ 
the  other  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  We 
need  an  army  of  effective  workers  to  help  us 
carry  this  burden.  If  every  one  who  reads 
this  will  send  us  a  moderate  contribut^n,  the 
burden  will  be  lifted.  Books,  subscnptions 
to  good  magazines,  and  boxes  of  clothing,  as 
well  as  money,  make  acceptable  gifts. 

We  are  making  this  Christmas  appeal  to 
those  who  are  able  to  give  moderate  amounts. 
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In    your    Christmas   giving,  will   you   not 
remember  the  boys  at  the  Berry  School  ? 
Martha  Berry,  Director. 
Rome,  Georgia. 


i^B  TAEiFF  AND    ^hc  duty  on  oHingcs  and 

PRBioHT  MATES     lemons  has  been  mcreased, 

and    the    statement    has 

been  quite  generally  made  in  the  press  that 

the  railways  have  so  increased  their  rates  as 

^;to  deprive  the  grower  of  all  the  advantage 
ffom  the  duty. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 
There  has  been  no  change  proposed  in  the 
freight  rates  on  oranges  and  lemons  grown 
in  Florida.  There  is  a  proposition  to  change 
the  rates  from  California  to  all  points  east 
of  Colorado  by  the  sum  of  15  cents  per  100 
pound's.  Now,  the  old  duty  was  $\  per 
100  pounds.  The  new  duty  is  $1.50  per  100 
pounds— an  increase  of  more  than  three 
times,  the  proposed  increase  in  the  freight 
rates  from  California. 

The  rzulways  insist  that  the  change  in 
tariff  had  notning  to  do  with  this.  Up  to 
1901  this  freight  rate  was  $1.25  per  100 
pounds.  The  fruit  industry  at  that  time 
was  not  at  all  prosperous,  and  the  railwavs 
reduced  the  rate  to  $\  per  100  pounds, 
with  an  understanding  that  as  soon  as  the 
industry  was  on  its  teet  the  rate  could  be 
advanced.  This  rate  has  been  continued  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  proposed  advance  does  not  reach  the  old 
rate.  1 1  would  seem  that  even  if  the  increase 
in  duty  had  anything  to  do  with  the  increase 

.  in  freight  rates,  the  railways  are  not  by  any 
means  getting  the  lion's  share. 

Arthur  Hale. 

New  York  City. 

^^.  _,    I  do  not  find  new  light  on  taxa- 

t^A  ^^^  '^^  ^"^^*  ^"  ^^-  Brooks's 

letter  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1 3,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  beclouding 
of  the  view.  Those  who  extend  help  and 
sympathy  to  the  wretched,  and  say  with  Job. 
"  The  cause  of  him  I  knew  not  I  searched 
out,"  must  look  deeper  into  taxation  in 
India  and  into  its  application.  I  am  aware 
that  allowances  for  costs  of  cultivation,  etc., 
are  made  before  the  tax  is  laid.  I  under- 
stand that  these  are  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  term  "  net  returns." 

When  it  comes  to  a  claim  that  the  col- 
lector undervalues  the  market  price  and  the 
outturn,  I  could  fill  columns  with  examples 
of  assessments  which  exacted  nearly  the- 
whole  returns,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
observation  and  reason  do  not  warrant  in- 
trusting arbitrary  power  to  any  man.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  native  has  no  re- 
course to  the  courts,  nor  any  other  recourse. 
This  has  often  been  petitioned  for,  and 
always  denied.  The  assessor  is  absolute, 
and  it  lies  with  him  to  assess  fifty  per  cent 


or  more,  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  it.  Nor  does 
he  regard  the  actual  crop  ;  imless  sharp  criti- 
cism has  recently  modified  the  practice,  an 
estimate  of  what  should  be  produced  still 
forms  the  basis  of  assessment.  These  fea- 
tures  seem  to  present  the  essential  elements 
of  our  old  slave  system,  without  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

As  for  the  landlords,  the  British  Raj  made 
them  landlords  by  fiat,  ignoring  the  tillers  of 
soil  which  their  ancestors  had  tilled  when  the 
forebears  of  their  present  rulers  were  picking 
acorns  in  their  wild  woods ;  and  this  landh 
lord,  assessed  on  the  usuad  basis,  collects 
rents  to  meet  the  demand. 

But  Mr.  Brooks  says  I  am  wrong  in  say- 
ing the  assessment  may  reach  sixt)^  per  cent 
or  more.  Then  I  am  wrong  m  believing  the 
law  and  the  testimony  as  they  appear  in 
Government  documents  and  in  tne.  great ' 
volume  of  current  discussion.  Mr.  Brooks^s 
way  of  fifi^urin^  the  incidence  of  taxation  is 
a  iavorea  meSiod  with  apologists,  and  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  natives  reaDy 
govern  India,  with  only  a  few  benevolent 
aliens  smiling  approval  and  holdinp^  a  poten- 
tial veto.  It  has  proved  conclusively  that 
instead  of  millions  only  a  paltry  few  hundred 
thousand  natives,  such  as  they  are,  died  of 
famine.  It  can  be  used  to  prove  conclusivdy 
anythinp^,  until  a  careful  critic  comes  and 
conclusively  disproves  it.  Lord  Curzon  was 
shown  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Digby  to 
have  egregiously  blundered  in  using  this 
method,  and  I  suppose  it  still  holds  good  that 
the  servant  is  not  above  his  lordship. 

The  basis  of  taxation,  however,  is  known 
to  all  who  inquire,  and  also  the  wretched 
inability  of  the  peasants  to  bear  such  exac- 
tions. The  application  of  these  exactions  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Raj,  rather  than  to  the 
advantage  of  the  peasant,  is  also  patent  to 
the  student,  though  not  to  the  careless  eye. 
The  student  sees  therein  the  germ  of  India's 
disease,  namely,  poverty.  The  freedom  from 
tea  and  coffee  tax  can  hardly  help  the  many 
millions  who,  as  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  says, 
never  have  their  hunger  fully  satisfied — ^why 
not  speak  of  champagne  and  terrapin  ?  As  for 
the  "  very  small  salt  tax,"  it  is  not  so  long  since 
competent  authority  stated  the  price  of  this 
Government  monopoly  to  the  peasant  as  two 
thousand  per  cent  on  its  cost.  Only  last 
winter  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brooks,  if  I 
remember  right,  as  over  four  hundred  per 
cent  If  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small 
tax,  then  thanks  to  the  voice  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  that  is  not  what  is  intended,  we 
must  take  the  observation  for  what  it  may 
mean,  cum  grano  salts. 

The  door  of  hope  in  India  is  at  last,  and 
at  least,  ajar.  Thanks  to  Lord  Morley,  let 
us  hope  the  opening  is  not  too  little,  nor  too 
late,  tor  we  have  sad  evidence  that  the  first- 
born of  despair  is  madness. 

Charles  B.  Soutter. 

Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
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WHITB    SLAVES 


The  Immigration  Commis- 
sion created  by  Congress  in 
1907,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  inves- 
tigating the  subject  of  alien  immigration 
into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  Congress  information  on 
which  new  laws  could  be  based,  has  pre- 
pared its  report  One  portion  of  that 
report  has  been  transmitted  to  Congress. 
It  deals  with  what  the  Commission  calls 
"the  most  pitiful  and  most  revolting 
phase  of  the  immigration  question."  This 
is  the  so-called  white  slave  traffic.  The 
investigations  of  this  Commission,  though 
carried  on  quietly,  necessarily  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  facts  to  the  attention  of 
police  officials  and  public  prosecutors,  and 
therefore  of  bringing  some  of  those 
engaged  in  this  hideous  traffic  into  the 
courts.  The  Outlook  has  already  on  two 
occasions  within  the  past  few  months  re- 
ferred to  the  subject.  This  traffic  is  the 
business  of  importing  and  keeping  for 
immoral  purposes  alien  women  and  girls. 
That  this  business  is  extensive  is  scarcely 
questionable;  but  how  extensive  it  is 
even  the  Commission  could  not  ascertain. 
There  are  no  statistics  obtainable.  The 
figures,  however,  concerning  the  arrest 
and  deportation  of  alien  women  on  the 
ground  of  prostitution,  and  of  cases  in  the 
night  court  of  New  York  of  women  con- 
victed of  soliciting  on  the  streets  and 
being  inmates  of  disorderly  houses,  indi- 
cate a  great  range  of  nationality,  with  the 
French  and  Hebrew  predominating.  The 
Commission  tells  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  to  secure 
these  women  and.  to  keep  them  for  profit. 
The  Commission  outlines  a  typical  case 
in  Seattle  to  show  some  of  the  methods : 

Flattery,  promises  of  work,  love-making, 
promise  of  marriage  to  a  wealthy  person, 


seduction  without  marriage,  kind  treatment 
for  a  month  or  two,  then  travel  with  the 
procurer  as  wife,  continual  deception,  then 
an  explanation  to  a  girl  of  only  seventeen  of 
the  life  awaiting  her,  which  in  her  innocence 
she  could  not  imderstand,  then  experience  in 
a  house  of  ill  fame  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
then  personal  brutality,  even  physical  vio- 
lence, taking  every  cent  of  the  hard-earned 
money,  transportation  to  Vancouver,  to 
Prince  Rupert,  to  Alaska,  and  to  Seattle, 
in  every  city  forced  to  earn  money  in  a 
shameful  life,  with  total  earnings  of  more 
than  $2,000,  none  of  which  she  was  able  to 
retain,  then  release  by  arrest  and  readiness 
to  be  deported  if  only  the  story  of  her  shame 
can  be  kept  from  father  and  mother,  sisters 
and  brothers. 

Such  a  case  is  one  of  virtual  slavery ;  and 
so  are  even  cases  of  women  who  know- 
ingly come  into  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  life  of  the  prostitute.  They  are  per- 
suaded by  promises  of  higher  pay  than 
they  can  obtain  in  Europe,  but  when  they 
come  here  they  find  that  their  earnings 
are  almost  all  taken  by  those  who  have 
them  in  their  power.  "Those  who  re- 
cruit women  for  immoral  purposes,*'  says 
the  Commission,  "  watch  all  places  where 
young  women  are  likely  to  be  found  under 
circumstances  which  will  give  them  a 
ready  means  of  acquaintance  and  inti- 
macy, such  as  emplo)mfient  agencies,  im- 
migrant homes,  moving  picture  shows, 
dance  halls,  sometimes  waiting-rooms  in 
large  department  stores,  railroad  stations, 
manicuring  and  hair-dressing  establish- 
ments. .  .  .  They  become  acquainted  as 
intimately  as  possible  with  the  young 
aliens,  and  then  use  every  conceivable 
method  of  betraying  them."  The  men 
engaged  in  the  traffic  secure  a  control 
over  these  girls  that  is  almost  inexorable 
and  that  can  hardly  be  loosened  by  our 
present  laws  or  the  present  methods  of 
administering  them.     An  innocent  girl  is 
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often  held  at  first  by  her  affection  for  the 
man  and  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
one  that  can  protect  her,  often  by  his 
brutality,  and  often  by  conditions  which 
make  escape  virtually  impossible.  If  she 
does  escape,  other  men  in  the  same  busi- 
ness soon  discover  her  and  inform  her 
master.  She  finds  appeals  to  the  police 
useless,  partly  because  she  has  been 
threatened  with  the  police  by  her  master,  ' 
partly  because  women  of  her  class  have 
little  experience  with  the  police  except 
that  of  arrest,  partly  because  of  her  ig- 
norance of  the  laws  and  language  of  the 
country.  By  the  time  such  an  alien 
woman  has  been  in  the  country  long 
enough  to  know  some  of  the  channels  of 
assistance,  she  is  both  physically  and 
morally  so  degraded  and  weakened  that 
she  loses  even  the  desire  for  freedom. 


HOW  SHALL   THE 
TRAFFIC  BE  STOPPED? 


Though  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  been 
able  to  find  that 
there  is  any  great  monopolistic  cor- 
poration behind  this  traffic,  it  reports  the 
existence  of  organizations  of  importers. 
The  Comrpission  enumerates  as  the  effects 
of  this  traffic  not  only  the  degradation  of 
the  women  themselves,  but  also  the  trans- 
mission of  disease,  the  waste  of  life 
which  it  causes,  the  ruinous  influence  on 
domestic  life,  and  the  stimulus  which 
it  has  given  to  even  worse  practices 
which  the  Commission  terms  "  the  most 
bestial  refinement  of  depravity."  How 
to  control  this  traffic  is  a  problem  on 
which  the  Commission  offers  certain 
recommendations.  It  recognizes  very 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  discover- 
ing and  holding  immigrant  girls  who  are 
suspected.  A  mistake  made  by  an  immi- 
grant official  is  very  serious.  In  one  case 
a  respectable  woman  was  held,  the  wife 
of  a  prominent  American  citizen.  It  was 
only  because  the  error  was  discovered 
before  she  was  informed  of  the  reason  for 
her  detention  that  grave  consequences  did 
not  follow.  Naturally  enough,  immigrant 
officials  are  not  eager  to  take  chances. 
With  a  little  ingenuity,  therefore,  procurers 
can,  as  a  rule,  enable  the  women  they  are 
importing  to  pass  muster.  The  Commis- 
sion points  out  that  the  motive  for  this 
traffic  is  financial  profit,  and  that  any  law 


or  administrative  method  which  would 
reduce,  or,  better  still,  eliminate  this  profit 
would  be  the  most  effective  restraint  upon 
it.  It  recommends  certain  administrative 
changes  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  special  agents  and  matrons. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends certain  changes  in  immigration 
laws.  These  recommendations  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  That  Section  3' of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  February  20,  1907,  be  amended  by  remov- 
ing the  limitation  of  three  years  after  the  date 
of  landing  within  which  the  prostitute  or  pro- 
curer must  be  found. 

2.  All  persons  violating  the  Act  who  have 
been  debarred  or  deported,  if  they  later  re- 
turn to  and  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States,  should  be  cfeclared  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor and  should  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  such  term  be  aeported. 

3.  The  penalties  of  perjury  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  those  takmg  false  oath  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  connected  with  these 
crimes. 

4.  The  burden  of  proof  regarding  the  date 
and  place  of  landing  should  oe  placed  upon 
the  alien,  if  those  facts  are  needed. 

5.  The  keeping  or  management  of  any 
house  of  prostitution  by  an  ^ien,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  all  or  part  of  the  earnings  of  any 
prostitute,  should  be  sufficient  cause  for 
deportation  of  such  alien. 

6.  Steamship  companies  should  be  required 
to  take  back  from  whence  they  came  all 
debarred  or  deporte  d  passengers  m  the  same 
class  of  passage  in  which  they  came  to  this 
country. 

7.  Cases  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  dis- 
trict where  evidence  is  most  readily  secured. 

8.  The  Legislatures  of  the  various  States 
should  be  asked  to  enact  laws  requiring  the 
detention  of  every  alien  woman  convicted 
under  the  State  laws  of  practicing  prostitu- 
tion, and  further  providing  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  such  cases,  in  order  that  immediate 
steps  may  be  taken  for  the  deportation  of 
such  women. 

9.  The  transportation  of  persons  from  any 
State,  Territory,  or  district  to  another  for 
the  purposes  of  prostitution  should  be  for- 
bidden under  heavy  penalties. 

10.  The  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  enacting 
more  stringent  laws  regarding  prostitution. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Illinois  statute  re- 
garding pandering  be  carefully  considered. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  emphasizes  especially 
the  need  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  the  fifth 
of  these  recommendations.  It  is  highly 
important  that  no  one  who  engages  in  this 
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business  should  be  allowed  to  go  free 
merely  because  the  alien  woman  he  has 
enslaved  has  been  here  for  three  years. 
It  is  also  highly  important  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  regarding  the  date  and 
place  of  landing  should  not  rest  on  the 
prosecuting  officer.  And  it  is  certainly 
highly  important  that,  however  much 
this  country  may  be  willing  to  act  as 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  other 
nations,  it  should  not  serve  as  a  harbor 
for  aliens  who  are  making  a  profit  by 
d^jading  American  life. 


INVESTIGATION 
DBMANDBD 


The  charges  that  officials 
in  the  Interior  Department 
have  been  in  collusion  with 
private  land  claimants  in  the  West  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  public  lands  for 
private  ownership  in  disregard  of  public 
rights  and  of  the  law  are  revived  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  and  outside 
the  House  by  Collier's  Weekly.  Both 
are  responsible  accusers.  Both  make  spe- 
cific accusations,  accompanying  them  with 
definite  accounts  of  particular  transac- 
tions and  giving  names  and  dates.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  demands  for  his  accusations  a 
Congressional  inquiry,  and  accompanies 
his  demand  with  the  statement  that  his 
resolution  calling  for  an  inquiry  is  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  that,  if  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  House  desired  such  an 
inquiry,  it  gould  not  be  obtained  without 
the  Speaker's  consent.  We  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not ;  it  does  not 
sound  probable.  But  it  is  practically 
certain  that  an  inquiry  could  not  and 
would  not  be  refused  if  it  were  de- 
manded by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior supported  by  the  President.  The 
Oudook  has  already  expressed  its  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  sees  no  reason  to  withdraw 
from  him  its  expression  of  confidence. 
But,  in  our  judgment,  whenever  a  definite 
accusation  is  preferred  by  a  responsible 
accuser  who  professes  himself  ready  to 
make  his  accusation  good  against  a  public 
bureau,  department,  or  individual  official, 
justice,  both  to  the  accused  and  to  the 
public,  demands  an  investigation  of  the 
accusation.  That  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  principle  is  true ;  but  they  are  fare. 


If  it  were  habitually  observed,  if  every 
accuser  of  a  public  official  were  compelled 
to  establish  his  accusation  before  a  tri- 
bunal, groundless  acccusations  would  be 
less  frequent.  Such  an  investigation 
may  supposedly  be  conducted  in  one  of 
three  ways:  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, by  the  Congress,  or  by  the  Courts. 
When  a  subordinate  is  charged  with 
wrong-doing,  an  investigation  by  his 
superior  in  office  is  often  all  that  is 
called  for;  but  in  this  case  the  head  of 
the  Department  is  declared  to  be  under 
suspicion,  and  he  has  a  right,  and 
the  public  have  a  right,  to  have  that 
suspicion  thoroughly  sifted.  No  Execu- 
tive inquiry  is  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
Investigation  by  a  court  is  practicable  only 
by  an  indictment  of  suspected  officials  or 
by  a  libel  suit  brought  by  them  against 
their  accusers.  No  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  public  adequate  to  war- 
rant an  indictment,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  ask  a  public  official  to  subject  himself 
to  the  vexatious  burden  of  a  libel  suit 
against  any  and  every  accuser.  There 
remains  as  the  only  possible  alternative 
a  Congressional  investigation.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare,  and  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  officials  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  such  an  investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  entered  on  without  delay. 
Collier's  Weekly  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  should 
be  called  on  to  establish  their  accusations 
or  to  withdraw  them  as  publicly  as  they 
have  been  made.  It  should  be  assumed 
that  the  President  and  his  Secretary  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  put  all  the 
facts  before  the  public.  And  it  is  certain 
that  if  any  one  thwarts,  hinders,  or  op- 
poses such  an  investigation,  he  will  only 
have  himself  to  blame  if  he  finds  himself 
subjected  to  the  suspicion  of  a  personal 
unwillingness  to  have  the  truth  known. 

B 

The  withdrawal  from  office  of 
^"Sb^ya^^  President  Zelaya  of  Nicara- 
gua, following  a  week  of 
turbulence  in  his  capital  city,  Managua, 
is  a  confession  that  arbitrary  power  must 
yield  in  the  end  to  pressure  of  out- 
raged public  opinion.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  ^dictator  of  this  Cen- 
tral American  Republic  has  been  openly 
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opposed  in  the  Congress  which  has  been, 
as  a  rule,  subservient  to  his  wishes.  With 
a  strong  revolutionary  force  threatening 
his  overthrow  by  military  defeat,  with 
rioting  in  his  capital,  with  political  plotting 
close  about  him,  and  with  the  war-ships  of 
the  United  States  in  his  ports  to  support, 
if  necessary,  their  Government's  demand 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests, 
Zelaya  has  been  forced  to  bow  before  the 
storm.  His  message  charges  the  United 
States  with  unjustly  intervening  in  Nica- 
raguan  affairs  and  "  with  publicly  pro- 
viding the  rebels  with  arms."  Whether 
or  not  intervention  is  justified  will  be 
better  determined  when  the  facts  upon 
which  our  Government  based  its  action  are 
more  fully  known.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  thus  far  our  Government  has 
taken  no  step  which  can  be  criticised  as 
beyond  ordinary  international  practice. 
I'he  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations  is 
beyond  question  proper,  and  no  troops 
have  been  landed  in  Nicaragua,  nor  have 
any  forceful  measures  been  used.  Zelaya*s ' 
second  statement  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely false  ;  even  if  it  be  shown  that 
American  citizens  have  sold  arms  to  Nica- 
raguan  insurgents,  that  fact  does  not  affect 
the  falsity  of  the  charge  that  '*  the  nation  " 
has  "  publicly  provided  "  the  rebels  with 
arms.  In  a  cable  despatch  to  President 
Taft,  Zelaya  states  that  he  cabled  to 
Secretary  Knox  on  December  4  offer- 
ing to  resign  if  a  commission  of  investi- 
gation to  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  should  find  his  administration 
detrimental  to  Central  America.  No 
such  despatch  ever  reached  Secretary 
Knox.  What  will  follow  Zelaya's  resig- 
nation is  in  great  doubt.  It  is  reported 
that  he  wishes  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Jose  Madriz,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  established  through  treaty 
by  the  Central  American  States  at  Car- 
tago  for  settlement  of  claims  between  the 
Republics.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
choice  of  a  successor  would  be  acceptable 
to  General  Estrada,  who  commands  the 
revolutionary  troops,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  it  would  not  be  regarded  by  the 
United  States  State  Department  as  a 
hopeful  indication  for  peace  and  safety  in 
Nicaragua.  Since  Secretary  Knox's  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Nica- 
ragua, already  reported  in  The  Outlook, 


our  Government  has  eyidentiy  been  pa- 
tientiy  awaiting  the  progress  of  events. 
It  is  all-essential  that  we  should  have 
a  complete  account  of  all  the  drcura- 
stances  relating  to  the  capture  and 
execution  of  the  two  Americans,  Groce 
and  Cannon,  before  it  is  decided  what 
should  be  done  about  that  matter.  Very 
few  people  take  seriously  the  proposition 
made  by  Senator  Rayner  last  iveek,  that 
the  United  States  should  arrest  Zelaya, 
bring  him  to  this  country,  and  try  him  for 
murder.  Apart  from  the  investigaticm  of 
the  deaths  of  the  two  Americans,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  undoubtedly,  because  of  the 
present  condition  of  anarchy  in  Nicaragua, 
require  ample  guarantees  that  American 
life  and  property  be  guarded,  not  only 
for  the  moment,  but  for  the  future.  In  a 
large  measure  Nicaragua  is  a  key  to  the 
general  condition  of  Central  American 
affairs.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  five  re- 
publics of  Central  America  except  Guate- 
mala, has  a  population  of  something 
over  half  a  million,  has  rich  possi- 
bilities for  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
has  attracted  to  a  considerable  extent 
American  enterprise  and  capital.  It  has 
long  been  a  turbulent  country,  and  was 
so  even  before  the  famous  filibustering 
expedition,  in  1855,  of  William  Walker, 
whose  wild  dream  of  a  slave  state  in 
Central  America  led  to  his  execution. 
What  the  country  needs,  and  what  all 
Central  America  needs,  is  a  period  of 
relief  from  civil  conflict,  constantly  recur- 
ring revolutions,  and  commercial  and 
political  oppression. 


THE  LABOR    UNIONS  A*  ^f   l^^^    "l^'" 

AND  THE  STBEL  TRUST  mg  ot  the  AmencaH 
Federation  of  Labor 
at  Toronto  the  intimation  was  made  that 
a  great  labor  struggle  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  management  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  at 
hand.  When,  therefore,  last  week,  readers 
of  the  daily  papers  found  such  headlines 
as  "  United  States  Steel  Faces  a  War  of 
Labor,"  "  A  Million  and  a  Half  of  Steel 
Workers  Assessed  for  a  Fight,"  and 
*'  Unions  Throw  Down  Gauntlet,"  they 
naturally  looked  to  learn  the  reason  why  a 
labor  contest  of  the  most  gigantic  propor- 
tions had  suddenly  broken  out.    What  they 
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actually  found  was  that  no  such  contest 
had  b^un  ;  and  if  they  reached  an  intel- 
ligent conclusion  as  to  the  reasons  why 
such  a  contest  was  threatened,  they  were 
more  fortunate  than  The  Outlook.  With- 
out taking  sides  in  a  dispute  which  we 
confess  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand, 
we  must  admit  that,  after  reading  the 
declaration  put  forth  at  Pittsburgh  last 
week  by  a  group  of  labor  leaders  in  con- 
ference, we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the 
phrase  used  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  describe  it — 
**  Words  ;  just  one  great  jumble  of  words."  * 
The  body  which  issued  this  document 
seems  to  have  been  a  conference  of  labor 
union  officials,  most  or  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor..  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that 
if  serious  dispute  exists  between  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
employees,  or  a  large  majority  of  them, 
the  matter  is  of  National  importance. 
What  is  called  for,  then,  is  a  clear,  simple, 
fair  statement  of  the  matters  at  issue.  W^e 
search  the  Pittsburgh  declaration  in  vain 
for  such  a  statement.  It  contains  much 
rhetoric,  many  superlatives,  not  a  little 
high-pitched  invective — but  of  plain  facts 
it  is  lamentably  bare.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  John  Mitchell  putting  forth 
such  a  perfervid  and  factless  exhorta- 
tion. We  are  told,  to  quote  a  single 
passage  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  its 
vague  eloquence,  that,  "grown  rich  by 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  our  countrj-, 
this  corporation,  in  its  mad  greed  for  still 
greater  riches,  sweeps  aside,  makes  and 
unmakes  law,  its  enactors  and  executors, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  only  factor — the  organizations  of  its 
employees — standing  between  it  and  un- 
limited, unchecked,  and  unbridled  indus- 
trial, political,  social,  and  moral  carnage." 
The  only  thing  like  a  definite  accusation 
against  the  employers  is  that  "  on  June  1, 
1909,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion proclaimed  its  hostility.  The  right 
of  the  workers  to  associate  for  their  com- 
mon protection  was  no  longer  to  be  toler- 
ated. Accompanying  that  decree  was  a 
notice  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  already 
scant  wages  of  the  workers."  This  seems 
to  imply  the  assertion  that  the  steel 
workers  are  underpaid.  If  so,  the  facts 
ought  to  be  stated,  and  the  matter  taken 


up  seriously  and  calmly  with  every  effort 
directed  toward  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. Until,  however,  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  grievances  is  made  the  steel 
workers  can  hardly  expect  to  receive  pub- 
lic sympathy.  If  we  are  rightly  informed, 
the  main  point  really  at  issue  is  that  the 
labor  leaders  believe  that  the  corporation 
is  establishing,  and  means  to  establish, 
the  open  shop  wherever  possible,  and  the 
leaders  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
labor  unions  \o  be  effective  where  the 
open  shop  exists,  for,  they  often  say,  '*  an 
open  shop  is  an  anti-union  shop."  If  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  labor  conflict  threat- 
ened, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  argu- 
ments of  considerable  strength  may  be 
brought  on  each  side  of  this  question,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  decided  offhand ;  still 
less  is  difference  on  this  point  to  be  made 
the  cause  of  closing  down  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  The  Outlook,  likq 
the  public  at  large,  must  wait  for  further 
information  than  is  contained  in  the  dec- 
laration of  last  week  before  discussing 
the  questions  supposed  to  be  involved. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the 
officials  of  the  corporation  state  that  forty 
thousand  of  their  workers  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixt>'-five  thousand  hold  stock 
and  draw  dividends  from  the  company, 
and  would  be  very  unlikely  to  leave  their 
work  in  order  to  injure  the  business  in 
which  they  have  an  interest. 


After  the  explosion   m   the 

THE    BOY   IN  .  ^    ■    ,>i;  Tir 

THE  MINE  mme  at  Cherry,  Illinois, 
among  the  first  of  the  dead 
bodies  brought  to  the  surface  were  those 
of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Had 
the  presence  of  such  boys  in  the  mine 
anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster .'*  Those  who  have  worked  in  coal 
mines  and  have  intelligently  thought  about 
the  matter  are  strongly  convinced  that 
lack  of  skill  and  proper  training  in  the 
miners  themselves  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
accidents.  Boys  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  cannot  have  the  skill,  the  training,  or 
the  judgment  of  their  elders.  They  take 
chances  that  a  grown  man  would  regard 
as  foolhardy.  They  are  often  reckless 
and  irresponsible.  Such  a  law  as  that  of 
Illinois  which  forbids  the  employment  of 
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boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the 
.  mines  is  a  safeguard  not  only  to  the  boys 
but  also  to  all  the  mine  workers.  It  has 
long  been  established  that  in  all  dangerous 
occupations  accidents  to  children  form  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  accidents  to 
adults.  It  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
corollary  that  accidents  caused  by  children 
form  a  larger  percentage  than  those 
caused  by  adults.  There  is  thus  good 
ground  for  raising  the  question  whether 
this  accident  at  Cherry,  Illinois,  might  not 
be  due  to  the  employment  of  boys.  At 
the  coroner^s  inquest  testimony  was  given 
which  shows  clearly  that  such  a  question 
is  pertinent.  A  fifteen-year-old  boy  testi- 
fied that  he  and  another  lad  had  pushed  a 
car  with  hay  on  it  up  to  a  flaming  torch. 
According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  was 
asked,  "  Did  you  ever  see  any  burning 
oil  dripping  from  these  torches  ?"  "  Yes," 
he  replied ;  "  the  torch  on  the  other  side 
•of  us  was  dripping  burning  oil."  "  When 
you  were  working  down  there,  did  Rosen- 
jack  ever  give  you  any  orders  what  to 
do  ?"  Rosenjack  is  the  miner  who  has 
assumed  blame  for  the  accident.  "  No," 
the  boy  replied ;  "  he  did  not  tell  me  any- 
thing to  do,  or  anybody  else  that  I  know 
of."  **  You  left  the  car  of  hay  up  against 
the  torch  ?"  "  Yes."  "  You  knew  that 
it  was  standing  right  up  against  the  torch  .'*" 
"  It  was  pretty  close  to  it."  '*  Did  you 
ever  pay  any  attention  to  those  open 
torches  down  there,  or  think  that  they 
were  dangerous  ?"  "  No."  **  When  you 
first  saw  the  fire,  was  the  car  of  hay  stand- 
ing close  to  the  torch  ?"  *'  Yes,  just 
where  we  left  it."  "  How  close  ?" 
"  About  half  a  foot."  The  boy  testified 
that  Rosenjack  tried  to  put  out  the  fire 
with  water  that  the  two  boys  brought  to 
him,  and  that  all  three  were  cut  off  by  the 
fire  from  reaching  the  air-shaft  cage. 
Rosenjack  has  disappeared,  together  with 
the  other  of  these  two  boys,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  mine  officials  have 
opposed  any  attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
from  Rosenjack's  shoulders.  If  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  a  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
employment  of  boys  under  the  legal  age 
limit,  they  have  good  reason  for  suppress- 
ing the  testimony  concerning  it.  We  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  lay  upon  these  mine 
officials  any  heavier  burden  than  they  are 
already  bearing,  for  that  in  all  conscience 


is  heavy  enough.  These  facts,  however, 
emphasize  the  need  not  only  of  stricter 
laws  regarding  dangerous  occupations,  but 
also  of  more  vigorous  and  effective  meas- 
ures for  their  enforcement.  The  Outlook 
wishes  to  repeat  what  it  has  already  said 
in  connection  with  this  disaster,  that  the 
law  should  permit  only  those  men  whose 
skill  has  been  proved  by  adequate  exam- 
ination to  be  employed  in  mining.  The 
custom  which  has  been  followed  by  many 
mining  concerns  of  employing  unskilled 
foreign  labor  because  it  is  cheap  has  not 
only  cost  many  lives,  but  has  not  even 
achieved  its  own  purpose  of  economy.  So, 
too,  it  seems  clear  that  the  employment 
of  young  boys  in  the  mines  has  been  hurt- 
ful to  mining  property,  as  it  has  been  also 
a  menace  to  human  life. 


ju,ast  week  there  were  dis- 

SAPBTY  FOR    LIPB  ^  *u      T      I        OL 

ON  RAILWAYS  asters  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Southern  Railways. 
The  first  was  at  Northeast,  Pennsylvania, 
the  second  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
In  the  first  three  persons  were  killed  and 
twelve  injured ;  in  the  second  twelve  were 
killed  and  twenty-five  injured.  The  first 
accident  was  caused  by  a  rear-end  collis- 
ion ;  the  second,  by  a  broken  rail.  In  the 
first  disaster  an  express  train  had  been 
delayed  by  a  breakdown  ahead.  The 
automatic  block  signal  system  was  in  force, 
and  when  the  repairs  were  completed  the 
particular  block  was  lifted.  One  newspaper 
account  states  that  there  was  no  block 
against  the  **  Limited,"  due  at  that  moment 
and  continuing  its  sixty- miles- an-hour 
speed,  the  slower  morning  express  being 
only  a  mile  ahead.  According  to  another 
account,  the  **  Limited  "  overran  the  warn- 
ing buirs-eye  of  the  automatic  signal  sys- 
tem and  a  flagman's  red  lamp.  At  all 
events,  "  some  one  blundered."  The  tail 
lights  of  the  slower  express  were  not  vis- 
ible owing  to  a  blinding  storm,  and  the 
**  Limited  "  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the 
other  train.  The  Southern  Railway  dis- 
aster, so  officials  claim,  was  caused  by  a 
hidden  defect  in  a  rail,  and  the  defect 
became  evident  just  as  a  train  was  about 
to  cross  a  bridge.  The  train  was  derailed 
and  thrown  into  a  chasm  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  These  disasters  are  note- 
worthy as  they  occurred  at  just  the  right 
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time  to  jog  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  into  the  proper  attitude  for 
the  passage  of  measures  to  protect  life  on 
our  railways.  Two  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  name  has  long  been 
honorably  connected  with  railway  rate 
legislation.  One  of  the  bills  protects  the 
lives  of  employees  by  amending  the  pres- 
ent Safety  Appliances  Act.  It  specifi- 
cally increases  the  kinds  of  appliances  with 
which  freight  trains  engaged  in  inter-State 
business  must  henceforth  be  equipped, 
and  authorizes  the  Inter- State  Commerce 
Commission  to  determine  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  equipment.  This  bill  should  save 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  switchmen  now 
lost  owing  to  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  varying  types  of  steps,  brakes,  lad- 
ders, running-boards,  and  grip-irons,  or 
by  their  absence.  The  second  bill  should 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  passengers 
now  lost  because  there  is  no  greater  moral 
fear  before  the  railway  companies  in  case 
of  accident  than  that  of  a  local  investigation 
of  county  officials,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pany's own  and  a  monthly  report  to  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  As 
may  be  imagined,  investigations  have 
always  been  either  superficial  or  biased. 
Coroners  investigate  railway  wrecks  where 
death  is  caused,  but  their  researches  are 
never  exhaustive,  experts  are  rarely  con- 
nected therewith,  no  publicity'  is  given  to 
the  findings,  and  no  permanent  record  is 
kept.  Investigations  by  railway  compa- 
nies are,  of  course,  more  exhaustive,  ex- 
perts generally  take  part,  and  a  permanent 
record  is  kept,  but  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  lack  of  publicity  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  The  method  is  bad  because, 
as  is  natural,  the  company's  own  share  of 
responsibility  is  minimized.  The  publicity 
is  defective  because  reports  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  are  often 
delayed.  Hence  the  bill  empowers  the 
Commission  to  investigate  all  railway  acci- 
dents. The  House  has  honored  itself  by 
passing  the  E^ch  bills.  Hereafter,  if  the 
Senate  will  now  agree  with  the  House, 
we  may  have  immediate,  exhaustive,  and 
impartial  investigations  by  Federal  author- 
ity. Congress  has  been  long  in  granting 
to  the  Americans  the  privilege  of  the  im- 
mediate investigations  made  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.     The  Inter-State  Com- 


merce Commission  is  the  administrative 
representative  of  the  American  people  in 
respect  to  transportation.  The  people  are 
aroused,  and  the  Commission  urgently 
needs  the  authority  which  the  Esch  bills 
would  confer  upon  it. 


LEOPOLD  OP 
BELGIUM 


Last  week  Leopold  II  of 
Belgium  passed  away.  He 
was  seventy-five  years  old. 
As  a  progressive  ruler  of  his  country's 
internal  affairs  he  had  his  good  side. 
But  in  his  private  life,  and  in  his 
own  and  his  country's  great  foreign  in- 
terest, he  was  a  moral  leper.  In  physi- 
cal appearance  he  gave  anything  but 
that  impression.  Of  erect  figure,  very 
tall,  with  well-formed  features,  ruddy 
face,  a  penetrating  glance  over  the  well- 
known  square-cut  white  beard,  his  dress 
plain,  his  manner  democratic  but  courtly, 
his  conversation  was  so  genial  that  an 
American  lady  who  recently  met  him  at 
court  declared,  "  If  he  is  the  most  immoral, 
he  is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  man  I 
ever  saw."  His  Queen,  Marie  Henriette, 
died  in  1902.  His  disloyalty  to  her 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  a  famous  ad- 
venturess who  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  excited  the  scandal- 
mongers of  Europe.  Since  then  the 
many  women  involved  ranged  from  the 
ladies  of  the  court  to  music  hall  perform- 
ers and  dancers.  After  .  the  Queen's 
death  Leopold  lived  openly  with  Made- 
moiselle Lacroix,  a  barmaid  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  janitor  in  the  city  of  Lou  vain. 
He  created  her  Baroness  Vaughan,  and, 
it  is  said,  lately  endeavored  to  improve 
her  position  and  his  own  by  a  morganatic 
marriage.  He  kept  tight  hold  of  the 
family  money,  especially  that  of  his  sister 
Charlotte,  the  wife  of  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico,  and  the  legacies  bequeathed 
by  Queen  Marie  Henriette  to  her  daugh- 
ters. Unable  to  collect  them,  they  brought 
suit  in  the  Belgian  courts  against  their 
father.  The  King  pleaded  that  his  marriage 
contract  was  an  intemg^tional  treaty  and 
not  a  private  agreement,  and  therefore,  he 
said,  the  dowry  was  an  affair  of  state  and 
the  money  the  property  of  the  King  alone. 
The  King  has  long  been  on  bad  terms 
with  his  daughters.  The  oldest,  Princess 
Louise,  after  running  away  from  her  hus- 
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band,  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  was  declared  insane  and  placed  in 
an  asylum,  fr6m  which  she  later  escaped 
and  eloped  with  Count  Mattachich,  a 
Hungarian.  The  second  daughter,  Prin- 
cess Stephanie,  married  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  was  left  a  widow. 
A  year  later,  against  her  father's  wishes, 
she  married  Count  Lonyay,  also  a  Hun- 
garian. The  youngest  daughter,  Princess 
Clementine,  has  never  married.  She  had 
been  engaged  to  wed  her  cousin  Prince 
Baldwin,  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  King's  brother,  but  the  Prince  was 
murdered  a  few  days  before  the  date  set 
for  their  marriage.  The  Count's  second 
son.  Prince  Albert,  thirty-four  years  old, 
now  succeeds  to  the  Crown,  as  it  descends 
only  in  the  male  line.  The  new  King  is 
known  as  a  great  student  of  political 
economy.  His  wife,  the  lovely  Elizabeth 
of  Bavaria,  is  popular.  Three  children 
have  been  bom  to  them. 


LBOPOLD  II 
AS  KING 


If  Leopold  H's  private  life 
was  thus  unenviable,  his  public 
life  was  fairly  enviable  as  re- 
gards Belgium  alone.  But  it  was  abhorrent 
as  regards  his  and  Belgium's  great  inter- 
est abroad — the  C«ngo.  Forty-four  years 
ago  Leopold  became  King.  During  half 
of  the  intervening  period  the  little  popu- 
larly known  about  him  as  monarch  was 
favorable.  He  showed  himself  particularly 
interested  in  economy.  As  evidence  of 
this,  he  had,  on  his  accession,  agreed  to  a 
large  reduction  in  his  income.  He  always 
scrupulously  kept  within  the  limits  of  his 
powers  as  constitutional  monarch,  and 
even  favored  advanced  ideas,  such  as  old- 
age  pensions,  insurance  of  industrial  work- 
ers, and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  He  developed  Belgian  in- 
dustries enormously,  investing  his  own 
money  freely  in  them.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  began  to  speculate  with  intelli- 
gence and  advantage  in  many  foreign 
enterprises.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  a  great  traveler,  and  distant  affairs 
had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him.  In  particu- 
lar he  was  attracted  by  the  journeys  in 
Africa  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Stanley  and 
the  material  riches  discovered  by  that  ex- 
plorer in  the  basin  of  the  Congo  River. 
In   1876    Leopold  launched   his   Congo 


enterprises.  He  called  a  great  meeting 
that  year  at  Brussels,  his  capital,  of  geog- 
raphers and  explorers.  At  the  King's  in- 
stance, the  African  International  Associa- 
tion came  into  being.  Stanley  was  again 
sent  to  Africa,  and  Leopold  II  financed 
the  journey.  In  1877  Stanley  revealed 
beyond  a  peradventure  the  vastness  and 
fichness  of  the  Congo  basin — neither  had 
been  realized.  The  Powers  looked  greedily 
at  such  a  colonial  prize.  But  they  reck- 
oned without  the  head  of  a  non-colonial 
power.  Belgium  had  long  envied  Hol- 
land's colonial  empire.  Hence  the  Belgians 
were  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  greet 
their  King's  carefully  matured  proposal. 
He  had  already  perfected  its  machin- 
ery, and  now  offered  to  the  Powers 
(upon  the  importance  of  whose  mutual 
jealousies  he  had  shrewdly  figured)  the 
Belgian  monarch's  tutelage  over  the  neu- 
tral "  Free  State  of  the  Congo  "  as  being 
desirable.  Was  not  Belgium  itself  a 
country  whose  neutrality  the  Powers  had 
guaranteed  for  two  generations }  One 
by  one  the  Powers  consented,  and  in 
1885  Leopold's  development  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  Congo  began.  In  1890  he 
used  a  war  against  Arab  slave-traders 
as  excuse  to  induce  the  Powers  to 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  customs 
duties.  Littie  by  litde  Leopold's  regime 
became  autocratic.  It  started  when  he 
asserted  that  all  vacant  lands  were  the 
property  of  the  Government — that  is,  vir- 
tuaUy,  of  h'.mself.  Later  he  decreed  that 
the  letting  or  selling  of  domains  and  the 
mining  and  wood-cutting  rights  on  any 
land  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  rec- 
ognized as  appertaining  to  any  one  be- 
longed to  him.  This  meant  that  enor- 
mous tracts  that  had  been  held  in  common 
by  the  natives  were  confiscated.  To  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  Congo  forces  and  to  get 
men  for  the  public  works  he  used  forced 
labor.  But  of  all  abuses,  the  King's  rub- 
ber monopoly  has  been  the  worst.  It  has 
resulted  in  almost  a  decimation  of  the 
population.  Congo  officials  have  been  led 
on  by  a  system  of  payment  for  results  to 
exact  from  the  miserable  people  every  pos- 
sible  ounce.  To  get  the  rubber  the  natives 
have  been  forced  to  take  long  journeys  from 
home.  They  have  been  visiteid  with  mutila- 
tion and  death  if  they  failed  in  their  search. 
Against  these   and   other  atrocities  our 
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own  Government  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  repeatedly  and  sternly  pro- 
tested. The  transference  of  the  Congo 
from  Leopold  to  Belgium  proper  has  not 
yet  satisfied  the  Powers  that  any  real 
reforms  have  been  inaugurated.  A  great 
opportunity  thus  lies  before  King  Albert 
as  he  enters  upon  his  responsibilities  as 
sovereign  of  Belgium. 

S3 


BUDGET  PROBLEMS 
IN    ITALY 


Last  week  Baron  Sidney 
Sonnino  became  once 
more  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy.  His  predecessor,  Signor  Giolitti, 
had  resigned  because  of  an  adverse 
Budget  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  lower  house  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  Chamber  had  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's Budget,  or  statement  of  estimated 
receipts  and  expenditures.  As  we  have 
seen,  in  England  the  Budget  sometimes 
provokes  such  a  parliamentary  conflict  as 
to  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  In 
Italy  it  has  led  to  a  change  from  a  com- 
posite^Cabinet  of  Radical  hue  to  a  compos- 
ite Cabinet  of  more  moderate  complexion. 
As  in  England,  so  the  problem  before  the 
Italian  Government  has  been  twofold :  to 
provide  more  revenue  and  to  equalize  tax- 
ation. More  revenue  is  needed,  chiefly 
to  pay  higher  salaries  to  all  employees  in 
the  Italian  Civil  Service,  especially  the 
employees  on  the  Government-owned 
railways ;  in  Italy  the  cost  of  living  has 
burdensomely  increased,  though  not  so 
much  as  in  America,  since  the  existing 
scale  of  Civil  Service  salaries  was  fixed  in 
the  two  countries.  Now  for  the  other 
half  of  the  problem,  tax  equalization. 
Premier  Giolitti's  course  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  pre- 
senting the  British  Budget.  Both  pro- 
posed systems  of  discriminating  taxation. 
Equalization  is  the  more  necessary  in 
Italy,  for  taxes  there  rest  proportion- 
ately more  heavily  on  the  poor  than 
they  do  in  England.  Take  such  indis- 
pensable commodities  to  every  one  as 
petroleum  and  sugar,  for  instance.  These 
importations  are  taxed  exorbitantly.  As 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  cannot  sup- 
ply the  demand,  the  lack  must  be  made 
good  by  imports,  and  hence  sugar  has 
practically  become  a  luxury  in  Italy.     It 


is  not  possible  properly  to  develop  indus- 
tries there  in  which  sugar  is  much  used, 
especially  the  jam  and  preserve  manufac- 
tures in  the  fruit-growing  districts.  Signor 
Giolitti  humanely  proposed  tu  halve  the 
taxes  on  the  right  to  manufacture  sugar 
and  to  reduce  by  a  quarter  the  import 
duties  on  the  commodity.  Then,  further 
to  equalize  the  burden  between  poor  and 
rich,  he  proposed  an  income  tax.  The 
poorest  taxpayers  would  escape  it  alto- 
gethec,  for  incomes  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  would  be  exempt ;  incomes 
between  one  thousand  and  two  thousand 
would  pay  one  per  cent ;  the  percentage 
would  gradually  rise  with  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  income  until  all  incomes 
over  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  would 
pay  six  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  Prime 
Minister  proposed  similarly  graduated 
inheritance  duties,  and,  finally,  a  tax  on 
bonds.  Such  a  total  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion would,  he  hoped,  place  the  burden 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  provide 
sufficient  revenue.  But  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  he  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  the  rates  on  the  Government- 
owned  railways.  The  freight  rates  he 
would  increase  by  three  per  cent  and  the 
passenger  rates  by  no  less  than  nine 
per  cent ;  at  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment would  maintain  large  subsidies  for 
steamship  lines  in  return  for  possible 
use  of  vessels  as  transports  in  time  of 
war.  Here  the  Giolitti  plan  broke  down. 
Though  the  Premier  might  have  carried 
his  sugar  reform,  the  income  and  inher- 
itance taxes  were  immediately  opposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Chamber.  They  would 
have  directly  affected  four  hundred  of 
the  five  hundred  and  eight  members. 
While  the  income  tax  was  really  the 
feature  most  disliked,  the  members  made 
their  fight  oh  the  proposed  increased 
railway  charges,  largely  because  of  the 
poorness  of  the  service  on  the  state  lines, 
and  resented  the  steamship  subsidies  be- 
cause of  alleged  partiality  shown  toward 
certain  favored  lines,  especially  those  of 
Genoa,  Italy's  largest  port,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  smaller  lines  and  smaller  ports. 
Though  the  Lloyd-George  and  Giolitti 
proposals  for  tax  equalization  may  be 
changed  in  particular  methods,  the  prin- 
ciple itself  must  be  carried  in  Italy  and  in 
England,  as  in  every  other  civilized  country. 
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WITHOUT 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS 


The  recent  arrival 
sumcicAL  OPERATIONS  in  this  country  of 
Dr.  Jonnesco,  a 
prominent  Ruma- 
nian surgeon  of  Bucharest,  has  aroused 
public  interest  in  the  use  of  spinal  punc- 
ture as  a  means  of  securing  insensibility 
to  pain  in  surgical  operations.  The 
anaesthesia  necessary  for  successful  opera- 
tion is  ordinarily  secured  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  chloroform,  or  **  laughing  gas." 
These  anaesthetics  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce unconsciousness.  The  method  of 
spinal  puncture  involves  the  injection  of 
a  drug  like  cocaine,  tropacocaine,  eucaine, 
or  the  newer  stovaine  into  the  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  spinal  cord  by  means  of  a 
specially  constructed  needle  very  much  like 
the  needle  used  for  hypodermic  medication. 
The  result  is  anaesthesia,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, analgesia  (the  former  signifying  loss 
of  all  physical  sense  of  feeling,  the  latter 
insensibility  to  pain  alone)  over  a  portion 
of  the  body  more  or  less  extended,. but 
unaccompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  method  is  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  local  analgesia  produced  by  the  use  of 
cocaine  and  the  like,  which  is  of  common 
application  in  dental  work  and  for  small 
operations.  In  local  analgesia  the  drug 
is  injected  just  at  the  spot  where  cutting 
is  to  be  done,  and  insensibility  to  pain 
results  in  a  small  area  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  point  of  injection.  Re- 
gional analgesia  secures  insensibility  to 
pain  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  body, 
and  is  secured  by  injecting  the  drug  into 
a  main  or  trunk  nerve  from  which  the 
local  nerves,  which  would  be  affected  by 
a  local  anaesthetic,  branch  off.  In  spinal 
puncture  the  process  is  simply  carried  one 
step  further  back  and  the  drug  applied  to 
the  spinal  cord,  where  all  the  nerves  of 
feeling  come  together  in  one  great  chan- 
nel leading  to  the  brain.  By  this  method 
insensibility  to  pain  is  secured,  in  ordinary 
cases  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  as  high 
as  the  breast-bone,  and,  by  the  use  of  a 
larger  dose,  even  over  the  entire  body  to 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Within  two 
weeks  the  present  writer  has  been  an  ob- 
server of  an  operation  in  which,  after  an 
injection  of  stovaine  into  the  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  spinal  cord,  varicose  veins 
were  removed  from  a  young  man's  legs 
in  three  places.      During  the  operation, 


which  lasted  over  an  hour,  the  patient  was 
entirely  conscious  and  thoroughly  comfort- 
able, except  for  slight  nausea  of  brief 
duration  at  the  beginning.  The  patient 
not  only  suffered  no  pain,  but  found  it 
easy  to  read  a  newspaper  and  to  chat 
with  the  doctors  and  the  writer.  He  was 
an  interested  participant  in  experiments 
which  showed  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  sus- 
ceptibility to  pain  was  entirely  absent,  the 
senses  of  feeling  and  of  temperature  were 
still  active.  He  could  tell  whether  his 
foot  was  being  touched  in  one  place  or  in 
two,  and  could  distinguish  between  hot 
and  cold  water  poured  over  it ;  but  the 
most  vigorous  attack  with  a  needle  was 
perceived  only  as  a  touch  no  more  painful 
than  that  of  the  finger.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  operation  was  the 
patient's  condition  after  it.  Any  one  who 
has  undergone  an  operation  under  a  gen- 
eral anaesthetic  knows  the  excessive  discom- 
fort of  the  period  of  "  coming  out  "  from 
under  its  effects  and  the  hours  succeeding 
it.  In  the  case  in  question  there  was  no 
"  coming  out,"  because  the  patient's  con- 
sciousness had  never  been  "under."  His 
wounds  dressed,  the  patient  was  put  to 
bed,  promptiy  ate  a  good  meal,  and  suf- 
fered no  further  inconvenience  save  the 
inevitable  discomfort  from  the  healing 
wounds. 


DISCOVERY     AND    USB 


Spinal  analgesia  or 
OF  SPINAL  PUNCTURE     spinal     puncture    is 

the  discovery  of  an 
American  neurologist,  Dr.  J.  Leonard 
Coming,  of  New  York.  His  first  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  was  made  in  1885, 
and  the  method  has  been  in  use  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  for  twenty  years. 
In  New  York  City  the  surgeon  who  has 
made  most  extensive  use  of  it  is  Dr.  Will- 
iam Seaman  Bainbridge.  In  a  series  of 
between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
operations,  extending  over  ^  period  of  ten 
years  and  involving  patients  whose  ages 
have  varied  from  four  months  to  sixty- 
seven  years.  Dr.  Bainbridge  has  met  with 
uniform  success.  He  was  the  first  to  use 
the  method  on  children  ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
H.  T.  Gray,  Surgeon  of  the  Great  Ormond 
Street  Hospital  for  Children  in  London,  be- 
lieves, as  the  result  of  three  hundred  cases 
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in  which  he  has  used  spinal  puncture,  that 
the  mortality  in  children  has  been  decid- 
edly reduced.  Spinal  puncture  is  in  fre- 
quent use  by  Dr.  Bainbridge,  Dr.  Daw- 
bam,  and  several  others  in  New  York; 
Dr.  Matas,  in  New  Orleans ;  Dr.  Morton, 
in  San  Franciscb ;  Professor  Barker,  of 
University  College,  London ;  Mr.  W. 
Arbuthnot  Lane  and  Mr.  Gray,  of  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital;  Profes- 
sor Symonds,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London  ; 
Dr.  Czemy,  of  Heidelberg ;  Dr.  Tuffier, 
of  Paris  ;  Dr.  Bier,  of  Berlin  ;  and  Dr.  Jon- 
nesco,  who  is  now  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
claimed,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of 
those  who  use  the  method  that  it  will  ever 
entirely  take  the  place  of  general  anaes- 
thesia, but  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  general  anaesthesia 
is  either  impossible  or  attended  with  the 
gravest  danger.  For  such  cases  spinal 
puncture  offers  an  admirable  alternative. 
In  medicine  and  in  surgery,  as  in  all 
science,  a  new  theory  or  process  does  not 
attain  an  assured  and  final  position  without 
a  long  period  of  probation.  The  proba- 
tion period  of  spinal  puncture  can  hardly 
be  said  yet  to  have  passed ;  but  the  ex- 
periments of  those  who  have  used  it  ex- 
tensively seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  a 
place  of  its  own  in  modern  surgerj'. 

B 

The  first  meeting  of 

THE  ACADEMY    OF  i  «  a        j 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS  •  thc  AmcHcan  Acad- 
emy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters was  held  in  Washington  last  week. 
Representative  men  of  the  fine  arts  were 
in  attendance  at  the  two  public  sessions 
and  at  the  business  meeting.  Mr. 
Howells's  introductory  address  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  a 
characteristically  modest  and  delightfully 
phrased  presentation  of  the  intention  and 
work  of  the  Academy ;  not  as  consti- 
tuting in  any  sense  a  body  of  men  who 
arrogate  themselves  judicial  functions  or 
exclusive  privileges  of  any  sort,  but  as 
representatives  of  the  various  arts  chosen 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters— a  larger  and  more  inclusive  organ- 
ization— for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
American  people  by  advancing  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  art  in  the 
United  States.  This  may  be  done  by 
some  form  of  signal  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  artistic  work,  like  the  pres- 


entation of  the  medal  to  Mrs.  Saint-Gau- 
dens  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City  three  weeks  ago ;  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  allied  arts  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  of 
art  in  this  country,  and  in  other  and  more 
personal  ways  not  easily  formulated. 
The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Blashfield  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hastings  at  the  first  session, 
and  the  papers  prepared  for  the  second 
session  by  Mr.  Horatio  Parker,  Colonel 
Higginson,  and  Mrs.  Howe,  with  a  se- 
quence of  three  poems  written  by  Mr. 
Gilder  and  read  by  Mr.  Johnson,  struck  a 
high  .level  of  literarj'^  workmanship,  and 
from  different  points  of  view  defined  the 
place  of  the  arts  in  America,  their  special 
opportunities  in  a  great  democracy,  the 
possible  intimacy  of  relation  between  the 
arts  and  a  society'  like  ours,  and  the  pos- 
sible services  which  the  arts  by  co-opera- 
tive action  can  render  to  the  country. 
The  note  of  all  the  sessions  was  enthusiasm 
for  American  art  as  a  prime  educational 
force  for  the  enrichment  of  American 
life. 

G3 
The  death  of  KarlTheodor, 

A  GERMAN  t^    i  r  -r>  • 

DR.  ORBNPBLL  Duke  of  Bavaria,  removes 
a  man  who  justly  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  of  all  Germany.  He 
was  seventy  years  old.  His  father,  Duke 
Maximilian,  was  a  poet  and  writer  who 
chafed  at  the  perfunctory  military  routine 
pertaining  to  his  rank.  Karl  Theodor 
started  in  life  as  an  officer  of  artillery  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Bava- 
rian army,  being  also  titular  colonel  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Light  Horse.  But  he 
never  figured  prominently  in  military  or 
political  affairs.  His  natural  inclination 
was  toward  science,  and  early  in  life 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  It  was  not  until 
1880,  however,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
practice,  and  then  he  had  to  secure  a  spe- 
cial decree  of  the  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cery permitting  him  to  do  so.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  European  specialists.  A  great 
deal  of  his  work  was  done  among  the 
poor,  and  all  without  compensation.  He 
maintained  several  private  hospitals  where 
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patients  were  treated  free,  and  did  much 
to  introduce  proper  sanitation  in  German 
homes.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
books  and  memoirs  upon  ophthalmological 
topics.  One  of  his  sisters  was  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Francis  Joseph.  An- 
other was  the  Duchesse  d'Alenc^on,  who 
lost  her  life  in  the  Paris  charity  bazaar  fire 
in  1897.  His  wife  was  Sophie,  Princess 
of  Saxony.  One  of  his  daughters  is 
the  wife  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  and 
another  daughter  married  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria,  a  grandson  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  may  succeed  to  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  the  insane  King  Otto. 

a 

THE  OUTLOOK  AND  THE 

SUGAR  FRAUDS 

Five  of  the  men  indicted  for  complicity 
in  the  notorious  weighing  frauds  in  the 
importation  of  sugar  through  the  New 
York  Custom-House  were  convicted  last 
week.  In  the  case  of  the  sixth,  James  F. 
Bendenaagel,  formerly  cashier  of  the 
Sugar  Company's  refinery  in  Brooklyn, 
the  jury  disagreed.  Four  of  the  convicted 
men  were  company  checkers,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  the  employees  who 
worked  in  the  scale  houses  where  the 
frauds  were  actually  committed  ;  the  other 
was  the  dock  superintendent,  who  had 
complete  charge  of  the  unloading  of  sugar 
cargoes  and  the  weighing  of  the  sugar. 

The  attorneys  for  the  defendants  in 
their  closing  addresses  maintained  that, 
even  if  their  clients  were  guilty,  the  real 
responsibility  for  the  frauds  lay  upon  the 
superior  officers,  whoever  they  were,  who 
had  instigated  the  false  weighing  and  had 
profited  by  it.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
special  counsel  for  the  Government,  said 
that  he  coincided  fully  with  their  views  as 
to  the  relative  degree  of  moral  guilt,  and 
that  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  men  "  higher 
up,"  if  there  were  any,  to  punishment. 
"  But,"  he  rontin\ied, "  we  do  not  begin 
to  build  a  house  by  putting  up  the  ridge- 
pole. We  began  in  this  case  at  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  .  .  .  If  you 
find  these  men  conmitted  no  crime,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  go  any  *  higher  up.'" 
The  indictment  and  arrest,  during  the  last 
week  of  the  trial,  of  Ernest  H.  Gebracht, 


General  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  on  charges  re- 
lating to  the  same  matters  as  the  present 
cases,  is  ample  indication  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  faltering  in  its 
prosecution  of  those  responsible  for  the 
frauds. 

At  the  opening  of  the  trial  just  finished 
ex-Senator  Lexow,  of  counsel  for  one  of 
the  defendants,  introduced  the  name  of 
The  Oudook  into  the  proceedings.  He 
asserted  that  the  result,  if  not  the  pur- 
pose, of  an  article  entitled  "  The  Case  of 
the  Seventeen  Holes,"  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  last  May,  had  been  to  inflame 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  against  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  that  in  view  of  this 
"  public  clamor  "  against  the  Sugar  Trust 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  jury 
trial  in  this  community.  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  who,  as  special  assistant  to  the 
United  States  Attorney-General,  is  in 
general  charge  of  the  sugar  fraud  prose- 
cutions, made  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Lexow : 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
clamor  about  these  cases,  but  it  was  not  di- 
rected at  these  defendants  so  much  as  at 
their  employer.  So  far  as  the  reference  in 
The  Outlook  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  the  trial  against  the  employer  of 
the  defendants  to  recover  a  penalty  took 
place  in  February  last  there  was  no  clamor. 
After  a  month's  trial  few  readers  of  the  pub- 
lic press  knew  even  the  result,  and  many  in- 
quiries were  made  at  the  District  Attorney's 
office.  I  take  full  responsibility  for  having 
turned  over  to  The  Outlook  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  trial,  so  that  they  could  base 
thereon  an  article  setting  forth  the  essential 
facts. 

If  giving  to  its  readers  facts  of  court 
record  regarding  fraudulent  practices  of 
lawbreaking  corporations  is  indulging  in 
"  public  clamor,"  The  Outlook  accepts 
Mr.  Lexow *s  challenge  and  proposes  to 
continue  in  the  course  which  it  has  so  far 
pursued.  Newspapers  have  no  right  to 
prejudge  the  cases  of  indicted  persons, 
whose  liberty  or  whose  reputations  are  at 
stake,  until  the  court  has  rendered  its 
decision  ;  but  they  have  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to 
the  essential  and  proved  facts  in  any  great 
trial  involving  public  morals.  No  sharper 
or  swindler  likes  to  have  the  light  of  pub- 
licity turned  upon  his  acts  or  his  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  a  common  plea  of  thieves 
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and  swindlers  that  they  are  pursued  and 
hounded  by  *' public  clamor.*'  When 
they  are  convicted,  in  a  fair  trial  and  by 
their  own  admission,  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, the  public  ought  to  be  warned 
against  them,  and  the  public  indignation 
aroused  for  self-protection.  The  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Lexow  of  the  name  of 
The  Oudook  makes  it  desirable  for  us  to 
give  to  our  readers  the  following  frank 
statement  of  The  Oudook 's  connection 
with  the  case. 

On  March  5,  Theodore  Roosevelt  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook.  On 
the  same  day  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany in  the  now  famous  Case  of  the  Seven- 
teen Holes.  A  week  later  Mr.  Roosevelt 
attended  the  regular  editorial  conference 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  he  had  a 
matter  which  he  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
editors.  He  read  a  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  United  States 
District  Attorney,  called  his  attention  to 
the  lack  of  publicity  regarding  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Company  in  the  case 
just  closed.  In  the  course  of  this  letter  Mr. 
Stimson  wrote  :  "  The  Sugar  Company 
was  charged  with  rigging  their  scales  so 
as  to  cheat  the  Government.  The  evi- 
dence brought  out  a  shocking  situation, 
indicating  the  operation  of  this  fraud  and 
other  similar  frauds  for  over  a  decade. 
There  was  also  uncontradicted  testimony, 
indicating  a  continuous  and  systematic  and 
complete  debauchment  of  the  bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Department  which  has  charge 
of  weighing,  and,  taken  all  through,  the 
case  was  replete  with  features  of  public 
interest  and  importance.  After  a  four 
weeks'  trial  the  jury  very  promptly  reached 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Government.  It 
was  thus  a  case  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  commercial  morality  of  this  com- 
munity, and  one  where  it  is  all-important 
that  the  public  should  be  informed  of  the 
evidence  and  of  the  decision.  .  .  .  During 
the  year  that  this  case  has  been  pending, 
since  the  first  discovery  of  the  fraud,  I 
think  more  widespread  inquiry  has  been 
addressed  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  public 
as  to  its  character  and  facts  than  any  case 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected. 
Yet  now  that  the  case  has  been  tried  and 
the    Government's     position    vindicated, 


comparatively  few  people  know  of  its  evi- 
dence and  main  features.  ...  A  most 
important  case  has  been  so  handled  [in 
the  daily  press]  thus  far  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  its  lessorf  will  be  largely  lost  to 
the  public.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  The  Outlook  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  of  the  case  and  bring  their 
lesson  before  its  readers  ?" 

This  was  the  question  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  laid  before  the  conference. 
Unanimous  interest  in  the  suggestion 
was  immediately  expressed,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  asked  how  soon  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  facts  as  to  the 
trial.  Thereupon  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  glanced  at  a  card 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  said  :  "  The  facts 
are  at  the  door.  Mr.  Stimson  and  his 
associate,  Mr.  Denison,  are  in  the  outer 
office  now;  may  I  ask  them  to  come 
in?"  The  two  attorneys  and  a  black  bag 
came  in.  In  the  bag  were  the  stenog- 
rapher's minutes  of  the  trial  and  a  piece 
sawed  out  of  the  stanchions  of  one  of 
the  scales  containing  one  of  the  noto- 
rious "seventeen  holes."  The  salient 
points  in  the  case  were  quickly  explained, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  editorial  decision 
had  been  made  to  prepare  and  print  a 
full  account  of  the  case.  In  The  Oudook 
for  May  1  the  article  appeared,  under  the 
tide  "  The  Case  of  the  Seventeen  Holes." 
It  was  based  entirely  upon  the  stenographic 
record  of  the  trial,  which  had  been  placed 
in  our  hands,  and  was  the  first  story  of  the 
case,  in  any  but  the  barest  and  most  frag- 
mentary, outline,  to  appear  in  print.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  suggestion  brought  to  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook  by  their  new  col- 
league ;  and  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Federal  Attorney  Stimson  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  directing  public  attention  in 
any  adequate  way  to  this  case,  important  in 
itself,  and  an  effective  stroke  in  the  cam- 
paign against  corporate  wrong-doing. 

The  article  was  announced  a  week  be- 
fore its  publication.  Promptiy  on^  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Sugar  Trust  called  at  the 
office  of  The  Outlook  and  saw  a  member 
of  its  editorial  staff.  He  said  that  a  warn- 
ing letter  to  The  Oudook  had  been  pre- 
pared, but  he  had  stopped  it  being  sent, 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  threats.  While 
admitting  the  thefts  (as  he  could  hardly 
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help  doing,  in  the  face  of  the  just  com- 
pleted trial),  he  declared  that  they  were 
he  work  of  purely  subordinate  employees. 
He  warned  The  Outlook  against  any 
intimation  that  any  director  or  responsible 
officer  of  the  Company  had  been  cognizant 
of  the  frauds.  He  added  that  if  he  were 
such  an  officer,  and  such  an  intimation 
were  to  be  made,  he  would  not  stop  short 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  resenting  the  statement.  He  was 
assured  that  The  Outlook  whs  in  no  fear 
of  laying  itself  open  to  libel  suits.  The 
article  was  printed  as  announced,  and 
The  Outlook  feels  that  it  has  never  done 
the  public  a  greater  service. 

B 

IS    THE     OUTLOOK    SUBSI- 
DIZED? 

One  particular  paragraph  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  is  of  special  personal  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  and 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

The  deficit  every  year  in  the  Post-0 ffice 
Department  is  largely  caused  by  the  low  rate 
of  postage  of  1  cent  a  pound  charged  on  sec- 
ond-class mail  matter,  which  includes  not 
only  newspapers,  but  magazines  and  miscel- 
laneous periodicals.  The  actual  loss  grow- 
ing out  of  the  transmission  of  this  second- 
cllss  mail  matter  at  1  cent  a  pound  amounts 
to  about  $63,000,000  a  year.  The  average 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  this  matter  is 
more  than  9  cents  a  pound. 

It  appears  that  the  average  distance  over 
which  newspapers  are  delivered  to  their 
customers  is  291  miles,  while  the  average 
haul  of  magazines  is  1,049,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous periodicals  1,128  miles.  Thus,  the 
average  haul  of  the  magazine  is  three  and 
one-half  times  and  that  of  the  miscellaneous 
periodical  nearly  four  times  the  haul  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  yet  all  of  them  pay  the 
same  postage  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
statistics  of  1907  show  that  second-class 
mail  matter  constituted  63.91  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  all  the  mail,  and  yielded  only  5.19 
per  cent  of  the  revenue. 

The  figures  given  are  startling,  and  show 
the  payment  by  the  Government  of  an  enor- 
mous subsidy  [the  italics  are  The  Outlook's] 
to  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodi- 
cals, and  Congress  may  well  consider 
whether  radical  steps  should  not  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Pepart- 
ment  caused  by  this  discrepancy  between 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
%     compensation  exacted  therefor. 

A  great  saving  might  be  made,  amounting 

to  much   more   than  half    of  the  loss,   by 

^sing  upon  magazines  and  periodicals  a 


higher  rate  of  postage.  They  are  much 
heavier  than  newspapers,  and  contain  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  advertising  to 
reading  matter,  and  the  average  distance  of 
their  transportation  is  three  and  a  half  times 
as  great. 

The  total  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
in  the  Post-Office  Department  amoimted  to 
$17,500,000.  The  branches  of  its  business 
which  it  did  at  a  loss  were  the  second-class 
mail  service,  in  which  the  loss,  as  already 
said,  was  163,000,000,  and  the  free  rural  de- 
livery, in  which  the  loss  was  $28,000,000. 
Those  losses  were  in  part  offset  by  the 
profits  of  the  letter  postage  and  other 
sources  of  income.  It  would  seem  wise  to 
reduce  the  loss  upon  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter, at  least  to  the  extent  of  preventing  a 
deficit  in  the  total  operations  of  the  post- 
office. 

I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  Con- 
gress, not  unmindful  of  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence which  a  low  charge  for  carrying  news- 
papers and  periodicals  assists.  I  very  much 
doubt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  a  policy 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  subsidy  and 
requires  additional  taxation  to  meet  it. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  supporters 
of  the  policy  of  ship  subsidies  may  see, 
in  the  President's  definition  of  the  low 
rate  of  second-class  postage  for  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  as  a  newspaper  sub- 
sidy, an  argument  for  ship  subsidies.  We 
certainly  think  that  the  argument  might 
be  very  effectively  used  in  attempting  to 
persuade  newspaper  editors  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  desirability  of  supporting  ship 
subsidies  as  a  Government  policy.  We 
shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  hear  in 
Congress  this  winter  the  phrase,  "  No  ship 
subsidies,  no  newspaper  subsidies."  So 
far  as  The  Outiook  is  concerned,  what 
the  President  says  about  "  newspaper 
subsidies "  only  strengthens  its  opposi- 
tion to  ship  subsidies.  The  Outlook 
neither  desires  nor  asks  to  be  subsidized ; 
it  wishes  to  pay  its  way ;  but  it  takes 
issue  with  the  President's  figures  and 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  cost  of 
transporting  second-class  mail  matter. 

The  President  says  that  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  now  pay  the  Government 
one  cent  a  pound  for  that  which  costs  the 
Government  nine  cents  a  pound.  The 
President,  it  is  true,  does  not  say  that  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  ought  to  pay 
nine  cents  a  pound  for  "  bulk  postage." 
He  must  be  aware  that  such  a  charge 
would  destroy  the  periodical  publishing 
business.  What  the  effect  of  such  a 
charge  would  be  may  be  indicated  by  some 
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figures  from  the  books  of  The  Outlook. 
During  the  calendar  year  1909  The  Outlook 
will  have  paid  the  Government  $30,000 
for  canying  The  Outlook  to  its  subscribers. 
This  is  known  in  the  newspaper  trade 
as  "  bulk  postage,"  and  is  exclusive  of 
the  letter  postage  which  The  Outlook 
pays  on  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
amounting  to  a  large  additional  sum.  If 
it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
United  States  Post-Office  on  a  business 
basis,  to  require  The  Outlook  to  pay  an 
annual  "  bulk  postage  "  bill  on  this  year's 
business  nine  times  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent amount,  or  $270,000,  The  Outlook, 
if.it  continued  to  be  published,  would  have 
to  reconstruct  its  business  entirely.  And 
we  do  not  think  any  other  American 
magazine  or  weekly  could  continue  to  be 
published  under  anything  like  present  con- 
ditions if  the  postage  rate  were  raised 
from  one  cent  to  nine  cents  per  pound. 
But,  in  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  the 
deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  is 
this  necessary  ?  We  think  not,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First,  if  the  Government  is  paying  an 
average  of  nine  cents  a  pound  to  the  rail- 
ways for  carr>'ing  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, it  is  paying  too  much.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  the  average  haul  of  maga- 
zines is  1,049  miles;  The  first-class  pas- 
senger fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
on  the  Erie  Railway  is  $18.  The  dis- 
tance is  1,000  miles.  To  transport  a 
first-class  passenger  weighing  200  pounds 
from  one  of  these  cities  to  the  other 
would  cost  only  nine  cents  a  pound, 
and  mail-bags  do  not  have  seats,  aisles, 
and  other  conveniences  of  air,  light,  and 
space.  The  rate  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company  between  New  York 
and  Chicago — 1,000  miles — is  $2.50  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  United  States 
Express  Company  has  never  been  accused 
of  doing  business  at  a  loss.  It  is  true 
that  these  analogies  are  not  mathemat- 
ically accurate,  but  they  are  accurate 
enough  to  be  very  significant.  If,  as  the 
President  says,  it  costs  the  Post-Office 
Department  nine  cents  a  pound  to  carry 
periodicals  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, there  seems  to  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  relations  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  the  railways.  This 
has  been  said  a  good  many  times  before, 


with  facts  and  figures  to  substantiate  the 
assertion,  and  the  present  moment  seems 
a  very  appropriate  time  to  say  it  again. 

Second,  the  President  says  that  the 
profits  of  letter  postage  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  so  large  as  to  reduce  a  deficit 
of  $91,000,000  to  $17,500,000.  Some 
of  these  huge  profits  come  directly 
from  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  as 
every  one  knows  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. Another  great  portion  of  these 
letter-postage  profits  comes  from  the  mail 
order  business  of  the  country,  which  is 
almost  entirely  created  by  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Another  large  element  of  profit 
to  the  Government  is  found  in  the  postage 
and  money  order  and  registration  fees  paid 
by  readers  of  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  transmitting  their  subscriptions.  Is 
it  promoting  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  President 
is  justly  interested,  to  suggest  that  an 
important  source  of  post-office  profits  be 
crippled,  if  not  destroyed,  by  imposing 
upon  periodicals  a  **  bulk  postage  "  bur- 
den which  .it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  bear,  and  which  it  is  not  demon- 
strated by  the  facts  that  they  ought  to 
carry  as  a  legitimate  element  of  cost  ? 

Third,  the  entire  deficit  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
is  $17,500,000.  If  the  President  will  see 
that  the  railways  bear  their  proper  share  of 
this  deficit ;  that  twenty  thousand  country 
newspapers  which  are  now  carried  to 
subscribers  within  the  county  of  publica- 
tion absolutely  free  pay  something  for 
this  service ;  and  that  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  whose  enor- 
mous volume  of  mail  matter  is  now  carried 
free,  without  even  any  bookkeeping  rec- 
ord, are  charged  with  the  item  of  postage 
with  which  they  would  be  charged  in  any 
well-conducted  private  business,  we  believe 
this  deficit  will  be  in  future  greatly  re- 
duced, if  not  entirely  wiped  out-  When 
thus  the  railways  pay  their  share  of  the 
present  deficit ;  the  countr>'  newspapers 
pay  their  share  ;  the  State  Department,  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  War  Department,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Post-Office 
Department,  the  Department  of  Corn- 
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merce  and  Labor,  and  the  Houses  of 
Congress  pay  theirs  ;  and  the  President 
himself,  in  the  transaction  of  his  official 
business,  pays  his — when  this  is  done,  The 
Outlook,  for  one  newspaper,  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  pay  its  share. 

a 
THE  SHORT  BALLOT 

What  is  known  as  the  Short  Ballot 
Movement  is  beginning  to  attract  wide- 
spread and  respectful  public  attention  as  a 
desirable  and  practical  method  of  improv- 
ing American  elections.  In  his  recent 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
Dr.  Eliot,  President  of  the  League  and 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
defined  the  Short  Ballot  Movement  very 
accurately  as  a  '*  great  reform  movement 
which  has  spread  rapidly  over  the  country', 
the  movement  in  favor  of  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  elective  officers." 
A  few  days  later,  speaking  at  the  City 
Club,  in  New  York,  Dr.  Eliot  again  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  Short  Ballot 
and  advocated  the  practical  reform  for 
which  the  Short  Ballot  Movement  stands — 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  elective 
officers  in  State  and  municipal  elections. 
"  Does  this,"' he  asked,  '*  seem  a  curtailment 
of  liberty  ?  The  present  system  has  brought 
us  into  the  worst  condition  of  municipal 
misgovemment  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  was  not  really  free  at  the  Massachusetts 
election.  I  could  not  execute  the  task  set 
me.  My  liberty  was  completely  without 
value.  We  should  be  freed  from  the  idea 
that  five  hundred  thousand  voters  are 
competent  to  pick  out  the  best  dty  engi- 
neer, superintendent  of  highways,  or 
school  superintendent.  We  must  admit 
the  principle  of  appointment  in  the  case 
of  experts  to  departments  in  which  ap- 
plied science  is  needed." 

The  advocacy  of  the  Short  Ballot  as  an 
organized  political  reform  is  comparatively 
new.  It  owes  its  inception,  we  believe, 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Yale  L^niversity,  now 
living  in  New  York.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Childs  setting  forth  the  philosophical  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  practical  advantages 
of  a  Short  Ballot  was  first  published  in 
The  Outlook  a  few  months  ago.  Mr. 
Childs  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 


time  to  bringing  the  Short  Ballot  idea  before 
the  public  by  correspondence  and  public 
speaking,  and  a  small  society  or  associa- 
tion has  been  formed,  which  later,  it  is 
hoped,  may  grow  into  National  propor- 
tions, for  carrying  on  the  propaganda. 

While  the  present  movement  is  new, 
the  principle  is  as  old  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  United  States.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  endeavored  to  introduce  the 
Short  Ballot  principle  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  while 
he  failed  in  this  endeavor,  was  influential, 
if  not  instrumental,  in  introducing  it  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  vote  for  one  President  and  directiy  or 
indirectly  for  three  legislators  in  National 
affairs,  but  in  State  affairs  we  think  it 
necessary  to  vote  for  a  Governor,  a 
Comptroller,  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  State 
Treasurer,  a  State  Engineer,  and  only 
those  in  active  politics  know  how  many 
other  officers.  In  city  elections  matters 
are  still  worse.  Advocates  of  the  Short 
Ballot  desire  to  introduce  into  our  State 
and  our  municipal  elections  the  principle 
which  has  worked  so  successfully  and 
so  democratically  for  a  hundred  years 
in  the  National  Government.  This  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  ver>'  simple  reform, 
which  needs  little  .argument  to  make  its 
wisdom  manifest  and  little  legislative  or 
mechanical  effort  to  put  it  into  operation. 
In  the  State  let  us  elect  a  Governor  with 
the  power  to  appoint  his  cabinet  after  the 
manner  pursued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  or  two  legislators ; 
in  the  city  let  us  elect  a  Mayor  with  the 
power  to  appoint  his  heads  of  departments, 
and  one  or  two  legislators. 

In  the  minds  of  some  people  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  Short  Ballot  and  the  Direct 
Primar}'.  They  have  no  organic  connec- 
tion, but  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side. 

You  can  have  an  effective  Short  Ballot 
without  a  Direct  Primar}',  but  you  cannot 
have  an  effective  Direct  Primary  without 
a  Short  Ballot.  Some  form  of  primary  is 
necessary  to  party  government,  although 
it  may  very  well  be  supported  and  added 
to  by  petition  nomination ;  party  govern- 
ment is  essential — in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion at  -least — to  the  maintenance  of 
American  institutions ;  but  the  Short  Bal- 
lot neither  promotes  nor  destroys  the  boss 
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primary  or  the  reform  primary  ;  it  simply 
enables  the  voter  to  vote  with  more  intel- 
ligence, and  therefore  with  more  enthu- 
siasm, when  the  nominations  are  made. 
Of  course  it  naturally  follows  that  it  will 
indirectly  quicken  the  desire  of  the  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  operation  of  the 
nominating  machinery.  The  strict  party 
man,  and  the  independent  who  likes 
to  vote  a  scratched  ticket,  may  equally 
become  advocates  of  the  Short  Ballot. 
Its  only  logical  opponent  will  be  the  self- 
ish boss  or  the  corruptionist  who  wishes 
so  to  envelop  all  elections  with  confusion 
and  mystification  that  he  may  obtain  his 
own  selfish  ends  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  voter. 


A  NEW    APPLICATION    OF 
THE   FEDERAL    PRINCIPLE 

Sometimes  the  daily  press,  assiduous  as 
it  is  in  the  search  for  news,  misses  an 
important  event.  For  instance,  it  at  first 
paid  little  attention  to  the  suit  of  the 
Government  against  the  Sugar  Trust. 
With  more  excuse,  practically  all  news- 
papers except  the  local  press  overlooked 
a  meeting  in  Louisville  week  before  last 
which  was  of  National  importance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ordinary 
newspaper  man  should  see  no  significance 
in  the  gathering  of  those  few  in  Louis- 
ville. In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  religious 
affair ;  and  most  editors  know  that  their 
readers  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  unproductive  talk  that  characterizes 
most  of  such  assemblages.  In  the  second 
place,  this  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  anew  and  unfamiliar  organi- 
zation. It  is  true  that  this  organization 
comprises  over  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  even  though  it 
has  a  constituency  of  some  thirty  million 
people,  it  has  gone  about  its  business 
quietly. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  men  be- 
lieved that  it  was  time  for  the  Protestant 
churches  to  organize.  Industrial  power 
to-day  is  due  to  the  organization  of  capi- 
tal; workingmen  have  been  able  to 
secure  in  no  small  measure  their  rights 
through  the  organization  of  labor.  *  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  churches,  as  soon  as 
they  realized  that  modern  social  conditions 


challenged  their  power,  should  als6  feel  the 
need  of  organization.  Gradually  there 
had  appeared  a  movement  toward  denomi- 
national combination.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  part  as  a  union  of  two  denomina- 
tions into  one,  but  for  the  most  part  as  a 
federation  of  different  denominations  for 
some  practical  end  in  a  new  organization. 
Thus  was  established  the  Interdenomi- 
national Comity  Commission  of  Maine, 
which,  though  only  advisory  in  function, 
really  instituted  co-operative  action  in 
place  of  wasteful  competition.  So  there 
grew  up  also  State  Federations  of 
Churches.  Limited  though  these  new 
organizations  were  in  territory  and  in 
power,  they  were  visible  evidence  of  the 
desire  and  the  ability  of  diverse  religious 
bodies  to  act  in  concert. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  lay 
in  the  motive  drawing  the  churches  to- 
gether. This  was  not  to  formulate  a 
common  creed,  nor  to  secure  uniformity 
in  worship,  nor  to  establish  a  common 
form  of  government,  but  to  render  a 
service  which  they  could  not  render  sep- 
arately. So  long  as  the  churches  were 
content  to  deal  with  evils  as  they  assailed 
individuals,  they  were  content  to  remain 
apart;  but  as  they  sought  to  deal  with 
evils  that  assailed  communities,  or  groups 
of  people,  or  society  at  large,  they  found 
that  they  must  co-operate.  The  individ- 
ual church,  for  instance,  could  aid  the 
individual  victim  of  drink  ;  but  it  required 
the  common  action  of  many  churches  to 
cope  with  those  conditions  of  life  which 
beguile  men  into  drunkenness.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  wastefulness  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  effort  had  great  weight ;  but  the 
sense  of  the  helplessness  of  the  individual 
church  and  even  of  the  separate  denomina- 
tion in  the  presence  of  social  wrong  was 
the  determining  factor  in  bringing  the 
churches  together.  In  brief,  the  churches 
sought  union  in  order  more  efficientiy  to 
serve. 

Of  course  this  movement  could  not 
stop  with  local  federations.  Discerning 
men  finally  brought  about  a  great  con- 
vention in  New  York  of  representatives 
of  virtually  all  the  chief  Protestant  de- 
nominations. Then  and  there  was  drawn 
the  plan  of  a  great  Federal  Council.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  the  organization 
of  the  Council  was  effected.  As  a  con- 
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the  crowd,  streamed  the  lesser  luminaries. 
The  petunia  has  always  seemed  to  some 
a  flower  with  peculiarly  slender  pretensions 
to  beauty,  but  the  collection  of  bishops, 
before  it  finally  disintegrated,recalls  nothing 
more  vividly  than  a  bed  of  petunias,  so 
precisely  was  it  the  color  of  that  cherished 
guest  of  many  a  modest  New  England 
home.  Many  of  the  individuals,  in  their 
beautiful  garments,  walked  away  from  the 
church,  mingling  with  the  crowd  and  dis- 
tributing somewhat  casual  blessings  while 
they  dodged  cabs,  electric  cars,  and  auto- 
mobiles. Just  below,  one  of  them  but 
narrowly  escaped  the  unsusceptible  trolley. 
The  Spectator  held  his  breath  for  an 
instant ;  to  have  a  bishop  in  his  very  best 
canonicals  run  over  by  an  electric  car  was 
too  striking  a  demonstration  for  even  mod- 
em taste  of  the  collision  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  traditional  and  the 
illuminating. 

a 

I'he  Spectator  watched  the  sumptuous 
procession  of  the  afternoon  defile  before 
his  windows  in  all  its  long-drawn-out  splen- 
dor and  variety.  A  riot  of  color  one  mo- 
ment, the  next  the  black  monotony  of 
many  nuns,  preceded  by  a  body  of  stu- 
dents, their  absurd  little  caps  on  the  sides 
of  their  somewhat  unrefledting  heads. 
*I'he  black  nuns  thus  fated  to  follow  after 
a  fantastic  indication  of  the  world  they 
had  renounced  were,  in  their  turn,  fol- 
lowed by  other  religious  sisters,  still  in 
black,  but  with  broad-winged  white  caps, 
the  dernier  cri  of  starched  perfection,  and 
then  by  another  black-veiled  phalanx.  As 
the  procession  paused  just  beyond  and 
they  stood  below,  filling  the  narrow  street 
from  curb  to  curb,  the  effect  was  curiously 
like  that  of  black  motionless  pools  with, 
upon  their  surface,  a  patch  of  quivering 
white  water-lilies  swaying  on  pliant  stems. 
Then,  after  the  black,  came  black  with 
white  edges,  and  the  white  cottas  and  red 
collars  of  choir-boys,  and  the  gleam  of 
great  brass  pots  filled  with  flowers,  and 
the  broideries  of  uplifted  banners.  At 
last  the  inevitable  tinkle  of  the  mystical 
bell,  and,  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
blue  and  gold,  the  approach  of  what,  to 
so  many,  was  the  central  fact  of  the  whole 
great  ceremony.  Behind  the  Host  followed 
Cardinal  Vannutelli,  his  long  robes  stretch- 
ing out  behind  him  in  the  hands  of  his 


train-bearers,  then  the  other  cardinals, 
and  then  the  dazzle  and  glow  of  miter 
and  crozier  and  cope  and  chasuble.  Just 
opposite,  an  old  man  had  spread  his 
handkerchief  upon  the  pavement  for  his 
somewhat  stiff  knees  to  rest  upon,  and  in 
all  the  air  was  the  rumbling  deep  overtone 
of  the  Kaiser  bell. 

Q 

If  the  egress  of  the  spiritual  potentates 
upon  the  cathedral  steps  had  had  its  own 
dramatic  value,  the  psychological  moment 
of  the  whole  day,  and  undoubtedly  of  the 
whole  week,  was  the  final  benediction 
given  upon  those  same  steps  as  it  drew 
to  a  close.  The  square  had  been  crowded 
in  the  morning ;  it  was  now  a  compact 
mass  of  heads  upon  which  one  could  have 
walked  as  on  a  parti-colored  mosaic  pave- 
ment. Through  hours  of  the  beautiful 
hot  summer  afternoon  the  multitude 
had  waited  and  shifted  and  steadily 
augmented,  and  now,  long  after  seven 
o^clock,  at  last  the  procession  was  return- 
ing from  its  protracted  and  weary  march. 
The  level  sun  rays  were  full  upon  the 
glitter  as  it  drew  near  through  the  way 
made  possible  only  by  the  quiet,  persist- 
ent, undeviating  vigilance  of  the  guards. 
Slowly  it  mounted  the  wide  steps,  bowing 
towards  the  temporary  altar  erected  at 
the  summit.  Breathlessly  the  populace 
watched  the  brief  ceremonies  before  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  There  were  fifty 
thousand  people  in  the  square,  they  said, 
and  it  was  still  and  silent  with  the  tense 
repression  of  excitement.  The  officiating 
priest  turned  towards  the  people  and 
raised  the  monstrance,  and,  like  the  grain 
of  a  wind-blown  field — a  comparison  so 
trite  but  so  inevitable  ! — the  thousands  of 
heads  were  bowed  in  a  moment  of  that 
united,  vibrating  emotion  which  may 
leave  the  observer  unconvinced  but  not 
unimpressed. 

B 

The  peculiar,  irresistible  force  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  human  beings  swayed  by 
one  impulse,  joining  in  one  expression  of 
sentiment,  made  itself  recognized  as  the 
priest  turned,  with  raised  arms,  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  sun- 
light glancing  on  the  gem-incrusted  gold 
in  an  instant  of  visible  pomp  and  splendid 
assumption,  and  sparkle  and  vividness,  and 
an  invisible  tremor  of  religious  exaltation. 
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A  scene  in  (he  famous  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
which  Mr.  John  Muir  said,  in  November,  "  is  again  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  .  .  .  Let  all  those  who  believe  that  mr  great  National  wonderlands 
should  be  preserved  unharmed  as  places  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  use 
of  all  the  people  now  enter  their  protests  asking  Congress  to  rejectt  his  destruc- 
tive bill  (a  bill  which  will  be  urged  at  the  present  session  of  Congress)  to  make 
the  Hetch-Hetchy    Valley  a  resenwir  site  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco^ 
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JOHN  BIGELOW 


New  York's 

First 

Citizen 


We  doubt  if  there  is 
a  finer  living  example 
of  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  preserved 
to  what  is  commonly 
called  '*  an  advanced  age,"  than  is  found 
in  the  personality  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
who  has  just  passed  his  ninety-third 
birthday.  His  three  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences, "  Retrospections  of  an  Active 
Life,"  published  last  month,  were  recently 
reviewed  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Bigelow's 
k>ng,  arduous,  and  honorable  service  as 

803 


a  diplomat,  statesman,  and  man  of  letters 
has  not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  desire  to 
still  serve  the  public  when  he  can.  The 
public  question  which  perhaps  enlists  his 
most  active  interest  to-day  is  that  of  the 
tariff.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  not  merely  a  free- 
trader, but  a  courageous  and  miHtant 
free-trader.  Last  July,  during  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  Payne  Tariff  Law,  Mr. 
Bigelow  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day 
would  come  when  every  harbor  on  our 
seacoast  would  be  "  as  free  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  worid  as  those  of  New  YcMrk 
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are  to  those  of  New  Jersey,  or  those  of 
Pennsylvania  are  to  those  of  Virginia." 
In  reply  to  this,  The  Outlook  asked  Mr. 
Bigelow  how  he  would  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  that  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  reciprocal  in  their  free  trade, 
while  if  the  United  States  admitted,  let 
us  say,  German  products  absolutely  free, 
Germany  would  still  undoubtedly  impose 
a  duty  on  our  products,  and  we  should 
not  have  international  free  trade  as  we 
now  have  inter-State  free  trade.  Mr. 
Bigelow's  reply  to  the  query  of  The 
Oudook  was  so  characteristic  of  his  vigor- 
ous views  regarding  the  tariff,  and  is  put 
in  a  spirit  of  such  delightful  humor  withal, 
that,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  his  tariff  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
glimpse  of  his  striking  personality,  we 
have  asked  his  permission  to  print  it : 

Dear  Sir: 

Being  a  subscriber  of  The  Outlook,  your 
paragraphs  in  the  July  24  number  were  not 
likely  to  escape  my  attention.  I  ^atefuUy 
appreciated  the  generous  tone  with  which 
my  own  name  and  doings  were  mentioned. 
In  fact,  I  was  so  sensibly  affected  by  it  that 
I  f orebore  a  reply,  which  was  at  the  very  end 
of  mv  pen,  to  uie  last  paragraph  about  recip- 
rocal free  trade  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  I  wanted  to  ask  The  Outlook, 
if  its  neignbor  were  to  steal  its  apples, 
whether  it  would  be  warranted  in  stealing  its 
pears  ?    But  your  taffy  disarmed  me. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  proffer  of  The 
Outlook^s  hospitality,  and  if  I  were,  like  so 
many  of  our  tariff-ridden  countrymen,  out  of 
work,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  avail  my- 
self of  it;  but  at  present,  ana  for  a  month  or 
two  to  come,  I  am  a  slave  of  the  De  Vinnes 
[Mr.  Bigelow  was  at  the  time  seeing  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  reminiscences  through 
the  De  Vinne  Press].  I  shall  put  your  note 
among  my  agenda  to  be  re-perused  when  I 
hope  to  recover  a  little  time  that  I  can  call 
my  own. 

Meantime  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
editor  of  The  Outlook  should  not  see^  not 
merely  the  impolicy,  but  the  flagrant  unright- 
eousness of  any  tariff  whatever  upon  im- 
ports— ^unless  it  were  for  the  exclusion  of 
vicious  and  Black  Hand  immigrants.  A  tariff 
upon  imports  is  war  against  every  foreign 
nation ;  and  war  General  Sherman  described 
very  justly  as  hell.  He  was  speaking  of  our 
Civil  War,  which  was  hell,  although  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  were  pretty  unani- 
mous in  thinking  their  cause  was  just.  But 
no  reflecting  person  can  think  that  a  tariff 
upon  imports,  which  is  a  privilege  for  the 
hundreds  protected  at  the  expense  of  the 
thousands  who  are  unprotected,  is  just.  It 
is  war.  We  are  in  flagrant  war  at  this  very 
moment.    In  more  than  half  of  the  States  of 


this  Union  to-day  labor  and  capital  are  and 
for  some  years  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  privation  of  rights  always 
and  bloodshed  only  less  frequenUy  have 
been  the  consequences.  What  else  are  our 
desolating  labor  troubles  but  civil  war  ?  The 
fact  that  the  mass  of  the  combatants  on  both 
sides  are  not  soldiers  nor  in  uniform  only 
makes  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  peace 
more  remote. 

It  made  me  sad  to  see  The  OuUook  ex- 
tenuatinj^  an  utterly  imconstitutional  mode 
of  taxation  which  is  compellinc^  our  people 
to  pay  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  for  their  sup- 
plies from  foreign  countries  than  they  ire 
worth  or  need  to  have  cost.  It  is  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  however,  to  reflect  that  The 
Oudook  will  soon  have  to  haul  its  wind ;  for 
it  has  never  happened  that  a  policy  that  was 
unconstitutionsil,  unrighteous,  and  oppressive 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  did  not  in  due 
time  come  to  a  disastrous  end.  But  then 
The  Oudook  can  only  have  the  privilege  of 
singing  the  tariff's  requiem. 

Yours  sincerely  all  the  same, 

John  Bigelow. 


The  Dean  of 

Dramatic 
Critics 


Providing  amusement 
for  the  people  is  always 
morally  an  extra-haz- 
ardous occupation,  for 
amusement-seekers  are 
morally,  as  well  as  mentally,  relaxed,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  take  nothing  seri- 
ously. For  this  reason  the  theater  has 
been  more  or  less  under  the  ban  ever 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fault  is  not 
with  the  actors  and  actresses.  It  is  not 
with  the  theater  managers.  It  is  with  the 
inherent  tendency  of  mankind  to  be  mor- 
ally as  well  as  intellectually  careless  when 
they  are  pleasure-seeking.  The  remedy 
may  be  either  a  governmental  or  a  popu- 
lar censorship.  The  Government  may 
decide  beforehand  what  plays  may  be 
produced,  and  act  as  the  guardian  of  the 
people's  morals.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  wish  to  have^guardians  of  their 
morals,  and  governmental  censorship  is 
almost  as  impossible  as  the  censorship  of 
the  press.  We  must  trust,  in  America,  to 
public  opinion  to  hold  the  stage  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  both  of  moral  and 
of  aesthetic  judgment,  and  the  only  way  of 
giving  effectual  expression  to  this  public 
opinion  is  through  the  press.  Corruption 
or  enervation  of  the  press  is  therefore 
fatal  to  theatrical  excellence. 

For  some  time  past  the  theater  in 
America  has  been  under  the  control  of 
men  who  had  no  scruple  about  corrupting 
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the  press  by  purchasing  its  judgment. 
This  has  not  been  done  openly  and  pub- 
licly. It  has  been  done  by  giving  adver- 
tisements to  favorable  newspapers  and 
refusing  them  to  unfavorable  newspapers, 
and  by  getting  through  social  means  on 
the  right  side  of  theatrical  critics.  With 
theatrical  criticism  roaring  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove,  and  with  competition  elimi- 
nated by  a  theatrical  trust,  the  theater  in 
America,  conducted  as  an  almost  purely 
commercial  enterprise,  has  come  to  be 
lai^ely  without  any  recognized  standards 
by  which  its  performances  can  be  judged. 
Instead  of  a  public  opinion  to  mold  the 
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stage,  the  stage  has  molded  public  opinion. 
Instead  of  artistic  ambition  inspiring  the 
theater,  its  inspiration  has  been  commer- 
cial and  its  standard  the  condition  of  the 
box  receipts. 

In  these  sentences  we  describe  rather 
a  tendency  than  a  condition,  because  this 
tendency  has  been  vigorously  and  valiantly 
fought  by  some  brave  actors  and  actresses 
who  cared  more  for  self-respect  than  for 
great  incomes,  and  by  some  keen  and 
high-minded  critics  who  r^;arded  them- 
selves as  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Among  these  critics  William  Winter  holds 
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a  first  place.  For  nearly  or  quite  forty 
years  he  has  been  writing  criticisms  on 
the  American  stage.  He  has  written  with- 
out fear  and  without  favor.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  has  written  with- 
out prejudice,  for  we  all  have  our  preju- 
dices, but  they  have  been  aesthetic,  not 
commercial ;  lis  own  prejudices,  not  prej- 
udices purchased  in  the  market  The 
reader  of  William  Winter  could  always  de- 
pend on  getting  from  his  pen  a  scholarly, 
intelligent,  disinterested,  and  fearless  esti- 
mate of  any  play  concerning  which  he  un- 
dertook to  inform  his  readers.  He  has 
not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  some  moral- 
ists and  thought  that  the  actor  must  be  a 
preacher  and  the  play  a  sermon  in  dia- 
logue, but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error  of  some  critics  in 
thinking  that  the  much-used  phrase  *'  art 
for  art's  sake  "  means  that  the  moral  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  theatrical  represen- 
tations. Because  the  moral  law  has  much 
to  do  with  life,  it  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
much  to  do  with  all  interpretations  of  life. 
Mr.  William  Winter's  criticisms,  recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  have  held  dramatic  art  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  moral  as  well  as 
aesthetic  excellence.  All  that  one  man 
could  do  he  has  done,  and  it  is  a  great 
deal,  to  save  the  theater  from  degradation 
and  make  it  the  instrument  of  innocent 
recreation  and  of  emotional  and  artistic 
inspiration,  which  it  always  might  be  and 
sometimes  is,  though  not  too  frequently. 
He  has  rendered  other  services  also  to 
literature,  but  he  will  be  known  chiefly,' 
we  think,  to  the  future,  as  he  has  been 
known  to  the  present,  as  a  fearless  writer 
of  theatrical  criticism. 


His  House 
in  Order 


It  is  appropriate  that 
the  man  to  whom  fell 
the  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  New  York  Custom- 
House  is  the  one  who  was  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  first  investigation 
into  the  sugar  frauds.  Five  years  ago 
William  Loeb,  Jr.,  then  Secretary  to 
President  Roosevelt,  succeeded,  with  the 
President's  backing,  in  having  his  boyhood 
friend  Richard  Parr  assigned  to  special 
duty  on  the  docks  at  the  Sugar  Trust 
refineries  in  Brookljm.  Parr  had  ah-eady 
been  working  there  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  and  had  come  upon  signs  of  sys- 


tematic frauds  m  the  weighing  of  imported 
sugar.  After  months  of  painstaking  work, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  continually 
encouraged  and  supported  by  Mr.  Loeb, 
Parr  ran  the  frauds  to  earth,  and,  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  the  Sugar  Trust  was 
convicted  of  theft.  On  the  day  that  the 
Sugar  Company  was  convicted  the  new 
Administration  came  into  office.  Mr.  Loeb 
stepped  from  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
the  President  into  that  of  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  The  trial  of  the  Sugar 
Company  and  subsequent  developments  in 
other  directions  showed,  not  only  that  the 
Government  was  being  widely  robbed  by 
unscrupulous  importers,  but  that  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  Custom-House  Jiad  been 
debauched  and  that  many  of  its  members 
were  implicated  in  the  frauds.  The  new 
Collector  possesses  in  ample  measure  the 
qualities  of  courage,  pertinacity,  and  quiet 
(almost  ominously  quiet)  efficiency.  You 
might  compare  him  to  a  bulldog,  if  the 
simile  were  not  a  littie  shop-worn.  In  a 
very  few  months,  working  in  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  prosecuting  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Loeb 
gave  the  Custom-House  one  of  the  most 
thorough  house-deanings  that  any  branch 
of  the  public  service  has  known  for  many 
a  day.  Just  what  he  has  accomplished 
and  just  how  he  has  done  it  will  be  told  in 
an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher 
Stowe  for  use  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
Outlook. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  was  Governor 
of  New  York,  found  Mr.  Loeb  in  the 
position  of  stenographer  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  the  District  Attorney  in  Albany. 
He  secured  him  as  his  private  secretary, 
and  when  he  became  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Loeb  went  with  him  to  Washington.  For 
two  years  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  became 
President  Mr.  Loeb  was  his  assistant 
secretary  under  Mr.  Cortelyou,  and  in 
1903  he  became  the  President's  private 
secretary. 

To  describe  the  Collector  personally  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an  ap- 
preciation by  Willard  French,  published 
in  The  World  To-day  last  year : 

He  is  put  together  with  the  solid  symmetry 
which  gives  the  impression  of  a  laige  man ; 
but  the  President  is  not  tall,  and  Loeb  is  an 
inch  or  two  shorter.  His  black  hair  and 
mustache,  his  quick,  dark  eyes  that  move 
without  waiting  for  his  head   to   turn — a 
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head  that  is  finely  foreheaded  and  delicately 
chinned  and  rests  with  superb  self-reliance 
on  his  square  shoulders— put  Loeb  well  up 
in  the  class  of  handsome  men. .  .  The  whole 
make-up  of  the  man  betrays  the  genius  of 
penetration,  the  courage  ot  convictions,  the 
personification  of  invmcible  energy.  You 
see  him  and  you  know  why  he  is  king  of  pri- 
vate secretaries. 

He  moves  and  speaks  with  the  deliberate 
dignity  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
himself.  The  secret  of  success,  supplement- 
ing this,  is  his  untiring  patience  in  making 
others  understand  him.  I  have  not  heard  of 
it  if  any  one  ever  saw  Loeb  out  of  temper, 
but  every  line  of  him,  from  forehead  to  foot, 
shows  that  grand  possibilities  for  that  kind 
of  thing  lie  patiently  waiting  the  necessity 
for  something  else  than  imperturbable  cour- 
tesy. He  has  a  warm  heart  for  the  ri^ht 
when  it  is  in  trouble,  and  a  strone  hand  to 
redress  a  wron^.  But  he  has  a  keen  eye, 
too.  for  a  scorpion  in  a  bed  of  roses,  which 
he  nas  more  than  once  or  twice  discovered, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  and  the 
discomfort  of  the  scorpion. 

Withal,  Loeb  has  only  turned  forty,  and 
betrays  but  a  part  of  that  He  has  Time 
well  by  the  forelock. 
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The  Prosecutor 
of  Standard  Oil 


The  outcome  of 
the  Government's 
suit  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany must  have  come  as  a  surpiiac  to 
many.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  and 
rather  cynical  belief  with  the  **  man  in  the 
street"  and  his  companions  that,  what- 
ever the  Government  might  do  to  other 
industrial  combinations,  it  could  not  touch 
the  Standard.  The  biggest  of  the  Trusts 
had  for  a  generation  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  whatever  it  undertook.  It  had 
waxed  fat  and  kicked — now  the  producer, 
now  a  competing  refinery  or  pipe-line 
owner,  now  die  oil-using  public.  Its  very 
bulk  seemed  to  give  it  immunity. 

But  when  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  course  of  its  campaign  against  illegal 
combinations,  came  to  attack  the  Standr 
ard,  it  put  at  the  head  of  its  forces  a 
redoubtable  fighter,  with  one  big  victory 
ahready  to  his  credit     Frank  B.  Kdk)gg's 
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first  employment  by  the  Government  was 
in  the  case  against  the  Paper  Trust,  which 
lasted  from  the  end  of  1904  to  the  spring 
of  1906.  The  Government  charged  that 
twenty-three  companies  making  news, 
Manila,  fiber,  and  other  papers  were  com- 
bining and  conspiring  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by  making  the 
General  Paper  Company  the  common 
sales  agent  of  the  twenty-three  manu- 
facturing concerns.  The  case  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  Government  obtained  a  decree 
which  not  only  dissolved  the  Trust,  but 
prohibited  the  corporations  from  again 
getting  together,  so  that  to  this  day  these 
corporations  have  never  consolidated.  This 
case  resulted  in  the  decision  that  corpora- 
tions are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  provides,  in 
substance,  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  a  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 


against  himself.  This  was  a  most  impor- 
tant decision,  as  it  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  call  officers  of  corporations  as 
witnesses  without  giving  the  corporations 
immunity. 

Six  months  after  the  Paper  Trust. de- 
cision Mr.  Kellogg  took  up  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The 
complaint  was  directed  against  seven  indi- 
viduals, the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  the  principal  and  at  least 
the  foster  parent  company  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  seventy  subordinate  corporations 
and  partnerships.  After  nearly  three  years 
of  slow  progress,  the  case  was  decided 
last  month.  The  result  was  a  most 
complete  victory  for  the  Government 
The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  pass  upon 
the  case ;  but  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts,  given  unanimously  and  without 
shadow  of  qualification,  is  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  big  triumph  for  the  Government's 
chief  prosecutor  in  the  case. 
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Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  for  forty-four 
years  a  resident  of  Minnesota,  though 
he  was  bom  at  Potsdam,  New  York.  He 
has  a  large  private  practice  in  St.  Paul, 
much  of  which  is  corporation  work. 
He  takes  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
though  he  has  not  been,  except  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  two  cases,  an  office- 
holder. 

He  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  of  1904 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Committee. 
He  was  also  a  Delegate  at  large  from 
Minnesota  to  the  National  Convention  of 
1908,  and  in  that  year  was  re-elected  to 
the  National  Committee.  He  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt, 
who  often  consulted  him  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  regulation  of  corporations 
and  on  other  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  President  Taft's 
nomination  and  one  of  his  close  personal 
advisers.  He  spent  two  weeks  with  Mr. 
Taft  at  Hot  Springs  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  speech  of  acceptance  and  the 
preparation  for  his  campaign. 

The  Standard  Oil  prosecutor  is  very 
fond  of  outdoor  life,  particularly  of  golf 
and  horseback-riding,  and  is  an  enthusi- 
astic motorist.  In  fact,  that  untiring 
energy  which  is  the  admiration  and  despair 
of  all  who  know  him  is  largely  the  result 
of  his  ability  to  throw  down  work  at  the 
dose  of  the  afternoon  and  indulge  with 
a  care-free  mind  in  his  favorite  recrea- 
tions. 


A  Real 

Civil 
Servant 


In  his  "American  Notes," 
written  twenty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  expresses, 
through  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  fellow-travelers,  the 
opinion  that  American  political  life  is  a 
festering  mass  of  sordid  and  selfish  cor- 
ruption; that  public  office-holders  are 
simply  feeders  at  the  public  trough ;  that 
true  patriotism,  which  is  a  love  of  country 
so  strong  that  the  civilian  will  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  the  common  welfare, 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  have  been  for 
this  view  twenty  years  ago,  the  career  of 
such  a  civil  official  as  Mr.  Clark  Williams, 
the  new  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a  shining  indication  that  if  Mr. 
Kipling  should  express  such  a  view  to-day 


it  would  be  because  he  was  hopelessly 
unable  to  understand  the  sprit  of  real 
civic  service  which  is  actuating  thousands 
of  officials  in  Washington,  in  the  various 
States,  in  an  increasing  number  of  dties^ 
and  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
our  other  Territorial  dependencies.  It  is 
rarely  safe  to  measure  the  service  which 
men  do  the  community  by  a  money  stand- 
ard, but  some  of  the  salary  statistics  con- 
nected  with  Mr.  Williams's  work  as  an 
office-holder  are  so  significant  that  they 
ought  to  be  quoted. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Williams  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  with  a  salary  of 
about  $12,000  a  year ;  Governor  Hughes 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
and  he  accepted  the  office,  although  he 
gave  up  his  Trust  Company  salary  for 
a  salary  of  $7,000  a  year ;  this  autumn 
Governor  Hughes,  needing  his  services  in 
a  larger  field,  appointed  him  State  Comp- 
troller. It  was  a  promotion  in  responsi- 
bility, but  it  involved  a  reduction  of  salary 
to  $6,000  a  year.  As  Bank  Superintend- 
ent he  had  supervision  of  884  financial 
institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  total  resources  were  three  billions 
of  dollars.  His  administration  of  the 
department  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates,  for  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  attracting  men  and  stimulating  them  in 
their  work.  This  was  shown  when  he 
induced  Mr.  E.  T.  Perine  to  accept 
appointment  as  his  deputy,  thereby  giving 
up  a  $12,000  position  for  one  with  a  salary 
of  $5,000.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  successful  cases  which  Mr.  Williams 
had  to  deal  with  as  Bank  Superintendent 
was  the  liquidation  of  the  Binghamton 
Trust  Company.  The  rapidity  of  settle- 
ment was  very  much  greater  and  the 
expense  very  much  less  than  had  been 
habitual  previous  to  Mr.  Williams's  regime. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hudson,  who  was  an  assistant 
of  Mr.  Williams  during  this  liquidation, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office  at  Comptroller  Williams's 
request,  giving  up  a  salary  of  $4,000  a 
year  for  one  of  $2,700.  Corruption  is  so 
often  exhibited  in  dollars  and  cents  that  it 
is  cheering  to  find  that  a  genuine  patriot- 
ism may  also  be  exhibited  in  dollars  and 
cents. 
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Mr.  Williams  is  thirty-nine  years  old, 
a  grandson  of  Myron  H.  Clark  (a  former 
Governor  of  New  York  State),  a  son  of 
Captain  George  N.  Williams,  for  many 
years  a  banker  in  Canandaigua ;  a  gradu- 
ate of  Williams  College  of  the  class  of 
1892 ;  in  business  a  graduate  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  the  New  York 
Guarantee  and  Indemnity  Company,  of 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company,  and  of  the  Columbia  Trust  Com- 
pany, all  of  New  York  City.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors  and  a  trustee  of  Will- 


iams College  and  of  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is  not 
interested  in  party  politics,  nor  has  he  ever 
been  ambitious  to  hold  political  office; 
but  he  is  greatly  interested  in  banking,  a 
form  of  industry  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  value  to  the  well-being  of  society  in 
both  its  private  and  public  aspects ;  and 
in  going  into  the  service  of  the  State  as  a 
banking  expert  he  is,  like  all  other  public 
officers  of  his  caliber,  performing  a  patriotic 
duty  just  as  surely  as  if  in  time  of  war  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country. 
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LORD  LANSDOWNE 


The  Champion 
of  the  Lords 


The  Marquess,  or 
Marquis,  of  Lans- 
downe  is  a  capital 
representative  of 
Conservative  England  in  general  and  of 
the  landed  lords  in  particular.  Henry 
Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice  was 
bom  in  1845.  His  ancestors  hundreds 
of  years  ago  were  Barons,  then  Earls,  of 
Kerry.  The  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  a  distinguished  Minister  under  George 
HI ;  the  third  Marquis  was  also  a  noted 
statesman.  The  present  Lord  Lansdowne 
is  the  fifth  Marquis.  Lansdowne  House 
is  a  great  pile  in  Berkeley  Square,  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  He  has  coun- 
try houses  in  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ire- 
land. His  English  seat  is  at  Bowood 
Park,  a  vast  estate  in  the  county  of  Wilt- 
shire, of  which  the  present  Marquis  has 
been  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  Scotch  estate 
b'  Tie  Meikleour,  and  is  in  Perth- 


shire ;  his  Irish  estate  is  called  Derreen, 
and  is  in  County  Kerry.  Lord  Lans- 
downe owns  not  far  from  a  himdred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres.  He  is  thus  a  great 
landlord.  He  is  also  a  great  political  fig- 
ure. When  still  a  young  man,  he  became 
successively  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Under 
Secretary  for  War,  and  Under  Secretary 
for  India.  In  1883  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  and  held  that 
office  for  five  years,  leaving  it  to  assume 
the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  which  he  also 
held  for  five  years.  From  1895  to  1900 
he  was  Secretary  for  War  in  the  Salis- 
bury Cabinet,  and  from  1900  to  1905 
Foreign  Secretary.  In  all  these  positions, 
but  especially  the  last,  Lord  Lansdowne 
obtained  an  international  reputation  for 
probity,  straightforwardness,  and  ability. 
When,  in  1904,  there  was  sudden  ten- 
sion between  England  and  Russia,  be- 
cause of  the  firing  by  Russian  war-ships 
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on  English  fishing-smacks  in  the  North 
Sea,  Lord  Lansdowne  handled  the  case 
for  England  with  exemplary  tact.  Not 
an  eloquent  orator,  not  even  a  man  of 
pronounced  magnetism,  his  plea  for  peace 
and  arbitration  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  din< 
ner  of  that  year  at  the  London  Guildhall 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  international  law.  The  Mar- 
quis prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying, 
"That  great  statesman  John  Hay  re- 
cently remarked  that  war  was  the  most 
fallacious  and  futile  of  human  follies." 
So  aroused  was  public  feeling  against 
Russia  that  only  a  dead  silence  greeted 
the  speaker's  question,  "  Could  we  have 
done  better  than  get  full  apology  and 
compensation  and  leave  the  question  of 
facts  to  an  international  tribimal  with  a 
guaranty  of  punishment  of  any  who 
might  be  found  guilty  ?"  But  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  not  to  be  deterred  in  his  pol- 
icy of  international  good  will.  In  words 
which  should  always  find  a  grateful  echo 
in  America,  he  later  informed  the  country 
that  "  Mr.  Choate  walked  into  my  room 
yesterday  and  asked  if  we  would  sign  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Simultaneously  I  received  from  President 
Roosevelt,  whom  we  all  must  congratu- 
late, a  message  inviting  us  to  participate 
in  a  second  international  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  invitation  has  not  been  re- 
fused; only,  we  have  reserved  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  consider  what  subjects 
should  be  discussed.  We  hesitated  not  a 
moment  in  informing  America  that  we 
were  ready  to  participate  and  in  wishing 
President  Roosevelt  God-speed  in  this 
undertaking." 

As  Viceroy  and  as  Foreign  Secretary 
Lord  Lansdowne  undoubtedly  earned  a 
reputation  both  as  administrator  and 
diplomatist.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how 
history  will  regard  him  as  a  legislator. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  withhold  judgment 
until  the  present  constitutional  crisis 
passes  into  history.  That  crisis  was  pro- 
vided by  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  financial  budget  providing 
for  new  taxation  passed  by  the  House  of 
Conmions.  In  a  total  vote  of  over  six 
hundred  peers,  if  all  the  Lords  voted,  and 
in  an  actual  vote  of  475,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  obtained  a  negative  vote  of 


350  on  the  question  dS  to  whether  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  the  power  to 
reject  bills  of  supply  when  such  bills  con- 
tain legislation  sdready  rejected  by  the 
Lords  on  matters  about  which,  he  con- 
tended, their  right  to  reject  is  uncon- 
tested. This  majority  vote,  however, 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  Lansdowne 
leadership  as  to  the  traditional  position 
of  the  Lords  themselves.  Let  no  one 
think  that  because  Lord  Lansdowne's 
resolution  prevailed,  either  he  wiD  be 
the  next  Premier  or  the  House  of  Lords 
will  be  abolished.  To  most  Americans 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  may 
seem  a  tactical  blunder,  but  it  will  serve 
a  good  cause  if  it  leads  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  that  house  and  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  hereditary  privilege.  Any 
elective  assembly,  however,  would  form  a 
fit  setting  for  the  energies  and  ability  of 
such  an  administrator  and  constitutional- 
ist as  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


A  Vigorous 
Peacemaker 


The  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Minister  to 
China  by  William  James 
Calhoun,  of  Chicago, 
takes  from  President  Taf t  the  burden  of 
perhaps  his  most  important  diplomatic 
appointment.  Certainly,  with  his  deep 
interest  and  long  experience  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  Mr.  Taft  has  regarded  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Minister  to  China  as  second  to 
none  in  interest  among  diplomatic  changes. 
In  prestige  the  Ambassadorships  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  stiU  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  but  in  actual  work 
required  and  in  consequent  influence  of 
such  work  on  three  continents — America, 
Asia,  and  Europe — our  representative  in 
China*  has  before  him  a  task  not  only 
second  to  none,  but  greater  than  any. 
For,  as  conditions  are  now  in  Manchuria, 
where  in  the  north  Russia  is  claiming 
concessions  amounting  to  practical  mu- 
nicipal sovereignties,  and  where  in  the 
south  Japan  is  acting  so  aggressively  as  to 
arouse  sharp  criticism,  our  Minister  to 
China  must  needs  be,  in  a  sense,  our 
representative  to  three  Powers.  His 
course,  therefore,  will  affect  the  Cabinets 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokyo  as  well  as 
that  at  Peking.  Surely  he  should  be 
made  an  Ambassador,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  will  be.     William 
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James  Calhoun  is  to  undertake  the  task 
of  maintaining  American  ascendency  in 
China,  an  ascendency  established  by  John 
Hay  when  Secretary  of  State.  The  new 
Minister  is  the  type  of  man  who  appealed 
to  Mr.  Hay  and  to  Mr.  Hay's  chief,  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  With  the  last  named  Mr. 
Calhoun  held  intimate  relations.  Bom 
in  Pittsburgh  sixty-one  years  ago,  he 
moved  in  early  youth  to  Poland,  Ohio,  and 
became  a  student  in  Union  Seminary.  He 
also  became  a  friend  of  Major  William 
McKinley,  whose  family  resided  there. 
Major  McKinley  had  lately  returned  from 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  then  finishing  his 
law  studies  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
practice.  The  two  young  men  were 
members  of  the  same  debating  society  and 
literary  club,  and  absorbed  learning  from 
the  same  books.  They  had  similar  profes- 
sional ambitions  and  they  liked  each  other. 
Each  wanted  to  do  a  good  turn  for  the 
other. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  chance  came  when  Major 
McKinley's  name  was  mentioned  in  con- 

012 


nectionwith  the  Presidency.  Mr.  McKinley 
had  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he 
began  his  law  practice,  subsequently  en- 
tering upon  a  political  career.  Mr.  McKinley 
was  specially  anxious  to  enlist  in  his  Presi- 
dential candidacy  the  Illinois  del^^tion 
to  the  Republican  Convention.  But  Illi- 
nois had  a  "  favorite  son."  Mr.  Calhoun, 
now  an  Illinois  citizen,  had  given  litde  or 
no  attention  to  politics  until  Mr.  McKinley 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  memory  of  old  associations  appealed 
strongly.  An  eloquent  pleader  before  a 
jury,  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Springfield.  There  was  a  hot 
fight  for  honors.  But  so  gallant  was  the 
protagonist  as  to  win  his  case.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  been  and  has  since  been  known 
for  having  little  to  say  except  when  occa- 
sion warrants  vigorous  speech.  His  vic- 
tory at  Springfield  showed  that  when  such 
a  man  does  speak,  with  the  conviction  of 
one  thoroughly  fervent  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  right,  his  words  carry  force. 

Then  came  Mr.  McKinley's  chance.  The 
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situation  in  Cuba  had  become  desperately 
troublesome.  '  The  Cuban  insurgents  were 
waging  a  seemingly  hopeless  fight  against 
their  Spanish  oppressors.  There  were 
alarming  reports  of  the  treatment  of  the 
rebellious  subjects  in  the  island  by  Gen- 
eral  Weyler  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 
On  the  ground  of  humanity  intervention 
by  this  country  was  widely  demanded. 
This  was  emphasized  by  the  story  of  the 
putting  to  death  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Ruiz,  a 
naturalized  American  citizen,  by  the  Span- 
iards. What  was  to  be  done  ?  President 
McKinley  feared  that  the  reports  from  our 
representatives  in  Cuba  might  be  too  highly 
colored.  .  He  wanted  the  exact  facts;  and 
he  wanted  them  only  from  a  cool-headed, 
far-seeing,  careful  investigator  of  trained 
judicial  temperament  These  qualifications 
were  possessed  by  McKinley's  friend, 
William  J.  Calhoun.  Him  he  chose,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  accepted  the  call.  He  went 
to  Cuba.  He  investigated  the  causes  of 
insurrectionist  complaint,  the  progress  of 
the  rebellion,  the  interests  of  American 
citizens  in  the  islands,  and  the  Ruiz  case 
in  particular.  The  report  made  a  special 
impression  because  of  its  judicial  tone 
and  its  criticism  of  Spaniards  and  Cubans 
alike.  It  became  the  basis  of  the 
McKinley  policy  throughout  the  war. 
Moreover,  during  the  following  months 
Mr.  Calhoun  remained  in  Washington 
at  the  President's  side,  advising  him 
as  to  shaping  the  crisis  which  finally 
came.  Hence,  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
m^ht  more  accurately  be  called  the 
Canning  Doctrine,  the  McKinley  policy 
throughout  the  war  might,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, be  known  as  the  Calhoun  policy. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  appointed  an 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioner,  an 
office  which  he  filled  acceptably,  resigning 
a  year  and  a  half  later. 

In  1905  Mr.  Calhoun  rendered  a  simi- 
lar service  to  that  accomplished  in  Cuba. 
There  had  long  been  exasperating  trouble 
with  Venezuela.  It  had  come  to  a  case 
of  "  spanking  Castro."  But,  like  McKin- 
ley, President  Roosevelt  was  unwilling 
to  act  without  an  investigation  from  a 
cool-headed  lawyer.  Again  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  chosen.  Again  he  went  to  the  r^on 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Again  he  patiendy 
investigated  conditions,  not  so  patent  or 
lurid    as    those    in    Cuba,   but   compli- 


cated by  a  labyrinth  of  double  dealing. 
Not  only  were  Venezuelan  concessions  to 
the  Bermuda  Asphalt  Company  involved, 
but  also  the  interests  of  a  half-dozen  great 
Powers.  The  Calhoun  report  became  the 
basis  of  Presidential  policy. 

Such  service  shows  obvious  qualifica- 
tions for  further  service.  Add  to  this 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  man  of  erudition, 
culture,  and  wide  experience  as  a  lawyer, 
and  the  country  may  congratulate  itself 
on  the  acceptance  of  its  Chinese  mission 
by  one  of  his  mental  and  temperamental 
qualities.  As  a  corporation  lawyer  in  par- 
ticular, his  training  has  been  largely  in  the 
business  world.  He  has  therefore  all  the 
qualifications  sought  for  by  the  President : 
ripeness  of  years,  a  great  grasp  of  inter- 
national law,  and  a  long  experience  in 
dealing  with  large  commercial  affairs. 
This  combination  of  business  with  diplo- 
matic qualifications  doubtiess  appealed  to 
the  Chinese  Government  in  signifying  Mr. 
Calhoun's  acceptability  at  Peking.  It  goes 
without  sa5ring  that  the  appointment  gives 
special  satisfaction  to  the  Americans  in 
China  in  general  and  at  Shanghai  in  par- 
ticular. 


The    Inventor 

of  the 
Gyroscope  Car 


I^uis  Brennan, 
whose  invention  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  ; 
demonstration  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the 
English  War  Office  grounds,  is  not  a  one- 
ideaed  man,  nor  is  the  gyroscope  car  the 
first  invention  of  his  to  come  before  the 
English  public.  The  Brennan  torpedo 
was  long  ago  adopted  by  the  British  Naval 
Department,  and  its  mechanism  has  been 
kept  a  profound  secret.  The  monorail  is 
not  a  new  thing ;  but  aU  other  monorail 
inventions  have  the  car  suspended  on 
wheels  bdow  an  elevated  rail  from  which 
it  hangs  with  a  low  center  of  gravity. 
The  Brennan  car  is  the  first  to  run  upon 
a  single  rail  fixed  on  the  ground  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  and  on  this  one  rail  around 
curves  and  all  sorts  of  zigzags  the  gyro- 
scope car  in  the  test  made  in  November 
sped  at  a  great  rate,  always  maintaining 
its  balance,  even  when  the  weight  was  pur- 
posely thrown  suddenly  from  one  side  of 
the  car  to  the  other.  This  marvelous 
result  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two 
huge  g3n:oscopes,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
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car,  and  the  mechanical  principle  in- 
volved is  the  same  as  that  in  the  gyroscope 
top ;  in  this  plaything  the  tendency  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  wheel  to  keep  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane  allows  a  boy  to 
balance  such  a  top  even  on  the  edge  of  a 
tumbler  or  on  a  pencil  point  and  at  almost 
any  angle  without  its  toppling  off.  The 
car  shown  by  Mr.  Brennan  in  November 
was  forty  feet  long,  weighed  twenty-two 
tons,  and  carried  forty  passengers  at  a 
speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour — all 
without  the  slightest  apparent  tendency  to 
leave  the  narrow  rafl.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  cars  two  or  three  times  as  large,  and 
it  is  thought  that  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour  can  be  attained 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Brennan  two 
years  ago  exhibited  a  small  model  of  this 
invention,  but  the  large  model  shown  the 
other  day  gave  far  better  results  relatively 
than  the  litde  one.     Mr.  Brennan  is  an 


Australian,  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Engineers*  Institute,  and  has  for  many 
years  held  an  important  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  manufacture  of  tor- 
pedoes. It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  his  invention  may  revolu- 
tionize railway  construction. 


An 

Admirable 

Actor 


LOUIS  BRENNAN 


When  Mr.  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson deliveredHamlet's 
"  Speech  to  the  Players  " 
at  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  New  Theater  in 
New  York,  the  universal  comment  was 
that  it  was  an  admirable  lesson  to  other 
actors  in  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation,  in  the  simplicity  and  at  the 
same  time  subdety  of  interpretation,  and 
in  the  actor's  d^g^nity  of  bearing  and 
method  of  delivery.  Such  ease  combined 
with  force  is  obtained  only  by  long  train- 
ing of  the  best  kind;  and  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,  who 
is  quite  commonly  called 
by  dramatic  critics  "  the 
successor  of  Henry 
Irving,"  certainly  has 
had  the  advantage  of 
just  this  kind  of  train- 
ing. His  father  was  an 
art  critic  and  journalist, 
and,  as  his  name  denotes, 
he  is  a  Scotchman.  His 
first  art  tendency  seems 
to  have  been  towards 
painting,  and  he  still 
paints  pictures,  but 
rather  as  a  recreation 
than  as  a  profession. 
He  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  about  thirty- 
five  years,  and  his  ex- 
perience includes  a  wide 
range  of  characters,  as 
well  as  the  business 
management  of  theaters. 
He  has  been  a  leading 
actor  in  the  companies 
of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  and  was  at 
three  different  times  with 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry. 
It  was  long  before  he 
ventured  to  play  Ham- 
let, but  when  he  ex- 
pressed his   feeling    to 
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Miss  Terry  that  every  audi- 
ence had  seen  Hamlet  and 
would  be  bored  to  death  by 
a  new  presentation,  she  said : 
"  Not  so.  The  interpretative 
artist  has  always  something 
fresh  to  say.  No  great  pianist 
would  think  of  refusing  to 
play  a  Beethoven  concerto 
because  it  had  been  often 
played  before."  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  it  was 
through  his  Hamlet  that  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  secured  his 
reputation  as  a  thoroughly 
intellectual  actor.  He  has 
not  been  seen  as  much  in 
New  York  as  his  admirers 
could  wish,  but  the  impression 
he  made  last  year  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  "  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra" was  an  altogether 
delightful  one ;  he  imbued 
the  part  with  delicious  humor 
as  well  as  with  sterling  dignity. 
This  season  he  has  taken  the 
leading  role  in  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  play  **  The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
This  play  has  been  called  a 
modem  morality  play,  and 
has  something  the  same  theme 
as  Mr.  Rann  Kennedy's  "The 
•Servant  in  the  House,"  but 
was  in  fact  written  before 
Mr.  Kennedy's  remarkable 
production  saw  the  light. 
Both  these  plays  have  been 
called  "  the  advanced  drama  " 
and  "  the  drama  of  the  new 
idea."  The  exceeding  great 
interest  shown  by  the  theater- 
going public  in  the  spiritual 
idealism  embodied  in  the  one 
play  by  Mr.  Walter  Hampden, 
in  tfie  other  by  Forbes-Robert- 
son, shows  that  the  public  can 
think  and  does  care  about 
higher  things  than  sensation 
and  farce.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  apart 
from  his  adherence  to  the  so-called  "  new 
idea  "  in  the  drama,  has  done  more  than 
any  man  of  our  time  except  Irving  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  the  traditions  of 
finely     wrought     character-acting.      He 
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brings  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  dramatic  art  not  merely  trained 
technique  and  personal  charm,  but  also 
intellectual  understanding  and  broad 
human  sympathy  of  unusual  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 
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Hans  Egede 

The  Apostle  of  Greenland 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis 

With  Drawings  by  William  Oberhardt 


WHEN  recently  the  statement 
was  flashed  around  the  world 
that  the  North  Pole  had  at  last 
been  reached,  a  name  long  unfamiliar  ran 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  that  of  the 
explorer.  Dr.  Cook  was  coming  to 
Copenhagen,  the  daily  despatches  read, 
on  the  Danish  Government  steamer 
Hans  Egede.  A  ship-load  of  reporters 
kept  an  anxious  lookout  from  the  Skaw 
for  the  vessel  so  suddenly  become  famous, 
but  few  who,  'through  their  telescopes, 
made  out  the  name  at  last  upon  the  prow 
of  the  ship  gave  it  another  thought  in 
the  eager  welcome  to  the  man  it  brought 
back  from  the  perils  of  the  Farthest 
North.  Yet  the  name  of  the  vessel  that 
carried  Dr.  Cook  to  Copenhagen  stood  for 
something  of  more  real  account  to  human- 
ity than  the  attainment  of  the  goal  that 
had  been  the  mystery  of  the  ages.  No  such 
welcome  awaited  the  explorer  Hans  Egede, 
who  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  ago 
sailed  homeward  over  that  very  route,  a 
broken,  saddened  man,  and  all  he  brought 
was  the  ashes  of  his  best-beloved  that  they 
might  rest  in  her  native  soil.  No  gold 
medal  was  struck  for  him ;  the  people  did 
not  greet  him  with  loud  acclaim.  The 
King  and  his  court  paid  scant  attention 
to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  live  his  last 
days  in  poverty.  He  had  not  found  what 
he  went  to  seek.  Yet  a  greater  honor  is 
his  than  ever  fell  to  a  discoverer:  the  sim- 
ple natives  of  Greenland  long  reckoned 
the  time  from  his  coming  among  them. 
To  them  he  was  in  their  ice-bound  home 
what  Father  Damien  was  to  the  stricken 
lepers  in  the  South  Seas  and  Dr.  Gren- 
fell  is  to  the  fishermen  of  Labrador. 

Hans  Poulsen  Egede,  the  apostle  of 
Greenland,  was  a  Norwegian  of  Danish 
descent  He  was  bom  in  the  Northlands, 
in  the  parish  of  Trondenas,  on  January 
31, 1686.  His  grandfather  and  his  father 
before  him  had  been  clergymen  in  Den- 
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mark,  the  former  in  the  town  of  West 
Egede,  whence  the  name.  Graduated  in 
a  single  year  from  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, "  at  which,"  his  teachers  bore 
witness,  "  no  one  need  wonder  who  knows 
the  man,"  he  became  at  twenty-two  pastor 
of  a  parish  up  in  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
where  the  fabled  maelstrom  chums. 
Eleven  years  he  preached  to  the  poor 
fisher-folk  on  Sunday,  and  on  week-days 
helped  his  parishioners  rebuild  the  old 
church.  When  it  was  finished  and  the 
bishop  came  to  consecrate  it,  he  chided 
I^ede  because  the  altar  was  too  fine  ;  it 
must  have  cost  more  than  they  could 
afford. 

"It  did  not  cost  anything,"  was  his 
reply.     "  I  made  it  myself." 

No  wonder  his  fame  went  far.  When 
the  church-bell  of  Vaagen  rang,  they  tell 
us,  boats  carrying  Sunday-clad  fishermen 
were  seen  making  for  the  island  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Great  crowds 
flocked  to  his  church;  great  enough  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  neighboring  preach- 
ers who  were  not  so  popular,  and  they 
made  it  so  unpleasant  that  his  wife  at  last 
tired  of  it.  They  little  dreamed  that  they 
were  industriously  paving  the  way  for  his 
greater  work  and  for  his  undying  fame. 

The  sea  that  surges  against  that  rock- 
bound  coast  ever  called  its  people  out  in 
quest  of  adventure.  Some  who  went 
nine  hundred  years  ago  found  a  land  in 
the  far  Northwest,  barred  by  great  ice- 
bergs ;  but  once  inside  the  barrier,  they 
saw  deep  fjords  like  their  own  at  home,  to 
which  the  mountains  sloped  down,  cov- 
ered with  a  wealth  of  lovely  flowers.  On 
green  meadows  andered  deer  were  graz- 
ing, the  salmon  leaped  in  brawling  brooks, 
and  birds  called  for  their  mates  in  the 
barrens.  Above  it  all  towered  snow- 
covered  peaks.  They  saw  only  the  sum- 
mer day ;  they  did  not  know  how  brief  it 
was,  and  how  long  the  winter  night,  and 
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they  called  the  country  Greenland.  They 
built  their  homes  there,  and  other  settlers 
came.  They  were  hardy  men,  bred  in  a 
harsh  climate,  and  they  stayed.  They 
built  churches  and  had  their  priests  and 
bishops,  for  Norway  was  Christian  by  that 
time.  And  they  prospered,  after  their 
fashion.  They  even  paid  Peter's  Pence 
to  Rome.  There  is  a  record  that  their 
contribution,  being  in  kind,  namely,  wal- 
rus teeth,  was  sold  in  1386  by  the  Pope's 
agent  to  a  merchant  in  Flanders  for  12 
livres,  14  sous.  They  kept  up  communis 
cation  with  their  kin  across  the  seas 
until  the  Black  Death  swept  through  the 
Old  World  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Norway,  when  it  was  gone,  was  like  a 
vast  tomb.  Two-thirds  of  its  people  lay 
dead.  Those  who  were  left  had  enough 
to  do  at  home.  And  Greenland  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  seasons  passed,  and  the  savages, 
with  whom  the  colonists  had  carried  on  a 
running  feud,  came  out  of  the  frozen 
North  and  overwhelmed  them.  Dim  tra- 
ditions that  were  whispered  among  the 
natives  for  centuries  told  of  that  last  fight. 
It  was  the  Ragnarok  of  the  Northmen. 
Not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Long 
years  after,  when  fishing  vessels  landed  on 
that  desolate  coast,  they  found  a  strange 
and  hostile  people  in  possession.  No  one 
had  ever  dared  to  setde  there  since. 

This  last  Egede  knew,  but  litde  more. 
He  believed  that  there  were  still  settle- 
ments on  the  inaccessible  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  descendants  of  the  old 
Northmen  lived,  cut  off  from  all  the  world, 
sunk  into  ignorance  and  godlessness — 
men  and  women  who  had  once  known 
the  true  light — and  his  heart  yearned  to 
go  to  their  rescue.  Waking  and  dream- 
ing, he  thought  of  nothing  else.  The 
lamp  in  his  quiet  study  shone  out  over 
the  sea  at  night  when  his  people  were 
long  asleep.  Their  pastor  was  poring 
over  old  manuscripts  and  the  logs  of 
whalers  that  had  touched  upon  Greenland. 
From  Bergen  he  gathered  the  testimony 
of  many  sailors.  None  of  them  had  ever 
seen  traces  of,  or  heard  of,  the  old  North- 
men. 

To  his  bishop  went  Egede  with  his 
burden.  Ever  it  rang  in  his  ears,  "  God 
has  chosen  you  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
light"     The  bishop  listened  and  was  inter- 


ested. Yes,  that  was  the  land  from  which 
seafarers  in  a  former  king's  time  had 
brought  home  golden  sand.  There  might 
be  more.  It  couldn't  be  far  from  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola,  those  golden  coasts.  If 
one  were  to  go  equipped  for  trading,  no 
doubt  a  fine  stroke  of  business  might  be 
done.  Thus  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Krog,  of  Trondhjem.  And  Egede  went 
home,  disheartened. 

At  home  his  friends  scouted  him,  said 
he  was  going  mad,  to  think  of  giving  up 
his  living  for  such  a  fool's  chase.  His 
wife  implored  him  to  stay,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  Egede  was  about  to  abandon 
his  purpose  when  his  jealcus  neighbor, 
whose  parishioners  had  been  going  to  hear 
Egede  preach,  stirred  up  such  trouble 
that  his  wife  was  glad  to  go.  She  even 
urged  him  to,  and  he  took  her  at  her 
word.  They  moved  to  Bergen,  and  from 
that  port  they  sailed  on  May  3,  1721,  on 
the  ship  Haabet  (the  Hope),  with  another 
and  smaller  vessel  as  convoy,  forty-six  souls 
all  told,  bound  for  the  unknown  North. 
The  Danish  King  had  made  Egede  mis- 
sionary to  the  Greenlanders  on  a  salary  of 
300  daler  a  year,  the  same  amount  which 
Egede  himself  contributed  of  his  scant 
store  toward  the  equipment.  The  Bish- 
op's plan  had  prevailed — the  mission  was 
to  be  carried  by  the  expected  commerce, 
and  upon  that  was  to  be  built  a  perma- 
nent colonization. 

Early  in  June  they  sighted  land,  but 
the  way  to  it  was  barred  by  impassable 
ice.  A  whole  month  they  sailed  to  and 
fro,  tr>'ing  vainly  for  a  passage.  At  last 
they  found  an  opening  and  slipped  through, 
only  to  find  themselves  shut  in,  with  tower- 
ing icebergs  closing  around  them.  As  they 
looked  fearfully  out  over  the  rail,  their  con- 
voy signaled  that  she  had  struck,  and  the 
captain  of  Haabet  cried  out  that  all  was 
lost.  In  the  tumult  of  terror  that  suc- 
ceeded, Egede  alone  remained  calm.  Pray- 
ing for  succor  where  there  seemed  to  be 
none,  he  remembered  the  One  Hundredth 
and  Seventh  Psalm :  "  He  brought  them 
out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  brake  their  bands  in  sunder."  And 
the  morning  dawned  clear,  the  ice  waa 
moving  and  their  prison  widening.  On 
July  3  Haabet  cleared  the  last  ice-reef  and 
the  shore  lay  open  before  them. 

The  Eskimos  came  out  in  their  kayaks, 
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and  the  boldest  dimbed  aboard  the  ship. 
In  one  boat  sat  an  old  man  who  re- 
fused the  invitation.  He  paddled  about 
the  vessel,  mumbling  darkly  in  a  strange 
tongue.  He  was  an  Angekok,  one  of 
the  native  medicine  men  of  whom  pres- 
enMy  Egede  was  to  know  much  more. 
As  he  stood  upon  the  deck  and  looked  at 
these  strangers  for  whose  salvation  he  had 
risked  all,  his  heart  fell  They  were  not 
the  stalwart  Northmen  he  had  looked  for, 
and  their  jargon  had  no  homelike  sound. 
But  a  great  wave  of  pity  swept  over  him, 
and  the  prayer  that  rose  to  his  lips  was 
for  strength  to  be  their  friend  and  their 
guide  to  the  light. 

Not  at  once  did  the  way  open  for  the 
coveted  friendship  with  the  Eskimos. 
While  they  thought  the  strangers  came 
only  to  trade  they  were  hospitable  enough, 
but  when  they  saw  them  build,  clearly  in- 
tent on  staying,  they  made  signs  that  they 
had  better  go.  They  pointed  to  the  sun, 
that  sank  lower  toward  the  horizon  every 
day,  and  shivered  as  if  from  extreme  cold, 
and  they  showed  their  visitors  the  icebergs 
and  the  snow,  making  them  understand  that 
it  would  cover  the  house  by  and  by.  When 
it  all  availed  nothing  and  the  winter  came 
on,  they  retired  into  their  huts  and  cut 
the  acquaintance  of  tlie  white  men.  They 
were  afraid  that  they  had  come  to  take 
revenge  for  the  harm  done  their  people 
in  the  olden  time.  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  then,  but  that  Egede  must  go  to 
them,  and  this  he  did. 

They  seized  their  spears  when  they 
saw  him  coming,  but  he  made  signs  that 
he  was  their  friend.  When  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  give  them,  he  let  them  cut  the 
buttons  from  his  coat.  Throughout  the 
fifteen  years  he  spent  in  Greenland 
Egede  never  wore  furs,  as  did  the  natives. 
The  black  robe  he  thought  more  seemly 
for  a  clergyman,  to  his  great  discomfort. 
He  tells  in  his  diary  and  in  his  letters 
that  often  when  he  returned  from  his 
winter  travels  it  could  stand  alone  when 
he  took  it  off,  being  frozen  stiff.  After  a 
while  he  got  upon  neighborly  terms  with 
the  Eskimos;  but,  if  anything,  the  dis- 
comfort was  greater.  They  housed  him 
at  night  in  their  huts,  where  the  filth 
and  the  stench  were  unendurable.  They 
showed  their  special  regard  by  first  licking 
oil  the  piece  of  seal  they  put  before  him, 


and  if  he  rejected  it,  they  wwc  hurt 
Their  housekeeping,  of  which  he  got  an 
inside  view,  was  embarrassing  in  its  sim- 
plicity. The  dish-washing  was  done  by 
the  dogs  licking  the  kettles  clean.  Often, 
after  a  night  or  two  in  a  hut  that  held 
half  a  dozen  families,  he  was  compelled  to 
change  his  clothes  to  the  skin  in  an  open 
boat  or  out  on  the  snow.  But  the  alter- 
native was  to  sleep  in  a  cold  that  some- 
times froze  his  pillow  to  the  bed  and  the 
tea-cup  to  the  table  in  his  own  home. 
Above  all,  he  must  learn  their  language. 

It  proved  a  difficult  task,  for  the  Eskimo 
tongue  was  both  very  simple  and  very 
complex.  In  all  the  things  pertaining  to 
their  daily  life  it  was  exceedingly  complex. 
For  instance,  to  catch  one  kind  of  fish 
was  expressed  by  one  word,  to  catch  an- 
other kind  in  quite  different  terms.  They 
had  one  word  for  catching  a  young  seal, 
another  for  catching  an  old  one.  When 
it  came  to  matters  of  moral  and  spiritual 
import,  the  language  was  poor  to  desper- 
ation. Egede's  instruction  began  when 
he  caught  the  word  "  kine  " — what  is  it  ? 
And  from  that  time  on  he  learned  every 
day ;  but  the  pronunciation  was  as  varied 
as  the  workaday  vocabulary,  and  it  was  an 
unending  task. 

It  proceeded  with  many  interruptions 
from  the  Angekoks,  who  tried  more  than 
once  to  bewitch  him,  but  finally  gave  it 
up,  convinced  that  he  was  a  great  medi- 
cine man  himself,  and  therefore  invulner- 
able. But  before  that  they  tried  to 
foment  a  regular  mutiny,  the  colony  being 
by  that  time  well  under  way,  and  Egede 
had  to  arrest  and  punish  the  leader.  The 
natives  naturally  clung  to  them,  and  when 
Egede  had  mastered  their  language  and 
tried  to  make  dear  that  the  Angekoks 
deceived  them  when  they  said  they  went 
to  the  other  world  for  advice,  they  de- 
murred. "  Did  you  ever  see  them  go  ?" 
he  asked.  "Well,  have  you  seen  this 
God  of  yours  of  whom  you  speak  so 
much?"  was  their  reply;  When  Egede 
spoke  of  spiritual  gifts,  they  asked  for  good 
health  and  blubber — "  our  Angekoks  give 
us  that."  Hell-fire  was  much  in  theolog- 
ical evidence  in  those  days,  but  among 
the  Eskimos  it  was  a  failure  as  a  deterrent. 
They  listened  to  the  account  of  it  eagerly 
and  liked  the  prospect.  When  at  length 
they  became  convinced  that  Egede  knew 
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HANS   EGEDE   DOING   MISSIONARY    WORK   IN    WINTER 

In  the  intense  cold  of  Greenland  winters  Hans  Esrede  never  wore  fars.  and 
in  his  black  robe  he  would  go  about  from  hut  to  nut  giving  spiritual  advice 


more  than  their  Angekoks,  they  came  to 
him  with  the  request  that  he  would  abol- 
ish winter.  Very  likely  they  thought  that 
one  who  had  such  knowledge  of  the  hot 
place  ought  to  have  influence  enough 
with  the  keeper  of  it  to  obtain  this  favor. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task,  from  any  point 
of  view,  to  which  he  had  put  his  hands. 
As  that  first  winter  wore  away  there  were 
gloomy  days  and  nights,  and  they  were 
not  brightened  when,  with  the  return  of 
the  sun,  no  ship  arrived  from  Denmark. 
The  Dutch  traders  came,  and  opened 
their  eyes  wide  when  they  found  Egede 
and  his  household  safe  and  even  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Eskimos.  Pelesse — the 
natives  called  the  missionary  that,  as  the 
nearest  they  could  come  to  the  Danish 
prdst  (priest) — Pelesse  was  not  there  after 
blubber,  they  told  the  Dutchmen,  but  to 
teach  them  about  heaven  and  of  "  Him 
up    there,"  who    had  made  them   and 
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wanted  them  home  with  him  again.  So 
he  had  not  worked  altogether  in  vain. 
But  the  brief  summer  passed,  and  still  no 
relief  ship.  The  crew  of  Haabet  clamored 
to  go  home,  and  Egede  had  at  last  to  give 
a  reluctant  promise  that  if  no  ship  came 
in  two  weeks,  he  would  break  up.  His 
wife  alone  refused  to  take  a  hand  in  pack- 
ing. The  ship  was  coming,  she  insisted, 
and  at  the  last  moment  it  did  come.  A 
boat  coming  in  after  dark  brought  the 
first  word  of  it.  The  people  ashore  heard 
voices  speaking  Danish,  and  flew  to  Egede, 
who  had  gone  to  bed,  with  the  news. 
The  ship  brought  good  cheer.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  well  disposed.  Trading  and 
preaching  were  to  go  on  together,  as 
planned.  Joyfully  then  they  built  a  bigger 
and  a  better  house,  and  called  their  colony 
Godthaab — Good  Hope. 

The  work  was  now  fairly  under  way. 
Of  the  energy  and  the  hardships  it  entailed 
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6v€n  wc  n  our  day  llul  has  Lcjiu  so 
much  of  Arctic  cxpfeiatioo  caa  fasic  bat 
a  faint  conoepdoo.  Shut  in  oo  the  coast 
of  eternal  ioe  and  sfleoce — stfenoe,  save 
when  in  summer  the  Arctic  nvers  were 
alive,  and  crash  after  crash  announced 
that  the  gbders  oomii^  down  from  the 
inland  mountains  were  **casdi^  their 
calves/'  die  great  icebergs,  upon  the 
ocean— ^he  colonists  counted  the  days 
from  the  one  when  that  year's  shq>  was 
lost  to  s^t  tin  the  retumic^  spring 
brought  the  next  one,  their  only  commu- 
nication with  their  far-off  home.  In  sun»- 
mer  the  days  were  sometimes  burning 
hot,  but  the  n^ts  always  bitterly  cold. 
In  winter,  says  Egede,  hot  water  spilled 
on  the  table  froze  as  it  ran,  and  the  meat 
they  cooked  was  often  frozen  at  the  bone 
when  set  on  the  table.  Sununer  and 
winter  £^;ede  was  on  his  travels  between 
Sundays,  sometimes  in  the  trader's  boat, 
more  often  the  only  white  man,  with  one 
or  two  Eskimo  companions,  seeking  out 
the  x>eople.  When  night  surprised  him 
with  no  native  hut  in  sight,  he  pulled  the 
boat  on  some  desert  shore  and,  commend- 
ing his  soul  to  God,  slept  under  it.  Once 
he  and  his  son  found  an  empty  hut,  and 
slept  there  in  the  darkness.  Not  until 
day  came  again  did  they  know  that  they 
had  made  their  bed  on  the  frozen  bodies  of 
dead  men  who  had  once  been  the  occupants 
of  the  house,  and  had  died  they  never 
knew  how.  Peril  was  everywhere.  Again 
and  again  his  little  craft  was  wrecked. 
Once  the  house  blew  down  over  their 
heads  in  one  of  the  dreadful  winter 
storms  that  ravage  those  high  latitudes. 
Often  he  had  to  sit  on  the  rail  of  his  boat 
and  let  his  numbed  feet  hang  into  the 
sea  to  restore  feeling  in  them.  On  land 
he  sometimes  waded  waist-deep  in  snow, 
climbed  mountains,  and  slid  down  into 
valleys,  having  but  the  haziest  notion  of 
where  he  would  land.  At  home  his  brave 
wife  sat  alone,  praying  for  his  safety  and 
listening  to  every  sound  that  might  herald 
his  return.  Tremble  and  doubt  they  did, 
E^ede  owns,  but  neither  ever  flinched. 
Their  work  was  before  them,  and  neither 
thought  of  turning  back. 

The  Eskimos  soon  came  to  know  that 
he  was  their  friend.  When  his  boat  en- 
tered a  fjord  where  they  were  fishing  and 
bis  rowers  shouted  out  ^at  the  good  priest 


IhkI  come  who  had  news  of  God«  the^ 
dropped  their  w<)rk  and  flocked  out  tv» 
meet  him.  Then  he  spoke  to  a  tk\aui^ 
coi^regadon,  simply,  as  if  they  were  chil- 
dren, and.  as  with  Him  whose  mcs^'^e  he 
bore,  "the  people  heard  him  giadly," 
They  took  liim  to  didr  skk,  and  asked 
him  to  breathe  upon  them,  which  he  did 
to  humOT  them,  until  he  found  out  that  it 
was  an  Angekok  practice,  whereupcm  he 
reused.  Once,  after  he  had  spc^^en  of 
die  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead«  they 
tjock  him  to  a  new-made  gTa\*e,  and  asked 
him,  too,  to  bring  back  their  dead.  They 
brought  him  a  blind  man  to  be  healed. 
Egede  kx>ked  upon  them  in  sorrowful 
pity.  "  I  can  do  nothing,**  he  said ;  **  but 
if  he  believes  in  Jesus,  he  has  the  power 
and  can  do  it." 

"  I  do  believe,"  shouted  the  blind  man : 
"  let  Him  heal  me,"  It  occurred  to  I'^ixxle, 
perhaps  as  a  mere  effort  at  cleanliness^  to 
wash  his  eyes  in  cognac,  and  he  sent  him 
away  ^-ith  words  of  comfort.  He  did  not 
see  his  patient  again  for  thirteen  years. 
Then  he  was  in  a  crowd  of  Eskimos  who 
came  to  Godthaab.  The  man  saw  as  well 
as  Egede. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "j-ou 
washed  my  eyes  with  sharp  water,  and  the 
Son  of  God  in  whom  I  believed,  he  made 
me  to  see." 

Children  the  Eskimos  were  in  their 
idolatry,  and  children  they  remained  as 
Christians.  By  Egede's  prayers  they  set 
great  store.  "  You  ask  for  us,"  they  told 
him.  **  God  does  not  hear  us ;  he  does 
not  understand  Eskimo."  Of  God  they 
spoke  as  "Him  up  there."  They  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  the  dead  went  up 
on  the  rainbow,  and,  reaching  tlie  moon 
that  night,  rested  there  in  the  moon's 
house,  on  a  bench  covered  with  the  white 
skins  of  young  polar  bears.  There  they 
danced  and  played  games,  and  the  north- 
em  lights  were  the  young  people  playing 
ball.  Afterward  they  lived  in  houses  on 
the  shore  of  a  big  lake  overshadowed  by 
a  snow  mountain.  When  the  watera  ran 
over  the  edge  of  the  lake,  it  rained  on 
earth.  When  the  "  moon  was  dark,"  it  was 
down  on  earth  catching  seal  for  a  living. 
Thunder  was  caused  by  two  old  women 
shaking  a  dried  sealskin  between  them; 
the  lightning  came  when  they  turned  the 
white  side  out.    The  "  Big  Nail "  we  have 
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heard  of  was  a  high  pointed  mountain  in 
the  Farthest  North  on  which  the  sky 
rested  and  turned  around  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Up  there  the  stars 
were  much  bigger.  Orion's  Belt  was  so 
near  that  you  had  to  carry  a  whip  to 
drive  him  away. 

The  women  were  slaves.     An  Eskimo 
might  have  as  many  v/ives  as  he  saw  fit ; 
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they  were  his,  and  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness. But  adultery  was  unknown.  The 
seventh  commandment  in  Egede's  transla- 
tion came  to  read,  "  One  wife  alone  you 
shall  have  and  love.'*  The  birth  of  a  girl 
was  greeted  with  wailing.  When  grown, 
she  was  often  wooed  by  violence.  If 
she  fled  from  her  admirer,  he  cut  her  feet 
when  he  overtook  her,  so  that  she  could 
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run  no  more.  The  old  women  were 
denounced  as  witches  that  drove  the  seals 
away,  and  were  murdered.  An  Eskimo 
who  was  going  on  a  reindeer  hunt,  and 
found  his  aged  mother  a  burden,  took  her 
away  and  laid  her  in  an  open  grave. 
Returning  on  the  third  day,  he  heard  her 
groaning  yet,  and  smothered  her  with  a 
big  stone.  He  tried  to  justify  himself 
to  Egede  by  saying  that  "she  died  hard, 
and  it  was  a  pity  not  to  speed  her."  Yet 
they  buried  a  dog's  head  with  a  child,  so 
that  the  dog,  being  the  wiser,  could  run 
ahead  and  guide  the  little  one's  steps  to 
heaven. 

They  could  count  no  further  than  five ; 
at  a  stretch  they  might  get  to  twenty,  on 
their  fingers  and  toes,  but  there  they 
stopped.  However,  they  were  not  with- 
out resources.  It  was  the  day  of  long 
Sunday  services,  and  the  Eskimos  were 
a  restless  people.  When  the  sermon 
dragged,  they  would  go  up  to  Egede  and 
make  him  measure  on  their  arms  how 
much  longer  the  talk  was  going  to  be. 
Then  they  tramped  back  to  their  seats 
and  sat  listening  with  great  attention,  all 
the  time  moving  one  hand  down  the 
arm,  checking  off  the  preacher's  progress. 
If  they  got  to  the  finger-tips  before  he 
stopped,  they  would  shake  their  heads 
sourly  and  go  back  for  a  remeasurement. 
No  wonder  Egede  put  his  chief  hope  in 
the  children,  whom  he  gathered  about  him 
in  flocks. 

For  all  that  the  natives  loved  him. 
There  came  a  day  that  brought  this  mes- 
sage from  the  North:  "Say  to  the 
speaker  to  come  to  us  to  live,  for  the 
other  strangers  who  come  here  can  only 
talk  to  us  of  blubber,  blubber,  blubber, 
and  we  also  would  hear  of  the  great 
Creator."  Egede  went  as  far  as  he  could, 
but  was  compelled  by  ice  and  storms  to 
turn  back  after  weeks  of  incredible  hard- 
ships. The  disappointment  was  the  more 
severe  to  him  because  he  had  never  quite 
given  up  his  hope  of  finding  remnants 
of  the  andent  Norse  settlements.  The 
fact  that  the  old  records  spoke  of  a  West 
Bygd  (setdement)  and  an  East  Bygd  had 
misled  many  into  believing  that  the  desolate 
east  coast  had  once  been  colonized.  Not 
until  our  own  day  was  this  shown  to  be 
an  error,  when  Danish  explorers  searched 
that  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  and  found 


no  other  trace  of  dvflisation  than  a  beer- 
botde  left  behind  by  the  explorer  Nor- 
denskjold 

E^ede's  hope  had  been  that  Greenland 
might  be  once  more  colonized  by  Chris- 
tian people.  When  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, after  some  years,  sent  up  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  with  a  major  who  took  the 
title  of  governor,  to  give  the  settlement 
ofiicial  character  as  a  trading  station,  they 
sent  with  them  twenty  unofficial  "  Chris- 
tians," ten  men  out  of  the  penitendaiy 
and  as  many  lewd  and  drunken  women 
from  the  treadmill,  who  were  married  by 
lot  before  setting  sail,  to  give  the  thing  a 
half-way  decent  look.  They  were  good 
enough  for  the  Eskimos,  they  seem 
to  have  thought  at  Copenhagen.  There 
followed  a  terrible  winter,  during  which 
mutiny  and  murder  were  threatened.  "  It 
is  a  pity,"  writes  the  missionary,  "that 
while  we  sleep  secure  among  the  heathen 
savages,  among  so-called  Christian  people 
our  lives  are  not  safe."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  not,  for  the  soldiers  joined 
in  the  mutiny  against  Egede  as  the  cause 
of  their  having  to  live  in  such  a  place, 
and  had  not  sickness  and  death  smitten  the 
malcontents,  neither  he  nor  the  governor 
would  have  come  safe  through  the  winter. 
On  the  Eskimos  this  view  of  the  sup- 
posed fruits  of  Christian  teaching  made  its 
own  impression.  After  seeing  a  woman 
scourged  on  shipboard  for  misbehavior, 
they  came  innocentiy  enough  to  Egede 
and  suggested  that  some  of  their  best 
Angekoks  be  sent  down  to  Denmark  to 
teach  the  people  to  be  sober  and  decent. 

There  came  a  breathing-spell  after  ten 
years  of  labor  in  what  had  often  enough 
seemed  to  him  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  ice-barrens  of  the  North,  when 
Egede  surveyed  a  prosperous  mission, 
with  trade  *  established,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  children  christened  and  schooled,  and 
many  of  their  elders  asking  to  be  baptized. 
In  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing  the  summer's 
ship  brought  word  from  Denmark  that  the 
King  was  dead,  and  orders  from  his  suc- 
cessor to  abandon  the  station.  Egede 
might  stay  with  provisions  for  one  year, 
if  there  was  enough  left  over  after  fitting 
out  the  ship ;  but  after  that  he  would 
receive  no  further  help.  When  the  Eski- 
mos heard  the  news,  they  brought  their 
little  children  to   the  mission.      "These 
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will  not  let  you  go,"  they  said ;  and  he 
stayed.  His  wife,  whom  hardship  and 
privation  and  the  lonely  waiting  for  her 
husband  in  the  long  winter  nights  had  at 
last  broken  down,  refused  to  leave  him, 
though  she  sadly  needed  the  care  of  a 
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physician.  A  few  of  the  sailors  were 
persuaded  to  stay  another  year.  "  So 
now,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  when,  on 
July  31,  1731,  he  had  seen  the  ship  sail 
away  with  all  his  hopes, "  I  am  left  alone 
with  my  wife  and  three  children,  ten  sail- 
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ors  and  eight  Eskimos,  girls  and  boys 
who  have  been  with  us  from  the  start. 
God  let  me  live  to  see  the  blessed  day  that 
brings  good  news  once  more  from  home." 
His  prayer  was  heard.  The  next  summer 
brought  word  that  the  mission  was  to  be 
continued,  pardy  because  Egede  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  send  home  much 
blubber  and  many  skins.  But  it  was  as 
a  glimpse  of  the  sun  from  behind  dark 
clouds.  His  greatest  trials  trod  hard  upon 
the  good  news. 

To  rouse  interest  in  the  mission  Egede 
had  sent  home  young  Eskimos  from  time 
to  time.  Three  of  these  died  of  small- 
pox in  Denmark.  The  fourth  came  home 
and  brought  the  contagion,  all  unknown, 
to  his  people.  It  was  the  summer  fishing 
season,  when  the  natives  travel  much  and 
far,  and  wherever  he  went,  they  flocked 
about  him  to  hear  of  the  "  Great  Lord's 
land,"  where  the  houses  were  so  tall  that 
one  could  not  shoot  an  arrow  over  them, 
and  to  ask  a  multitude  of  questions: 
Was  the  King  very  big?  Had  he 
caught  many  whales?  Was  he  strong 
and  a  great  Angekok  ?  And  much  more 
of  the  same  kind.  In  a  week  the  disease 
broke  out  among  the  children  at  the  mis- 
sion, and  soon  word  came  from  islands 
and  fjords  where  the  Eskimos  were  fish- 
ing, of  death  and  misery  unspeakable. 
It  was  virgin  soil  for  the  plague,  and  it 
was  terribly  virulent,  striking  down  young 
and  old  in  every  tent  and  hut.  More 
than  two  thousand  of  the  natives,  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population,  died  that 
summer.  Of  two  hundred  families  near 
the  mission  only  thirty  were  left  alive.  A 
cry  of  terror  and  anguish  rose  throughout 
the  settlements.  No  one  knew  what  to 
do.  In  vain  did  Egede  implore  them  to 
keep  their  sick  apart.  In  fever  delirium 
they  ran  out  in  the  ice-fields  or  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea.  A  wild  panic 
seized  the  survivors,  and  they  fled  to  the 
farthest  tribes,  carrying  the  seeds  of 
death  with  them  wherever  they  went. 
Whole  villages  perished  and  their  dead 
lay  unburied.  Utter  desolation  setded 
like  a  pall  over  the  unhappy  land. 

Through  it  all  a  single  ray  of  hope 
shone.  The  faith  that  Egede  had  preached 
all  those  years,  and  the  life  he  had  lived 
with  them,  bore  their  fruit.  They  had 
struck  deeper  than  he  thought.     They 


crowded  to  him,  all  that  could,  as  their 
one  friend.  Dying  mothers  held  their 
suckling  babes  up  to  him  and  died  con- 
tent In  a  deserted  island  camp  a  half- 
grown  girl  was  found  alone  with  three 
litde  children.  Their  father  was  dead. 
When  he  knew  that  for  him  and  the  baby 
there  was  no  help,  he  went  to  a  cave  and, 
covering  himself  and  the  child  with  skins, 
lay  down  to  die.  His  parting  words  to 
his  daughter  were :  "  Before  you  have 
eaten  the  two  seals  and  the  fish  I  have  laid 
away  for  you,  Pelesse  will  come,  no  doubt, 
and  take  you  home.  For  he  loves  you 
and  will  take  care  of  you."  At  the  mis- 
sion every  nook  and  cranny  was  filled  with 
the  sick  and  dying.  Egede  and  his  wife 
nursed  them  day  and  night  Childlike, 
when  death  approached,  they  tried  to  put 
on  their  best  clothes,  or  even  to  have  new 
ones  made,  that  they  might  please  God 
by  coming  into  his  presence  looking  nice. 
When  Egede  had  closed  their  eyes,  he 
carried  the  dead  in  his  arms  to  the  vesti- 
bule, where  in  the  morning  the  men  who 
dug  the  graves  found  them.  At  the  sight 
of  his  suffering  the  scoffers  were  dumb. 
What  his  preaching  had  not  done  to  win 
them  over  his  sorrows  did.  They  were 
at  last  one. 

That  dreadful  year  left  Egede  a  broken 
man.  In  his  dark  moments  he  reproached 
himself  with  having  brought  only  misery 
to  those  he  had  come  to  help  and  serve. 
One  thorn  which  one  would  think  he 
might  have  been  spared  rankled  deep  in 
it  all.  Some  missionaries  of  a  dissenting 
sect — Egede  was  Lutheran — had  come 
with  the  smallpox  ship  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment of  their  own.  At  their  head  was 
a  man  fuU  of  misdirected  zeal  and  quite 
devoid  of  common  sense,  who  engaged 
Egede  in  a  wordy  dispute  about  justifica- 
tion by  faith  and  condemned  him  and  his 
work  unsparingly.  He  had  grave  doubts 
whether  he  was  in  truth  a  "  converted 
man."  It  came  to  an  end  when  they 
themselves  fell  ill,  and  Egede  and  his  wife 
had  the  last  word,  after  their  own  fashion. 
They  nursed  the  warlike  brethren  through 
their  illness  with  loving  ministrations,  and 
gave  them  back  to  life,  let  us  hope,  wiser 
and  better  men. 

At  Christmas,  1735,  Egede's  faithful 
wife,  Gertrude,  closed  her  eyes.  She  had 
gone  out  with  him  from  home  and  kin  to 
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a  hard  and  heathen  land,  and  she  had 
been  his  loyal  helpmeet  in  all  his  trials. 
Now  it  was  all  over.  That  winter  scurvy 
laid  him  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  and,  lying 
there,  his  heart  turned  to  the  old  home. 
His  son  had  come  from  Copenhagen  to 
help,  happUy  yet  while  his  mother  lived. 
To  him  he  would  give  over  the  work. 
In  Denmark  he  could  do  more  for  it  than 
in  Greenland,  now  he  was  alone.  On  July 
29,  1736,  he  preached  for  the  last  time  to 
his  people  and  baptized  a  little  Eskimo 
to  whom  they  gave  his  name,  Hans.  The 
following  week  he  sailed  for  home,  carry- 
ing, as  all  his  earthly  wealth,  his  beloved 
dead  and  his  motherless  children. 

The   Eskimos  gathered  on  the  shore 
and  wept  as  the  ship  bore  their  friend 


away.  They  never  saw  Mm  again.  He 
lived  in  Denmark  eighteen  years,  training 
young  men  to  teach  the  Eskimos.  They 
gave  him  the  tide  of  bishop,  but  so  Htde 
to  live  on  that  he  was  forced  in  his  last 
days  to  move  from  Copenhagen  to  a 
country  town,  to  make  both  ends  meet 
His  grave  was  forgotten  by  the  generation 
that  came  after  him.  No  one  knows  now 
where  it  is;  but  in  ice-girt  Greenland, 
where  the  northern  lights  on  wintry  nights 
flash  to  the  natives  their  message  from 
the  souls  that  have  gone  home,  his  mem- 
ory will  live  when  that  of  the  North  Pole 
Seeker  whom  the  world  applauds  is  long 
forgotten.  Hans  E^ede  was  their  great 
man,  their  hero.  He  was  more:  he  was 
their  friend. 


ONLY  A  STEP  BEYOND  MY  DOOR 

BY  JBANNBTTB    MARKS 

ON  MBMORY  OP  80PHIB  JBWBTT) 

A  Step  beyond  my  door  I  see  you  stand. 

How  shall  I  credit  those  who  say  that  Death 

Has  come  this  day  to  quiet  your  earthly  breath 

And  journey  with  you  to  another  land  ? 

A  step  beyond  my  door  I  take  your  hand. 

No  distance  this  to  any  starry  heath 

Unknown  to  me,  where  wandereth 

Your  soul  grown  vast  through  other  life's  demand. 

This  is  your  poet-face,  worshiped  by  me 

For  eyes  a-dream  and  sweet  mouth's  gendeness. 

I  do  not  cross  a  windy,  glittering  floor 

Of  space  to  you  ;  your  very  self  I  see 

On  this  familiar  street.     Long-loved,  deathless 

You  stand — only  a  step  beyond  my  door. 
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REMAKING 
A  RAILWAY 

A  STUDY  IN 
EFFICIENCY 

BY 

SYLVESTER    BAXTER 


ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters 
in  railway  history  depicts  the  new 
growth  of  transportation  effi- 
ciency in  the  Great  West.  It  treats  of 
colossal  material  handled  in  heroic  fashion  ; 
huge  units  welded  into  a  vaster  unity  at 
costs  that  appalled  old-fashioned  capitalists 
until  it  was  shown  how  these  prodigal 
outlays  bred  manifold  returns.  Another 
chapter  remains  to  be  told :  how  the  same 
lesson,  learned  in  the  same  school,  has  led 
to  like  results  in  a  quite  different  environ- 
ment, that  of  New  England. 

In  compact  New  England  the  intensive 
character  of  its  development  had  impeded 
the  improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties along  modem  lines.  The  dense 
population,  socially  and  industrially  the 
most  highly  organized  in  the  country  and 
demanding  a  correspondingly  efficient 
service,  was,  by  very  reason  of  its  ad- 
vanced standing,  long  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  low-grade  service.  That  was  be- 
cause of  the  many  difficulties  and  the 
excessive  costs  involved.     In  one  respect. 


however,  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
the  change.  The  processes  of  consolida- 
tion and  unification  were  well-nigh  com- 
plete. These  processes  might  instruct- 
ively be  illustrated  in  a  motion  picture 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so, 
would  represent  in  progressive  transfor- 
mations the  consolidating  activities  of 
many  years.  On  a  railway  map  of  New 
England  crisscross  lines  of  divers  col- 
ors would  exhibit  the  incoherent  units 
of  hundreds  of  independent  properties. 
Then  down  in  the  southwestern  comer 
the  vivid  color  of  the  unit  there  would 
begin  to  assert  itself,  advancing  north- 
easterly, attacking  now  here,  now  there, 
and  tinging  the  motley  tints  all  to  its  own 
hue.  In  other  parts  of  the  map  like 
changes  would  occur  until  only  a  few 
colors  in  long  lines  and  large  patches 
would  be  left.  Finally  in  one  swift  action 
nearly  all  New  England  would  change  to 
one  color  as  it  came  under  one  railway 
flag.  But  it  would  be  seen  that  strength 
had   not   kept    pace   with   growth.     An 
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adolescent  boy  could  not  work  Uke  a  man 
on  the  rations  of  childhood.  Big  rail- 
wajrs  cannot  be  run  after  the  same 
methods  and  with  the  same  sorts  of 
equipment  employed  by  the  bunches  of 
littie  railways  out  of  which  they  grew. 
These  great  New  England  railways  had 
become  anaemic.  They  needed  a  blood- 
making  and  muscle-building  tonic:  gold 
in  solution.  Saturation  with  money  was 
necessary  before  they  could  give  satisfac- 
tory account  of  themselves.  We  shall  see 
how  this  was  done  with  one  of  them. 

In  1903  Mr.  C:harles  S.  Mellen,  a  man 
of  New  England  birth  and  training,  to 
which  had  been  added  an  important 
Western  railway  experience  as  the  head 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  became 
President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  a  system  that  to- 
day controls  the  major  part  of  the  railway 
transportation  of  the  New  England  States. 
At  that  time  the  New  Haven  had  al- 
ready become  a  big  consolidated  system. 
"  Big  "  well  characterizes  a  New  England 
railway  operating  more  than  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  track.  Considering  density 
of  population  served,  intensity  of  traffic, 
frequency  of  train  movements,  and  vol- 
ume of  business,  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  a  sixteen-thousand-mile  system 
be3rond  the  Mississippi. 

The  New  Haven  holds  the  record 
among  American  railways  for  the  largest 
dividends  declared  consecutively  through 
a  long  period — dating  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Company  as  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  in  1873.  Con- 
sequentiy  the  inertia  of  "  Let  well  enough 
alone  I"  had  been  difficult  to  overcome. 
Fortunately,  it  was  seen  that  not  to  de- 
velop the  traffic  possibilities  of  the  prop- 
erty by  liberal  expenditures  backed  by  the 
highest  engineering  skill  and  administra- 
tive ability  would  mean  atrophy. 

All  the  ends  in  view  are  still  far  from 
achieved ;  even 'yet  in  certain  fundamental 
aspects  hardly  more  than  beginnings  have 
been  made.  But  the  beginnings  them- 
selves are  prodigious.  When  President 
Mellen  took  the  helm  in  1903,  the  capital 
stock  was  $70,897,300.  The  stockhold- 
ers had  voted  an  increase  to  $77,000,000. 
Later  on,  the  full  $100,000,000  legisla- 
tively authorized  was  issued.  And  in 
less   than   six    years  $116,288,000   was 


spent  for  improvements — 3l  sum  more  than 
16  per  cent  larger  than  the  entire  stock 
capital.  This  outiay  was  upon  the  railway 
system  alone,  excluding  street  railways 
and  the  Company's  marine  properties. 

"  Transportation  efficiency  "  epitomizes 
the  broad  aim  that  animated  these  expend- 
itures and  other  constructive  activities. 
Potentially  the  New  Haven's  field  covers 
every  practicable  means  of  transporting 
passengers  and  freight.  Should  naviga- 
tion of  the  air  be  developed  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis,  the  New  Haven  might  be 
counted  upon  for  the  best  lines  of  diri- 
gibles and  aeroplanes  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  It  supplies  the  commodity 
called  transportation  in  the  measure,  kind, 
and  quality  that  its  patrons  may  demand. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  head  of  any  great 
railway  has  ever  before  faced  such  a 
diversity  of  transportation  problems  as 
became  the  task  of  Mr.  Mellen  when  he 
came  back  to  the  New  Haven:  Vast 
reconstruction  in  tracks  and  terminals ; 
enormous  additions  to  the  equipment ; 
readjusting  relationships  with  the  trunk 
lines  and  formulating  new  policies  in  behalf 
of  New  England  as  well  as  strengthen- 
ing his  Company's  own  position  as  a 
National  factor  in  transportation ;  devel- 
veloping  a  broad  policy  in  the  local  field 
occupied  by  the  trolley  line  services  ;  im- 
proving and  extending  the  Company's 
marine  lines  ;  opening  up  new  connections 
with  the  systems  beyond  the  Hudson  ; 
energetically  dealing  with  coal-carrying 
agencies  to  safeguard  the  fuel-supply  serv- 
ices vital  to  New  England's  industries ; 
great  terminal  improvements  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere ;  electrification  on  a  scale 
that  meant  revolution  in  motive  power 
conditions.  On  top  of  this  came  a  bitter 
controversy  in  Massachusetts  over  plans 
for  extending  the  Company's  scope.  Pol- 
icies in  that  State  had  to  be  modified  to 
conform  with  unexpected  constructions  of 
law.  At  the  same  time  difficulties  with 
the  Federal  authorities  were  precipitated 
by  what  turned  out  to  be  strained  inter- 
pretations of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
laws.  In  the  midst  of  everything  the 
universal  financial  depression  entailed  safe 
piloting  to  protect  uncompleted  undertak- 
ings for  which  enormous  liabilities  had 
been  incurred. 

The  New  Haven  is  much  more  than 
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a  railway  company.  In  marfne  transpor- 
tation it  does  a  large  and  profitable  busi« 
ness.  It  practically  controls  the  trolley 
services  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Through  the  charter  rights  of  acquired 
street  railway  properties  in  Connecticut 
it  incidentally  supplies  electricity  and  gas 
for  light,  heat,  and  power.  May  not  a 
great  public  service  corporation  engaged 
in  generating  power  for  its  own  service 
legitimately  give  the  general  public  the 
benefit  of  an  economical  production  gained 
by  wholesale  fuel-purchasing  on  advan- 
tageous terms  ? 

New  York  City  locally  constitutes  the 
greatest  market  for  New  England  indus- 
tries and  is  also  a  chief  gateway  to  the 
markets  west  and  south.  This  .circum- 
stance has  developed  an  extraordinarily 
expeditious  freight  service.  A  piece  of 
leather  one  day  converted  into  shoes  in  a 
New  England  factory  may  the  next  day 
take  its  place  on  the  shelf  of  the  New 
York  retailer.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  is  there  a  freight  service 
to  be  compared  with  what  daily  happens 
on  the  rail  and  water  lines  into  New  York 
from  the  eastward.  It  is  of  vital  moment 
to  New  England  that  New  York  terminal 
facilities  should  be  of  the  highest  order. 
With  the  growth  of  New  York  the  urban 
population  is  spreading  eastward  and 
densely  building  up  all  the  Connecticut 
shore  as  the  central  section  of  the  im- 
mense four-hundred-mile-long  coastwise 
dty  whose  coming  Mr.  F.  W.  Cobum  has 
recentiy  foretold.  The  "Shore  Line" 
route  is  already  getting  so  congested  in 
the  service  of  this  population  th^t  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  gateway  between 
New  England  and  the  West  and  South 
had  become  an  imperative  problem,  thus 
carrying  traffic  across  the  Hudson  and 
around  New  York  well  to  the  northward 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  Battery. 
A  decrepit  railway,  the  Central  New 
England,  with  big  potentialities  and  slender 
resources,  held  the  key  to  this  gateway  in 
the  shape  of  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge. 
When  Mr.  Mellen  was  formerly  with  the 
New  Haven,  he  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  possibilities  of  this  route,  and  he  left 
behind  him  a  memorandum  urging  its 
purchase.  Fortunately,  the  Central  New 
England  was  still  in  the  market  when  he 
was  called  back  from  the  Northern  Pacific. 


He  prompfly  arrfloged  to  buy  it,  taking' 

the  decisive  step  before  leavmg  the  North- 
west and  clinching  the  bargain  almost  coin- 
cidentiy  with  taking  the  head  of  the  New 
Haven's  Board.  Nine  million  dollars 
was  spent  upon  the  new  property — over 
$1,500,000  for  rebuilding  the  great 
bridge  to  carry  heavy  modem  traffic.  In 
five  years  the  Central  New  England,  from 
a  practically. bankrupt  condition,  was  pay- 
ing interest  upon  its  income  bonds.  It 
opened  up  one  of  the  great  east-and-west 
traffic  lines. 

This  first  master-stroke  of  the  new 
President  was  but  an  earnest  of  what  was 
to  follow.  Here  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  railway  strategy :  In  1906  the  anthra- 
cite roads  were  about  to  advance  the  rates 
on  coal  for  New  England  fifty  cents  a  ton. 
President  Mellen  protested,  but  the  other 
presidents  smiled  and  wanted  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it  It 
chanced  that  a  big  block  of  New  York, 
Ontario,  and  Western  was  in  the  market 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  anthracite  roads 
and  owns  important  mines.  Mr.  Mellen 
quietiy  secured  the  stock  and  arranged 
with  his  bankers  to  buy  enough  more 
shares  to  give  the  New  Haven  a  majority 
interest  The  next  day  he  went  into  the 
meeting  of  the  anthracite  roads  as  an 
insider  and  saved  the  day  for  New  Eng- 
land. No  advance  was  made ;  consumers 
were  saved  hunireds  of  thousands  in 
their  coal  bills  for  that  year.  Moreover, 
the  safeguarding  of  New  England's  an- 
thracite supply  has  been  permanent 

No  railway  man  less  certain  of  his  posi- 
tion would  have  dared  take  the  step  that 
made  the  New  Haven  the  pioneer  in  a 
general  reduction  of  passenger  rates.  It 
was  voluntary,  urged  by  no  outside  influ- 
ences or  public  demand.  President  Mel- 
len surprised  his  directors  one  day  with  a 
proposition  to  make  a  uniform  rate  of  two 
cents  a  mile  for  the  whole  system.  He 
held  that  it  was  good  policy  thus  to  ad- 
mit the  public  to  a  share  in  the  benefits 
from  increased  efficiency  and  consequent 
reductions  in  operating  costs ;  moreover, 
it  was  good  business ;  lower  fares  meant 
more  traffic  and  larger  revenues.  Yet  he 
was  frank  to  say  that  the  bare  results 
meant  a  reduction  of  income — ^without 
allowance  for  encouragement  of  traffic — 
by  no  less  than  $800,000.     Probably  no 
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CHARLES  S.  MELLEN 
President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad 


railway  executive  ever  received  a  stronger 
vote  of  confidence  than  that  implied  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation in  face  of  the  risk  involved. 
The  announced  intention  proved  a  bomb- 
shell in  outside  camps  and  aroused  a 
storm  of  protests  and  denunciations  from 
other  managements.  Yet  the  measure 
promptiy  justified  itself.  By  the  time  the 
reduction  had  gone  into  effect  all  over  the 
system  the  passenger  receipts — ^notwith- 
standing that  the  financial  depression  had 


meanwhile  set  in — had  not  only  overcome 
the  shortage  which  the  reduction  meant, 
but  actually  showed  a  gain  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  previous  year. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  done 
with  that  $116,000,000  and  more  spent 
for  improvements :  Upon  the  all-impor- 
tant stretch  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven  nearly  all  the  through  business 
between  the  East  and  New  York  is  con- 
centrated. Four  lines  from  the  eastward 
and  northward  meet  at  New  Haven,  and 
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this  single  stem  has  to  take  all  the  traflfic 
for  the  rest  c  f  the  distance.  The  press- 
ure is  of  an  intensity  seldom  approached. 
To  bear  it  the  whole  line  has  been  four- 
tracked,  every  grade  crossing  has  been 
eliminated,  the  bridges  have  been  rebuilt 
to  bear  the  heaviest  trains,  and  the  road- 
bed has  been  raised  through  the  cities. 
All  this  work  has  been  completed.  It 
includes  an  enormous  cut  a  mile  long 
through  New  Haven.  This  has  massive 
concrete  walls,  is  crossed  by  arched 
bridges  of  the  same  material,  and  is  partly 
paralleled  by  a  concrete  viaduct  to  accom- 
modate the  trolley  cars  taken  from  the 
adjacent  street.  Trains  move  more  swif dy, 
more  safely,  and  with  greater  frequency. 
This  seventy-four  mile  stretch  has  several 
times  its  former  capacity;  economy  in 
operation  and  general  efficiency  are  cor- 
respondingly enhanced. 

Co-ordinated  are  the  vast  terminal  im- 
provements for  New  York  City.  The 
Harlem  branch,  from  New  Rochelle  to  the 
river,  has  been  rebuilt  with  six  tracks — 


THE  WAITINfJ-ROOM  AT  WATERBURY  :  A  LOFTY  VAULTED 
HALL,      IMPRESSIVE       AND       BEAUTIFUL       IN       DETAIL 


thus  giving  ten  tracks  in  all  for  access  to 
the  metropolis,  together  with  a  transfer 
route  by  water  around  Manhattan.  Two 
great  freight  terminals  here  on  the  Harlem 
arid  on  the  East  River  at  Oak  Point  have 
been  enormously  enlarged,  with  augmented 
car-float  and  transfer-steamer  connections. 
The  transfer  fleet  here  has  been  increased 
to  fifty-one  car-floats,  nineteen  tugs,  and 
two  transfer  steamers  ;  nearly  a  thousand 
freight  cars  can  thus  be  kept  afloat  in 
New  York  Harbor  at  one  time.  With 
eighteen  piers  controlled  on  the  Manhat- 
tan water-front,  five  additional  ones  lately 
secured  in  Manhattan,  and  one  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  the  local  market  for  New 
England  industries  has  been  greatiy  en- 
larged. 

The  flexibility  of  a  great  railway  under 
modem  conditions  is  illustrated  by  the 
way  the  reconstructed  Harlem  branch  has 
been  made  an  invaluable  feature  of  Greater 
New  York's  transit  system.  Four  of  the 
sbc  tracks  provide  a  service  of  local  and 
express  trains  comparable  with  what  the 
Manhattan  subways  give — 
even  superior  in  the  matter 
of  comfortable  coaches  and 
trains  running  in  the  open. 
The  stations  for  local  and 
express  trains  are  distributed 
at  intervals  much  as  in  the 
subway.  Two  tracks  are  for 
express,  two  for  local,  two  for 
freight.  Both  urban  and  the 
long-distance  express  services 
share  the  express  tracks,  this 
being  the  route  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  Colonial  express 
trains  between  Boston  and 
the  South.  All  this  has  been 
carried  out,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  electrification  that 
awaits  the  execution  of  larger 
plans. 

In  conjunction  with  Ais 
improvement  the  projected 
"  Connecting  Railroad  " — a 
joint  undertaking  with  the 
Pennsylvania  —  is  to  span 
East  River  at  Hell  Gate  with 
one  of  the  highest,  greatest, 
and  most  architectural  of  rail- 
way bridges.  This  will  con- 
nect with  the  palatial  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  by  way 
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of  the  Long  Island  tunnel.  The  freight 
trains  will  run  around  through  Brooklyn, 
thus  reducing  water  transfers  to  ferrying 
across  the  bay. 

Electrification  has  been  mentioned. 
The  operation  of  steam  locomotives 
through  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  in  and 
out  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  after  a 
certain  date  had  been  forbidden  by  law. 
In  itself  the  electrification  thus  demanded 
would  have  been  a  relatively  simple  prob- 
lem had  the  project  gone  no  further  than 
changing  over  from  steam  to  electricity 
for  the  short  distance  comprised  in  the 
radius  of  a  suburban  service.  The  New 
York  Central  took  the  matter  up  from 
this  point  of  view,  adopting  the  "  third- 


rail  "  and  low  voltage  methods,  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  the  practice  of  twenty 
years.  The  New  Haven's  President  took 
a  long  look  ahead,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
problem  was  studied  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  electrification  of  the  entire  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Boston.  But 
on  a  large  scale  the  operating  cost  of  low- 
voltage  transmission  is  prohibitory.  The 
method  as  worked  out  along  wholly  un- 
tried lines  called  for  long-distance  trans- 
mission at  a  very  high  voltage,  with  a 
corresponding  simplification  of  the  prob- 
lem— as  in  dispensing  with  frequent  and 
costly  sub-stations.  Here  the  locomotives 
themselves  served  as  sub-stations;  the 
current  of  11,000  volts  is  transformed  on 
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board  to  a  low-tension  one  for  delivery  to 
the  motors  as  required. 

The  New  Haven  had  been  the  first 
great  railway  to  experiment  with  electric 
traction,  applying,  in  1895,  the  trolley  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  summer  ex- 
cursion traffic  on  its  Nantasket  branch  in 
the  Greater  Boston  region.  Subsequendy 
the  conversion  of  the  Une  between  Provi- 
dence, Warren,  Bristol,  and  Fall  River  to 
electric  traction  was  an  extrordinary  suc- 
cess. This  line  is  operated  on  a  "  steam 
line  "  basis,  modified  by  the  intense  traffic 
methods  of  "  interurban  "  practice.  The 
flexibility  of  electric  traction  as  applied  to 
peculiar  local  conditions  was  demonstrated 
in  the  electrification  of  two  almost  useless 
and  well-nigh  abandoned  lines  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  their  operation  according  to  trol- 
ley line  practice  in  connection  with  local 
street  railways.  Finally,  more  than  twelve 
years  after  its  first  trial  with  electrification, 
the  New  Haven  has  been  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  entire  suitability  of  elec- 
tric traction  for  the  diverse  requirements 
of  a  great  railway  S3rstem.  In  this  final 
test  it  meets  all  the  conditions  imposed 
by  steam,  and  does  it  with  extraordinary 
economy,  efficiency,  and  prompt  respon- 
siveness to  unusuaJ  demands.  The  saving 
in  fuel  and  in  locomotive  repairs  alone  is 
so  great  as  to  meet  the  new  chaises  im- 
posed by  the  huge  cost  of  electrical  instal- 
lation, leaving  for  profit  the  new  traffic 
created  by  greater  comfort,  swifter  and 
more  frequent  movement,  less  delay,  in- 
creased safety.  Experiments  with  electri- 
fied freight  traffic  indicate  economies  even 
greater  than  in  the  passenger  service. 

Characteristically  sagacious  was  Presi- 
dent Mellen's  dealing  with  a  situation  that 
was  proving  very  costiy  for  his  Company. 
The  trunk  lines  had  been  imposing  upon 
the  New  England  roads  a  charge  of  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  their  freight  cars  after 
delivery  to  the  latter.  This  was  excessive ; 
with  a  daily  car  movement  mounting  into 
the  thousands,  it  made  a  heavy  draft 
upon  the  resources  of  New  England  com- 
panies. To  reduce  this  charge  was  well 
worth  heavy  expenditures.  So  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $27,921,000  was  devoted  to 
building  25,114  new  cars  for  the  Com- 
pany's freight  trains  and  working  equip- 
ment— an  amount  more  than  a  third  of 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Company  in 


1903  spent  for  one  item  1  These  cars 
were  much  lai^er,  stronger,  and  better 
than  the  old  ones,  and  they  effected  great 
economies  in  operation.  More  than  that 
When  a  sufficient  number  was  ready,  Mr. 
Mellen  informed  the  trunk  lines  that 
thenceforth  their  per  diem  charges  must 
be  cut  in  two;  his  own  cars  were  pre- 
pared to  take  all  the  freight  delivered  to 
him.    And  the  trunk  lines  had  to  comply. 

The  awarding  of  this  great  freight  car 
contract  showed  how  handsomely  one 
hand  could  be  used  to  help  the  other.  A 
small  concern  had  for  half  a  century  been 
building  freight  cars  at  Sagamore  station 
on  Cape  Cod.  This  contract  not  only 
made  it  one  of  the  largest  car-building 
companies  in  the  country;  it  built  up  a 
large  and  flourishing  industrial  community 
as  a  permanent  asset  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. That  order  was  the  chief  item  in 
a  total  expenditure  of  $43,268,000  for 
new  equipment — almost  two-thirds  the 
amount  of  the  Company's  capital  stock 
in  1903.  Nearly  $7,100,000  went  for 
powerful  new  locomotives,  $6,662,000 
for  new  passenger  cars,  and  about 
$1,600,000  for  new  "  floating  stock  "  for 
New  York  Harbor. 

Prodigious  outiays  were  likewise  made 
for  other  improvements:  The  six-track 
reconstruction  of  the  Harlem  branch  cost 
$10,121,000.  But  in  this  exhibit  a  mill- 
ion or  two  are  as  trifles.  A  modest  item 
is  $3,694,000  for  the  great  New  Haven 
improvement,  including  real  estate.  The 
electrification  between  New  York  and 
Stamford  and  thence  out  over  the  New 
Canaan  branch  demanded  $4,276,000. 
New  bridges  cost  $7,400,000 — ^bridges  so 
substantial  that  the  swiftest  express  trains 
and  the  heaviest  freights  rush  across  the 
long  structures  at  Coscob,  Westport,  the 
Housatonic  River,  the  Connecticut  at 
Saybrook  and  Lyme,  and  the  Taunton  at 
Somerset  without  the  slightest  let-up. 
The  great  roll-lift  draw  at  the  Connecti- 
cut's mouth  is  a  masterpiece  of  modem 
engineering.  So  accurately  is  it  counter- 
balanced that  a  comparatively  slight 
electric  impulse  is  sufficient  to  change  the 
g^ntic  steel  frame  structure  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  an  upright  position :  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  sky-scraper  161  feet  high 
erected  in  eleven  seconds!  For  elim- 
inating grade  crossings  over  $5,000^000 
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was  put  out.  Over  a  million  went  for 
new  sidings  and  extensions  of  sidings. 

Typical  was  the  work  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley — one  of  the  busiest  districts  of  busy 
Connecticut.  The  increased  demands  of 
the  numerous  industries  and  of  the  dense 
population  threatened  hopeless  conges- 
tion. The  railway  between  Waterbury 
and  the  Sound  was  reconstructed  through- 
out. The  river  itself  was  moved  about 
here  and  there  to  straighten  out  crooked 
places  and  reduce  grades.  The  line  was 
double-tracked  from  Waterbury  to  the 
Sound,  and  new  stations  and  yards  were 
built.  So  radically  were  conditions  revo- 
lutionized that  the  reconstruction  cost 
largely  exceeded  the  original  outlay  for 
building  the  railway.  At  Waterbury 
ak>ne — one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
centers  in  Connecticut — ^it  cost  nearly  two 
million  dollars  to  rebuild  tracks  and  ter- 
minals and  eliminate  grade  crossings. 
This  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  station,  covered  by  the  item 
of  $4,026,000  for  new  passenger  and 
freight  stations  and  yard  improvements 
throughout  the  system.  Neither  does  it 
cover  the  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  dty, 
where  a  large  slice  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  district  was  wiped  out. 
This  went  into  an  item  of  $13,730,000  for 
new  real  estate,  principally  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  and 
Waterbury.  This  wholesale  improvement 
at  once  reduced  by  at  least  thirty-five  per 
cent  the  operating  expenses  for  the  Nau- 
gatuck line.  A  great  expenditure  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency  means  a  saving  just  as 
direct  as  that  which  comes  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  fuel  consumption  or  anything  else 
that  cuts  down  cost. 

For  double-tracking  $6,720,000  was 
paid  out  The  new  double-track  sections 
are  either  along  great  through-traffic  routes 
or  on  lines  where  the  local  traffic  is  par- 
ticularly dense,  as  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts and  in  parts  of  Connecticut  like  the 
Naugatuck  Valley,  Traffic  has  to  be 
pretty  intense  before  a  double  track  is 
called  for.  West  of  the  Mississippi  few 
pieces  of  double  track  are  to  be  found. 
Low  gradients  make  the  more  roundabout 
course  from  New  York  almost  due  north 
to  Albany,  and  thence  turning  abruptly 
westward,  a  more  natural  route  for  traffic 


than  the  shorter  route  across  the  Pen^sy^ 
vania  AUeghanies ;  so  the  low-grade  route 
developed  by  the  New  Haven  by  way  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  across  southwest- 
em  Connecticut,  and  thence  Bostonwards 
over  the  water  grades  of  the  Shore  Line, 
offers  a  course  for  big  traffic  movement 
more  favorable  than  the  more  direct  way 
across  the  two  mountain  ranges  in  western 
and  central  Massachusetts.  But  the  already 
dense  traffic  of  the  Shore  Line  prevents 
an  indefinite  augmentation  of  through 
business  by  that  route,  while  the  corre- 
spondingly dense  population  makes  it 
more  economical  to  improve  other  routes 
towards  Boston  than  to  incur  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  four-tracking  the  rest  of  the 
Shore  Line  east  of  New  Haven.  Hence  the 
contemplated  improvement  of  the  other  two 
through  routes — ^the  "  Air  Line,"  by  way  of 
Middletown  and  Willimantic,  and  the  "  Mid- 
land," by  way  of  Hartford  and  Williman- 
tic— ^by  double-tracking,  reducing  gradients 
by  means  of  costly  tunnels,  and  straighten- 
ing out  curves  with  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  distance.  It  will  pay  to  do  all 
this  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  traffic  and 
the  corresponding  congestion  of  other 
routes  justify  the  great  increases  in  cap- 
italization involved.  Towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  and  other  large  improve- 
ments embraced  in  comprehensive  plans 
that  look  far  to  the  future  the  millions 
spent  for  double-tracking  have  been  de- 
voted. 

The  Rhode  Island  capital  is  another 
focus  of  improvement  With  at  least 
350,000  people,  Greater  Providence  is  one 
of  the  leading  urban  and  industrial  com- 
munities of  the  United  States.  Here  the 
notable  Providence  tunnel  has  been  driven 
a  mile  under  Collie  Hill,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,560,000.  Intended  as  an  important 
factor  in  an  improved  through-traffic  route, 
the  new  business  that  it  developed  for  the 
electrified  line  between  Providence  and 
Fall  River  at  once  made  it  a  profitable 
investment.  The  success  of  this  connect- 
ing-up  of  an  isolated  branch  with  the  main 
line  indicates  similar  results  from  realizing 
like  possibilities  at  Fall  River,  where  the 
line  from  New  Bedford  comes  to  a  dead 
end  at  the  top  of  bluff-like  heights  several 
score  of  feet  above  the  main  line  and 
some  distance  away.  The  projected  tun- 
nel here  will  give  dose  conmiunication 
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between  the  two  great  textile  centers, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  better 
train  connections  between  the  Fall  River 
boats  and  the  attractive  summer  resorts 
of  Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod. 

A  long  list  of  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  New  Haven  sys- 
tem during  this  epochal  period  of  less 
than  six  years  rounds  out  the  total  of 
$116,288,000  with  a  formidable  $6,831,- 
000  for  sundries — ^much  of  it  for  electrifi- 
cation purposes  outside  the  huge  under- 
taking at  the  New  York  end.  These 
vast  oudays  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  ex- 
pectances fun  measure.  More  recent 
returns  show  that,  with  lai^e  gains  in 
gross  earnings,  99  per  cent  of  the  in- 
creased gross  is  likewise  increased  net 
Such  are  the  results  of  well-planned  ex- 
penditures for  efficiency. 

With  such  a  momentum  all  New  Eng- 
land must  eventually  benefit  by  this  great 
renascence  in  transportation  in  much  the 
same  degree  as  have  the  communities 
more  immediately  favored.  A  near  fu- 
ture will  see  all  the  main  line  electrified 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
Like  improvements  are  in  prospect  at  the 
Boston  end.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
eventually  the  entire  main  line  between 
the  two  great  cities  will  be  electrified,  as 
originally  contemplated. 

Meanwhile  other  great  systems  in  re- 
gions of  intense  traffic  will  have  entered 
upon  like  undertakings.  This  means  a 
tremendous  draft  upon  capital,  upon  the 
electric  industries,  upon  industrial  re- 
sources in  general,  and  upon  the  world's 
labor  market.  Available  energy  should 
be  well  conserved  towards  these  ends. 
Would  not  its  dissipation  upon  superflu- 
ous and  more  or  less  competitive  under- 
takings of  the  "  interurban  "  type  divert 
to  profitiess  ends  resources  already  sadly 
needed  for  the  electrification  of  the  great 
steam  lines,  and  proportionately  retard 
consummations  for  which  the  public  is 
impatient  ? 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  in  the 
northern  New  England  field  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  the  south.  The  control  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  including  the  lines 
in  turn  controlled  by  that  company,  has 
added  to  the  general  New  Haven  system 
3,513   miles    of    line.      With    the    546 


miles  of  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and 
Western  and  the  293  miles  of  the  Central 
New  England,  we  have  a  total  of  4,352 
miles  of  controlled  lines  to  be  added  to 
the  2,060  miles  of  directly  operated  lines, 
making  a  grand  total  of  6,412  miles  for 
the  whole  system.  This,  however,  com- 
prises only  the  primar>'  lines — commonly, 
though  to-day  with  less  and  less  accuracy, 
known  as  "  steam  "  lines.  A  great  sec- 
ondary group  comprises  the  755  miles  of 
street  railways  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  the  300  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
52  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
belonging  to  the  Boston  and  Maine — a 
total  of  1,107  miles  of  secondary  lines. 
This  makes  the  total  for  the  New  Haven 
system  foot  up  to  7,519  mUes,  with  a  track 
of  10,691  miles  in  the  primary  system 
alone.  If  we  add  to  this  the  1,850  miles 
of  water  routes  operated,  we  have  9,1369 
miles  comprised  in  one  grand  transporta- 
tion system  centering  in  and  upon  New 
England. 

The  New  Haven  ramifies  to  every  spot 
where  industry  flourishes,  where  business 
thrives.  It  serves  half  New  England  as 
one  great  terminal,  or  switching-yard. 
There  is  little  exaggeration  in  this  compar- 
ison. The  Company's  rolling  stock — ^not 
counting  that  of  controlled  lines — is  made 
up  of  39,062  units.  There  are  34,184 
freight  cars  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
passenger  coaches,  service  cars,-  and  loco- 
motives. These  would  form  a  continuous 
train  over  293  miles  long.  Such  a  train 
would  reach  uninterruptedly  out  of  the 
Grand  Central  station  in  New  York  over 
the  Shore  Line  route  into  the  South  Sta- 
tion in  Boston  and,  looping  back,  out  over 
the  Midland  division  to  a  point  just  be- 
yond Putnam,  Connecticut. 

The  ownership  of  street  railways,  ex- 
panding into  various  interurban  electric 
routes,  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
New  Haven's  policies.  All  but  about  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  street  railways  in 
Connecticut  are  thus  owned,  and  perhaps 
about  the  same  proportion  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  Massachusetts  the  same  policy 
had  been  well  advanced  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  such  ownership  to  be  ille- 
gal. About  500  miles  of  street  railway 
thus  lopped  away  was  passed  over  to  an 
independent  corporation,  the  New  Eng- 
land Investment  and  Security  Company. 
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The  Connecticut  Company  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Company — ^subsidiary  corporations, 
their  stock  owned  wholly  by  the  New 
Haven — operate  the  street  railways  in  the 
respective  States  independendy  of  the 
parent  Company  except  in  responsibility 
to  the  latter's  chief  executive.  The 
underlying  policy  of  the  New  Haven's 
ownership  of  trolley  lines  is  that  the  street 
railways  operating  in  the  territory  of  a 
railway  system  are  not  properly  or  natu- 
rally its  competitors,  hence  they  may  best 
be  developed  as  feeders  both  to  mutual 
advantage  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munities respectively  served.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  New  Haven  on  so  Isige  a 
scale  attests  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
As  a  purveyor  of  transportation  it  supplies 
the  public  with  just  the  sort  desired. 
Locally  the  trolley  lines  help  develoj^^th^ 
territory  for  the  primary  system  ^^with 
cheap  fares  and  local  express  and  fre^ht 
services,  they  relieve  the  latter  of  much 
retail  traffic  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  conducted  unprofitably.  The  trolley 
services  get  the  benefit  of  the  vast  re- 
sources and  superior  credit  of  the  big 
corporation,  and  so  are  enabled  to  con- 
struct and  operate  more  cheaply.  The 
facility  with  which  the  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  can  be  molded  to  mutual 
requirements  is  of  peculiar  value.  A 
flexibility  is  achieved  that  otherwise 
would  be  impracticable.  Almost  worthless 
stretches  of  steam  lines  between  Meriden, 
Berlin,  and  Middletown  were  straightway 
given  new  life  and  high  value  by  electrify- 
ing them  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
Connecticut  Company  to  operate  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  street  railways. 
Another  aspect  of  this  flexibility  is  the 
easy  formation  of  mterurban  routes  by 
shaping  up  various  combinations  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems  ac- 
cording to  circumstance.  The  trolley  cars 
at  Middletown  run  from  the  center  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  city  to  the  station ; 
thence  over  steam  tracks  electrified  for  a 
two-mile  section ;  next,  taking  now  to  the 
open  fields,  now  to  the  highways,  they 
run  up  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  Hartford 
and  East  Hartford.  Here  another  car 
nms  through  the  streets  to  the  station 
and  over  an  electrified  stem  of  the  Mid- 
land division's  main  line — all  the  while 
utilized  by  steam  for  a  heavy  through 


traffic—and  out  over  the  electrified  branch 
to  Rockville,  thence  through  the  terraced 
streets  of  the  picturesque  old  mill  town 
and  away  across  the  hills  by  interurban 
electric  line  to  the  charming  summer 
resort  of  Stafford  Springs.  Yet  another 
example  of  flexibility  lies  in  the  sharing  of 
electrified  sections  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  services.  For  instance: 
The  Connecticut  Company  operates  elec- 
trified branches  through  the  day  for  trolley 
service,  passenger,  and  express;  late  at 
night  the  parent  Company  resumes  their 
operation  with  freight  trains  and  steam 
locomotives.  The  railway  company  also 
continues  to  sell  tickets  to  and  from  points 
on  electrified  lines  operated  on  a  trolley 
line  basis.  Again,  in  various  places  the 
^street  car  tracks  are  developing  a  new 
utility  in  taking  freight  cars  to  and  from 
factories  and  warehouses  in  place  of 
costiy  trucking.  This  reduces  transporta- 
tion charges,  lessening  by  so  much  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing. 
Under  separate  ownership  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  there  would  be 
much  unnecessary  duplication  of  func- 
tions and  these  manifest  advantages  would 
be  wanting. 

The  New  Haven's  marine  service  has 
inestimable  value  as  a  transportation  factor. 
Here  again  we  have  the  same  thread  of 
flexibility  running  all  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  great  system.  The  mani- 
fold small  units  of  rail  transportation  are 
complemented  by  the  few  huge  units  of 
the  water  routes.  New  England  is  prac- 
tically a  maritime  province  and  enjoys 
cheap  coastwise  transportation.  The 
combined  rail  and  water  systems  of  the 
New  Haven  are  organized  largely  to  this 
end.  When  the  entire  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road was  reluctantiy  taken  over,  only  to 
secure  an  all-rail  route  from  New  York 
into  Boston,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dual 
empire  in  the  transportation  world.  The 
Fall  River  line  went  with  the  Old  Colony. 
The  consolidation  of  all  the  lines  on  Long 
Island  Sound  followed.  The  resulting 
New  England  Navigation  Company  pre- 
sents the  foremost  American  example  of 
a  naval-like  organization  and  discipline, 
and  a  corresponding  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  operation.  The  great  mercantile 
navy  of  the  New  Haven  is  organized  in 
various   squadrons   on   diverse  footings. 
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The  New  England  Navigation  Company 
is  an  independent  corporation^  all  its 
stock  held  by  the  parent  Company,  The 
New  Haven's  car-floats,  tugs,  and  trans- 
fer steamers  in  New  York  Harbor  are 
directly  as  much  a  part  of  the  railway 
equipment  as  its  cars  and  locomotives 
are.  In  various  steamboat  companies 
the  New  Haven  holds  more  or  less  stock. 
In  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transpor- 
tation Company — its  steamship  lines  con- 
necting Boston  and  Providence  with 
Philadelphia,*  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and 
Newport  News — ^the  New  Haven's  half- 
interest  assures  an  amicable  relationship 
ratheV  than  control  Altogether  the  New 
Haven's  aquatic  domain  includes  all  the 
leading  ports  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
connecting  waters  and  extends  north- 
waiA  into  Massachusetts  Bay  and  to 
Portland,  while  in  the  opposite  direction 
its  sphere  of  influence  reaches  beyond 
New  York  far  along  the  Southern  coast. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  will  greatiy  aug- 
ment the  value  of  these  marine  services. 
This  long-mooted  project  had  been  bit- 
terly opposed  by  railway  interests  until 
the  present  head  of  the  New  Haven,  with 
characteristic  foresight,  reversed  the  pol- 
icy. He  heartily  approved  the  enterprise, 
appreciating  that  it  meant  better  and 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  for  New 
England  industries  and  would  corre- 
spondingly benefit  his  railway.  A  rail- 
way could  not  afford  to  carry  coarse  and 
bulky  freight  at  the  low  rates  possible  in 
water-borne  traflia  The  building  of  the 
canal  would  release  much  rolling  stock 
for  carrying  high-grade  manufactured 
products. 

How  can  one  person  look  after  a  task 
so  many-sided  and  not  be  swamped  by 
the  burden  ?  Its  each  and  every  aspect 
is  by  itself  sufficient  to  demand  the  un- 
divided attention  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
capacity.  Mr.  Mellen,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  busiest  of  men ;  his  work  represents 
the  intensest  application  of  individual 
energy.  But  with  him  it  is  energy  of  the 
silent-working  kind.  His  activity  sug- 
gests a  huge  dynamo  quietiy  distributing 
its  force.  He  accompKshes  and  achieves 
by  keeping  his  subject  well  in  hand,  see- 
ing clearly  the  main  things  to  be  done, 
keeping  the  whole  field  before  him, 
learning  its  possibilities,  and  then,  after 
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indicating  the  broad  lines  of  develop- 
ment, leaving  their  execution  to  capable 
hands.  With  things  once  going  right, 
he  bothers  himself  no  further  with  the 
manner  of  their  doing,  although  his  fac- 
ulty for  keeping  everything  in  mind  all 
over  his  system  is  marvelous.  His  esti- 
mation of  men,  his  selection  of  subordi- 
nates, is  a  main  source  of  strength.  He 
is  quick  to  recognize  good  work ;  his  con- 
fidence once  given  is  seldom  misplaced. 
So  he  has  built  up  a  working  organization 
of  uncommon  efficiency.  The  intense 
loyalty  of  his  staff  indicates  how  well  the 
human  equation  plays  its  part  in  assuring 
a  smooth-running  mechanism  for  his  great 
establishment  Successful  leadership  is 
an  industrial  lubricant,  and  the  sense  of 
working  in  the  midst  of  great  achievements 
is  breeding  a  splendid  esprit  du  •  corps 
throughout  the  New  Haven  system.  Mr. 
Mellen  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice  in  his 
dealings  as  a  railway  man,  both  in  relation 
to  his  employees  and  to  the  public.  One 
hears  of  numerous  acts  of  quiet  helpful- 
ness that  stand  to  his  credit 

President  Mellen  looms  large  among 
his  fellows.  His  mastery  of  traffic  strat- 
egy, his  capacity  to  plan  with  continental 
comprehensiveness  and  breadth,  his  finan- 
cial grasp,  and  his  command  of  enormous 
resources  made  possible  by  the  confidence 
which  his  record  for  achievement  has  in- 
spired in  monetary  leaders — these  place 
him  in  a  dass  by  himself.  Not  a  little 
has  been  said  and  written  about  his  per- 
sonality. He  has  been  represented  as 
arrogant  and  domineering,  ready  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  opposition.  True,  he 
has  a  way  of  getting  there,  and  some  who 
get  in  his  way  spread  unfriendly  impres- 
sions justified  neither  by  Ms  attitude  nor 
his  activities  in  relation  to  public  interests. 
Those  who  meet  him  but  casually  might 
view  him  as  one  possessed  with  granitic 
gravity,  a  man  of  iron.  Those  who  come 
nearer,  however,  take  delight  in  his  com- 
panionability,  his  democratic  unconven- 
tionality,  and  they  know  him  for  what  he 
is,  a  big  human  proposition.  His  friends 
detect  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  when  his  dry 
humor  finds  vent,  often  flavored  with  odd 
Yankee  expressions  that  show  him  a  ver- 
itable connoisseur  in  the  quaint  vernacu- 
lar of  rustic  New  England.  A  member 
of  a  certain  public  board  had  been  re- 


proached with  prejudicing  a  case  that  was 
to  come  before  it,  a  case  to  which  Presi- 
dent Mellen's  Company  was  a  party,  and 
had  consequently  announced  that  he 
would  not  sit  with  his  colleagues  upon  it 
"  But  how  do  I  know,"  asked  Mr.  Miellen, 
"that  he  woiJd  not  *  horse-shed'  the 
jury  ?"  It  seems  that  in  former  days  in 
rustic  New  Hampshire,  when  attempts 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  courts  were  not 
unknown,  the  horse-shed  near  the  court- 
house was  reputed^ to  be  the  scene  of 
such  negotiations. 

Nervously  organized,  of  delicate  sensi- 
bility, impulsive  in  utterance,  yet  with  an 
extraordinarily  convincing  power  for  viv- 
idly logical  presentation,  Mr.  Mellen  is  a 
type  of  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  calls  the 
"  poietic"  (from  the  Greek /(w<?^,  to  make, 
produce,  or  create)  class  of  mind.  Men  of 
that  type  are  pre-eminentiy  constructive, 
intensely  imaginative,  of  rare  visualizing 
power ;  they  see  clearly  the  way  meant  for 
them  to  go.  and  have  the  will  to  traverse 
it  in  full  consciousness  of  their  power.  Of 
such  are  the  empire-builders,  the  great 
generals,  great  statesmen,  great  engineers, 
great  merchants — all  masters  of  men — 
as  well  as  the  great  artists,  composers, 
and  men  of  letters. 

Men  of  such  capacities  are  tempted  to 
work  at  unceasing  high  pressure.  But 
Mr.  Mellen  has  learned  to  economize  his 
energy.  Leisure  is  the  best  of  time-sav- 
ers, he  finds,  and  the  days  that  he  gives 
to  bucolic  pursuits  at  his  country  home  in 
Stockbridge  go  far  to  keep  him  in  condi- 
tion for  his  gigantic  undertakings.  Through 
long  morning  hours  he  forgets  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  railway.  Here  he 
has  brought  together  a  collection  of  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  that  a  first- 
class  "zoo"  might  well  covet  He  is 
devoted  to  his  family,  big-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic, is  fond  of  general  reading  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  his  literary 
tastes  are  reflected  in  the  fine  library  he 
has  brought  together. 

His  plans  once  formed,  he  is  as  sure  of 
himself,  of  the  outcome  he  is  building  for, 
as  a  chemist  who  knows  his  ingredients 
is  of  his  results.  He  attests  his  faith  by 
casting  his  own  lot  in  with  the  investors 
in  the  property  he  has  in  charge.  When 
he  was  made  President  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  he  put  all  his  means  into  the  stock 
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of  that  company.  When  he  returned  to 
the  New  Haven,  he  sold  his  Northern 
Pacific  holdings  and  invested  the  proceeds 
in  the  Connecticut  corporation.  His 
whole  heart  is  in  his  work.  He  neither 
speculates  nor  tolerates  speculation  in 
those  about  him. 

Mr.  Mellen's  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art  finds  expression  in  a 
way  that  makes  him  a  notable  factor  in 
the  National  movement  that  seeks  to  give 
attractive  design  to  works  of  utility  which 
stand  conspicuously  in  the  pubHc  eye. 
The  New  Haven's  structural  work  used 
to  be  substantial  but  unbeautiful.  Presi- 
dent Mellen  appreciates  the  practical 
worth  of  artistic  quality,  and  has  heartily 
encouraged  the  evolution  of  the  New 
Haven  into  the  railway  beautiful.  He 
feels  that  in  such  ways  a  more  intimate 
relationship  between  railway  and  public  is 
cultivated.  The  standard  type  for  new 
signal  towers,  as  realized  at  Providence, 
Waterbury,  and  other  points,  is  one  of 
numerous  manifestations  of  this  tendency. 
These  towers  are  studied  with  particular 
reference  to  the  monolithic  individuality  of 
concrete  construction.  Various  new  sta- 
tions are  the  work  of  eminent  architects. 
The  costiy  structure  at  Waterbury  •  was 
designed  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White  ;  its 
lofty  clock  tower,  the  famous  one  at  Sienna 
its  prototype,  is  now  the  city's  distinctive 
landmark.  Cass  Gilbert  did  the  way 
stations  that  delightfully  embellish  the 
Harlem  branch,  and  the  same  architect 
designed  the  monumental  affair  to  be 
built  at  New  Haven.  The  new  station 
at  Naugatuck,  with  tasteful  grounds,  is 
particularly  charming. 

Now  that  Mr.  Mellen  practically  holds 
the  transportation  future  of  New  Eng- 
land in  his  hand,  what  may  be  looked  for  ? 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  his  broad 
underlying  purpose  is  to  organize  New 
England  as  a  unified  transportation  dis- 
trict both  in  regard  to  its  internal  con- 
ditions and  its  relations  to  the  country  at 
large  west  of  the  Hudson — a  united  inter- 
est so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  make  its 
own  terms  with  the  trunk  lines  for  east- 
bound  traffic,  both  domestic  and  export, 
in  exchange  for  a  commensurate  sharing 
in  the  return  currents  contributed  by 
the  high-grade  domestic  industries.  He 
would  systematically  encourage  the  devel- 


opment of  New  England  resources,  both 
manufacturing  and  agricultural;  and  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  witness  the 
potatoes  of  Aroostook  and  the  intensive 
farming  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
In  short,  to  study  out  the  sort  of  trans- 
portation service  best  adapted  to  these 
ends,  and  then  to  provide  it  in  the  most 
efficient  form  possible — ^that  is  the  life  task 
that  President  Mellen  has  set  for  himself. 

The  remaking  of  the  New  Haven  indi- 
cates what  awaits  the  Boston  and  Maine 
as  soon  as  time  and  resources  permit  the 
realization  of  intentions.  One  great  oppor- 
tunity may  be  dted:  New  England  is 
already  the  greatest  simmier  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  United  States.  But  its 
possibilities  have  hardly  b^;un  to  be 
realized  as  they  may  be  with  efficient 
transportation  at  command.  Many  beau- 
tiful spots  stand  in  high  favor  witii  sum- 
mer residents  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  With  swift  and  comfortable 
transportation  this  summer  population  can 
be  many  times  multiplied.  Convenient 
access  from  the  Nation's  metropolis  is 
particularly  demanded.  Take  the  beauti- 
ful Berkshire  country  in  Massachusetts : 
a  costiy  cut-off  to  be  constructed  between 
Greenwich  and  Danbury  in  Connecticut 
will  save  something  like  an  hour  between 
New  York  and  the  Berkshires.  The 
orthodox  objection  to  the  big  outiay  in- 
volved would  be :  "  Why  sacrifice  the 
long  haul?  Why  not  keep  on  carrying 
your  passengers  the  long  way  around  ? 
Can't  you  see  that  the  reduced  mileage 
clips  off  eighty  cents'  worth  from  every 
ticket  you  sell  for  the  Housatonic  Valley  ? 
Is  that  the  way  to  earn  your  dividends  ? 
How  are  you  going  to  get  back  the  millions 
spent  for  your  new  line  ?" 

This  for  reply:  "The  new  Kne  will 
develop  the  beautiful  country  it  passes 
through;  the  shortened  trip  will  spread 
Lenox  and  Stockbridge  all  over  Berkshire 
County.  The  lessened  mileage  will  in  itself 
be  relatively  more  profitable  than  the  old 
figure  now  is.  The  same  passengers  will  go 
over  the  line  twice  or  more  where  they  now 
go  once.  And  for  every  passenger  we  now 
carry  we  will  throw  a  dozen  or  more  into 
those  valleys.  Then  think  of  the  freight 
traffic  the  new  population  will  create  I" 

Here  we  have  the  new  efficiency  in  a 
nutshell 
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The  Black  Dirt  People 

By  Henry  Hoyt  Moore 

With  Photographs  by  the  Author 


FLORIDA  produces  most  of  the 
onions  that  are  grown  in  New 
York.  This  sounds  paradoxical 
until  one  learns,  as  I  did  not  long  ago, 
that  Florida  is  a  small  town  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Perhaps  the  place 
was  so  named  because  of  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  vast  swampy  region  in 
the  State  of  Florida  known  as  the  Ever- 
glades. But  why  didn't  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant call  the  new  settiement  in  Orange 
County  Little  Florida,  or  Floridaville,  or 
Floridette,  or  something  else  as  bad,  but 
nevertheless  distinctive  enough  to  avoid 


confusion  ?  Perhaps  he  was  not  a  proph- 
et, and  never  realized  that  his  new  home 
was  to  become  the  center  of  the  onion 
industry  and  the  subject  of  a  magazine 
article  I 

It  was,  indeed,  only  a  score  or  so  of  years 
ago  that  onions  began  to  be  raised  on  a 
large  scale  in  Florida.  And  now —  Well, 
a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  confided  my 
intention  of  visiting  the  onion-growing 
country  remarked,  "  When  1  went 
through  that  section  last  spring  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  I  could  smell  the  onions  as 
the  train  passed,  though  the  fields  were 
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miles  away."  And,  in  fact,  the  prevailing 
odor  in  Florida  is  Uiat  of  the  onion.  It 
rises  from  the  fields,  steals  forth  from 
the  storehouses,  and  emanates  from  the 
wagons  that  travel  in  unceasing  proces- 
sion to  and  from  the  railway  station. 
There,  however,  let  me  assure  the  sensi- 
tive reader,  the  matter  ends.  If  the  out- 
lander  imagines  that  the  natives  have  the 
blessed  privilege  of  eating  their  fill  of 
onions  whenever  they  like,  regardless  of 
consequences  because  of  the   omnipres- 


in  the  village  told  me  that  during  the 
busy  shipping  period  he  had  seen  as 
many  as  seventy  wagons  loaded  with 
onions  at  the  freight  sheds  waiting  to  de- 
liver their  odorous  cargo. 

Florida  is  the  business  center  of  the 
"  black  dirt "  district  of  Orange  County. 
This  comprises  several  thousand  acres  of 
muck  land,  which  was  once,  probably,  in 
prehistoric  times,  the  bottom  of  a  lake. 
Here  and  there  over  this  great  level  area 
of   rich    soil    rise   elevations    which   are 
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ence  of  the  onion  odor,  he  finds  himself 
mistaken.  Nobody  eats  onions  in  Florida, 
for  the  same  reason,  probably,  that  no- 
body eats  candy  in  a  candy  factory.  The 
people  of  the  locality  abjure  their  famous 
product  as  a  diet.  During  the  three  or 
four  days  that  I  spent  in  and  about  the 
village  no  onions  were  served  at  any  of 
my  meals.  Evidently  the  all-prevailing 
odor  of  the  vegetable  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  its  home  consumption.  Or  perhaps  so 
many  are  sent  away  to  market  that  none 
are  left  for  local  use.     The  freight  agent 


appropriately  called  "  islands  " — Pine 
Island,  Merritt's  Island,  etc  The  Wall- 
kill  River  flows  through  these  *'  drowned 
lands,"  as  they  are  called,  and  where  the 
land  is  not  too  low  it  is  ditched  and 
drained  off  into  the  river  or  its  tributaries, 
and  then  you  have  the  richest  farming 
land  this  side  of  Dakota.  A  few  acres  of 
this  soil  will  make  a  man  comfortable.  It 
will  even  make  him  comfortable  if  he 
gives  half  of  the  produce  to  a  tenant,  and 
many  of  the  villagers  do  this,  renting  their 
farms  on  shares. 
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The  people  who  do  the  hard  work  in 
the  onion  fields  are  largely  of  foreign 
birth.  Onions  are  a  peculiar  crop.  They 
require  first  a  rich  soil  and  second  a  great 
deal  of  hand  work  for  their  successful 
cultivation  and  harvesting.  American 
farmers  do  not  like  to  go  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees  to  pull  weeds  or  to 
"top"  onions.  So  the  Florida  onion 
crop  is  raised  by  Poles.  The  Polacks 
seem  furnished  by  Providence  with  ache- 
less backs  and   tireless   hands,  indispen- 


for  wages.  But  most  of  them  work  on 
shares,  furnishing  half  the  seed,  doing 
almost  all  the  labor,  and  getting  half  the 
crop.  The  Poles  have  laige  families; 
everybody  works — ^** father"  hardest  of 
all.  They  are  not  afraid  to  "dig  in." 
Wives  and  children,  down  to  the  merest 
tots,  seem  to  be  glad  to  help.  It  would 
do  die  pessimistic  sociologist  good  to  see 
the  happy  families  in  the  fields  of  Florida. 
I  saw  a  family  of  seven,  father,  mother, 
and  five  children,  all  on  their  knees  at 
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sable  requisites  for  the  successful  raising 
of  onions  on  a  large  scale.  Hundreds  of 
them  work  in  the  onion  fields  of  Florida. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  few  of  them  dis- 
covered this  Eldorado  of  the  onion  and 
their  own  affinity  for  raising  the  gold,  in 
the  guise  of  these  red,  white,  and  yellow 
bulbs,  from  the  black  earth.  They  sent 
for  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  Poland ; 
these  passed  on  the  glad  tidings  to  others. 
Now  some  of  the  Poles  own  their  own 
farms  here.  Others  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, during  the  busy  season,  to  work 


work  among  the  onions.  I  asked  one  of 
these,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  with  a  sweet 
smile  and  a  good  working  vocabulary  of 
English  acquired  in  the  district  school, 
which  she  liked  better,  work  or  school. 
"  School,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  work 
in  the  meadows  is  harder."  And  surely 
it  is.  From  sbc  in  the  morning  often  till 
eight  at  night  they  toil,  these  followers  of 
the  simple  agricultural  life.  An  hour  of 
this  hand  and  knee  work  in  the  hot 
August  sun  would,  I  think,  discourage 
most  of  us  from  forming  the  onion-raising 
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habit.  But  the  Poles  work  on,  and  seem 
to  thrive  under  it.  The  parish  priest  told 
me  that  since  he  came  to  his  countrymen 
here,  in  1895,  the  names  of  914  babies 
had  been  entered  in  his  baptismal  book. 

I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
mothers  took  care  of  their  babies  while  at 
work.  The  mother  usually  has  a  high- 
wheeled  baby-carriage  in  which  she 
trundles  the  latest  bom  to  the  field,  and 
leaves  it  under  the  shade  of  a  convenient 
tree,  perhaps  guarded  by  a  faithful  dog, 
while  she  goes  off  to  her  work.     In  other 


cases  she  gets  her  "  man  "  to  make  a  shel- 
ter for  the  baby.  Three  stout  sticks  are 
stuck  in  the  soft  ground,  forming  a  tripod 
to  which  a  sheet  or  blanket  is  tied.  In 
this  the  baby  is  placed,  with  a  covering  to 
shield  it  from  the  sun.  The  little  Polacks 
are  good  babies,  and  need  scarcely  any 
attention.  The  mothers,  like  good  mothers 
everywhere,  are  proud  of  their  babies, 
and  were  quite  willing  to  have  them 
photographed,  though  usually  they  wanted 
first  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  hasty 
"slicking  up."     Sometimes    they   didn't 
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care  to  have  their  own  pictures  taken, 
having  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  would 
look  better  in  their  "  store  clothes."  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  understand  what  the 
Polish  women  said.  The  intelligent  young 
American  farmer  who  piloted  me  through 
the  drowned  lands,  in  speaking  to  the 
Polacks,  used  a  kind  of  pidgin-Polish. 
The  Poles  themselves  answered  in  the 
same  strange  dialect,  which  will  make  a 
modest  fortune  some  day  for  the  story- 
writer  who  can  put  it  into  print  Their 
command  of  English  is  of  the  simplest. 


chiefly  of  the  more  emphatic  words  and 
phrases  of  the  vernacular.  "Come, 
Mary,"  said  my  young  guide,  "we  takum 
picter."  "  Na,  na,"  was  Mary's  answer, 
as  she  looked  first  at  us  and  then  at  her 
soiled  clothes  and  hands ;  "  me  look  like 
de  debbil."  She  was  soon  reassured,  how- 
ever, and  willingly  allowed  me  to  take  a 
snapshot  after  giving  her  dress  a  hurried 
smoothing.  We  had  a  different  reception, 
though,  from  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
more  prosperous  Polacks  just  outside  of 
the  village.     She  was  rather  good-looking, 
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with  that  wealth  of  hair  which  character- 
izes her  countrywomen  in  their  native 
land.  She  refused  steadfastly  to  succumb 
to  our  blandishments.     "  Huh !    think  I 


ex- 
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want  my  picture  in  a  paper?"  she 
claimed,  with  unexpected  awareness.  I 
tried  to  placate  her  by  assuring  her  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  photograph  would  be 
used,  if  at  all,  in  a  magazine,  not 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  "Yas, 
and  that's  worse!"  was  her 
astonishing  answer.  But  then 
this  girl  wore  her  hair  in  the 
prevailing  mode,  used  fluent 
English  of  the  rough-and-ready 
kind,  and  in  other  ways  gave 
evidence  of  sophistication,  so 
that  I  am  sure  the  reader  will 
not  miss  her  photograph.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  this  ad- 
vanced type  that  I  met,  how- 
ever, and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  she  was  really  a  visiting 
city  cousin,  wise  to  the  ways 
of  the  world. 

Onions  are  a  profitable  crop 
in  a  good  year,  when  six  hun- 
dred or  more  bushels  an  acre 
can  be  grown.  While  they  do 
not  bring  the  prices  that  fancy 
Spanish  or  Bermuda  onions 
bring  (from  six  to  ten  cents 
a  pound  at  retail  in  New  York 
City,  I  found  on  inquiry),  they 
still  furnish  a  good  return  on 
the  investment  The  white 
or  Silverskins,  I 
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informed  by  my  young  farmer  friend,  tring 
die  best  price,  then  the  yellow,  or  South- 
port  Globe,  then  the  ordinary  red  onion  of 
commerce.  Celery  and  lettuce  are  also 
raised  on  the  drowned  lands, 
and  I  heard  a  story  of  an  acre 
of  lettuce  yielding  a  profit  of 
$1,200.  I  also  saw  an  acre 
of  lettuce  which  }nelded  noth- 
ing, because  of  an  over-stocked 
market.  But  lettuce-raising  is 
hardly  farming — ^it  is  almost 
gambling.  Onions,  while  per- 
haps never  yielding  such  high 
profits,  are  rarely  a  total  fail- 
ure. The  district  is  by  no 
means  yet  all  developed,  and 
still  more  onions  may  be  raised 
in  the  future.  Most  of  the 
black'  dirt  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florida  is  held  at 
as  high  a  figure  as  $300  an 
acre.  Expropriated  Poles  and 
dissatisfied  American  capitalists 
please  take  notice ! 

The  profits  of  onion  culture 
are  such  that  the  Poles  fre- 
quentiy  buy  land  instead  of 
working  on  shares,  have  money 
to  put  in  the  bank  and  to  spend 
on  their  church,  and  also,  alas  I 
some  of  them,  on  the  local  bar- 
rooms.    Thousands  of  dollars 


in  "  onion  checks  "  are  cashed  daily  in 
these  latter  places  in  fiush  times,  and  a 
fair  proportion  is  spent  in  the  favorite 
place  of  exchange.    "  The  Poles  are  good 
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spenders,"  said  one  of  the  bartenders  to 
me.  "They  don't  waste  their  money, 
but  they  are  free  to  spend  what  they  can 
afford.  A  man  will  come  in  and  get  a 
forty  or  fifty  dollar  check  cashed  and  will 
stay  and  spend  two  or  three  dollars  with 
us,  on  pool  and  drinks,  before  he  goes 
home — ^not  more  than  that."  I  was 
thankful  that  it  was  not  more.  Evidently  it 
was  more  than  most  of  them  spent  on 
Sunday  at  the  other  equally  popular  insti- 
tution in  the  onion  country,  the  Polish 
Catholic  church. 

Sunday  is  a  real  rest  day  in  the  black 
dirt  district,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Polacks  walk  several  miles 
to  their  church.  A  good  proportion 
of  the  Poles,  however,  drive  to  church. 
The  first  thing  a  Pole  gets  with  money 
earned  is  a  horse — a  good  horse  if  he  can 
afford  it,  but  a  horse.  There  are  com- 
modious horse-sheds  near  the  church,  and 
long  is  the  procession  of  vehicles  as  the 
hour  for  mass  draws  near.  The  wife  and 
babies  are  all  togged  out  in  their  best,  the 
older  girls  with  flower-garden  head-gear 
and  white  dresses,  the  boys  with  their 
"  store  clothes  "  and  hats,  and  the  father 
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with  a  white  shirt  and  collar,  a  black  slouch 
hat,  and  black  coat  and  trousers  of  the 
ready-made  cut.  The  good  man  is  not  as 
comfortable  in  this  attire  as  in  his  work- 
aday clothes,  but  he  feels  entirely  respect- 
able, and  that  is  quite  as  important.  He 
goes  reverently  with  his  family  into  the 
prettily  decorated  Polish  church,  drops 
into  his  pew  or  seat  with  its  typewrit- 
ten card  bearing  his  name  (my  scat 
bore  the  card  of  Ulatowski  Stanislow), 
and  he  participates  in  the  services  with 
genuine  satisfaction.  My  pew-neighbor 
allowed  me  to  examine  his  prayer-book. 
It  was  neatly  bound  in  morocco,  was 
atti  actively  mysterious  in  its  strange 
typography,  and  it  bore  the  imprint  of 
"  Warzsawa." 

The  Polish  priest  is  a  genuine  father  to 
his  flock.  He  counsels  them  on  things 
material  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  appar- 
ently to  their  benefit  in  both  directions. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  after  the  service, 
he  was  engaged  in  advising  a  Polish 
woman  as  to  a  promissory  note  which  she 
held  in  her  hand  and  about  which  she 
seemed  to  be  in  difficulty.  A  traveled 
man  of  much  woildly  knowledge,  he  seems 
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to  earn,  even  from  the  secular  stand- 
point, all  that  the  faithful  give  for  his 
support  and  that  of  the  church.  As  I 
intimated  above,  the  faithful  count  care- 
fully the  sums  they  part  with  at  the  church 
service.  On  the  occasion  when  I  was 
present  —the  eight  o'clock  mass — the  col- 
lector passed  rapidly  through  the  aisles 
with  his  basket,  and  when  he  reached  my 
seat  he  suddenly  halted,  his  sharp  eye 
detecting  the  modest  silver  coin  which  I 
put  in  the  basket  among  the  others.  Whis- 
pering, "Change?"  he  gathered  several 
nickels  together  to  return  to  me.  As  I 
shook  my  head  he  passed  quickly  on,  a 
gleam  of  gratitude,  I  thought,  illuminating 
his  face ;  but  in  several  other  cases,  as  I 
watched  him  passing  among  the  wor- 
shipers, I  noticed  that  he  actually  gave 
change  to  contributors  of  cannier  instincts. 
At  this  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
church,  seating  six  hundred,  was  nearly 
filled  with  its  reverent  congregation. 

Sunday  afternoon  you  may  see  these 
hard-working  peasants  getting  a  little 
relaxation.  The  women  take  a  walk  and 
visit  their  neighbors,  or  sit  on  the  house 
steps,  dressed  in  their  best ;  the  children 
play  decorously,  careful  of  their  Sunday 
finery;  the  boys   may  have  a  game  of 


baseball,  but  without  noise  or  unseemly 
hilarity ;  the  men  sit  around,  too  tired  to 
do  anything  but  rest  But  this  is  their 
busy  time.  Later  on  in  the  season  they 
have  considerable  leisure.  As  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  "  We  work  five  months 
and  live  twelve."  I  hope  this  means 
also  some  leisure  time  for  the  women. 
They  look  strong  and  healthy,  but  my 
heart  went  out  to  the  young  mother  who 
told  me  that  she  worked  in  the  fields 
"only"  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
five  at  night,  because  she  had  a  five- 
months-old  infant.  Of  course  she  did 
her  housework  besides,  and  looked  after 
her  other  children  and  her  "  man."  And 
yet  she  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  on 
her  knees  there  in  the  black  dirt,  looking 
smilingly  up  through  her  red  sunbonnet, 
as  she  told  me  how  good  the  baby  was. 
Her  work,  indeed,  hard  as  it  seemed,  was 
certainly  preferable  to  that  of  many  of  the 
factory  workers.  For  there  was  the  bright 
sun  overhead,  and  the  pure  air  to  breathe, 
and  the  wholesome  feel  of  the  good  black 
dirt,  and  the  pungent  smell  of  the  plump 
yellow  bulbs,  and  the  thought  that  these 
would  buy  the  new  dress  for  the  baby, 
and — maybe — help  pay  sometime  for  an 
onion  field  that  should  be  their  very  own. 
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ON  THE  MEAT  WAU.  OF  CHINA 


A  Business  Man's  View  of 
Missionary  Work   in   China 

By   Charles   M.   Dow 

The  author  of  this  article,  the  Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow,  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  While  in  China  and  Korea  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  visiting  missionary  institutions  and  talking  with  representatives  of 
various  nations  concerning  the  work  which  is  being  done  throughout  the  East  by  mission- 
aries from  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dow  is  the  President  of  the  National  Chau- 
tauqua Coimty  Bank  of  Jamestown,  and  has  other  extensive  business  interests  in  western 
New  York.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara- 
His  verbal  report  in  conversation  with  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  of  what  he  had  seen  was 
so  interesting  that  he  was  asked  to  present  the  matter  to  readers  of  The  Oudook,  and  the 
following  article  is  the  result— The  Editors. 
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NHAT  is  where  the  superflu- 
ous girl  babies  were  formerly 
drowned ;  it  covers  the  3ite  of 
an  ancient  pond  which  we  have  only 
recently  filled,"  said  the  surgeon  in  charge, 
as  we  stood  on  the  porch  of  the  Nurses' 
Home  of  the  Methodist  Hospital  at  Kiu- 
kiang,  China.  The  object  to  which  the 
Chinese  surgeon  called  my  attention  was 
a  beautiful  garden.  "  You  admire  the 
garden  ?"  commented  the  surgeon.  "  It 
is  a  creation  of  Chinese  taste  and  substan- 
tial Christian  sympathy." 

In  sailing  down  the  Yangtsekiang  our 
steamer  stopped  at  Kiukiang  for  several 
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hours,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Lewis,  a  fellow-passenger,  we  visited  the 
Methodist  mission  there.  He  promised, 
as  a  special  inducement,  that  we  should 
meet  a  remarkable  Chinese  surgeon.  At 
the  mission  hospital,  when  the  surgeon 
appeared  from  an  operation,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  a  small  and 
very  attractive  native  Chinese  woman 
of  thirty-five  or  thereabouts — Dr.  Mary 
Stone.  Dr.  Stone  was  the  daughter  of 
converted  parents,  and  her  mother  was 
one  of  the  very  first  women  in  China  to 
unbind  her  feet.  She  was  educated  in  a 
mission  school,  and  then  came  to  America 
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and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  is  a  surgeon  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  and  has  a  large  influence 
among  the  Chinese  because  of  her  skill 
and  learning.  The  hospital  over  which 
she  presides  is  for  women  and  children, 
and  has  one  hundred  or  more  beds.  She 
has  twelve  Chinese  women  who  are  trained 
nurses,  having  received  their  instruction 
in  that  hospital.  Dr.  Stone,  besides  her 
many  other  duties,  gives  a  medical  course 
to  the  brightest  of  these  women,  and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  has  been  compelled  to 
translate  some  of  the  latest  and  best  of 
our  medical  books  into  Chinese.  In  all, 
she  is  of  great  value  as  an  example  of 
what  the  second  generation  of  Christian- 
iiing  influence  can  bring  forth. 

Dr.  Stone  is  also  active  in  a  host  of 
other  things;  among  them  she  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Anti-Footbinding 
Society,  and  was  among  the  first  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  taking  the  initiative 
in  protecting  the  unfortunate  girls  who 
were  brought  down  the  river  into  slavery 
and  finding  emplo3mnent  for  them  in  the 
great  cotton  mills  at  Shanghai,  where  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  people  are  em- 
ployed. Word  has  been  carried  to  all 
parts  of  China  that  a  new  industrial  day  is 
dawning,  in  which  women  may  become  self- 
supporting,  and,  with  that  day  approach- 
ing, the  practice  of  girl  infanticide  is  fast 
passing. 

The  mission  compound  contains  about 
six  acres,  and  adjoins  the  twenty-acre  cam- 
pus of  Nast  College.  The  compound 
buildings  are  commodious,  and  among 
them  is  a  pleasant  home  for  the  mission- 
ary women,  where  we  were  entertained  at 
an  elaborate  and  well-served  lunch.  The 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Stone 


and  three  acconiplished  American  women, 
who  are  doing  a  grand  world's  work. 
Miss  Hughes  is  a  New  Yorker,  and  has 
about  one  hundred  women  in  her  Bible 
school  work.  Miss  Merrill  and  Miss 
Smith  are  in  charge  of  the  girls'  school. 
We  went  through  their  school-rooms,  and 
they  were  as  bright  and  clean  and  at- 
tractive as  any  school  anywhere,  with  a 
wonderfully  inspiring  outlook  from  the 
windows — the  towering  mountains  in  the 
background  and  the  Yangtse,  as  it  winds 
through  the  plain,  presenting  a  scene  long 
to  be  remembered. 

If  the  good  people  of  America  who  have 
contributed  to  that  mission  could  but  have 
the  impressions  that  I  gathered  in  my 
few  hours'  visit,  they  would  know  that 
their  money  had  been  well  invested  and 
repaid  many  times  over ;  and  the  work  of 
these  fine  women  should  be  a  lasting 
inspiration  to  every  woman  who  is  taking 
part  in  the  world's  missionary  work. 

Foreign  missions  had  never  interested 
me,  but  in  crossing  the  Pacific  I  came  in 
contact  more  or  less  with  the  thirty  mis- 
sionaries who  were  going  out,  most  of 
them  to  an  unknown  field.  I  believe  I 
shared  the  general  feeling  on  board — of 
regret  that  America  was  to  be  so  feebly 
represented.  They  were,  however,  thor- 
oughly earnest — ^a  very  important  part  of 
equipment  in  any  enterprise. 

A  person  traveling  in  Japan  cannot  but 
become  very  much  interested  in  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism,  so  when  I  first  came  in 
contact,  in  Seoul,  Korea,  with  the  active 
workers  in  the  missionary  field,  I  had 
some  grounds  from  which  to  make  esti- 
mates. My  first  afternoon  at  Seoul  I 
called  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building  in  search  of  a  gentleman 
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to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction, 

and  my  K^iide,  unexpectedly  to  me,  ushered 

nie  inlo  a  conference  of  the  missionary 

workers  of  that  city.     I  was  received  most 

(ordially  and  invited  to  visit  their  churches, 

s(  hools,  and  hospitals,  which  I  did,  and 

he(  nine  very  much  interested  in  everything 

I    found   there.     In  this  capital  of  "the 

!  ferrnit  Kingdom  "  (thirty  years  ago  almost 

imkiKHvn    to    Kuro])e   or   America)    that 

Sunday  evening  1  saw  six  hundred  native 

Koreans  sitting  on  the  floor  in  Dr.  Gale's 

church,  all  interested,  cleanly,  and  hopeful ; 
tioo 


and  the  following  day  in  the  schools  scores 
of  boys  studying  together,  and  as  fine  a 
lot  of  boys  as  one  would  find  in  the  aver- 
age American  school. 

At  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building  and  at  the  hospitals  one 
finds  the  air  and  breeziness  of  one  of  our 
Western  towns  where  results  are  being 
accomplished.  The  missionaries  are  full 
of  work  and  full  of  hope.  Korea  is  in  a 
plastic  condition  and  in  a  process  of  re- 
adjustment. The  Koreans  resent  the 
merciless  treatment  that  they  are  receiving 
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from  the  Japanese.  They  know  their 
helplessness,  and  there  is  a  longing  for 
moral  and  spiritual  support. 

These  missionaries  are  experienced  and 
level-headed  men  and  women.  My  ob- 
servation is  that  they  are  of  a  very  high 
type,  that  their  methods  are  the  most 
approved  and  based  on  experience  in  the 
Orient,  and  that  the  results  they  are 
accomplishing  from  a  statistical  standard 
of  comparison  are  beyond  those  heretofore 
accomplished  in  any  missionary  field. 

My  time  in  Seoul  was  but  partly  spent 
with  the  missionaries!  I  was  at  the  Club 
and  met  nearly  all  those  who  compose  the 
foreign  colony  aside  from  the  missionaries. 
Among  them  were  the  representatives  of 
the  different  Governments  and  the  men 
who  are  operating  the  mining  and  other 
franchises.  All  who  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject in  my  presence  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  American  missionaries. 
There  is  a  unity,  harmony,  and  undenom- 
inationalism  in  their  Christian  work  that 
is  unexpected  and  refreshing. 

While  in  the  East  I  saw  a  tremendous 
stone  lifted  and  moved  without  machinery 


by  a  large  number  of  men  using  levers 
and  a  system  of  ropes  that  were  adjusted 
so  that  each  man  bore  his  proper  propor- 
tion of  work.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
Korean  missionary  work,  which  is  so  well 
done  that  the  machinery,  the  denomina- 
tion, is  not  apparent. 

The  hospitals,  schools,  and  missionary 
homes  are  all  buildings  creditable  to  our 
country.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  people  who  .are  doing  this  work 
are  as  well  and  comfortably  housed  as 
they  would  have  been  at  home ;  and  I 
found  like  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
Orient. 

The  man  or  woman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated who  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  work  of  spreading  Western 
civilization  among  these  tall,  Caucasian- 
faced,  iwhite-robed,  mysterious  people, 
who  are  looking  to  them  for  help  as  the 
poor  f^ghermen  of  old  looked  for  help 
from  th*^  Galilean. 

We  «aw  but  little  of  missionaries  in 
Manchuria,  but  heard  them  spoken  of 
incidenj^y  by  people  we  met,  and  always 
in  the  highest  terms. 
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Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Peking  I  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction  to  Professor 
W.  Hopkin  Reese,  of  the  London  mission, 
now  senior  theological  professor  of  Union 
College,  who  has  lived  in  Peking  twenty- 
seven  years.  During  our  week  there  we 
were  entertained  at  missionary  homes  and 
dined  where  several  distinguished  mis- 
sionaries were  guests,  among  them  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  who  has  written  some 
of  the  best  books  on  China.  From  these 
cultured  people,  whose  homes  have  been 
in  or  near  the  Imperial  city  for  years,  we 
learned  much  that  helped  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  many  things  that  we  saw 
in  traveling  inland  to  the  heart  of  China, 
and  out  again  to  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
and  Canton.  It  was  with  some  of  these 
people  that  we  visited  the  Great  Wall  and 
the  Ming  tombs,  and  Dr.  Reese  accom- 
panied me  to  many  of  the  temples. 
Everywhere  we  went  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and  his 
relations  with  the  Chinese  people  whom 
we  met  gave  me  a  new  light  on  Chinese 
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character.  Dr.  Reese  is  an  adept  punster, 
a  highly  developed  trait  with  the  Chinese, 
and  their  smiling  faces  and  laughing  ap- 
plause followed  us  everywhere.  Peking 
to-day  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  the 
missionary  has  done  for  the  East  From 
this  capital  he  is  by  his  example  illumi- 
nating the  way  to  Christian  civilization. 
He  is  revising  the  Confucian  doctrine : 
"  Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  not 
that  others  should  do  unto  you."  There 
are  evidences  everywhere  that  much  of  the 
awakening  of  China  is  in  practicing  the 
Christian  doctrine,  our  Golden  Rule,  "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,"  and,  in  fact,  the  work 
of  the  modem  missionary  is  to  spread  the 
practice  of  that  doctrine,  and  to  show  the 
Chinese  its  breadth  and  value. 

At  Nanking  we  were  the  guests  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bowen,  of  Nanking  Univer- 
sity, and  met  all  the  faculty  and  visited 
all  the  departments  of  that  institution. 
President  Bowen  is  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  every  man  and  woman  in  the  work  is 
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proud  of  that  work  and  its  results.  Mr. 
Bowen  pays  a  proportion  of  some  of  the 
salaries  of  his  staff  from  his  own  personal 
means,  and  the  result  is  better  paid  and 
selected  men.  He  has  in  the  college 
nearly  three  hundred  students,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  from  the  middle  classes,  but 
many  from  the  official  and  wealthy  classes 
are  in  attendance.  They  have  good,  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  school-rooms,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  a  modem  school,  with 
a  circulating  library  and  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building.  Those  who 
have  passed  from  the  college  have  gone 
with  a  new  idea  of  living.  The  homes  are 
better  built,  cleaner,  and  more  wholesome 
in  every  way,  and  the  college  is  furnish- 
ing Government  schools  with  teachers 
from  its  graduates,  who  in  turn  introduce 
modem  methods  and  text-books. 

There  is  a  medical  school  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Beebe,  a  man  of  strong 
executive  ability  and  tact.  His  hospital 
and  its  administration  would  do  credit  to 
any  American  city.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  treated  some  five  thousand  cases 
last  year,  and  over  twenty-five  thousand 
were  served  at  the  dispensary. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Bowen  of  the  advances  in 
Westem  civilization  that  she  had  noticed 


in  Nanking  in  the  last  five  years,  and  I 
wrote  her  comments  down  on  an  envelope 
which  I  now  have  before  me.  I  covered 
both  sides  of  the  envelope,  and  have  mis- 
placed the  other  memoranda.  As  I  read 
those  on  the  envelope  they  are : 

Foreign  houses  being  built  for  Chinese  use. 

Local  self-government  being  established, 
with  primaries  attended  and  controlled  by 
the  literati  or  scholar  classes. 

Almost  all  the  streets  in  Nanking  macad- 
amized. 

Government  schools  and  high  schools 
established  and  maintained  in  aU  the  prov- 
inces, with  many  teachers  from  mission 
schools,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teaching  in 
Westem  subjects. 

Uniformea  police  force  in  Nanking,  with 
modern  police  stations.  (Formerly  only 
burglar-catchers  carrying  a  lantern  and  call- 
ing out  the  watches  of  the  night.) 

A  street-cleaning  department  in  uniform. 

Trades  are  taught  in  prisons. 

The  Viceroy  has  established^a  hospital  on 
modem  lines  where  physicians  are  native 
graduates  of  missionary  schools. 

Fifty  per  cent  reduction  in  the  use  of 
opium  in  Nanking. 

Makin|^  good  fiour  in  modem  miUs. 

Establishment  of  a  school  in  Nanking  for 
instructing  nurses. 

Schools  for  reforestation  and  agriculture. 

Commercial  and  railway  college. 

Cost  of  living  to  natives  increased  fifty 
per  cent. 


THE  YOUNG   MEN  S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION   BUILDING   IN    SEOUL,   KOREA 
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These  are  some  of  the  things  that  indi- 
cate "the  awakening  of  China,"  and 
when  China  fully  awakes,  the  last  item 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Bowen  will  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  financial  side  of 
the  reckoning  of  the  Chinese  as  our  in- 
dustrial competitors,  a  seeming  danger 
now  being  in  their  ability  to  underlive  us. 
It  is  apparent  that  their  standard  of 
living  and  of  necessity  id  advancing,  and, 
once  advanced,  it  will  not  recede.  They 
are  good  spenders  and  live  as  well  as  they 
know  how,  and  it  is  known  among  mer- 
chants that  a  trade  once  established  with 
them  is  more  easily  maintained  than  with 
any  other  people. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  here- 
tofore known  several  distinguished  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  gentlemen,  and  I  was 
entertained  by  some  of  them  while  in  the 
Orient,  and  so  gathered  much  of  their 
philosophy  at  first  hand,  and  I  also  learned 
much  of  the  hopes,  ambitions,  and  observa- 
tions of  present  conditions  from  the  same 
source — ^among  them  the  Viceroy,  Tuan- 
Fang,  one  of  China's  most  powerful  and 
most  useful  men.  He  is  the  product  of 
the  Chinese  dvil  service  examination  sys- 
tem, and  has  been  more  influential  than 
any  other  viceroy  in  effecting  the  substitu- 
tion of  Western  learning  and  adaptability 
as  qualifications  for  official  positions  in 
place  of  the  memory  exercise  in  Chinese 
classes.  (The  great  examination  hall  at 
Nanking,  where  twenty  thousand  students 
were  examined  at  once,  each  separated 
from  the  other  by  brick  walls,  is  about  to 
be  torn  down  in  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion. The  examination  hall  at  Peking  has 
already  been  demolished.)  The  Viceroy's 
entertainment  of  us  was  European  with 
Oriental  and  mediaeval  setting,  and  his 
conversation  was  most  entertaining.  He 
impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  his  people 
are  now  keeping  pace  with  the  new  times 
by  translating  into  Chinese  Western  books 
by  the  thousand,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  Government  schools  and  colleges  in  all 
centers,  covering  almost  all  branches  of 
modem  education,  both  literary  and  scien- 
tific. I  mention  this  great  man  in  order 
to  quote  him  as  to  the  missionaries.  He 
said :  **  Many  of  our  most  reliable  teach- 
ers are  from  the  mission  schools.  Their 
educational  and  medical  missionaries  are 


doing  very  valuable  work,  and  while  the 
clergymen  are  doing  no  damage  by  their 
preaching,  they  are  doing  great  good  by 
their  example  and  life."  I  have  also 
heard  much  the  same  from  other  Chinese 
gentiemen  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
times,  and  these  men  know  all  about  the 
missionaries.  They  learn  easily  all  they 
want  to  know,  and  are  shrewd  in  making 
deductions  from  small  surface  mdications. 

This  Christianizing  influence,  this  Gold- 
en Rule,  this  Western  civilization,  has 
touched  these  men  who  have  lived  be- 
hind their  compound  walls  regardless  of 
the  squalor  outside,  and  they  are 'showing 
an  interest  in  their  fellow-men  never 
known  before. 

They  are  greatly  interested  in  the  proj- 
ect of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  estab- 
lish a  great  university  in  China.  They 
feel  that  the  proper  place  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  people  is  at  home,  and  that 
while  the  cost  of  educating  a  boy  in  Japan 
is  not  large  (only  one-tenth  of  tiie  cost  of 
educating  the  same  boy  in  Europe  or 
America),  the  moral  ideas  of  their  young 
men  upon  returning  from  Japan  have  de- 
generated. China  to-day  has  the  bright- 
est outiook  for  young  men  and  women  in 
the  missionary  field,  whether  preachers, 
physicians,  or  teachers,  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  They  will  become  the  teach- 
ers of  the  teachers  of  the  future,  and  the 
discomforts  of  life  there  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  satisfaction  of  results  to 
be  accomplished.  Education  in  any  line 
is  greatiy  prized,  and  the  educator .  is 
esteemed  above  all  others. 

On  my  steamer  trip  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  up  through  the  Suez  Canal  I 
came  in  contact  with  several  missionaries 
on  their  way  home.  Instead  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  ill-prepared  people  that  I 
met  on  the  trip  out,  I  found  them  able, 
broad-minded,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  students  of  race, 
sociology,  and  government  relations — all 
matters  of  intense  live  interest  in  the 
Orient. 

The  modem  missionary  is  forced  to 
come  in  contact  with  situations  that  give 
him  a  most  generous  education  in  the 
world's  affairs,  and  he  is  doing  his  work 
well  in  this  necessary  step  in  the  forward 
march  of  the  race. 
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The  Italian  who  Lived  on 
Twenty-six  Cents  a  Day 

By  Walter  E.   Weyl 

With  Pictures  by  Wladyslaw  Benda 

FOR  three  centuries  America  has  been  a  land  of  settlers.  Race  after  race  has 
come  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  America,  forcing  its  way  over  moun- 
tains and  prairies,  through  forests  and  deserts,  until  the  continent  has  been 
peopled. 

Now,  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  come  new  settlers,  anxious,  like  those  of 
old,  to  gain  a  foothold.  The  conditions  are  different.  The  environment  of  the  early 
setder  was  the  trees  and  stumps ;  that  of  the  new  is  men  and  tenements.  The  early 
setder  was  on  the  lookout  for  Indians  ;  the  new  pioneer  looks  out  for  trolley  cars  and 
automobiles.  The  weakness  of  the  old  settler  g^ew  out  of  his  isolation ;  that  of  the 
new  settler  grows  from  congestion.  The  early  setder  suffered  from  crop  failures ;  the 
new  setder  suffers  from  business  failures  and  industrial  depressions. 

Conditions  change,  problems  change,  but  the  bread  and  butter  need  of  humanity 
remains  forever.  It  is  with  this  need  that  the  new  settler  struggles ;  it  is  through 
this  struggle,  fought  on  American  soil,  by  Americans  in  process,  that  the  new  setder 
gains  his  foothold. 


That  first  day  in  America  Pacifico 
sweated  and  sweated. 

Even  for  New  York  it  was  hot.  The 
noonday  sun  blazed  upon  the  baking 
asphalt,  the  swinging  Italian  signs  gleamed 


in  the  fierce  white  light     You  could  have 
cooked  an  egg  in  the  sunshine. 

Pacifico  did  not  mind  the  heat.  He 
was  too  absorbed  in  all  that  his  great 
friend   Vincenzo   told    him   and   showed 
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Hm.  In  one  memorable  morning  the 
immigrant  had  seen  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Ellis  Island,  the  World  Building,  the  Third 
Avenue  Elevated,  and  the  swarming 
streets  of  Little  Italy.  Vaguely  Pacifico 
thought  of  big  America;  of  the  push- 
carts, standing  cheek  by  jowl,  loaded  down 
with  apples  and  cant^doups  and  tempting 
lemons  and  oranges;  of  the  lazy  flies 
buzzing  about  the  penny  slices  of  anaemic 
watermelon  upon  the  wooden  tray. 

"  You  did  well  to  come  to  me,"  com- 
mented Vincenzo,  the  labor  agent.  **  The 
other  padroni — they  are  thieves  and 
scoundrels." 

The  newcomer  tried  to  listen,  but 
there  was  too  much  to  see.  He  watched 
Giovanni,  the  watermelon  vender,  rise 
from  his  soap-box,  adjust  his  Alice-blue 
imdershirt,  hitch  up  his  scarlet  suspenders, 
and,  with  a  swish  of  a  blunt  hand,  brush 
back  his  damp  black  hair.  Then  Pacifico 
looked  at  the  high,  hunched  houses,  yel- 
low, red,  and  drab,  with  overhead  lanes  of 
cluttered  fire-escapes.  Everywhere  were 
Italians.  The  narrow  alleys,  the  obscure 
entries,  the  gay  thronged  street  (rather 
a  congregation  than  a  thoroughfare), 
throbbed  with  the  staccato  cry  of  ^  Latin 
town.  From  dingy  cellar  shops  emerged 
Neapolitans,  Calabrians,  Sicilians,  rising 
out  of  darkness  into  garish  light  Save 
for  the  ubiquitous  Chinese  laundryman, 
it  was. a  solid  block  of  Italy.  Only  the 
dignified  public  school — ^that  inexplicable 
American  charity — ^reminded  Pacifico  that 
he  was  not  in  Italy,  but  in  the  land  dis- 
covered b;'  the  Genoese  sailor. 

"  Those  other  padroni,"  went  on  Vin- 
cenzo, "  are  rascals  and  cheats.  They 
rob  you  of  the  last  soldo.  Do  you  know  "-^— 
and  here  he  poured  into  Pacifico's  in- 
credulous ear  quick,  vibrant  stories  of 
unutterable  villainies  of  rival  labor  agents. 
Men  had  been  stripped  to  their  uttermost 
farthing,  boys  had  been  forced  into  beg- 
gary, and  girls  into  a  nameless,  shameful 
bondage  among  brutal,  incomprehensible 
aliens.  Ah,  but  he,  himself,  Vincenzo, 
the  impeccable,  had  lived  a  righteous  life, 
earning  his  scanty  profits  by  hard,  honest 
labor,  continuing  his  business  less  for  him- 
self than  for  his  friends,  foremost  among 
whom  was  Pacifico  Sabella.  "  But  those 
other  padroni " — and  rapidly  he  recounted 
a  dozen  more  stories. 


The  suspicions  of  a  less  trusting  man 
might  have  fattened  on  the  unctuousness 
of  Vincenzo's  tones  and  the  shiftiness  of 
Vincenzo's  black  eyes.  But  Pacifico 
thought  no  evil.  As  he  shudderingly 
heard  the  horrific  tales  his  grasp  tight- 
ened on  the  labor  agent's  arm.  "  Most 
surely  I  come  to  you,  Vincenzo.  You 
are  my  unique  benefactor." 

Padfico  had  come  to  America  for 
money.  In  Ws  village-nurtured  imagina- 
tion the  great  Western  land  was  the  mi- 
raculous goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
In  America  men  got  jobs  at  $1.50  (seven 
and  a  half  lire)  a  day ;  from  America 
came  glorious  apparitions,  Italian  peasants 
transformed  into  American  gentlemen. 

Yet  beneath  this  coating  of  gold  there 
was  another  thought  in  Pacifico's  dull 
mind.  In  America  men  were  free ;  in 
America  no  king  oppressed  the  people 
with  taxes  on  salt  and  sugar  and  all  the 
things  that  the  poor  must  have.  There 
was  a  vague  Republican  tradition  in  Pa- 
cifico's family.  A  peasant  grandfather 
had  seen  Mazzini  and  the  great  Garibaldi ; 
he  had  heard  Italy's  "  Grido  di  dolore^^^ 
and  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  Monte 
Suello  with  a  scar  that  Pacifico  himself,  as  n 
litde  boy,  had  touched  and  admired.  Now, 
as  a  man,  Pacifico  longed  to  be  the  free 
citizen  of  the  free  American  Republic. 

In  this  the  newcomer  was  to  succeed. 
At  five  the  next  morning  he  reported  for 
work ;  at  seven,  with  forty  other  Italians, 
he  was  wielding  a  pick  on  a  railway  thirty 
miles  from  the  dty.  All  day  long  the  diy- 
throated  laborers  toiled  in  the  broiling  sun ; 
all  day  long  the  Irish  boss  swore  roundly 
at  the  new  recruit  But  who  would  not 
be  sworn  at  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  ? 
Pacifico  smiled  a  placating  smile  and  timor- 
ously imitated  the  other  men.  For  days  he 
remained  the  special  object  of  the  boss's 
attention.  "You  blank  blank  dirty 
Guinea,"  stormed  the  boss,  "  you'll  never 
know  a  blank  blank  thing  about  this  blank 
blank  work  in  a  blank  blank  million  years." 

Now  the  only  words  in  this  objurgation 
that  Pacifico  understood  were  the  blank 
blank,  but  he  put  a  clear,  logical  mind 
upon  his  labor,  and  he  soon  perceived  by 
the  lessening  volume  and  velocity  of  oaths 
that  he  was  making  progress.  He  secured 
his  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  minus  his 
railway  fare,  minus  the  arbitrary  charge 
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for  the  doctor,  minus  Vincenzo's  fee,  minus 
the  exorbitant  sums  extorted  for  the  rot- 
ten food  that  Vlncenzo  sold  him.  Facifico, 
bom  in  a  bottomless  poverty,  was  not 
spoiled,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  hard  work,  the  bad  food,  and  the 
ceasdess  exactions.  The  essential  fact 
remained:  he  earned  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day ;  he  lived  on  twenty-six  cents  a  day. 

Then,  by  a  blessed  mhrade  of  heaven, 
Padfico  learned  fifty  English  words  in 
less  than  that  many  weeks.  It  was  a 
small  vocabulary,  but  every  word,  includ- 
ing the  invaluable  oaths,  bore  some  con- 
crete relation  to  work  and  wages.  Thence- 
forth, though  he  knew  it  not,  Pacifico  was 
on  the  highroad  to  success. 

The  Irish  boss  was  profanely  pleased 
when  he  discovered  Padfico's  linguistic 
attainments*  He  made  him  an  interpreter 
for  the  "  foreigners."  "  Go  to  New  York 
and  pick  up  more  men,''  he  one  day  told 
Pacifico. 

The  trip  was  often  repeated,  and  soon 
Pacifico  was  a  dispenser  of  wages  and  the 
second  or  "  little  boss.'*  He  was  made 
bordante^  with  the  lucrative  privilege,  if 
be  so  desired,  of  selling  inferior  goods  at 
exorbitant  prices  to  other  Italians  in  the 
labor  camp.  Pacifico,  with  a  desire  for 
gain  tempered  by  conscience  and  a  sense 
of  decency,  sold  good  food  at  fair  prices. 
Still  he  prospered.  Soon  he  ran  two 
camps,  then  three,  paying  twenty  dollars 
a  month  and  board  to  the  young  fellows 
who  became  his  representatives.  As  his 
labor  office  in  New  York  grew  he  became 
a  power  in  the  ward,  for  he  had  favors  to 
give,  jobs  to  distribute,  and  votes  to  influ- 
ence. He  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
his  one-time  benefactor  and  exploiter 
Vincenzo,  the  labor  agent. 

On  a  bright  April  day,  five  years  after 
Pacifico  had  landed  in  New  York,  he 
made  his  triumphal  visit  to  his  native 
town.  There  was  no  one  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood like  unto  the  peerless  Pacifico 
Sabella.  So  thought  the  young  woman 
who,  of  all  the  redundant  maidens,  was 
graciously  elected  to  be  the  labor  agent's 
helpmeet  So,  too,  thought  all  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  Pacifico,  who  were  given 
steerage  tickets  to  the  new  land.  The 
Americano  almost  emptied  the  village,  and 
each  man  who  translated  himself  swore  by 
Padfico  and  the  miracle-working  America. 
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Not  all  the  peaceful  flodc  that  followed 
in  Padfico's  wake,  not  all  the  multitudi- 
nous Italians  who  land  at  Ellis  Island  and 
peer  at  you  wonderingly  through  the  iron 
gratings,  not  many,  in  fact,  hope  or  dare 
hope  for  so  startling  an  ascent  In 
America,  also,  the  geese  walk  barefoot ;  in 
even  this  gold-paved  land  a  man  must 
struggle  to  rise  to  his  feet  Yet  even 
before  his  journey  ends,  even  on  the  deck 
of  the  overcrowded  steerage,  the  Italian 
immigrant  has  heard  the  word  "Free- 
dom," and  has  been  touched  by  the  magic 
wand  of  a  new  weird  ambition. 

Think  what  it  means,  tlus  word  Free- 
dom, to  the  Sicilian  dreaming  to  the  stars 
in  mid-ocean.  His  has  been  a  race  of 
peasants  fettered  by  law,  religion,  and 
custom,  oppressed  by  generations  of  con- 
querors, big  and  little.  The  Greek,  the 
Roman,  the  Northern  Barbarian,  the 
Arab,  the  Norman,  the  Spaniard,  have  all 
set  their  foot  upon  his  neck.  There  have 
been  revolts  and  revolutions  and  mutter- 
ings  and  executions  and  Sicilian  Vespers 
and  sudden  bloody  mutinies,  but  year  by 
year,  century  by  century,  the  oppression 
has  gone  on.  His  road  has  been  blocked 
by  State  and  Church,  by  king  and  priest, 
his  eyes  have  been  sealed,  his  ambition 
killed,  his  pride  of  self,  his  hope,  his 
dreams,  crushed  out  rdentlessly  by  oppres- 
sion and  ignorance.  At  last  he  hears  of 
a  limitless  freedom,  a  boundless,  measure- 
less opportunity,  and  instinctively  his 
hard,  broad  hands  go  out  to  the  mythical 
land  of  promise  that  lies  behind  the 
Statue  of  liberty. 

Freedom,  the  illiterate  Italian  soon 
learns,  is  freedom  to  err  and  suffer. 
There  is  a  penalty  for  the  new  opportu- 
nity, and  a  price.  From  the  day  when  in 
his  native  village  he  first  listened  to  the 
plausible  steamship  ticket  agent,  he  be- 
came involved  in  an  almost  inextricable 
mesh.  That  talk  led  to  the  ticket,  to  the 
voyage,  to  the  unscrupulous  agent  on  the 
New  York  side.  The  agent  takes  from 
the  immigrant  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  then 
conducts  the  newcomer  to  a  saloon, 
where  there  is  a  little  drinking  and  much 
loud  talk  about  dollars  and  jobs  and 
America  and  a  strange,  wonderful  some- 
thing called  Tammany.  The  immigrant 
is  taken  to  a  lodging-house  and  kept 
there  until  he  has  no  more  money.    Then 
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he  is  sent  off  to  a  labor  camp,  where  he 
works  excessive  hours  for  a  wage  which 
goes  in  unfair  charges  to  the  man  who 
furnishes  him  with  necessaries.  Perhaps, 
after  a  week's  work  at  a  job  for  which  he 
has  paid  three  or  four  dollars,  he  is  dis- 
charged in  order  that  the  same  labor 
agent  may  get  another  fee  from  another 
patient  **  greener." 

Such  is  the  Italian  immigrant's  initia- 
tion into  America.  It  is  a  preliminary  to 
getting  a  foothold.  It  may  be  a  prelimi- 
nary to  something  else.  The  uninstructed 
peasant,  falling  in  with  thieving,  thriving 
fellow-countrymen,  may  quite  misunder- 
stand the  limitations  of  the  new  freedom. 
He  may  come  to  think  that  the  littie  banker 
who  absconds  with  half  a  million  dollars  of 
his  fellow-countr>'men's  money,  the  Italian 
politician  who  buys  immunity  and  favors 
from  venal  judges  and  policemen,  the 
whole  army  of  sharks  and  sharpers,  Ital- 
ian, Jewish,  Irish,  and  American,  are  men 
to  be  copied  with  pious  patience.  He 
may  die  in  the  trenches,  or  come  out  leg- 
less or  armless,  without  a  cent  for  his 
injury.     He  may  be  stricken  with  pneu- 
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monia  by  the  treacherous  wind  that  comes 
in  through  the  cracks  of  the  shanty's  wall. 
He  may  rise  a  littie,  save  money,  pay  for 
tickets  which  are  never  sent,  invest  with 
his  banker  money  which  is  never  returned, 
and  be  thrown  within  five  years  back  upon 
himself,  spent,  exhausted,  ground  down  to 
utter  helplessness. 

Yet,  despite  this  ring  of  rogues,  the 
average  Italian  immigrant  gets  his  foot- 
hold. Walk  through  the  streets  of  an 
Italian  quarter  and  you  will  become  con- 
vinced. There  is  poverty  here,  as  there 
are  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  dwell- 
ings and  a  cramped,  unwholesome  life. 
But  there  is  not  the  abysmal  wretchedness 
of  Naples  or  Palermo.  You  do  not  see 
so  many  beggars,  nor  starving  men  or 
women.  The  men  wear  collars,  and  even 
the  children  wear  shoes.  The  shop  win- 
dows shriek  their  dwindling  stocks  of 
phonographs,  jewelry,  books,  brass  bed- 
steads, macaroni,  and  sophisticated  Italian 
wines.  The  poor  Italian  has  money,  and 
he  buys. 

The  emergence  of  the  Italian  from  a 
former  hopeless,   wantiess    existence    is 
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encouraging ;  it  is  also  picturesque.  At 
six  in  the  evening  the  watermelon  vender 
is  still  at  his  place,  gossiping  with  unprofit- 
able customers  in  a  mountain  dialect  of 
Basilicata,  Near  by  stands  old  Ignazio, 
with  pale-green  shirt  and  colorless  bat- 
tered vest,  with  black,  piercing  eyes  and 
hair  sable-silvered,  like  some  gendeman 
of  Aiedicean  Florence  fallen  upon  evil 
days;  he  still  sells  his  lettuce  and  his 
parsley  and  his  thin  little  bunches  of  as- 
paragus. Then,  too,  there  is  Adolfo,  tall, 
stooping,  broad-shouldered,  who  looks  the 
comic  opera  brigand,  yet  does  nothing 
more  romantic  than  sell  amber  lemonade. 
Others  come.  Along  the  narrow,  human- 
ity-jammed street,  smoking  sullenly  under 
the  declining  sun,  the  home-bound  Italian 
workers  pass.  Two  brothers  in  earth- 
stained,  faded-blue  overalls,  with  shovels 
strapped  to  sloping  shoulders ;  a  fat 
Calabrian  with  trousers  caked  in  asphalt ; 
a  low-browed  hod-carrier  streaked  with 
lime ;  a  grizzled  Sicilian,  crushed  under  a 
load  of  paper  waste,  form  part  of  an  infinite 
procession  of  toilers.  To  narrow  tene- 
ments they  go,  up  creaking  wooden  stairs, 
into  sultry  rooms,  where  by  the  lessening 
light  their  wives  and  daughters  sew  the 
"  pants "  and  vests  for  the  sweatshop 
trade.  More  come,  more  and  more. 
From  all  sections  of  the  city,  from  all 
sorts  of  shops  and  works  and  "opera- 
tions "  they  return,  blunted  by  the  day's 
toil,  yet  a  Httie  ahead  in  the  task  of  gain- 
ing a  foothold. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  all  occu- 
pations, the  Italians  by  desperately  hard 
work  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  life  in 
America.  In  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
North  and  West  the  Italians  are  the  dig- 
gers, the  hewers,  the  road-builders.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  Italian  laborers 
in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Italian  coal-miners  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Indian  Territory; 
Italian  toilers  on  the  abandoned  farms  of 
New  England,  in  the  market  gardens  near 
New  York,  in  agricultural  colonies  in  New 
Jersey  and  Texas,  in  the  peach  belt  of 
Delaware,  in  the  fruit  belt  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  cotton-fields  of  Florida,  in  the 
rice  and  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
great  wine-growing  districts  of  Southern 
California.  In  the  cities  are  thousands 
of  Italian  tailors,   barbers,  shoemakers, 


weavers,  artificial-flower  makers,  cigar- 
makers,  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
bakers,  cooks,  and  makers  of  musical 
instruments.  Wherever  you  see  a  shovel, 
a  steam-roller,  or  a  dredging-machine  there 
also  you  see  Italians.  The  man  with  a 
broom  or  a  blacking-box  is  an  Italian ; 
the  panting  men  who  carry  loads  of  coal 
or  of  dripping  ice  to  the  tops  of  frowning 
tenements  are  Italians.  In  the  hard, 
crude,  out-of-door  work  of  our  civilization 
the  Italian  is  getting  a  foothold. 

It  is  easy  to  show  all  this  by  statistics ; 
it  is  perhaps  equally  illuminating  to  give 
individual  examples.  The  loquacious 
Giovanni,  watermelon  vender,  is  such  an 
example.  Giovanni  is  an  artist  and  a 
musician,  an  artist  despite  his  blunt  hand 
and  Alice-blue  undershirt,  a  musician  de- 
spite a  prematurely  overstrained  voice. 
There  are  wonderful  harmonies  in  his 
round,  ringleted  head,  wonderful  mem- 
ories of  song-filled  days  on  Sicilian  lighters, 
of  blissful  evenings  in  the  topmost  gallery 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  of  one 
ecstatic,  triumphant  night  when  something 
in  him  moved  and  he  broke  into  "  LaTravi- 
ata,"  to  the  excited  admiration  of  those  in 
the  restaurant  and  the  vociferous  cries  of 
" -fijpx,  bis,  bravo,  bis  !^^  To  Giovanni 
America  is  a  medley  of  harmonies  and 
discords,  a  vague  swimming  panorama  of 
sound  and  color,  with  his  anaemic  water- 
melons and  the  dirty  indispensable  pennies 
in  a  sharp  foreground. 

Yet,  though  carefully  scanning  each  of 
these  pennies,  the  thrifty  street  merchant 
has  a  comfortable  balance  of  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  dingy,  brass-grated  bank  of 
a  fellow-townsman  in  Elizabeth  Street. 
Five  years  ago  Giovanni  landed  in  America 
with  ten  dollars.  A  week  later  he  had 
nothing,  and  a  "  friend  "  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  owned  his  ten  dollars. 
Then  Giovanni  whitewashed.  Any  one 
can  whitewash.  In  the  Italian  quarter — 
parenthetically — any  one  can  do  anything. 
In  a  month  he  had  been  rag-picker, 
painter,  errand  boy,  bootblack,  Jack-of-all- 
trades.  He  kept  another  man's  stand, 
and  soon  had  his  own.  Eventually,  he  pre- 
dicts, he  will  set  up  a  prosperous  fruit  busi- 
ness ;  he  will  send  for  his  wife  and  "  bam- 
bino,^^  He  will  make  money.  Thereafter 
he  will  be  an  artist  and  musician. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  thrifty  boot- 
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black,  bow-l^;ged  Cesare.  There  are 
bootblacks  and  bootblacks,  and  Cesare 
is  a  bootblack.  "It  needs  a  doctor  to 
use  the  knife,"  he  insists,  "  and  an  artist 
to  use  the  brush."  Cesare  is  a  kind  son, 
a  close-fisted,  generous  friend,  and  a  man 
with  a  heart  as  warm  as  his  legs  are 
crooked.  Monthly,  since  his  first  per- 
plexed landing  in  America,  a  draft  has 
gone  to  his  aging  father  in  Minora.  When 
Cesare  lost  his  all,  his  carefully  garnered 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  dishonest  fail- 
ure of  a  little  Houston  Street  bank,  he 
would  not  join  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
banker.  "  I  want  my  money  back," 
he  said,  "my  cento  scudi,  but  if  the 
paper  you  ask  me  to  sign  is  to  put  Pas- 
quale  into  jail,  I'd  rather" — here  the 
poignant  sense  of  his  loss  brought  the 
hot  tears  to  his  eyes — "  I'd  rather  lose 
every  soldo  of  it."  When  any  one  in  the 
tenement  fell  ill,  Cesare  was  the  first  of 
many  to  help.  He  would  bring  down  a 
plate  of  macaroni  for  the  youngest  child, 
or  he  would  contribute  hsdf  a  bucket  of 
coal,  or,  if  distress  reached  an  acute  stage, 
he  might  even  put  an  unwilling  hand 
into  a  ragged,  capacious  pocket,  and  with 
ostentatious  stealth  press  a  dollar  uix)n 
the  afflicted.  No  wonder  that  Cesare, 
the  well-beloved,  was  godfather  to  many 
children. 

It  is  Cesare's  gettings,  however,  and 
not  Cesare's  givings,  that  have  the  widest 
social  significance.  Cesare,  whose  busi- 
ness name  is  Mike,  has  built  up  during 
two  decades,  upon  the  contemptuous  nick- 
els thrown  him,  the  tidy  fortune  of  $17,000. 
At  first  he  had  lived  on  nothing,  going 
about  in  rags  that  a  scarecrow  might  have 
discarded.  He  wanted  to  save.  Surely 
he  could  not  imitate  in  dress  or  expendi- 
tures those  Olympian  Americans  whose 
shoes  he  polished.  But  one  Sunday  after- 
noon he  saw  a  fellow-bootblack  arrayed 
in  a  derby  hat,  a  stiff  white  shirt,  an 
almost  white  silk  tie,  a  great  scarf-pin, 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  pair  of  shoes 
brilliantly  polished,  "  You  a  *  shiner '  1 " 
gasped  the  dumfounded  Cesare.  It 
seemed  an  absurd  anomaly  that  a  boot- 
black who  received  five  cents  for  shining 
other  people's  shoes  should  polish  his 
very  own  for  nothing.  But  the  bewilder- 
ing, revolutionary  idea  stuck.  In  America 
even  a  "  shiner  "  could  be  a  Sunday  after- 


noon Sgnore.  In  another  month  the 
bow-legged  Cesare  also  wore  a  derby  hat, 
a  stiff  white  shirt,  an  almost  white  silk  tie, 
a  great  scarf-pin,  to  say  nothing  of  shoes 
which  outshone  the  shoes  of  Luigi  as  the 
brilliant  effulgence  of  the  sun  dims  the 
lesser  radiance  of  the  moon.  So,  too, 
despite  his  frugal  generosity,  Cesare,  by 
economy  and  hard,  grimy,  long-continued 
labor,  outdistanced  the  savings  of  Luigi. 
Now  the  $17,000  is  to  be  invested  in  a 
house  in  the  Bronx,  not  to  live  in — 
Cesare  lives  with  his  three  brothers  in  two 
rooms  on  Second  Avenue — but  to  make 
money. 

Finally,  there  is  the  banker,  Giacomo. 
You  or  I,  who  think  of  a  banker  as  a  dig- 
nified, soberly  dressed,  ultra-conservative 
millionaire,  discussing  debentures  and 
equities  and  what  not,  would  hardly  recog- 
nize "  Uncle "  Giacomo  as  one  of  the 
financial  fraternity.  Giacomo  is  a  cellar 
grocer  who  has  "  evolved."  An  ignorant 
fellow-countryman  once  asked  him  to  for- 
ward twenty  dollars  to  Italy  and  import  a 
few  bottles  of  Marsala.  In  a  short  time 
the  erstwhile  grocer,  while  retaining  his 
groceries,  became  a  banker,  importer, 
express  company,  real  estate  office,  and 
notary  public.  His  sole  capital  was  the 
friendship  of  the  men  of  his  native  village, 
who  loved  "  Uncle  "  Giacomo  because  he 
was  like  them,  and  because  in  his  office 
you  could  spit  on  the  floor.  Uncle  Gia- 
como lets  himself  into  miniature  wildcat 
enterprises,  and  his  depositors  are  surer 
of  a  friendly  smile  than  of  the  eventual 
return  of  their  money.  Still  he  offers  not 
only  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  all  sorts 
of  accommodation,  from  forwarding  your 
letters  to  giving  you  legal  and  personal 
advice;  and  does  he  not  command  the 
respect  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  Chief  Magistrate  has 
made  him  a  notary  public  and  has  actually 
deigned  to  establish  a  postal  sub-station  in 
Giacomo's  office  ? 

The  very  existence  of  Giacomo,  the 
very  activity  of  scores  of  litde  Italian 
banks  in  New  York  and  other  dties,  proves 
that  the  immigrant  is  gaining  his  foothold. 
The  Italian  workman  earns  and  saves. 
Some  of  his  savings  go  to  Italy,  for  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  Italian  immigrants  are  males 
and  eighty-five  per  cent  are  adults,  and  the 
dependents  at  home  must  be  supported. 
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So  long  as  the  ideal  of  the  immigrant  is  to 
repatriate  himself,  savings  are  largely  shii>- 
ments  of  money  to  Italy.  But,  intending 
to  return,  more  and  more  Italians  remain. 
Italy  comes  to  them  and  settles  in  the 
next  street,  in  the  next  house  ;  the  immi- 
grants work,  not  for  a  farm  in  Italy,  but 
for  a  foothold  in  America ;  their  savings 
are  invested  in  the  new  country. 

Already  these  savings  and  investments 
are  swelling  to  large  proportions.  "  We 
have  deposits  of  over  two  millions,"  the 
president  of  a  New  York  Italian  savings 
bank  told  me.  "If  we  received  all  the 
savings  of  the  Italian  immigrants,  we 
should  have  tens  of  millions." 

Enormous  amounts,  aggregating  fifteen 


to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  are  collected 
in  small  sums  by  the  little  banks  which 
dot  the  Italian  quarters.  Italians  in  New 
VTork  City  own  over  four  thousand  real 
estate  holdings  (valued  at  $20,000,000), 
over  ten  thousand  retail  stores,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wholesale  establish- 
ments. In  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco  Italian  savings  and 
investments  are  proportionately  larger. 
The  number  of  Italian  professional  men — 
physicians,  druggists,  dentists,  lawyers, 
public  school  teachers,  architects,  and 
mechanical  engineers — rapidly  increases. 

That  the  Italians  gain  their  foothold 
is  also  evidenced  by  their  newspapers. 
There  are  dozens  of  these  periodicals  in 
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America— dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies. 
Their  mere  existence  indicates  progress. 
Their  advertising  columns,  true  chronicles 
of  the  times,  tell  the  story  of  Italian  ad- 
vancement in  America.  The  Italians  have 
money  which  advertisers  want.  Italian 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
photographers,  bankers,  bakers,  restau- 
rant-keepers, booksellers,  opticians,  and 
midwives  offer  their  services  or  wares. 
The  Restaurant  of  'the  Iron  Crown,  the 
Caf^  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  announce 
their  attractions.  Steamship  companies, 
breweries,  department  stores,  advertise. 
Here,  too,  is  reflected  the  demand  for 
brass  bedsteads  and  phonographs.  Real 
estate  agents  fill  columns  with  proffers  of 
cheap  lots.  Saloons  and  restaurants  are 
offered  for  sale.  Investment  opportuni- 
ties— ^good  or  obviously  bad — are  shrieked 
out  in  leaded  columns.  An  air-line  about 
to  connect  two  great  American  cities 
spends  a  deal  of  Italian  money  to  attract 
more  Italian  money.  Though  individually 
still  poor,  the  Italians  in  the  aggregate 
have  large  sums  for  savings,  for  invest- 
ment, even  for  speculation. 

If  these  sums  could  be  divided  with 
exact  equality  among  all  the  members  of 
our  Italo-American  population,  each  im- 
migrant would  be  poor,  but  beyond  the 
pinch  of  a  degrading  poverty.  Even  in 
the  comparatively  poor  Italian  population, 
however,  there  are  millionaires  and  men 
with  their  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands, 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  there 
are  many  who  have  not  a  nickel  for  their 
night's  lodging  or  their  morning's  break- 
fast. Thousands  who  escape  the  slow 
starvation  of  inanition  are  killed  by 
dangerous  work,  by  pneumonia  and  con- 
sumption, by  their  own  ruthless  exploita- 
tion, or  by  the  exploitation  of  padroni. 
Thousands  are  cheated  by  the  whole 
world,  and  are  thrown  back  naked  and  ill 
upon  the  country  from  which  they  once 
fled. 

Among  those  who  fail,  the  educated 
Italian  immigrant  is  often  to  be  found. 
He  is  usually  not  so  intent  on  gain,  nor 


so  single-purposed.  The  superlatively 
cultured  immigrant  may  find  himself  in- 
capable of  earning  even  a  ditch-digger's 
wage.  He  is  ready-made  ;  he  has  ideals 
which  clash  with  the  rude  materialism  of 
the  primal  struggle  to  live.  He  gives 
lessons  ;  he  teaches  to  a  careless,  con- 
temptuous youth  the  glorious  history  of 
the  motherland ;  he  dries  up  in  a  fever  of 
misunderstood  patriotism  and  unextin- 
guishable  homesickness. 

It  is  upon  another,  a  coarser  and  a 
more  simple  human  material  that  the 
transmuting  power  of  American  life  works. 
The  man  who  here  gets  his  foothold  was, 
in  Italy,  a  peasant ;  he  was  looked  down 
upon  as  a  clown  and  a  lout.  Here,  if  he 
succeeds,  he  sends  his  children  to  school, 
he  begins  to  take  part  in  public  discus- 
sions, he  contributes  awkwardly  to  the 
formation  of  public  opinion.  He  does 
all  this  because  he  becomes,  as  did  our 
earliest  pioneers,  economically  independ- 
ent. A  bank  account  to-day  is  what  a 
log  cabin  and  a  hundred-acre  lot  were  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

This  new,  crude  Italo-American  voter 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
product  of  01(J  World  culture,  yet  he 
brings  with  him  an  inheritance  which  is 
buried,  but  not  lost.  This  peasant  has 
his  own  vague  ideals  of  art,  of  patriotism, 
of  humanity  and  liberty.  Though  un- 
trained, he  is  musical,  for  in  Italy,  so  the 
proverb  runs,  **  even  the  shoemaker's 
daughter  can  play  the  piano."  He  is 
timid,  but  courteous ;  rough,  but  with 
rugged  virtues.  In  his  blunt  fingers  is 
the  cunning  of  centuries  of  craftsmen,  in 
his  dulled  eyes  is  the  sense  of  beauty  of 
generations  of  artists,  and  in  his  heart 
there  is  a  deep,  warm,  upwelling  enthusi- 
asm for  much  that  is  good  and  all  that 
is  beautiful.  From  these  helots  of  our 
Western  civilization,  the  despised  Italian 
laborers,  much  genius  and  beauty  will 
spring. 

But  that  is  for  the  future,  for  the  sec- 
ond or  the  third  generation.  The  prob- 
lem of  to-day  is  the  getting  of  »  foothold. 


This  article  will  be  followed  in  successive  Magazine  Numbers  of  The  Outiook 
by  three  other  articles  by  the  same  author,  entitied  "  Joseph  Kaplan :  Russian 
Jew,"  "Pericles  of  Smyrna  and  New  York,"  and  "Jan:  the  Polish   Miner." 
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Training  for  War  in  a  Time 

of  Peace 


By  Major-General   Leonard   Wood 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  taken  by  Paul  L. 
Anderson  under  commission  from  The  Outlook 


THE  ultimate  object  of  all  military 
training  is  the  thorough  prep- 
aration of  the  soldier  for  war. 
The  final  and  highest  stage  of  such 
training  is  found  in  field  maneuvers 
participated  in  by  large  numbers  of  troops 
operating  over  large  areas  and  conducted 
under  conditions  simulating  as  closely  as 
possible  those  of  actual  campaign.  This 
type  of  training  embodies  in  its  thorough 
and  intelligent  application  nearly  all  the 
details  of  the  military  training  received  by 
the  soldier  during  his  period  of  instruction, 
and  calls  for  the  fullest  and  most  intelli- 
gent application  to  practical  ends  of  what 
he  has  been  taught. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  general 
officers  and  officers  of  the  staff  corps  during 
the  maneuvers  are  severe,  and  closely  simu- 
late those  of  actual  war.  They  constitute  in 
many  ways  a  very  practical  test  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  engaged,  especially  those  in 
command,  who  are  called  upon  to  organize 
and  transport,  either  by  rail  or  by  sea,  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  to  assemble  them  at 
the  point  or  points  previously  determined 
upon  for  concentration.  All  this  requires 
much  forethought,  careful  preparation 
and  execution.  The  methods  employed 
should  be  the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  command  will  remember  them  with  a 
view  to  applying  them  on  some  future 
occasion  ;  hence  all  work  must  be  done  in 
the  most  systematic  manner.  When  so 
done,  movements  of  this  kind  are  easy 
and  rapid;  whereas  when  thoughtlessly 
attempted,  carelessly  executed,  and  done 
without  system,  the  greatest  confusion 
results,  much  time  is  lost,  all  appear- 
ance of  military  efficiency  and  organiza- 
tion disappears,  the  men  are  discouraged 
and   fatigued,   lose   confidence    in    their 


officers  and  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  men,  and  the  operations 
commence  under  conditions  prejudicial  to 
their  successful  execution.  In  movements 
by  sea  the  officers  gain  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  care  and  handling  of  men  on 
shipboard,  and  in  well-planned  and  well- 
executed  landings  they  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  them  in  oversea  or 
coastwise  expeditions.  In  equipping  their 
commands  they  must  see  to  it  that  the 
troops  take  only  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  before  them,  and  leave  all  that  can 
be  left  without  affecting  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  the  command.  Once  the  troops 
are  assembled,  the  problem  is  not  alone  to 
maneuver  them,  but  also  to  feed  them 
and  look  after  them  in  many  ways,  for  the 
troops  are  generally  green  and  many  of 
their  officers  inexperienced;  all  of  which 
means  that  the  commanding  general  or 
generals  must  give  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  troops,  and 
see  to  it  that  subordinate  officers  are  in 
every  way  attentive  to  their  duties.  Com- 
pany commanders  of  infantry  are  charged 
with  many  apparently  small  but  really 
vital  details,  such  as  seeing  that  the  shoes 
of  their  men  are  of  the  proper  type  and 
properly  fitted,  that  the  men  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  their  feet,  that  their  packs 
are  properly  made  up  and  adjusted,  that 
their  meals  are  properly  served,  of  good 
quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  that 
every  proper  opportunity  is  taken  on  the 
march  to  rest  their  men,  that  steps  are 
taken  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  chafes 
and  sprains,  that  in  hot  weather  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  shade  while  halt- 
ing, that  the  men  are  cautioned  and  if 
necessary  controlled  in  the  use  of  drinking 
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water.  In  mounted  organizations  the 
officers  are  especially  charged  with  the 
detailed  care  of  their  animals,  which  have 
to  he  looked  after  as  carefully  as  the  men 
in  the  infantry,  or  else  the  organization 
soon  breaks  down  and  its  efficiency  is 
greatly  reduced  or  even  entirely  destroyed. 
They  have  not  only  the  problem  of  the 
proper  care  of  their  men,  but  also  that  of 
their  animals.  Both  foot  and  mounted 
officers  learn  much  about  the  art  of 
marching  their  commands,  of  which  too 
often  they  know  litde  or  nothing.  Officers 
of  the  various  staff  corps,  especially  the 
supply  departments,  are  called  upon  to 
perform  their  duties  under  conditions 
which  are  very  nearly  those  of  campaign. 
Medical  officers  are  required  to  perform 
practically  the  same  duties  which  they 
would  perform  in  campaign.  The  sick 
and  injured  must  be  looked  after  on  the 
march,  and  arrangements  made  to  trans- 
port those  seriously  ill  to  the  base  hos- 
pitals. In  short,  from  general  officer  to 
private  soldier,  all  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form their  various  duties  under  conditions 
as  much  like  those  of  actual  campaign  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  them  without  the 
destructive  use  of  the  weapons  of  war. 
Once  the  troops  are  assembled  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  operations,  and  the  general 
features  of  the  problem  understood,  the 
actual  work  of  the  maneuver  commences. 
The  opposing  commanders  strive  by  all 
means  in  their  power  to  ascertain  the 
position,  movements,  and  the  intentions  of 
their  opponent  The  cavalry  is  -called 
upon  to  do  the  work  it  would  do  in  cam- 
paign, as  are  the  various  bicyclists,  patrols, 
scouts,  etc.  The  general  officers  are 
almost  as  keen  to  win  as  though  war 
actually  existed,  for  they  realize  that  every 
move  will  be  severely  criticised,  and  that 
the  general  handling  of  the  situation  'will 
be  carefully  studied,  and  their  reputation 
affected  accordingly.  They  also  realize 
that  their  entire  conduct  of  the  operations, 
the  method  of  supplying  the  troops,  the 
means  adopted  for  their  care,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
count  for  or  against  them.  The  same  feel- 
ing governs  every  officer  in  the  supply 
departments  and  the  commanding  officers 
of  smaller  units,  and  even  the  soldiers 
themselves.  For  gradually  the  feeling 
grows  upon  all  that  they  are  really  apply- 
ing <^'-        *  'nples  of  their  profession  under 


conditions  as  dosdy  simulating  those  of 
war  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  interested.  They 
see  troops  working  with  the  greatest  seri-' 
ousness,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
military  operations  is  gradually  impressed 
upon  them,  and  they  commence  to  realize, 
oftentimes  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
what  the  war  game  means,  and  to  appreci- 
ate how  important  it  is  for  the  instruction 
of  all  concerned. 

For  many  years  European  countries 
have  held  very  extensive  maneuvers.  In 
France  and  in  Germany  the  number  of 
troops  engaged  each  year  varies  from 
80,000  to  130,000  men.  The  game  is 
played  with  the  greatest  seriousness. 
Large  areas  of  country  are  covered. 
Every  detail  of  concentration,  supply,  and 
movement  is  carefully  worked  out,  exacdy 
as  it  would  be  in  case  of  war.  In  short, 
the  whole  purjwse  of  the  maneuver  is 
to  do  in  advance,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  exactiy  what  would  be  done  if  war 
were  declared.  Not  the  slightest  detail 
is  n^lected.  The  way  in  which  the 
commanding  generals  solve  the  problems 
given  them  is  carefully  noted.  If  those 
in  command  display  marked  incompe- 
tency, their  military  careers  generally  ter- 
minate with  the  maneuver  period.  Criti- 
cism is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  the 
higher  general  officers,  but  it  extends  to 
every  officer  engaged,  and  his  conduct  of 
the  operations  assigned  to  him  is  most 
critically  observed,  and  his  standing  and 
rating  largely  affected  by  the  results.  It 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
exercises  of  this  sort  for  troops. 

In  this  country,  where  our  regular 
army  is  only  a  handful,  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  even  in  peace  times,  and  where 
the  organized  militia  has  so  few  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  training,  maneuvers 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  Militia 
and  regular  general  officers  are  called 
upon  to  perform  duties  which,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity even  to  attempt.  They  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  whole  problem 
of  organization,  supply,  transportation, 
and  maneuvering  of  troops  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy.  They  find  themselves  oper- 
ating over  an  area  many  hundreds  of 
times  greater  than  the  camps  of  instruc- 
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The  soldiers  at  the  Albany  maneuvers  October  5.   1909.  carr>'in?  full 
equipment— STuns,  ammunition,  blankets,  canteens,  and  intrenchinsr  tools 
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be  readily  appreciated.  All  officers  learn 
to  use  maps  intelligently,  a  subject  they 
often  know  litde  about  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  take  up  seriously.  Map- 
reading  and  proper  application  of  the 
information  conveyed  by  good  maps  be- 
come a  question  of  great  importance. 
The  system  of  supply  is  tested,  and  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  supply  de- 
partments is  quickly  apparent  In  short, 
maneuvers  are  to  war  what  fencing  with 
the  tip  is  to  fencing  with  the  imgusarded 
point.  Troops  engaged  do  everything 
but  wound  and  kill. 

On  small  maneuver  fields,  where  the 
troops  return  each  night  to  their  camp, 
there  is  little  demand  made  on  the  general 
officers  for  the  display  of  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  command,  the  demands  upon  the 
staff  officers  are  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  experience  they  gain  is  of  much 
less  value,  as  the  camps  are  fixed  and  the 
movement  of  baggage  and  supplies,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  war,  is 
practically  removed   from   consideration. 
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HASTY    INTRENCHMENTS 

The  soldiers  at  the  Albany  maneuvers  digrrinir  holes  for  cover  in  action,  usin^  intrenchine 
tools  (short-handled  spades  carried  slung  Irom  the  belt  when  in  heavy  marchinir  order) 
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The  distances  are  not  over  two  hundred  yards 


The  demands  upon  the  commanding 
officers  of  smaller  units  are  likewise  much 
less  exacting  than  when  the  maneuvers 
cover  large  areas.  Maneuvers  on  small 
areas  are  very  valuable  for  small  bodies  of 
troops,  especially  as  they  give  a  good 
opportunity  for  detailed  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  field  work,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  except  as  a  preliminary  for  the 
final  te^t  of  the  troops'  training,  namely, 
their  exercise  in  well-conducted  maneuvers 
covering  a  large  section  of  country.  To 
get  the  most  out  of  the  maneuvers  the 
troops  engaged  must  play  the  game  in  all 
seriousness,  and  conduct  themselves  exactly 
as  though  confronted  by  a  real  enemy. 
They  must  scrupulously  observe  all  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  strive  to  carry  out 
to  the  letter  the  instructions  they  have 
received  in  their  preliminary  training  as  to 
the  use  of  cover,  selection  of  positions, 
security  and  information,  etc.,  etc.  They 
must  obey  promptly  and  follow  unques- 
tioningly  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
umpires.     When  the  maneuvers  are  con- 


ducted in  this  spirit,  they  have  a  value 
which  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  they 
embrace  pretty  much  the  entire  field  of 
the  soldier's  training. 

Our  militia  has  had  maneuvers  at  vari- 
ous times  and  at  various  places.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  theater  of  operations 
has  been  too  limited  to  obtain  the  best 
results  or  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
proper  handling  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  daily  study  of  country  with  a  view  to 
its  employment  to  the  best  advantage  by 
attack  and  defense.  Generally  speaking, 
after  the  first  or,  at  most,  the  second  day, 
the  country  is  so  well  known  by  both  sides 
that  the  work  has  lost  much  of  its  difficulty 
and  interest. 

Maneuvers  should  always  be  conducted 
with  a  definite  object  in  view.  That  is  to 
say,  a  situation  should  be  assumed  and  a 
problem  given.  This  situation  and  prob- 
lem should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  officers  concerned.  Every  movement 
thus  becomes  of  interest  to  them.  It  is 
also  most  desirable  that  the  maneuvers 
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The  distance  is  five  hundred  yards  and  over 


should  take  place  on  ground  which  would 
probably  be  the  scene  of  operations  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  the  problems  pro- 
posed be  those  which  would  probably  arise 
in  case  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign  power. 
All  this  tends  not  only  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  troops  engaged,  but  it  at 
once  arouses  widespread  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public,  which  sees  in 
the  working  out  of  the  problems  its  practi- 
cal application  to  the  problems  which  would 
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arise  in  case  of  war.  They  also  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  defenses  of  our  great  cities  and  ports, 
and  to  suggest  possible  remedies  for  exist- 
ing defects. 

In  the  recent  Massachusetts  maneuvers 
the  condition  assumed  was  as  follows : 

GENERAL    SITUATION 

On  August  10,  immediately  following 
an  unexpected  severance  of   diplomatic 
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THE   MACHINE  GUNS   IN    ACTION 


The  photoi?rapher  was  informed  by  the  officer  commandine  the  platoon  that  the  time  from 
the  blowin^r  of  the  umpire's  whistle  occupied  in  unpackintr.  assembling,  loading,  and 
firing:  the  first  cartridge  was  only  seven  and  two-fifths  seconds.    The  guns  are  Maxims 


relations,  war  was  declared  between  a 
strong  European  power  (RED)  aiid  the 
United  States  (BLUE). 

On  August  11  the  (BLUE)  North 
Atlantic  Battie-ship  Fleet,  after  a  severe 
engagement  with  a  superior  (RED)  fleet 
off  the  Maine  coast,  was  defeated  and 
scattered;  the  remnants  of  the  crippled 
(BLUE)  fleet  took  refuge  in  Portland  and 
Portsmouth  Harbors,  and  are  now  block- 
aded by  the  victorious  (RED)  fleet.    Com- 


mand of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
thus  been  positively  secured  by  the  RED 
fleet. 

SPECIAL   SITUATION,   RED 

On  August  12  a  portion  of  the  victori- 
ous Red  fleet  left  the  Maine  coast  to 
report  as  escort  to  General  Bliss,  com- 
manding the  1st  Division,  1st  Corps,  Red 
Army,  designated  for  operations  in  the 
Boston  District 
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On  the  same  date  General  Bliss  received 
the  following  letter  of  instructions  : 

Headquarters,  Red  Army, 
12  Aug.  '09,  JO  P.M. 
General  Tasker  H,  Bliss ^ 

Commanding  1st  Division^  1st  Corps, 
Red  Army  : 

General — It  is  reported  that  the  enemy 
is  concentrating  militia  and  a  small  force  of 
regular  troops  for  the  defense  of.  the  Boston- 
Narragansett  District.  Reliable  information 
received  through  our  spies  indicates  that 
the  fortifications  in  these  districts  are  too 
strong  to  be  carried  by  direct  assault. 

Our  main  army  is  already  mobilized,  and 
its  concentration  is  neanng  completion. 
Reinforcements  will  follow  you  as  rapidly  as 
our  transport  service  will  permit. 

It  is  desired  that  you  take  full  advantage 
of  the  victory  gained  by  our  navy.  To  this 
end  you  wifl  press  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  land  your  command,  and  turn  the 
enemy's  fortifications  from  the  rear.  En- 
deavor to  capture  and  hold  a  good  base  for 
subsequent  extensive  land  operations  of  our 
armies. 

To  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  mobility 
the  transportation  and  baggage  of  your 
command  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Captain  Gulick,  commanding  your  naval 
escort,  has  been  directed  to  co-operate  with 
you.  Very  respectfully, 

Leonard  Wood, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

SPECIAL   SITUATION,    BLUE 

The  main  Blue  Army  is  mobilizing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  Albany,  New 
York,  has  been  designated  as  its  point  of 
concentration. 

On  August  10,  General  William  A.  Pew, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  1st  Divis- 
ion, 1st  Corps,  Blue  Army,  constituting 
the  coast  guard  for  the  District  of  Boston. 

On  August  12  General  Pew  received 
the  following  letter  of  instructions  : 

Headquarters,  Blue  Army,  Albany,  New  York, 
12  August,  1909, 11  P.M. 
Generjal  William  A.  Pew, 

Commanding  1st  Division^  1st  Corps,  Blue 
Army,  Coast  Guard  for  District  of  Boston: 
General — It  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
enemy  is  preparing  to  follow  up  his  naval 
victory  by  making  a  combined  land  and 
naval   attack  upon  our   seacoast    fortifica- 
tions, at  some  point  between  Narragansett, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Portland,  Maine.    One 
of  our  scout  cruisers  has  reported  by  wire- 
less that  at  dusk  to-day  a  hostile  fleet,  con- 
voying a  number  of  transports,  was  moving 
south  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod. 
He  could  give  no  further  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  fleet  or  the  number  of 
the  transports. 
Our  mobilization  is  not  yet  complete ;  our 
11 


army  is  concentrating  as  rapidly  as  mobil- 
ized. No  additional  troops  will  be  available 
to  support  you  for  ten  days,  but  upon  com- 
pletion of  our  concentration  you  will  be 
reinforced  by  our  entire  main  army. 

It  is  desired  that  you  advance  to  the  line 
Adamsdale,  Attleboro,  East  Norton,  North 
Raynham,  Bridgewater,  Silver  Lake,  Kings- 
ton, not  later  than  midnight,  August  14,  and 
that  you  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  oper- 
ate against  the  enemy  wherever  he  may 
appear.  After  reaching  the  designated 
point  your  further  operations  will  be  left 
entirely  to  your  discretion. 

Very  respectfully, 
K., 
Major-General,  Commandicg. 

The  objective  of  the  Red  Army  was 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Boston  and,  if 
possible,  such  portion  of  its  harbor  de- 
fenses as  would  open  the  port  to  the  Red 
Fleet  and  make  it  available  as  a  naval 
base  for  such  further  operations  as  the 
enemy  might  determine  upon. 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  in  this 
country  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  employ  our  militia  or  regular  troops  in 
large  numbers  in  maneuvers  in  the  thickly 
inhabited  and  cultivated  portions  of  coun- 
try, because  of  the  damages  which  would 
occur,  and  other  objectionable  features. 
I  have  believed,  however,  that  if  officers 
and  men  were  imbued  with  the  right  spirit 
and  brought  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
value  of  maneuvers  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  them  if  we  are  ever  to  be 
in  any  way  prepared  for  hostilities,  they 
would  enter  into  them  in  the  right  spirit 
and  that  they  could  be  held  with  the  mini- 
mum of  damage  and  the  maximum  of 
advantage  to  all  concerned.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction,  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  War  Department  and  obtained  its 
approval.  The  proposition  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  authorities  of  the  States 
concerned,  and  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  of  whom  approved  the  plan 
and  entered  into  it  in  a  manner  which  can 
only  be  described  as  enthusiastic,  and 
their  support  throughout  was  most  cordial. 
The  troops  engaged  were  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
one  squadron,  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry. 

The  section  of  Massachusetts  lying  be- 
tween Buzzards  Bay  and  New  Bedford  on 
the  south,  Boston  on  the  north,  Plymouth 
on  the  east,  and  Taunton  on  the  west, 
seemed,  for  various  reasons,  to   be  an 
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especially  desirable  one  for  the  exercises 
contemplated.  Such  maps  as  were  avail- 
able were  secured  and  others  prepared. 
The  selectmen  of  the  various  towns 
throughout  the  section  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  operate  were  visited  and  the 
situation  explained  to  them.  Generally 
speaking,  they  received  the  proposition 
very  well,  although,  naturally,  many  of 
them  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
having  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  or  fif- 
teen thousand  troops  passing  through 
their  villages  and  fields.  The  desirability 
of  the  maneuvers,  the  means  which  would 
be  taken  to  secure  good  order  and  imme- 
diately pay  for  damages,  were  explained, 
as  well  as  the  methods  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  to  prevent  forest  fires, 
which  were  really  the  greatest  danger  we 
had  to  contend  with,  much  of  the  region 
being  forest.  The  section  selected  for  the 
maneuvers  was  well  adapted  for  one  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  the  maneuvers, 
namely,  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
country  an  illustration  of  the  facility 
with  which  troops  can  be  transported 
by  water,  landed,  and  moved  through 
the  country  for  operations  against  one 
of  our  great  seacoast  cities,  and  also 
the  difficulty  of  mobilizing  a  sufficient 
force  in  any  State  or  group  of  States 
to  oppose  effectively  a  well-trained,  well- 
organized,  and  rapidly  moving  invading 
force,  landed  suddenly  on  the  coast,  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  move  quickly  toward 
a  well-defined  objective.  Nothing  save 
the  enemy  could  teach  this  lesson  better 
than  the  actual  presence  of  troops  engaged 
in  an  operation  of  this  kind.  The  people 
of  our  country  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ignorant 
of  the  preparedness  of  foreign  nations, 
and  of  our  own  unpreparedness  to  meet 
effectively  any  aggressive  action.  We  are 
too  often  told  of  our  remarkable  resources 
and  too  seldom  made  to  understand 
our  entire  unpreparedness  effectively  and 
promptiy  to  employ  them,  for,  while  we 
have  a  great  mass  of  most  excellent  ma- 
terial, it  is  entirely  undisciplined  and  unin- 
structed,  and  we  have  little  with  which  to 
arm  and  equip  it  Very  few  of  our  troops, 
either  regular  or  militia,  have  been  oi^an- 
ized  in  brigades  or  divisions  and  given 
practical  field  exercises  in  maneuvers 
simulating  the  operations  of  war.  Our 
•^eneral    officers    have  been    loaded  up 


with  petty  administrative  details,  our 
troops  so  scattered  and  our  oiganizar 
tion  so  defective  that  operations  of  regu- 
lars and  militia  covering  large  areas  have 
been  almost  unknown  in  this  country  in 
times  of  peace.  Our  people  sit  in  fancied 
security  behind  our  seacoast  defenses, 
which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  but  the  general 
public  is  unaware  of  the  general  limita- 
tions of  these  defenses.  The  most  they 
can  be  called  upon  or  expected  to  do  is 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  fleet  from  enter- 
ing our  harbors  or  lying  sufficiently  near 
their  entrance  to  bombard  the  cities  behind 
them.  If  they  do  this,  and  are  so  placed 
as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  land  at  some 
distance  from  his  objective,  they  have 
successfully  performed  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  while 
efficient  seacoast  defenses  add  to  the  dif-  ^ 
Acuities  of  an  invasion,  they  are  in  no 
sense  prohibitive.  They  make  the  enemy's 
work  more  difficult,  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  prevent  his  iiltimately  carrying 
out  his  designs,  which  generally  have  for 
their  object  the  capture  of  some  great 
city  or  port,  to  be  used  as  the  base  of 
further  operations,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting  an  indemnity  or  compelling  peace. 
Most  of  our  great  cities,  once  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  is  lost,  are  open  to  land 
attack,  and  for  this  reason  our  militia 
should  be  so  thoroughly  organized,  in- 
structed, and  practiced  in  real  field  work 
as  to  be  immediately  available  for  defense 
in  case  of  attacks  of  this  kind.  The  best 
way  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  for  action  of  this  sort  is  to 
demonstrate  the  facility  with  which  an 
invading  force  can  land  and  deliver  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  our  seaboard  dties. 
This  kind  of  work  emphasizes  not  only 
the  necessity  for  an  excellent  militia,  but 
for  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  to  meet  such 
demands  as  may  be  made  upon  it  The 
regular  army,  as  at  present  maintained,  is 
so  small,  so  scattered,  and  so  occupied  with 
work  in  our  insular  possessions,  as  else- 
where, that  very  littie  of  it  can  be  counted 
upon  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  we  must 
see  to  it,  all  of  us,  that  the  organized 
militia  is  much  strengthened  and  brought 
up  to  a  standard  of  the  highest  possible 
efficiency,  and  that  the  regular  army  is 
maintained  at  such  strength  as  to  make 
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immediately  available  at  least  three  full 
divisions  in  case  of  war. 

The  success  of  the  maneuvers  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  work  of  the  umpires. 
These  officers  should  be  carefully  selected, 
and  should  be  fully  conversant  with  the 
duties  which  they  are  to  perform,  well  up 
in  the  proper  emplo5anent  of  the  arms  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  their  capacities 
and  their  limitations.  Their  duties  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  difficult,  and  call  for  a 
quick  and  clear  grasp  of  the  situation,  good 
judgment,  careful  attention  to  all  details, 
and  great  decision  of  character.  They 
must  keep  themselves  thoroughly  posted 
as  to  the  movements  and  whereabouts  of 
the  troops  they  are  with,  as  well  as  the 
troops  opposed  to  them,  their  strength, 
equipment,  etc. ;  and  they  should  be, 
whenever  possible,  officers  of  sufficient 
service,  rank,  and  standing  to  entitle  their 
decisions  to  the  fullest  consideration. 
Umpires  are  intended  to  supply,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  impressions  and  effects  of 
actual  war.  Their  decisions  may  be  said 
to  take  the  place  of  bullets  and  sabers 
(and  other  projectiles  and  weapons),  and 
prevent  unnatural  or  impossible  situations. 
It  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  a  com- 
mand has  held  a  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  intrench  itself ;  whether 
the  dispositions  for  attack  are  properly 
made  and  the  attack  so  supported  and 
pushed  home  as  to  warrant  its  being 
judged  successful  or  the  reverse ;  whether 
the  arrival  of  supports  was  at  the  moment 
to  warrant  success  ;  whether  the  attack 
has  made  the  proper  use  of  cover; 
whether  its  fire  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  warrant  the  decision  being 
made  that  the  fire  of  the  defense  was 
smothered,  etc.,  etc.  They  must  see  to 
it  that  the  maneuver  exercises  do  not  de- 
velop too  rapidly,  as  is  always  the  tendency ; 
and  they  must,  in  judging  movements, 
insist  upon  an  amount  of  delay  which  will 
cause  the  movements  to  resemble  closely 
in  their  execution  those  of  actual  war. 
They  must  note  carefully  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  their  leadership,  their  employ- 
ment of  cover,  their  use  of  ammunition, 
their  adjustment  of  the  sights  of  their 
pieces  to  the  proper  range  called  for  by 
the  position.  They  must  not  only  give 
their  decisions  promptly,  but  they  must 
see  that  they  are  immediately  carried  out 


They  must  divest  themselves  of  all  interest 
in  the  troops  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated, and  judge  each  action  solely  on  its 
merits,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
elements  in  the  problem  before  them. 
The  orders  which  they  give  to  the  troops 
should  always  be  given,  when  possible, 
through  the  commanding  officer.  In  a 
word,  their  duties  are  to  take  into  consid- 
eration everything  that  is  happening — the 
strength  of  the  forces  engaged,  their  posi- 
tion, field  and  volume  of  fire,  prepared- 
ness for  attack  or  defense,  and  to  decide 
what  would  have  happened  had  an  actual 
'  conflict  taken  place  under  the  existing 
conditions.  Once  having  reached  this 
decision,  they  instruct  the  troops  to  do 
what  they  believe  would  have  been  done 
in  action.  They  may  decide  that  the 
troops  on  the  defense  have  successfully 
repelled  the  attack,  that  the  attacking 
force  has  been  badly  defeated  and  demoral- 
ized, that  it  should  fall  back  into  a  new 
position,  and  that  it  will  take  it  thirty 
minutes  or  an  hour  to  reorganize.  Or 
they  may  decide  that  the  position  has  been 
captured  with  a  portion  of  the  defenders, 
and  order  the  captured  portion  out  of  the 
maneuvers  for  the  rest  of  the  exercises. 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  duties  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  that  upon  their  effi- 
cient performance  depends  very  largely 
the  success  of  the  maneuver.  With  each 
army  is  a  senior  umpire  who  must  decide 
questions  affecting  several  units  of  the 
command  ;  and,  as  a  final  resort,  is  the 
chief  umpire,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequentiy 
called,  the  general  in  charge  of  the  maneu- 
vers, to  whom  important  questions  affect- 
ing one  or  both  armies  are  referred  for 
final  settlement  in  case  of  protest  or  dis- 
agreement among  the  umpires.  When 
the  umpiring  is  well  done,  the  maneuvers 
can  be  made  to  simulate  very  closely  the 
conditions  of  actual  war,  and  the  opera- 
tions made  of  the  greatest  value  to  both 
officers  and  men.  To  this  end  the  um- 
pires should,  after  the  operations  of  the 
day,  explain  to  the  officers  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  detail  the  reasons  for  their 
decisions  ;  why  they  judged  them  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  etc.  The  umpire  in 
chief  should,  whenever  practicable,  hold  a 
critique,  at  which  the  principal  decisions 
of  the  day  are  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
plained.    Where  this  is  not  practicable. 
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as  is  often  the  case  in  large  maneuvers,  a 
full  report  of  the  entire  maneuver,  cover- 
ing each  day's  movements  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  should  be  furnished  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops 
engaged,  together  with  maps  showing 
the  position  of  troops,  their  movements, 
etc.  All  this  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  instruction,  and  enables  officers 
to  take  up  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
study  it  carefully  after  the  maneuvers 
are  over. 

There  are  assigned  to  troops  of  each 
army  officers  of  experience  and  ability  as 
observers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  reports 
of  the  umpires,  should  note  and  report 
fully  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the 
troops,  the  way  in  which  they  were  handled, 
the  use  made  of  terrain  by  the  various 
officers,  etc.  These  reports,  wherever 
sufficiently  explicit  and  detailed  to  be  of 
•  value,  should  be  furnished  to  the  officer 
concerned  in  order  that  the  mistakes 
noted  may  be  avoided  in  future. 

Maneuvers  carried  out  on  these  lines 
are,  as  stated,  of  the  greatest  value  to 
both  officers  and  men. 

The  maneuvers  held  this  year  covered 
five  days  of  hard  work,  commencing  at 
5  A.M.  and  ending  at  1  p.m.  each  day. 
The  interval  from  1  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  was 
devoted  to  rest,  and  to  readjustment  when 
necessary  of  lines  in  compliance  with  the 
decisions  of  umpires  when  such  decisions 
called  for  a  change  of  position  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  engaged.  The  district  oper- 
ated over  is  an  ideal  one  for  field  exercises 
of  this  kind.  It  is  a  country  covered  with 
forests  sufficiently  open  for  troops  to  pass 
through  it  whenever  necessar>\  There 
are  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  numerous  cultivated 
fields,  cranberry  bogs,  etc.,  large  swamps, 
fences,  and  stone  walls.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find,  everything  con- 
sidered, a  better  section  for  operations, 
or  one  in  which  the  opportunities  for  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  military  art 
were  better.  The  inhabitants  of  this  sec- 
lion  were  at  first  rather  dubious  as  to  the 
advisability  of  maneuvers.  They  feared 
extensive  damage  to  property,  possible 
forest  fires,  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  troops,  etc.  At  the  close  of  the 
maneuvers  the  general  sentiment  through- 
out the  section  was  one  of  appreciation  of 


the  work  done,  and  there  was  general 
approval  and  commendation  of  the  excel- 
lent conduct  of  officers  and  men.  Very 
few  complaints  were  made.  With  each 
army  there  was  a  board  of  officers  provided 
with  funds  and  blank  receipts  and  releases. 
They  were  assisted  by  a  number  of  officers 
detailed  as  appraisers.  Each  organization 
commander  was  required  to  report  imme- 
diately any  damage  done  by  his  troops. 
These  damages  were  investigated  at  once 
and  a  settlement  made  on  the  spot  wher- 
ever it  was  possible,  and  in  most  cases  the 
claims  were  suffidendy  reasonable  to  war- 
rant an  immediate  settlement.  Whatever 
was  needed  by  the  troops  in  the  way  of 
forage  or  fuel  was  bought,  receipts  given, 
and  arrangements  made  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

The  maneuvers  as  a  whole,  in  addition 
to  demonstrating  their  great  value  from  a 
military  standpoint,  have  established  con- 
clusively the  fact  that  exercises  of  this  kind 
can  be  held  in  this  country  for  a  moderate 
cost  and  with  a  small  outlay  for  damages. 
They  have  further  demonstrated  that  "the 
troops  of  the  regular  army  and  the  organ- 
ized militia  can  be  depended  upon  to  so 
conduct  themselves  as  to  warrant  their 
extensive  emplo5anent  in  maneuvers  in 
the  future  in  a  setded  and  cultivated  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  such  as  is  much  of 
the  country  operated  over. 

The  total  amount  allotted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  for  these  maneuvers  was 
only  $100,000.  This,  in  addition  to  such 
funds  as  were  provided  by  the  States,  rep- 
resents the  entire  cost  of  the  maneuvers. 
The  amount  ($100,000)  allotted  was  from 
the  general  allotment  made  by  Congress 
for  the  militia,  and  no  additional  or  new 
appropriation  was  needed.  This  amount 
covered  the  use  of  transports,  rail  and 
land  transportation,  wagon  and  auto 
trucks,  extra  pay,  rations,  rentals,  and 
damages. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  people.  There  was  a  decided 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Blxie  Army,  and 
many  amusing  incidents  took  place  illus- 
trating the  desire  to  aid  the  Bhies  and 
delay  as  much  as  possible  the  Reds. 

The  result  of  the  five  days'  opezatioos 
was  the  advance  of  the  Red  Army  to  a 
point  within  striking  distance  of  Boston, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  invasion  would  have  been  checked 
had  the  maneuvers  continued  two  or  three 
days  longer. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops  on  both  sides 
was  excellent.  They  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  exercises  thoroughly.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given.  Drunken- 
ness was  unknown.  There  was  no  dis- 
order, no  acts  of  vandalism  or  hoodlum- 
ism,  and  I  believe  the  object-lesson  has 
been  a  useful  one  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

It  also  demonstrated  to  all  people  who 
looked  at  the  problem  from  a  military 
standpoint  the  entire  inefficiency  of  our 
available  force  to  meet  any  sudden,  well- 
organized  attack,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
decided  enlargement  of  our  organized 
militia  and  its  thorough  instruction  and 
equipment.  It  is  especially  short  in  cav- 
alry, field  artillery,  and  signal  corps.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  part 
of  our  establishment,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  build  up 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  organized 
militia,  as  well  as  to  impress  upon  it 
the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
^  regular  army  of  sufticient^  size  to  meet,  in 
conjunction  with  the  organized  militia,  the 
first  shock  of  active  hostilities. 

In  considering  the  success  or  failure  of 
staff  departments  at  the  maneuvers,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  depart- 
ments were  all  placed  under  the  charge  of 
officers  of  the  organized  militia.  The 
Chief  Quartermaster,  Chief  Commissary, 
Chief  Surgeon,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer, 
and  Chief  Signal  Officer  were  all  officers 
of  the  organized  militia  of  various  States. 
They  were  placed  in  these  responsible 
positions,  first,  to  give  them  a  very  neces- 
sary experience,  and,  second,  to  demon- 
strate by  a  practical  test  whether  or  not 
they  were  fully  equipped  for  the  positions 
they  held.  It  would  have  been  compara- 
tively simple  to  have  run  these  depart- 
ments by  detailing  regular  officers,  but  in 
so  doing  one  of  the  real  purposes  of  the 


maneuvers  would  have  been  lost,  namely, 
the  trying  out  of  staff  corps  of  the  organ- 
ized militia.  Whatever  mistakes  were 
made  did  not  result  in  any  real  hardship. 
The  work  was  hard  ;  at  times,  largely  on 
account  of  the  unusually  bad  weather,  it 
was  severe  ;  but  the  sick  reports  show  that 
no  illness  of  consequence  resulted. 

The  naval  operations  against  the  forti- 
fications of  Boston  were  extremely  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  The  artillery  gar- 
rison of  the  Artillery  District  of  Boston 
was  strengthened  by  troops  from  other 
districts,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  rather 
elaborate  scheme  of  operations  against  the 
defenses  which  had  been  prepared.  Un- 
fortunately, a  severe  northeast  gale  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  carry  out  a  great 
portion  of  this  programme.  Sufficient  was 
accomplished,  however,  to  indicate  cer- 
tain points  of  weakness  and  indicate  the 
necessary  measures  to  correct  them,  and 
also  to  demonstrate  the  great  desirability 
and  necessity  of  the  frequent  repetition  of 
operations  of  this  sort  against  seacoast 
defenses. 

It  is  believed  that  maneuvers  on  the 
lines  followed  this  year  should  be  of 
yearly  occurrence  on  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  in  those  sections  which 
would  be  most  liable  to  attack  in  case  of 
trouble  with  a  foreign  power.  If  this 
policy  is  carried  out,  our  organized  militia 
will  soon  become  not  only  much  more 
efficient  than  at  present,  but  it  will  begin 
to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  its 
real  importance.  Its  officers  will  study 
the  country  over  which  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  operate  in  time  of  war. 
They  will  acquire  most  valuable  experience 
in  transporting  and  handling  their  troops 
under  conditions  most  closely  simulating 
those  of  actual  war ;  and  the  public,  once 
it  appreciates  the  value  of  the  work  being 
done,  will,  I  am  confident,  see  to  it  that 
the  organized  militia  and  the  regular  army 
are  given  much  fuller  support  that  at 
present. 
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By   Reuben   D.   Silliman 

Of  the  New  York  Bar 

Any  criticism  of  the  courts  by  laymen  is  apt  to  meet  with  the  rebuke  from  lawyers  that 
it  is  an  attack  upon  the  very  life  of  American  institutions.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  foUowing  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  influential 
lawyer  who  has  held  an  important  judicial  position.  Mr.  SiUiman  was  in  1900  ap- 
pointed by  President  Dole,  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Hawaii,  and  after  the  Hawaiian  Islands  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  he 
was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by  President  McKinley.  He  now  practices  law  in 
New  York  City  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  in  the  community.  He  has 
been  identified  with  a  number  of  celebrated  cases  which  required  a  wide  knowledge  of 
corporation  law  and  corporation  practice,  and  of  the  constitutional  principles  underlying 
the  relations  of  corporations  and  government.  The  corporation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  centralized  industrial  power;  it  must  therefore  more  and  more  be  regulated  by 
a  centralized  political  power ;  the  regulations  must  be  determined  by  the  people  through 
the  central  legislature ;  the  courts  must  confine  themselves  to  deciding  whether  the  legis- 
lation of  the  people  is  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  sustaining  those  laws 
which  are  constitutional ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  the  courts  to  determine  whether  a 
law  is  wise  or  desirable — this  decision  must  be  left  with  the  people.  Such,  briefly,  is  Mr. 
Silliman's  argument.  His  article  throws  much  light  on  what  often  appears  to  be  a 
complicated  problem,  but  is  in  reality  a  simple  one — namely,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
harmony  between  the  three  branches  of  American  government,  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial.  It  is  the  function  of  the  legislature,  acting  for  the  people,  to 
make  the  laws ;  it  is  the  function  of  the  executive  to  administer  the  business  of  the  country 
in  accordance  with  those  laws ;  it  is  the  function  of  the  courts  first  to  determine  whether 
the  laws  are  those  which  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  make,  and  then  to  enforce  them. 
The  constitutionality  of  a  law  is  to  be  decided  by  its  relation  to  the  Constitution,  and  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  opinion  of  the  judge  that  another  kind  of  law  is  more  desir- 
able. A  striking  case  in  point  was  the  decision  of  Judge  George  Gray,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  in  the  so-called  Commodities  case.  One  of  the  reasons  which  Judge  Gray 
gave  for  declaring  the  law  unconstitutional  was  that  it  would  be  "  an  open  door  through 
which  the  forces  of  a  centralization  hitherto  ufiknown  may  enter  at  will."  At  the  time. 
The  Outlook  questioned  the  validity  of  such  an  argument  in  determining  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law.  The  decision  expressed  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gray  was  reversed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  Justice  White,  of  that  tribunal,  in  summarily 
dismissing  this  phase  of  Judge  Gray's  argument,  stated  the  principle  that  **  suggestions 
of  inconvenience  or  harm  are  wholly  irrelevant,  as  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  influence  us 
In  determining  the  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress." — The  Editors. 

Underlying     social  are  moving  restlessly  toward  the  brighter 

and  industrial  con-  light  of  the  courts  and  social  centers  of 

ditions  in  this  coun-  Europe,  where,  in  the  summer  season,  they 

tn*  are  slowly  but  surely  drifting  toward  a  flit  about  from  place  to  place.     On  their 

^ismge.     There  is  no  need  of  alarm.     But  return  to  America  they  spend  a  few  days 

^rc  is  food  for  serious  thought.     The  in  Newport,  attend  the  opera  in  New  York, 

3Uth  cannot  be  smothered.     Neither  can  and   then   go    South   to  the  fishing  and 

■t  be  kept  down.     Children  bom  on  farms  automobile  races  along  the  Florida  beach. 

^  in  the  villages  have  been  drifting  to  the  They  come  back  in  time  for  Easter,  and 

gts,  where  they  dwell  in  houses  and  flats  are  off  again  to  Europe.     The  whole  social 

^ed  from  corporations,  while  the  rich  fabric  has  become  saturated  with  an  itch- 
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ing  spirit  of  restlessness  and  the  insatiable 
desire  to  go  and  keep  on  going. 

The  small  merchants  are  giving  way 
more  and  more  to  the  big  department 
stores.  Contracting  is  done  by  corpora- 
tions. The  farms,  affording  to  the  man 
of  small  means  the  only  extensive  remain- 
ing opportunity  for  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, are  being  bought  up  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  syndicates  of  real  estate 
speculators  and  passed  over  to  recently 
arrived  Europeans  who  have  not  been 
reared  among  Anglo-Saxon  traditions ; 
while  some  of  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
whose  farms  are  said  to  be  held  by  a 
larger  percentage  of  persons  of  English 
descent  than  are  those  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  have  been  waging  for  the 
past  two  years  or  more  a  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  have 
destroyed  the  product  of  the  State's 
fields  in  a  vain  attempt  to  punish  that 
corporation  by  violent  indirection. 

All  other  business  enterprises  that  once 
belonged  to  individuals  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  corporations — creatures  of  the  law 
and  the  stock  markets — having  a  limited 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  organized 
for  money-making  purposes.  These  cor- 
porations already  dominate  our  commercial 
life  and  are  the  only  extensive  employers 
of  labor.  They  have  no  vote,  but,  through 
their  wealth  and  power  of  employment,  in- 
fluence many  votes.  As  things  are  going, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  a  very  few  years 
when  every  important  interest  in  America 
will  have  passed  into  corporate  hands.  In 
a  short  time  there  will  be  littie  personally 
owned  property  except  corporate  securi- 
ties. There-  will  then  be  two  principal 
classes  of  citizens — the  stockholders  and 
the  employees  of  corporations. 

Through  favoritism  of  railways  and  the 
absorption  of  competitors,  by  corporation 
influence  over  political  organizations. 
State  legislatures,  and  municipal  councils, 
through  stock  and  money  market  manipu- 
lation, salary  grafting  and  the  organization 
of  subsidiary  and  holding  companies,  and, 
above  all,  by  overcapitalization  and  the 
encouragement  of  margin  dealings,  aided 
by  false  hopes  implanted  and  fraudulent 
concealments  made,  whereby  many  have 
been  induced  to  invest  their  savings  in 
high-priced  minority  shares  in  times  of 
inflation  only  to  sell  them  again  in  times  of 


panic  and  depression — by  one  or  more  or 
all  of  these  devices,  certain  individuals  in 
our  own  lifetime— a  mere  day  .measured 
by  the  course  of  history — ^have,  through 
the  aid  of  the  corporation,  accumulated 
fabulous  fortunes. 

But  it  is  said  that  combinations  of  great 
wealth  were  necessary  to  build  up  the 
country's  industrial  system  and  make  pos- 
sible the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
we  enjoy  and  which  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  so  quickly  without  cor- 
porate consolidation.  It  is  argued  that, 
however  the  results  have  been  accom- 
plished, they  have  produced  great  benefits, 
and  this,  together  with  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing a  share,  even  though  a  small  one,  of 
the  spoils,  accounts  for  the  leniency  that 
has  made  the  present  tendency  possible. 
The  argument  is  sound.  Nature  laid  by 
a  vast  amount  of  wealth  on  this  continent, 
and  we  have  been  scrambling  for  it  like 
small  boys  after  a  handful  of  pennies, 
each  trying  to  see  who  can  snatch  them 
up  the  fastest.  But  now  that  the  game 
is  over,  we  see  that  great  wrongs  have 
been  committed,  and,  as  the  opportunities 
lessen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  these  wrongs  will  keep  on  growing. 

The  argument  does  not  improve  the 
situation  nor  lessen  the  need  of  clear 
thinking  in  seeking  a  solution.  What  are 
industrial  economies  worth,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  the  end  is  to  be  monopoly  and 
a  one-man  control  of  the  avenues  of 
employment?  A  dependent  people  is 
necessarily  servile.  A  servile  people  is 
never  happy.  If  American  hardihood  of 
character  is  in  danger  of  being  sapped,  as 
many  sober-minded  people  really  believe, 
if  perils  are  foreboding  more  sinister  than 
any  that  have  threatened  since  the  first 
settlers  crossed  the  seas,  we  ought  to  look 
the  matter  squarely  in  the  face  and  see  if 
it  cannot  be  remedied.  It  is  well  that 
America  should  rouse  herself  and  take 
her  bearings.  Let  us  find  whither  we 
are  drifting.  After  all,  have  we  greatly 
changed  in  temper  and  impulses  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  growth  of  wealth,  culminating  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fostered 
class  and  national  jealousies  that  brought 
on  a  contest  involving  all  Europe  and 
which  ended  only  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ? 
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If  the  present  system  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  essence  of  things, 
the  people  will  find  it  out,  and  frowning 
down  discussion  will  not  serve  to  make 
the  final  break  less  severe.  If  the  people 
find  that  they  cannot  correct  abuses  in 
their  own  way,  they  will — as  surely  as 
history  repeats  her  lessons — ^be  swayed 
sooner  or  later  by  passion  to  violent  ex- 
tremes, and  we  may  look  for  a  wave  of 
reform  that  will  go  to  the  very  founda- 
tions. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  reach  the 
trouble.^  And  where  does  the  trouble 
lie  ?  It  lies  in  part  in  the  singularly  com- 
plicated structure  of  our  government,  by 
which,  for  instance,  a  group  of  men,  by 
the  mere  filing  of  a  verified  document  and 
payment  of  a  prescribed  fee,  may  organize 
a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Maine  or 
Arizona  to  take  over  properties  in  Florida, 
Illinois,  or  Alaska,  or  in  all  three,  floating 
the  company's  "  securities  "  on  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  the  East  or  West  accord- 
ing to  prevailing  sentiment,  and  aiding  the 
enterprise  by  false  literature  and  "  wash 
sales." 

Manifesdy,  no  single  State  can  succeed 
in  correcting  an  abuse  like  that.  If 
prohibited  in  one  State,  it  will  cross  the 
borders  to  an  adjoining  one,  as  many  great 
corporations  have  done  in  stepping  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey.  In  attempting, 
then,  to  answer  the  question,  How  are 
we  to  be  relieved  of  complicated  commer- 
cial iniquity  ?  let  us  look  at  the  basis  on 
which  the  structure  rests. 


II.  Who  is  the 
King? 


The  comer-stone  of  all 
authority  will  be  found 
in  this  ancient  maxim, 
*'The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Every 
age  has  had  its  own  way  of  expressing  it, 
but  down  at  the  bottom  of  things  the 
substance  of  that  precept  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  It  does  not  mean  that 
mistakes  will  not  be  made,  but  that  there 
must  be  some  person  or  body  of  men 
whose  mistakes  can  be  corrected  only  by 
themselves  or  their  successors.  The  last 
word  must  be  spoken  by  some  one.  Who 
shall  have  this  power  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  of  government.  Let 
us  trace,  briefly,  the  growth  of  it. 

Authority  first  sprang  from  individual 
capacity  and  was  enlarged  by  conquest. 


Personal  at  the  beginning,  it  was  not  long 
before  advisers  took  over  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  The  next  step  was  to 
make  the  succession  of  authority  heredi- 
tary. This  was  done  that  the  advisers 
might  hold  over  after  the  chief's  death 
and  continue  their  authority,  in  the  name 
of  his  heir.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, monarchies  replaced  the  rule  by 
chiefs. 

Monarchies  are  supported  by  soldiers 
and  administered  by  chancellors.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  all  such  governments 
have  become  more  and  more  corrupt  and 
oppressive.  Finally  the  ruling  clique  has 
been  overthrown  by  outside  force  or  in- 
ternal strife.  A  new  set  of  counselors, 
proceeding  on  slightiy  altered  Hnes,  has 
then  gone  on  with  the  old  order  of  things 
until  it,  in  turn,  has  been  overthrown  by 
others. 

When,  after  many  civil  wars  and  revo- 
lutions. Parliament  was  made  supreme  in 
England,  the  landowners  became  the 
controlling  element  of  the  kingdom,  and 
remained  such  until  succeeded  by  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  were 
inspired  by  the  increasing  fruits  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  industry.  Raising 
the  battie-cry  of  *'  free  trade,"  and  in  the 
name  of  commerce  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  realm,  they  won  a  victory  that  placed 
them  in  power,  and  they  have  continued 
dominant  to  this  day.  To-day,  however, 
a  new  social  and  political  power  is  assert- 
ing itself  in  England ;  the  working  people 
are  now  forcing  their  will,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  upon  the  Parliament. 

Through  all  these  changes,  and  this  is 
the  important  point,  the  legislative  su- 
premacy of  Parliament  has  not  been 
questioned.  In  the  land  from  which  this 
country  took  its  institutions  and,  in  the 
main,  its  plan  of  government,  the  legisla- 
ture has  been  the  king  and  the  popular 
will  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

How  is  it  in  this  country  ? 

The  thirteen  colonies  at  the  close  of  the 
War  for  Independence  became  separate, 
sovereign  States.  Their  conflicting  inter- 
ests led  to  natural  rivalries  that  threatened 
serious  consequences.  They  came  together 
and  formed  a  plan  for  a  central  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  step  toward  unity,  and 
was  wonderfully  well  taken  for  that  day 
of  limited  travel,  when  there  were  only 
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sailboats,  a  few  wagon  roads,  and  horse 
trails.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
complete  sovereignty  would  be  surren- 
dered. Necessarily  and  properly,  sov- 
ereignty was  divided.  Part  was  vested  in 
the  new  Federal  Government  and  part 
was  retained  by  the  separate  States.  Pro- 
hibitions that  in  England  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Crown  were  put  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  other  prohibitions 
restrained  the  action  of  the  States.  The 
courts  in  England  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  power  to  prevent  usurpations  by  the 
Crown,  arfd  the  Supfeme  Court  of  the 
United  States  undertook  to  make  effective 
the  prohibitions  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  1819  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
was  decided.  It  involved  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  forbids  the  States 
to  pass  "  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts."  The  Court  held  the  char- 
ter of  Dartmouth  College  to  be  a  con- 
tract, and  said  in  effect  that  it  could  not 
be  altered  by  legislation. 

Naturally  such  a  decision  has  been 
variously  regarded.  Some  have  "referred 
to  it  in  glowing  terms,  as  establishing  "  the 
Constitutional  sanctity  of  contracts  '*  and 
as  "throwing  an  impregnable  barrier 
around  all  rights  and  franchises  "  granted 
by  the  Government.  Others  have  bitterly 
assailed  it  as  the  great  pioneer  of  '*  ju- 
dicial usurpations." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  an  Iowa 
judge  said : 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  decision  is  to  exalt  the  rights  of  the 
few  above  those  of  the  many.  And  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  under  the  authority  of 
that  decision  more  monopolies  have  been 
created  and  perpetuated  and  more  wrongs 
and  outrages  upon  the  people  effectuated 
than  by  any  other  instrumentality  in  the 
Government. 

What  the  influence  of  the  decision  has 
been  is  a  matter  upon  which  men  will 
continue  to  differ.  In  disposing  of  attacks 
upon  it  the  Cgurt  has  usually  said  in  sub- 
stance that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses "  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself," 

When  it  is  considered  that  such  decis- 
ions are,  almost  without  exception,  made 
by  a  divided  court,  we  see  that  unchange- 
able rules  of  law  are  created,  not  by  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  but  by  the 
opinions  of  part  of  the  judges,  with  oth- 


ers— often  four  out  of  the  nine — vigor- 
ously dissenting.  But  when  the  decision 
has  been  thus  made,  ail  of  the  judges 
acquiesce  in  it  and  it  becomes  part  of  the 
Constitutional  law  of  the  land. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
slavery  question  had  come  under  serious 
discussion.  Congress  had  passed  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  territory  lying  northwest  of  Mis- 
souri. Dred  Scott,  a  slave,  was  taken  by 
his  master  to  Illinois,  a  free  State,  and 
from  there  to  Minnesota,  lying  within  the 
territory  where  'slavery  was  prohibited. 
He  was  afterward  taken  back  to  Missouri 
and  sold  to  a  citizen  of  New  York, 

He  claimed  his  freedom,  and  the  litiga- 
tion was  carried  to  the  highest  court  It 
was  held  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  entitled  to  bring  a 
case  in  any  of  its  courts,  and  could  not 
claim  his  freedom  in  them.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  declared  that  a  person  of  negro 
blood  whose  ancestors  had  been  slaves 
never  could  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  declared  that  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  person  and 
property  of  a  citizen  can  never  be  discre- 
tionary, but  is  regulated  and  defined  by 
the  Constitution. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  among  others,  be- 
lieved the  decision  wrong,  and  said  so. 
When  he  was  elected  President,  the  South 
formed  the  Confederacy  and  the  war  be- 
gan. The  North  prevailed,  and,  after  it 
was  over,  three  amendments  were  added 
to  the  Constitution.  The  first  prohibited 
slavery.  The  second  defined  who  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
include  persons  of  African  descent.  It 
was  also  declared  that  no  State  should 
"make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privilege  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  "  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of 
law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

The  language  in  quotation  marks  has 
been  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  benefit  of  corporations,  and  out  of  it, 
together  with  similar  language  in  the  fifth 
amendment,  the  doctrine  of  "  confiscation  " 
has  been  evolved.  By  virtue  of  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  those  clauses  and 
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the  limitations  placed  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  the  Federal  Courts  are  becom- 
ing clothed  with  final  discretion  over  the 
commercial  controversies  involving  the  big 
corporations.  So  far  as  ultimate  economic 
policies  are  concerned,  there  is  emerging 
a  single  sovereignty  in  this  country,  and 
it  finds  lodgment  in  the  peculiarly  compli- 
cated, far-removed,  and  negative  action  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts. 


III.  Why  the  People.  I  The  application 
through  the  Legislature,  I  of  maxims  like 
should  be  Supreme  j  those  which  sup- 
port the  doctrine 
of  confiscation  necessarily  lies  close  to  the 
realm  of  political  speculation  and  is  often- 
times colored  by  the  party  affiliations  of 
the  members  of  the  court.  Of  necessity 
it  brings  the  court  into  the  very  field  of 
turmoil  from  which  it  was  the  particular 
hope  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  that 
it  might  be  kept  free.  When  political 
and  economic  considerations,  which  be- 
long to  the  forum  of  popular  discussion, 
enter  the  halls  of  justice,  personal  tradi- 
tions are  too  apt  to  take  the  place  of 
reason  and  the  deliberation  and  unanimity 
which  ought  to  prevail  there  are  bound  to 
suffer  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  The 
very  independence  conferred  upon  the 
judges  through  their  life  appointments 
and  the  declaration  that  their  salaries  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office  renders  their  position  all 
the  more  precarious  and  makes  it  more 
certain  that  their  decisions,  if  not  the 
court  itself,  will,  in  times  of  stress,  be  bit- 
terly assailed. 

And  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  peo- 
ple shall  sonie  day  elect  a  radical  President 
with  the  purpose  of  having  him  fill  the 
courts  with  radical  judges,  appointed  to 
establish  as  Constitutional  principles  their 
notions  on  economic  and  political  matters  ? 
How  will  the  advocates  of  court  control 
feel  when  such  judges  begin  to  evolve 
new  schemes  of  their  own  with  what  Mr. 
Wickersham  has  called  **  judicial  alchemy  "? 
There  is  very  respectable  authority'  for 
the  assertion  that  Constitutional  interpre- 
tations do  not  bind  the  judges  as  other 
precedents  do.  The  contingency  may 
seem  to  be  a  remote  one,  perhaps,  but  is 


it  so  surely  remote  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  believe  ? 

If  the  courts,  through  their  applica- 
tions of  flexible  maxims,  are  to  remain 
the  tribunal  by  which  the  last  word  of 
economic  and  political  wisdom  is  to  be 
spoken,  their  mistakes  of  judgment  (and 
who  can  avoid  them  ?)  are  bound  to  com- 
pel an  appeal  outside  themselves  to  the 
reason  and  passions  of  the  people.  On 
the  one  hand,  errors  of  legislation  do 
not  throw  doubts  upon  the  legislative 
authority.  They  affect  only  the  members 
of  that  particular  legislative  body.  Criti- 
cism is  legitimate  because  it  is  not  aimed 
at  the  machinery,  but  only  at  the  individ- 
uals who  are  in  control  of  it.  The  people 
will  replace  the  legislators  guilty  of  error, 
while  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  will 
change  any  unfair  legislation  that  may  have 
been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  h 
the  persons  who  profit  by  court  decisions 
who  become  the  objects  of  attack  of  those 
whose  resentment  has  been  aroused  by 
them.  It  is  the  court's  precedents  and  the 
court  itself,  rather  than  the  judges  who 
sign  the  opinions,  which  are  sure  to  be- 
come involved.  The  ones  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  rules  of  law  established, 
and  the  court  as  an  institution,  become 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  public  wrath. 

The  recognition  of  the  full  legislative 
power  of  Congress  over  all  commerce 
which  is  in  fact  National  in  character 
would  tend  to  bring  about  more  uni- 
formity of  law  and  greater  simplicity  in  its 
enforcement.  It  would  mean  the  unfet- 
tering of  the  power  to  deal  directly  with 
our  industrial  and  transportation  prob- 
lems. It  would  mean  the  ability  to  stop 
abuses,  the  abridgment  of  subtlety,  and 
the  end  of  a  reign  of  complicated  nega- 
tion. It  would  mean  more  certainty  and 
expedition  in  the  courts,  and,  what  is  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  the  separation  of 
legislative  from  judicial  functions.  We  shall 
never  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble  until 
we  have  a  legislative  body  with  full  power 
to  express  the  people's  will  in  the  field  of 
National  commerce.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  forced  the  Civil  War,  and  this 
country  knew  no  peace  until  it  had  been 
done  away  with.  Nor  shall  we  be  relieved 
of  the  bane  of  complicated  iniquity  until 
we  have  turned  back  to  first  principles. 
We  are  no  longer  thirteen  separate  corn- 
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munities.  We  have  grown  into  one  great 
Nation.  In  commerce,  industry,  language, 
and  literature  we  are  one  people.  But 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  save  for  certain 
limited  purposes,  we  are  forty-six  foreign 
and  independent  sovereignties ! 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  judges  has  been  feared  from 
time  immemorial,  and  hence  the  jury  sys- 
tem. Nor  have  the  judges  in  other  coun- 
tries exercised  high  political  functions. 
And  here  tendencies  and  precedents  have 
compelled  them  to  stand  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  man  who  has  won  out.  He 
who  has  the  proj)erty — no  matter  how  he 
got  it — ^is  accorded  the  full  measure  of 
every  presumption  of  innocence  and  right 
dealing.  Avarice  necessarily  finds  en- 
couragement to  overreach  and  then  resist. 

Within  their  proper  sphere,  however, 
the  courts  should  have  full  power.  They 
must  be  able  effectively  to  apply  the  laws 
and  policies  that  the  people,  through  their 
legislative  body,  shall  have  established. 
They    must    have    ample    authority    to 


enforce  their  orders.  The  tendency — 
and  it  is  a  very  bad  one — has  been  to 
weaken  all  governmental  action.  The 
courts  have  embarrassed  the  legislatures 
and  hampered  the  executive.  And  we 
have  heard  an  earnest  cry  for  legislation 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  courts.  As  a 
people,  are  we  not  too  suspicious  of 
power,  more  fond  of  tearing  down  than 
we  are  of  building  up  ? 

Just  as  the  jury  represents  the  people 
in  ordinary  court  trials,  so  the  legislature 
should  represent  them  in  the  field  where 
basic  principles  are  molded.  In  matters 
relating  to  commerce  and  industry  the 
courts  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  laws 
passed.  The  reign  of  a  legislative  body 
with  ample  authority  over  the  big  busi- 
ness of  the  country  should  be  established. 
The  will  of  the  people  should  have  free 
play.  The  Congress  should  exercise  all  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  *'  among 
the  several  States  "  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  confer  upon  it. 


IN  A  SNOW-STORM 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

The  evanescent  wonder  of  the  snow 

Is  round  about  us,  and  as  in  a  cloud — 

A  vestiture  inviolate — we  walk. 

Earth  seems  bereft  of  song  and  shorn  of  sun, 

A  cloistral  world.     Even  the  lyric  throat 

Of  the  rapt  brook  is  like  a  pulse-beat  faint. 

The  wood — white  architrave  on  architrave — 

Is  as  a  temple  where  the  lips  of  prayer 

Tremble  upon  the  verge  of  utterance. 

Hush !     In  the  heart  of  this  great  gulf  of  sleep, 

This  void  abysmal,  may  we  not  divine 

The  Inscrutable  Presence  clothed  about  with  dreams, 

The  Immaculate  Vision  that  is  death  yet  life, 

For  out  of  death  comes  life:  the  twain  are  one  I 
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The  Ineffective  Voter 

By   H.  J.   Haskell 


WHILE  Chairman  PajTie,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
was  making  his  defense  of  the 
conferees'  report  of  the  Tariff  Bill  to  the 
House,  July  31,  a  member  interrupted  to 
ask  why  the  duty  on  shingles  had  been 
increased  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  thou- 
sand. According  to  The  Congressional 
Record,  Mr.  Payne  replied  as  follows  : 

This  twenty  cents  a  thousand  on  shingles 
seemed  likely  to  dissolve  the  council  of  the 
Nation  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  It  was  most 
strenuously  insisted  upon.  Any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  on  committees  of  con- 
ference know  how  these  things  are.  Senator 
So-and-so  wants  something  and  must  have 
something.  Finally,  I  tola  them  I  was  will- 
ing, in  this  great  trade  on  the  lumber 
schedule,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  to 
throw  in  a  jackknife  like  shingles  and  give 
them  the  rate  at  fifty  cents,  and  that  was 
adopted,  and  that  is  the  way  it  came  about. 

This  incident  is  cited,  not  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  tariff  question  particu- 
larly, but  because  it  illustrates  a  funda- 
mental defect  in  American  politics.  Sen- 
ator So-and-so  was  not  insisting  on  an 
increase  in  the  duty  on  shingles  because  a 
majority  of  his  constituents — or  a  major- 
ity of  the  men  who  voted  for  him — desired 
it.  He  was  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
a  few  powerful  interests  in  his  State.  In 
other  words,  he  was  representing,  not  the 
voters,  but  the  effective  voters — ^the  men 
whose  support  he  felt  he  must  have,  and 
whose  opposition  he  feared. 

Everywhere  in  politics — in  city,  State, 
and  National  politics — this  phenomenon 
is  repeated.  Our  various  governments  in 
general  represent  the  effective  voter.  In 
the  majority  of  the  States  there  is  man- 
hood suffrage.  But  manhood  suffrage  of 
itself  signifies  little.  It  frequently  results 
in  unrepresentative  government.  The 
average  elective  official  really  cares  little 
for  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  who 
voted  for  him,  because  he  knows  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  most  of 
these  men  will  take  only  an  academic  in- 
terest in  the  problems  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  They  will  pay  little  attention  to 
what  he  is  doing,  and,  if  he  is  clever  at 
explanations,  he  may  expect  them  to  vote 


for  him  at  the  next  election  even  though 
his  course  may  have  been  in  opposition 
to  their  beliefs.  It  is  the  effective  voter 
that  he  caters  to — the  man  who  contributes 
to  the  campaign  fund,  or  who  is  busy  on 
election  day,  and  who  watches  what  the 
official  does,  with  the  purpose  of  sufh 
porting  or  opposing  him. 

In  the  instance  already  cited  the  big 
manufacturers  of  shingles  were  the  effect- 
ive voters.  In  cities  f  requendy  the  saloon 
men  are  pre-eminendy  the  effective  voters, 
or  it  may  be  the  interests  owning  the 
public  service  corporations,  or  an  alliance 
between  the  two.  In  State  governments 
the  railway  managers  have  often  been  in 
the  saddle  because  they  were  effective ; 
they  watched  the  record  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  they  saw  to  it 
that  his  way  was  made  smooth  when  he 
voted  to  please  them  and  hard  when  he 
voted  against  their  interests. 

How  shall  voters  be  induced  to  enroll 
themselves  in  the  effective  class  ?  No 
change  in  machinery  can  rid  the  country 
of  the  ineffectiveness  that  comes  from 
apathy.  But  the  general  line  of  advance 
is  clear.  Much  of  the  existing  apathy  is 
due  to  the  cumbersomeness  and  complexity 
of  our  political  machinery.  Authority 
and  responsibility  are  divided.  When 
things  go  wrong,  the  voters  are  at  a  loss 
whom  to  blame.  We  must  simplify  our 
political  machinery  wherever  possible.' 
We  must  adopt  the  Short  Ballot,  reducing 
the  number  of  elective  officials  so  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  doing  in  an 
election.  By  stringent  corrupt  practices 
acts,  and  perhaps  by  making  the  expenses 
of  elections  more  of  a  public  and  less  of 
a  private  matter,  we  must  limit  the  field 
of  operations  of  the  voters  who  desire  to 
be  effective  by  wrong  methods.  We  must 
rid  our  governments  of  elements  that  tend 
to  confuse  the  people  and  that  make  it 
difficult  for  the  average  man  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  public 
servant.  Working  along  such  lines  as 
these  will  develop  the  number  of  really 
effective  voters,  and  so  will  promote  a 
more  truly  representative  government. 
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